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PREFACE 


THE main object of this book is economy. If rightly used, it 
will save a great deal of money in every household. It will also 
save time and labor, which are the equivalent of money. 

The publishers have long felt that there is a great need for 
a new book of this sort upon the market. To be sure, there are 
a number of standard dictionaries and encyclopedias of applied 
science. But these cost from five to ten dollars and upward. 
And they contain a great deal of information about commercial 
_ processes not suitable to household use. There are also a num- 
ber of popular books of recipes published. But most of these 
are old books. Others are made up scrapbook fashion by the 
republication of old material without proper editorial supervision. 

In the course of the preparation of this volume, our atten- 
tion was necessarily called to the fact that a number of so-called 
“new” books republish, word for word, recipes and processes 
that have been formerly published in six or eight other books, 
some of which appeared before the Civil War. Recent science 
has introduced many new substances and processes then unknown. 
All these have been availed of in the present volume. 

Moreover, the old-fashioned popular book of recipes leaves 
something to be desired in its manner as well as its matter. The 
enormous sale and reputation of a number of old books that 
contain some recipes of great practical value, but accompanied by 
comment which no sane person can possibly read without a sense 
of humor or a feeling of disgust, is the strongest possible evi- 
dence of the value of this kind of information. We believe that 
what has made these old books popular is their practical part 
and not their silly part. We believe that the public will approve 
a volume that sets forth what to do, how to do, and the reasons 
why, in simple, direct, and dignified language, and saves space 
for additional recipes and other information by omitting “ horse- 
play ” and all unnecessary remarks and commentaries. 


This is a modern book. All who have owned or used one 
oral 
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of the old-time books of recipes know that hardly a week passes 
that they do not find occasion to refer to it. They will, we be- 
lieve, appreciate the importance of having the latest and best 
information along these lines obtainable. Others, who have no 
good collection of this sort, will appreciate without argument 
the value of purchasing a new book rather than an old one. 

Thus we feel that there is a universal necessity for HousEHoLp 
Discoveries, and we have therefore put the price so low as to 
bring it within the reach of every family, in the confident ex- 
pectation of distributing at least a million copies throughout the 
continent of North America. 

Tue PuBLISHERS. 


INTRODUCTION 


_ THERE are a number of other books of recipes, but the pres- 
ent volume is unique in three ways: what it contains, what it 
omits, and the way it is arranged. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 


As to the first of these three features, the title HovsrnHoip 
Discoverigs is suggestive. We all have our own ways of doing 
things. We learn to do by doing. But we are all the time try- 
ing new ways, to save time, to save money, and to do things 
better. Every now and then, through a happy combination of 
circumstances, we make a “ Discovery.” We hit upon a better 
way than we have known before. Nothing pleases us more than 
to tell our friends about it. They in turn like to tell us ways 
they have discovered to do this or that. Women thus exchange 
household recipes. Men. swap ideas on carpentering, painting, 
tinkering, and odd jobs generally. The value of these homely 
ideas thus passing throughout the country, from lip to lip, from 
friend to friend, and from neighbor to neighbor, is enormous. 
Some persons are able to store up large numbers of such practi- 
cal ideas in memory. Others keep notebooks or scrapbooks in 
which to record them. But the stock of most persons is limited 
to a few score or a few hundreds, whereas others, equally good, 
are in existence to the number of many thousands. 

The present volume is made up of practical ideas of this 
character. More than twenty-five thousand persons contributed 
to Success Macazine from one to half a dozen of their own 
tried “ Discoveries.” All were practical housekeepers. Their 
ideas were the direct product of their experience. They were 
proud of them and they had reason to be. The writer appre- 
ciated to the full the value of this material and obtained per- 
mission to edit it and prepare it for the press. 

Valuable as are the “ Discoveries ” of practical housekeepers 
in themselves, they have, in their suggestiveness, an added value. 
They show what kind of information housekeepers need and 
want. - But they also reveal the fact that many women of great 
practical experience lack scientific knowledge. It has therefore 
been necessary to supplement this wealth of ideas derived from 
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experience. And this has been done in two ways: First, the 
discoveries contributed by housekeepers have been carefully 
checked against the best scientific authorities, errors have been 
corrected, impractical ideas discarded. Second, the whole has 
been augmented by the addition of the most approved practical 
and scientific formule. As a result, it turned out to be neces- 
, sary to rewrite the entire volume. 

' _ Discoveries ” are usually how to do this or that. But many 
persons also want to know why. And all can work better if they 
understand the nature and properties of the various substances. 
These are of several sorts. In removing stains and spots, for 
instance, what to do depends upon the kind of fabric, whether 
animal or vegetable fiber ; its condition, whether white or colored, 
bleached or unbleached; the nature of the staining substance; 
and the nature of the cleanser to be employed. Hence, the na- 
ture and the properties of the particular kinds of substances in 
common household use are carefully stated. Distinctions are 
made, and closely adhered to, between the treatment of different 
classes of substances, as animal versus vegetable fibers and the like. 
Poisons, explosives, and other dangerous substances are recom- 
mended only with the proper cautions, and all possible safeguards 
have been thrown about the use, by ordinary persons, of the 
various recipes recommended. 


WHAT THE BOOK OMITS 


The second feature that makes this book unique is what it 
omits. The writer has closely examined about fifty thousand 
recipes contributed by housekeepers, and more than fifty pub- 
lished books of recipes (embracing all that have appeared in 
the English language in the past fifty or sixty years) or a 
total (including duplicates) of nearly one hundred thousand 
recipes. This book contains the cream of them all. It is like 
apple butter boiled down from cider. It is sound wheat winnowed 
free from chaff. It was not necessary to leave out any good 
recipes that were adapted to household use. They are all here. 
Nothing had to be left out but waste words, duplicates (the same 
thing said in another way), gush, and braggadocio. 

A favorite way of padding books of recipes has been to oc- 
cupy more space boasting about the wonders the recipes will 
do than it takes to give the recipe and the directions. Nearly 
half of one of the most celebrated books of recipes is thus 
taken up with “ Remarks” that are of no possible use to any- 
body. If the mass of trivialities contained in some of the most 
widely known books of recipes now in use could be struck out 
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and the contents “ boiled down” or “ churned ” or “ winnowed ” 
in a thorough manner, it would surprise everyone to find how 
little space the recipes themselves take up. 

And a boiled-down book is much more valuable. The recipes 
are still the same and they are a great deal more convenient. By 
thus avoiding unnecessary words, all the best recipes for house- 


hold purposes extant have been combined into one volume. They . 
are given on their merits in a plain, direct, and simple way. And ‘ 


full information is given in regard to the nature and properties of 
the various substances. Thus anyone can select the best recipe 
for a given use, and he will discover its virtues for himself with- 
out paying extra to read about them beforehand. “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating thereof.” 


THE WAY IN WHICH THE CONTENTS ARE ARRANGED 


The third feature in which this book is unique is the way it 
is arranged. The contents are pictorial. Each chapter is a 
picture, or rather a series of moving pictures, from daily life. 
If a moving-picture machine could follow a good housekeeper 
around from morning until night, seven days in the week and 
fifty-two weeks in the year, and then throw the’ series of pictures 
thus taken upon a screen, the result would be similar to the con- 
tents of this volume. The book goes right with the housekeeper 
when furnishing and decorating all parts of the house, and 
makes a series of pictures that suggest what to do. It gives 
- helpful pictures of the best method of heating, lighting, water 
supply, and refrigeration. It goes right through the day’s work 
and makes pictures of the different processes, of the kindling and 
care of fires, dishwashing, cleaning lamps, chamber work, and 
preparations for the night. 

It goes through the week’s work and makes a picture of get- 
ting ready for wash day by removing spots and stains from the 
linen and by dry cleaning all sorts of fabrics; of the different 
kinds of soap and how to make them; of wash day, ironing day, 
mending, sweeping and cleaning days, and all of their different 
processes. 

It goes through the year’s work also, the spring and fall 
house cleaning; the fight against moths, cockroaches, ants, fleas, 
mosquitoes, flies, rats and mice, and other household pests; and 
even takes up packing to travel or to move away. 

And on wash day, for example, just when the picture is com- 
plete—including the piles of soiled garments, the utensils of the 
laundry, and the various soaps and other cleansing mixtures— 
all of the recipes are given that can be found in any published 
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book of good repute and many “ Discoveries” that have never 
been published elsewhere. Thus, a young bride—or an experi- 
enced housekeeper, too, for that matter—can take up the book the 
night before wash day and read over exactly the information 
she will need to put in practice on the morrow. Or the book 
can be kept at hand in the laundry closet and picked up with 
wet hands if need be. The cover (in one style of binding) is 
made of oilcloth and it will not be damaged in the least. What 
the housekeeper wants to know about any kind of housework can 
be found at the very time she wants it, and all in one place. Con- 
trast with this books that are arranged in a b c order like an 
encyclopedia, and you will see why Hovusenoxp Discoverizs is, 
in arrangement, the most practical and convenient book of recipes 
ever published. ; 
Take, for instance, the family workroom. It is a picture of 
what is needed to make a man handy about the house. Every- 
thing is described in such a simple way that anyone can fix up 
such a workroom and always have at hand paste, mucilage, glue, 
and cement for all kinds of uses; paints and varnishes; soldering 
tool and solder and other forms of simple metal work; oils and 
lubricators; and all sorts of similar contrivances. Every recipe 
and process is described in the simplest language. And this part 
of the book alone is worth, to the man of the house, many times 
the cost of the entire volume. It will save the family the price 
of the book several times over every year that it is in the house. 
Upward of one hundred thousand recipes include a great 
many different ways cf dving the same things. And by omitting 
all waste words and boiling down everything to the last degree 
it has been possible to include more of these ways than any one 
person would be likely to want. It has seemed best, however, to 
include them all. Circumstances differ. And many men are of 
many minds. From the variety of the recipes given, it is be- 
lieved that any housekeeper or practical man can, in most cases, 
make up a recipe for a given purpose from what is at hand in 
the house or at any rate what can easily be had in the neigh- 


borhood. And thus the book is adapted to all parts of the coun- . 


try, and to the use of every individual and family in the land. 
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CHAPTER I 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATING 


HOUSE FURNISHING —FURNITURE— WALL COVERINGS—FLOOR 


COVERINGS—CURTAINS, SHADES, 
OBJECTS—LIVING ROOMS—SLEEPING ROOMS—LI- 


LANEOUS 


AND DRAPERIES—MISCEL- 


BRARY—DINING ROOM—KITCHEN, STOREROOM, AND PANTRY 


—SMALL ECONOMIES 


HOUSE FURNISHING 

The subject of house furnishing is 
more important than is often realized. 
It has a moral and a social as well as 
an economic side. The relation is 
very close between the character, or 
at least the reputation, of men and 
their surroundings. Everyone is free 
to change his surroundings. Hence 
the furniture and the decorations of 
a house, and the condition of the 
house and grounds, are properly con- 
sidered an index to the character of 
its occupants. 

Furniture, decorations, and other 
surroundings that are disorderly or 
in bad taste tend to keep refined and 
thoughtful people away from such 
homes. They have an even worse ef- 
fect on the character of the inmates. 
Those who live in such circumstances 
become used to them, and no longer 
notice their badness. But the worst 
effect is upon the impressionable minds 
of growing children. Young children 
naturally take their own homes as 
models. What they see in childhood 
tends to fix their standards for life. 
Hence neat, tasteful, and orderly 
homes, but not necessarily expensive 
in their appointments, have a very 
important educational influence. 

The problem of furnishing and 
decorating comes up in two ways: 
originally, as in the formation of a 
new home, in the furnishing of addi- 
tional rooms, or in moving into a new 
and larger dwelling; or, secondarily, 
in refurnishing from time to time, and 
purchasing additions to the family 


stock, usually in connection with the 
semiannual housecleaning. 

All of these occasions give rise to 
many problems that require good 
judgment. But these can usually be 
referred to a few simple rules that 
are not difficult to understand or to 
apply. Styles and fashions in these 
matters change more slowly than some 
other fashions, as in dress; but they 
do change, and while it is proper and 
desirable that the furnishings in the 
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“ Simplicity, Harmony, and Durability.” 


home should be to some extent orig- 
inal and express the individuality of 
its owners, it is natural and conven- 
ient for everyone to conform in a 
general way to the tendencies of the 
times in which he lives. Hence it is 
important to know in what direction 
the current of thought is moving, so 
as to keep in advance or abreast of 
it, rather than to lag behind. 
Simplicity, harmony, and durability 
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are the keynotes of the modern tend- 
ency. The general intention seems to 
be to avoid everything that is super- 
fluous, everything that has a tendency 
to catch and hold dust or dirt, or to 
add to the discomforts and dangers 
of dust and dirt by quickly wearing 
out. Hence carpets are being large- 
ly. replaced by hard-wood floors and 
rugs; wooden bedsteads, by beds of 
iron or brass; stuffed and upholstered 
furniture, by articles of plain wood 
or wood and leather. Wall papers are 
often discarded for walls tinted or 
calcimined with washable materials. 
“ Bric-a-brac,” flounces, valances, and 
all other superfluous articles are much 
less fashionable than formerly. 

Good and Bad Taste.—The same 
trend can be seen in decoration. Wall 
papers in solid colors, and hard-wood 
floors or solid-colored floor coverings, 
with rugs of Oriental patterns, are 
preferred to the large figured carpets, 
rugs, and wall papers with their so- 
called “cheerful” or bright and con- 
trasted colors. Stuffed plush, and 
other upholstered articles of furniture 
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in bright colors, or large figured de- 
signs, are being much less purchased 
than formerly. 

All this is a result of the Arts- 
and-Crafts movement originating in 
England with William Morris, invent- 
or of the Morris chair. A number of 
popular magazines are devoted to 
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these and kindred subjects, which oc: 
cupy a good deal of space in general 
periodicals of all. classes. 

Formerly there was little oppor- 
tunity for persons in small towns and 
remote rural districts either to be- 
come familiar with the right stand- 
ards or to obtain the more approved 
styles of furniture. But the general 
prosperity of recent years has re- 
sulted in many country homes being 
tastefully and elegantly furnished. 
The possibility of buying desirable 
styles on the mail-order plan has 
forced local dealers to keep better and 
more up-to-date stocks of all house- 
hold articles. Moreover, the great 
demand for simplicity of design has 
reduced the cost. There is now a 
good selection of household furniture 
in the less expensive grades upon the 
same models as the most costly and 
tasteful articles. 


FURNITURE 5 


Furniture should be chosen for sim- 
plicity and durability. The most 
simple designs are usually the most 
artistic, and the most durable arti- 
cles are likely to be the most san- 
itary. Quiet and subdued colors and 
dull finishes are the most restful and 
generally satisfactory, although the 
high polish of such furniture as ma- 
hogany is preferred by many people. 
To produce a soothing and restful ef- 
fect all the colors in a given room 
should be in harmony. The artistic 
quality that makes an article of fur- 
niture an object of beauty as well as 
of use should be sought in the lines 
of the design itself, rather than in 
additions by way of decoration. Cheap 
furniture stamped with scrolls and 
other designs in imitation of carving 
or the torturing of the natural lines 
of a piece of furniture into various 
fanciful knobs, curves, and_ scrolls, 
sometimes facetiously called “ ginger- 
bread,” have little to recommend 
them. The modern Craftsman and 
Mission styles of furniture indicate a 
change in the right direction. Not all 
of these designs are of equal value; 
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but for the most part they are simple, 
durable, and derive their beauty from 
their appropriateness and the natural 
lines on which they are constructed. 
Dainty white and gold spider-legged 
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furniture has no place except in draw- 
ing-rooms of wealth and extreme con- 
ventionality. 

Antique Furniture.—The craze for 
second-hand or antique furniture is, 
on the whole, rather absurd. Very 
few persons indeed are able to distin- 
guish a real antique from an imita- 
tion. Dealers in these goods may not 
only willfully deceive, but are often 
deceived themselves by persons who 
have so-called antiques, manufactured 
in America, shipped abroad and re- 
shipped to this country. The wood is 
not infrequently given the appearance 
of age by being buried in the ground, 
eaten with acids, or riddled with fine 
shot in imitation of worm holes. 

Eyen the cloth or leather in which 
the goods are upholstered may be 
given the effect of wear by mechan- 
ical means, and the whole may be 
placed on the market by fraud in 
such a way as to suggest that the 
articles are heirlooms. 

Modern furniture, made on the same 
models, can be obtained at much low- 
er prices, and is much more satisfac- 
tory than these supposed antiques. 


But, as a rule, antique pieces are not 
desirable unless a room can be fur- 
nished with them and can have all its 
appointments in harmony with the 
antique style. 

Furnishing.—William Morris says: 
“ Have nothing in your home that you 
do not know to be useful or believe 
to be beautiful.” It is a good rule in 
furnishing a new home to buy first 
only what is absolutely necessary, and 
not to buy an article that is not im- 
mediately required because it is beau- 
tiful or cheap, or for any other rea- 
son. After living for a while with 
only the few articles that are abso- 
lutely necessary, it will be easier to 
see just what is required that will 
harmonize with the articles already 
purchased and their surroundings and 
help to make a satisfactory whole. 

Moreover, the longer one lives with- 
out unnecessary furnishings the more 
he is likely to appreciate the wisdom 
of simplicity. Every new article pur- 
chased is a new care, and a few ob- 
jects of good quality in a room give 
a much more elegant effect than a 
large number of less desirable pieces. 
Hence there is no reason why any 
family, whether in the city or the 
country, cannot furnish their home in 
a thoroughly modern way that will 
always be in good taste and will be 
in good style for many years to come. 

Refurnishing.—It would, of course, 
very rarely happen that a family could 
afford or would wish to discard sery- 
iceable articles because they are not 
in good style or good taste according 
to present fashion. But as such arti- 
cles wear out and have to he replaced, 
or as additions are made from time to 
time, it is quite possible to refurnish 
in such a way that in comparatively 
few years the entire contents of the 
home will be modernized. Hence the 
importance of some knowledge of the 
subjects of harmony and color, sim- 
plicity, design, and durability in ma- 
terial and in modes. 

Color Schemes.—The most pleasing 
effects in decoration are obtained by 
treating each room or group of con- 
nected rooms in such a way as to get 
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a harmonious general effect or color 
scheme. And the color scheme must, 
of course, be chosen with reference to 
the purpose for which the room is 
intended, its shape and size, and the 
amount of sunlight it receives. Rooms 
can be so treated as to seem higher 
or broader than they are, the amount 
of light can be increased or subdued, 
and each room can be given a distinct 
tone and individuality appropriate to 
the uses to which it is put. This way 
of decorating does not necessarily cost 
any more than any other. It merely 
requires some knowledge and skill that 
can easily be acquired. 

The basis of the color scheme is, of 
course, in the background provided by 
the wall and floor coverings and the 
woodwork. But all the furnishings 
should be selected so as to form, with 
the background, a harmonious whole. 
Hence the subject naturally divides it- 
self into the separate topics of wood- 
work, wall coverings, floor coverings, 
and furniture. And the last topic can 
be best taken up in connection with 
each of the different rooms, as the liv- 
ing room, dining room, bedrooms, ete. 

Color and Light.—Some colors re- 
flect a large part of the light that falls 
upon them; others absorb it. The 
various shades of green are the great- 
est thieves of light. A dark-green wall 
will absorb about 85 per cent of the 
light; a dark brown perhaps 70 per 
cent; a light green, 50 per cent; an 
orange or yellow, 25 or 30 per cent; 
light blue, 35 per cent; and soft, deli- 
cate tints about 10 per cent. But of 
course these figures are only approxi- 
mate. Pure white absorbs about 15 
per cent of the light thrown upon it. 
Hence suitable color schemes for rooms 
facing south that need toning down 
are greens or the dull shades of blue, 
écru, or tan. 

For rooms facing west the lighter 
shades of green, with rose, terra cotta, 
or white, are appropriate. White 
enamel furniture with brass trimmings 
is suitable for such apartments. 

North and east rooms require warm 
tones of yellow, with which yellow oak 
furniture harmonizes, or warm shades 
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of red, which harmonizes with Mission 
oak. 

Most men would agree to Eugene 
Field’s remark that “ almost any color 
suited him, so long as it was red.” 
Hence red is a suitable color for the 
furnishing of a man’s room or den. 

For the dining room, provided it is 
a bright, sunny room, a suitable color 
is blue or grayish blue, harmonizing 
with the tones of delft china. Or, if 
the dining room is less well lighted, a 
rich warm tone of yellow gives a sun- 
ny atmosphere to the room. But avoid 
yellow of a greenish or lemon cast. 

For the hall, a suitable color is 
green, And for the living room, green 
or a warm shade of russet brown, to 
harmonize with the green of the hall. 

Bedrooms should be preferably in 
light and delicate colors. 


WALL COVERINGS 


The materials commonly used for 
wall coverings are chiefly of three 
sorts, paper, cloth, and paint, or 
washes applied direct to the walls. 
The last method is much more gen- 
erally used than formerly. Wall pa- 
pers are cheaper but less durable than 
cloth. Suitable tints and stains in 
water colors and calcimine are cheaper 
than either, and also more durable. 

Wall Papers.——Perhaps the com- 
monest wall coverings are the wall 
papers of various grades, from the 
ordinary wood-pulp paper costing but 
a few cents a roll, to the highest 
grades of cartridge, ingrain, or duplex 
papers, imitations of leather, and 
other specialties. 

Wall papers are very cheap, and 
anyone can readily learn how to hang 
them. Hence there is no reason why 
rooms should not be repapered as 
often as is necessary to keep them 
fresh and clean. 

Wall papers are especially suitable 
to walls that are rough or uneven, and 
to walls of houses that are not suffi- 
ciently well built. By suitable treat- 
ment paper can be hung on almost 
any wall, and it assists in keeping the 
rooms tight and warm. 


——— 
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Colors and Patterns.— The plain 
cartridge, ingrain, or duplex papers in 
solid colors are the most approved and 
among the most satisfactory wall pa- 
pers, especially for living rooms in 
general use. The absence of any pat- 
tern or design brings out in full relief 
the pictures upon the walls and other 
ornaments, and helps to give a quiet 
air of luxury to the apartment. But 
these are somewhat more expensive 
than ordinary wall papers, and require 
a smoother wall surface and better 
care in hanging. The edges must be 
trimmed on both ‘sides and “ butted,” 
or brought together side by side, tight 
enough not to show the wall between 
them, instead of being overlapped, as 
with ordinary papers. Otherwise the 
thickness of the paper would make a 
ridge which, on account of the solid 
color, would be plainly visible. This 
requires some skill, but with a little 
practice can be done by anyone. The 
edge should be trimmed with a sharp 
knife by means of a straightedge 
rather than with shears. 

Next to the ingrain papers, the two- 
toned or double-toned papers, having 
a subdued pattern in another shade or 
tint of the same color as the ground- 
work, are preferred for the living 
room. 

Good taste demands the selection of 
a paper having a comparatively small 
and simple design, and without large 
figures or striking and glaring con- 
trasts of color. Large-figured papers 
deprive pictures and other ornaments 
of all artistic effect and make the wall, 
which should be merely a background, 
stand out obtrusively. 

How to Choose Wall Paper.—The 
effect of wall papers cannot be well 
judged from small samples. Hence 
when possible choose from the stock 
itself and have two or three widths 
unrolled side by side to get the gen- 
eral effect. Remember that vertical 
stripes make a room seem higher than 
it is, that large figures and dark col- 
ors make it seem smaller, and that a 
simple design in natural outlines, as 
a landscape or flowers and foliage, has 


perspective and tends to give an effect 
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of greater width. Hence it may be 
suitable for halls or narrow apart- 
ments. 

Figured papers in dainty patterns, 
as poppies, roses, or other natural 
blossoms, are more suitable for bed- 
rooms than for living rooms. They 
can be selected to suit almost any kind 
of color scheme. Solid colors seem to 
make the walls retire; hence they give 
the effect of broadening and enlarging 
the apartment. This is especially true 
of the lighter shades. Mother Goose 
and other figured papers in suitable 
designs may be had for children’s 
rooms and nurseries, imitation leather 
for dining rooms and halls, and water- 
proof oilcloth papers for bathrooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Ceilings.—Various desirable effects 
may be produced in wall coverings by 
the treatment of the ceiling. Low 
rooms may be given an effect of great- 
er height by the use of a two-toned 
paper in narrow, vertical stripes, car- 
ried clear to the ceiling without a 
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border, and by fastening the picture 
molding as close to the ceiling as it 
will go. On the other hand, rooms 
that are too narrow in proportion to 
other dimensions may be given a bet- 
ter effect by lowering the picture 
molding one to two feet or more and 
papering up to the molding, but not 
above, the upper part of the wall be- 
ing whitewashed or calcimined in the 
same materials as the ceiling. 
Ceilings that have rough or crooked 
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places which cannot be repaired may 
be hung with a paper of the same 
quality as the walls, but usually of a 
lighter tint. The border may be put 
on around the edge of the ceiling in- 
stead of around the top of the wall, 
thus giving the room the effect of 
greater height. 

Or ceilings may be whitewashed or 
caleimined, or tinted with water col- 
ors, with or without stenciled borders 
or frescoes. 

Dadoes.—The effect of any room may 
be improved by a chair rail around the 
walls three feet from the floor. Suit- 
able material can be procured from 
dealers in picture moldings. This will, 
of course, be painted the same color 
as the woodwork. 

On the wall below hang cotton or 
linen cloth previously painted with 
boiled linseed oil and well dried, or 
cheap ingrain paper, and when dry 
paint this wall covering the same color 
as the woodwork. 

Or this dado may be developed with 
picture molding, the corners being 
mitered the same as picture frames. 
With the aid of a homemade miter- 
box anyone who is handy with tools 
ean do this work. 

Test for Wall Paper.—To test green 
wall paper for the presence of arsenic 
in dangerous quantities dip a sample 
in aqua ammonia. If arsenic is pres- 
ent, the paper will turn from green 
to blue. 

Or light a piece of the paper with 
a match, and when burning briskly 
blow it out. The presence of arsenic 
may be detected by an odor similar to 
that of garlic. 

Wall Coverings — Cloth.—Various 
grades of prepared cloth wall cover- 
ings are obtainable, as silk, linen, and 
burlap. These are more expensive 
than paper, and are objected to by 
some on the ground that they catch 
dust and are unsanitary, unless regu- 
larly swept and dusted every day. But 
these materials when of good quality 
are very durable, and furnish perhaps 
the most artistic of all backgrounds 
for pictures and other decorations. 
Burlap is more suitable for outer halls 
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or rooms furnished with heavy oak or 
Mission furniture. Silks and linens 
harmonize with mahogany and with 
the lighter and more graceful furni- 
ture of parlors and drawing-rooms. 
To Color Walls.— The Arts-and- 
Crafts movement is introducing the 
custom of tinting walls in waterproof 


“* Stencil Added Above.’”’ 


colors without the use of cloth or pa- 
per hangings, either in solid colors or 
with the addition of designs by means 
of stencils. The wall is usually tinted 
in a solid color, and the stencil added 
above the picture molding by way of 
border. 


“Protected by Means of a Dado.” 


Or the walls may be painted for 
half or two thirds of their height and 
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sanded and tinted above, a_ light 
molding of simple design being used 
to divide the two surfaces. The 
~ molding should be painted the same 
color as the woodwork. 

Or a chair rail and painted dado 
may be used, and the walls tinted 
above. 

Stairways. — Paper for stairways 
may be the same as the hall paper. 
It often becomes soiled along the bot- 
tom, and may be protected by means 
of a dado about three feet high car- 
ried around the hall and up the 
stairway, and surmounted by a light 
wooden molding painted to corre- 
spond to the adjacent woodwork. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


The principal kinds of floor cover- 
ings in common use are rugs of vari- 
ous kinds, both Oriental and domes- 
tic; carpets, and oilcloths, including 
linoleum. Of carpets, the most im- 
portant in the order of their value 
and desirability are Chenille Axmin- 
ster, Wilton Axminster, Moquette, 
Velvet, Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, 
Ingrain or Kidderminster, two or 
three ply, Venetian, and old-fash- 
ioned rag carpet. 

Chenille Axminster is an imported 
carpet, consisting of worsted chenille 
woven in strips upon a jute backing. 
1t comes three fourths of a yard wide 
in rolls, and may also be obtained in 
whole rugs or carpets specially de- 
signed for any kind of room. These 
are imported, principally from Scot- 
land. 

Domestic Axminster and Moquette 
are much alike. They have a thick, 
high, tufted pile, which is very dur- 
able. The Axminster is usually of 
better material and construction than 
the Moquette. The groundwork of 
these carpets is jute or cotton. The 
pile consists of tufts of soft woolen 
yarn fastened upon the groundwork 
so as to make the design. As each 
color in the design of these carpets is 
furnished from a separate roll, acting 
independently, any number of colors 
may be employed. Hence the most 
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elaborate patterns and shadings of 
color may be had in these carpets. 

Wilton and Brussels are made upon 
a groundwork of linen with a face of 
worsted in raised loops. In Brus- 
sels carpet these loops remain uncut, 
whereas in Wilton they are cut and 
the pile is sheared smooth. These 
loops are formed of woolen threads of 
continuous colors which, to form the 
design, are thrust through the warp 
threads at intervals by means of wires. 
As each color comes to the surface 
independently of the others, the de-~ 
Signs are exceptionally clear and per- 
fect, but the number of threads that 
can be employed conveniently is lim- 
ited; hence there are fewer colors and’ 
much less shading in these carpets 
than in Axminster or Moquette. 

Velvet and Tapestry Brussels are 
constructed on the same principle as 
Wilton and Brussels, except that the 
worsted threads which form the sur- 
face are not of continuous colors, but 
have the colors forming the design 
printed upon them before the fabric 
is woven; hence, without any addi- 
tional expense, any number of colors 
may be employed. For this reason 
the designs of Velvet and Tapestry 
Brussels are much more elaborate in 
color and shading than the Wilton or 
Brussels carpets. Tapestry carpets 
are more commonly used than any 
other kind except Ingrains, and hence 
they give rise in this country to the 
most important branch of carpet 
manufacture. 

Ingrain or Kidderminster carpet is 
the only kind of which both warp and 
woof is of wool. Hence it may be 
turned and worn on either side, al- 
though it shows a right and a wrong 
side in point of color. Its name of 
“Kidderminster ” is derived from the 
city in which it was formerly manu- 
factured on a large scale. The names 
“Ingrain” and “three-ply” arise from 
the fact that there are two grades, 
one of which consists of two layers 
interwoven or “ingrained” to cause 
the colors of the design to change or 
mingle, whereas the other has three 
layers similarly put together. 
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Venetian is made on a coarse 
ground of hemp filling with a woolen 
warp. It usually comes in stripes and 
is largely manufactured for stair cov- 
erings. 

Oilcloth consists of a foundation of 
burlap covered with a number of coat- 
ings of coarse paint. The pattern is 
printed on the surface with wooden 
blocks, one for each color. Oilcloth 
may be obtained in any width from 
three feet to twenty-four feet, but is 
ordinarily sold in narrow widths and 
medium weights. 

In purchasing oilcloth first look at 
the back and choose a grade of cloth 
the background of which is closely 
woven. Next see that the coating of 

‘paint is of good weight or thickness, 

and choose a cloth having a smooth 
surface rather than one which is 
coarse or has a raised pattern. These 
portions are the first to wear. 

Oilcloth improves with age as the 
paint hardens; hence select, if pos- 
sible, a piece which has been a long 
time in stock. 

Linoleum is a coined word for a 
floorcloth consisting of a mixture of 
oxidized linseed oil and pulverized 
cork. This is laid upon a foundation 
of coarse burlap and made to adhere 
by pressure. Linoleum was invented 
by an Englishman, William Walton, 
and was formerly sold at rather high 
prices on account of a monopoly in 
the use of the patents in the United 
States. The patents have now expired 
and linoleum is being sold in competi- 
tion with oilcloths for floor coverings. 
It presents a better appearance, is 
much more durable, and hence is 
cheaper in the long run. Oilcloths 
and linoleums, if of good quality and 
properly laid, are perhaps the best of 
all floor coverings for kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, or any other room where wet 
or greasy substances are likely to be 
spilled or where there is a great deal 
of wear. A good grade of linoleum in 
a solid color also makes a desirable 
background for Oriental or other rugs 
as a substitute for a hard-wood floor. 

To Lay Oilcloth.— The floors of 
many rooms, especially in houses that 
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have been standing for many years, 
become very rough. The cracks widen, 


-and some boards wear or settle more 


than others, making the surface un- 
even. This condition presents two 
difficulties: the cracks admit draughts 
from beneath, and the sharp and un- 
even edges wear the floor coverings. 
Linoleums and oilcloths being stiff 
and brittle are especially liable to 
wear and break along these cracks; 
hence, before laying these floor 
coverings, put down a number of 
thicknesses of newspapers. These 
will also prevent the floor covering, 
when heated by the sun or by the 
heat of a stove, from sticking to the 
floor. 

Or use carpet felt or carpet linings 
obtainable from dealers for this pur- 
pose. 

Or cover the floor evenly with saw- 
dust by working it into the cracks as 
much as possible. 

Or spread over the floor a rather 
thick coating of fine dry sand. 

Any of these methods makes a solid 
filling that increases the life of the 
oilcloth many years. 

To Varnish Oilcloths.—Oilcloth and 
linoleum may be much improved in 
appearance, and also indefinitely pre- 
served by an occasional coat of var- 
nish. To apply a fresh coat once in 
three months is not too often. This 
freshens the colors, prevents the oil- 
cloth from cracking, and, by lessening 
friction, makes it much easier to clean. 
If linoleum is used as a background 
for rugs in bedrooms or living rooms 
it may be painted, in imitation of va- 
rious colors of wood, with any of the 
modern varnish paints which contain 
stains, and dry with a smooth, glossy 
surface. When so treated a good lino- 
leum makes an imitation of a hard- 
wood floor, which can hardly be ex- 
celled either for beauty or durability. 
It is especially useful in, those cases 
where a large rug is used for the cen- 
ter of the room with an open border 
about it. It is, of course, much bet- 
ter in such cases to cover the entire 
room with linoleum, and to lay the 
rug upon this. 
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To Renew Linoleum.—Old pieces of 
linoleum may often be made as good 
as new by first washing them with a 
strong solution of sal soda, ammonia, 
and soapsuds to remove the original 
color. Then apply a coat of any good 
light-colored paint, and lay over this 
any desired color of varnish paint in 
imitation of the woodwork. Instruc- 
tions as to what paint to use may be 
had from the dealers. Always allow 
paint and varnish to become thor- 
oughly dry and hard before walking 
upon it. 

Use of Floor Coverings.—Floor coy- 
erings doubtless originated im the use 
by our primitive ancestors of the skins 
of animals as rugs, and the earliest 
floor coverings used by civilized na- 
tions were in the form of rugs. This 
usage still continues in the Orient. 

The later custom of manufacturing 
carpets and other floor coverings in 
long, narrow strips, to be joined to- 
gether, grew out of the desire to 
cheapen the process of manufacture 
by adapting the size of the fabrics to 
the uses of the loom. The custom of 
covering the entire floor of a room 
with carpet or other floor covering 
doubtless arose, in great degree, from 
the desire to cover cracks, knots, and 
other unsightly defects in cheap and 
badly made floors, to prevent soft- 
wood floors from wearing, and also to 
lessen draughts from the cracks be- 
tween floor boards. 

The present tendency among well- 
to-do people is back to the original 
idea of scattering rugs upon a smooth, 
polished surface. The ideal floor is 
undoubtedly of hard wood, properly 
laid and highly polished. This is the 
most sanitary, durable, and beautiful 
of all floors. It is the easiest to clean, 
and furnishes an ideal foundation as 
a basis for any interior decoration. 
The growing wealth of farmers as a 
class throughout the great central 
West and elsewhere, by reason of im- 
proved machinery and modern scier 
tific methods of agriculture, has re- 
sulted in the building and furnishing 
of many homes having floors of this 
sort in the smallest towns and rural 


districts throughout the United States. 
Moreover, modern means of transpor- 
tation, as trolley systems, interurban 
electric railways, automobiles, and the 
upbuilding of local telephone systems, 
have promoted the building in rural 
neighborhoods of a vast number of 
summer homes. There is hardly a 
community in the United States where 
modern houses constructed with pol- 
ished hard-wood floors and furnished 
with Oriental or domestic rugs as floor 
coverings is not to be seen. 

Another great educator has been the 
periodicals devoted to home making 
and especially catering to the class of 
suburban residents above mentioned. 
These models have set the fashion 
for bare floors and rugs, and there is 
no doubt but that as time goes on 
this custom will become increasingly 
popular. ; 

Hard-wood floors may be laid under 
certain conditions over old floors, and 
be all the better for having another . 
flooring beneath them, but they are 
somewhat expensive. Hence numerous 
ingenious methods have been used to 
secure the same result by imitation. 

To Imitate Hard-wood Floors.—Ob- 
tain a suitable hard-wood filler, and 
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press it into the cracks in the floor 
according to directions. Take care to 
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smooth the filler exactly level after 
the cracks have been filled. When this 
substance hardens, the floor will be 
smooth and even, and all danger from 
draughts will be permanently done 
away. Next apply a good stain of 
any desired color to match the wood- 
work, or apply a suitable paint mixed 
with varnish that will dry, leaving a 
hard, smooth, glossy surface. 

Soluble Glass for Floors.—Instead 
of the old-fashioned method of using 
wax for polished floors, etc.; soluble 
glass is now employed to great advan- 
tage. For this purpose the floor is 
first well cleaned, and then the cracks 
are well filled up with a cement of 
water glass and powdered chalk or 
gypsum. Afterwards a water glass of 
60° to 65°, of the thickness of sirup, 
is applied by means of a stiff brush. 
Any desired color may be imparted. to 
the floor in a second coat of the water 
glass, and additional coats given until 
the requisite polish is obtained. A 
still higher finish may be given by 
pumicing off the last layer, and then 
putting on a coating of oil. 

Or denim of good quality in solid 
colors may be laid upon the floor as a 
background for the rugs. But when 
this material is used the rugs must be 
large enough and numerous enough to 
cover most of the surface and receive 
the greater part of the wear. 

Or use heavy building paper pasted 
smoothly to the floors, and apply to 
this two or more coats of varnish 
paint. This mateyial wears well and 
presents a good appearance. 

Or heavy unbleached cotton or denim 
may be treated by tacking it against a 
building or laying it on a floor which 
is not in use, and applying with a 
paint brush one or two coats of lin- 
seed oil. After this is dry, apply a 
coat of varnish or “lac” paint, let 
dry and apply a second coat.. After- 
wards apply a coat of varnish. Let 
the cloth dry thoroughly before using. 
This is a good and cheap substitute 
for oilcloth and linoleum for kitchen 
floors and all other purposes. 

Or matting may be used, especially 
in bedrooms, sewing room, sitting 
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room, and even in the parlor if the 
rugs are of the right size and number 
and of sufficiently good quality. 

Or the floor may be covered, espe- 
cially in the sitting room, where there 
is more or less tracking in of mud 
and dirt, and in bedrooms, with a 
good quality of linoleum, which may 
be stained and painted in imitation 
of a hard-wood floor, or to correspond 
with the woodwork. 

The great advantage offered by the 
bare wood or a smooth surface such 
as linoleum is that it can be readily 
kept clean and free from dust, dirt, 
and all sorts of vermin. Rugs may 
be taken up and beaten out of doors 
and thoroughly aired on the line, and 
every particle of dust and dirt can be 
readily removed by wiping over the 
floor with a damp cloth drawn bag 
fashion over the head of a broom. 
Good rugs, both Oriental and domes- 


tic, are no more expensive than the- 


same grades of carpet, and their use 
is to be decidedly recommended for 
artistic and sanitary reasons as well 
as from a labor-saving standpoint. 
Denim.—Denim is perhaps the most 
generally popular floor covering as a 
background for rugs when cost is 
taken into account. But it is not, of 
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“Filling . . . Transformed into Rugs.’’ 


course, as durable as carpet, and does 
not come in fast colors. When partly 
worn, however, denim may be woven 
into rugs or converted into carpet rags. 

Filling.—An all-wool ingrain “ fill- 
ing” in greens and other solid colors 
is another popular floor covering much 
used as a background for rugs. This 
is very durable, but like denim tends 
to fade in comparatively few years. 
and must then be redyed or tran: 
formed into rugs. 
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To Choose Carpets—'The effect of 
design in carpets is much the same as 
in wall paper. Large patterns tend 
to make a room seem small, and bor- 
ders about the carpet have the same 
effect. The present tendency favors 
carpets in solid colors or having small 
and delicate patterns. Large patterns 
and all sorts of glaring contrasts of 
color should be avoided. Both very 
dark and very light carpets are diffi- 
cult to keep clean, and carpets con- 
taining blue, green, or other delicate 
colors, when exposed to sunlight, tend 
to fade. 

As to color, carpets should, of 
course, harmonize with the general 
color scheme of the room. But as 
they cannot be changed as frequently 
as the wall coverings, they should, as 
a rule, be in neutral colors that will 
harmonize with almost any other 
scheme that may be adopted. 

A point in favor of carpets having 
small patterns is that the two webs of 
which the carpet consists are much 
more closely interwoven if the design 
is small than if the pattern is a large 
one. Hence the carpet having a small 
design is likely to be more durable. 
Moreover, where there are no large 
patterns to attract the eye the results 
of wear are not so noticeable. 

As to material, ingrain or three-ply 
earpets being of wool and capable of 
being turned and worn on both sides, 
probably give most wear for the 
money of any carpets on the market. 
But Brussels and tapestry carpets, 
which are somewhat more expensive, 
are also, on account of their beauty 
and excellent wearing qualities, in 
very general use. 

Rag Carpet.—This is the cheapest 
carpet of all and can readily be made 
on a hand loom at home. It makes a 
thick and serviceable covering for the 
floors of kitchen or living rooms in 
winter. To make rag carpet, use a 
warp of strong cotton thread, and 
weave in any kind of rags twisted 
into small rolls. 

To Color Rag-carpet Warp.—First 
use a strong cotton yarn reeled into 
skeins of five knots. About one skein 


to the yard of carpet will be required, | 
with about three knots additional for 
binding at the end of each breadth. 

For tan color first soak the warp 
thoroughly with lime water; next boil 
it in.a brass or copper kettle in a 
strong solution of extract of hemlock 
bark in water. This is used by tan- 
ners for making leather, and may be 
obtained through a tanner or dealer 
in dye stuff. , 

For black color soak the warp in 
strong copperas water instead of lime 
water, and use iron or tin vessels in- 
stead of brass or copper. Afterwards 
boil in the hemlock solution. 

For slate color use weaker solu- 
tions of copperas and hemlock. 

For brown use a weak solution of 
copperas and a strong solution of 
hemlock. Thus, by a little experi- 
menting, the shades of color may be 
varied at will. 

Carpet Rags.—The contents of the 
rag bag should be first picked over, 
and rags intended to be used as car- 
pet rags should be washed and ironed 
and afterwards ripped apart. Seams 
and worn spots should be rejected. 
They should then be sorted according 
to the colors of materials, and if not, 
needed at once, stored away for fu- 
ture use in paper bags. Woolen rags 
should be protected against moths by 
pasting the tops of the bags together. 

Rags of fast and satisfactory col- 
ors need not be dyed. But better 
effects may often be obtained by dye- 
ing all rags to suitable colors. 

To cut carpet rags, trim around the 
outside of the rag, clipping off square 
corners, and continue cutting round 
and round until the rag is all cut up. 
By this means small pieces may be 
utilized, the rags will be of satisfac- 
tory length, and will require less sew- 
ing. Cotton rags and rags of fine 
dress goods make a smoother and bet- 
ter-looking carpet than rags of heavy 
woolen colors. Hence the latter had 
better be kept separate and made 
into rugs or kitchen carpets. 

The quantity of rags required fora 
carpet may be estimated by weight. 
For each yard one and one half to two 
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pounds of rags, depending upon the 
material, will be required. In sewing, 
it is better to mix the different shades 
of the same color so that the stripes 
will be of an even and uniform shade. 
Thus the breadths will present the 
same appearance. But if the pepper- 
and-salt pattern is desired all the 
colors may be mixed together. For 
this kind of carpet short pieces may 
be utilized. Rag carpets also come 
by the piece and may be bought in 
shops by the yard, the same as others. 
But when made at home or woven to 
order they can be ordered to fit the 
room, the breadths being made exact- 
ly to. measure and bound up at the 
ends. Allowance in ordering should 
be made for shrinkage, as the breadths 
tend to become a little shorter and 
wider with wear. 

To Cut Carpets.—Before cutting a 
new carpet, unroll a little more than 
twice the length of the room, double 
this in the middle so that the edges 
will come side by side, and work it 
back and forth so as to match the 
pattern at alength a little longer than 
that of the room. The required num- 
ber of strips can thus be cut in sucha 
‘way that the pattern will be matched 
exactly without waste. 

Try both ways on the floor before 
cutting, as it may be more economical 
to cut the lengths for the short way 
of the floor. Any pieces wasted in 
matching the pattern may be used to 
make rugs or foot stools, or to fill in 
recesses. 

To Sew Carpets—Sew with the 
through-and-through stitch, very close 
together. 

Straw Matting.—When purchasing 
straw matting it is advisable to buy 
the best grade of fine white or unfig- 
ured matting for all rooms alike; thus 
as it wears out it can be readily 
matched or replaced by putting good 
matting from two rooms together in 
one. 

Matting Rugs.—Cut suitable lengths 
of matting and hem with twine string 
for use as summer rugs. Two or more 
breadths may be attached together if 
desired to make wide rugs. Use plain, 
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or apply paint, or stain of any desired 
color. A large square rug can be 
made in this way to occupy the center 
of the floor, a border being made by 
painting or staining the floor, or cov- 
ering with green denim or drugget. 

Rag Rugs.—Very durable and use- 
ful rugs may be made of all sorts of 
old rags in the same fashion as a rag 
carpet, or by braiding, or they may be 
knitted or drawn through burlap or 
canvas as in embroidery. Small pieces 
may be utilized by commencing at one 
side and cutting the width of a car- 
pet rug almost to the end, then turn- 
ing a corner and cutting along the 
side, and so going around the outside 
until the piece is cut up. After clip- 
ping off the square corners the rag 
will be found to be of convenient 
length. Carpet rags should be wound 
into balls of uniform size. They catch 
less dust, and do not become tangled. 
When ready to tack them, have a sew- 
ing bee, or run them up on the sewing 
machine. This will enable you to do 
them very quickly. 

Old stocking legs make especially 
pretty rugs. 

To Make Drawn Rugs.—First pre- 
pare a frame by nailing together four 
pieces of lathe or other light pine 
stuff, and stretch on this a piece of 
strong burlap or coarse canvas. Pre- 
pare the rags by cutting them in a 
uniform width of one half inch or less, 
and wind each color in a separate ball. 
Draw the rags through the burlap by 
means of a hook, that can be extem- 
porized from a piece of wire. Insert 
the hook from above between the warp 
and woof of the burlap, and draw the 
rag up from below so as to form 
loops projecting at uniform heights 
above the burlap. This is the prin- 
ciple upon which Axminster carpet is 
made. A design may be traced on 
the burlap by means of chalk or char- 
coal, and the outlines drawn with two 
or three rows of rags in different col- 
ors. A little experience will indicate 
how closely together to draw the loops, 
which should project a half inch or 
less above the burlap. If desired, the 
loops may afterwards be clipped, as 
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is done with the Wilton carpets, by 
means of a sharp pair of scissors. 


CURTAINS, SHADES, AND DRAPERIES 


The use of curtains originated be- 
fore the invention of glass, when win- 
dows were either open or imperfectly 
protected against draughts. They 
originally hung straight down across 
the sash. 

At present. the object of window 
shades and curtains is primarily to 
regulate the amount of light in the 
room, and to screen the interior, when 
desired, from observation from with- 
out. It is a prime rule of good taste 
in decoration that it must not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the purpose 
for which a thing is intended. Hence 
curtains and draperies that cannot be 
drawn aside to admit the light, or let 
fall to exclude it, are objectionable. 
Curtains for French windows should 
be arranged with cords and pulleys 
so as to be brought out of the way 
when the windows are opened, or ad- 
justed on rods long enough so that 
they can be drawn to one side. 

Window Curtains. — Some city 
houses have three or four sets of 
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“Simpler Methods . . 


curtains, but the simpler methods of 
country houses are gaining in favor. 
One set is sufficient, and more than 


- serviceable materials are India 


two are undesirable. A thin semi- 
transparent curtain of lace, net, or 
muslin, in white or écru, may be used 
next the glass. This may either be 
crossed at the top and hang straight 
down or be draped at the middle sash 
with a band. This is a question of 
taste and depends upon the propor- 
tions of the room and the window. 
When an inner curtain of heavy ma- 
terial is used the lace or net curtain 
should usually be draped to soften the 
outlines. Lace or net curtains are 
usually, but not always, used down- 
stairs, and less expensive curtains of 
muslin are used for bedrooms and 
other upstairs windows. 

Materials for Window Curtains.— 
Lace curtains may be purchased ready 
made. Or curtains may be made of 
bobbinet or similar material and edged 
with ruffles or suitable lace. Or Cluny 
lace may be used by way of insertion. 
Plain scrim, with no other decoration 
than hemstitched hems, makes hand- 
some curtains. They launder easily 
and well. If they bleach with time 
they can be restored to their original 
color by being dipped in dilute coffee. 
The best materials for bedrooms are 
dotted Swiss or other muslins. Other 
inen, 
Aberdeen linen, Persian cotton, cre- 
tonnes, and linen taffetas. The reps 
of various fabrics—cotton, wool, and 
sillk—all hang well and are soft and 
graceful. 

Any suitable material may be scal- 
loped along the edge by means of a 
tumbler. Mark around this with chalk 
or pencil. Buttonhole the scallops and 
work in them polka dots or other sim- 
ple design. 

Muslin Curtains. — For bedroom 
curtains it pays to buy various cotton 
materials like dimity and muslin by 
the piece, and to make them all the 
same style. It is wise to keep to the 
same pattern, as dots or small rings, 
and to buy new pieces the same as 
the old, or as nearly so as they can be 
matched. . Then new curtains can be 
used with the old. As the curtains 
begin to wear they can be put to- 
gether as pairs, or changed from 
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room to room as long as any two are 
left. 

Or when curtains from the living 
rooms wear on the edges, trim them 
off, hem them neatly, and turn the 
edged border toward the sash. They 
will make good curtains for bedrooms 
or other inconspicuous windows that 
will last for years. 

Dyeing Curtains.—All cotton mate- 
rials can be readily dyed by dipping 
them in dye stuff after they have been 
washed and rinsed in the laundry. 
Thus the curtains can be made to 
conform to any desired color shade. 

Cheese cloth when dyed in suitable 
colors makes pretty and inexpensive 
curtains. Hemmed bands or borders 
of striped silkoline or other suitable 
material add a decorative effect. Dark 
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green trimmed with a stripe in Orien- ~ 


tal design and coloring makes a very 
pretty curtain. 

Or take cheese cloth or unbleached 
sheeting which may be any old mate- 
rial as old sheets, from which pieces 
of suitable size can be cut for cur- 


* Decorative Border in Oil Paints.” 


tains, and dye them in any suitable 
shade. White cotton dipped in a deep 
brown dye and afterwards in a deep 
green gives a beautiful gray-green 
color. 

Or unbleached cotton sheeting can 
be stenciled or hand painted with a 
decorative border in oil paints thinned 
slightly with turpentine, and thus 
given a very artistic effect. Cut the 
curtain wide enough so that the inner 


be] 


edge of each pair may be turned over 
eight inches. Fold this strip top and 
bottom into squares. Mark the squares 
by means of a stencil and paint any 
design to form the border. 

To Hang Lace Curtains——To hang 
lace curtains without assistance, first 
adjust the pole; throw the top of the 
curtain loosely over the pole; then, by 
means of a common pin or tack, fas- 
ten each scallop to the skirting board 
just above the carpet or along the 
floor. The curtain may then be drawn 
up rather firmly over the pole so that 
when the pins are removed the cur- 
tain will have been stretched just 
enough to lift it off the floor. This, 
without jumping down to look, in- 
sures the curtain hanging evenly. 

To Mend Lace Curtains—To mend 
delicate lace and net curtains when 
they first show a tear, take very fine 
thread and a hook and fill up the 
space with a single crochet stitch. 
When laundered the mend will defy 
detection. 

Or when lace curtains are much 
worn, take one or two of the worst 
for patches, and after the others are 
laundered cut a patch to match the 
design of the torn part, dip it in thick 
starch, lay it carefully over the rent, 
and iron it down. The starch will 
cause it to adhere until the curtains 
are laundered again. Strips of net or 
illusion may also be used in the same 
way. 

Sash Curtains—Use partly worn 
muslin or silk curtains for sash cur- 
tains. The tops and bottoms of old 
curtains that have not had the direct 
rays of the sun will usually be found 
best for sash curtains. The middle 
part can be discarded. Make a wide 
hem top and bottom through which to 
run the rod. A wide hem is not so 
likely to tear, and the curtains can be 
used either end up. Slip a round- 
headed hat pin into the hollow of the 
rod to run them in the hems, and they 
will pass easily through. Rods may 
be fixed inside the sash so as to be 


elevated with the window and not to. 


lean against the screen. Cords tacked 
across the window will prevent the 


sash curtain from beating against the 
screen. 

Or instead of rods use quarter-inch 
iron wire painted over with gold paint 
or otherwise gilded or silvered. This 
makes the wire look better and pre- 
vents it from rusting. This wire is 
suitable for shams, mantels, and closet 
curtains, and many similar purposes 
in house decoration. It answers the 
same purpose as brass rods, and is 
much cheaper. It can be purchased 
at any hardware store, cut to any de- 
sired length. 

Flour Sacks.— Large flour sacks 
may be utilized for sash curtains by 
carefully washing out the print and 
finishing with a suitable design in 
fancy work. 

Curtains for Broad Windows.—Di- 
vide a broad, low window, or two win- 
dows together, by running two shelves 
across, one at the top of each sash. 
Paint or stain these to match the 
woodwork. Fit sash curtains to both 
shelves by means of rods or quarter- 
inch iron or copper iron, and hang 


“ Dwide a Broad Low Window.’ 


from brass rings. Let the hangings 
match the woodwork or conform to 
the color scheme of the room. The 
upper shelves may be treated as a 
plate rail, and the lower shelf may 
hold pots of ferns or other green 
plants. 
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Window Shades.—A double set of 
window shades—an inner dark shade 
to harmonize with the color scheme of 
the room, and an outer white shade— 
are desirable, but both are not neces- 
sary. It saves carpets and other things 
from fading to exclude the sunshine 
when a room is not in use, and also 
assists in keeping sunny rooms cool in 
summer. Hence, a dark or tan shade 
is to be preferred, unless the house is 
fitted with blinds. In that case only 
the white shade is necessary. 

To Renew Window Shades.—Trim 
off the soiled or worn part at the bot- 
tom, make a new hem, and put back 
the stick. To do this lay on an iron- 
ing board, curled side down, the part 
of the shade that has been curled up 
over the roller and press it with a hot 
iron. This makes it easy to turn a 
hem, which may be stitched on the 
sewing machine. Let the stitch out as 
far as it will go so that the fabric 
will not pucker. 

Or, if the shade is too short to trim, 
change the ends by opening the hem 
at the bottom, taking the shades from 
the roller and tacking the bottom of 
the shade to the roller. Make a new 
hem and put back the stick. 

To Hang Window Shades.—To ad- 
just the spring on new window shades, 
roll them tight, fasten them into the 
sockets, and draw them down full 
length. Take them out of their sock- 
ets, roll them up again by hand, and 
again draw them down until the spring 
is as strong as desired. 

To Prevent Blowing Window 
Shades. — To prevent the window 
shades from being drawn out at the 
top of the window or blowing back 
and forth when the upper sash is low- ~ 
ered for ventilation, attach the cord 
from the bottom of the shade to the 
back of a chair, and move it a suffi- 
cient distance from the window to 
give a free circulation of air under- 
neath it. 

Substitute for Window Shades.— 
To economize on window shades, the 
upper rooms of a house may be fitted 
with shades of white cotton, having 
the selvage on one side and a very 
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fine hem on the other. By the addi- 
tion of a little glue size or gum arabic 
to the starch, they can be made very 
stiff. They look from outside almost 
equal to’ ordinary shades of Holland 
linen. They can, of course, readily be 
laundered when soiled. 
Draperies.—Portiéres and other dra- 
peries must be selected with due re- 
gard to the size and shape of the room, 
as well as to the color scheme. Heavy, 
thick draperies make a small room 
look close and stuffy. But light, airy 
hangings are equally out of place in 
a large room. To improve the effect 
of a room that is too narrow and high 
between joints, or a room having too 
high and narrow doors and windows, 
lower the window shades twelve or 
fifteen inches from the top and fill in 
the space with a grill, a rope network, 
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a shirring of silk, or similar decora- 
tion. If the doors open outward, or 
if a door is taken down and hung with 
draperies, lower the rod twelve or 
fifteen inches and fill in above with 
shirred silk or silkoline to harmonize 
with the portiéres or draperies. 
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Or run a shelf or plate rack across 
the top of the door on a level with 
the top of the window shades; by 
these means the room is made to seem 
lower and larger in proportion to its 
height. 

Or lower the curtain from the pole 
by means of cords to match the dra- 
pery. Lace over the pole and through 
the hooks on the pins. 

Portiéres.—In addition to the vari- 
ous grades of draperies on the mar- 
ket, burlap and other suitable farbrics 
may be made up for this purpose at 
much less expense. 

Or brown leather scraps may be 
purchased from bookbinders at a few 
cents a pound, cut in strips about half 
an inch wide, and tied in lots after 
the manner of carpet rags. These 
make very cheap and effective dra- 
peries for libraries and living rooms. 

Choose preferably materials that will 
not catch and hold dust more than is 
necéssary, and avoid flounces, fringes, 
and tassels coarse enough to allow 
dust to accumulate in them. It is a 
good plan in summer to take down 
heavy draperies, shake and clean them, 
and pack them away until fall in a 
moth-proof box or chest. They will 
last longer, and the house will be much 
cleaner, more airy, and comfortable 
without them. 

Or, if desired, replace the winter 
draperies with cheap draperies of dark 
green or other color of burlap. Lower 
the pole a foot or more from the cas- 
ing to let the air pass through, and 
let them swing clear of the floor. 

Curtain Rings.—Rub the curtain 
poles occasionally with a rag dipped 
in kerosene oil to make the rings slip , 
easily. 

To Clean Draperies.—Draperies and 
tapestries hung upon the walls may 
be cleaned by pouring gasoline into a 
shallow pan, and brushing them with 
this by means of a soft brush or whisk 
broom. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


Screens.—Have a carpenter nail to- 
gether strips of pine or other cheap 
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well-seasoned wood in any desired 


shape or size and in one or more pan- . 


els. Hinge these together and have 
straight bottom supports with braces 
to prevent the screen overturning. 
Cover this with burlap, grass cloth, 
feather, or any suitable fabric and em- 
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broider or otherwise decorate as de- 
sired. Such screens are inexpensive, 
artistic, and useful to hide corners, 
openings to doors—as a kitchen door 
—and also to prevent draughts and to 
admit of opening windows for ven- 
tilation. 

Footstools—Save the ends of car- 
pets left in evening up the design, also 
remnants of materials used for dra- 
peries, screens, and the like, to cover 
footstools. Make a lining of cotton 
cloth of the desired shape, to be filled 
with excelsior or similar material and 
cover with any desired fabric. 

Or take a piece of plank of any 
preferred size two or three inches in 
thickness. Pad it with cotton batting 
and cover with suitable material. 
Button down with brass tacks, Screw 
underneath heavy cast-iron clothes 
hooks as feet. 

Or make a footstool of empty tin 
cans such as tomato cans. Six cans 
will make a three-cornered footstool, 
or seven a round one. Cover each 
separately with cloth, turning the rag- 
ged tin edges down; stitch them to- 
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gether and cover with any suitable 
material. 

Or make heavy cushions similar to 
sofa cushions, and cover with heavy 
material, to take the place of foot- 
stools. 

Filling for Fancy Pillows.—Among 
the materials recommended for filling 
sofa pillows, porch cushions, and floor 
cushions, in addition to feathers, are 
excelsior, grass clippings, hay or 
straw, paper, cotton batting, dried 
tea leaves, milkweed fluff, hops, dry 
rose leaves, and lavender. Pine, hem- 
lock, or balsam needles may also be 
used, and are recommended for their 
delicate odor. 

Feather pillows are, of course, the 
best. To save chicken feathers for 
pillows, take the feathers immediate- 
ly after dressing the fowls, cover them 
with hot suds, and wash thoroughly. 
Put them in a large pan and let stand 
on the stove or in a slow oven until 
thoroughly dried. Let the heat be as 
strong as possible without scorching. 
Put them in a cloth bag and set in a 
dry place until enough have accumu- 
lated for a pillow. They will thus 
keep fluffy, and after being aired will 
be fresh and clean and without odor. 

Or take cotton batting and pick 
the cotton up very fine and fluffy. 
Place it in the oven in a pan and bake 
it with a slow fire. Have the heat as 
strong as possible without scorching 
the cotton and bake until thoroughly 
dry. If the cotton is picked up very 
fine and thoroughly baked it will not 
grow hard or mat up in pillows. Make 
an inner pillow to contain the cotton, 
and after it is stuffed go over it by 
means of a brush with a varnish of 
melted wax. This will make the pil- 
low impervious to moisture, and the 
cotton will always continue soft and 
downy. 

Or gather milkweed pods when 
nearly ripe. Store in a dry place un- 
til they burst open. Carefully sepa- 
rate the down from the seeds in the 
center, put them in a tight muslin bag 
rather than ticking. This material is 
equal to down. 

Or carefully rake the grass clip- 
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pings from the lawn, raking lightly 
so as not to get dead grass or leaves. 
Cure. these in loose beds, sunning for 
several days and turning frequently. 
Store in sacks in a dry place, and be- 
fore using dry thoroughly at the fire. 
Put them in the pillows while hot. 
Pillows thus made are light and soft, 
and have a delightful fragrance. 

Or wash clean old pieces of woolen 
ingrain carpet. Ravel it up and use 
the ravelings for filling cushions. 

Or take newspaper or any paper 
from the wastebasket, tear it into 
strips a few inches long and half an 
inch wide and curl these over a 
blunt edge, the same as in curling 
feathers. 

Or save tea leaves, dry thoroughly 
in the oven, and fill the pillow with 
these. 

Or mix the tea leaves with other 
substances. 

Or mix in cedar sprays, rose leaves, 
lavender, and the like. 

To Make Pillows.—Make sofa pil- 
lows large and fill them full enough so 
that they will be comfortable. Cover 
with silk, linen, or other soft fabric 
that will be comfortable, as well as 
artistic. If rough materials or em- 
broidery are used for decoration, have 
one side of the pillow covered with 
soft material for use. 

Have an inner pillow of cotton or 
other cheap material, and do not sew 
the cover to this, but leave an opening 
at one end. Sew an under facing 
along each of its two edges, and blind 
stitch the lower ends of the facings. 
Along the upper edge of one facing 
sew small buttons, and on the corre- 
sponding inside edge make button- 
holes. Thus the pillow can be removed 
when the cover requires cleaning. 

Denim, chambray, linen, crash, per- 
cale, and many other materials make 
inexpensive washable porch or scfa 
pillows. 

Or the wrappings that come about 
bolts of matting, and that can usually 
be obtained from dealers for a small 
sum or gratis, make inexpensive pil- 
lows that are very durable. Baste the 
edges together and bind with any 
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strong cloth about two inches wide, 
and stitch all around on the machine. 

Or take ordinary burlap sacks such 
as hold potatoes, sugar, etc. Wash 
thoroughly and dye any desired color. 
One side of these may be covered with 
oilcloth for outdoor use. 

Pillow Ticks.—Make ticks of heavy © 
sheeting rather than ordinary pillow 
ticking, and after making up the tick, 
turn it inside out and go over the in- 
side with a hot flatiron plentifully 
rubbed with beeswax. Continue until 
the inside of the pillow is covered 
with a coating of wax. This makes 
the pillow waterproof and prevents 
feathers or other material used in 
stufing the pillow from working 
through. 

Chair Cushions.—Cover cushions for 
wicker chairs or Morris chairs with 
velveteen. This is a cotton fabric 
(hence not liable to the attacks of 
moths), and only requires brushing to 
keep it in order. A linen cover for 
the top of a Morris chair fastened 
with tapes helps to keep the cushion 
clean and can easily be removed when 
soiled. 

Pillow Covers.—Make large, fancy 
pillow covers (square in shape) of any 
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suitable heavy material, as tapestry, 
denim, rep, and the like. Leave one 
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end open, turning in a rather wide 
hem, and place strong hooks and eyes 
or glove fasteners inside the hem to 
admit of readily opening and closing 
the aperture. Into these covers ordi- 
nary pillows that are used at night 
on folding beds or couches can be 
crowded each morning, and thus can 
be made to do double duty. This de- 
vice will be found very convenient for 
persons who are obliged to use their 
living rooms as sleeping apartments. 
But ordinary pillows can thus for 
economy’s sake be utilized as fancy 
pillows in any circumstances. 
Umbrella Stand.—To make a cheap 
umbrella stand, take two or three 
smooth sugar-barrel hoops, cut out a 
piece to make them small enough, 
bring the ends together, and nail them 
to lathes about three feet long. Place 
the lathes several inches apart, nailing 
on the hoop at the top, center, and 
bottom. Use a tin pan at the bottom, 
smooth the whole with sandpaper, and 
paint or stain to any desired color. 


LIVING ROOMS 

The old custom of setting apart a 
“best room” or parlor to be used only 
on special occasions, as for weddings, 
funerals, or the entertainment of com- 
pany, is happily passing away. Only 
very wealthy people now have draw- 
ing-rooms reserved for state occasions. 
The present tendency is to call all the 
lower rooms of the house “living 
rooms,” and to have all the members 
of the family use them freely. A room 
set apart from ordinary use, and hence 
shut up much of the time from sun 
and air, is not good for the physical 
or moral health of the household. 
Hygiene demands that sun and air 
should be admitted freely to all parts 
of the house. The furnishings them- 
selves, if good care is given them, will 
be improved rather than injured by 
ordinary wear, and guests will receive 
a far pleasanter impression from the 
easy and graceful atmosphere impart- 
ed to a room by daily use, than from 
the stiff and formal restraints imposed 
by the old-fashioned parlor. A hostess 
who takes her friends into a sitting 


room and tells them frankly that she 
prefers to “live in her own parlor” 
will have more friends than critics. 
The arrangement is plainly for the 
good of the family, and all who visit 
such a home will be the better for 
having been taken into the wholesome 
family life. 

When possible, it is pleasant and 
convenient to have two living rooms 
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thrown together by folding or sliding 
doors, with a grill and portiéres or 
other suitable draperies across the 
opening. The effect of many country 
homes could be greatly improved by 
cutting an arch or square opening 
about the width and height of two or- 
dinary doors placed side by side or 
slightly wider, so as to throw two liv- 
ing rooms into one. Suitable folding 
or sliding doors, while desirable, are 
not necessary, as the opening can be 
closed by means of heavy hangings 
sliding on a rod. One of these rooms 
may, if desired, be furnished with 
more care and used less frequently 
than the other. But both should be 
regarded as living rooms in the full 
sense of the word. 
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“Front Room.’—Large houses and 
ample means will, of course, suggest 
other living rooms, as the library, mu- 
sic room, a special sewing room, and 
the like. But these are neither neces- 
sary nor possible in ordinary house- 
holds, and the “ front room” may be 
made not only more habitable but also 
more attractive to callers and guests 
by the presence of a piano or other 
musical instrument, and by low book- 
cases built along the walls, three or 
four shelves high, to hold the family 
collection of books, and stained or 
painted to match the woodwork. The 
top of these bookcases may be finished 
by a shelf about breast high, or slight- 
ly lower, on which plaster-of-Paris 
casts, vases, or flowers and other ap- 
propriate objects may be displayed. 
A “front room” having the walls 
hung with suitable cloth or paper in 
solid colors, or two-toned shades of 
brown or green, with shades of green 
or tan, and hangings to match the wall 
coverings; a hard-wood floor waxed 
and oiled, or floor stained or painted 
in imitation of hard wood, or a solid- 
color floor covering of denim or in- 
grain filler, with rugs of Oriental pat- 
terns and appropriate furniture, will 
have a distinctly modern and artistic 
atmosphere. 

Couch.—Couches and sofas having a 
raised headpiece or arms at either end 
are giving place to plain couches, after 
the fashion of the Oriental divan, 
without head or arms, and covered by 
appropriate couch covers. An ordi- 
nary folding canvas cot bed and a 
common cotton top excelsior or hair 
mattress thick enough to prevent sag- 
ging in the middle is really superior 
to a sofa or davenport costing much 
more money. Imitation Bagdad or 
other suitable couch covers in cotton 
fabrics are inexpensive, and a row of 
fancy pillows can be readily made of 
washable material at slight expense. 
Thus the entire couch and furnishing 
may be had at the cost of but a few 
dollars. 

On the other hand, by purchasing 
an iron or steel couch with wire-spring 
top and hair mattress, and adding a 


real Bagdad or other Oriental couch 
cover and pillows to correspond, a 
couch may be had that will be in 
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keeping with the most luxurious sur- 
roundings. 

To Make a Davenport.—To utilize 
an old-fashioned heavy bedstead of 
valuable hard wood, as mahogany, oak, 
cherry, or walnut, that has been re- 
placed by an iron or brass bed, lower 
the headboard by sawing off the_legs, 
and taking out the panels. Lower the 
footboard in the same way. Saw it in 
two and use it for arms. Use one rail 
for the front part below the seat. Use 
the other rail and any removable pan- 
els from the headboard to furnish the 
remainder of the siding. Even the rail 
brackets may be used to furnish the 
front at the lower edge of the rail. 
Have an upholsterer prepare a suit- 
able top cushion of cloth or leather to 
match the wood. Make the seat of 
any cheap wood, as it will be covered, 
by the cushion. The seat may be 
hinged, if desired, and thus provide 
underneath a receptacle for any de- 
sired purpose. Anyone handy with 
tools can do this work, or a local cab- 
inet maker can be employed at slight 
expense. 

Or, to utilize an old-fashioned post 
bedstead, saw off the posts and make 
them into pedestals for lawn seats, 
chairs, taborets, tables, and similar 
articles, 
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Center Table—Have a low center 
table, with a reading lamp or a hang- 
ing lamp suspended over it, drawn out 
from the wall, and covered with books 
and periodicals, so that all the mem- 
bers of the family can gather about 
it. Cover this with a suitable cloth to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
the room. The opportunity thus sug- 
gested of drawing up a number of 
chairs invites just the sort of infor- 
mal social life that is so much needed 
in every community, and that cements 
the family bond as well as strengthens 
the ties of neighborliness. 


“Have a Low Center Table.” 


Tea Table.—Have, if possible, in one 
corner of the room a small, low table 
with an alcohol lamp and suitable tea 
things for making a cup of tea with- 
out going for it to the kitchen. This 
simple expression of hospitality gives 
a note of good cheer that is much 
needed in modern social life. There 
need be no formality suggested by a 
cup of tea offered to a caller even in 
the most quiet neighborhoods, and 
“having all of the needful articles at 
hand helps to give the serving of tea 
an air of grace and naturalness. 

Chairs.—Select chairs as other fur- 
niture for simplicity and durability, 
and avoid complicated affairs such as 
the patent rockers, carved or stamped 
furniture, and all elaborate designs 
and decorations.. The lines of the 
Morris chair suggest ease and comfort, 
and they are to be strongly recom- 
mended, Chairs of willow and wicker 


work are graceful, comfortable, and 
satisfactory. Of course, mahogany and 
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other hard woods will be selected by 
those who can afford them. As to 
design, the Colonial models and the 
Craftsman and Mission styles of furni- 
ture are among the most satisfactory. 

Taboret.—The low stand or taboret 
holding a graceful fern or other potted 
plant in a suitable jardiniére adds an 
agreeable touch of grace and color to 
the living room. 

Music.— The modern invention ef 
the mechanical piano player has un- 
locked many a dusty piano and opened 
the whole world of music to thousands 
of homes. Heretofore the cost of a 
musical education has restricted the 
natural love of music in most families 
to but a few simple hymns and tunes 
that almost anyone could play. Hence 
the piano need no longer be regarded 
as necessarily confined to homes where 
some member of the family has a pro- 
nounced musical talent. Certainly 
nothing signifies more, with the pos- 
sible exception of a collection of good 
books, than a musical instrument in 
the family living room. 

Care of Piano.—To keep the piano 
or organ in good condition, arrange to 
have the atmosphere of the room dry, 
but not too dry, and at a moderate 
and even temperature. If the atmos- 
phere is damp, there is a tendency for 
the wires to rust and the keys to stick. 
A dry heat without any moisture in 
the air will tend to check the varnish 
and also to injure the adjustment of 
a musical instrument. Hence, if rooms 
are heated by hot air, hang a small 
galvanized iron pail containing water 
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from the under side of the register, 
so that the heated draught in coming 
up will bring a small amount of mois- 
ture with it. 

Or, if gas or coal stoves are used for 
heating, place a suitable vessel of wa- 
ter on the top of the stove. The slight 
resulting moisture will be beneficial to 
all the furniture, although the piano 
will perhaps suffer most from the lack 
of it. The slight humidity is also good 
for the health of the family. 

Do not stand the piano close against 
an outer wall, which may be damp or 
chilled from frost in winter, and if pos- 
sible keep it out of a direct draught. 
If an upright piano, tack a dust cover 
of denim or other suitable material 
across the back to exclude dust, leay- 
ing flaps wide enough to be thrown 
over the piano when sweeping. ‘These 
can hang down )hehind the piano when 
not in use. Take care that no small 
articles laid on the keys find their way 
inside of the instrument. Have a mu- 
sic cabinet, so as to keep the top of 
the instrument free from books and 
- sheet music. Keep the piano closed 
when not in use, and have it tuned 
three or four times a year, or oftener, 
if necessary. If it is not kept up to 
pitch it will not stay in tune when 
required, An hour or two of practice 
on a piano each day will keep it in the 
best condition. But, if possible, every 
key on the keyboard should be struck 
at least once daily. 

Care of Sheet Music.—Have a music 
cabinet, homemade if necessary, with 
shelves large enough for a piece of 
sheet music, and close enough together 
to admit of keeping the pieces classi- 
fied. Bind two or more pieces of mu- 
sic of the same general kind together 
as desired by means of brass brads 
sold by stationers. The use of these 
is very simple. Lay the sheets one 
upon the other in the order desired, 
cut a slot top, bottom, and middle a 
half inch from the back edge with a 
penknife, insert the brad and turn 
down the edges. 

Or, to bind music together, take a 
piece of strong manila or other tough 
paper two inches or more in width, 
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and as long as the music is high. Fold 
this lengthwise in the middle and 
paste one side to.one piece of music, 
the other to another. Run over this 
with a hot flatiron to insure its dry- 
ing quickly and evenly without wrin- 
kles. If the sheets tear apart, insert 
a similar strip between the torn sheets, 
and when all have been reénforced in 
this way take a similar strip of tough 
paper or muslin wide enough to go 
round the back of the whole collection 
and lap over an inch or more on either 
side. Slush the back well with paste 
or glue, lay on this strip, rub down 
tightly, and let dry under a weight. 
A manila folder or cover the same 
size as the music itself may be “ drawn 
on” in a similar way to correspond 
to the cover of a bound book. 
Pictures—Good and Bad Taste—A 
good illustration of what to avoid is 
found in the family photographs en- 
larged by the carbon or imitation pas- 
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“Much Less Seen than Formerly.” 


tel process, and surrounded by massive 
frames at the recommendation of en- 
terprising manufacturers, whose prof- 
its are in proportion to the size of 
the frame and the elaborateness of the 
molding. Only the eloquence of the 
venders could give such pictures even 
a temporary popularity, but they are 
seen everywhere. Family photographs 
should be, as a rule, confined to sleep- 
ing apartments rather than displayed 
in living rooms, and much better re- 
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productions can be had in smaller sizes 
than upon a large scale. Carbon and 
other reproductions have little deco- 
rative value, and even when enlarged 
should be framed as simply and un- 
obtrusively as possible. This work can 
usually be done at a lower rate and 
of a better quality by a local photog- 
rapher. The difference in expense will 
usually furnish the living room with 
a good photographic reproduction of 
one of the masterpieces of the world, 
that will be equally interesting to 
strangers and instructive to the in- 
mates of the home. Happily, public 
taste is rapidly improving in these 
matters. Heavy and elaborate mold- 
ings with intricate designs made of 
putty and covered with gilt paint, or 
oak molding stamped in imitation of 
hand carving, and the like monstrosi- 
ties are much less seen than formerly. 
The object of picture molding is, of 
course, twofold—to protect and to de- 
fine the picture; hence the frame itself 
should be unobtrusive and should in 
no way attract the eye to itself. If 
the wall coverings are in solid colors 
or quiet two-toned effects, and the 
picture frames are simple and appro- 
priate, the picture itself stands out 
in all of its natural beauty. Thus the 
object is attained for which the pic- 
ture was hung. A few pictures of 
reasonable size and real merit, simply 
but appropriately framed, give a much 
more artistic effect than does a wall 
crowded with a large number of sub- 
jects among which those that are in- 
ferior must necessarily suffer by con- 
trast. 

Pictures to Choose.—Select for liv- 
ing rooms landscapes, reproductions 
of still life, ideal heads and faces, and 
reproductions of masterpieces por- 
traying scenes or subjects that might 
properly be the subject of conversa- 
tion in the social circle. 

For the music room, photographs of 
eminent composers and other musi- 
cians, or reproductions of paintings 
suggested by the use of the room, are 
appropriate. 

For the library, photographs of lit- 
erary and other public men, and re- 
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productions of public buildings of all 
ages and in all parts of the world, are 
in order. 

Reserve for the privacy of sleeping 
apaitments photographs of friends or 
relatives of the family, children, and 
all ther pictures that, however inter- 
esting they may be to the owner, can 
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be of no general concern to those who 
are not members of the family. 

To Hang Pictures—Do not make 
the common mistake of hanging pic- 
tures above the line of sight, so as to 
make it necessary to strain the eyes 
in looking up at them. Pictures should 
not, as a rule, hang more than five 
and one half feet from the floor— 
about on a level with the eyes of a 
person of average height when stand- 
ing. But, of course, the different pic- 
tures, for the sake of variety, are 
hung slightly above or below this line, 
according to their size and other cir- 
cumstances, and not at a uniform 
level. Remember that in looking at 
a picture the eye falls, not at the ex- 
act center, but at a point about in- 
termediate between the center and 
the top of the picture, or at about 
one third of its depth from the top. 
Hence, if a picture is hung so that 
the line of sight of a person of aver- 
age height when standing falls on 
this point, it is displayed to the best 
advantage. 
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Do not hang a picture in direct 
light, as exactly opposite a sunny 
window. When possible, e picture 
should be located with reference to 
windows and other openings so hat 
it will be lighted as the artist intend- 
ed; that is, the shadows in the pici ure 
should appear to be cast by the light 
that falls upon it. 

Suspend large and heavy pictures 
from a picture molding which may be 
as near to the ceiling as possible to 


“On a Level with the Eyes. 


give a low room the effect of greater 
height, or lower it from the ceiling to 
give a high room a broader effect. 
Use as little picture wire as may be. 
Two wires and hooks, one near either 
end of a large picture, rather than a 
single hook with wire running from it 
diagonally in either direction, is to 
be preferred. Suspend small pictures 
preferably from small hooks or tacks 
driven into the wall behind the pic- 
ture itself, and by means of rings or 
screw eyes in the back of the frame, 
all of which will be concealed from 
sight when the picture is hung. That 
is, have as little picture wire visible 
as possible. Ordinary woven picture 
wire is now inexpensive and can be 
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used again and again. It not only 
looks better but is safer than cord. 
Ordinary “silver” wire is suitable for 
most purposes. It can be touched up 
with a little bronze paint to hang gilt 
frames, or when it becomes tarnished. 
Picture hooks of brass may be painted 
white or otherwise, to conform to the 
color of the picture molding and thus 
be less conspicuous. 

In order to get the most effective 
arrangement, when in doubt where to 
hang pictures, do the experimental 
grouping on the floor.. Thus the pic- 
tures may be shifted about until the 
most tasteful way is found. This 
saves many trips up and down the 
stepladder. When taking down pic- 
tures from the molding, make a dot 
with a pencil point on the wall back 
of the molding, where it will not show, 
exactly where the hook was hung, or 
leave the hook in place so that the pic- 
ture when cleaned may be returned to 
its place without the necessity of 
measuring again. But if the wall cov- 
erings are of material that shows the 
effect of fading, as do most solid col- 
ors, especially greens and browns in 
ingrain papers, burlap, and the like, 
change the position of the pictures 
occasionally. Otherwise the wall coy- 
ering behind the picture will not fade, 
and when for any reason a change 
becomes necessary the outlines will be 
unsightly. 

Passepartout.—Buy a piece of glass 
cut to the desired size at a picture 
shop. Common window glass will an- 
swer. Or buy old photographic nega- 
tives from a photographer, and have 
them cut to the right size if necessary 
by a glazier. Soak these in strong 
potash lye to remove the films, and 
rinse in clear water. The glass may 
be of the same size as the picture, or 
the picture may be mounted on a suit- 
able mat and backed with a piece of 
cardboard in which small rings or 
pieces of wire have been inserted to 
hang it up by. Bind the whole around 
the edges with passepartout binding, 
which may be had in any desired color 
of a dealer in photographic supplies. 
Thus prints and photographs may be 
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neatly and artistically framed for next 
to nothing and form suitable orna- 
ments for any home. 

Mats for Pictures—Use common in- 
grain or moire wall papers of various 
colors in place of mats or picture 
mounts. It is cheaper and equally 
effective. Mount the pictures on the 
mats as photographs are mounted, if 
desired, or measure the proper size for 
a cut-out with pencil and paper on 
the back of the mat and cut along the 
edges with the point of a very sharp 
penknife or a razor... 

Magazine Covers.— The cover de- 
signs and full-page illustrations of 
several of the leading monthly and 
other periodicals are reproductions of 
the best works of prominent artists 
and illustrators. These are freely 
used in many homes to decorate the 
walls of libraries, dens, and sometimes 
living rooms, either framed or bound in 
passepartout binding or merely neatly 
trimmed with a straightedge, and at- 
tached to the wall by means of brass- 
headed tacks or thumb tacks. A series 
of cover designs of one or more peri- 
odicals makes a very interesting and 
attractive frieze for the den or library. 

To Transfer Pictures.—To transfer 
to glass any sort of pictures upon 
paper or cardboard, cut the glass to 
the desired size, wash it clean with 
soap and water, rinse dry and go over 
the surface with a cloth moistened in 
alcohol. Apply one or two coats of 
colorless copal or other hard spirit 
varnishes, and let dry where no dust 
can fall upon it. Soak the print or 
photograph in water until it is thor- 
oughly saturated, or, in the case of a 
photograph, until it can be detached 
from the mount. It will not be in- 
jured by water if care is taken when 
it is wet not to tear it. Let stand in 
water over night if necessary. When 
fully saturated lay the face of the 
print on a sheet of blotting paper, give 
the glass a fresh coat of varnish, and 
when the varnish becomes tacky, but 
before it dries, put the engraving in 
place, face downward, on the var- 
nished side of the glass. Rub it down 
by means of a straightedged piece of 


soft rubber called a “squeegee,” or 
the blunt edge of an ivory paper cut- 
ter. Thus get every bubble of air out 
from between the print and the glass. 
By means of a soft piece of India 
rubber rub up and remove the moist 
paper from the back of the print until 
it becomes transparent and as thin as 
may be without injuring the image. 
Varnish the back and let it dry. Pic-' 
tures thus transferred are especially ~ 
convenient for binding with passe- 
partout tape, as there is less weight 
and thickness to be sustained. : 
Pictures—To Transfer to Plaster.— 
To transfer a print of any sort from 
paper or cardboard to a plaster-of- 
Paris mold or cast, or rather to mount 
the print on a suitable disk of plaster 
of Paris, first obtain a dish or tray of 
suitable size and shape, of tin, glass, 
Japan ware, or any hard substance 
having a smooth surface. Moisten the 
edges of the print with water, and if 
it is mounted on thick paper or card- 
board bevel the edge of the mount 
from the back by rubbing with a piece 
of sandpaper or sheering it by means 
of a razor or other sharp tool so that 
the edge of the print will be thin. But 
take care not to give a ragged edge to 
the print itself. Obtain plaster of 
Paris from a paint shop and mix it 
with cold water to the consistency of 
cream. Dip the picture in cold water, 
lay it face down in the bottom of the 
tray, and squeegee it down smooth to 
force out bubbles of air from between 
the print and the glass. Pour the 
plaster over it to a depth of half an 
inch or less, and before the plaster sets 
insert into the back hooks or passe- 
partout hangers by means of which to 
suspend it. Just before the plaster 
hardens loosen it slightly about the 
edges with a sharp knife, and when it 
has fully set it will slip out of the 
mold, having a smooth surface to con- 
form to the inside of the tray, and 
showing the design as if the lines were 
drawn and the colors printed upon the 
cast. Trays may be round, square, or 
oblong, to suit the designs, and maga- 
zine covers or full-page colored repro- 
ductions from periodicals or any other 
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pictures may be transferred or mount- 
ed by this process. 


SLEEPING ROOMS 


The objects and nature of sleep 
should be understood as a basis for 
the intelligent furnishing and care of 
the bed and bedroom. Perhaps no 
other subject in connection with the 
household is more important or less 
understood. Where more than one 
person occupies a sleeping room each 
individual should have a separate bed, 
even if the requirements of space or 
other conditions make it necessary for 
two or more beds to stand side by 
It is especially important that 
children, after a very early age, should 
have separate cradles or cribs pro- 
vided for them and be taught to oc- 
cupy them. The reason for this cus- 
tom is that individuals vary greatly 
in the amount of heat required to keep 
‘the body in a normal condition during 
sleep. Children require less covering 
than grown persons, and aged persons 
require much more covering than those 
in middle life. Separate beds admit 
of each individual adjusting the cov- 
ering to his own requirements, Again, 
while the bodily sensations are dor- 
mant during sleep, they are not ab- 
sent, or else a person could not be 
awakened. The body is still sensitive 
to outer impressions. Hence the mo- 
tions of another sleeper or the changes 
in temperature produced by the addi- 
tion or removal of coverings to ac- 
commodate a bedfellow may awaken a 
sleeper who by his restless motions 
will keep his companion awake, and no 
sound sleep may be enjoyed by either 
person. Fortunately, the invention of 
cast-iron and other cheap metallic bed- 
steads that may be obtained in half 
and three-quarter sizes makes it pos- 
sible for many families to afford sepa- 
rate beds, a luxury which would for- 
merly have been denied them. 

The introduction of iron and brass 
bedsteads in many homes on sanitary 
and hygienic grounds, and the con- 
sequent discarding of old-fashioned 
wooden bedsteads that are heavy, dif- 
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ficult to clean, and that by collecting 
dust and furnishing harboring places 
for vermin are constantly contribut- 
ing to the labor of the housekeeper, 
gives an opportunity to introduce this 
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cleanly, healthful, and agreeable cus- 
tom. Moreover, single or half beds can 
be readily moved from one room to 
another and from place to place. They 
are easier to open, air, and spread, the 
bed coverings (which should be made 
specially for them) are easier to han- 
dle in the laundry, and their use, in 
short, is advisable from every stand- 
point. 

Ventilation of Bedrooms.—The ef- 
fect of entire lack of ventilation is 
illustrated by the celebrated case of 
the “ Black Hole of Calcutta.” About 
150 Europeans taken at the capture of 
Fort Williams in Calcutta in 1756 
were confined in a dungeon about 
twenty feet square, having two small 
windows. The following morning only 
twenty-three remained alive. In a 
similar case, on the steamer London- 
derry, 150 passengers were confined in 
a small cabin for a number of hours. 
Of these, seventy died from constant- 
ly rebreathing the air contaminated 
in the lungs and by various exhala- 
tions of the human body. In breath- 
ing (and also in the combustion of 
fuel, as wood or coal, or of oil or gas 
for illumination), a part of the oxy- 
gen of the air which is necessary for 
human life is converted into carbonic- 
acid gas. ‘The atmosphere consists of 
about 78 per cent of nitrogen, 20,96 
per cent of oxygen, 1 per cent of 
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argon, and. .04 per cent of carbonic- 
acid gas mixed together. Each breath 
converts about one fourth of the 
available oxygen in the air into car- 
bonic-acid gas; hence in an air-tight 
space death from suffocation would 
very quickly ensue. 

Ordinary dwellings are, of course, 
by no means’ air-tight, and are par- 
tially ventilated through the narrow 
openings about window frames, by 
the occasional opening of doors, and 
through various cracks and crevices. 
But these sources are not sufficient to 
supply the volume of pure air required 
for human breathing. Rooms occu- 
pied by a number of persons are al- 
most invariably so close that a great 
deal of air is necessarily breathed 
again and again. The results upon 
bodily health are in their nature the 
same as those which produce death by 
suffocation. Only the exhaustion is 
more gradual and extends over a lon- 
ger period of time. 

The effects of insufficient ventilation 
are perhaps less during our waking 
hours than during sleep. Most per- 
sons move about a good deal during 
the day and are in and out of doors. 
Moreover, the lungs are active, and if 
the air is impure, they may make up 
the deficiency by more frequent respi- 
ration. When a person is conscious, 
the discomfort of close air, resulting 
in headaches and a sense of incipient 
suffocation, affords warning that it is 
time to change the air in the room or 
take a walk outside. But a sleeper is 
usually unconscious of any warning 
sensations. The respiration is slower, 
and there is nothing to check the evil 
effects of breathing again and again 
the air that has been robbed of its 
oxygen. The result is the impairment 
of all the vital processes that normally 
make up during sleep for the daily 
wastes of the body. Hence sleeping 
in poorly ventilated rooms leads im- 
mediately to headaches, a sense of 
haying rested badly, with exhaustion 
and fatigue, and eventually to such 
wasting diseases as consumption, ca- 
tarrh, and other affections of the head, 
throat, and lungs. 


The Fresh-air Cure.—It is now well 
known that consumption, the most 
wasting and fatal of all human dis- 
eases, can be cured in many cases by 
simply breathing pure air out of doors, 
both day and night. Modern sani- 
tariums have sleeping porches of can- 
vas or tents in which patients sleep 
out of doors, even in cold climates in 
winter, the body being protected by 
suitable covering. The contrast be- 
tween slow suffocation from lack of 
ventilation and the cure of consump- 
tion by breathing pure air both day 
and night should impress upon every- 
one the absolute necessity of thor- 
ough ventilation, especially in sleeping 
apartments. 

When to Ventilate—It is a sure 
indication that, when the air in a room 
seems close and has a musty odor to 
a person coming in from outdoors, it 
is so impure as to be injurious to 
health. If, after stepping into the 
open air in the morning and taking a 
few deep breaths, one returns to a 
sleeping room and finds the air insuf- 
ferably close, the room has not been 
sufficiently ventilated during the night, 
and evil consequences are sure to 
follow. 

Or place a shallow glass dish con- 
taining lime water in a room to de- 
termine the presence of carbonic-acid 
gas. If there is much of this sub- 
stance present the water will quickly 
become cloudy. 

Or, to test for marsh gas, sewer gas, 
and the like containing sulphureted 
hydrogen, expose to the air moist car- 
bonate of lead, which will turn black 
if this substance is present. 

Night Air.—There is a superstition 
prevalent in many parts of the country 
that night air is injurious. There may 
be some ground for this belief where 
the Anopheles mosquito is abroad in 
malarial districts, or the vicinity of 
swamps wherever a mist may arise at 
night and spread contamination. But 
in most localities this notion is en- 
tirely groundless and misleading. If 
we do not breathe night air at night, 
pray what shall we breathe? Hither it 
is necessary to breathe over and over 
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the air that has been in the sleeping 
room all day, or else to admit fresh air 
from outdoors, and whatever the dan- 
gerin breathing night air, it is certain- 
ly less immediate than quick or slow 
suffocation from lack of ventilation. 

To Ventilate Bedrooms.—The prob- 
lem of ventilation is twofold: first, to 
let in the pure air; second, to let out 
that which is impure. There should 
be windows on two sides of the bed- 
room, and also, if possible, a fireplace 
for ventilation. The bed should be 
located so that the air will circulate 
freely around and beneath it without 
a draught. If possible, the door when 
open should screen the bed, or a screen 
should be interposed when necessary 
between the bed and the open door or 
window. 

The simplest means of ventilation is 
to lower the upper sash of a window 
for several inches and raise the lower 
sash either of the same window or of 
one on the opposite side of the room. 
If there is an open fireplace in the 
room, it will remove the impure air 
by creating a draught and causing 
suction. 

Or lower the upper sashes of two 
windows opposite one another. 

Or open the bedroom door and ad- 
mit the fresh air to an adjacent room 
or hall by means of two or more win- 
dows in such a way that a draught 
passing near the bedroom door will 
create suction and draw the impure 
air out of it. The direction of these 
air currents may be determined by 
holding a lighted match or candle in 
them. 

Just before retiring open all the 
windows and change the air in the 
room, 

To Prevent Draughts.—To prevent 
a direct current of air crossing the 
bed on raising a window sash, take a 
piece of any firm, tightly woven cloth, 
as duck or light canvas or strong flan- 
nel goods, the width of the window 
and about eighteen inches deep. Make 
a heading at top and bottom to admit 
sash-curtain rods. Adjust one rod at 
the bottom of the window frame and 
the other about twelve or fourteen 
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inches higher up. Thus when the sash 
is lifted as high as the upper rod the 
entering current of air will cause the 
cloth to belly out into the room, and 
the current will be turned on both 
sides and driven along the wall. A 
current of air, like a current of water, 
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has a tendency to stick to any surface 
over which it flows; hence the air will 
follow along the wall, and even to 
some extent around the corners of the 
room, as can be seen by testing with 
the flame of a candle. 

Or either end of this cloth screen 
may be closed by means of a pin or 
buttonhole and button, and the entire 
current turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. Ordinary sash-curtain rods or 
even rollers such as are used for cur- 
tain shades or sticks used for the 
lower part of curtain shades may be 
adjusted permanently for this purpose 
in sleeping rooms. 

Or the patent spring sash-curtain 
rods, that have a spring inside and 
rubber tips at the end to keep them 
adjusted, may be utilized to make one 
or more removable screens. These can 
be adjusted according to conditions 
from time to time on any windows in 
any part of the house. 

Or stretch a piece of cheese cloth 
over the opening and tack it fast. 
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Or tack cheese cloth on a small re- 
movable frame that will fit into the 
opening. 

Or put a sheet of finely perforated 
metal in place of one of the upper 
panes of glass in one of the windows. 

Or tack a strip of thin wood or stiff 
cardboard eight to twelve inches wide 
across the lower part of the window 
frame, an inch or two from the glass. 
When the sash is raised the current 
striking this obstruction is turned up- 
ward into the air and may be thrown 
entirely over the bed, just as a cur- 
rent of water might be thrown from 
a hose. 

Or place a piece of board in the 
window casing below the bottom of 
the sash. When the window is closed 
down upon this board a space is left 
between the upper and lower sash 
which admits a current of air. 

Or place an ordinary fire screen or 
wooden frame covered with cloth or 
paper between the window and the 
bed, as is often done in hospitals. 

Or make a little curtain of sheeting 
to fit the head of the bed and tie at 
the four corners by means of tape. 

Any of these devices may be used 
to ventilate other than sleeping apart- 
ments. 

Sleeping Porch.—In the vicinity of 
the great sanitariums where sleeping 
out of doors has been proved to be a 
cure for consumption and other dis- 
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eases, many persons have formed the 
habit of sleeping thus. Any porch 
somewhat excluded from view and in 
a sheltered location can be utilized. 
The porch should be screened and pro- 
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vided with storm curtains of tent can- 
vas that can be drawn and buttoned 
like the curtains of a carriage. If 
the porch is used during the day a 
bunk or folding bed may be hinged 
to the wall on one side, with legs that 
will let down on the other. When 
folded up this may be concealed by a 
waterproof curtain. Or one of the so- 
called hammock beds may be suspend- 
ed by hooks from the ceiling. 

If suitable blankets are provided it is 
possible to sleep out of doors the year 
round in most parts of the United 
States, with the exception of a very 
few nights, and probably no practice 
would be more invigorating, healthful, 
or pleasurable, especially in the sum- 
mer months. 

Bedrooms.—F urnishings and decora- 
tions of bedrooms should conform to 
the object for which the room is in- 
tended. Simplicity should be the key- 
note. Wall coverings in geometrical 
designs or large-figured patterns of 
any sort and all bric-a-brac and use- 
less flounces and decorations should 
be avoided. The fewer objects not 
actually necessary in the room the bet- 
ter. Finish the woodwork in natural 
colors, oiled or stained, and preferably 
with oil paint or varnish. Tint the 
walls or hang them with a solid col- 
ored or double-toned paper, or a sim- 
ple stripe. Hang at the windows light 
muslin or cheese-cloth curtains, either 
white or dyed to conform to the gen- 
eral color scheme. If the floors are 
smooth, oil and wax them, or stain 
or paint them with any of the lac 
paints or varnishes. Floors not smooth 
may be covered with either linoleum 
or matting as preferred. Avoid, as a 
rule, the use of carpets in bedrooms. 
A plain stained or painted wood floor 
with rugs is much easier to keep clean 
and is more sanitary. 

Beds.—Iron or brass beds fitted with 
woven wire or other suitable wire 
springs are to be preferred. The iron 
beds in white enamel harmonize well 
with birch and other light-colored 
woods and enameled furniture; and 
brass beds with mahogany, walnut, 
and other hard woods in darker col- 
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ors. The furniture should be of sim- 
ple design, without carving or un- 
necessary decoration. The mattress 
should be of hair or cotton felt, of 
good quality, and made in two parts, 
for convenience in turning and airing. 
The bed clothing should be light and 
warm, consisting of linen or cotton 
sheets, blankets, and a white spread. 

Beds and Bedding.—The ideal bed 
for health and comfort is of metal, 
either white enameled iron or brass, 
with a box spiral shelf spring or 
woven wire spring having enough spi- 
ral springs through the middle so that 
it will not sag. Iron and brass beds 
are now so cheap that they are being 
rapidly substituted for wooden bed- 
steads in all parts of the country. In 
choosing enamel beds see that the 
brass fittings are of good quality and 
well put on. The brass parts are the 
first to show wear, especially if they 
are loosely adjusted; and if they come 
off, the loss will spoil the appearance 
of the bed. 

Enameled beds may be renovated 
by going over them with white or 
black enamel paint; to make them 
look like brass use gilt enamel. Any 
of these can be washed with soap and 
water. Thus a metal bed can be easily 
kept in perfect sanitary condition, 
free from dust, dirt, or vermin. Hap- 
pily, the old-fashioned slat and cord 
bedsteads are rapidly becoming things 
of the past. 

Mattresses.—The bed should not be 
softer than is necessary for comfort, 
and the surface should be smooth and 
nearly level. Feather beds are advisa- 
ble for healthy adults only in ex- 
tremely cold weather or cold climates, 
and in unheated rooms. They may be 
used for children or the aged in ordi- 
nary temperatures, but they should 
rather be packed tightly in thin ticks 
than loosely in large masses. Mat- 
tresses with suitable springs and bed 
coverings are to be preferred in most 
cases. The best material for mat- 
tresses is curled hair, although the 
much-advertised modern mattresses of 
felted cotton are also good and cheap- 
er. Mattresses of excelsior and husks 
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with cotton tops and ticks filled with 
clean hay or straw, or even beach-tree 
and other leaves are still used in many 
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parts of the country. Any of these 
are hygienic and comfortable, and are 
to be preferred for adults in good 
health to feather beds. 

The best material for pillows is 
curled hair, but if feathers are used 
the pillows should be tightly packed 
so that they will not allow the head 
to sink into them. The use of thick 
pillows is inadvisable. The pillow 
should be of just about the right 
thickness to support the head in its 
natural position when lying on the 
side, or to allow it to incline slightly 
backward. 

Bed Springs——The upholstered or 
box springs are the best. Make a 
cover of heavy unbleached drilling 
slightly larger than the springs, or 
cover them with a worn sheet or faded 
quilt. Fasten brass rings in the cor- 
ners of the cover and attach them to 
brass-headed tacks or nails driven into 
the under side of the spring. This 
prevents the cover from slipping, but 
makes it removable for dusting. Or 
with a darning needle and cord tack 
the cover neatly and firmly in place. 
This prevents the springs from stain- 
ing the mattress with rust. 

Bed Covers.——As the muscles are 
entirely quiescent during sleep the 
body generates much less heat than in 
waking hours. Hence the bedclothes 
should furnish greater warmth than 
the ordinary clothing. On the other 
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hand, the bed should not be warm 
enough to interfere with normal evap- 
oration or overheat the body so as to 
cause undue perspiration. 

Light bed covers of a suitable non- 
conducting material, as wool or eider- 
down, are much better than heavy or 
numerous covers of cotton, as home- 
made quilts and comforters. Wool 
blankets are perhaps the best of all 
bed covers, and nothing else except a 
suitable coverlet for the purpose of 
decoration should be used if blankets 
can be afforded. Linen sheets are 
preferable to cotton for the reason 
that they are more absorbent. Hence 
they take up more readily the per- 
spiration of the body. For the same 
reason they are much cooler in sum- 
mer. They are more durable and it 
will be found a wise economy in the 
long run to purchase sheeting of un- 
bleached linen rather than of cotton 
material. 

Bedspreads.—Net, with lace inser- 
tion and edges, over an inexpensive 
lining of any color to match the other 
furnishings, makes an attractive bed- 
spread. 

Or dimity or dotted muslin may be 
used. 

Or an old pair of lace curtains may 
be utilized by sewing the scalloped 
edges together to form the middle of 
the spread, and lining with any suit- 
able colored fabric. 

Valances.—The use of a valance is 
much less customary than formerly, 
as it is now thought more sanitary to 
allow the sunlight to penetrate to all 
parts of the room and the air to cir- 
culate freely. But if a valance is used, 
it should not be fastened to the frame 
of the bed, but so adjusted as to be 
easily removable for the laundry. 
Hence, to make a valance, cut a sheet 
to the size of the top of the mattress; 
make the valance in four sections, one 
for each side and for the top and bot- 
tom of the bed, and just long enough, 
allowing for the hem, to reach from 
the bottom of the mattress to the 
floor. Baste these sections to the 
edge of the sheet like a ruffle. Do not 
join the top and bottom to the sides, 
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but leave the corners open. Try this 
on to see that it fits exactly before 
stitching. When completed, spread 
the sheet over the springs, and put the 
mattress on over it, so that the val- 
ance will hang down on all sides like 
a ruffle. Thus the valance always stays 
in place, but can easily be removed 
for washing, and the old sheet to 
which it is attached serves to protect 
the mattress from the springs. Deli- 
cate swiss or other light washable 
fabrics are more suitable for this pur- 
pose than cretonne or other heavy 
figured material. 

Use of Feather Beds. — Formerly 
feather beds were much-valued lux- 
uries, and the possession of a store 
of them was a matter of family pride. 
Happily, however, they are rapidly 
being replaced by mattresses, which, 
on account of improved methods of 
manufacture and the use of new ma- 
terial, are much better and cheaper 
than they were formerly. Feather 
beds are open to many objections. 
They are difficult to keep clean and 
they conform too closely to the shape 
of the body; hence they heat the body 
and do not admit of proper ventila- 
tion. Their use is always debilitating, 
and can only be justified by extreme 
cold weather, or for infants or very 
aged persons. 

Feathers for Beds and Pillows.— 
The best feathers for this purpose are 
live geese feathers or other feathers 
plucked from the live birds; but 
chicken, goose, or duck feathers may 
be preserved and used for beds or pil- 
lows by putting all the soft feathers 
together in a barrel as they are picked 
from the birds after scalding. Leave 
the barrel open to the sun and rain, 
simply covering it with an old screen 
to prevent the feathers from blowing 
about. 

Or purchase the feathers in quan- 
tity from the nearest poulterer and 
purify them yourself. Thus you can 
obtain plenty of feathers for pillows 
and feather beds at very little expense. 

Feather Pillows.—Feathers are open 
to the same objections when used in 
pillows as in feather beds. By con- 
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forming to the shape of the head they 
prevent ventilation and tend to over- 
heat the scalp. This weakens it and 
may lead to premature baldness or 
other affliction. Curled hair should 
be substituted for feathers whenever 
possible. 

To Fill Feather Pillows.—To trans- 
fer feathers from an old feather bed 
to pillow ticks, or from one pillow 
tick to another, open a small part of 
the seam in the tick containing the 
feathers, draw over it the opening in 
the tick to be filled, and tack it to 
the full tick with basting thread, using 
large stitches. Feathers can then be 
shaken from one tick to the other 
without the white fluff getting about. 
Remove the basting threads and pin 
the openings together until you have 
time to stitch them firmly. This can 
be done in such a way as not to lose 
a single feather. 

To Make Pillow Cases.—Pillow slips 
and bolster cases usually give out first 
at the corners from being hung on 
the line with clothespins and from 
the impact of irons against the sewed 
ends. Hence, by leaving both ends of 
the case open, you can distribute the 
wear over it all and double its life. 
Such cases are also much easier to 
iron. Both ends may be trimmed with 
lace or insertion, and two or three 
buttons and buttonholes may be left 
at each end to button the pillow in. 
Pillows thus trimmed will not need 
pillow shams. 

To Protect Ticks.—To protect mat- 
tresses and pillow cases from becom- 
ing soiled make covers for them of 
unbleached cotton cloth or any suit- 
able washable material, cut the cloth to 
rneasurements of the mattress and pil- 
lows, and finish one side or end with 
buttons and buttonholes, so that the 
cover can be easily slipped off and 
cleaned when necessary. Or the mat- 
tress protector may be tied on with 
tape. Bed linen often falls short of 
covering the mattress completely while 
in use, hence the extra slip is needed, 
especially to protect from the dust the 
under side of the mattress. These slips 
can be removed and laundered twice a 
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year or oftener when housecleaning; 
the pillow covers may be removed 
oftener if desired. Ticking treated 
in this way will be fresh and clean at 
the end of a dozen years’ hard usage, 
when otherwise it would be so worn 
and soiled as to be unfit for use. A 
dozen or two yards of cheap material 
will make cases for all‘the ticks in an 
ordinary household. 

Or old sheets, pillow cases, or worn- 
out garments may be utilized for this 
purpose. Cloth flour sacks make ex- 
cellent pillow covers. Of course, the 
usual bed linen will be needed in ad- 
dition to these. 

Mattress Top.—A soft top for a 
husk or excelsior mattress may be 
made of old cotton or woolen blankets 
that have outworn their original use. 
Place between the blankets several 
thicknesses of cotton batting and tie 
the same as for comforters. 

Sheets.—Linen is, of course, the best 
material for sheeting, for comfort, 
appearance, and durability, but cot- 
ton sheeting is more commonly used, 
because it is less expensive. Buy un- 
bleached linen or cotton for sheets 
and pillow slips, as it is not only less 
expensive, but much more durable and 
can be easily bleached when being 
laundered. 

To Make Sheets.— When making 
sheets, tear off one length, pin the 
first end of this length to the sheet 
and measure off the next. Then sew 
up as you have pinned. Thus the 
threads run the same way and the 
sheets will never pucker in the middle 
when washed. 

Look over sheets before they go 
to the laundry and mend any tears at 
once. Sheets usually wear first and 
split in the middle. When this hap- 
pens tear them down the middle, sew 
together the outer selvage edges to 
make the middle of new sheets, and 
hem the torn sides. This should be 
done as soon as the sheets begin to 
wear thin, without waiting for them 
to tear. It will double the life of the 
sheet. 

Quilts and Comforters.——The mod- 
ern factory system has taken out of 
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the home one by one practically all 
of the domestic arts that occupied so 
large a portion of the time and atten- 
tion of our grandmothers. Their place 
is being taken partly by fancy work 
and partly by the various activities of 
the different kinds of woman’s clubs 
and similar forms of associated effort. 

The use of blankets and factory- 
made puffs, that are cheap, light, and 
warm, bids fair to displace in time to 
come the old-fashioned pieced quilt, 
crazy quilt, or comfortable of our 
grandmothers. But the custom of 
piecing and tying quilts still holds its 
own in many localities, partly on the 
score of economy—as a means of util- 
izing old pieces of various fabrics— 
and partly as a pleasant and useful 
occupation for time that would other- 
wise pass heavily. For the guidance 
of those who still find it worth while 
to make homemade quilts and com- 
forters, and as a memorial of one of 
the last of the domestic arts to pass 
away, a few suggestions may be in 
order, 

Sorting Pieces——Sort the accumu- 
lated pieces that are no longer re- 
quired for patching, putting goods of 
the same general character, as ging- 
hams, woolens, calicoes, silks, and the 
like, in separate lots. Quilts made of 
similar goods are more satisfactory 
than if various kinds of goods are 
mingled together, and may be used 
for different purposes. Silk quilts 
may be used for couches and sofas, 
woolen quilts for the guest chamber, 
gingham and calico quilts for every- 
day wear, and quilts from old stock- 
ings for summer quilts, porches, and 
hammocks. 

To Line Quilts.— Quilts may be 
made from blocks cut in various de- 
signs by means of patterns, or made 
crazy fashion, filled with cotton or 
cotton batting or with an old blanket, 
lined with new goods or calico or simi- 
lar material, and quilted or tied. A 
helpful suggestion as to filling and 
lining quilts is to make rather large 
blocks. Fill and line each block sepa- 
rately. Haye the blocks (which may 
be made of smaller blocks sewed to- 


gether) two or three feet square. Cut 
lining the same size, put the pieces 
together and sew around three sides 
to make a bag open at one end. Now 
turn the bag right side out, leaving _ 
the seams inside. Introduce one or 
more thicknesses of cotton batting, tie 
at intervals to keep the cotton in 
place, and when the blocks are com- 
pleted sew them together and cross 
stitch the seam with silk or worsted. 
The advantage of this method is that 
the blocks, being relatively small, may 
be tied without quilting frames. 

Or make a foundation for a quilt or 
comforter by sandwiching cotton bat- 
ting between two thicknesses of cheese 
cloth and basting all together. This 
makes a cheese-cloth comforter or 
pad. Cover this with the patchwork 
quilt and line in the usual manner. 
This method is preferable, as the 
cheese cloth keeps the cotton in place 
with very little quilting or tying. The 
cover will need some fastening, but a 
very few knots will be sufficient ; hence 
the cover may be easily removed and 
washed or replaced. 

Cheap Quilts—Where the greatest 
warmth is desired with the least num- 
ber of quilts and absolute economy is 
necessary a number of thicknesses of 
newspapers between two pieces of 
cheese cloth, with or without one or 
more thicknesses of cotton batting, 
will give as much warmth as an addi- 
tional pair of blankets. Baste all to- 
gether and cover with a piece quilt 
ana line in the usual manner. 

Or use large sheets of tissue paper. 
But as the quilt is worn the news- 
papers will crumple and cease to 
rattle. 

Or use old blankets for summer 
comforters, cover with silkoline or 
other soft, washable material, and tie. 

To Make Crazy Quilts—Use as a 
foundation old flour sacks sewed to- 
gether, old sheets, or any strong, 
waste, washable material. Trim odd- 
sized pieces in any shape, mixing small 
and large together. But use materials 
of the same general quality, as silk, 
woolen, and the like, and either stitch 
them to the foundation by hand or 
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stitch around the edge of each piece 
on the sewing machine. Afterwards 
feather stitch the blocks and squares 
together. Line with any suitable ma- 
terial and tack with cotton wadding 
to the lining. The advantage of this 
_ method is that it saves time and the 
necessity of using quilting frames. 

Crazy quilts may be made of old 
calico pieces, pieces of summer dress 
goods or woolen dress goods, sillx neck- 
ties, ribbons, or the like, or the tops 
of woolen, silk, or cotton stockings, 
and used for a variety of purposes, 
Baste or pin the pieces on to the cloth 
ground before placing them in the 
sewing machine or stitching them by 
hand, and mingle the colors so as to 
get a pleasing effect. Turn the edges 
under to form a hem before stitch- 
ing them to the background, and 
work fancy stitches about the edges 
of each. 

To Protect Quilts—Bedquilts and 
comforters become worn and soiled 
mainly at the ends, by contact with 
the face and hands when in use, and 
also when the beds are opened, aired, 
and made up. Hence protect the ends 
by saving an extra piece of the lining 
material sufficient to cover the quilt 
for six inches deep on each side of 
the end. Or tack on a piece of calico, 
cheese cloth, or other suitable material 
over each end to a depth of five or six 
inches. Tack this on by hand, or at- 
tach by feather stitching. 

When soiled this protective strip 
may be ripped off, washed, and re- 
placed, and the quilt itself will not 
require washing for a long time. These 
strips do not injure the appearance 
of the quilt when in use, as the lower 
end is tacked under the mattress and 
the upper end covered by the pillows 
or turned back under the top sheet if 
the bed is partly opened. 

In regions where the temperature is 
very variable it is usually better to 
make light quilts and comforters and 
plenty of them, than to have a smaller 
number of relatively heavy quilts. 
From two to four pounds of cotton 
for each quilt may be used, according 
to climate. 
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Homemade Quilting Frames. —- To 
make a quilting frame, order from a 
lumber yard or sawmill four strips of 
hard pine 1 inch thick, 3 inches wide, 
and 6% feet long. These should not 
cost more than twenty-five cents. 
Tack a piece of muslin along the edge 
of each strip. Buy four clamps for 
a dime at a hardware store, or have 
them made by a blacksmith, and you 
have a cheap set of frames that will 
last a lifetime. 

To Tie Quilts——In summer arrange 
a shady place out of doors to stretch 
the frames. Teach the children how 
to tie the knots and have them assist. 
One of the most regrettable things 
about the passing of the domestic arts 
is the loss of their great educational 
influence in forming habits of indus- 
try in children, and preparing them 
by a sort of domestic apprenticeship 
to take their places in the industrial 
arts and crafts in later life. If the 
quilt has no blocks or other regular 
pattern as a guide in tying the knots, 
a piece of cheese cloth of the same 
size as the quilt may be marked off 
into squares with crayon or by draw- 
ing threads, and holes may be clipped 
with buttonhole scissors where the 
lines intersect. Stretch this over the 
quilt and tie through the holes. 

Or use an old sheet for this pur- 
pose. The cheese cloth or sheet may 
be removed, rolled up, and used again. 
In this way several persons can work 
at the same time, and each will know 
where to tie. 

To Tie a Quilting Knot.—Thread 
the needle with yarn or silkateen 
double. Pull through the quilt as 
usual, leaving an end about one inch 
long. Form a loop of the long end 
over the left forefinger and thumb, 
and through this loop pass the short 
end, drawing the thread up tight at 
the same time with the other hand. 
Repeat this, beginning with fingers on 
the other side of the thread than be- 
fore, thus forming a reverse loop. 
This makes the knot square, which it 
would not be if the second loop was 
begun on the same side of the yarn 
as the first. This will never loosen, 
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and saves drawing the long thread its 
full length as in the old way. 

Folding Beds.—To prevent a bed of 
this kind from folding prematurely 
when occupied, place a piece of board 
about the thickness of the mattress, 
and the same length, between the mat- 
tress and the side of the bed when the 
bed is open. This board may be of 
good hard wood or painted to match 
the woodwork and polished, and may 
be put in a closet when not in use. 

Infant’s Bed.—If you have no room 
for a child’s crib or bed in addition to 
other furniture, a Morris chair makes 
a good substitute and can be utilized 
during the day. Lay the back down 
flat with something under it for a 
support, and make it up with blankets 
and pillows. 

Dressing Table.— Any low, plain 
wooden table may be converted into 
a convenient dressing table by cutting 
out a crescent-shaped section in front, 
or screwing to the top a wooden lap- 


“Covered with Dainty Dimity.” 


board having a section cut out to ad- 
mit of sitting close to the table. The 
top may be covered with dainty dim- 
ity or muslin with a ruffle or lace 
valance around the edge and a looking 
glass hung above. 

Bureau Scarfs.—Lay over the top 
of the bureau or dressing table a 
shaped piece of white oilcloth to pre- 
vent the polish being injured by acci- 
dental spilling of liquids and scratch- 


ing from pins and the like, and over 
this lay a suitable bureau scarf. To 
make a dainty bureau scarf join three 
medium-sized handkerchiefs with hem- 
stitched borders by inserting between 
them a row of lace insertion and whip- 
ping lace edging to match all around. 
Stitch the whole to a suitable colored | 
lining. 

Substitute for a Washstand—Fas- 
ten by means of cleats a three-cor- 
nered piece of board of suitable size 
in a corner of the room; let fall from 
this to the floor a drapery running on 
a piece of quarter-inch wire or brass 
curtain rod. This makes a cheap and 
convenient substitute for a washstand. 
Cover with oilcloth. 

Wardrobe.— Put up on _ brackets 
against the wall a shelf fourteen or 
fifteen inches wide and as long as de- 
sired, rounding off the corners; from 
this suspend, by means of quarter-inch 
wire or curtain rods, suitable hangings 
to the floor. Underneath this shelf 
screw suitable hooks and fasten cleats 
to the wall to hold other hooks, the 
whole forming a substitute for a 
clothes closet or wardrobe. An addi- 
tional shelf may be put underneath 
if desired. 

Bathroom.— When possible, cover 
the floor of the bathroom with tile, 
cement, or other washable material, 
but linoleum is a good substitute for 
these. Or use cork carpet, which is 
warm to the feet and is washable and 
desirable, although it spots easily. 

Hang the walls with waterproof pa- 
per. Or tint the walls with a natural 
cement that has no glue and does 
not require a glue size on the wall. 
Apply this direct to the plaster, cover 
with water enamel or soluble glass, 
and when dry go over it with shellac 
or any good hard varnish. Neither 
steam, water, nor heat will affect this 
kind of a wall. The work can be done 
by anyone, and the cost is insignifi- 
cant. Walls above sinks and wash- 
stands and other parts of the house 
may be treated in the same way. 

Or hang India matting three feet 
high around the wall above the wain- 
scot boards, and finish top and bot- 
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tom with a small piece of molding. 
This gives a clean, airy appearance 
to the room, and may be wiped off 
with a damp cloth. 

The best plumbing and porcelain 
are none too good for the bathroom. 
Be sure that all joints are tight, and 
that the entire equipment is kept in a 
sanitary condition. 


THE LIBRARY 


A room specially furnished as a 
library is not possible in all homes. 
It is not only a great luxury where it 
can be afforded, but has also an im- 
portant educational influence. If a 
room can be spared for the purpose 
no great expense is required to furnish 
a library attractively, as the books 
themselves, if properly arranged, go 
far toward giving the room a habit- 
able look. Fewer bookcases are used 
now than were formerly. It is much 
more customary to build in low shelves 
about the walls of the library or liv- 
ing rooms, or both, having a shelf 
above on which magazines, casts, fig- 
ures, etc., can be placed. These shelves 
may be built in removable sections, 
placed side by side or built in against 
the wall, and stained or painted to 
match the woodwork. Anyone who is 
handy with tools can make them, or 
they can be put in at very little cost 
by a local carpenter. Break off the 
shelves where they come to a window 
casing, and have a low shelf wider 
than the others, and level with the 
window sill, built in as a window seat. 
Cover this with a cushion of denim or 
other suitable material and supply it 
with sofa cushions. A writing desk 
or table, a Morris chair, and other 
suitable chairs will complete the neces- 
sary furnishings. 

Hang the walls with suitable paper 
or cloth in solid colors, as reds or 
browns. Paint or stain the floors, or 
cover them with linoleum, matting, 
or something that will not gather dust. 
Avoid intricate designs and patterns 
of all sorts that tend to fatigue the 
eye and interfere with the restfulness 
and quiet which the use of the room 
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suggests. Books, if they receive prop- 
er care, do not require glass cases to 
keep them in good order. They are 
far more convenient upon open shelves, 
and lend quite a different aspect to 
the room in which they are kept. 

Writing Desks—Have a suitable 
desk or table furnished with paper, 
pens and ink, pencils, and all other 
conveniences, both for study and for 
business and social correspondence. 
Such duties are much more neglected 
in the ordinary family than they would 
be if all these conveniences were at 
hand in a place set apart for the 
purpose. Furniture is now made so 
cheaply that a good oak desk, if it 
cannot be purchased locally, may be 
had of one of the mail-order houses 
for a small amount, or may be ob- 
tained at a low price of second-hand 
dealers in the larger cities. Such an 
article of furniture lasts a lifetime 
and contributes a great deal toward 
forming habits of order and system 
in the household that are much en- 
couraged by the practice of writing 
memoranda of various sorts. But if 
nothing better can be had, an ordi- 
nary kitchen table with one or two 
large drawers to hold paper, ink, and 
pencils may be placed in the library, 
painted or stained to match the wood- 
work, and covered with a piece of felt, 
denim, or other suitable material; this 
substitute will answer all the purposes 
of the most expensive article. 

Or a suitable desk that may be put 
together by anyone who is handy with 
tools will answer every purpose. 

Use of the Library.—Put in a lib- 
eral supply of shelves, if a room is set 
apart for a library, and fill them as 
soon as possible. The empty shelves 
will speak for themselves and suggest 
the habit of buying good books to 
fill them. Do not despise paper-bound 
books or back numbers of popular 
periodicals, even if the covers become 
slightly worn and dog-eared. Much of 
the best literature of the world is 
now published in periodicals or re- 
printed in cheap paper editions, and 
books that are worth a king’s ransom 
may be purchased at five or ten cents 
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apiece. The thoughtful reader can 
get as much from these volumes as 
if they were printed on parchment 
and bound in cloth of gold. 

Buy well-bound books when you can 
afford to do so, but never put off 
buying a book you need or want be- 
cause you can only buy it second hand 
or in a cheap binding. The old books 
are often, if not always, the best, and 
they usually come the cheapest. Emer- 
son says it is a good rule not to read 
any book that is not ten years old. Buy 
a dictionary, and, if you can afford 
to, a good encyclopedia. Hang on 
the walls a map of the world and one 
or two other good maps. Provide a 
blackboard if there are children in the 
family, and also a drawing board, 
which may be homemade, with a T 
square and a few simple draughting 
utensils. Encourage the children to 
use the library as a place in which to 
get their lessons, and to invest their 
pennies in books. This last will be a 
habit of lasting value. Have a file in 
which to preserve letters, bills, and 
family memoranda, and a tin box or 
a small safe for deeds, leases, and the 
like. Keep the laundry list, shopping 
list, inventory of furniture, and all 
similar memoranda for the entire fam- 
ily in the library desk or table, where 
it can always be found at a moment’s 
notice when wanted. 

Care of Books.—Have book shelves 
rather deep, and bring the books out 
to the front edge of the shelf rather 
than crowd them back against the 
wall. They look better, may be dusted 
more easily, and where the walls are 
damp are not so likely to get moldy. 
Tip the books gently forward and 
dust the tops each day; occasionally 
take them down, two or three at a 
time, and carefully dust them and the 
shelf behind them. Commence, of 
course, with the top shelf. Note when 
dusting any indication of mold and 
take steps to remove and prevent it. 

Books — To Prevent Mold. — Spray 
the books and shelves, by means of an 
atomizer having a fine spray, with oil 
of lavender, pennyroyal, or any of the 
perfumed essential oils, Oil of cedar 
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was used by the ancients to preserve 
their valuable manuscripts. Add a 
few drops of any essential oil to li- 
brary paste, ink, or any similar sub- 
stance, to prevent mold, and apply 
the same to leather bindings by means 
of an atomizer or soft cloth or brush. 

Insect Pests of Books.—The prin- 
cipal insect pests in a library are the 
ordinary cockroach and the silver fish, 
silver louse, silver witch, sugar fish, or 
whatever it may be locally called, as 
it goes under a number of different 
names. This is a small silvery shining 
worm or moth which is seen when 
books and papers that have remained 
undisturbed for some time are moved. 
It shuns the light and runs very rap- 
idly to a place of concealment, so it 
is not often seen. But the effects of 
its ravages are very apparent. It loves 
starch, and feeds on the starch used 
in the bindings of books, and also eats 
away the surface of heavily glazed 
paper to feed upon the sizing. It 
eats also starched clothing, linen, and 
curtains, and may do damage to any 
fabric in which starch has been used 
as a size. 

To destroy the silver fish, cover bits 
of cardboard with boiled starch paste 
poisoned with arsenic and lay them on 
book shelves, behind mantels, under 
washbowls, in the bottom of drawers, 
etc. But, of course, take care that 
this paste is not within reach of chil- 
dren or household pets. 

Or dust bookshelves liberally with 
common Persian insect powder of 
pyrethrum. A poison for roaches 
will be found elsewhere. 

Oil or Grease on Books.—To re- 
move oil or grease spots from books 
or paper, sprinkle the spot thickly 
with a little powdered pipe clay, full- 
er’s earth, or prepared chalk; lay over 
this a sheet of brown paper and ap- 
ply a hot iron, but not hot enough to 
scorch the sheet. If the powder sticks 
to the paper, rub it off gently with a 
soft eraser. 

Or warm the parts and take up as 
much of the grease as possible with 
fine blotting paper. Apply to the spot 
hot spirits of turpentine or sulphurous 
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ether with a soft, clean brush or rag. 
Let dry and moisten with alcohol. 
This will kill the grease without dis- 
coloring the paper. Repeat if neces- 
sary. 

Or mix equal parts of finely pow- 
dered burnt alum and sulphur. Wet 
the paper slightly and sprinkle with 
this powder until the spots disappear. 
But remember that fine glazed or 
coated paper must not be wet. 

Ink Stains——To remove ink stains 
from paper or the leaves of books, 
first test to find the nature of the ink 
by moistening with water, and taking 
up as much as possible on clean blot- 
ting paper. If the stain is that of 
iron-gall or logwood ink apply spirits 
of salts diluted with five or six parts 
of water, and rinse in clear water as 
soon as the ink disappears. 

Or use a saturated solution of ox- 
alic, citric, or tartaric acid or salts 
of lemon. None of these will affect 
printer’s ink. Apply with a camel’s- 
hair brush or soft cloth. Rinse with 
clear water and dry between blotters 
by means of a warm smoothing iron. 

Or apply alternately by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush first a solution of 
oxalic acid and then cyanide of potas- 
sium until the ink is removed. 

Or, if the ink contains nigrosine, 
eosin, or other coal-tar products, wet 
chloride of lime with water until it 
melts slightly, moisten a soft cloth 
with this and touch the spot gently 
until the ink mark disappears. Rinse 
with clear water containing a few 
drops of aqua ammonia. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Ink Eraser.—Have at hand tartaric 
acid in large crystals. Rub off the 
sharp corners of the crystals and 
moisten slightly in water. Rub the 
ink mark with this. Repeat if neces- 
sary. When the ink has disappeared 
apply dry blotting paper, and the 
spot may be written over at once. 

Or dissolve four ounces of chloride 
of lime in one quart of water and 
strain through cheese cloth. Dissolve 
separately one ounce of acetic acid in 
ten ounces of water. Apply first the 
chloride of lime and afterwards the 
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acid solution by dipping the blunt end 
of the penholder.in it and letting a 
drop fall on the spot, by moistening 
the cork, or otherwise. Do not rub 
the paper when it is moist. Apply 
blotting paper as soon as the ink 
disappears. 

Iron Stains.—To remove iron stains 
or mold from leaves of books or pa- 
per, apply a solution of sulphate of 
potash and follow with a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid. 

To Clean Books.—To clean paper 
or books that have become soiled by 
handling, rub with a soft piece of 
stale bread to take off loose dirt, lay 
over the page a piece of clean blot- 
ting paper moistened in a saturated 
solution of citric, tartaric, or oxalic 
acid, and go over this. with a hot iron. 
Do not use enough of the solution to 
wet the page, but simply moisten the 
leaf of the book with the acid. 

To Remove Fruit Stains——Hold the 
stain over an inverted cone or funnel 
filled with the fumes of sulphurous- 
acid gas from a burning brimstone 
match or a bit of sulphur. Remove 
stains from the edges of book leaves 
by means of fine sandpaper. 

To Clean Prints.—Fasten prints or 
engravings to a board and by means 
of a camel’s-hair brush wash with 
dilute carbonate of ammonia (one 
ounce to a pint of water). Rinse with 
fresh water, turn, and repeat the 
process on the opposite side. Dip the 
paper in a solution of one ounce of 
white wine vinegar and a teaspoonful 
of chloride of lime to a pint of water. 
Rinse with clear water and expose to 
direct sunshine. This process will 
clear up the background without in- 
juring the print. 

Or, to clean prints that are merely 
spotted with water, dip them in clear 
water, or let them lie in running 
water until saturated. Pin them to a 
board and expose them to direct sun- 
shine. 

To Restore Faded Manuscripts.— 
To restore old manuscripts, which are 
usually written in iron-gall inks, ap- 
ply by means of a soft brush a satu- 
rated solution of ferrocyanide of pot- 
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ash in water, and copy the writing as 
soon as it appears, as it will again 
fade. 

Or boil gallnuts in alcohol and ap- 
ply by means of a sponge or brush. 

To Mend Torn Book Pages.—Clip 
two narrow strips of tracing paper 
long enough to cover the tear and 
apply them on either side the page 
by means of Japanese rice cement, 
which is a paste made of boiled rice 
starch. Both the paper and the paste 
being transparent the tear, if skillfully 
mended, will not be noticeable and 
will not interfere with the use of the 
volume. 

To remove creases, put the sheet 
between two pieces of white unsized 
paper, or blotting paper slightly 
dampened, and smooth with a warm 
flatiron when the crease comes out. 

To Freshen Bookbindings. — Rub 
with a soft piece of stale bread or a 
piece of chamois slightly moistened 
and dipped in pulverized pumice stone. 
To restore calf bindings, dissolve one 
ounce of pure white glue in a pint of 
warm water, add a teaspoonful of 
glycerine and a tablespoonful of rice 
or flour paste. Apply by means of a 
soft brush and polish with a chamois 
skin slightly dampened. 

List of Books.—Have a list or cata- 
logue of even the smallest collection 
of books. This may be kept alpha- 
betically, by setting apart one or more 
pages of a blank book for each letter 
in the alphabet. When lending a book 
make a memorandum on a slip of pa- 
per of the date and name of the bor- 
rower, and slip it into the leaves of 
the catalogue. It is a pleasure to lend 
books, but not to lose them. Thus you 
will always know where your books 
are, and can ask for them if they are 
not returned within a reasonable time. 

To Handle Books.—To open a new 
book, first cut the leaves by means of 
a blunt paper cutter or other straight- 
edge. Do not use scissors or other 
sharp edge for this purpose, as a cut- 
ting edge may slip and injure the 
page. Then rest the book on a flat 
surface, steady it upright with the 
left hand, let one cover fall to the 


right, and with the right hand open 
the leaves a few at a time, smoothing 
them gently until the middle of the 
book is reached. Turn it around, let 
the other cover fall, and repeat the 
process until the other half of the 
leaves have been opened. This flexes 
the back of the book equally, causes 
it to open freely, and prevents break- 
ing the backbone of the book by open- 
ing it suddenly and violently in one 
place. Cheap and poorly bound books, 
if carefully opened by this method, 
will often stand a lifetime of ordinary 
wear. 

Do not lay an open book face down 
or with another book or anything else 
between its leaves. Do not turn down 
the corners of leaves to keep the place. 
Use a bookmark, if necessary, but re- 
member that persons who read much 
have no difficulty in finding without a 
bookmark the place where they left 
off. 

Do not pull books from a case by 
the top of the binding. Take them 
by the backs. 

Let children handle books freely, 
and teach them to give books good 
care, but if necessary cover the books 
with cloth or paper to preserve the 
binding. 

Pens.—Hold a new pen for a mo- 
ment in the flame of a match, or mois- 
ten it with water before dipping in 
ink, 

Scrapbooks.— Keep one or more 
scrapbooks on the library table, with 
scissors and paste or mucilage always 
at hand, and give all members of the 
family the privilege of freely contrib- 
uting to them. Or let each one keep 
a separate scrapbook. Any blank 
book may be used for this purpose 
by cutting out every second leaf, or 
two leaves out of three. If desired, 
instead of pasting clippings to the 
pages of the scrapbook, strong envel- 
opes may be pasted with the face to 
the page, so that the flap may be 
opened and the clipping slipped in. 
These may be labeled on the flap, and 
an index kept inside the front cover 
or on the first page or two left open 
for the purpose. ‘Thus a book may be 
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kept for cooking recipes, with an en- 
velope each for bread, puddings, cakes, 
gravies, etc. 

Or jokes, funny pictures, and poems 
may be preserved and brought out to 
entertain friends or lent to cheer a 
sick neighbor; or a book for quota- 
tions, bits of wit and humor, pretty 
sentiments, and the like; or a book 
of household recipes to supplement 
those contained in this and similar 
volumes. 

Commonplace Book.—Have a scrap- 
book or blank book in which to keep 
memoranda of the things you come 
across in reading that you think are 
important enough to remember. All 
literary men have some system of 
keeping notes of things they read that 
interest them, so that they can look 
up the passage again upon occasion. 
Anyone who reads a great deal knows 
that the memory cannot be trusted to 
carry indefinitely the accumulated re- 
sults of many hours of study. But a 
system of notes classified by index 
will preserve the key to one’s reading, 
and will be of untold benefit in future 
years. 

Pencil Sharpener.—Cover a small 
block of wood with coarse sandpaper 
on one side and fine on the other. The 
coarse paper serves as a rasp for the 
wood of the pencil, and the fine paper 
to give any required degree of sharp- 
ness to the point. This is as good a 
pencil sharpener as can be found. 

To Clean Pencil Erasers.—Have at 
hand a piece of old plaster. When 
the eraser becomes soiled, rub it on 
the plaster to clean it. 

Reading Aloud.—The best way to 
keep books in good order is to use 
them, and books will not long remain 
on the shelves to collect dust if the 
different members of the family are 
in the habit of reading aloud. Select 
for this purpose stories simple enough 
to be interesting to every member of 
the family. Do not make reading dis- 
tasteful by attempting to choose books 
that will give direct instruction, but 
consult the tastes of all and read for 
pleasure and to make the habit of 
reading attractive. Once formed the 
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habit will grow by what it feeds on, 
and by wise selection of good fiction 
different members of the family may 
be stimulated to more serious readings 
for themselves. Let all take turns, 
and the hours so occupied will be long 
remembered as among the pleasantest 
and most fruitful that were spent in 
the family circle. Happy are the 
parents who by this means encourage 
the reading habit among their chil- 
dren. The greatest men in the world 
are those who formed during boyhood 
the habit of reading at every available 
moment. Carlisle said that “the best 
university nowadays is a collection of 
good books.” The taste for good 
books and the habit of reading are 
keys to the libraries of the world. 

To Prevent Mold.—Books, papers, 
or documents stored in safes, drawers, 
or book shelves may be protected 
against mold by putting among them 
small lumps of camphor. These evap- 
orate in time, and must be renewed 
when necessary. 

Pictures.—Modern photography has 
introduced many improvements in the 
arts that have cheapened the process 
of reproducing pictures. Hence it is 
now possible for every family to af- 
ford reproductions of the most cele- 
brated paintings and other art objects. 
Several firms of photographers issue 
catalogues from which selections can 
be made of prints reproduced from 
the contents of the art galleries of 
the world. The celebrated Perry pic- 
tures cost but a few cents each, and 
are not only artistic in themselves 
but have a distinct educational value. 
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Hence prints and photographs Prop= j 
erly framed are rapidly taking the ; 


place of the lithographs and chromos 
of a former generation. Steel and 
copper-plate engravings, etchings, and 
original paintings are also obtainable 
at much lower prices than they were 
formerly. 

To Choose Pictures.—Pictures give 
the last touch to the decorations of a 
home, and are in many ways its most 
important ornament. But they should, 
as a rule, be among the last articles 
to be selected, and should be chosen 
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with the greatest care. Pictures hung 
in the living rooms of a home reveal 
the tastes of the inmates. Hence not 
only should the subjects be appro- 
priate to the room in which they are 
hung, but they should harmonize with 
one another, and contribute to a pleas- 
ing general effect. No single picture 
should be so large or so_ heavily 
framed as to be the most conspicuous 
object in the room or attract undue 
attention from other pictures and 
from the furnishings in general. 


THE DINING ROOM 


Besides the regular dining-room fur- 
niture, tables, chairs, sideboard, and 
serving table, the addition of a plate 
rail or rack for plates, pitchers, dnd 
other decorative china objects, and of 
a china cabinet with glass doors for 
displaying the best china, help to give 
a room character and beauty. The 
effect of these articles will be very 
much heightened if the wall coverings 
are in solid or double-toned colors, 
and, as in other living rooms, hard- 
wood floors or floor coverings in solid 
colors, with a large rug or drugget 
coming within a few feet of the wall 
all around, make perhaps the most 
effective treatment. The color scheme 
of the dining room should preferably 
be in cheerful tones, as blues, yel- 
lows, or reds, according to the amount 
of light the room receives. 

China Closet.—The china cabinet is 
a useful and beautiful article of fur- 
niture, but in the absence of such a 
cabinet any ordinary closet opening 
into a dining room may be utilized 
as a china closet by removing the 
door and replacing it with a deco- 
rative door with diamond panes of 
glass, and lining thé interior with 
denim to correspond in color with the 
furnishings of the room. 

Or the door may be removed and 
replaced by a suitable drapery hang- 
ing from a rod, and drawn aside when 
the dining room is in use. Screw 
hooks on the inside of the shelves of 
the china cabinet or closet from which 
to hang cups to display them, save 
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space, and prevent breakage. Tack a 
narrow strip of board two or three 
inches from the back of each shelf, as 
a rim to hold up the plates. Or put 
in a row of brass tacks standing an 
eighth of an inch above the shelf for 
this purpose. 

Table Pad.—A pad of table felt 
sold for the purpose should be laid 
over the dining-room table, both to 
protect the polish and to save the 
linen tablecloth. But an old blanket 
or thick cotton flannel may be used 
for this purpose, or clean carpet lin- 
ing can be utilized by covering it with 
white muslin smoothly pasted on. This 
will last for months and can be read- 
ily replaced. 

To Store Table Leaves.—Fasten un- 
der the lower shelf of the pantry the 
frame in which the extra boards of 
the extension dining table come, and 
slide the boards in. Thus they take 
up no extra space and are always at 
hand. =i 

China.—Select a stock pattern when 
buying china, and preferably a stand- 
ard design of some sort, as the well- 
known willow or onion design, or some 
other that can be readily replaced as 
pieces are broken. When possible it 
is, of course, a good plan to have two 
sets of china, one for best, to be dis- 
played in the china cabinet and only 
used upon special occasions, and an- 
other for ordinary wear, which may 
be less delicate and expensive. 


THE KITCHEN, STOREROOM, AND 
PANTRY 


The kitchen, as the workshop of the 
house, is the room in which many 
housekeepers spend most of their 
waking hours. Hence it should be 
perhaps the lightest, airiest, and most 
cheerful room in the house. It is safe 
to say that much more attention 
might well be given to the matter of 
kitchen conveniences than they usu- 
ally receive. There are very few 
housekeepers indeed who could not, 
by intelligent forethought in plan- 
ning and arranging the contents of 
the kitchen, pantry, and storeroom, 


. 
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save themselves daily miles of useless . 


traveling to and fro. 

Color for Kitchen.—Try to make 
the kitchen a room in harmonizing 
tints by painting or tinting the walls 
in light greens and the floor in dark 
green. Or a clear, light yellow is a 
good color for the kitchen walls, with 
the floor in brown. Or, if the room 


‘ has a southern or western exposure, 


gray walls, with the floor in drab or 
slate color, will give a cooler effect. 
Kitchen Walls. — Kitchen walls 
should be covered with washable ma- 
terials; hence ordinary wall paper 
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“The Cracks May be Filled.’ 


and calcimine are less suitable in the 
kitchen than in other parts of the 
house. If the walls are new and 
smooth, tint them in waterproof ce- 
ment or paint them with water colors 
and coat with soluble glass. Both 
these processes are inexpensive. 

Or washable paper is excellent. It 
can be washed and kept perfectly 
clean, and does not absorb grease or 
moisture. 

Or paint the walls with common oil 
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paint of good quality and finish with 
a coat of enamel paint or soluble 
glass, so that they can be mopped the 
same as the floor. For this purpose 
fit a large sponge into a mop handle. 
But paint is not as easy to wash down 
as washable paper or oilcloth, hence, 
where the walls are in good condition, 
the latter is preferable. 

. Kitchen Floor.— A _ tight, smooth 
floor of unpainted wood, hard enough 
not to splinter and to admit of being 
scrubbed, is perhaps the best floor for 
a kitchen. But if the floor is of soft 
wood, or is uneven and has unsightly 
cracks in it, the cracks may be filled 
and the floor painted with oil paints, 
and varnish or “lac” paints contain- 
ing varnish may be used. 

Or the floor may be covered with 
linoleum, which is perhaps, all things 
considered, the most satisfactory floor 
covering. Before laying the linoleum 
on a rough floor, cover the floor with 
a layer of sand, or sawdust, or old 
newspapers, to prevent its being worn 
by the cracks, and give the linoleum 
a coat of paint and varnish three or 
four times a year. When thus treated 
it is practically indestructible. 

Or oilcloth may be substituted for 
linoleum and cared for in the same 
fashion. This is inexpensive, and with 
proper care will last a long time. 

Kitchen Sinks.—The sink may be of 
iron or other metal, with or without 
enamel, or of stone, or even of wood 
lined with lead, tin, or zinc. But it 
should stand on four legs, and all the 
waste pipe should be exposed to sun 
and air. Take away all woodwork 
from about the sink, and paint the 
pipes and under part the same color 
as the walls and woodwork. 

If the air is admitted freely to atl 
parts, no moisture can accumulate to 
cause the decay of organic matter 
which produces diphtheria, typhoid 
and other fevers. Physicians say that 
when these diseases occur in any 
household, the first thing they look at 
is the sink and the arrangements for 
drainage about the kitchen door. Each 
day rinse the dishpan with boiling 
water in which dissolve a tablespoon- 
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ful or more of washing soda or aqua 
ammonia, and pour it down the spout 
boiling hot. Once a week flush the 
pipes by filling the sink with boiling 
water, in which dissolve a teacupful 
of chloride of lime. Use a quantity 
of water great enough so that it will 
run through the pipes with force. 
This is the best disinfectant, is cheap, 
and just as good as any patent 
preparation. 

Have the drainage carried to a suf- 
ficient distance from the house into a 
covered cesspool, whence it will leach 
off into the soil, and see that it does 
not leach into the well. Never throw 
dishwater from the kitchen door. 
Have a receptacle for all garbage, 
and feed it regularly to the chickens, 
or, if no fowls are kept, see that it is 
burned, buried, or at least removed to 
a distance from the house. Scald the 
garbage receptacle with a solution of 
chloride of lime—half a teacupful to 
a quart of water—twice a week. 

Kitchen Table——A bench or table, 
homemade if necessary, at the left of 


“* Homemade if Necessary.’ 


the kitchen sink and as large as the 
room will admit, is indispensable to 
saving steps in the kitchen. Have this 


overlap the edge of the sink and cover 
with zine, which will not rust. Turn 
up the zine over a molding around the 
sides of the table, except at the end 
over the sink, so that water will drain 
back from it into the latter. Carry 
the zinc, if possible, eighteen inches 
or two feet up the kitchen wall be- 
hind the table and the sink. This is 
lasting, easily kept clean, and is not 
injured by hot pans or kettles. If 
scrubbed clean it can be used as a 
molding board. Particles of dough 
which adhere to it can easily be 
scraped off with a knife. Zine that 
has done duty under a stove may be 
used for a kitchen table. Cut a V 
out of the corners, lap over the edges, 
and nail closely with long, sharp steel 
tacks. 

Or coyer the kitchen table with oil- 
cloth. This will last a long time if 
the table is padded with sheet wad- 
ding or several thicknesses of news- 
paper covered with an old sheet. 
Draw the padding smooth and tack 
it under the edge of the table. 

Kitchen Rack for Utensils.—Cover 
the wall back of the kitchen table and 
sink with zine or oilcloth about two 
feet in height, tacking a strip of inch- 
thick pine or other soft wood about 
three inches wide along the top. Along 
the middle of this fasten a narrow 
strip of leather or a strip of doubled 
oilcloth, with tacks at intervals of one 
and a half or two inches, making 
loops through which cooking spoons, 
knives, forks, can openers, etc., may 
be thrust. Thus these articles are 
always in sight and ready for use. 
Above put up a number of six- or 
eight-inch shelves to any desired height 
to hold breakfast foods, coffee, salt, 
pepper and other spices, glass jars or 
tin cans containing nuts, rice, beans, 
sugar, and various dry groceries. On 
the upper shelves can be stored soap, 
canned goods, and the like. Insert 
hooks on the under side of the lower 
shelf to hold measuring cups, tin pails, 
or anything that can be hung up out 
of the way. Cover the shelves with 
oilcloth so that they can be kept clean. 
Hang from the cleat against the wall 
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a board of any desired size, say 16 by 
24, which may be of weathercd oak 
or any hard-wood stuff cleated to pre- 
vent warping. In this screw small 
brass hooks on which to hang the 
strainer, baking spoon, egg whip, 
roasting fork, meat cleaver, bread 
toaster, etc. These shelves and the 
rack save thousands of steps to the 
pantry and take the place of a costly 
kitchen cabinet. 

Blotters in the Kitchen.—Obtain a 
supply of ordinary desk blotters and 
have a place for them on the rack 
above the kitchen table. If fruit juice 
or grease spatters or spills on cloth- 
ing or table linen apply the edge or 
corner of a clean blotter, and most of 
the liquid will be taken up. 

Or, if grease is spilled on the floor, 
a blotter will take it up quickly while 
warm and save the labor of removing 
a grease spot that has soaked into the 
boards. 

Tin Rack.—Hang near the range a 
plate rack, which may be homemade, 
or fasten a cleat against the wall for 
tin lids, kettle covers, pie tins, and 
the like. Thus these are always dry 
and convenient. 

Pantry Shelves—Paint the pantry 
shelves white, or cover them with a 
coat of white enamel. Wash the 
shelves with cold water as soon as 
the enamel dries, and it will harden 
quickly. Such shelves will not require 
oilcloth or paper, can be easily wiped 
off with a damp cloth, and always 
show when perfectly clean. 

Or cover the shelves with white oil- 
cloth. Cut the oilcloth to exactly fit 
the shelf, turn down over the edge, 
and paste on. While somewhat ex- 
pensive, this lasts for years, cleans 
easily, and always looks well. 

Or use ordinary building paper, 
which is better than newspaper and 
by the roll is very cheap. It can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth almost 
as easily as paint. 

Or use washable paper, the same as 
kitchen walls are hung with, pasting 
it to the shelves. 

Or, if newspapers are used, fold a 
whole newspaper the longest way of 
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the full sheets and place the fold in 
the front of the shelf. Then when 
cleaning the pantry it is only neces- 
sary to slip a paper cutter in the fold 
of the outer sheet, cut it clear across, 
and take off the soiled upper part. 

Tack a narrow strip of wood (any 
left-over pieces of picture molding 
will do) along the back of the pantry 
shelves, about three inches from the 
wall. To save space, stand platters 
and large plates with their edges rest- 
ing against this. 

Run a one-inch strip of wood against 
the wall, held away from it by wooden 
brackets; in this put kettle lids and 
covers of all sizes. 

Screw suitable hooks on the under 
side of the shelves for dishes having 
handles, as pitchers, cups, and the like. 

Dampness in Closets——Place a bowl 
of quicklime in a damp pantry, cup- 
board, or closet. This not only re- 
moves dampness, but kills all odors. 

Range Shelves. — Have near the 
range a shelf to hold the many things 
needed in cooking, as pepper, salt, 
and other seasonings, flavorings, and 
the like, to save steps to the pantry 
or to the shelves over the kitchen 
table. Have another shelf covered 
with zinc on which to put down hot 
kettles and articles taken fresh from 
the baking oven. 


‘“ Mounted on Large Casters.”’ 


Rolling Table-——Have made at home 
or by a carpenter a small, strong table 
about 2 feet or 24 by 3 feet, mounted 
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on large casters or small wheels, which 
can be bought at small expense at a 
hardware store. Have a shelf part 
way down in addition to the top. 
When clearing or setting the dining- 
room table load this serving table and 
draw it to and from the kitchen. 
Thus one trip will do for all. 

Kitchen Slate—Try making a pro- 
gramme each morning of the things 
to be done through the day. Or jot 
down from time to time those that 
must be done at the first opportunity. 
You will be surprised to find how 
quickly these things will be disposed 
of. When cooking or preparing com- 
pany dinner, make a list of the arti- 
cles to be prepared, and glance at it 
occasionally. 

Homemade Receipt Book.—Have at 
hand a blank book in which to paste 
or copy valuable recipes. Cover this 
with white oilcloth neatly pasted on. 
Have a special part of this book or a 
separate book for menus. This will 
help to-solve the problem of what to 
have for dinner. 

Kitchen Lounge.—Remove the old 
sofa to the kitchen, and put in its 
place a modern couch with an artistic 
couch cover. 

Or make a homemade lounge out of 
a long packing box or tack together 
two of the right height. Put on a 
cover with hinges. Line with wall 
paper or building paper. Make a 
suitable mattress which may be stuffed 
with straw, husks, or any convenient 
material, and cover with any suitable 
material as cretonne, baize, or calico. 
Or use washable material, as red-and- 
white bed ticking. The mattress may 
be adjusted so that the lid can be 
lifted and the inside used as a re- 
ceptacle for various purposes. While 
waiting for the kettle to boil, for 
bread to rise, and the like, drop down 
on the kitchen lounge and rest. It is 
just such little economies of strength 
that in the long run save time and 
preserve health. 


SMALL ECONOMIES 
The reason many things are wasted 
in every household is that the family 


has not formed the habit of making 
uses for them. The following ways to 
use string, paper bags, wrapping pa- 
per and newspapers, lard pails, and 
various cans and bottles that come 
into the house every day from the 
grocers and other merchants, will be 
found not only useful small econo- 
mies but also valuable household con- 
veniences. 

Uses of Common Twine.—Save all 
bits of string or twine, and teach the 
children to sort them and knot the 
different sizes together. Roll the com- 
mon white twine up into a ball, drop 
it inside a box, with the end protrud- 
ing through a hole in the lid. Or use 
the accumulated twine to knit or cro- 
chet dishcloths eight to twelve inches 
square. Bath slippers can also be 
made of it. 

Wind coarse twine on a roller or 
fishline reel and hang it up on the 
back of the pantry door. 

Paper Bags.—These are not only 
convenient to wrap up articles, but 
are especially useful to polish stoves 
and lamp chimneys, to wipe up milk, 
grease, or what not, as they can be 
quickly disposed of by burning when 
soiled. 

Tissue Paper.—This is useful for 
polishing glass, wrapping up laces, 
ribbons, and other delicate articles. 

Oiled Papers.— Oiled papers that 
come over butter and lard may be 
used for papering cake tins. The 
waxed papers that come on the inside 
of cracker or biscuit boxes are useful 
to wrap up cheese and other articles 
which will deteriorate if exposed to 
the air, also for wrapping lunches, for 
school and factory lunch pails, and 
picnics. 

Wrapping Paper.—This may be used 
to slice bread and cake upon, roll 
crackers, pare apples or potatoes, and 
dress chickens on, after which it may 
be rolled up and dropped into the 
garbage pail. 

Or it may be spread over the gar- 
bage pail and all garbage placed on 
it to save trouble in cleaning. 

Flour Bags.— Large paper flour 
bags are useful for bleaching gloves 
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and other small articles with the 
fumes: of sulphur, and dry cleaning 
with magnesia, corn meal, and similar 
substances. ‘The cloth sacks may be 
used for dish towels and dishcloths. 

When emptying flour sacks, a small 
amount of flour will adhere to the 
sack. Turn the sack inside out, lay it 
over the molding board, and knead 
the bread upon it. This will cleanse 
it effectually. 

Newspapers. — Spread clean news- 
papers under the carpet, especially if 
the floor is rough. They make a 
smooth surface, prevent wear, and 
also check draughts through the floor 
cracks. Also use them for polishing 
windows, mirrors, lamp chimneys, 
stove tops, and nickel. 

Spread a newspaper before the stove 
when taking up ashes. Light news- 
paper in the open grate when taking 
up ashes, or shaking down a grate 
fire. The resulting draught will carry 
the dust up the chimney. 

Cover plants on frosty nights with 
newspapers, or if indoors, put them 
between the plants and the windows. 
Fold a newspaper across the chest 
and attach with safety pins under the 
cloak or coat when exposed for a long 
time in cold winds, as in sleigh- 
riding. 

Also use newspapers for wrapping 
furs, velvets, and other articles when 
storing them to protect them from 
moths. 

Tin Cans.— Lard, kerosene, and 
other oils are sold in various parts of 
the country in five-gallon cans. These 
can be obtained from the grocer for 
a small sum and make excellent boil- 
ers to wash out small articles too 
dainty for the regular wash. They 
can also be used with a small wash- 
board as tubs. 

Or they may be used as flour bins, 
bread or cake boxes, and the like. 

Or, by removing the top and making 
holes at each side and attaching short 
pieces of copper wire with a broom 
handle between, convenient pails may 
be made out of them. These pails 
may be made of any desired depth by 
cutting off the can with a cold chisel 
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and hammer and turning back the 
sharp edges. 

Such cans are also convenient to salt 
down pickles, steam fruit, etc. 

Lard Pails—These may be used for 
storing sugar, coffee, cereals, and rice. 
Or for potting plants, especially as 
hanging baskets. They are also use- 
ful both in five- and ten-pound sizes 
for steaming brown bread and Indian 
puddings. A five-pound lard pail 
placed inside a ten-pound pail, and 
slightly raised from the bottom of 
the latter by small stones or otherwise, 
forms a good substitute for a double 
boiler. 

Or an earthen jar or common sauce- 
pan may be used for the outer recep- 
tacle, and rice, cracked wheat, oat- 
meal, prunes, etc., may be cooked 
without danger of burning. 

They are also useful for storing 
and carrying milk, butter, and eggs. 

Baking-powder and Cocoa Cans.— 
One of these cans, with a few nail 
holes in each end, is a good soap 
shaker. This will utilize all the scraps 
of soap. 

Or soak off the wrappers, paint 
these cans with any color of enameled 
paint, and label them with gilt or any 
other colored letters. Use these for 
all sorts of spices, which may be 
bought in bulk much cheaper than in 
cans. These cans are air-tight and will 
preserve the strength of the contents. 

Or use for this purpose empty vase- 
line and cold-cream jars with screw 
tops. These being of glass, their con- 
tents can be seen at a glancé, and no 
labeling is required. 

Cereal Boxes.—The stiff pasteboard 
boxes in which breakfast foods are 
sold may be labeled and set in a row 
on the pantry shelf. When paper 
bags of dry groceries come from the 
grocer’s, they may be dumped in the 
proper box, thus saving the time and 
trouble of opening first one sack and 
then another to find the right article. 
Use these for rice, beans, tapioca, corn 
meal, oatmeal, starch, salt, hominy, 
buckwheat, sugar, etc. 

Labels. — Everything should he la- 
beled for the convenience of every | 
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member of the family. Beat up the 
white of an egg and dilute with a pint 
of warm water. On ironing day ap- 
ply this both to the label and to the 
glass or tin, and afterwards run a hot 
iron over the surface to set it. ‘Tack 
pasteboard tags on wooden boxes, and 
on bags containing pieces of cloth of 
all descriptions tie cloth labels. 
Kitchen Cabinet—A good kitchen 
cabinet, with metal bins for flour, 
meal, and other substances that mice 
are fond of, is an investment which 
will save time and strength for the 


“A Good Kitchen Cabinet.” 


housekeeper and will be a money 
saver in the long run. These bins 
should be removable, so that they can 
be regularly washed, scalded, and 
dried. 

To Order Groceries.—A child’s school 
slate hung on a nail in the wall of a 
kitchen, with a slate pencil attached 
by a strong cord, will be found a 
great. convenience in ordering gro- 
ceries. When any supplies run low, 
make a note on the slate of what is 
wanted. The whole family will soon 
get into the habit of making these 
memoranda, and many steps in run- 
ning errands will be saved. Also make 
an alphabetical list of groceries in a 
little indexed alphabetical memoran- 
dum book and hang this up on the 
same nail. When the grocer calls 


run over this list to refresh your 
mind, 

If the various dry groceries, as tapi- 
oca, rice, raisins, etc., are kept in glass 
jars, it will be easy to see what is 
wanted, and they will be protected 
from mice and insects. Fruit jars 
of various sizes are useful for this 
purpose. 

Or use a pad and pencil to keep 
memoranda of articles wanted. The 
paper can then be detached when go- 
ing to market and forms a convenient 
memorandum. 

Storeroom.—A cellar having a ce- 
ment floor and water-tight walls, if 
kept clean and sanitary, makes an 
ideal storeroom, but many houses. do 
not have one. A small storeroom can be 
made in a corner of the cellar at much 
less cost than is commonly supposed, 
by putting up walls of concrete made 
of sand or gravel and cement. Rough 
boards may be knocked together with 
very little trouble to make a mold. 
The cellar walls, if they are tight and 
dry, will make two sides; or they can 
be faced with cement by building a 
board-retaining wall an inch or two 
from the surface of the cellar wall 
and pouring the cement back of it. 
The whole, including the floor, can 
thus be made solid concrete at a 
trifling cost. When furnished with a 
suitable door, this storeroom will be 
damp proof and free from dust, 
germs, and all other unsanitary pests. 
There should be a cellar window pro- 
tected on the outside by wire netting, 
and having on the inside a removable 
screen of cheese cloth to keep out the 
dust. 

Slat shelves painted with white 
paint and a coat of enamel may be 
built up in this storeroom in the same 
manner as book stacks in a library, 
i. e. back to back, with just enough 
room between them for a person to 
walk. On these shelves preserves, 
pickles, canned goods, butter, eggs, 
and other groceries can be stored the 
year round in perfect safety. 

In a cellar thus equipped can be 
stored canned goods and other gro- 
ceries bought at wholesale when prices 
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are low, thus saving in many cases 
25 per cent of the cost of such 
articles. 

Door Mat.—A great deal of mud is 
tracked in at the kitchen door. Make 
door mats of several thicknesses of 
old carpets, turning in the raw edges 
and sewing them together with carpet 
tacks. Attach stout loops to the cor- 
ners and fasten these over strong nails 
on the porch floor. These keep the 
mat in shape and place, and allow it 
to be readily removed and cleaned. 

Verandas.—One of the most notable 
changes that have come over American 


** Living Out of Doors.” 


life in recent years is the increase in 
the custom of living out of doors. 
The old-fashioned porch, formerly a 
mere rain shed over the doorstep, or 
small outer vestibule, is being gener- 
ally replaced by a wide structure ex- 
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tending a considerable distance along 
one side of the house, if not entirely 
along two or more sides. The words 
“porch” or “piazza” are often im- 
properly applied to these improve- 
ments in place of the right name, 
“veranda,” a word coming from India, 
which suggests a kind of living room 
out of doors. It is becoming more 
and more customary to furnish the 
veranda with suitable furniture that 
will not be harmed by exposure to the 
air, and use it in summer as a living 
room. 

Many verandas have regular win- 
dow casings fitted with removable 
hinged frames for glass and screens, 
and with ordinary roller shades, so as 
to admit, when desired, of all the 
privacy of an indoor apartment. By 
means of one or more suitable low 
tables, chairs, and other necessary ar- 
ticles, tea or lunch may be served on 
the veranda, sewing may be done, call- 
ers entertained, and social entertain- 
ments given. 

Suitable vines, as the clematis, Ma- 
deira vine, woodbine, or passion flower 
may be trained to run around the 
veranda and furnish grateful shade 
and privacy. A box couch in a shel- 
tered spot against the wall will be 
found useful as a receptacle for ham- 
mocks, old shoes, and various articles 
used about the lawn and grounds. It 
may be fitted with a suitable padlock, 
and chained or otherwise fastened to 
the wails. 
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KINDS OF FUEL 


The principal kinds of fuel used in 
this country are anthracite or hard, 
and bituminous or soft, coal, coke, 
gas, petroleum or kerosene, and wood, 
either hard or soft. Peat or turf 
fuel is quite common in European 
countries, and some attempts have 
been made to introduce it in the 
United States in the form of “ bri- 
quettes” and “eggettes,’ but thus 
far without much success. The cost 
of the various kinds of fuel naturally 
varies according to local conditions, 
but where all kinds are equally plenti- 
ful, wood is the most expensive. About 
eighteen cords of the best hard wood 
is required to heat the home of an 
average family for a year. At six 
dollars a cord this would cost nine 
dollars a month. Anthracite or hard 
coal is the next most expensive fuel; 
its first cost is higher and it is not an 
economical fuel to use, the estimated 
cost of heating an average home with 
hard coal being about seven dollars a 
month. The cheapest forms of fuel 
in common use are bituminous or soft 
coal and coke. Where plenty of coke 
is available it may be regarded as 
perhaps the cheapest fuel, its cost 
being estimated on an average of 
about five dollars a month in tem- 
perate latitudes. Bituminous coal is, 
ton for ton, cheaper than coke, but as 
somewhat more is required for fuel, 
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the cost may be regarded as prac- 
tically the same. Gas is, perhaps, the 
ideal fuel. It is clean, convenient, and 
when the price is not unduly advanced 
by monopolistic control, it is cheaper 
than any other fuel. Under present 
conditions it is usually somewhat 
more expensive, although the extra 
cost is, perhaps, more than made up 
by increased convenience and _ effi- 
ciency. 

Coal as Fuel.—Coal in its natural 
state consists of solid carbon com- 
bined with various proportions of 
hydrocarbons (or compounds of car- 
bon with hydrogen, which may be 
driven off in the form of illuminating 
gas) and various impurities. Thus 
coal is really made up of two kinds of 
fuel: coke—which is practically all car- 
bon—and ordinary illuminating gas. 
It is much more convenient and satis- 
factory to use coal in these two sepa- 
rate forms than in its natural state. 
Very little bituminous or soft coal is 
used for domestic purposes in most 
parts of the United States, notwith- 
standing its cheapness, because of the 
dirt, dust, coal gas, and cinders con- 
sequent upon its use. Anthracite or 
hard coal is somewhat less trouble- 
some, but its use is wasteful because 
little more than the hydrocarbons 
driven off as gas is really consumed, 
the remainder being left in the form 
of cinders, which are usually thrown 
away. 
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Sizes of Coal—The large sizes of 
coal are the most wasteful, as the 
volatile gases are rarely all driven off 
and the heart of the large chunks is 
not usually consumed. ‘The result is 
a residue of, cinders and clinkers that 
choke up the grate and create a great 
deal of labor and discomfort. By the 
use of suitable grates and some care 
and attention, the smallest sizes of 
coal (which are also ton for ton much 
cheaper) may be utilized. 


Coal— Small Sizes to Use.— The © 


smallest size of coal in ordinary use 
is known as “ pea coal.” This requires 
a special grate, but after a fire has 
been kindled in an ordinary grate, and 
a good bed of coals has been made, 
pea coal may be used if care is taken 
not to shake down all the ashes at 
once. There is a still smaller size 
known as “buckwheat coal,” which is 
even cheaper than pea coal. This may 
be used in place of cinders to bank 
down the fires at night, the advantage 
being that when coke or larger coal is 
added to the fire next morning, the 
buckwheat coal will be entirely con- 
sumed, whereas a bank of cinders tends 
to deaden the fire during the day. 

Coke as Fuel.—Coke is produced in 
large quantities as a by-product of 
illuminating gas, and in the vicinity 
of gas plants in cities it is usually 
sold at low prices. Coke is cleaner 
than coal (whether hard or soft), 
easier to kindle, burns more freely, 
and leaves a much smaller residue of 
ash, with practically no cinders or 
clinkers. The principal objection to 
its use is, that unless care is taken it 
may produce too hot a fire. But this 
difficulty may be overcome by bank- 
ing the fire after it is well kindled 
with buckwheat or pea coal. 

Gas as Fuel—The advantages of 
gas as fuel are manifold, and its use, 
especially for cooking purposes, is be- 
ing rapidly extended. It is clean, 
convenient, and efficient, and will be 
the most economical fuel when proper 
arrangements are made for selling it 
to the public at a reasonable profit. 
It is probable that good gas can be 
manufactured and sold to the public 
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in most localities in the neighborhood 
of fifty cents a thousand, and that 
under stress of competition new and 
approved appliances might be pro- 
duced that would decrease still fur- 
ther the cost of manufacture. Even 
at prices ranging from $1 to $1.50 
and upward per thousand, the use of 
gas, if proper care is observed, must 
be regarded as economical. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


The principal systems of heating 
dwelling houses are the use of steam, 
hot water or hot air, generated by 
furnaces (located usually in a base- 
ment or cellar), and the use of closed 
coal, oil, or gas stoves, or of open 
grates, which may be placed in stoves 
or in fireplaces. Each of these sys- 
tems has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, but, disregarding the first 
cost, it is probable that, from the 
double standpoint of efficiency and 
economy, they may all be rated about 
as follows: First, steam; second, hot 
water; third, hot air; fourth, the 
open grate; fifth, the closed coal 
stove; sixth, closed oil stove; seventh, 
closed gas stove. 

Furnaces. — Furnaces vary greatly 
in the amount of coal that they con- 
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sume to produce a given temperature. 
At best only a small percentage of 
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the actual heat value of the fuel is 
realized, and the future will doubtless 
witness great improvement in this di- 
rection. At present a number of new 
devices are on the market, of which 
one of the most notable is the under- 
feed system. This furnace is so con- 
structed that the fuel is deposited in 
a chamber below the fire box, where 
it is gradually warmed before being 
forced from below by means of a 
lever into the fire box. Thus the heat 
is saved which is wasted in other types 
of furnaces by raising the tempera- 
ture of cold fuel thrown directly upon 
the blaze, and less fuel is consumed 
to produce a given increase of tem- 
perature. There is also less unneces- 
sary combustion. The difference may 
be illustrated by the burning of .two 
candles, one right side up and the 
other upside down. The former con- 


“An Inevitable Waste.” 


sumes no more fuel than is necessary ; 
the latter produces an inevitable waste. 

Another device consists in a perfo- 
rated plate of metal, placed across 
the fire box so that the flame is broken 
up into a large number of small jets 
of burning gas. The plate also be- 
comes exceedingyipt and thus assists 
the combustion e gases. 

Other important devices ~ce means 
to prevent heat from being wasted by 
radiation in the cellar or basement or 
by escaping up the chimney. The in- 
direct-draught furnace contains a de- 
vice which causes the heated products 
of combustion to circulate in such a 
way, before going up the chimney, as 
to heat every part of the furnace. 


The saving in the use of these devices 
would far exceed the difference in the 
first cost, even if they were much 


“ Hot-water Radiation.” 


more expensive than other types of 
heating apparatus, which is not neces- 
sarily the case. Hence, their univer- 
sal use is to be recommended. 

Steam and Hot-water Heating Sys- 
tems.—The first cost of installing a 
steam or hot-water system is consid- 
erable, and both require a good deal 
of care to produce satisfactory results. 
They also demand some provision for 
ventilation, which is an additional ex- 
pense. Both steam heat and hot wa- 
ter are difficult to adjust to sudden 
changes of temperature. In mild 
weather, steam heat is not economical, 
because the furnace must be kept hot 
enough to boil water in order to pro- 
duce any steam at all, and hot-water 
heat is inconvenient, since, if the 
weather becomes suddenly mild when 
the pipes are filled with hot water, the 
house will be too warm. On the other 
hand, if the water is allowed to cool 
and the temperature again changes, 
considerable time is required in either 
system to reheat the boiler. 

Thermostat.—The most satisfactory 
results with the steam and hot-water 
systems are obtained by the installa- 
tion of the thermostat, an instrument 
which can be adjusted at any given 
temperature, so that if the heat falls 
below this standard the furnace 
draught will be automatically opened ; 
if it rises above, the furnace draught 
will be closed. Thus a uniform tem- 
perature can be maintained with the 
least possible attention. 
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The Ideal System. — Probably the 
ideal system of. heating is the so-called 
vacuum steam system, by which a par- 
tial vacuum is formed in the steam 
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pipes. Thus, steam may be produced 
in the pipes at a temperature below 
212°. An attachment, known as the 
automatic vacuum valve, which pro- 
duces a similar effect, can be supplied 
to ordinary steam radiators. Prob- 
ably, then, an underfeed, indirect- 
draught furnace with a system of 
ventilation and a suitable thermostat, 
while somewhat expensive to install, 
would give the most perfect and sat- 
isfactory results. 

Hot-air Systems.—The advantages 
of the hot-air system of heating, after 
the first cost of installation, are that 
it does not require a supplementary 
system of ventilation, can be easily 
cared for, and readily adjusted to 
changes in temperature. The disad- 
vantages oftenest complained of are 
the dust and gases that sometimes rise 
from the register, the difficulty caused 
by high winds blowing into the cold- 
air boxes, and dryness of the atmos- 
phere caused by delivering the heated 
air at too high a temperature. But 
these disadvantages may be overcome 
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by proper construction and installa- 
tion. 

To Prevent Dust.—Dust may find 
its way either from above or from 
below into the stream of warm air 
that rises from the register. ‘To pre- 
vent its rise from below, the outer 
opening of the cold-air box may be 
screened with cheese cloth or other 
thin fabric, and over the seams of the 
cold-air box and flues may be placed 
a metal protector with tightly soldered 
joints. Thus the gases and any foul 
air that may be in the cellar will be 
excluded from the draught, and the 
supply of air coming in from out of 
doors will be fresh and pure as well 
as warm. ‘To prevent dust from en- 
tering the flue from above, the regis- 
ters should be closed while sweeping 
and should be removed each day after 
sweeping and dusted out of the win- 
dow; one or more thicknesses of cheese 
cloth or netting should be stretched 
under the register and across the flue 
so as to screen the current of air as 
it rises. Registers set in the wall 
naturally receive less dust from sweep- 
ing than floor registers do. They also 
give the warm air a somewhat better 
circulation. 

How to Regulate Hot Air—Hot 
air is a misnomer. Overheated air 
is detrimental to health and also in- 
jurious to woodwork and furniture. 
The term “ warm air” is preferred by 
most authorities, and the best results 
are secured by having a relatively 
large furnace that, by delivering a 
large quantity of air at a moderate 
temperature, will heat the house com- 
fortably in the coldest weather. The 
air should not be delivered at a tem- 
perature greater than 120°, and under 
no circumstance should the fires be 
allowed to rage ap the fire box is 
red hot. 

To Overcome Dryness.— The dry- 
ness of the atmosphere caused by the 
warm-air furnace may be overcome 
by keeping a supply of water in the 
receptacle usually furnished for that 
purpose inside the jacket of the fur- 
nace; or by hanging a small tin pail 
of galvanized iron from a hook below 
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one or more of the registers in the 
room, so that the current of air there- 
from will receive a small amount of 
moisture. 

Hot Air—To Prevent Waste.— A 
great saving can be effected by casing 
the jacket of the furnace and the 
hot-air pipes with several thicknesses 
of asbestos paper to prevent direct 
radiation in the basement. Heat 
which would otherwise be wasted may 
also be utilized by the addition of a 
hot-water attachment. This combina- 
tion of the hot-air and hot-water sys- 
tems affords, perhaps, the greatest 
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“The Same Flue Will Serve Two Registers.” 


possible scons fuel. The hot- 
water piping may be used in distrib- 
uting the heat to any parts of the 
house not equipped with the hot-air 
system. When possible, the hot-air 
flues should be so adjusted’ that the 
same flue will serve two or more reg- 
isters. Thus, by closing the register 
in the lower rooms, the heat can be 


diverted through the same flue to the 
upper part of the house, with the least 
possible number of pipes and waste 
of heat. 

The Franklin Stove.— The cele- 
brated device invented in 1782 by 
Benjamin Franklin, and called by him 
the “ Pennsylvania fireplace,” is still 
in some respects the most satisfactory 
contrivance in existence for heating 
individual rooms. Oddly enough, in 
modern stoves of this pattern a prin- 
cipal feature of Franklin’s invention 
has been neglected. The Franklin 
stove had an air chamber behind the 
grate, communicating with the outer 
air through a pipe passing beneath 
the hearth; by this means a current of 
pure, warm air was admitted to the 
room for ventilation. If this device 
could be revived and widely adver- 
tised, there is no doubt that its supe- 
rior advantages would be generally 
recognized. The modern Franklin 
stove is similar to an ordinary closed 
stove except for its open hearth. It 
combines the cheerful open grate of 
a fireplace with economy of the heat 
lost in a fireplace by passing up the 
chimney. The Franklin stove can be 
connected by means of stovepipe with 
an ordinary flue. 

Closed Stoves.—Closed stoves burn- 
ing coal, oil, or gas as fuel are, of 
course, in very general use for heat- 
ing individual apartments. Of these, 
the coal stove has the very decided 
advantage that the products of com- 
bustion pass through the stovepipes 
into the chimney, whereas both gas 
and oil stoves vitiate the air with car- 
bonic-acid gas and other injurious 
substances. Tor this reason, gas logs 
and gas grates should not be used ex- 
cept immediately under a chimney 
flue, nor should small gas stoves or 
oil stoves be used in living rooms 
or bedchambers without abundant ven- 
tilation. 

Open Grates.— The old-fashioned 
open fireplace is the most cheerful 
and sanitary means of heating, and 
would be by all means to be preferred 
were it not that so much of the heat 
escapes up the chimney. It has been 
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estimated that only 5 per cent of 
it is thrown into the room. A re- 
cent invention known as the venti- 
lating grate overcomes this difficulty. 
This is an open furnace, to which 
fresh outdoor air is introduced by 
pipes which pass below the hearth and 
are heated by circulating around the 
grate, and flues through which the 
products of combustion escape. The 
pure air thus warmed is admitted into 
the rooms through registers. By a 
suitable arrangement of the flues, the 
warm air from the ventilating grate 
can be distributed through the walls 
to adjacent or upper rooms, and thus 
two or more of these grates can heat 
a house of six or eight rooms at less 
cost than a furnace. , 

Open fireplaces may also be profit- 
ably utilized for supplementary heat 
in connection with different systems, 
as they afford the most perfect system 
of ventilation obtainable. 

Economy of Stove Heat.—The heat 
from an ordinary stove or a Franklin 
stove may be economized and utilized 
in upper rooms by adjusting a mod- 
ern drum radiator to the stovepipe. 
A number of small tubes within the 
drum absorb the heat and radiate it 
into the apartment. The open flames 
of lamps and gas jets also give a good 
deal of heat which can be utilized by 
equipping them with small detachable 
radiators that operate on the same 
principle. 

Gasoline Stoves——Those who have 
generator gasoline stoves often com- 
plain that the gasoline smokes and 
ruins wall paper. To avoid this gen- 
erate the fire with wood alcohol. Keep 
the alcohol in a glass bottle holding 
about a quart. Or a machine-oil can 
holding about a pint will be found 
convenient. If the latter is used, a 
piece of cork should be inserted in 
the end of the spout to keep the gaso- 
line from evaporating. Or use a piece 
of Irish potato for this purpose. 

Pour a little alcohol in the gen- 
erator cup, and light it the same as 
gasoline. 

Gas Stoves.—These are of two sorts, 
adapted for heating and cooking re- 
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spectively. Gas stoves for heating 
may be obtained in a variety of sizes, 
from small cylinders to large-sized 
stoves of the radiator pattern. These 
are cleanly, cheap, and efficient, and 
have nothing about them to get out 
of order. Gas stoves for cooking may 
be had in all sizes, from the one- 
burner stove of the hot-plate type, 
costing about $1, to the gas kitchen 
range, ranging in price up to $50. 
The average type is a two-oven range 
that will broil, roast, or bake, and can 
be fitted with laundry conveniences. 
The standard size has two 16- or 18- 
inch ovens, and is provided on top 
with one double and three single burn- 
ers. These are equal to every require- 
ment of a complete kitchen range, and 


“Demonstrate Superiority in Summer.”’ 


unlike the latter have no fire brick to 
burn out, or other parts likely to be- 
come warped, cracked, or injured. A 
gas range has every possibility of 
service of a coal range except heat- 
ing, but of ie Sate gee its 
greatest superiori n the summer 
months, when cooking can be done 
with a minimum of heat and fuel con- 
sumption. 

The temperature of a gas oven can 
always be accurately gauged, and it is 
possible to have a slow fire and a hot 
fire at the same time, on different 
parts of the gas range, which is im- 
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possible with a coal range. Further, 
a gas range is always clean, requires 
no blacking, kindling, or carrying of 
coal, removal of ashes, and similar 
nuisances. : 

Gas Water Heaters.—A gas water- 
heating appliance attached to an or- 
dinary kitchen boiler will consume 
about thirty feet of gas in an hour 
for a thirty-gallon boiler, or forty to 
forty-five feet for a sixty- to eighty- 
gallon boiler. A smaller quantity of 
hot water for ordinary household pur- 
poses can be heated in ten or fifteen 
minutes at a cost of less than one 
cent. A similar appliance may be put 
into the bathroom, which would heat 
water sufficient for a bath at a cost 
of from two to three cents. This is 
an ideal summer arrangement. But 
care must be taken that accidents do 
not occur with these, by persons lock- 
ing the bathroom door and being over- 
come by the gas. 


CHIMNEYS AND FLUES 


Chimneys have a twofold object— 
to remove the smoke and gases pro- 
duced by combustion, and to produce 
a draught to increase the rate of com- 
bustion. They were first introduced 
in Europe about the twelfth century. 
The first chimney in Rome was built 
in 1368. Chimneys did not come into 
general use in Europe until the seven- 
teenth century. Formerly—and to this 
day in many parts of the world—fires 
were built on stone or earthen hearths 
in the center*of the room, the prod- 
ucts of combustion being allowed to 
escape through a hole in the middle 
of the roof. 

The draught produced by a chimney 
depends upon its height and propor- 
tions. The higher the chimney, the 
better the draught. The flue should 
be about one fifth or one sixth the 
area of the grate. 

Chimneys are the best of ventila- 
tors, hence there should be one or 
more extending from the bottom of 
the cellar and opening by means of 
suitable flues and fireplaces into every 
living room in the house. 


To Prevent Dampness in Chimneys. 
—Let the chimney start from the bot- 
tom of the cellar, or, if built at the 
side of the house, from the foundation 
wall, and rest on a flat stone laid in 
water cement. This will prevent the 
bricks from absorbing moisture. A 
chimney resting on a foundation in 
the upper part of the house may ac- 
cumulate water during a rain storm, 
which will saturate the bricks and 
communicate dampness to adjacent 
walls. 

Chimneys—To Prevent Soot.—Mix 
salt freely with the mortar in which 
the bricks on the inside of a chimney 
are laid. This will cause them to at- 
tract moisture in damp weather, which 
will loosen the soot and cause it to 
fall. It will also prevent the chimney 
from becoming infested with chimney 
swallows. 

To Ventilate Chimneys——An open 
fireplace communicating with the chim- 
ney is an ideal ventilator; or a chim- 
ney may be built double, having two 
columns side by side or one within 
the other, one being reserved for ven- 
tilation and communicating with each 
room through an opening in the ceiling. 

Or a double chimney may have one 
column within the other, the air space 
between the two being connected with 
the rooms by ventilators. 

Chimneys —To Prevent Smoke. — 
Build a long, narrow flue 4 or 5 inches 
deep and 15 to 18 inches wide, thus 
having an opening of 60 to 90 square 
inches. Let the flue open into an air 
chamber in the chimney of twice its 
size, i. e., an area of 120 to 180 square 
inches or 11 to 16 inches square, but 
this may be reduced toward the top 
of the chimney if desired. Carry the 
chimney as high above the roof as 
good taste will permit, and let the 
flue approach the chimney at an angle, 
or, if possible, by a number of turns. 
Usually the more crooked the flue the 
better the draught. <A straight fun- 
nel does not usually draw well. 

To Cure a Smoky Chimney.—First 
note the cause. Hither too much air 
is admitted below, or the draught is 
insufficient, or the wind blows down 
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into the chimney from above. Hence, 
according to circumstances, contract 
the draught by narrowing the entrance 
to the grate or fireplace, or increase 
the height or crookedness of the flue 
and shaft, or place on the top of the 
chimney a wind shield or turn cap, 
which will revolve with the wind in 
such a way as to prevent the gusts 
from blowing down the chimney. 

The draught is caused by the fact 
that hot air rises and tends to create 
a vacuum, which by suction draws 
cold air after it. Hence, anything 
that chills the column of air in the 
chimney tends to check the draught. 
Therefore avoid admitting, across the 
top of the fire in a grate or fireplace, 
enough cold air to cool the flue. The 
fire should be located in such relation 
to the flue that the rising current of 
hot air will have the right of way and 
tend to fill the flue, to the exclusion 
of the cold air of the room; thus the 
latter will be sucked up through the 
fire itself, assisting the combustion 
and strengthening the draught. 

To Kindle Fires without Smoke.— 
To start a draught without smoke, on 
kindling a fire in an open grate when 
the air in the chimney is cold and the 
first flame is feeble, use a sufficient 
quantity of very combustible sub- 
stances, as kindlings, to create flames. 
These will heat the air in the chimney 
before cold or solid fuel is added, 
which burns less perfectly. 

Or reduce the opening to the grate 
or fireplace by means of a blower or 
light sereen lined with asbestos and 
placed across the opening so as to 
admit air only in the required quan- 
tity and beneath the grate. 

To Prevent Smoke.—A hot fire will 
consume its own smoke. Hence, to 
prevent the formation of smoke, heat 
a hot bed of coals and add fresh fuel 
in such limited quantity as not to 
lower the heat of the fire below the 
smoke-consuming point. Push _ the 
coals back and put on fresh fuel so 
that the smoke will pass over the bed 
of live coals, where it will be con- 
sumed. 

Or adjust a wire screen having 
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forty or more wires to the inch, to 
prevent the escape of smoke. 

To Clean Chimneys.—Prepare a bed 
of hot coals in the stove, throw open 
the draughts and dampers, and throw 
on the coals some pieces of old zinc, 
as the zinc from an old washboard. 
This will clean out all soot from the 
chimney. 

Or the chimney may be swept if the 
shaft is straight by attaching a heavy 
stone or other weight to the butt of 
a small pine or hemlock sapling and 
fastening a rope to its upper part. 
The weight will carry the sapling 
down the chimney, and when it is 
dragged back the extending branches 
will sweep clean the soot. Care must 
be taken to use a rope sufficiently 
strong and a sapling not too large, so 
as to prevent the rope from parting 
or the brush from lodging in the shaft. 

To Stop Leaks in Chimneys.—Make 
a cement of coal tar and sand, and 
apply as may be convenient within er 
without. 

To Put Out Fires in Chimneys.— 
Throw sulphur on the fire so that the 
fumes will ascend the flue. Take pre- 
cautions not to breathe the fumes of 
burning sulphur. 

Or ascend to the roof and throw 
salt down the chimney. Or shut off 
the draught from below if possible by 
covering the opening to the fireplace 
with wet blankets or otherwise. Or, if 
the fire is not too strong, put a tight 
cover over the top of the chimney. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS AND FIRE 
ESCAPES 


To Extinguish Fires—The objects 
to be attained in putting out fire are 
principally two: to cut off its source 
of supply in the oxygen of the air, 
and to lower the temperature of the 
burning substances below the point of 
combustion. Drenching the burning 
parts with water accomplishes both 
objects. It prevents the access of air 
and chills the burning parts. 

A heavy woolen cloth thrown over 
or wrapped about burning objects 
smothers the fire by shutting off the 
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air, and if wet, also assists by lower- 
ing the temperature. « 

Chemical fire extinguishers produce 
noninflammable gas, as carbon dioxide, 
which flows over the burning parts the 
same as water, temporarily shutting 
off the supply of air; hence the fol- 
lowing suggestions for extinguishing 
fires: 

Close the doors and windows to pre- 
vent draughts. Seize the burning ob- 
jects if small and movable, as lamps, 
curtains, and the like, and throw them 
out of the window, or wrap them in 
rugs or woolen table covers or bed 
covers. 

Or, if solid, heavy objects are on 
fire, seize a woolen blanket or other 
heavy woolen article, and if possible 
beat out the flames. 
tity of water is at hand, dip the 
woolen cloth into it and beat the fire 
with that. A single pail of water will 
go further if soaked up in a blanket 
than if dashed directly on the flames. 

Or, if plenty of water is at hand, 
dip a mop in it and beat the flames, 
or dash it on the fire in small quanti- 
ties from a dipper, directing it in- 
telligently to cover as much space as 
possible. 

To Put Out Burning Garments.— 
If a person’s clothing takes fire, he 
should be rolled up in a woolen rug, 
overcoat, table cover, or blanket to 
smother the fire. 

Or, if alone, he should roll himself 
up in one of these articles as quickly 
as possible; roll over and over on the 
floor or bed; or tear up the carpet 
and roll up in that. 

To Extinguish Fire with Chemicals. 
—To make a chemical fire extinguish- 
er, prepare a mixture of substances 
that will produce carbonic-acid gas in 
the presence of water, and arrange so 
that a stream of mingled gas and 
water will be thrown upon the flames 
by the expansive power of the gas. 
This is the celebrated patent of Will- 
iam A. Graham of Lexington, Va., 
that was contested during nearly fifty 
years in the United States courts. It 
is the principle of most chemical fire 
extinguishers now upon the market. 


If a small quan- - 


The substances most commonly 
mixed to produce carbonic-acid gas 
are common soda and sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol. Numerous practical 
devices have been patented for stor- 
ing these two, or other substances, in 
a suitable receptacle side by side, but 
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“The Celebrated Patent of Graham.” 


so arranged that they will not mingle 
until wanted. Then, by turning the 
receptacle upside down, or turning 
a stopcock, the acid is precipitated 
into a solution of bicarbonate of soda 
in water and the water is thereby 
charged with carbonic-acid gas, which, 
by its expansive power, ejects the 
stream of mingled gas and water 
through a flexible rubber tube and a 
nozzle. 

One device consists of a tank or jar 
containing a strong solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda or common baking 
soda in water in which is immersed a 
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tightly stoppered bottle containing oil 
of vitriol. The stopper of the bottle 
may be pulled out by means of a wire 
running through the cover of the tank, 
thus allowing the acid to mingle with 
the soda solution and produce car- 
bonic-acid gas. To imitate this device, 
take an old milk can or a five-gallon 
oil can and have a tinsmith fit it with 
a screw top and a stopcock fitted with 
a flexible rubber tube and a nozzle. 
Plain rubber tubing or flexible gas 
pipe is suitable for this purpose. ‘The 
longer, the better. Fasten to the re- 
movable screw top by means of wire 
a glass bottle containing sulphuric 
acid and having a glass stopper. Fas- 
ten another wire about the neck of 
this stopper, let it protrude through 
the cover, and end in a ring by means 
of which the stopper may be with- 
drawn. But care must be taken to use 
wires strong enough so that, should 
the stopper stick, the bottle may be 
broken off if need be without remoy- 
ing the screw top of the can. When 
required, carry the extinguisher to the 
vicinity of the fire, pull out the stop- 
per, and shake the can to mix the oil 
and soda solution. Turn the stop- 
cock and direct the resulting stream 
of water charged with carbonic-acid 
gas upon the flame. 

Or an ordinary pair of pliers or 
nippers used to handle wire may be 
set in the screw top of the can to hold 
the neck of the bottle of acid between 
their teeth. Then by closing the han- 
dle of the nippers the neck of the vial 
may be broken, allowing the acid to 
drop into the soda solution. This 
should be a little below the mouth of 
the can, so that the pliers themselves 
will not be immersed. They may be 
protected from rust by coating with 
rust-proof varnish. 

Or get a cylinder or pipe of tin, 
zinc, or other suitable material, and 
by means of a perforated partition 
near one end divide into two com- 
partments, one much larger than the 
other. Fit the opposite end with a 
stopcock, a flexible tube, and a nozzle. 
The larger compartment contains the 
solution of bicarbonate of soda in 
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water; the smaller contains sulphuric 
acid in the form of a dry powder or 
crystals too coarse to pass through 
the perforations in the partition. This 
cylinder when not in use must, ot 
course, be kept upright so that the 
soda solution will not come in contact 
with the acid; when required for use 
it must be inverted, the soda solution 
will then fall through the perforations 
upon the dry acid, and the mixture 
will produce carbonic-acid gas. 

Or the partition may be operated 
by means of a plunger which wil] 
knock it out of the way so that the 
dry soda will fall into the soda solu- 
tion. Any tinsmith or person of me- 
chanical ingenuity can construct at a 
very nominal cost either of these de- 
vices and charge it with the same ma- 
terials as are used in the most expen- 
Sive fire extinguisher upon the market. 
But take care to use a strong recep- 
tacle or to open the stopcock so as to 
give the mixture a vent by means of 
a suitable tube and nozzle as soon ag 
the acid and the soda solution are 
brought into combination. This will 
prevent an explosion. Take care also 
to combine the materials in the right 
proportion. 

The proportions in which sulphuric 
acid and bicarbonate of soda unite to 
form carbonic-acid gas are 5 parts of 
sulphuric acid and 6 parts of bicar- 
bonate of soda (which is ordinary 
baking soda), by weight. Commercial 
bicarbonate of soda requires 13 times 
its weight of water to fully dissolve 
it. Hence a sufficiently large recep- 
tacle would require 6 pounds of bak- 
ing soda dissolved in 78 pounds of 
water and 5 pounds of sulphuric acid 
so arranged as to be poured into the 
soda solution when required. 

To fill a smaller tank in the same 
proportions, place the tank on the 
scales and note its weight. Now fill 
about two thirds or more with water. 
Note the total weight and subtract 
the weight of the tank. Divide this 
amount expressed in pounds by 13, 
and the result will be the number of 
pounds of soda required. The weight 
of acid required will be five sixths the 
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weight of the soda. Dissolve the 
soda in the water and place the sul- 
phurie acid in a glass bottle so ar- 
ranged that when required for use 
the bottle may be turned over by a 
crank or otherwise and the acid 
spilled into the charge of soda water. 
Carbonic-acid gas will be generated 
at once under strong enough pressure 
to force the whole contents with con- 
siderable power through a nozzle di- 
rected against the fire. 

Or dissolve copperas or ferrous 
sulphate, 5 parts; ammonium sul- 
phate, 20 parts, in water, 125 parts. 

Or dissolve in 75 parts water, cal- 
cium chloride, 20 parts; salt, 5 parts. 

The two last may be kept conveni- 
ently at hand for use with a hand 
pump. 

Hand Fire Extinguisher.—Another 
device consists of a mixture of suit- 
able substances combined in a glass 
vessel, which must be thrown upon the 
fire with sufficient force to break the 
glass. To make hand grenades or fire 
extinguishers of this sort take pint or 
quart fruit jars or any large bottles 
and charge them with a mixture of 
equal parts of sugar of lead, alum, 
and common salt, dissolved in water. 
Keep these tightly corked in various 
parts of the house. To extinguish a 
fire throw one or more of these bot- 
tles into or just above the burning 
parts, so that the liquid will fall upon 
the wood or flames. 

Or charge these bottles with a mix- 
ture made of 2 pounds of common 
salt, 1 pound of muriate of ammonia, 
and 3 quarts of water. Dissolve, bot- 
tle, cork, and keep at hand in various 
parts of the house for emergency, 
Throw the bottles into the fire with 
force enough to break them. 

Or dissolve pearlash, soda, wood 
ashes, or common salt in the water 
which is being dashed upon the flames 
from pails or pitchers, or in which 
are soaked cloths to beat out the 
flames. 

Fire Extinguisher Hand Grenades. 
—Fill round bottles of thin blue glass 
with a mixture of equal parts of com- 
mon borax and sal ammoniac or cal- 


cium chloride. Add just enough 
water to dissolve these substances, 
thus making strong saturated solu- 
tions. 

Fire Drills—Boys should be en- 
couraged to prepare, under proper 
supervision, one or more of these fire 
extinguishers, and practice with them 
in putting out fires made out of doors 
for this purpose. A few experiments 
will insure that the directions have 
been understood, and will give valu- 
able practice as a sort of fire drill in 
advance of the emergency, as there is 
always danger of fire, whether from 
lightning or other cause, in isolated 
farmhouses and other buildings, not 
within reach, as in cities, of a fire de- 
partment. <A conflagration may not 
only destroy the results of the labor 
of a lifetime, but also lead to loss of 
life from the flames or from conse- 
quent exposure in severe weather. 
Hence the importance of such prepa- 
ration can hardly be overestimated, 
especially when it can be done at very 
little expense. Moreover, such experi- 
ments have an important educational 
influence. 

To Extinguish Kerosene Fire.—Do 
not throw water on the flames of 
burning kerosene, gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha, or other petroleum products. 
The water will spread the flames and 
not put them out. Instead use milk, 
which forms an emulsion with the oil 
and extinguishes it. 

Fire Escapes.—You may remember 
Mark Twain’s story of the “poor 
white ” in Arkansas whose roof leaked 
so badly that the bed in which he 
slept was wet by every storm. When 
asked why he did not mend the roof, 
he replied that he could not do so when 
it rained without getting wet, and 
when the weather was fair it was not 
necessary. 

That is the attitude of many per- 
sons in regard to fire escapes. Suit- 
able provision for escape from attics, 
chambers, and other upper rooms is 
rarely thought of, except in the actual 
moment of danger, when stairways 
may be choked with smoke and flames. 
Many persons have escaped from up- 
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per windows of cottages and other 
low dwellings by knotting sheets and 
other bed covers together to form a 
strong rope, fastening one end to the 
bedpost, and sliding down this to the 
ground. This plan should be talked 
over in the family circle so as to be 
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clearly understood by children and 
others in case of emergency. 

Or, if the rooms are too high from 
the ground to admit of this mode of 
escape, fasten a strong iron hook to 
the window casing, and have at hand 
a knotted rope long enough to reach 
to the ground. 

Or, if this is not to be had, the bed 
may be thrown out of the window to 
assist in breaking the shock, and the 
person may make a rope of the bed 
covers and slide down as far as pos- 
sible before dropping on the bed. A 
skylight should be cut in the roof of 
every dwelling and a permanent lad- 
der fixed to give access to this, and 
also from thence to the edge of the 
roof and to the ground. ‘This will 
admit of escape if the staircase should 
take fire and fall. 
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To Escape from Fires.— As _ the 
heated air, smoke, and noxious gases 
produced by combustion tend to rise, 
the purest air is next the floor. Hence, 
in escaping from fires, creep or crawl 
with the face near the floor. If time 
admits, a handkerchief or other thin 
cloth dipped in water and held over 
the nostrils will to some extent pre- 
vent drawing smoke into the lungs. 
Bystanders may assist in the escape 
of persons who are obliged to jump by 
holding a horse blanket or other large, 
strong cloth or canvas to receive 
them. The larger the cloth, the more 
persons holding it, and the higher it 
is held from the ground, the better. 


FIREPROOFING AND WATER- 
PROOFING 


To Prevent Fires—The following 
substances are recommended for fire- 
proofing cloth and other materials: 
Alum, borax, vitriol, copperas, sul- 
phate of ammonia, soluble glass, tung- 
state of soda, and phosphate of am- 
monia; also various combinations and 
preparations of these. 

To Fireproof Cloth.— Mix equal 
quantities of alum, borax, and vitriol, 
or copperas; dissolve with boiling wa- 
ter or a thin size made by melting an 
ounce of glue or gum arabic in a 
gallon of water. Use no more water 
than is necessary to dissolve perfectly. 
Dilute the mixture to liquid form and 
soak the fabric in this. This prepara- 
tion is for articles to be used about 
stoves and flames, as holders, fire 
screens, and the like. 

To Fireproof Garments.—Mix tung- 
state of soda with boiled starch, or 
dissolve alum in water, or both. The 
tungstate of soda does not interfere 
with the ironing and is the best sub- 
stance to fireproof children’s garments, 
lace curtains, and other light fabrics 
which are in danger of taking fire. 

To Fireproof Fabrics.--Dissolve 12 
ounces of borax and 9 ounces of sul- 
phate of magnesia in 5 pounds of 
boiling water. In this immerse the 
fabric when cool. 

Or dip the fabric in soluble glass, 
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diluted with boiling water to 25° B. 
Hang to drip. dry without wringing. 
While still damp, immerse in a solu- 
tion.of 1 pound of sulphate of alu- 
mina and 1 pound of sulphate of 
copper in 10 pounds of water. Dry 
without wringing in the open air. 

To Fireproof Canvas.—To fireproof 
canvas awnings or other coarse mate- 
rials, make a hot solution of 3 parts 
of alum and 1 part of copperas. Im- 
merse the articles three times, letting 
them drip dry between each immer- 
sion. Finally let dry and by means 
of a brush apply a solution of cop- 
peras mixed with pipe clay to the 
consistency of paint. This is a cele- 
brated German recipe. 

To Fireproof Wood.—To fireproof 
wood impregnate it with alum, borax, 
or copperas, or a mixture of these. 

Or mix 24 pounds sulphate of zine, 
1 pound of potash, 2 pounds of alum, 
and 1 pound of manganic oxide with 
lukewarm water in an iron kettle. Stir 
and add slowly 1 pound of sulphuric 
acid, 60 per cent pure. Dissolve 
the same proportions by weight for 
larger quantities. To apply, build up 
the pieces of wood corncob fashion, 
and wrap them at their points of junc- 
ture with sufficient wire to keep them 
at least an inch apart. This method ad- 
mits of immersing the greatest quan- 
tity of wood in the smallest bulk of 
liquid. Place the wood thus prepared 
in an old iron sink or tank and pour 
the liquid over it. Allow it to soak 
three or four hours, afterwards to 
drip dry, and season under shade in 
the open air. 

To Waterproof Cloth. — Substances 
recommended for waterproofing cloth 
are alum, acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), linseed oil, and solutions of 
India rubber, isinglass, and wax in 
turpentine and other solvents, or mix- 
tures of the above in varying propor- 
tions. India rubber and other close 
waterproof fabrics are impervious to 
air as well as moisture; hence they are 
hot, close, and uncomfortable, besides 
being unhealthful. Ordinary fabrics, 
as wool, linen, or cotton, duck, canvas, 
and the like, may be made waterproof 


by immersing in any of the above mix- 
tures without affecting their porous 
qualities. 

The following methods are recom- 
mended: Dissolve in a wash boiler 1 
ounce of yellow soap in 4 gallons of 
water and bring it to a boil. Allow 
the liquid to cool and when cold im- 
merse the fabric for twenty-four 
hours. Remove without wringing, and 
let it drip till partially dry. While 
still moist immerse it in a solution of 
4 pound of alum and 4 pound of 
sugar of lead in 3 gallons of water. 
Dissolve these substances separately 
each in 14 gallons of water, stir vig- 
orously, and mix the two solutions. 
Soak the fabric in this for three or 
four hours, and hang it up to drip 
dry. When nearly dry it may be 
dipped again if desired. 

Or, for delicate fabrics, allow the 
mixture to settle, pour off the clear 
liquid from the sediment, and immerse 
in this. Fabrics thus treated are par- 
tially fireproof as well as waterproof. 

Or dissolve one pound of alum in 
a gallon of boiling water. Allow the 
liquid to cool and soak the fabric in 
it, but this is not equal to the mixture 
of alum and sugar of lead. 

Or put 5 pounds of sulphate of alu- 
mina in 14 gallons of water; in a 
separate receptacle dissolve 2 pounds 
of oleic acid and 14 quarts of alcohol. 
Stir vigorously until dissolved. Now 
add the sulphate of alumina in a thin 
stream, mix and allow it to settle for 
twenty-four hours. Pour off the clear 
liquid, which may be discarded. Dry 
the residue with heat, and pulverize. 
Make a solution of this substance at 
the rate of 1 pound to 10 gallons of 
water to waterproof any silk, linen, 
or woolen fabric. Immerse the cloth 
or garment until it is thoroughly sat- 
urated, and afterwards allow it to 
drip dry. 

Or mix 4 ounces of isinglass, 4 
ounces of alum, and 2 ounces of yel- 
low soap, and dissolve in hot water to 
form an emulsion about the consist- 
ency of milk. Apply with a stiff 
brush to the wrong side of the fabric, 
rubbing thoroughly. Remove the ex- 
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a. Incandescent gas or gasoline gas at $1 per 1,000 ft. costs gc. per hour. 
b. Acetylene gas costs 2c. per hour. ] 
Equals 7 or 8 persons ; d. Open flame gas costs 3c. Equals 6 persons ; e. Electric 
Consumes no oxygen; f. Candles cost 63¢. 


3 persons ,; 
costs 3c. 
bulb costs lic. 


cess by sponging with water, or with 
a brush dipped in water, and rub 
smooth with a dry brush. 

Or dissolve pure India rubber and 
turpentine to a thin solution, and ap- 
ply with a brush. Afterwards apply 
a coating of sugar of lead dissolved 
in water. 

To Waterproof and Color Black.— 
Raise to a boil 4 quarts of linseed oil 
and stir in 1 ounce of burnt umber, 
1 ounce of acetate of lead, and 15 
ounces of lampblack. Dry and apply 
a second coat of the same solution, 
leaving out the sugar of lead. Allow 
this to dry and rub it down with a 
stiff bristle brush. Apply a third 
coat if desired. 

Or raise to a boil 4 quarts of lin- 
seed oil, Add 3 ounces of burnt um- 
ber, 2 ounces of sugar of lead, 13 
ounces of sulphate of zinc, 2 ounces 
of Prussian blue, and 14 ounces of 
verdigris. Stir these into the oil and 
add 10 ounces of lampblack, stirring 
vigorously. Apply with a brush as in 
painting. Two or three coats of 
either of these mixtures should give 
a hard, durable waterproof surface 
of a black color and having a high 
gloss. 

To Waterproof Canvas Tents or 
Awnings.—Mix 8 pounds of white 
lead with one fourth by bulk spirits 
of turpentine. Stir in 1 ounce of su- 
gar of lead and 1 ounce of white 
vitriol. Dilute with boiled linseed oil 
to the consistency of paint. 

First boil the fabric in suds and 


Equals breath of 
Equals 2 or 3 persons, c. Kerosene lamp 


Each candle equals 12 persons. 


rinse clean. Or scrub with soap and 
water and a stiff brush, afterwards 
applying water with a brush to remove 
all traces of soap. Apply the water- 
proofing with a painter’s brush and 
stretch tightly while drying. 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION 


Use of Systems of Illumination.— 
Artificial light is the third most im- 
portant of the necessities of civiliza- 
tion, taking rank after the items of 
clothing and shelter. A comparative 
statement of the annual value of illu- 
mination in the United States shows 
the following results: Acetylene (esti- 
mated), about $11,000,000; illumina- 
ting gas, $60,000,000; kerosene, $133,- 
000,000; electricity, $150,000,000; or 
total of $360,000,000, being about $4 
for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Probably 10 per 
cent of the light thus generated is 
wasted through misuse and ignorance, 
which would amount to forty cents 
per capita for the entire population 
of the country, or a total of $36,000,- 
000. Including all items pertaining 
to the lighting industry, it is probable 
that the grand total of expenditure 
would reach annually $500,000,000. 

Cost of Lighting Systems.—An ay- 
erage period for the burning of arti- 
ficial light per twenty-four hours is 
perhaps from 6 to 10 p.m., or about 
four hours. A careful comparison of 
the cost of different systems of light- 
ing shows that each twenty-four can- 
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dle power of light produced from gas 
at $1 a thousand with a Welsbach 
burner, or from gasoline gas with a 
Welsbach burner, would be 3 cent for 
four hours, or about $2.46 a year; 
the same candle power produced from 
acetylene would be 1,5; for four hours, 
or $5.85 a year; from kerosene, 23 
cents a day, or $8.76 a year. From 
gas at $1 per thousand without a 
Welsbach burner, 3 cents a day, or 
$10.95 a year; from incandescent elec- 
tric lamps, 5 cents a day, or $18.25 a 
year. But of course allowance must 
be made for varying prices and other 
local conditions. 

Effect of Artificial Light on Health. 
—It is not commonly known that most 
ordinary lights vitiate the atmosphere 
of living rooms to a greater extent 
than does the breathing of several per- 
sons. The incandescent electric light 
has a great advantage in this respect, 
as it is inclosed in a vacuum, and so 
consumes no oxygen and gives off very 
little heat. The next least injurious 
form of lighting is the Welsbach burn- 
er with any illuminating gas, which 
consumes about the same amount of 
air as three persons. The ordinary 
gas jet without the Welsbach burner 
vitiates the air about as rapidly as the 
* breathing of five persons; the common 
oil lamp, about the same as that of 
eight persons; and the ordinary tal- 
low candle is equal to the breath of 
twelve persons in the amount of at- 
mospheric oxygen it consumes. 


COAL GAS, GASOLINE GAS, AND 
ACETYLENE 


Gas.—Gas for illuminating purposes 
was invented by William Murdoch in 
1792 at Redrutch, Cornwall, England. 
It was first used in the United States 
in 1806 by David Melville, of Newport, 
R. I. It was introduced in Boston 
in 1822, and in New York the year 
following. Gas is now used for heat- 
‘ng and cooking as well as for illu- 
minating purposes by upward of half 
the population of the United States. 
As its convenience and economy be- 
come hetfer known, the number of 
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towns and villages to introduce gas 
will no doubt steadily increase. 

Coal gas is made by distilling bitu- 
minous coal with heat in a retort, con- 
densing and separating it from the 
water, vapor of tar, and other solid 
substances, and purifying the result- 
‘ng product to remove the compounds 
of sulphur and carbonic-acid gas. A 
by-product of this process is coke, 
about one third of which is required 
for heating the retorts; the rest is 
sold. Other by-products are ammonia 
water and coal tar. 

Illuminating gas consists of nearly 
equal parts of hydrogen (which burns 
with a blue flame, giving heat but no 
light), marsh gas, and other hydro- 
carbons (which burn with a luminous 
flame, but deposit soot if not fully 
consumed), and small quantities of 
carbonic oxide, and nitrogen, which 
are impurities and diminish the illu- 
minating power of the gas. 

Gas, after being purified, is usually 
stored in a cylindrical tank with a 
conical top made of iron plates float- 
ing in a cistern of water. This is so 
arranged __ to exert a uniform pres- 
sure on the gas equal to that of a 
column of water 6 inches high. The 
pressure serves to distribute the gas 
in the mains. These are usually made 
of cast iron from 24 inches down to 
3 inches in diameter and laid about 3 
feet under ground. The mains are 
connected with the buildings of con- 
sumers by service pipes, which should 
be below the frost line. Otherwise 
they may be closed by hoarfrost 
caused by the freezing of the watery 
vapor contained in the gas. The gas 
is measured by means of a house meter 
before being distributed to all parts 
of the building. 

Gas Meters——The gas meter is not 
constructed like a clock, as the dial 
seems to suggest; hence, contrary to 
common belief, a gas meter in good 
order cannot run either too fast or 
too slow. The meter is an engine in 
which the gas is the motive power. 
Unless the gas actually passes through 
the meter, the latter does not raove 
The dials mechanically and actually 
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record the number of revolutions in 
cubie feet. The popular notions that 
gas meters are often inaccurate, and 
that an increased pressure or the 
practice of turning on the gas with 
full force when first lighted may make 
the meter spin faster and record 
against the consumer, are erroneous. 
Of course the meter records all gas 
which passes, including that which is 
wasted as well as that which is used. 
Hence gas jets should be regulated so 
as to prevent “blowing” or the pass- 
ing of unconsumed gas. This regula- 
tion neutralizes the effect of any in- 
crease in the pressure in the gas mains. 
Contrary to common belief, most in- 
juries to a meter work against the 
company. Any apertures caused by 
use in the interior of the meter may 
allow the gas to get through without 
being recorded. Not infrequently the 
valves of a meter become fixed so as 
to let gas through without being reg- 
istered. Hence meters are tested at 
intervals by inspectors, who pass a 
certain number of cubic feet through 
them and note whether or not the dials 
make proper record. 

Amount of Gas Consumed.—Learn 
to read the gas meter and thus note 
what amount of gas is being con- 
sumed. The ordinary flat-flame burner 
should consume 5 or 6 feet of gas an 
hour. If badly adjusted or of faulty 
constrifétion, it may consume 10 to 
15 cubie feet an hour. A Welsbach 
burner uses only about 3 feet an hour. 
A medium-sized two-oven range with 
all burners lighted consumes about 60 
feet an hour. A gas cylinder stove 
about 24 feet an hour. At least once 
a month make a test by reading the 
gas meter in the morning, noting care- 
fully the time each burner is lighted, 
and again reading the gas meter at 
night. If the quantity consumed is 
greatly in excess of the above figures 
it indicates that the burners are poor- 
ly adjusted. In that case notify the 
gas company, whose duty it is to regu- 
late the burners, and to keep them in 
order. Gas is the most economical of 
fuels if used with intelligence and 
care, 
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To Burn Gas.—There are a right 
way and a wrong way to burn gas. 
In other words the illumination ob- 
tained from the gas burned depends 


“A Right Way and a Wrong Way.” 


upon perfect combustion at the burner 
tip. And this combustion cannot take 
place unless the tip itself is in good 
condition. 

The picture on the left shows a 5- 
foot tip; the shape of the flame is full 
and regular, giving the fullest illu- 
minating power of the gas consumed. 
On the other hand, the picture on the 
right shows a 3-foot tip burning 5 feet 
of gas per hour and giving poor light; 
the flame is irregular and the com- 
bustion imperfect, due to the use of 
a burner tip not designed to burn 
over 3 cubic feet. 

It is obvious, then, that it is highly 
important to see that the burners and 
tips are intelligently selected and that 
they are kept in good condition, if 
gas is to be used economically, and 
the full illuminating power of the gas 
consumed obtained. 

To Read the Gas Meter.—The fig- 
ures on the index at the right hand 
denote even hundreds. When the hand 
completes the entire circle it denotes 


100. EACH 
“The Figures on the Index.’ 


ten hundred, and is registered by the 
hand in the center circle pointing to 
1; each figure in the center circle de- 
notes a thousand, this entire circle 
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being ten thousand, which is registered 
at 1 on the index of the left-hand 
circle by the hand, each figure there 
denoting ten thousand. 

The quantity of gas which passes 
through the meter is ascertained by 
reading from the index at the time 
the amount is required to be known, 
and deducting therefrom the quantity 
shown by the index at a previous ob- 
servation. 


If the whole is registered by 
the hands on the three circles 


above, it indicates.......... 49,900 
Amount at previous observa- 

tion, as shown by the dotted 

HINES be cecieis, cerciewieiere cals elas « 42,500 
Amount which passed through 

since last taken’ off...... >. 7,400 


The register at all times shows the 
qaantity that has passed through since 
the meter was first set. Deducting 
froix this the amount that has been 
paid ror (without any regard to the 
time wnen), the remainder shows what 
is unpaid. 

Or, in different words, the dial on 
the right hand (marked 1,000) indi- 
cates 100 feet from one figure to the 
next. The middle dial (marked 10,- 
000) indicates 1,000 feet from one 
figure to tne next. The dial on the 
left (markea 400,000) indicates 10,000 
feet from one figure to the next. 

If the hana on the right-hand dial 
is between the figures 2 and 4, the 
lesser of the two numbers is read, the 
index reading 2v0 feet. If the hand 
on the middle dial is between 1 and 0, 
this dial reads 3,000 feet. If the hand 
on the left-hand diat is between 0 and 
6, the reading of this dial is 50,000 
feet. The complete index as indicated 
on the three dials reads 53,200 feet. 

At $1 per thousand feet, the hand 
on the right-hand dial passing from 
the zero point 0 to the figure 1, would 
indicate that ten cents’ worth of gas 
has been registered on the meter. This 
hand would have to make one entire 
revolution of this dial and reach the 
zero point again to register $1 worth 


of gas, and the hand on the middle 
dial will have moved just one point, 
or from the zero point 0 to the figure 
1, indicating the 1,000 feet of gas 
which has been registered in hundreds 
on the right-hand dial. 

The small (2-foot) dial which is on 
the face of the consumer’s meter is 
not read except for testing purposes, 
and registers only two feet of gas for 
each revolution of the hand. 

Shades and Chimneys.—The use of 
shades and chimneys causes a very 
considerable loss of light on account 
of the conversion of the light from 
flame into heat. The loss from a clear 
glass is 10 per cent or 11 per cent, 
from ground glass about 30 per cent, 
opal glass over 50 per cent, orange- 
colored glass about 35 per cent, pur- 
ple, ruby, or green, over 80 per cent, 
or transparent porcelain over 95 per 
cent. Hence care should be used 
that the kind of shade or chimney 
employed does not interpose to cut 
off the direct rays of light upon the 
objects to be illuminated. The Ar- 
gand chimneys are of two kinds: the 
straight and the bulb varieties. Of 
these the straight variety is to be 
preferred. 

Gas Burners.—Gas burners are of 
three kinds: the common bat-wing 
burner with a slit, the fish-tail with 
two oblique holes facing each other, 
and the Argand, a circular burner 
with a ring of small holes, a glass 
chimney, and an interior supply of air. 
In addition to these are the Welsbach 
burner having a fiber cap, and the 
Bunsen burner, used for heating in 
chemical laboratories. 

Burners are constructed in vary- 
ing sizes to burn 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
cubie feet of gas per hour, accord- 
ing to the size of the flame when 
turned on full. Under equal condi- 
tions the larger burners are more 
economical than the smaller. That is. 
a burner which consumes 4 feet of gas 
gives twice as much light as two 
burners that consume each 2 feet. 
Hence there is great economy in the 
use of a few large burners over many 
small ones. 
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Pressure of Gas.—Gas is frequently 
supplied at a much higher pressure 
than is necessary to give the best re- 
sults. Hence if the jet is turned on 
full some of the gas will escape, caus- 
ing the well-known “blowing” noise. 
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“Burners in Varying Sizes.” 


To prevent this, always on lighting 
the jet turn the stopcock backward 
as much as possible without percep- 
tibly decreasing the light. This prac- 
tice alone, if adhered to, will make a 
very important difference in the con- 
sumption of gas. 

Or the gas may be partially turned 
off at the meter, or a check can be 
introduced into the burner. One of 
the best checks is to screw a burner 


a. “One of the 
Best Checks.” 


b. “Different Types 
of Burners.” 


intended to consume 5 or 6 feet of gas 
an hour over a 3- or 4-foot burner. 
A low pressure with a burner which 
secures a supply of air just enough 
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to prevent smoking gives a maximum 
amount of light. - 

A Welsbach burner having a cap or 
mantle constructed on the well-known 
principle of the miner’s safety lamp 
consumes from 3 to 33 feet of gas an 
hour and gives about 60 candle power, 
as against the 16 candle power of the 
ordinary electric light bulb. In a 
well-regulated Welsbach burner there 
should be no smoke. The blackening 
of the mantle is caused by the im- 
proper adjustment of the air shutter 
and consequent clogging of the wire 
gauze or air holes in the burner which 
produces an improper mixture of gas 
and air. 

To prevent the heat of the Welsbach 
light from discoloring the ceiling, put 
a mica dome over it. This is made to 
fit into or clamp to the top of the 
lamp chimney. Or suspend a glass 
smoke bell from the ceiling. If Wels- 
bach lights, after being used for a 
month or two, become dim, probably 
the wire gauze of the burner is rusted 
or dirty. It should be removed and 
cleaned before a new mantle is ad- 
justed. 

To Change a Mantle on a Welsbach 
Lamp.—To change a cap mantle take 
it up gently and put it down ’on a 
steady base, say, on the mantelpiece, 
handling it by the base or cap. To 
change a loop mantle, disengage the 
supporting rod by setting back the 
set screw. Lift the mantle off care- 
fully by raising the supporting wire. 
Slip a stiff wire or knitting needle 
through the loop in the top of the 
mantle at right angles with it. Hang 
the mantle in a pitcher having the 
ends of the knitting needle rest on 
each side. Be careful not to jar or 
knock the mantle in raising or re- 
placing it. The best of these mantles 
are exceedingly delicate and will fall 
to pieces at a touch. 

Gas Troubles.—If the gas goes out, 
send for the gas fitter or notify the 
office of the company. But as this 
may occur at night when help cannot 
be obtained it is well to know how to 
meet the emergency. The cause may 
be a deficiency of water or an excess 
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of water, freezing of the meter, freez- 
ing of the service pipes, or the con- 
densation of water in the house pipes. 
Close the cocks of all the burners 
except one. When approaching the 
meter with a candle or open-flame 
lamp, keep the light at a distance to 
prevent an explosion. Turn off the 
gas at the main cock between the 
street surface pipe and the meter. 
Unscrew the plug of the waste-water 
system to let out any excess of water. 

If the meter is frozen, cover it with 
a flannel cloth and pour boiling water 
over it. Afterwards wrap it in dry 
flannel or protect it by felt, straw, tan 
bark, sawdust, or sand. If the surface 
pipe is frozen outside the house, it 
will be necessary to uncover it and 
apply heat. 

If water has condensed in the pipes 
it will cause the gas to jump up and 
down for some days before it finally 
puts the gas out. Hence, when it 
jumps or flickers, the gas company 
should be notified. 

Or, on emergency, remove a burner 
and blow violently into the pipe. This 
will sometimes force the water below 
the hollow. If the trouble persists, 
the location of the meter should be 
changed to a lower one, and the pipes 
inclined so that all condensed water 
will trickle back to the meter. 

Gas Arc Lamps.—These lamps are 
intended to give a maximum light with 
a minimum consumption of gas. They 
are composed of four burners of the 
incandescent burner or Welsbach type, 
and give a wonderfully high illumina- 
ting power, especially adapted for use 
in rooms of large area like stores, 
assembly halls, and churches having 
lofty ceilings. They are made for 
both outside and interior lighting, and 
are especially valuable for commercial 
purposes. 

Gas Leaks.—If a strong odor of 
gas is detected, probably a stopcock 
has been left open and the gas thus 
escapes at full force. Do not go near 
such an open gas jet with a light, as 
gas mingled with air is a highly explo- 
sive mixture. To enter a room filled 
with gas, first open adjacent doors 


and windows to create a draught, 
throw the doors wide open, rush across 
the room, and throw the windows wide 
open, meantime holding the breath. 
The air is purest next the floor; hence 
if in danger of being overcome lie face 
down on the floor, where the air is 
likely to be comparatively pure. Turn 
off the open cock as soon as possible. 
If the odor of gas is slight, it may 
come from a small leak in the pipe or 
about a burner. To find such a leak 
light a match and carry the flame 
along the pipe from the tip of the jet 
as far as the pipe is exposed. When 
the leak is found, the gas will take 
fire. 

Or dissolve half a bar of hard yel- 
low soap in 14 pints of water, and 
apply the mixture to the gas pipe 
with a brush. If there is gas escaping 
through holes it will form bubbles 
which can be seen and the leak de- 
tected without danger of explosion. 

To mend a small leak in a gas pipe 
cover the place temporarily with yel- 
low soap; stop it permanently with a 
cement made of white lead and boiled 
linseed oil. 

Acetylene Gas.—The use of acetylene 
gas for lighting purposes marks an 
era in artificial illumination. Acety- 
lene is produced by the contact of 
calcium carbide (which has somewhat 
the appearance of gunpowder) and 
water. The result is the evolution of 
a gas which burns with a pure white 
light giving the nearest approach to 
sunlight, and has an illuminating pow- 
er more than twelve times as great as 
that of ordinary gas. The introduc- 
tion of acetylene is comparatively re- 
cent, and some prejudice against it 
has been aroused by defects in the 
style of generators first placed upon 
the market. The experimental period 
is now well-nigh passed, and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
approved a large number of genera- 
tors. If a proper apparatus is select- 
ed, acetylene may be regarded to be 
as safe as any other illuminant. The 
various generators on the markets are 
of two types: one, in which the gas is 
produced by placing the calcium car- 
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bide in a suitable receptacle and al- 
lowing water to gradually fall upon 
it; the other, in which a receptacle is 
filled with a relatively large quantity 
of water and the calcium carbide is al- 
lowed to drop into the water in small 


“Generators of Two Types.” 


quantities. The latter type of gen- 
erator is the safer and is consequently 
to be preferred. The brilliancy of 
acetylene flame is so great that a small 
one the size of a copper cent is suffi- 
cient to light an ordinary living room. 
Hence the air is vitiated much less 
than by most other forms of illumina- 
tion. Recent experiments at Cornell 
University show that the light fur- 
nished by acetylene has, to a consid- 


** The Power of Sunlight in Promoting Growth.’’* 


erable degree, the power that sunlight 
has in promoting the growth of vege- 
tation.’ It is much less trying to the 
eyes than electricity or ordinary gas, 


* Both lilies had the same treatment ex- 
cept that the larger was exposed at night to 
the light of acetylene gas. 
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and is likely to become increasingly: 
popular. 

Gasoline Gas.—Perhaps the cheap- 
est method of illumination in localities 
that are not supplied with illuminating 
gas or that are furnished with the gas 
at high prices, is the use of gasoline 
gas. A tank of gasoline is located 
outside of the dwelling house and 
buried six or eight feet under ground. 
To produce the gas it is only neces- 
sary to pass a current of air across 
the surface of the gasoline. A very 
simple contrivance for this purpose is 
a blower, which may be operated by 
windmill, water power, or by means 
of weights and pulleys installed in the 
cellar. Of course the necessary pip- 
ing must be provided to carry the 
gasoline gas to various parts of the 
dwelling as required, and also an au- 
tomatic air mixer. When the gasoline 
tank is outside the premises and un- 
derground, there is no possibility of 
explosion. The entire apparatus is 
very simple, and while the first cost 
has to be taken into account, the cost 
of operation is very low, probably not 
more than one half that of an equal 
number of kerosene lamps. 

Welsbach Burner.— The incandes- 
cent principle of light, as applied in 
the well-known Welsbach burner, con- 
sists in heating-a gauze mantle, im- 
pregnated with certain rare earths, to 
a white heat by means of a mixture 
of gas and air. The result is a flame 
five or six times as strong in propor- 
tion to the gas consumed as that pro- 
duced by an ordinary open gas burner. 
The air in the room is also vitiated 
much less, and less heat is given off. 
The Welsbach burner may be used 
with any form of gas, but is especially 
useful in connection with gasoline gas, 
as it admits of a proper mixture of 
air with the gas, and does away with 
the necessity of providing an auto- 
matic air mixer. 


KEROSENE OIL 


Kerosene Lamps.—The use of kero- 
sene in rural districts and small vil- 
lages is practically universal. For- 
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merly, the oil of the sperm whale was 
the principal source of illumination in 
those localities, and before the dis- 
covery of petroleum the problem of 
lighting for country districts was a 
very serious one. Petroleum had been 
known for many years before the first 

swell was driven in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, in 1837, but from that time 
to this the use of kerosene and other 
petroleum products has increased rap- 
idly. 

_ To Choose Oil Lamps.—Practically 
all the standard makes of kerosene 
lamps are now safe and reliable, but 
the best results are those made on the 
principle of the German student lamp, 
having a reservoir of oil placed at a 
distance from the wick. If the wick 
protrudes directly from the reservoir 
of oil below it, the light decreases as 
the oil is consumed. 

Petroleum and Its Products.—Pe- 
troleum is a liquid containing bitumen, 
which occurs in a natural state in 
various parts of the world. It is also 
called rock oil and mineral oil. It 
ranges from a light straw color to 
black, depending upon the locality in 
which it is found. It sometimes occurs 
in springs, but is more often obtained 
by drilling wells. 

Petroleum is now conveyed to mar- 
kets and refineries through pipe lines, 
and the various oils derived from it 
are handled in tank cars, in steam- 
ships, and in barrels. Among the 
products of petroleum are gasoline, 
naphtha, benzine, kerosene, lubricating 
oils, paraffine, vaseline, and other sub- 
stances too numerous to mention. 

These are obtained by distilling 
petroleum in an iron still having a 
condenser of wrought-iron pipes im- 
mersed in water. When heat is ap- 
plied to the still the lightest or most 
volatile constituents are first driven 
off in the form of a gas. The next 
heaviest constituents condense at cr- 
dinary temperatures as crude naphtha. 
These are afterwards distilled into 
gasoline and A B C naphthas. They 
have a specific gravity of 65° to 58° B. 

When the stream of oil has a grav- 
ity of 59° B, it is turned from the 


naphtha tank to the kerosene tank 

until it reaches a gravity of about 

38° B., or until the color becomes yel- 

low. The stream is then turned into ’ 
the paraffine tank until it ceases to , 
flow at a gravity of about 25° B.& 
The residuum contained in the still 

consists of a thick, heavy tar. 

This is, of course, only an outline 
of the process, which is varied in a 
great many ways to produce a large 
number of by-products, as vaseline 
and numerous others used in medicine 
and in the arts. The following is a 
fair average composition of petro- 
leum: Gasoline, 14 per cent; naphthas, 
14 per cent; kerosene, 55 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 173 per cent; paraffine, 
2 per cent; waste, 10 per cent. 

Or, by another process, the same oil 
could be made to produce: Naphthas, 
20 per cent; kerosene, 66 per cent; 
waste, 14 per cent. 

Kerosene, or common illuminating 
oil, is the most important product of 
petroleum. Its appearance and prin- 
cipal properties are well known. 
Its density should be from 43° to 
45° B. 

Gasoline is another important petro- 
leum product. It is used largely in 
the carburetors of automobile and 
other gasoline engines, for purposes of 
illumination, and also for heating and 
couking in stoves especially designed 
for the purpose. 

The uses of crude petroleum and its 
various derivatives in the arts are very 
numerous, and its influence upon civ- 
ilization has been hardly less than that 
of the steam engine and of electricity. 
There seems to be no reason to fear 
any shortage of the production of 
petroleum for an indefinite time to 
come. 

To Test Illuminating 0il—At ordi- 
nary temperatures kerosene oil should 
extinguish a match as readily as wa- 
ter. It should not give off any inflam- 
mable gas below 110° F., nor take fire 
below 125° F. Kerosene is usually 
freed from naphtha by spraying. If 
kerosene contains even a very small 
quantity of naphtha it is highly in- 
flammable and explosive; therefore it 
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is required by law to be tested before 
it is sold. 

There are two kinds of tests: the 
~ “ flash test,” which determines the low- 
est temperature at which oil gives off 
an inflammable vapor, and the “ burn- 
ing test,” which determines the lowest 
temperature at which the oil takes 
fire. This test is made commercially 
by means of an apparatus having a 
cup to hold the oil, in which the bulb 
of a thermometer is immersed, and 
which is surrounded by a vessel of 
water heated by an alcohol lamp. 
The temperature is slowly increased 
at the rate of about 2 per cent a 
minute. The oil is stirred at: inter- 
vals, a flame applied, and the point 
noted at which an inflammable vapor 
is given off, and also at which the oil 
takes fire. 

A rough test for ordinary purposes 
may be made by filling a cup with 
water, inserting an ordinary ' ther- 
mometer, and bringing the tempera- 
ture to 110° over a slow fire. Pour a 
tablespoonful of oil on the water, and 
apply a lighted match. If the oil 
takes fire it is unsafe and is liable to 
explode. Dealers who sell oil that 
will not stand this test at 110° are 
liable to prosecution by law. They 
should be compelled to take back the 
oil and refund the price paid for it. 

To Purify Kerosene.—The adultera- 
tion of oil by means of a heavier oil 
than standard kerosene causes a dim- 
ness of the flame and charring of the 
wick. The best kerosene oil is clear and 
nearly colorless, like water. To puri- 
fy kerosene oil, add to 100 pounds of 
oil 1 pound of chloride of lime, mixed 
with 12 pounds of water to the con- 
sistency of cream. This must be done 
in a lead-lined vat, as iron or copper 
will be corroded by the process. Thor- 
oughly mix these materials, let stand 
over night, and add 1 or 2 pounds of 
sulphuric acid diluted with 20 to 50 
parts of water and boil with gentle 
heat, stirring constantly until a sam- 
ple tested on a glass plate is perfectly 
clear. Let the mixture settle, when 
the oil will rise to the top and can be 
drawn off, leaving the impurities in 
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the form of sediment mixed with the 
acidulated water. 

The following four paragraphs are 
adapted from Macbeth’s “ Indew.” 

The Care of Lamps.—Lamps smell 
and give poor light: first, because they 
are not kept clean; or secondly, the 
wick is poor or clogged by having 
been used too long; or thirdly, the 
chimney is wrong. 

Trim, clean, and fill daily, and wipe 
the whole lamp. 

Trim by rubbing the char off the 
wick; this leaves it even. Don’t cut 
it; you can’t cut it even. 

Keep the holes in the floor of the 
burner clear for draught. 

Don’t fill quite full; the oil expands 
with heat and runs over. 

Boil the burner a few minutes once 
a month in sal soda or lye water. 

Empty the fount occasionally for 
sediment. 

Don’t open the lamp when hot; 
there is explosive vapor in it. 

Light it with the wick turned low 
and turn up gradually, or you will 
get it too high and make smoke. 

Move with care a lamp that has 
been burning long enough to get hot; 
or, better still, don’t move it. 

Use the American Fletcher or Hyatt 
wick; and renew it every month or 
two, no matter how fresh it looks; it 
gets clogged and doesn’t feed freely. 

Use oil of not less than 110° flash 
for safety; the higher the flash the 
safer the oil. 

Lamp Chimneys.— The object of 
lamp chimneys is to supply the flame 
with exactly the amount of air it 
needs for perfect combustion, no more 
and no less, with an even draught on 
both sides of the flame; they must, of 
course, be clear and transparent. This 
calls for fit in the full meaning of 
the word and for clear glass that will 
stay clear. Thus there is something 
to know about chimneys beyond the 
mere size of the bottom. The ordinary 
notion of fit is a chimney that will 
stay on the lamp and not fall off. 
That is part of the fit. The rest is 
such a shape as to make the right 
draught for that particular lamp, It 
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includes the seat, bulb, shaft, propor- 
tion, sizes in all parts, and length. 
Good chimneys that fit well give more 
light than common ones. This is due 
to perfection of shape and proportion 
and the right balance of draughts. 

To Select Chimneys.—Use the chim- 
ney recommended by the maker of the 
lamp, or write to a manufacturer of 
lamp chimneys for his catalogue and 
order according to directions. 

If compelled to buy from stock, try 
one chimney after another, turning up 
the wick in each case till you get the 
most light it will give. When you 
have the right one, you can turn the 
wick higher and get more light than 
you can from others, in some cases 
perhaps twice as much. It pays to 
select chimneys with care for two rea- 
sons: one is, the right chimney gives 
more light; the other is, it lasts longer. 
Chimneys are usually made in three 
grades, of which it always pays to buy 
the best. Comparing bad chimneys 
with good ones, the breakage is ten to 
one, the light is half, and the price is 
half. 

The Breaking of Chimneys.—Chim- 
neys break from misuse. A wrong 
number may break or melt; if the 
burner is foul, the glass may break; 
a gust of cold air on a hot chimney 
may break it; a gas chimney may 
break or melt from a hole in the man- 
tle; the hole lets a jet of flame di- 
rectly against the chimney, the explo- 
sion of lighting breaks the mantle, 
and the broken mantle breaks the 
chimney. 

Whenever the chimney is touched by 
the flame it melts or breaks. Its shape 
prevents touching, unless through some 
misuse. In central-draught lamps the 
flame is between two draughts—the 
central and the outer one. When the 
burner is foul, this outer draught is 
partly stopped, and the flame gets 
pushed too near or against the chim- 
ney, and breaks or melts it. 

Chimneys cannot be made to resist 
misuse or accidents. 

To Prevent Explosions of Lamps.— 
One common cause of explosions is 
the upsetting of a lamp; hence select 
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a lamp which has a broad, solid base 
rather than one that appears top 
heavy. 

Never fill a lamp while it is burn- 
ing. To avoid this, buy lamps that 
have no opening but the one made for 
the wick. While it is a convenience 
to have a lamp with a special opening 
for filling, it is not safe, as children 
and others will sometimes undertake 
to fill it while burning, which may 
lead to an explosion. Also, when 
lamps have a special opening for fill- 
ing, the wick is likely to be neglected 
until it becomes charred and the burn- 
er gets clogged up and dirty. In 
this condition the lamp is very apt 
to explode, because the charred por- 
tion of a wick takes fire, the oil that 
runs over burns, and heat is generated 
so low down in the burner that any 
volatile gases thrown off by the oil 
may become ignited. The best oil 
commences to evaporate at about 110° 
and ignites at 125°, and this vapor, 
like that which rises from gasoline, 
benzine, or naphtha, is highly inflam- 
mable and explosive. Hence do not 
let a lamp stand with little oil in it, 
or light one which has stood partly 
empty for a long time. 

The best lamps have ar extinguisher 
to put out the flame, but if this is 
lacking, do not blow out the lamp 
without first turning down the wick, 
especially if the lamp has been burned 
for some time and the burner and ad- 
jacent parts are hot. The fact that 
you may have done this safely many 
times does not prove that under cer- 
tain conditions a volatile gas from the 
oil may not meet the flame and cause 
explosion. 

Always turn the lamp low when 
carrying it about, as movement from 
place to place in sudden draughts may 
bring the flame in contact with the 
gases that form when oil is burning, 
and that are more or less disturbed 
by the jar of walking. 

Chemistry of Lamps.— The chem- 
istry of burning kerosene is very sim- 
ple. The oil is composed of two 
inflammable substances, a gas (hydro- 
gen), which burns with a blue flame 
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and a very intense heat, and a solid 
(carbon), which consists of very mi- 
nute particles in chemical combination 
with the hydrogen. When the lamp is 
lit the flame is raised to a temperature 
that admits of chemical union with 
the oxygen of the air. The hydrogen 
first burns, and produces sufficient heat 
to allow the oxygen to ignite with the 
carbon. When for any reason there 
is an excess'of oil as when a lamp is 
turned too high, or when the heat of 
the flame is reduced as when the lamp 
is turned too low, the heat of the 
burning hydrogen is not sufficient to 
ignite all of the solid carbon, some of 
which escapes in the form of a finely 
divided black solid, and we say that 
the lamp smokes. This solid carbon 
is what we call soot, or lampblack, 
Commercial lampblack is thus ob- 
tained. 

When we breathe the air, a very 
similar process takes place in our 
lungs, the oxygen of the air uniting 
with the waste substances in the blood 
and purifying them by a kind of com- 
bustion. Hence every flame in a room 
robs the air of a certain amount of 
oxygen that is essential to human 
life. 

This process, both in the lamp and 
in the lungs, produces a compound of 
oxygen and carbon called carbon di- 
oxygen, or carbonic-acid gas. Human 
beings would immediately suffocate in 
a room quite filled with carbonic-acid 
gas, as it contains no free oxygen in 
the form available for human use. 
When unburned particles of carbon 
are thrown off in the form of smoke 
or soot, the finest of them are sus- 
pended in the air and find their way 
into the lungs. Nothing offers so much 
resistance to chemical and vital forces 
as pure carbon; hence these particles 
are difficult to dislodge and exceed- 
ingly harmful. 

Meantime the lamp in burning gen- 
erates a certain amount of heat. This 
extends from the burner to the adja- 
cent parts of the lamp, and in many 
cases makes the receptacle containing 
the oil quite hot. The temperature of 
the oil is thus raised, and at a certain 
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point it gives off a volatile inflamma- 
ble gas similar to gasoline, benzine, or 
naphtha, which, if the lamp should 
leak, may come in contact with the 
open flame and cause an explosion. 

’ Or, under certain circumstances, it 
may be exploded by a sharp jar. 

If these facts and principles are un- 
derstood and proper cautions are ob- 
served, there need be no danger in 
the use of kerosene. The fact that 
kerosene is used in practically every 
household and that explosions are very 
rare proves this, but it does not prove 
that proper precautions must not be 
observed. Modern lamps are so con- 
structed as to reduce to a minimum 
the dangers due to ignorance and 
carelessness, but the fact that explo- 
sions do take place occasionally shows 
that care and intelligence are still 
necessary. 

Cautions to Observe —Buy the best 
lamps and the best oil. Trim the 
wicks and fill the lamps daily. Ad- 
just the wick neither too high nor 
too low. 

After turning up the wick to the 
right height, set the screw by a slight 
turn backward, which will prevent the 
wick from crawling up as it expands 
with the increase of heat. Try this, 
and the sense of touch will tell you 
what is necessary. Do not leave lamps 
or carry them when turned too high 
or too low. Adjust the flame midway 
and set back the screw. 

Night Lamps.—Do not use ordinary 
lamps as night lamps by turning them 
low. Instead obtain a small night 
lamp that will admit of burning a 
tiny flame turned on full. Or turn 
up the ordinary lamp until the flame 
is clear and bright and then shade it 
from the eyes. The flame of an ordi- 
nary lamp turned low throws off a 
large amount of unconsumed carbon 
and volatile gases, which impregnate 
the atmosphere and are taken into the 
lungs with many evil consequences, 
that are usually attributed to other 
sources. 

Student Lamps.— These are pro- 
vided with an oil tank at some little _ 
distance from the burner and at a 
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lower level. Great care must be ob- 
served to keep a student lamp exactly 
“level. If the oil tank is raised above 
the level of the burner, the latter will 
be overflowed with dangerous results. 
When filling the lamp, care must be 
taken not to leave air bubbles in the 
oil, otherwise the pipe conveying the 
oil to the burner will be clogged and 
the light will be made dim. 

Lamps on Fire——When a lamp over- 
flows or for any reason gets on fire, 
seize it and throw it out of the win- 
dow. A moment's delay may result in 
an explosion that will scatter burning 
kerosene all about and lead to a con- 
flagration. Or seize as quickly as pos- 
sible a heavy woolen rug, table cover, 
or couch cover, and wrap it tightly 
around the lamp. This prevents the 
oxygen of the air from reaching the 
flame, and it is quickly smothered. If 
a person’s clothing takes fire from 
kerosene flames, do not throw water 
upon him or allow him to run about. 
Wrap him quickly in a large rug or 
other woolen cloth, which will extin- 
guish the flames. If, by the explosion 
of a lamp or otherwise, burning oil is 
scattered about a room, do not throw 
water upon it, as it will only spread 
it. Throw on milk or any dry, heavy 
substance, as flour, corn meal, sand, 
or earth. 

Kerosene for Lighting Fires. — 
Kerosene should not be used for light- 
ing fires, but it is so convenient and 
efficient that persons will always be 
found who prefer to take their chances 
of an explosion. The only caution 
that must be observed is not to pour 
oil into the stove from a can, else it 
will become ignited and the flame fol- 
lowing the stream will find its way 
into the can and explode the oil. 
Even if the fire is supposed to be out, 
there may be coals or sparks in the 
ashes sufficient to ignite the fine 
stream of kerosene. If oil is to be 
used it should be poured into an old 
cup, saucer, or other open vessel and 
dashed at once on the kindling wood. 
The worst possible result to follow if 
oil is thus ignited will be a puff of 
flame, that will do no harm if it does 
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not catch light garments or other in- 
flammable substances. 

Some persons soak corncobs in kero- 
sene and use these as fire lighters. 
When this is done the vessel in which 
they are kept should be provided with 
a tight cover and kept in a cool place. 

Foot Warmer.— When driving or 
sleighriding in winter, fill a sirup can 
having a screw top with hot water. 
This will keep warm for a long time. 
It may be used in place of a hot- 
water bottle. 

Or make a square box of pine, 6 or 
8 inches deep and large enough to 
just fit about the base of an ordinary 
lantern. Leave this open at the top, 
and have the bottom broad enough so 
that the box will not readily tip over. 
Bore a few holes near the bottom of 
the box to admit the air, and when 
driving in winter set a lantern in the 
box and let it stand on the carriage 
or sleigh bottom under the robes at 
the driver’s feet. If these suggestions 
are observed the lantern will burn 
with a clear, steady flame, without 
smoking, will not tip over or soil robes 
or garments, and will keep the driver 
comfortable in freezing weather. 

To Improve Kerosene Oil—Put a 
teaspoonful of common salt in an or- 
dinary hand lamp, and a tablespoon- 
ful in a large lamp with a B burner. 
This gives a more brilliant light, and 
tends to prevent smoking, and hence 
to keep the wicks and chimneys clean. 

Chinese Lanterns. — When using 
these lanterns for holiday occasions, 
put a few handfuls of sand in the 
bottom of the paper lantern about the 
candle. This keeps them from sway- 
ing, and also tends to prevent them 
from taking fire. 

Vest-pocket Light.—Put a piece of 
phosphorus in a 1- or 2-ounce glass . 
vial and fill with olive oil. Cork 
tightly. When the oil is heated by 
the warmth of the body or otherwise, 
the phosphorus will emit light enough 
to read the time on the dial of a 
watch in the darkest night. Should 
the vial become broken do not touch 
the phosphorus with the fingers, as it 
will eat the flesh and produce an ulcer. 
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Take it up between two sticks or 
otherwise and drop it into water. To 
give good results it must be kept from 
the air. 

Bonfires—To make brilliant bonfires 
and signal fires, mix 8 pounds of salt- 
peter, 4 pounds of flower of sulphur, 
1 pound of antimony, and 4 pound of 
camphor. Powder these ingredients, 
mix and tamp them into an iron 
socket. When ignited, they will burn 
for some time with great brilliancy. 

Light in Dark Well or Cistern.— 
Light may be reflected down a well or 
other deep, dark recess by means of 
a looking-glass. 


TANDLES AND CANDLE MAKING 


Candles.—A candle is often referred 
to as a symbol of the past, yet the 
candle industry of the United States 


“Hspectally for Dinner Tables.’ 


is greater at present than it has ever 
, been in the past and is increasing rap- 
idly from year to year. Professor 
Thompson, a celebrated electrician, 
declares that if the electric light had 
existed for centuries and the candle 
was newly invented, it would be hailed 
as one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age, being entirely self-contained, 
cheap, and portable, and requiring no 
accessories in the way of chimneys or 
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shades. Candles are much used for 
decorative purposes, especially for 
dinner tables, and they are also in 
demand for religious ceremonies in 
Catholic, Jewish, and other churches. 

How to Make Candles.—The well- 
nigh universal use of kerosene has 
supplanted the domestic art of candle 
making which in colonial times was 
practiced in every household. Of late, 
however, there is a growing tendency 
to revive the crafts of our forefathers, 
and to imitate the old English cus- 
toms from which they were derived. 
Antique candlesticks in various artis- 
tic forms are much in demand for or- 
nament as well as for utility. The 
pretty custom of placing lighted can- 
dles on lunch and dinner tables is 
much observed, and the use of bed- 
time candlesticks is quite common. 
For all these reasons, as also on ac- 
count of the usefulness of a bit of 
candle for the homelier purposes of 
the household, it is worth while to 
revive the art of candle making. These 
household arts have, moreover, a dis- 
tinct educational value. Time often 
hangs heavy on the hands of the boys 
and girls, especially on stormy days 
in the country, and there can be no 
harm in turning a quantity of mutton 
or beef suet and a little beeswax into 
a dozen or two candles, which will save 
kerosene and which would cost quite 
a little sum at the grocer’s. 

Commercial candles are made from 
tallow and a substance known as stea- 
rin which is derived from tallow; from 
wax; from spermaceti; and from 
paraffine, which is a petroleum prod- 
uct. Wax candles are usually rolled. 
Tallow candles may be either dipped 
or molded. Candle molds consist of 
tubes arranged in frames of 6 or 12 
tubes, and fitted with a trough at the 
upper part of the frame through which 
the tallow may be poured into the 
tubes or molds. The wicks are ar- 
ranged along the axis of the tubes and 
tied to wires hung across the top of 
the frame. 

Dipped candles are made upon a 
different frame, consisting of two cir- 
cular wires separated by standards of 
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a length corresponding to that desired 
for the candle. The wicks are strung 
from one circle to the other at dis- 
tances apart rather more than double 
the intended thickness of the candle. 
The frames are then immersed in 
melted tallow and removed to cool, 
and afterwards dipped agai and 
again, until the proper thickness is 
secured. Wax candles are prepared by 
pouring melted wax upon the wicks 
until they acquire suitable thickness. 
Afterwards they are shaped by roll- 
ing between wet pieces of hard wood. 

Candle Wicks.—The first step in 
making candles is the preparation of 
the wicks. Candle wicking can be ob- 
tained from any dealer in dry goods 
in the form of cotton roping, which 
may be twisted or braided together, 
using as many strands to make the 
wick as the size of the candle requires. 

The greatest desideratum is a wick 
that will consume itself and do away 
with the necessity of snuffing. Many 
efforts have been made to produce the 
ideal wick. The wicking is commonly 
soaked in various inflammable sub- 
stances, or treated so as to cause the 
end of the wick to bend over when 
burning and protrude outside of the 
flame. This contact with the oxygen 
of the air creates a more perfect com- 
bustion than can take place within 
the flame. One method of causing the 
wick to bend is to braid into it one 
strand which is shorter than the others 
and is therefore stretched to greater 
tension. Another is to load the wick 
with metallic bismuth. This melts in 
the flame and forms a bead that causes 
the wick to bend. The following solu- 
tions for the preparation of wicks are 
recommended: 

Soak the wick in spirits of turpen- 
tine and afterwards dry thoroughly 
before using. Use a wick smaller than 
ordinary. Or dissolve in 3 quarts of 
water 2 ounces of borax, 1 ounce of 
chloride of lime, 1 ounce of chloride 
of ammonia, and 1 ounce of saltpeter. 
Filter through a cheese cloth. Soak 
the wicks in this solution. Or dissolve 
in 1 gallon of water 4 pound of lime 
and 2 ounces of saltpeter. In all 


these solutions immerse the wicks fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Remove and 
hang in the sunshine to dry tnor- 
oughly before using. 

Candles from Tallow.—Candles may 
be made in the proportion of 3 parts 
of mutton tallow to 1 part of beef 
tallow, but they are likely to be soft 
and often turn yellow, especially in 
summer time; hence the following 
methods are used to harden the tallow: 

Put the tallow over the fire, and 
when nearly melted stir in 1 pound of 
alum dissolved in hot water for each 
5 pounds of tallow, until all is melted. 
Or melt together 14 pounds of mut- 
ton tallow, 8 ounces of beeswax, 4 
ounce of camphor, and 4 ounces of 
alum. Either of these will be as hard 
and durable as wax, and if the wicks 
are properly prepared will burn with 
a clear and steady light. 

Tallow used for candles must be 
clear-grained fat, which may be puri- 
fied as recommended under “Soap 
Making,” or by mixing tallow, bees- 
wax, and other ingredients, and melt- 
ing all together in a kettle with a 
weak potash or soda lye. Put the 
kettle on the range to boil in the 
morning while other work is being 
done, and let boil for two or three 
hours, stirring occasionally, and skim- 
ming off the impurities with a coarse 
strainer. Let stand over night, and 
when cold take off the cake of tallow 
and wax from the lye, scrape off the 
soft part next the lye with its impuri- 
ties, and boil up with a fresh kettle 
of lye. So continue two or three 
days, and the last day, instead of lye 
use for each 30 pounds of tallow wa- 
ter containing 1 pound of alum and 
1 pound of saltpeter. Remove the 
cake when cold and the tallow will be 
purified ready for use. 

Candles from Lard.—Put 10 pounds 
of lard on the fire, and before it 
is quite melted add 1 pound of salt- 
peter and 1 pound of alum dissolved 
in half a pint or a little more of 
boiling water. Boil until all the 
water has been evaporated. Skim 
off any impurities that rise to the 
surface. Meantime, stir vigorously 
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to prevent burning. As soon as the 
steam ceases to rise, pour off the tal- 
low and rinse the boiler. The tallow 
is now ready. 

Or mix 1 pound of lard with 7 
pounds of beeswax. Melt with gentle 
heat and add carefully 1 ounce of 
nitric acid, stirring vigorously. 

Stearin, or Stearic Acid.—This is 
the principal fatty acid contained in 
animal fats. Tallow and other fats 
contain also glycerin and various im- 
purities. To remove these, take 3 
ounces of slaked lime to 14 pounds of 
common tallow, and have ready 4 
ounces of sulphuric acid. Melt the 
tallow and stir in the lime, boiling 
over a slow fire until a lime soap is 
formed. Turn off the lime soap into 
another kettle, add the sulphuric acid, 
boil, and stir until the fat separates. 
The sulphuric acid will unite with the 
alum, forming sulphate of lime and 
water. When cool, remove the cake 
of fat; melt this with gentle heat, stir- 
ring vigorously to prevent burning, 
until any water it may contain is 
driven off. ‘The resulting product is 
stearin, or stearic acid, a perfectly 
dry, inflammable substance, but with- 
out any greasy feel, and having a 
somewhat pearly luster. Stearin alone 
does not form good candles, as after 
melting it cools in the form of hard 
crystals; but mixed with one tenth its 
weight of wax it forms the finest 
grade of commercial candles. Stearin 
is also made by separating the glyce- 
rin from cocoanut oil or palm oil by 
a jet of dry steam. Stearin candles 
give better light and burn longer than 
any other kind. mt 

To Dip Candles.— First cut the 
wicks to the proper length, then dip 
them in melted tallow, roll them be- 
tween the hands to thoroughly incor- 
porate the tallow with the wick, pull 
them straight, and allow them to 
harden. Adjust the wicks on the 
dipping frame, which may be pur- 
chased or homemade of wire, being 
merely two rings of wire separated 
the proper distance by three or four 
stiff wire standards. Set the wicks a 
little more than twice the thickness 
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of a candle from each other. Melt 
the tallow over a slow fire, but do 
not let it burn. Dip the frame in the 
melted tallow by means of a wooden 
handle. Remove it, touch the bot- 
toms of the candles gently upon a 
smooth board, and suspend the frame 
in a dcaught of cool air, if possible, 
to set and harden. When cold, im- 
merse a second time, and so continue 
until the candles are of the proper 
size. 

To Mold Candles.— Candle molds 
may be purchased made either of tin 
or pewter. Candles are molded up- 
side down, the tray or trough at the 
upper part of the mold corresponding 
to the bottom of the candle, and the 
lower part of the mold being shaped 
to mold the candle top and having a 
small aperture in the center to re- 
ceive the wick. Loop one end of the 
wick over a wire suspended across 
the top of the mold, thread the other 
end into a large darning needle, and 
drop it down through the aperture at 
the bottom of the mold. 

Or use a long piece of wire for this 
purpose. The wick may be knotted, 
where it comes out of the lower end 
of the mold, to keep it taut. Melted 
tallow, hot enough to be easily poured, 
is poured into the mold until it is 
filled, the wicks are then pulled tight, 
and the candles allowed to cool. When 
quite cold they may be removed by 
the loops in the wicking at the top of 
the mold. 

To Roll Candles —Wax candles can- 
not be molded, as wax has a tendency 
to contract in cooling and also to 
adhere to the molds; hence the wicks 
are arranged on frames similar to dip- 
ping frames and suspended over a 
kettle of melted wax. The wax is 
then poured over the wicks by means 
of a ladle, so that what does not ad- 
here to them falls back into the kettle. 
This process is continued until the 
candles are of the proper size. They 
are then taken one by one and rolled 
to the proper shape between two pad- 
dles of hard wood previously soaked 
in water, 

Or while soft the melted wax may 
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be applied to the wicks with the hand, 
and the candles afterwards rolled, cut, 
and trimmed. 

To Imitate Wax Candles. — Melt 
together two parts of wax to one of 
tallow, and make into candles either 
by dipping or molding. These have 
the appearance of wax candles and 
are much more easily prepared. The 
tallow should be clear-grained fat, 
cleansed of all its impurities. 

To Bleach Candles—Candles may 
be bleached by exposing them to dew, 
air, and sunshine. If wax candles 
become soiled, they may be cleansed 
by rubbing them with a piece of 
flannel cloth slightly dampened with 
alcohol. 

To prevent candles from dripping 
and sputtering, put them on ice for 
two or three hours before using, but 
do not allow the wicks to touch the 
melting ice. Before lighting, turn the 
candle upside down and rub a pinch 
of salt into the wick between the 
thumb and forefinger. Shake off the 
excess of salt so that the grains will 
not fall on the candle. The result 
will be an even, clear burning. 

To Light a Candle.— Apply the 
match to the side of the wick, and not 
to the top. 

To Blow Out a Candle—Hold the 
candle higher than the mouth and 
blow it out by an upward instead of 
a downward air current. This will 
prevent the wick from smoldering. 

To Carry Candles——When carrying 
a lighted candle about the house use a 
short piece held in the middle of a 
tumbler. Let the candle drip for 
a moment into the bottom of the tum- 
bler, and fasten it by its own drip- 
pings. The glass will protect the 
eandle from draughts. 

Candlesticks—A supply of candle- 
sticks in all parts of the house will 
not only be of great convenience and 
utility but will give an effective touch 
of decoration to a home. A row of 
brass or bronze candlesticks of various 
sizes may be placed in the hall for 
bedroom use. Silver or glass may be 
used in the dining room, delft or 
china in the drawing-room, and can- 
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dlestick sets with match box and 
snutffers on the bedside tables. 

Candlesticks are always acceptable 
bridal presents, and the fad or fashion 
of collecting antiques and preserving 
heirlooms of this sort commends itself 
on account of the many pleasant as- 
sociations connected with candlelight. 

Rushlights. — The old - fashioned 
rushlights may be made by stripping 
the skin from the rushes and dipping 
the pith in melted tallow in the same 
manner that candles are dipped. These 
were formerly used for many HOUSE: 
hold purposes. 

Electricity——The first cost oA in- 
stalling electricity is considerable. It 
is in most localities an expensive light 
and is somewhat hard upon the eyes, 
but notwithstanding these drawbacks 
it is perhaps the most convenient of 
all forms of lighting, and hence its 
use seems to be upon the increase. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Denatured alcohol may be dis- 
tilled from the various products of 
the farm, such as corn, potatoes, 
beets, sugar cane, and other starch 
and sugar-bearing grains or plants. 
It is simply the ordinary grain alco- 
hol of commerce made unfit for use 
as a beverage. Prior to January 1, 
1907, the tax of $2.07 on a gallon of 
94 per cent alcohol precluded its use 
as a fuel for lighting, heating, and 
cooking. The regulations issued by 
the U. S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment provide a formula for denatur- 
ing grain or ethyl alcohol, so that it 
may now be freely sold in drug, 
hardware, and general stores through- | 
out the United States for industrial 
purposes. 

In Germany each year about 78,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol are produced 
from potatoes alone—about 80 per 
cent of the entire alcohol production 
of the empire. The Germans are 
frugal and economical; their ap- 
proval of this wonderful fuel dem- 
onstrates its practical value for 
household uses. Special denatured 
alcohol is used in the manufacture of 
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hundreds of articles, such as cel- 
luloid, imitation leather, jewelry, 
watches, lacquers, pastes, varnishes, 
shoe polish, bronze, transparent soap, 
etc.- But its greatest consumption 
will ultimately come from its use in 
lamps, cooking and heating stoves, 
and other household utilities. Appli- 
ances have been perfected for some 
time. that give great satisfaction. 
Master minds, however, are working 
on this great problem, and improved 
devices are daily being placed on the 
market. 

Lighting —One of the most im- 
portant uses for denatured alcohol is 
found in the lighting field. Its supe- 
riority over kerosene and gasoline is 
self-evident. It gives a cool, clear, 
white light of unusual brilliancy, con- 
sumes but a very small percentage 
of oxygen, is safe, gives off no odor 
or soot, and necessitates but little 
care. The wick never burns nor does 
it require trimming. The cost to op- 
erate a household denatured alcohol 
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lamp which, as certified by the elec- 
trical testing laboratories, yields 
4575 candle power of light, and con- 
sumes 1 gallon of alcohol in 38% 
hours, would be only 1,4 cents per 
hour if alcohol cost 50 cents per gal- 
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lon. This price is a fair one through- 
out the United States, though it will 
doubtless be lowered as the consump- 
tion increases and new methods of 
manufacture are developed. 

Alcohol lamps are constructed on 
the Bunsen burner principal, through 
which thé alcohol is vaporized, only 1 
part of alcohol to 20 parts of air 
being thus consumed. The incandes- 
cent mantle, used on alcohol lamps, 
transforms this light from the gas 
generated by the Bunsen burners 


into a beautiful white light not un- 
like daylight. 


Lamps are now of- 


fered for sale throughout this coun- 
try in various styles—student and ta- 
ble lamps, hand lamps, also inverted 
lights of as high as 300 candle power. 
These inverted lights are constructed 
to withstand wind, rain, and storm, 
and can be used for all outdoor as 
well as indoor purposes. 
Stoves.—Cooking stoves (one, two, 
and three burners) are now in satis- 
factory use. For summer cooking, in 
place of gas ranges or oil stoves, they 
present many advantages. There is 
absolutely no odor or smoke, the heat, 
is concentrated at exactly the point 
desired, the flame is very hot, and it 
gives very little radiant heat; any- 
thing that can be cooked by boiling, 
steaming, stewing, simmering, and 
frying can be cooked on an alcohol 
stove with the ordinary utensils 
found in a kitchen. Roasting and 
broiling can be done by the aid of 
special utensils for the purpose. The 
small portable ovens used on gas 
stoves may also be used on alcohol 
stoves. Ovens for bread making and 
roasting are promised shortly —in 
fact, a complete alcohol range. One 
experiment shows that 1 gallon of al- 
cohol, costing 50 cents, was sufficient 
to cook 36 meals for two people dur- 
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ing 13 consecutive days at a cost of 
less than 4 cents a day. The best re- 
sults in burning coal averaged 8 cents 
a day. The higher cost of coal is 
found in the waste of heat between 
meals when the stove is unused, yet 
burning coal. The low cost of alco- 
hol comes from the fact that the in- 
stant the cooking stops the cost stops. 

This great economy combined with 
its cleanliness, safety, ease of man- 
agement, and its complete control 
promise to make this the ideal do- 
mestic fuel. 

Heating.—Heating stoves are not 
so far advanced as other alcohol- 
consuming devices. They are in con- 
siderable use in the East, and have 
been used largely in Germany and 
France for years. The heaters are 
cleanly in that there is no dust or 
ashes. And being light and not at- 
tached to flue, pipe, or chimney, they 
can easily be moved from place to 
place. The flame is at all times non- 
smoking and odorless. Other advan- 
tages not so easily observed, but none 
the less real and important, are 
found in the increased healthfulness 
and purity of the air of a closed 
room in which alcohol is burned, 
compared to one in which kerosene 
or gasoline is being used. The nox- 
ious influence of carbonic-acid gas in 
closed rooms is well known. That 
carbonic monoxide always accom- 


panies this, and is many times more. 


poisonous and more lasting in its evil 
effects, is not so well known. This 
gas results from the incomplete com- 
bustion of the carbonaceous materi- 
als, and the very fact that the alcohol 
flame is nonluminous shows that com- 
bustion is complete and that there is 
practically none of the dangerous 
carbon-monoxide gas formed. 

Other Utilities—Self-heating flat- 
irons, chafing dishes, special marine 
lamps and stoves, curling irons, port- 
able or nursery cooking stoves with 
nested utensils, and many other novel 
and practical utilities are now on the 
market. 

Power.—Alcohol as a motor fuel 
that is an explosive agent in an in- 
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ternal combustion engine is a recent 
development. In France cabs weigh- 
ing 3,788 pounds were driven 70 miles 
in 3 hours and 44 minutes at as low 


Self-heating Flatiron and Stoves. 


a cost as 40 cents. The leading auto- 
mobile makers are now making ex- 
haustive experiments, 

Possibilities—The future of this 
practically inexhaustible fuel is as- 
sured. The granges throughout the 
United States have taken it up and 
organized the famous National Com- 
mittee, “to promote the use of alco- 
hol in the industrial arts, and es- 
pecially to encourage its use for 
light, heat, and power, to the end 
that new markets for farm products 
shall be opened, modern improve- 
ments brought into the rural home, 
the toil of the farmer’s wife lessened, 
and all the benefits of cheap alcohol 
diffused among the people in the 
shortest time.” The Federal Govern- 
ment has established a model distill- 
ery in Washington. The agricultural — 
colleges throughout the country will 
teach the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol, and tremendous development 
is promised by the Department of 
Agriculture, now taking an active in- 
terest in the subject. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water should be brought into the 
house, and also to the barn whenever 
possible, by windmill or by a gravity 
system. Pipes should then be laid to 
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remove the waste water from house 
and barn, and to dispose of it in such 
a way as to avoid creating breeding 
grounds for the bacteria that cause 
filth diseases. There are important 
reasons why water should be brought 
to the barn; but if it is not possible 
to bring it to both places, the house 
should have the preference. L. H. 
Baily says: “ The first thing I would 
now do for the farm home is to put 
in sanitary water works for the care 
and comfort of the person. Nothing 
would so soon lift the home ideals.” 

Every farmhouse should have good 
kitchen sinks, water closets, and a 
bathroom. Drinking water should be 
brought in by pipes. Such a water 
supply means additional comfort, bet- 
ter health, protection against fire, 
saving of labor, and a supply of water 
for garden and lawn. 

Various methods are in use, as 
pumps, gravity from high springs or 
creeks or tanks on the roof. If the 
source of supply is a spring, first find 
out two things: is the spring high 
enough above the house? Is the quan- 
tity of water sufficient? You can 
measure the overflow of the spring by 
pailfuls. The house alone for a fam- 
ily of ten will need about 600 gallons 
in twenty-four hours. To get this, 
the spring should flow fast enough to 
fill a 10-quart pail in five minutes. 
If the spring is high above the house 
and near at hand, #-inch pipe may be 
sufficient; but if the spring is not 
high, or if the pipe is long, inch pipe 
is safer and better. 

The spring should be dug out, 
walled up, and covered with wood, 
brick, stone, or concrete—to be pre- 
ferred in the order mentioned. The 
pipe may be either iron, lead, wood, 
or sewer pipe. Sewer pipe costs 
about six cents a running foot, and 
#-inch wrought-iron pipe about the 
same. 

If the pressure is high—especially 
at the lower end—it is safer to use 
iron. Wood or lead pipe is nowadays 
rarely used. 

A windmill and a tank, piped to 
convey water both to house and barn, 
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is a good investment. The tank should 
hold a week’s supply, or about 2,000 
gallons for the house, and twice as 
much for house and barn: say a tank 
10 feet across and 6 feet deep. The 
mill should be at least a 12-footer. 

If a gravity water supply or wind- 
mill cannot be had, water should cer- 
tainly be brought to the kitchen sink 
and also to the bathroom, if any, by 
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means of a small hand force pump. 
The stéps saved and health gained 
make a convenient water supply a 
necessity rather than a luxury. 
Disposal of Waste Water.—If water 
is brought into the house, piping 
must be provided to carry the waste 
water so far away that it will not seep 
into the well, or otherwise become a 
menace to health, Many a_house- 
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keeper steps to the kitchen door and 
empties the dish pan by throwing the 
water as far as she can. Drainpipes 
from many farmhouses form pools a 
short distance from the house, whence 
dirty water is expected to leach into 
the soil or be taken up by the sun. 
These spots are natural breeding 
grounds for the germs of typhoid and 
other contagious filth diseases. Mos- 
quitoes also breed in these pools, and 
thence come into the house, bringing 
through their bites germs of disease, 
which find their way into the blood. 
Modern science has traced to such 
sources many deaths in rural neigh- 
borhoods that should be the most 
healthy in the world. 

These dangers may be prevented by 
carrying the drainpipes to any run- 
ning stream where the water is no 
afterwards used. : 

Cesspool.—The next best device is 
a cesspool, about 6 feet across and 8 
or 10 feet deep, and at least 100 feet 
from any buildings. Wall this up 
with stones, but do not cement it. The 
liquids will leach away into the soil, 
and the solids can be cleaned out two 
or three times a year. Care must be 
taken to locate the cesspool far 
enough from the well, so that drain- 
age from it will not contaminate 
drinking water. 

A cesspool should not be dug in a 
heavy clay or a clay loam, through 
which liquids will not drain away. In 
such cases it is necessary to carry the 
drainage farther from the house—say 
200 or 300 feet—and allow it to flow 
over a considerable surface. ‘This 
tract may be grass land, or, better, 
artificially prepared by covering it 
with sand. It should have an area 
of from 25 to 100 feet square for 
every ten persons in the family; and 
the sewage should be distributed by 
drains or furrows, so that it will come 
in contact with all parts of the sur- 

- face, and not settle in a single pool. 

Sink Drain.— A temporary drain 
for waste water from the kitchen sink 
may be made very cheap. Four-inch 
vitrified tile costs about seven cents 
a foot. A drain may be run. about 
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25 feet in the opposite direction from 
the well, and the waste conveyed to a 
tub or barrel, whence it may be run 
off to the garden by a small pipe or 
carried away in pails. If a barrel 
can be provided with two wheels, and 
a tongue like a cart, it can be easily 
drawn away from time to time and 
emptied. The expense of such a drain 
is nominal: twenty-five feet of vitri- 
fied tile, $1.75; sink, $1.25; pipe and 
trap, $1. Total, $4. 

Another method is to dig a trench 
75 to 100 feet long, 2 or 3 feet wide, 
and the same deep. Lay in the bot- 
tom of this trench 4- or 6-inch drain- 
tiles. Leave the joints open, and fill 
around the drain with field stone and 
pebbles as large as your fist. This 
should be 200 feet or more from 
buildings. The top is to be left open, 
and waste water discharged into it 
by pipes leading from the house. The 
drain will be filled to the top, but in 
a short time it will leach away into 
the soil. A pound or so of copperas 
dissolved in a pailful of hot water and 
poured into the drain will destroy all 
offensive odors. 

Water Pipes. — To prevent the 
freezing of water pipes where there is 
a regular water supply, always turn 
off the water from the house by turn- 
ing the stopcock leading to the street 
main. Open all faucets and allow 
pipes to drain thoroughly, also empty 
the kitchen boiler. If this is not done 
the boiler may collapse. To empty 
the boiler attach a garden or other 
hose to the top and let the water run 
into the sink. You should do this 
every spring and fall to clean the 
tank. 

To prevent freezing in pumps, lift 
the trap in the valve and allow the 
water to run back into the well. 

Kitchen sinks should not be put 
against the outer wall of a house. If 
this has been done and the sink can- 
not be changed, circular tubes of as- 
bestos can be purchased and fitted 
over the pipes, or the wall may be 
lined with asbestos. But on cold 
nights it is safer to turn the water 
off. 
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Frozen Water Pipes. — While the 
pipes are frozen care must be taken 
not to build a fire in furnace or range, 
as direct heat from the pipes will gen- 
erate steam and severe explosions may 
follow. At the very least pipes will 
burst and the plumbers’ bills for re- 
pairs will be heavy. Pipes that are 
slightly stuck may be thawed by 
wrapping them round with flannel or 
other cloth and pouring on hot water. 
Plumbers use gasoline or kerosene gas 
in lamps which blow around the frozen 
pipe, and they move the lamp back 
and forth so as not to apply too much 
heat at any one spot. 

Drinking Water. — The source of 
supply of drinking water should be 
absolutely pure. And it is a good 
idea to have drinking water, especial- 
ly from wells and cisterns, tested 
chemically at least twice a year. 
Water from deep cisterns, from wells, 
and from the deepest portions of 
large ponds and reservoirs, is to be 
preferred to that from running 
streams. Water is often contaminat- 
ed by its proximity to stables, cess- 
pools, and open drains, through un- 
derground leaching in sandy or other 
porous soil. Bacteria of typhoid 
fever, cholera, and dysentery may be 
taken into the system from impure 
drinking water. When there is any 
reason to suspect the water supply, 
especially if these diseases are preva- 
lent, all drinking water should be 
boiled. A little lemon juice will take 
away the flat taste of boiled water. 

Physicians frequently recommend 
drinking water in large quantities, 
say, a pint half an hour before each 
meal, and the same quantity before 
retiring at night. The effect of this 
is to increase the muscular activity of 
certain internal organs by distention, 
and to dissolve certain poisonous se- 
cretions, as uric acid, for instance, 
which causes rheumatism. This prac- 
tice is also a preventive in cases of 
threatened diabetes or kidney disease. 
It is probable that few persons drink 
as much water as is advisable from 
a hygienic standpoint. But, of course, 
the more water taken into the system 
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the more important it is that the 
source of supply should be pure. 

Approximately four fifths of the 
human body consists of liquids, of 
which over 60 per cent is water. This 
fact suggests the importance of sup- 
plying drinking water of the best 
quality. 

Wells.—In most localities it is not 
necessary to dig more than 20 or 30 
feet to strike running water. Water 
accumulates in wells from under- 
ground streams percolating through 
the soil. Soils often lie in layers, a 
layer of sandy soil sometimes occur- 
ring between two layers of clay or 
gravel in such a way as to convey 
contamination from cesspools, drains, 
and other decaying organic matter 
from long distances. More often, 
wells are contaminated by surface 
water washing into them. ‘The best 
way to line a well is with large tiles 
or tile piping. A heavy tight-fitting 
stone laid over the mouth of the well 
will keep out small animals and pre- 
vent angleworms, dead leaves, and 
other organic matter from being car- 
ried into the well by surface leach- 
ing. 

Well Water usually contains min- 
eral impurities that percolate through 
the soil, and is often contaminated by 
angleworms, snakes, toads, and other 
small animals falling into the well. 
The skeletons of these animals are not 
infrequently found at the bottom of 
old wells when cleaning. Wells are 
especially liable to contamination 
through drains and sewers. 

Water from Rivers is less pure 
than good spring water. It usually 
contains mud and other organic mat- 
ter in suspension, and is often con- 
taminated by drains, stables, sewage, 
etc. 

Spring Water is usually pure and 
good for drinking water, but it often 
contains minerals in solution, and is 
then known~as hard water. A spring 
intended to be a source of water sup- 
ply should be tested by chemical anal- 
ysis. 

Rain Water, when properly col- 
lected at a distance from large towns, 
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is pure and soft. In towns it is 
often contaminated by smoke and 
fumes’ in the atmosphere. Cistern 
water in towns and cities should be 
filtered and boiled for drinking pur- 
poses. . 

Snow Water from clean snow, melt- 
ed, is the purest form of natural 
water. 

To Soften Water. — Boiling hard 
water from twenty to thirty minutes 
is the best way to soften it for drink- 
ing purposes. This also has the ef- 
fect of killing all germs of disease it 
may contain. Carbonic-acid gas pass- 
es off with the steam, and carbonate 
of lime is left as a sediment. A clean 
oyster shell put in the tea kettle will 
attract this and other sediments that 
are deposited from boiling water, and 
will thus prevent an unpleasant crust 
from gathering on the inside of the 
tea kettle. 

Or baking soda (bicarbonate of 
soda) in small quantities will soften 
hard water by removing the excess of 
lime. 

Or, for the laundry, hard water 
may be softened by the addition of a 
little borax. And this does not make 
water objectionable for cooking pur- 
poses. 

Or quicklime is also recommended. 
Dissolve 4 ounce in 10 quarts of 
water, and pour this solution into a 
barrel of hard water. The whole will 
be softened. 

To Make Boiled Water More Pal- 
atable.—The flat taste of boiled water 
is objectionable to many. This may 
be obviated by pouring the water rap- 
idly from one pitcher to another, hold- 
ing the two pitchers some distance 
apart. This process aérates the water, 
renders it sparkling, and restores its 
natural flavor. A few drops of lemon 
juice contribute to this effect. 

To Keep Water Cool without Ice. 
—In summer or in warm climates 
drinking water may be kept in un- 
glazed earthenware pitchers. Wrap 
several folds of cheese cloth around 
the outside of the pitcher. Keep these 
constantly wet and place the pitcher 
in a draught. The evaporation of the 
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moisture from the cheese cloth tends 
to cool the contents of the pitcher. 

To Test Water.—Fill a number of 
tumblers half full of the suspected 
water, and employ the following » 
tests: 

To test for lime, use a small quan- 
tity of oxalic acid. The lime will be 
revealed in a white precipitate. 

To test for carbonate of iron, use 
a tincture of galls. This will yield 
a black precipitate. 

To test for vegetable and animal 
matter, use a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid. The water will become 
black. 

To test for copper, dip a penknife 
in the water. The copper will be de- 
posited in a yellow coating. 

To Purify Water.—When water in 
wells or other receptacles smells bad, 
suspend in it lumps of charcoal in a 
basket or net, so that they can be re- 
moved and replaced at intervals. 

To Clarify Water. — Water in 
springs, wells, and streams_often be- 
comes muddy after heavy rains, and 
the water of some streams always 
holds a large amount of liquid mud 
and other impurities in solution. In 
such cases it becomes important to 
clarify the water to make it more pal- 
atable and attractive, and this is es- 
pecially the case when filters are used, 
as otherwise the filter soon clogs up 
and becomes useless. 

Alum is a universal agent for pre- 
cipitating impurities in suspension or 
eyen in solution. It is very common- 
ly employed along the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers and other muddy 
streams. 

To quickly clarify a pitcher of 
drinking water, tie a lump of alum 
to a string and swing it about in the 
water. The sediment will settle. 

Or, for larger quantities, use 1 tea- 
spoonful of pulverized alum to 4 gal- 
lons of drinking water. Stir the water 
before putting in the alum. After the 
water has settled, draw it off in such 
a way as not to disturb the sediment. 
A tablespoonful of the alum will set- 
tle the contents of a hogshead of 
water. The alum itself, if too much 
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is not used, will settle and be carried 
off in the sediment. 

Or lime is recommended, uSed in 
the form of certain salts of lime, 
either chloride, nitrate, or bicarbonate 
of lime, or caustic lime. Use 1 part 
of any of these salts of lime to 1,000 
parts of water. 

Or sulphate of alumina is recom- 
mended for clarifying water contain- 
ing vegetable or animal matter. The 
formula is as follows: Bisulphate of 
alumina (neutral solution), 1 ounce; 
water, 435 gallons. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of saltpeter in 
1 quart of warm water, and throw 
the solution into the cistern or well. 

Or, to purify putrid water: Water, 
1 pound; sulphuric acid, 8 drops. Mix 
and filter through charcoal. 

Or water, 8 gallons; powdered 
alum, 1 ounce. Dissolve with agita- 
tion, then allow it to rest for twenty- 
four hours, decant into another ves- 
sel, and add a solution of carbonate 
of soda until it ceases to produce a 
precipitate. 

Or instead of alum add 7 or 8 
grains of red sulphate of iron, then 
proceed as before. 

Or add a little aqueous chlorine to 
the foul water. 

Or arrange a suitable pipe to the 
end of a pair of bellows (double bel- 
lows are best), and force the air 
through the water for some time, then 
allow it to settle for use. 

Water Filters.—The ordinary house- 
hold appliances for filtering water are 
rarely preventives of disease. Such 
filters are not ordinarily cleansed 
often enough, and become receptacles 
for disease germs instead of means of 
prevention. 

The better practice is to boil drink- 
ing water from twenty minutes to 
half an hour when there is danger of 
contamination. The following are a 
number of devices that may be rec- 
ommended to make muddy or other- 
wise contaminated water clear for ap- 
pearance sake. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these processes 
and all other filters merely strain the 
water in a mechanical way, and do 
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not remove or destroy the germs of 
contagious diseases. These cannot be 
destroyed without boiling the water, 
as just recommended: 

Cistern Filter. — The rainfall col- 
lected in cisterns is a valuable source 
of water supply in .localities where 
it is difficult or costly to drive a well, 
and also in regions where the water is 
hard. Rain water is soft, and hence 
especially adapted to laundry pur- 
poses. 

Cisterns should be carefully screened 
with wire netting to exclude insects, 
toads, and other vermin, and should 
be so arranged as not to admit sur- 
face water. They should be kept 
scrupulously clean, the first rainfall 
being excluded to allow accumulated 
dust and dirt to be washed off the 
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Cistern Made of Tile. 


out the United States on a roof sur- 
face 40 feet square will supply five 
or six barrels a day, which is sufficient 
for an average family. 

Cisterns are often built in two com- 
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partments, one above the other, with 
a third compartment between, which 
should be a box containing filtering 
material, such as broken stones, peb- 
bles, charcoal, and sand. <A sponge 
is sometimes placed at the outlet. 
Thus water may be received in the 
upper compartment while the lower 
compartment is being emptied and 
cleansed; then the contents of the up- 
per part may be strained through the 
filter until the lower part is filled and 
the upper part, in turn, is renovat- 
ed, ‘The box containing the filtering 
material should be detachable, and 
this material should be occasionally 
cleansed or replaced, 

A little ingenuity in the construe- 
tion of such a cistern and filter will 
be amply compensated by a pure and 
abundant supply of soft water for 
household purposes. A round or egg- 
shaped cistern is superior to one with 
square corners, especially in the lower 
receptacle, from which the water is 
directly drawn or pumped for drink- 
ing purposes. 

Homemade Water Filters. — Rain 
water collected in barrels from a roof 
or otherwise is a necessity in some 
localities, and is often more whole- 
some for drinking purposes than hard 
water, ‘The following is a cheap and 
easy way to make a filter just as 
good as a patent filter costing ten 
times as much: 

Take a new vinegar barrel or an 
oak tub that has never been used, 
cither a full cask or half size. Stand 
it on end raised on brick or stone 
from the ground, with the faucet near 
the bottom. Make a tight false bot- 
tom three or four inches from the 
bottom of the cask. Perforate this 
with small gimlet holes, and cover it 
with a piece of clean white canvas. 
Place on this false bottom a layer of 
clean pebbles three or four inches in 
thickness. Next, a layer of clean 
washed sand and gravel. Place on 
this coarsely granulated charcoal 
about the size of small peas. Char- 
coal made from hard maple is the 
best. After putting in a half bushel 
or so, pound it down firmly, Then 
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put in more until the tub is filled 
within one foot of the top. Add a 


three-inch layer of pebbles, and throw 
over the top a piece of canvas as a 
strainer, 


This canvas strainer can be 
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“A Cheap and Fasy Way to Make a Filter.” 


removed and washed occasionally and 
the cask can be dumped out, pebbles 
cleansed, and charcoal renewed every 
spring and fall. Or once a year may 
be sufficient. 

This filter may be set in the cellar 
and used only for drinking water. Or 
it may be used in time of drought for 
filtering stagnant water, which would 
otherwise be unpalatable, for the use 
of stock. This also makes a good 
cider filter for the purpose of making 
vinegar. The cider should first be 
passed through cheese cloth to remove 
all coarser particles. 

Or a small cheap filter may be made 
from a flower pot. A fine sponge may 
be inserted in the hole and the pot 
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filled about as directed for the above 
filter. It may be placed in the top 
of a jar, which will receive the filtered 
water. 

Or a valuable substitute for char- 
coal in the above filters is sponge iron 
obtained by burning finely divided 
iron ore with charcoal. This can be 
obtained in the locality of iron mines 
or smelting furnaces. This is much 
more powerful than charcoal, and is 
said to completely purify contaminat- 
ed waters. 
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Nature of Ice—Ice is one of a 
number of substances that occupy a 
greater volume in the solid than in 
the liquid state. At the moment of 
freezing it expands with great force 
about one eleventh in bulk, as is testi- 
fied by the bursting of frozen water 
pipes. 

An interesting experiment consists 
in passing a wire through a solid 
block of ice without cutting it in two. 
The ice should be supported at both 
ends, leaving the middle free, and the 
wire over it with weights attached to 
either end. The pressure on the wire 
raises the temperature of the ice to 
the melting point and allows the wire 
to sink; but the wire absorbs some of 
the heat, and causes the water to 
freeze upon its upper surface; hence 
the seam is closed, and after the pas- 
sage of the wire the block of ice re- 
mains intact. Its course, however, can 
be traced by the air bubbles which it 
leaves behind. 

Under ordinary conditions water 
freezes at 32° F., and does not melt 
until the temperature is raised above 
that point; but under pressure, as 
above noted, ice will be converted into 
water at a lower temperature, having 
been melted under high pressure at 
18° C. If water is perfectly still it 
may be lowered to 22° F. before freez- 
ing, but the slightest jar will cause it 
to freeze when the temperature rises 
to 32° F. 

Uses of Ice.—In addition to its nat- 
ural service in transforming lakes and 
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rivers during winter in northern cli- 
mates into solid roadways, ice is in 
great demand as an antiseptic or pre- 
serving agent. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that meats and carcases of ani- 
mals intended for food must be frozen 
to be preserved. The discovery of the 
practicability of preserving meats and 
vegetables by means of ice, but with- 
out freezing them, is comparatively 
recent. Now, in addition to the house- 
hold refrigerator, refrigerating cars 
convey beef, fruit, and vegetables 
across continents, and refrigerating 
steamships take tropical fruits and 
other products from southern to north- 
ern climes and return with dairy 
products, northern fruits, and other 
perishable articles that could not 
otherwise be obtained in tropical coun- 
tries. In many cities cold-storage 
houses also preserve, with a very slight 
percentage of loss, dairy products, 
meats, fruits, and vegetables for pe- 
riods varying from months to years. 
Cold-storage vaults protect furs and 
valuable garments from the ravages of 
moths and other insects. Ice is also 
now regarded as absolutely necessary 
in the summer months to preserve the 
bodies of the dead until the time of 
burial. 

To Harvest Commercial Ice. — Ice 
has been an important article of com- 
merce since the time of Nero, and in 
cold countries family ice houses are 
very common. Sometimes these stor- 
age places are merely pits or caves 
under ground, or partly under ground, 
but an ice house wholly above ground 
is to be preferred. 

Ice from salt or brackish water is 
nearly pure, as freezing expels the 
mineral ingredients, but it is suffi- 
ciently contaminated on the surface to 
be unfit for many purposes. Hence 
the best ice crop is usually gathered 
from fresh-water ponds, or lakes, or 
in rivers above tide water. A great 
deal of ice is also manufactured arti-. 
ficially. Commercial ice houses are 
usually built of wood, having hollow 
walls that may be double, triple, or 
quadruple, the spaces between being 
filled with sawdust, spent tan bark, 
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or some other poor conductor of 
heat. 

In harvesting ice the usual practice 
is to scrape the snow from the surface 
of the ice by means of a scraper 
drawn by horses, to plane off the soft 
porous top of the ice if necessary by 
means of a horse planer, and to mark 
the ice into blocks by running a series 
of grooves about 5 feet apart and 3 
inches deep so as to make blocks 5 
feet square. Ice is usually cut when 
it is about 2 feet thick. After the ice 
has been marked one row of blocks is 
usually cut through by means of a 
handsaw, and pushed under out of 
the way or pulled up on the ice. The 
succeeding blocks are pried off with 
a crowbar, towed to the landing place, 
and loaded into wagons or run up an 
inclined plane to the storehouse and 
packed away. The blocks are stood 
on end in a solid mass. A _ space 
is left between the ice and the walls 
of the ice house in which are gutters 
and drainways to receive and carry 
off the drainage from the melted ice. 

Ice—Domestic Harvest.—To gather 
ice for home use, cut it as soon as it 
is thick enough, and before the sur- 
face has been covered with snow or 
has had a chance to freeze and thaw 
a number of times. If a light snow 
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falls before the ice is gathered it is 
advisable to clear off a sufficient space 
before a thaw sets in. A horse plow 
for marking the ice is desirable, and 
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one can usually be borrowed if neces- 
sary, but a crosscut saw may be used. 
After one row of blocks has been 
sawed out it is only necessary to saw 
across the ends of the blocks. They 
may be separated lengthwise by mark- 
ing with an ax and splitting off with 
an ice pick or chisel. It is not de- 
sirable to cut cakes larger than 2 by 
3 feet if the work is to be done by 
hand. Provide a runway or ice ladder 
about 26 inches wide and 12 feet long 
to reach from the sled into the water. 
Drive two upright planks or timbers 
into the ice, and attach a crossbar at 
the top of the sled on which to sup- 
port one end of the runway, the other 
reaching down in the water. Two 
men with ice hooks can pull a cake 
3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 18 inches 
or more in depth up this runway and 
load it upon the sled without t 1due 
exertion. 

To Preserve Ice.—The two requisites 
to preserve ice are the exclusion of 
heat and outer air, and the drainage 
of the water produced by melting 
without at the same time allowing the 
cold air surrounding the ice to escape. 
A piece of ice of 50 pounds weight 
exposed at a temperature of 80°, but 
placed on cross slats so as to be per- 
fectly drained, will not melt under 
twenty-four hours. But if exposed at 
the same temperature in a tight vessel 
that will retain the water produced by 
melting, it will dissolve in six or seven 
hours. Hence ice houses, refrigerators, 
or ice boxes should have double sides, 
bottom and top, with a space between 
the casings filled with nonconducting 
materials to keep out the external 
heat, all doors and other apertures 
should be sealed as nearly air-tight as 
possible, and the contents should be 
arranged to provide perfect drainage. 


' All water must be removed at once, 


and the drainage pipe must be fitted 
with a trap so that cold air cannot 
escape nor outer air be admitted. If 
these principles are observed, any in- 
genious person can build an ice house 
or refrigerator, or design one to be 
built by a local carpenter that will 
answer all p.actical purposes. 
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To Make an Ice House.—The size 
of an ice house must, of course, be 
determined by the number of persons 
that are to make use of it. The in- 
terior should be so proportioned as 
to admit of packing cakes of any pre- 
ferred size, as 2 by 3 feet, in a solid 
mass, but with an air space between 
the outside of the cakes and the wall 
of the ice house to admit of drainage. 
Hence an ice house 14 by 20 feet in- 
side dimensions will admit of a layer 
of twenty-four cakes with a space of 
1 foot clear all around. 

Such an ice house carried up eight 
or ten layers would last two or three 
ordinary families for a year. It costs 
but little more to build a good-sized 
ice house, and often two or three 
neighbors can club together to advan- 
tage, both to reduce the cost of build- 
ing the house, and also the labor of 
filling it. 

Or, if more ice is harvested than 
one family requires, it can frequently 
be sold to neighbors at a profit suffi- 
cient to admit of paying for the first 
cost and for the labor of harvesting 
the ice each year. 

To Build Ice Houses, make a frame 
of two or three joists, supported on 
posts raised a foot or more from the 
ground, and have a shed roof sloping 
to the north. Board up the outside 
and make another frame inside 10 or 
12 inches from the outer boarding, 
and fill in the space between with 
shavings, sawdust, or spent tan bark 
packed as solidly as possible. Lay a 
solid plank floor and give it a pitch 
toward one corner with an outlet for 
drainage. Build double doors, reach- 
ing from the outer to the inner wall 
and packed solidly with nonconduct- 
ing material. Or have a separate door 
in each wall, but the former is the 
better method. 

To Fill an Ice House.—First cover 
the floor with sawdust, tan bark, or 
other suitable material at least 2 feet 
in thickness. Lay on this successive 
layers of ice in a solid mass, but leave 
a space of 12 inches all around. Cover 
the ice and fill the pitch of the build- 
ing to a thickness of several feet with 
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nonconducting material, but leave an 
air space between the top of this ma- 
terial and the roof. As the ice is 
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removed from day to day for use, 
carefully replace the covering. 

To Protect an Ice House.—Build a 
cheap trellis of slats or rough poles 
8 or 10 inches from the walls all 
around, and also extending over the 
roof, and train the common woodbine 
or English ivy, or even clematis, morn- 
ing glory, or other similar trailing vine 
to run over it. This can readily be 
done in most localities and forms a 
cheap and effective shade, that is a 
perfect defense against the direct rays 
of the sun. The trellis will prevent 
the plants from causing the boards of 
the ice house to decay, and by leaving 
a space between for circulation of air, 
will greatly assist in lowering the tem- 
perature. A mantle of vines also cov- 
ers the bare ugliness of the cheap 
boarding of an ice house and tends to 
make it an object of beauty. 

Or a skeleton ice house may be built 
by driving posts in the ground to 
make a frame and boarding them up 
to any desired height. Sawdust may 
be laid directly on the ground, but to 
prevent washouts and provide drain- 
age it is better to throw in a few large 
stones, level them roughly, and lay a 
loose board floor a foot or more from 
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the ground. Cover this with a layer 
of coarse hay or straw to prevent the 
sawdust from falling through, and on 
this put a foot or more of sawdust. 
Lay the ice in the middle in a solid 
mass, but leave a space of 2 feet all 
around between the ice and the boards 
and pack this space and cover the ice 
with nonconducting material, and lay 
a roof of loose boards over all, with 
an air space between. Such an ice 
house can be thrown up and boarded 
in a day while the ice is being drawn, 
and the planks can be taken down and 
stored away, if desired, as rapidly as 
the ice is removed in summer. 

Or ice may be stored in a pen made 
of rails built up corncob fashion as 
the ice is put in. A floor of rails 
should be laid a foot or so from the 
ground and covered with straw, on 
which sawdust should be packed a 
foot or more deep. Lay the ice in a 
solid mass, pack with sawdust all 
around, cover the top with 2 feet of 
sawdust, and thatch with coarse straw. 
Over this lay a shed roof of boards 
tacked down with a few nails. 

If morning glories or other quick- 
growing vines can be trained to run 
over the rails, it will greatly assist in 
preserving the ice in summer. 

Or a load of sawdust may be thrown 
on the ground, a pile of ice built up 
on this, and a rough board frame 
merely tacked together at the corners 
about 2 feet distant all around from 
the pile. This space must, of course, 
be filled with sawdust, the top covered 
over to an equal depth, and rough 
boards or canvas thrown over all. 

To Make an Ice Chest.—A practical 
ice chest may be made by building 
a tight box of matched boards with 
double sides 6 inches apart, having an 
inner chamber 3 feet long, 2 feet deep, 
and 2 feet wide. This will hold a 
bloek of 100 pounds or more of ice, 
and leay room all around for milk, 
butter, { sh meat, and other articles. 
This icc 50x must be furnished with 
a double lid packed with charcoal or 
sawdust and fitting tightly so as to 
exclude the outer air. It will preserve 
ice practically as well as an expensive 
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refrigerator. The inner compartment 
must be furnished with a small pipe 
to carry off the water from the melt- 
ing ice. 

Or a cheap ice box may be made by 
simply setting one dry-goods box in- 
side of another. There must be a 
space of 6 inches all around between 
the two. Pack this space closely with 
powdered charcoal or sawdust, and 
make a double lid, packed in the same 
manner, to fit the larger box. Provide 
a drainage pipe to remove the melt- 
ing ice. 

Or place a small cask or half bar- 
rel inside of a large cask and fill the 
space all around with charcoal. A 
tube from the bottom of the lower 
cask will carry off the melted ice. 
Furnish the inner cask with a remov- 
able lid and the outer cask with 
double cover packed with charcoal. 
Also prc ide a charcoal bag a foot 
thick or iaore to lay over the top of 
the inner cask. By filling the inner 
cask two thirds full of powdered ice, 
or with snow in winter, ices may be 
frozen ii it, or by putting in a cake 
of ice it .1ay be used as an ordinary 
refrigerator. 

Ice Bags.—To preserve small quan- 
tities of ice, make two bags of heavy 
woolen goods, one of which should be 
2 or 3 inches wider on all sides than 
the other. Place the smaller bag in- 
side of the larger and stuff the space 
between with canvas. A block of ice 
placed in a bag of this description 
will be preserved as long as in an or- 
dinary ice box. A small bit of rubber 
tubing should be inserted at one cor- 
ner to provide drainage. 

A Cooling Box.—In tropical regions 
where ice is scarce, or unobtainable, 
it is customary to construct a water- 
tight box, say 28 inches square and 
10 .aches deep, which’ should be filled 
with water. A shelf 30 by 30 inches 

uspended from this by four posts, 

| 2inches and 36 inches long. Com- 
ra 1 burlap sacks are tacked closely 
about the sides. Pieces of woolen 
stuff, such as old woolen underwear, 
are placed around the edge of the box, 
with one end in the water and the 
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other hanging outside and resting on 
the burlap. The whole is suspended 
in a shady place where the air can 
circulate freely around and through 
it, and where the sun will not shine 
on it. The air passing through the 
burlap causes evaporation of the wa- 
ter, and the burlap is kept dripping 
wet by the woolen stuff drawing water 
from the box as evaporation takes 
place. This is the principle by which 
the box is cooled. When the box is 
first filled the burlap should be thor- 
oughly wet. Afterwards, if filled reg- 
ularly, it will keep saturated. 

The box is filled with water. On 
one side the burlap is allowed to hang 
free over the suspended shelf. This 
curtain is the door of the cooler. But- 
ter placed on the shelf will keep per- 
fectly solid. Even where ice is plenti- 
ful this is a convenient wey to cool 
hot dishes that you do not ish to put 
in the refrigerator. 

Care of the Refrigerator—Put a 
saucer of unslacked lime in the re- 
frigerator to keep it sweet. Place in 
the ice chest two or three lumps of 
charcoal as large as an egg, changing 
them two or three times a month. 
They will absorb all odors of cooked 
food and the like. Keep everything 
in the refrigerator covered. Haye a 
number of glass fruit jars with screw 
tops in which to place liquids, and a 
glass jar for drinking water. This 
will save cracking off ice. 

Few housekeepers take the necessary 
pains to keep the ice box scrupulously 
clean. It should be wiped out daily, 
and when the ice is exhausted, be- 
fore a new piece is put in, a strong 
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solution of caustic potash or sal 
soda should be poured through the 
waste pipes to cleanse and disinfect 
them. 

To Break Ice—Use an awl or a 
darning needle and tap it gently with 
a hammer. Make a row of holes across 
the ice, which will crack straight 
through beneath. 

To Preserve Ice—To preserve ice 
it must be isolated and surrounded 
with nonconducting material. There ~ 
must be no access of the outer air to 
the ice except on top. Cold air is 
heavier than warm, hence the air which 
has been cooled by the melting of the 
ice settles upon its surface and cannot 
be displaced by the warmer air from 
above unless the cold air is allowed 
to escape or is displaced by a current, 
which must be avoided. The larger 
and colder a block of ice is, and the 
less it is exposed to warmth before 
being placed in the refrigerator, the 
longer it will keep. 

Ice varies in temperature all the 
way from below zero to 30° F. before 
melting. Hence the fact that a piece 
of ice is not all melted by exposure to 
warm air is no criterion that it is not 
losing heat and rapidly approaching 
the melting point. If a piece of ice 
must be exposed to warm air for a 
time before being placed in the re- 
frigerator it should be wrapped up in 
a heavy cloth or newspapers. If these 
are left on after the ice has been put 
in the refrigerator, so much the bet- 
ter. The larger the block of ice, the 
slower it melts. Hence it is economy 
to purchase ice in as large quantities 
as the refrigerator will hold. 
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KINDLING AND CARH OF FIRES 


To Kindle Vires-—Supgyestions for 
kindling fires must naturally be modi- 
fled secording to clreumstances, There 
is a vast difference between the elec» 
trie range that, by pulling « lever, ean 
be instantly adjusted at any given 
femperature, the gas range that ree 
quires merely the seratch of a mateh, 
the coal or wood kitchen range, the 
fireplace, and the furnace, 

The principles of combustion, how 
ever, are identical in all cases, and a 
proper understanding of these will en« 
able anyone to build a good fire as 
quickly as may be under all circum 
wtunces, Combustion consists In the 
union of the oxygen of the air with vie 
rious substances, and this takes place 
at different temperatures aecording to 
the substances burned, Vhosphorus 
has so strong an affinity for oxygen 
that, if exposed to the air, it will burn 
instantly, Henee pure phosphorus 
must be kept under water, and when 
used in making matches is mixed with 
other muaterials to prevent-too speedy 
combustion, Sulphur kindles at a 
somewhat higher temperature than 
phosphorus, pine or other soft woods 
At suill higher temperatures, and 0 on 
with charcoal, coke, hard wood, coal, 
and various other kinds of fuel, 
Hence two things are necessary to 
kindle a fire: a draught of air to sup- 
ply plenty of oxygen, aud heat enough 
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AIK OF LAMPS—PREPARATIONS 


to cause the oxygen to unite freely 
with the kind of fuel used, 

All substances may exist in three 
forms, a6 pases, liquids, or solids—as 
in the case of steam, water, and ice— 
and of these three forms, since the 
oxygen of the air can penctrate quick- 
ly to every part of it, the easiest to 
kindle is gas, 3 

Weat decomposes solid substances 
and liquids, and causes them first to 
melt and afterwards to turn into gas, 
or, in the case of compounds, into 
various gases, or in pome cases to im- 
mediately throw off various gases 
without the preliminary stage of melt- 
ing. The flames that rise from the sur- 
face of fuel are caused by the gases 
thrown off in the process of combus- 
tion, lence, when heat enough is 
supplied to cause fuel to decompose 
into various gases, these may be read- 
ily kindled, and those forms of fuel 
(hat throw off inflammable gases at 
the lowest temperatures are most suit~ 
able for kindling. Kerosene oil, for 
example, at ordinary temperatures will 
put out a match as readily as water, 
but at about 110° to 125° F. it com- 
mences to throw off a volatile and in- 
flammable gas, and at a still higher 
temperature it may be instantly trans- 
formed into gas by means of what we 
call an explosion, 

The difficulties to be overcome in 
kindling a fire are to raise the mass 
of fuel to a sufficiently high tempera- 
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ture, so that inflammable gases will be 
released and kindled; also to shield 
the fuel from the surrounding atmos- 
phere (which tends to cool it), and at 
the same time to furnish, by means of 
a draught, a sufficient supply of oxy- 
gen to promote combustion. 

Wet or green wood, especially hard 
wood in large, solid chunks, and soft 
or hard coal in large lumps, are diffi- 
cult to kindle, because they are very 
cold, and because only a comparatively 
small surface is exposed to the action 
of heat from materials used as kin- 
dlings. It is quite common to notice 
in building fires that large chunks of 
coal or wood become kindled and burn 
for a time, but afterwards go out. 
This is because the heat of the kin- 
dings warms the surface of the 
chunks enough to drive off the inflam- 
mable gases in small quantities, but 
is not sufficient to warm the re- 
mainder to a point where the oxygen 
could combine and continue the com- 
bustion. Indeed, the charred or par- 
tially burned surface may shield the 
heart of the chunk by preventing the 
oxygen from reaching it. Hence, to 
make combustion possible, there must 
be sufficient heat to cause the entire 


chunk to throw off inflammable gases. | 


Another difficulty is to admit enough 
air to supply the oxygen necessary to 
combustion, but not enough to put out 
the fire by lowering its temperature. 
The difficulty of kindling a fire in a 
grate is due to the fact that the con- 
tact of air above and around the fuel, 
which is not and cannot be consumed 
in the process of combustion, tends to 
cool it and thus to retard combus- 
tion. Hence a draught should pass 
through the fire from beneath, and 
be regulated in such a way that no 
more air will be admitted than is 
required. 

The explanation of the draught is 
found in the well-known fact that hot 
air rises. When a fire is well under way 
a considerable current of heated air 
rises through the stovepipe and chim- 
ney, which creates a strong draught. 
This, if not regulated, makes the fire 
roar and send up sparks that may set 
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fire to the chimney or even to the roof. 
A feeble flame like that of a match 
creates very little suction. Hence to 
start a draught is one of the prob- 
lems of fire building. 

To Clean the Fire Box.—The first 
step in building a good coal or wood 
fire is to dump the grate, clean out 
the fire box, and remove the ashes 
from the ash pit beneath. The grate 
should be thoroughly freed from clink- 
ers. The object of cleaning the grate 
and fire box is both to remove ashes 
that would take up heat at the ex- 
pense of the kindling, and to admit 
the oxygen of the air through every 
part of the grate so as to kindle the 
fire uniformly and to penetrate every 
part of the fire box. No time is gained 


_ in attempting to kindle a stove or fur- 


nace fire on top of old coal or ashes. 
The fire will kindle slowly if at all, 
will burn unevenly, and will be likely 
to go out during the day. 

Chicken, turkey, and goose wings 
will be found useful to brush out the 
fire box of a range, hearth, or cook 
stove. 

The object of cleaning out the ash 
pit is to create directly below the 
flame an empty air chamber in which 
the air will be warmed by radiation 
downward before it is drawn up into 
the fire. 

To Lay Fires.—If the fire in a cook 
stove or range is allowed to go out at 
night, it is advisable to lay a fresh 
one in readiness for kindling next 
morning. Whatever kindling matter 
is employed should first be laid on 
the clean grate over the whole surface 
of the fire box. The substances used 
for kindling are usually of two sorts, 
one lighter and more inflammable than 
the other, as paper, excelsior, kero- 
sene, or the like for the first, and 
kindling wood, charcoal, or coke for 
the second. Whatever kindling matter 
is employed, the most inflammable 
should be first laid over the whole 
surface of the grate, and in such quan- 
tity as to certainly kindle the second. 
The second layer in like manner should 
cover the whole grate and in such 
quantity as to certainly kindle the 
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fuel. And sufficient fuel should be 
laid on the top, or added at the proper 
time after ignition, to maintain the 
fire and to kindle additional fuel, thus 
forming a bed of coals across the en- 
tire fire box. 

The mistakes usually made in fire 
building are to use too little kindling, 
to lay kindling over a part of the 
grate instead of covering it; to use 
too much kindling and dispose it in 
such a way as to choke the draught, 
or to smother the kindling by covering 
it with such a large amount of cold, 
heavy fuel as to choke the draught 
and lower the temperature below the 
kindling point. 

Hence a small amount of kindling 
spread uniformly over the fire box 
and lightly sprinkled with a small 
amount of coal or fed with a few 
small sticks of wood in the beginning 
will kindle a fire more quickly and 
surely than a much larger amount so 
disposed as to choke the draught and 
immediately smother it. Hence also 
such kindling as excelsior, which is 
finely cut and at the same time springy 
and elastic, by admitting the air to 
every part, heating quickly, and throw- 
ing off a large quantity of inflammable 
gases, is better than leaves of books 
or newspapers, which tend to mat 
down and prevent the draught from 
coming through. Coke and charcoal 
are good kindling because they are 
porous, friable, and burn evenly for 
a long time. 

To Lay a Furnace Fire.—Lay first 
sufficient paper or excelsior across the 
fire box to kindle the wood; on this 
lay a light wood kindling split fine 
and built corncob fashion clear across 
the fire box, placing the sticks closely 
enough to prevent the coal from fall- 
ing through, but not to prevent the 
draught from coming up. A little 
coke or charcoal or a layer of hard 
wood across the fire box will serve to 
create a bed of coals to ignite the 
heavier fuel. But do not use more 
wood than is necessary; less will be 
required where the coal is not too 
coarse. Stove coal is large enough for 
most furnaces, and the smallest coal 
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that the grate will admit will be found 
to give the best results. 

After lighting the kindlings throw 
on just sufficient coal to make a single 
layer sprinkled evenly across the fire 
box. Keep the draught open until this 
is flaming brightly and cover with a 
thicker layer, also sprinkled evenly. 
When this burns up the fire box may 
be filled as needed. 

Kindlings. — The kindling matter 
most commonly used consists of paper, 
light pine or other resinous woods, 
pine cones, cobs with or without kero- 
sene, charcoal, coke, and various com- 
pounds of resin, tallow, tar, turpen- 
tine, and the like. 

Paper as Kindling.—If the leaves 
of old books, magazines, and news- 
papers are used as kindling, they must 
not be laid in the grate flat or bound 
together. Even two or three thick- 
nesses laid side by side tend to protect 
one another and to be only partly 
burned or charred. The flat surfaces 
often fall across the grate and ob- 
struct the draught. Hence use sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, crumple and 
twist them into loose rolls, and lay 
these across the grate corncob fashion, 
leaving spaces between the rolls to 
admit the air to every part. 

Wood as Kindling.—If light pine 
or other resinous woods are used as 
kindling they should be split very fine, 
or in two grades, one finer than the 
other, and the sticks should be short 
enough to lie straight in the grate, and 
not stand partly on end so as to pro- 
ject above the coal or other fuel. In 
fact, the best wood kindlings are those 
sold in cities and made by tying with 
tarred rope at intervals of two or 
three inches apart a bundle of strips 
sawed from pine slabs, and sawing 
across the bundles between the ties. 
Hence these kindlings are in chunks 
two or three inches long, which lie 
evenly across the fire box and admit 
the air in every part. Such kindling 
may be obtained very cheap at any 
sawmill and is a great convenience. 

Or excelsior is perhaps the most use- 
ful of all wood kindlings, and in many 
localities one of the cheapest. 
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Coke and Charcoal.—An enterpris- 
ing citizen in a small New England 
city has built up a comfortable for- 
tune by selling charcoal in large paper 
flour sacks at ten cents a sack and ad- 
vertising its virtues as a fire kindler. 
It can, however, be bought very much 
cheaper in quantities, and if used with 
economy need not be regarded as an 
expensive luxury. 

Kerosene as Kindling.— The fact 
that kerosene oil gives off at a com- 
paratively low temperature a very in- 
flammable gas, and that in most fam- 
ilies it is always at hand, causes it, 
notwithstanding the dangers that at- 
tend upon this practice, to be used 
quite generally for the purpose of 
kindling fires. The principal danger 
in the use of kerosene is that of ex- 
ploding a considerable quantity con- 
fined in a tin can or other tight pack- 
age. If oil is poured on a fire from 
a can the fire will follow the stream 
up to the can and explode it, throw- 
ing the burning liquid in all directions, 
besides causing injury from shock. 
Many explosions have occurred in this 
way from live coals in the grate or 
ash pit when it was supposed that the 
fire was entirely out. Hence under 
no circumstances should kerosene be 
poured from a can into a stove or fur- 
nace. This rule is the more impera- 
tive and sensible because the practice 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 

Better and quicker results can be 
obtained by first pouring the kerosene 
into an open vessel, as a cup or an old 
tomato can, and dashing it over the 
kindling in such a way as to spread 
it over the -largest possible surface. 
Kerosene may be thrown on a fire in 
this fashion with no more danger than 
attends upon a puff of flame from the 
inflammable gases produced. Hence if 
it is employed at all, a cup or small 
basin should be set apart for this pur- 
pose and invariably used. 

Or pour a quart of a cheap grade of 
kerosene into a milk pan or tin bucket 
and fill it full of cobs standing on 
end. Cover with another milk pan or 
pail to prevent evaporation. The cobs 
will thus absorb enough oil to start 
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fires quickly. They can be handled by 
the upper end, to which the oil does 
not penetrate. When a cob is re- 
moved, a fresh one may be put in its 
place, and thus a quart of oil will 
start a large number of fires. ‘This 
method of handling kerosene is cheap, 
clean, and entirely safe. 

Or a torch such as is used by train- 
men, in parades, etc., may be lighted 
and held beneath the grate until the 
fire kindles. It must, of course, be 
removed before the heat is sufficient to 
cause an explosion. 

Pine Cones as Kindling—In some 
localities pine cones are plentiful, and 
as they are light, easy to get, and full 
of resin, they make excellent kindlings. 
Or pine cones, if desired, may be 
saturated with kerosene the same as 
cobs. 

Gas as Kindling.— Where gas is 
burned in the kitchen or in the cellar 
it may be used conveniently to kindle 
fires in the range or furnace. A gas 
burner may be obtained for a few 
cents and connected with a neighbor- 
ing gas jet by a length of flexible 
gas pipe. The whole equipment should 
cost less than a dollar. After the fuel 
has been laid the burner may be lit 
and inserted below the grate as near 
to the coal as possible. This kindles 
the fire surely, quickly, and econom- 
ically, and avoids the trouble of pro- 
viding other kindling and the litter 
of handling and cleaning it up. This 
method will kindle any fire where the 
grate can be reached from below. 

Matches.—Have a match box near 
the range attached to a piece of sand- 
paper and put the matches in the box 
head down. Then you will always 
know which end to strike. Have a 
separate receptacle for burnt matches. 

To Quicken Low Fires——When a 
coal fire burns low, throw a table- 
spoonful of salt on the coals. Or put 
in an old ham.or shoulder bone from 
which the meat has been taken. This 
burns a long time and with great heat. 
Or use old corks and empty spools for 
this purpose. 

To Make Kindlings.—To make kin- 
dlings for home use or for sale, obtain 
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a quantity of clean fine sawdust free 
from all moisture. Prepare a smooth, 
flat surface of boards by tacking them 
close together across a pair of carpen- 
ter’s horses and spread a layer of saw- 
dust over them. Dissolve in a large 
set kettle any quantity of resin and 
tallow, in the proportion of 3 ounces 
of tallow to 1 pound of resin, and stir 
in sawdust of pine or other resinous 
wood to make the mixture as thick 
as possible. Spread this while hot 
upon the boards, smoothing it across 
the top by pressing a board upon it, 
and if desired mark it off into squares 
with a straightedge. When dry these 
squares can be broken apart and used 
for kindling fires, or sold at a profit. 

Or melt 1 quart of tar in 5 pounds 
of resin, stir, and remove from the 
fire. While cooling add 3 pint spirits 
of turpentine and stir in sawdust 
from pine or other resinous wood, with 
or without finely powdered charcoal. 
While hot spread out on boards cov- 
ered with a layer of sawdust, and 
when cold break up into small lumps 
for home use or sale. 

Range Fire—To Save Coal.— To 
economize coal in the kitchen range, 
keep the draughts closed when special 
heat is not required for cooking, iron- 
ing, and the like. Do not try to keep 
the fire box banked full of burning 
coals merely to keep up the fire. After 
any special cooking is finished, rake 
out the ashes lightly from below and 
sprinkle fresh coal evenly over the hot 
fire with a shovel. Keep the draughts 
closed unless gas escapes into the 
room. In that case, open them until 
blue flames dart across the coals. This 
is a signal that the gas has been 
ignited. The draughts may then be 
closed and the dampers opened. If 
the draught is strong the stove covers 
may be tilted slightly. Thus managed 
a range fire will keep for many hours 
and consume but little coal. When 
heat is required close the dampers and 
open the hearth draught, and the fire 
will start up quickly. 

To Shake and Clean a Range Fire. 
—Keep ashes from the edges of the 
fire box and the center will take care 
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of itself. Never shake or clean a fire 
unless it actually needs it. If there 
is a bed of live coals under the fresh, 
black coal leave it alone. To shake 
down the fire at night and clean out 
the ashes in the morning is sufficient, 
unless additional heat is required for 
a special purpose. 

Care of Furnace Fire—Keep the 
coal piled up in the center and lower 
at the sides. If the coal banks up at 
the sides, leaving a hole at the heart 
of the fire, it gradually cools and dies. 
Shake down the furnace thoroughly at 
night, remove the ashes, add fresh 
coal, and leave the draught open until 
blue flames are seen darting across the 
coal. This is necessary to avoid gas 
escaping and filling the house. The 
fire will not require additional shaking 
except in the coldest weather. 

Coal for Range and Furnace.—The 
smallest size of coal that the grate 
will admit will give the most satisfac- 
tory results. By kindling range or 
furnace fires with coke, thus forming 
a bed of coals across the grate, pea 
coal may be burned. This is the 
cheapest fuel and lasts the longest. 
Next to this chestnut coal is the most 
economical. 

To Bank Range and Furnace Fires. 
—Do not bank fires with ashes or cin- 
ders. Use buckwheat or pea coal for 
this purpose, or buy a ton of screen- 
ings. Shake down the fire, fill the fire 
box with fresh coal, allow it to come 
up, and sprinkle on top a layer of 
fine coal or screenings. This banks | 
the fire night and day, and gives an 
even, continuous heat. 

Or use the dust and broken coal 
that accumulates in the bottom of the 
coal bin. 

Fuel Economies.—Use the ash pan 
of an old-fashioned base burner in 
which to cook Boston baked beans, 
Indian pudding, and the like. Clean 
out the ash pan and cover the dish 
containing the food with a granite 
iron kettle, or otherwise, so that the 
ashes from above cannot get into it. 
These articles require long, slow cook- 
ing, and this plan saves keeping two 
fires all day. 
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Or a fire may be kept in a common 
stove for several hours when required 
for this purpose by lighting the fire 
on one side only and thus saving about 
half the fuel. 

To Burn Old Papers.— Twist and 
roll them up in small rolls and lay 
them lengthwise on the grate. Thus 
they will burn slowly, like logs, with- 
out flaming up. 

To Prevent Clinkers—Clinkers are 

formed by earthy substances, which 
ordinarily fall through the grate as 
ashes, becoming melted and _ vitrified 
by excessive heat. Hence, to prevent 
clinkers, control the draught, bank the 
fire, and do not allow it to rage. 

To Remove Clinkers—If the grate 
and walls of the fire box become cov- 
ered with melted clinkers, throw oyster 
or clam shells on the bed of hot coals 
and allow the fire to go out. This 
will weaken the clinkers so that they 
can be easily removed. Repeat if nec- 
essary. Use 1 or 2 quarts of shells 
for a range, or a peck or half a bushel 
for a furnace. Or sprinkle salt on the 
clinkers to loosen them. 


CLEANING AND POLISHING STOVES 


Care of Kitchen Range. — Remove 
cinders and ashes each morning, brush 
out the inside of fire box and flues, 
and brush off the outside with wings 
or a hair brush; wash off the stove, if 
greasy, with soda and water and a 
piece of flannel. Blacken and polish. 

Clean steel fittings from rust with 
sweet oil or kerosene and polish with 
emery. Clean brass fittings with em- 
ery or bath brick by means of flannel, 
and polish with chamois. Clean the 
hearth with hot water and soda by 
means of a flannel cloth. 

Care of Stoves.—The cook stove or 
range may be kept in good order by 
a daily brushing or rubbing and by 
a thorough blacking and _ polishing 
once a week. 

Cook Stove—To Keep Clean.—Sprin- 
kle a little salt over anything burning 
on the stove to remove the dirt. Have 
at hand small sheets of sandpaper to 
remove whatever adheres. 
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To Keep the Hands Clean.—Before 
polishing the stove rub lard under the 
finger nails. 

Dilute the polish in a saucer with 
water or vinegar, and apply with a © 
common dishwashing mop. Draw over 
the hand a small paper bag, and pol- 
ish with a flannel or other cloth. 

Or use a polishing mitten, but the 
liquid blacking will work through the 
polishing mitten and soil the hands, 
whereas the paper bags can be changed 
as fast as they become soiled. 

If the hands become soiled with 
blacking, first rub them thoroughly 
with lard, then wash with soap and 
water. 

Stove Blacking.—Dissolve 4 ounce 
of alum in 1 gill of soft water. Add 
64 pounds of plumbago mixed with 12 
ounces of lampblack. Stir vigorously. 
Stir in 13 gills of molasses, next 4 bar 
of white soap dissolved in 3 pints of 
water, and lastly 1 ounce of glycerin. 
This is a commercial article which has 
a great reputation. 

Or beat up the whites of 3 eggs and 
mix in 4 pound of black lead. Dilute 
with sour beer or ale to the consist- 
ency of cream, and boil gently for 15 
or 20 minutes. 

Or mix 8 ounces of copperas, 4 
ounces of bone black, and 4 ounces of 
black lead with water to the consist- 
ency of cream. 

Or melt 1 pound of hard yellow 
soap with a little boiling water, and 
while hot stir in 1 pound of powdered 
soft coal. Cool, and preserve in tight 
fruit jars or wide-mouthed bottles 
for use. 

Or mix 4 ounces of black lead with 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and a piece of yel- 
low soap the size of a butternut. Melt 
the soap with gentle heat and reduce 
while hot to the consistency of cream 
with coffee strained through a cheese 
cloth. Stir in 4 teaspoonful of alum. 

Or use vinegar instead of water for 
mixing any of the above. The work 
of polishing will not be so hard, and 
the polish will last longer. 

Or mix with oil of turpentine. This 
prevents and removes rust. 
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Or add a little sugar or alum to 
any of the above; or a little benzine 
or naphtha to help cut the grease. If 
these are added the stove must be pol- 
ished cold. 

To Apply Polish.—Apply stove pol- 
ish in liquid form by softening with 
a little vinegar or turpentine, and 
spread on with a dishwashing mop 
or wide painter’s brush. 

Or rub a piece of flannel with wet 
yellow soap. Dip it into dry pow- 
dered blacking and apply. This saves 
friction and makes the labor of polish- 
ing much easier. 

Or, if a stove is much covered with 
grease, mix powdered blacking with 
gasoline and rub it on rapidly with 
flannel. Clean the stove thoroughly 
as you go, as the gasoline evaporates 
quickly. Of course the stove must be 
entirely cold. 

To Polish Stoves.—Polishing cloths 
may be purchased, or a substitute may 
be made from any old glove or mitten 
by sewing to the palm several thick- 
nesses of outing flannel, velveteen, or 
a piece of sheepskin with the wool on. 

Or polish the stove with newspapers. 

Or take a large paper bag, insert 
the hand part way, and crumple up 
the remainder to polish with. 

Or use the paper that electric-light 
globes are cleaned with. This can be 
bought of any electrical plant, and will 
give a fine polish as well as econo- 
mize blacking. 

Or use a piece of velveteen. This is 
one of the best of polishing substances, 
and has the advantage of being wash- 
able. 

To Clean Nickel—Clean the nickel 
or other metal trimmings on stoves 
with whiting. Mix to a thin paste 
with aqua ammonia or water, or both. 
Cover the parts with this and allow it 
to dry. Afterwards rub it off and pol- 
ish with dry flannel or polishing cloth. 

Or apply baking soda diluted to a 
thin paste with aqua ammonia. 

Care of New Stoves.—A new stove 
should be heated gradually, and the 
oven door should be left open for half 
a day or more before it is used. If 
a new stove is allowed to become too 
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hot there is danger that it may be 
cracked or warped. If an oven is 
overheated the first time it will not 
retain the heat well afterwards. Iron- 
ware of all kinds should first be tem- 
pered by gradual heat. 

Stove Holders. — Few homemade 
gifts will be more appreciated than 
a general supply of kitchen holders. 
A half dozen is not too many to have 
at hand in the kitchen at all times, 
and two or three times as many 
should be provided, as there will al- 
ways be some in the wash, They can 
be made of odd pieces that would 
otherwise go to waste. Stove holders 
containing a thin sheet of asbestos 
between two pieces of canvas or other 
cloth are perhaps the best noncon- 
ductors. Thin asbestus cloth comes 
by the yard at a small price, and a 
single thickness, protected by two 
pieces of cloth, makes a holder that 
is quite fireproof. 

Or, in place of asbestos, use square 
pieces of leather cut from old boot 
tops. 

White duck or canvas is the best 
material, as, if the holders are made 
so that the asbestos ‘is removable, the 
covers can be washed and kept clean. 

Or use outing flannel or other pieces 
of heavy goods. Also 8- or 10-inch 
squares of heavy canvas will be found 
useful in addition to the smaller sizes. 

A large pair of loose mittens of 
canvas or outing flannel lined with 
asbestos will be found very useful to 
take hot dishes out of the oven, and 
for other use about the stove. Fasten 
to these a stout cord or piece of tape 
about 2 feet long, and when much 
cooking is to be done slip one of them 
under the apron band or belt. Thus 
both will be suspended so that they 
will always be at hand. 

Old stocking legs, especially of wool, 
which is a nonconductor, make good 
holders. Fold the legs inwardly three 
times to form a square, stitch across 
it, and also stitch it diagonally in a 
crisscross pattern, an inch or two 
apart, on the sewing machine, to pre- 
vent wrinkling in the wash. Two old 
stockings prepared in this way and 
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stitched together at the sides and ends 
so as to admit of a removable square 
of asbestos between make the best 
kitchen holders. Or they may be coy- 
ered with strong washable material, 
as denim or duck. Attach loops of 
strong tape at one or more corners, 
or sew on brass curtain rings and 
hang them on a nail or hook near the 
stove. 

Or cover the holders with pieces of 
ticking or cretonne or worn-out over- 
alls. Two holders fastened together 
by a piece of tape about 18 inches 
long and hung by the apron belt are 
a great kitchen convenience. 

Uses for Asbestos. — Asbestos is a 
fireproof substance which is found in 
the earth in a natural state. It has a 
‘short fiber, but whether it is of animal 
or mineral origin is not known. The 
commercial article can be purchased 
in the form of cloth or boards of vary- 
ing degrees of thickness, or mixed with 
‘cement in strong, smooth plates. As- 
bestos is the best protection possible 
against heat, and has numberless uses 
in the household. <A piece of hard, 
smooth asbestos board under the range, 
cook stove, parlor stove, gas stove, or 
small oil stove, is superior to iron or 
zinc because it is durable, easier to 
keep clean, and presents a better ap- 
pearance. The woodwork near stoves 
may be protected by the same mate- 
rial, also the collars above stovepipes 
where they pass through the ceiling 
and side walls. 

Candle lamp shades may be pro- 
tected by a collar or lining of asbes- 
tos; dinner mats, either square or oval, 
made of two thicknesses of linen, with 
an opening at one end to admit a 
square of asbestos, will prevent the 
hot tea or coffee pot or dishes con- 
taining hot food from injuring the 
tablecloth or the polished surface of 
the table. Holders of washable ma- 
terial containing a removable square 
of asbestos are light, fireproof, and 
convenient, and asbestos mats lined 
with wire have many uses about the 
stove. They may be placed in a hot 
oven to prevent cakes and pies from 
burning on the bottom, and also on 
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the top of the stove to prevent the 
contents of kettles and saucepans 
from burning. A small asbestos mat, 
wire lined, with a hole cut through 
the asbestos in the center, but not 
through the wire, will be found useful 
for warming milk and other things in 
cups and small saucepans with round- 
ed bottoms. The heat is applied to 
the bottom instead of the sides, and 
the vessel will not tip over. 

To Clean Grates.—When stirring the 
coal or wood in an open grate fire, 
spread a newspaper in front of the 
grate, or clear across the hearth if it 
is a small one, and work while the 
paper burns. The flames will cause 
a rushing draught that will carry the 
dust up the chimney. 

Or, to prevent the dust flying, if 
the fire is out, sprinkle a handful of 
wet tea leaves over the ashes. 

To Clean a Hearth.—Cover grease 
spots on the hearth with hot ashes or 
live coals, or sprinkle fuller’s earth 
on the spots. Cover with live coals 
and brush away after the grease has 
been absorbed. 

To Black a Hearth.—Shave 4 bar 
of yellow soap into 1 pint of boil- 
ing water and stir in } pound of black 
lead. Boil 10 or 15 minutes, stirring 
vigorously. Dilute with water if nec- 
essary, and apply with a brush. 

Or beat up black lead with white of 
eggs. Lay on withabrush and polish. 

Care of Matches.—Keep a stock of 
matches on a high and dry shelf in a 
covered earthen jar or tin box with 
a tight lid where they will be out of 
the way of children and safe from 
rats and mice. These animals are fond 
of phosphorus, and will gnaw match 
heads if they can, and often set them 
on fire. Have a covered match safe 
in each room where they are in fre- 
quent use. A match safe fastened to 
a piece of sandpaper will be found a 
great convenience. To hold burnt 
matches, a wineglass suspended with 
a bit of ribbon and hung on the gas 
jet or near the stove will be found 
useful, 

To Clean a Gas Range.— Do not 
black a gas range, but wash the 
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greasy parts in a strong solution of 
potash lye or sal soda, afterwards 
thoroughly clean and dry. Do not 
put blacking or anything else on the 
burners, as it is likely to clog them 
and interfere with the flame. 

Care of a Gas Range—Keep the 
gas stove clean both inside and out. It 
is not hot enough to burn off or absorb 
vegetable or animal matter. Hence 
it should never be blacked, as the 
blacking is likely to rub off on the 
clothing. As soon as it is dry and 
while still warm rub every portion, 
inside and out, thoroughly with an 
oily cloth. Use kerosene for this pur- 
pose, or a very little lard or suet, but 
olive oil is probably the most desirable. 
Do not wash the stove or apply an 
oily cloth while it is cold or while the 
burners are in use. To do so will 
cause rust, cakes of fat, or disagree- 
able odors when the stove is next 
lighted. 

If the stove is to be detached and 
stored away, it should be thoroughly 
cleaned and given a coat of some rust- 
proof varnish. 

Care of Burners. — Never black 
the top of a perforated or any other 
burner. Clean it with a damp cloth, 
and while warm wipe it off with an 
oily cloth to make the red burned 
appearance less pronounced. If the 
burners are removable boil them from 
time to time in borax water. But 
some burners cannot be removed un- 
less taken apart. When this is done 
take care to get the burners back in 
their right places. Especially the 
giant or large burner must be attached 
to its right key or gas outlet, other- 
wise it will not get the proper flow 
of gas. 

The burners should always be warm 
when washed, and after being dried 
should be replaced on their keys, 
lighted at once, and burned a few 
seconds or until the flame is clear. If 
particles that have been released in 
the pipe leading to the burner lodge 
in the pipe, tap the pipe leading from 
the key to the burner. This dislodges 
the particles and allows the gas to 
carry them on and out through the 
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burner. When sweeping cover the 
range well, or else particles of dust 
may lodge on or in the burners, and 
be carried into the air mixture, 
whence they produce flames full of 
red specks. 

Care of Air Mixers.—Just back of 
the keys in every gas range is a round 
device with from 3 to 5 slots or open- 
ings. This regulates the air supply. 
These may be called the lungs of the 
gas stove, since through them the burn- 
ers take in the air necessary to insure 
perfect combustion. Hence these parts 
must be kept free and clear of any 
accumulation of dirt, or the flame 
will have a white luminous tip, which 
will smut pans and lessen the amount 
of heat. Too much care cannot be 
taken to keep these air spaces clear 
and free. They must be frequently 
wiped out. 

Care of the Oven.—Great care must 
be taken to keep the racks of the oven 
clean, especially if they are of sheet 
iron or heavy wire, since they may be 
utilized in many ways. Remove them 
occasionally and scrub them with pot- 
ash lye or strong solution of sal soda 
by means of a stiff fiber brush. Rinse 
with boiling water and dry thoroughly 
before returning to the oven. Never 
broil anything on the top of the stove, 
as the unconsumed food and grease 
will drop down and clog up the burn- 
ers, and can only be removed by boil- 
ing in strong lye. 

To clean oven doors lined with alu- 
minum, mix whiting and potash or sal 
soda with water and scrub by means 
of a stiff brush. After baking or 
roasting, wipe out the oven while still 
warm. Use an old newspaper for this 
purpose. This will save much future 
trouble in scrubbing. 

To wash the drip trays, take them 
out while warm, fill them with boiling 
water in which a little caustic potash 
or sal soda is dissolved, and scrub 
with a coarse fiber brush. 

To kill the odors of cooking, put a 
few pieces of charcoal tied with a 
piece of white cheese cloth in cabbage, 
onions, or similar dishes. This will be 
a great help in reducing the odor. 
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To Light Gas Stoves.—In lighting 
the top burners do not be in a hurry. 
Locate the burner you wish to use, 
and with your eye follow the pipe 
from the burner down to the keys in 
frent of the range, so as to be sure 
you turn the proper key. When you 
turn on the gas count five; meanwhile 
strike a match. After the fifth count 
apply the match to the back of the 
burner, bringing it forward over the 
burner. This method of lighting is 
almost sure to prevent the snapping 
sound sometimes heard. 

If spurts of flame are not seen at 
all the holes in a burner, a slight 
breath directed across the flames will 
cause all the jets to light. 

To prevent snapping and burning 
of gas in the air mixers, loosen the 
front of the air mixer just behind the 
key, and reduce the opening until the 
burner can be lighted. There should 
never be a white tip on the flame. 

Waste of Gas.—Turn down the 
burner as soon as the food begins to 
cook. When water bubbles the burner 
should be turned down. It is a com- 
mon mistake to suppose that when the 
water in a dish or vessel reaches the 
boiling point it will continue to get 
hotter if the gas is left turned on full. 
In fact, water turns to steam at the 
boiling point, 212° F., and does not 
get any hotter, but merely evaporates 
more quickly; and there is not only 
waste of gas but additional trouble in 
replacing the water lost by evapora- 
tion, as well as the liability of food 
burning or cooking into a sticky mass 
on the bottom of the saucepan. When 
food begins to cook, the valve or cock 
can be turned off two thirds. Do not 
turn on the gas and go hunting for 
a match in another room. Do not 
light the burners, and then stop to 
prepare vegetables or hunt up sauce- 
pans. Light the burner just as you 
reach the range, saucepan in hand, 
ready to begin cooking, and turn off 
the gas as soon as the saucepan is 
removed. 

Obtain a set of two semicircular or 
three triangular saucepans that can 
be placed on a single burner at the 
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same time. They economize space and 
gas, as two or three vegetables can be 
cooked at the same time over the same 
burner. 

Ironing with Gas.—Get a strip of 
metal large enough to hold four or 
five flatirons, and heat the irons on 
this. A single gas burner will heat 
the metal from end to end, and thus 
do the work of three or four. The 
same strip of metal can be used for 
making griddlecakes. Turn over the 
irons a metal pan so as to save the 
top heat, and turn the gas down low. 
With care, four or five flats can be 
kept hot at a cost of about ten cents 
for an ordinary ironing. Do not put 
flatirons directly over a gas flame, as 
the watery vapor from the flame will 
rust and consequently roughen them. 

Or get a flatiron heated with gas, 
which can be connected with rubber 
gas tubing. Several of these irons 
are on the market, and with proper 
adjustment will give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Broiling with Gas.—To broil with 
gas, light the burner about ten min- 
utes before the meat is put into the 
broiling compartment. Take off the 
excess of fat, wipe the meat with a 
damp cloth, slice the gristle to keep 
the edge from curling, and lay the meat 
on the gridiron as close to the fire as 
possible. Always leave the broiling- 
oven door open to prevent the meat 
from taking fire. 

Put a little water in the drip pan to 
catch and cool the melted fat. 


DISHWASHING 


There is no single operation of 
housekeeping in which system will save 
so much time as in dishwashing. Sys- 
tem is only force of habit and soon 
becomes second nature. The follow- 
ing suggestions are condensed from 
the practical experience of a large 
number of intelligent housewives. 

(1) Wash the cooking utensils as 
soon as the food is emptied out of 
them and before it is placed on the 
table. Or, if this is not convenient, 
fill them with hot water and leave 
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them to soak. (2) After the meal is 
finished, and before clearing the table, 
prepare a place in the kitchen to re- 
ceive the soiled dishes. (3) Scrape off 
all bits of food into one dish, using 
preferably a good plate scraper of 
sheet rubber. This will remove all 
food and grease, and will not injure 
the most delicate china. If greasy 
dishes are not scraped, the dishwater 
will become too foul, and it will be 
difficult to wash or wipe the dishes 
clean. Greasy dishwater also makes 
the sink difficult to clean, and tends 
to stop up the spout. If a little lye 
is scattered over very greasy dishes, it 
will cleanse them readily by partially 
transforming the grease into soap. Be 
careful not to use lye strong enough 
to injure the skin. (4) Sort the dishes 
and stack them up in an orderly way, 
with the smallest articles on top; place 
the glass, small china articles, silver, 
and other delicate pieces together; 
next, cups and saucers, sauce dishes 
and the like, and finally plates, plat- 
ters, and larger objects. (5) Load 
these lots on a large tray in the above 
order, carry them to the kitchen, and 
keep them separate until they are 
washed, wiped, and put away. This 
method saves frequent steps to the 
kitchen as well as confusion in sorting 
them there. Lay a newspaper or piece 
of wrapping paper over a large pan, 
scrape all the garbage into that, and 
if possible burn it in the range. Or 
use a small garbage burner. Or ob- 
tain a good, odorless garbage can that 
can be thoroughly disinfected and 
cleaned. Keep at hand a grease kettle 
in which to preserve scraps of grease. 
Sprinkle a little lye on the most greasy 
cooking utensils, as skillets, iron ket- 
tles, and platters, and rinse them into 
the grease pot. The lye will keep the 
grease sweet and assist in the process 
of soap making. Save the tea leaves 
to be used for sweeping. (6) Next 
prepare a suds with soap or any wash- 
ing compound. Borax is good. Wash 
first in hot suds the silver, glass, and 
delicate china, using a swab with a 
long wooden handle. Wipe the silver 
as soon as it is washed. Put the glass 
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and china in a wire basket, and pour 
hot water over them. (7) Place the 
second lot of dishes—cups and saucers, 
vegetable and side dishes—in the dish- 
water, and allow them to soak while 
the first lot are being wiped. (8) Add 
hot water if necessary, wash the sec- 
ond lot of dishes, set them in the 
drainer, and place the third lot in the 
suds, or make new suds for it if neces- 
sary. (9) Next make fresh suds for 
milk pans, if any, and other tinware. 
Finally, wash the ironware—roaster, 
gridiron, pots, and kettles. Use for 
this purpose a little lye and scrape 
with a stiff fiber brush. 

Conveniences for Dishwashing. — 
The process of dishwashing will be 
much simplified if a large bench or 
table can be arranged to stand beside 
the sink, with the china cabinet or 
pantry for the ordinary tableware 
placed just above it. In many mod- 
ern kitchens (especially in city apart- 
ment houses) an arrangement which is 
ideal allows the dishwasher to wash, 
dry, and put away most of.the dishes 
without leaving the sink. The time 
and steps lost in walking from the 
sink to the table, even if but a few 
feet distant, and thence to pantry or 
closet, is a waste of energy that can 
never be justified. If, for any reason, 
a permanent bench or table cannot be 
placed near the sink, get a movable 
folding table like a sewing table, or 
a shelf arranged to let down against 
the wall. A small shelf or cupboard 
above the sink to contain soap, borax, 
washing powder, and various utensils 
will be found convenient. 

The sink should be placed high 
enough so that the dishes may be 
washed without stooping. The top of 
the adjacent table should be slightly 
above and overlapping the sink, and 
with just enough slope to let the wa- 
ter drain back into it. Or a small 
cleat may be tacked on the edges of 
the table, front and back, projecting 
about a quarter of an inch, and the 
whole covered with oilcloth. This will 
let the drainage water flow back into 
the sink, and the top of the table can 
be easily kept both dry and clean. 
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Provide a strong stool, high enough 
to allow sitting down at the sink to 
pare vegetables and for other pur- 
poses. 


\ 


“Airis Admitted to Every Part.”’ 


Convenient utensils are: a swab 
made by fastening strips of linen or 
cotton to the end of a wooden handle; 
a small brush, like a nail brush, and 
a larger scrubbing brush for cleaning 
vegetables; a soap shaker, which may 
be homemade; a pot scraper, which 
may be an ordinary clam shell; and a 
wire dish drainer, either bought or 
homemade, which may be hung on a 
neighboring wall. A closet under the 
sink is not advisable. It is better to 
have the plumbing exposed and paint 
the under portion of the sink white, 
or cover it with white enamel. This 
may be done by any member of the 
family. The wall behind the sink 
should be protected by zinc, and if 
the table is covered with zinc instead 
of oilcloth, so much the better. 

Or a curtain of any soft, cheap ma- 
terial may be hung against the wall 
so that the lower edge will just reach 
the table top. This should be of 
washable material so that it can be 
changed weekly. A line of strong cord 
or picture wire should be strung near 
at hand to hold the dishcloths and 
towels. The garbage can may be 
placed under the sink or to the right. 
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A- three-cornered wire drainer, fas- 
tened in the corner of the sink, will 
be found convenient to receive vege- 
table parings, and also to strain the 
dishwater. A small shovel of cast 
iron, similar in shape to a fire shovel, 
will be a great convenience to lift 
scraps from the sink to the garbage 
can. 

Have one or more wood fiber brushes 
to clean dishes, kettles, and pans. The 
fibers are stiffer than bristles, and 
hence do more effective work. A whisk 
or two will clean an empty potato or 
gravy kettle as soon as the vessel is 
emptied. A convenient size for brush 
is 2 by 24 inches. 

Washboard.—Hang beside the sink 
a small washboard. ° Use this to rub 
out dishcloths, and to keep towels 
sweet and clean. 

Hinged Table—A hinged table or 


* bench that can be let down, and lifted 


up against the wall when. not in use, 
is often convenient in a small kitchen, 
or where an ordinary table would be 
in the way. Have this bench or table 
just high enough to let down over 
one’s lap when sitting in a chair. A 
great deal of work can thus be done 
sitting. 

Or use an ordinary collapsible sew- 
ing table for this purpose. 

Dishwashing Machines.—Many un- 
successful attempts were made in the 
past to invent dishwashing machines. 
Some of these took more time to clean 
than was required to wash the dishes 
themselves. Good ones can now be 
purchased, however, that will wash 
the dishes not only quicker, but bet- 
ter, than by the old-fashioned way. 
These machines are simple in construc- 
tion, are easily cleaned, and, if given 
proper attention, will last many years. 
They are constructed with a galvan- 
ized iron cylinder, which is to be half 
filled with water containing any good 
washing compound and brought to a 
boil. The dishes are put in a cylin- 
drical basket or tray, the plates and 
platters placed on edge and held 
by brackets. Saucers, cups, and side 
dishes are placed beside them, the 
basket is lowered into the eylinden, 
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revolved two or three times by means 
of a crank, reversed, and the dishes 
are cleansed. The tray is then taken 
out, and if the dishes are scalded 
with boiling water, very little wiping 
will be required. When we reflect 
that in many families of average size 
upward of three hours a day are de- 
voted to washing dishes, or that ap- 
proximately one fifth of the waking 
moments of thousands of intelligent 
women are occupied in this manner, 
we cannot but earnestly urge the aver- 
age family to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary to provide the house- 
wife with this and all other improved 
labor-saving devices. This, we think, 
will also be found a key to the solu- 
tion of the much-vexed problem of 
domestic help. 

Dish Draining.—If the table be coy- 
ered with oilcloth or zinc, the edges 
raised, and the whole slightly tilted 
so as to empty into the sink, a wire 
basket may be the only dish strainer 
required. A homemade article may 
be prepared from an ordinary soap 
box by lining the bottom with zinc. 
A cleat may be tacked on the bottom 
at one end to tilt the box, and by 
boring auger holes a slit may be made 
at the opposite end to allow the water 
to escape. Place this dish drainer on 
the table in such a way that the open 
end will project over the sink. Through 
holes bored at intervals in the sides 
of the box thrust old broomsticks or 
other rods to hold plates and saucers 
upright to dry. Cover the box with 
oilcloth or stain it to match the kitchen 
woodwork. 

Or an old dish pan may be used 
by perforating the bottom with holes 
by means of a hammer and round wire 
nails. Place the draining basket, pan, 
or box to the left of the dish pan to 
avoid unnecessary handling. If the 
handles are front and back, as you 
face the dish pan you will have fewer 
pieces of nicked china. If lye is used, 
and the dishwater is fairly hot and 
soapy, dishes rinsed with cold water 
will dry in the rack bright and shiny 
and not require wiping. 

Or, if thoroughly rinsed with hot 
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water, they may be allowed to dry in 
the same way. 

Or, if the table is not wanted for 
immediate use, lay a large dry cloth 
over it, put the dishes on this to drain, 
and throw another cloth over the whole 
to keep off dust and flies. This is a 
rough-and-ready method for drying 
dishes and saving the labor of wiping 
and putting them away. 

Or a drainer may be made of an 
old dripping pan or roaster by clean- 
ing it thoroughly and covering it in- 
side and out with a coat of enamel 
paint. Make a hole in one end to 
allow the water to drain into the sink, 
and place in it a wire dish strainer. 

Milk Dishes.—Milk pans, pitchers, 
and tumblers which have contained 
milk, and dishes in which milk or milk 
puddings have been cooked, should be 
first rinsed with cold water. Hot wa- 
ter converts the casein of the milk 
into a kind of cement or glue which 
is hard to remove. 

Milk Cans.—These should be filled 
with cold water and allowed to soak. 
Put them away from the stove. Rins- 
ing with cold water will assist in 
keeping the milk dishes sweet and pre- 
vent the milk from souring. After- 
wards pour out the cold water, wash 
in hot soapsuds or borax water, rinse, 
and scald. 

To Remove Odors.—Dishes which 
have been used to cook fish or cab- 
bage, or anything else having a dis- 
agreeable odor, may be cleansed by 
first washing them and then rinsing 
them with powdered charcoal. 

Or set the dish after washing in a 
warm oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Or fill the dish with boiling water 
and drop into it a piece of charcoal. 
A lump of charcoal left in a closed 
bottle or jar will keep it from be- 
coming musty. The water in which 
cabbage has been cooked should not 
be poured down the sink, or, if this 
must be done, the sink should be 
rinsed with water containing powdered 
charcoal or a little, chloride of lime. 

A new wooden vessel, as a pail, a 
keg, or a churn, will often communi- 
cate a woody taste to food, whether 
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solid or liquid. To prevent this, scald 
the vessel with boiling water and let 
it stand to soak until cold. Then 
wash well with a strong lye of wood 
ashes or caustic potash containing a 
small quantity of slacked lime. Re- 
peat if necessary. Scald with hot wa- 
ter, and rinse with cold. 

Sleeve Protectors——An old pair of 
stockings may be converted into use- 
ful sleeve protectors by cutting off the 
feet and hemming the cut edge. These 
may be drawn over the sleeves of a 
clean gown if necessary when washing 
dishes. They are also useful in other 
kinds of housework. 

Dishcloths.—Unravel coarse manila 
rope and use the loose mass as a dish- 
cloth. This is especially useful for 
cleansing cooking, tin and ironware 
utensils; also for scouring and scrub- 
bing table shelves, paint, sinks, and 
other rough surfaces. 

Or save cloth flour sacks, sugar, salt, 


and corn-meal bags, and use them as 


dishcloths, dusters, etc. They keep 
white and last longer than ordinary 
towel stuff. To wash flour sacks, turn 
them wrong side out and dust the 
flour from them; afterwards wash in 
cold water. Hot water will make a 
paste of the flour. 

Or use cheese cloth for both wash- 
ing and wiping dishes. This is better 
than crash, especially for drying silver 
and glassware. 

Or use scrim or cotton underwear 
crocheted about the-edge, or folded 
and hemmed double. 

Or make dishcloths of worn dish 
towels. 

Or use the fiber of the so-called 
dishrag gourd, the seeds of which 
may be obtained from any seedman. 

Or try grass toweling. This is, of 
course, fibrous material, which is eas- 
ily rinsed. 

Best of all for many purposes is a 
small dish mop which permits of the 
use of boiling hot water and strong 
washing powder. With a little prac- 
tice, the hands may be kept out of the 
water altogether. 

Dishcloths—Care of.—The dishcloth 
must be kept clean. A greasy dish- 
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cloth affords a breeding place for the 
germs of diphtheria, typhoid, and 
other filth diseases. Wash in soapsuds 
and rinse in cold water, or add lemon 
juice and salt to the water, or a tea-- 
spoonful of kerosene. 

Dish Towels.— Any of the above 
fabrics recommended for dishcloths 
may be used for dish toweling. Large 
flour sacks are the right size. So are 
old pillow slips cut in halves, or dish 
towels may be made from old sheets. 

Or cut up old garments of outing 
flannel, which has great absorbent 
qualities, to the size of dish towels. 
Hem, and add tape hangers. 

Or make hangers of lamp wicking. 

Or use blue and white striped tick- 
ing from old pillow cases. 

Dish Towels— Care of.— Two or 
three dish towels should be used at 
each meal, and these should be washed 
in soap and water, rinsed and hung 
to dry, rather than allowed to dry 
when soiled with more or less greasy 
dishwater. 

Hanging Towels.—Roller towels are 
perhaps most convenient and satisfac- 
tory for kitchen use, but if these are 
not used, sew tape hangers at each 
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“The Best Towel Racks.” 


end of common towels so that they 
can be turned about when one end 
is soiled and worn equally at both 
ends. 

Or make hangers of small lamp 
wicks, one at each end, turning the 
ends in with the hem. Keep a stock 
of half a dozen or more dish towels 
and hanging towels, and mark them 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. This makes it easy to 
account for them and to use them in 
rotation. 


CARE OF KITCHEN WARES 


To Keep Ironware Clean. — Rub 
soap thickly on the bottom of an iron 
kettle or saucepan which is placed di- 
rectly over the fire of a coal range; 
this will prevent the soot burning on. 
Lard or other grease may also be 
used, but is not so good. 

To Clean Cooking Utensils.—A fter 
emptying food from cooking utensils, 
do not take them off the range dry. 
Pour a little water in them, cover 
closely, and set them back on the 
range. If a steady fire is kept the 
steam will loosen any fragments of 
food so that the utensils will be very 
easily washed. 

Or, if possible, take them to the 
sink and wash them immediately be- 
fore placing the food on the table. 
They will never be easier to clean than 
now, and thus the most difficult part 
of dishwashing will be out of the way 
before the table dishes are brought in. 
Keep a can of lye dissolved in water, 
and if the article is very greasy rinse 
with this and pour into the soap kettle. 

If iron kettles or other metal cook- 

ing utensils have become coated with 
soot, boil them in water with a gen- 
erous quantity of potash or soda lye. 
Boil vigorously for a time, and the 
soot will become so loosened that it 
may be removed by wiping off with 
soft paper. Dip them in hot water to 
rinse, before touching them with the 
hands, as the lye will injure the 
skin. 
_ Or keep at hand a piece of coarse 
sandpaper and with it rub kettles in 
which food is burned on. Or use a 
clam shell as a scraper. This is better 
and more convenient than a knife. 
Or scour with finely sifted coal ashes 
and a flannel rag. 

A frying pan should not be scraped. 
Fill it with cold water containing a 
teaspoonful of sal soda, and let it 
stand until the dishes are washed for 
the next meal. 
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To Remove Rust from Ironware.— 
Cover the rusted article with grease, 
and set it in a hot oven for half an 
hour. Afterwards wash with soap and 
water, and the rust will be removed. 

Copper Ware.—Copper kettles should 
not be used unless they are perfectly 
bright and clean. To polish copper 
ware, apply hot salt and vinegar, and 
scrub with a stiff nail brush. Or rub 
with flannel dipped in hot water and 
sprinkled thickly with powdered borax. 

Or dip a cloth in kerosene or gaso- 
line, sprinkle it with a mixture of bath 
brick or ground pumice, and polish. 
For large copper boilers or other uten- 
sils which are not used for the prepa- 
ration of food, apply with a damp 
cloth or nail brush a saturated solu- 
tion of oxalic acid in its own bulk of 
water, and scour with bath brick and 
pumice stone softened with olive oil. 
It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that owalic acid is a deadly poison. 

Enameled Ware.— Scraping ruins 
enameled ware. Utensils of this ware 
placed directly over the flame of a 
coal range should be protected by 
rubbing the bottoms thickly with soap. 
Any soot which burns on may then be 
removed by soap and water. If food 
burns in any enameled-ware utensils, 
put into them a teaspoonful of sal 
seda or caustic lye to a quart of wa- 
ter and boil for fifteen minutes. This 
will soften the burned food so that it 
can be removed without scraping. If 
not quite clean, scour with fine sand 
soap. For discolored saucepans boil 
a little chloride of lime in the water. 
Or boil in them a strong solution of 
baking soda. : 

Various Utensils.—After using the 
egg beater rinse it in cold water be- 
fore it gets time to dry. 

Before using the food chopper, run 
a piece of suet through it, and follow 
with another piece after the food has 
been chopped. This will keep it clean 
and in good condition. 

Run rice or bread crumbs through 
the spice mill after grinding orange 
or lemon peel, or the coffee mill may 
be used for this purpose and cleaned 
in the same way. 
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Dip the colander, sieve, or grater in 
a pan of water to prevent drying, and 
afterwards clean with a stiff vegetable 
brush. Rinse and dry. 

Fur on Kettles.— To prevent fur 
from gathering on the inside of a tea- 
kettle, put an oyster shell or piece of 
marble inside. Change this occasion- 
ally. 

To remove this furry deposit from 
heavy iron kettles, fill with water, add 
a large spoonful of sal ammoniac, and 
bring to a boil. Empty the kettle 
and let it stand over the fire until 
very hot, when the fur will peel off. 
Afterwards fill with water containing 
sal soda, boil, and rinse. 

The furry deposit may also be dis- 
solved in a weak solution of muriatic 
or acetic acid, but it must be remem- 
bered that these are deadly poisons. 
Immediately fill the kettle with water, 
add 2 to 4 ounces ef hyposulphide of 
soda or baking soda, and boil. Let 
this stand in the kettle for two or 
three days, and afterwards rinse with 
boiling water. 

Teakettle—Put an oyster shell in 
the teakettle to prevent its becoming 
incrusted with lime. Polish occasion- 
ally with a woolen rag moistened with 
kerosene. 

Tinware.—To cleanse tinware mois- 
ten either brick dust or whiting with 
aqua ammonia, kerosene, or washing 
soda. Care must be taken not to use 
lye in cleaning tins, as it will injure 
them. 

To Prevent Rust on Tinware. — 
After washing and wiping tinware, 
place it on the back of the range or 
other warm place until it is thorough- 
‘y dry. To protect new tinware rub 
lard over every part of the tin and 
set it in the oven until it is heated 
through. This makes the tin perma- 
nently rust proof. 

To Prepare New Tins. — New tins 
are often covered with rosin or other 
substances which should be removed 
before using. Fill with boiling water 
and add sal soda or aqua ammonia at 
the rate of a tablespoonful to each 
quart of water. Boil and afterwards 
scour. 
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To Wash Tinware.—Fill greasy tins 
with water, add a tablespoonful of 
sal soda, and place on the back part 
of the range. Or use hot water con- 
taining a teaspoonful of aqua am- 
monia. 

To Scour Tins.— Use sifted coal 
ashes moistened with kerosene. Or 
use whiting with kerosene. Or fine 
sand, or bath brick, followed by whit- 
ing. Or polish with brown paper mois- 
tened in vinegar. Damp flannel or dry 
chamois may be used for polishing tin- 
ware. Afterwards wash in soapsuds, 
rinse, and dry. 

To Clean Coffeepots—Rub salt on 
the inside of a coffeepot to remove 
coffee and egg. Rinse quickly and 
thoroughly. 

To Clean Wash Boilers.—If rusty, 
grease with lard and wash off with 
sweet milk. Dry thoroughly before 
storing away. 

To Clean Earthenware. — To clean 
earthenware articles, as pots or jars, 
yellow-ware bowls, pie plates, etc., put 
them in a kettle with cold water, ashes, 
and sal soda, bring to a boil, and 
after boiling let them stand twenty- 
four hours in the lye. 

Or fill the vessels with hot lime wa- 
ter and let them stand twenty-four 
hours. 

Or scour, rinse, and wash with soap- 
suds. Afterwards scour with charcoal 
powder and fill with water containing 
lumps of charcoal. This will remove 
all lingering odors. 

To Repair Cracked Articles. — If 
earthenware or china articles begin to 
crack, put in them a tablespoonful of 
sugar and half a tumberful of water, 
and set over a brisk fire. Paint the 
inside of the vessel, especially the 
cracks, with the melted sugar. The 
sirup will enter the cracks and act as 
a cement. This can be used for pie 
plates and other earthenware utensils 
used in cooking. 

Earthenware baking dishes in which 
food is burned on should not be 
scraped. Put in the vessel a little 
ashes or borax or baking soda, and 
fill with cold water. Set on the stove 
and raise slowly to a boil. Set aside 
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to cool, and wash with hot soapsuds 
and a small stiff brush. Scald and 
wipe dry. 

To remove brown stains from cus- 
tard cups, pie plates, and the like, use 
dry whiting applied with a damp flan- 
nel, or bath brick, scouring sand, or 
pumice. A piece of zine shaped like 
the corner of a square tin is a great 
convenience in cleaning the corners of 
baking dishes and similar utensils. 
Punch a hole in it and hang it on a 
neighboring wall. 

Tea and Coffee Pots.— Metal tea 
and coffee pots, if allowed to stand 
for a time, often get a musty odor. 
To prevent this, put a lump of dry 
sugar in them before putting them 
away. This absorbs the dampness 
which produces must. To clean and 
brighten the inside of these articles, 
fill with water and add a piece of 
hard soap. Boil for half an hour. 

Or rub on a little salt and immedi- 
ately rinse thoroughly. 

Kettle Lids——When these lose their 
handles, substitute a small block of 
wood by driving a screw through a 
tin into the lid from beneath. 

Wooden Ware.— Do not wash the 
bread board, wooden bread platter, or 
rolling-pin in hot water. Wash with 
warm soapsuds and rinse in clean cold 
water. 

Copper Ware.— Copper ware was 
formerly quite generally used for 
cooking utensils, and especially for 
large kettles, because of its durability. 
This ware is now being largely re- 
placed by aluminum ware, which is 
equally durable, much lighter, and 
free from danger. 

If copper-ware utensils are used it 
must be borne in mind that they are 
acted upon by moisture and by the 
fatty acids contained in fats and oils, 
the result being a carbonate of cop- 
per, and also by acetic acid contained 
in vinegar, the result being acetate of 
copper or verdigris. Both of these 
are deadly poisons, hence when copper 
vessels are used to cook food or for 
other purposes they should be imme- 
diately emptied and cleaned. Wipe 
them dry and keep in a dry place. 
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They should be again cleaned before 
they are used, by scrubbing with hot 
salt and vinegar, and afterwards scald- 
ing with boiling water. 

Or use hot buttermilk and salt for 
this purpose. 

To Clean Japanned Ware. — Trays 
and other articles of japanned ware 
are quite commonly used, as they are 
light, cheap, and convenient. They 
must not be washed in hot water, 
strong suds, or water containing free 
alkali in any form, as sal soda, caustic 
lye, and the like, or with washing pow- 
ders concerning which we know little. 
These take off the lacquer and may 
cause the ware to chip and scale. 
Wash them with a sponge or soft 
cloth in suds made of hard white or 
other neutral soap and cold or warm 
water. Afterwards wipe dry and 
sprinkle with flour. Polish with a dry 
cloth or chamois skin. Do not let 
them stand to drain dry or to dry by 
evaporation, as they may be stained. 
Never put hot articles on them. 

To remove the white marks left by 
heat or water stains, apply sweet oil 
with a flannel cloth or sponge and 
afterwards rub with alcohol. 


CARE OF GLASSWARE AND 
CUT GLASS 


To Wash Glassware.— Glass is a 
very poor conductor of heat, and more 
valuable glass articles are broken by 
hot water, perhaps, than in any other 
way. To prevent this various precau- 
tions may be used. Place the glass on 
a steel knife blade, or put a silver 
spoon inside. The most delicate glass- 
ware can be washed in hot water if 
slipped in edgewise, outside or con- 
cave side first, and quickly and com- 
pletely immersed. Once make this a 
rule, and it soon becomes a matter of 
habit. 

Or first immerse the glassware in 
lukewarm water and increase the tem- 
perature by adding hot water grad- 
ually. 

Or use tepid water with soda, or 
clear cold water. 

Chamois may be used to dry glass- 
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ware, or any cloth, such as scrim, 
which does not have a nap. 

Many persons prefer to wash glass- 
ware in hot soapsuds. 

Glassware which has been used for 
milk should be first rinsed in cold wa- 
ter, as hot water causes the milk to 
adhere and gives the glass a cloudy 
appearance. 

Cut Glass.—Wash cut-glass articles, 
one piece at a time, in warm suds 
made of castile or other fine white 
soap, and rinse in warm -water con- 
taining a few drops of aqua ammonia. 
Save old silk handkerchiefs or other 
pieces of white wash silk to dry cut 
glass, or use a soft linen towel. Dry 
without draining. Polish with a soft- 
haired brush, such as is used by jew- 
elers. This will penetrate every part 
of the pattern. A _ still more bril- 
liant result can be produced by dust- 
ing the article while wet with jew- 
eler’s sawdust. This can be brushed 
off when dry and used repeatedly. 
It may be obtained of any jew- 
eler. 

To Clean Bottles.— Various sub- 
stances and a number of ingenious 
methods are employed to clean water 
bottles, wine decanters, milk bottles, 
and medicine bottles, the inside of 
which cannot be reached by ordinary 
methods. Among these are heavy ar- 
ticles as tacks and shot, or lighter 
ones, as crushed eggshells, raw pota- 
toes chopped fine, bits of cloth or 
paper to dislodge dirt and for me- 
chanical cleansing. Also lye and vari- 
ous acids, as lemon juice, sour milk, 
and dilute hydrochloric acid. 

For coarse and heavy articles, like 
glass milk bottles and fruit jars, use 
a handful of carpet tacks or common 
shot. Fill the jar or bottle half full 
of soapsuds, add the tacks or shot, and 
shake well. If tacks are used their 
sharp edges will scrape off the dirt, 
but will also scratch the bottle. Hence 
they are not suitable for wine or vine- 
gar cruets, whether of plain or cut 
glass. If shot is used care must be 
taken that none of them are suffered 
to remain in the cruets, or in bottles 
used to contain any acid, as the action 
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of acid upon lead produces a deadly 
poison. 

Or use one tablespoonful of crushed 
eggshells in the same manner. If the 
bottle is greasy wash with warm water 
and a little soda, or run a raw potato 
through the meat chopper, put it in a 
bottle of warm water, and shake until 
clean. This is one of the most effective 
cleansers known. f 

Or cut into fine pieces white or 
brown paper or blotting paper and 
use with warm soapsuds. Or use a 
swab of cotton at the end of a long 
stick or wire. 

To Clean with Lye.—Clean medicine 
bottles, vinegar cruets, fruit jars, milk 
bottles, and all but the most delicate 
glassware by putting in each a table- 
spoonful of wood or coal ashes. Im- 
merse them in cold water, and gradu- 
ally heat the water until it boils. 
Afterwards wash in soapsuds, and 
rinse in clear water. 

Or use a tablespoonful of dissolved 
potash, or soda lye. 

To Clean Cut Glass and Fine Glass- 
ware.—Cut glass and very fine glass 
water bottles, decanters, and vases 
may be cleaned by first placing the 
decanter on a steel knife blade, or 
dropping into it a piece of silver, and 
then pouring into it equal quantities 
of hot vinegar and salt. When the 
decanter has become warm put in the 
stopper and shake thoroughly. 

Or put in two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and a tablespoonful of baking 
soda. This will effervesce vigorously. 
Hold the article over the sink, but do 
not put in the cork, or the vessel may 
burst. 

Or fill with buttermilk, let stand 
forty-eight hours, and wash in soap- 
suds. 

Or rinse with a weak solution of 
muriatic acid. 

To Clean Vases.—When the inside 
of a glass or other delicate vase be- 
comes discolored and stained from 
flower stems, put a little water into 
the vase and add several slices of 
lemon, including the rind. Let stand 
a day or two. Rinse with clear water. 

To Sweeten Musty Bottles.—Rinse 
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with water containing one or two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered charcoal, 
or rinse with a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid at the rate of about 
two ounces of acid to a pint of 
water. 

To Wipe Glass.—Glassware should 
be wiped dry as soon as it is lifted 
from the water without waiting for it 
to drain. For glassware use scrim or 
towels which have no lint. 

Or rinse the articles with cold water 
and allow them to dry without wiping. 
They will be much clearer than if 
wiped with a cloth. 

To Polish Glassware.—Save all tis- 
sue paper to polish glassware. Or 
save scraps of chamois. Cut these 
into inch squares and string on twine 
with a darning needle as beads are 
strung. Use this to polish glassware. 


STEEL KNIVES AND FORKS 


Carving knives and forks, steel-biade 
knives used for roasts and game, 
and kitchen knives require special care 
to keep them in good order. Wrap 
the best knives and forks in cotton 
batting or strips of cotton flannel or 
outing flannel. Each dozen of knives 
and forks may be rolled up in a sepa- 
rate strip, or pockets may be made 
for them of suitable material in which 
they may be slipped and put away out 
of the reach of dampness. 

To prevent rust when not in use rub 
the steel with sweet oil or olive oil. 
Dampen a cloth with the oil and wipe 
them lightly so as to give them a thin 
coating before putting away. Or put 
powdered quicklime in a small cheese- 
cloth bag and dust steel knives and 
forks with this before they are wrapped 
up and put away. 

Or keep in the pantry a deep box 
or earthen jar containing fine, dry 
sand and plunge the blades into this 
when not in use. This will prevent 
rust and all necessity of scouring. 

To Wash.—Steel knives and forks 
should never be allowed to stand long 
before cleaning, but should be washed 
as soon as possible after being used. 
The fatty acids contained in grease, 
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and the fruit acids contained in salad 
dressings, vinegar, tarts, etc., will etch 
and stain the metal until they are re- 
moved. Collect the steel knives and 
forks as soon as the dishes are cleared 
away and soak them in.a vessel of hot 
water. Wash in hot suds and water 
and then polish. 

To Scour.—Brick dust, pumice stone, 
rotten stone, sifted wood or coal ashes, 
baking soda, and bath brick are all 
recommended for cleaning steel knives. 

Make a bag of two pieces of old 
carpet, one 6 inches square and the 
other about 2 inches longer. Place the 
faces together and bind the edges with 
cloth or tape, leaving one end open 
with a Q-inch flap to fold over and 
fasten with a button. Fill this bag 
one fourth full of brick dust, shake 
well, and polish the knives in this. 
They will thus be cleaned on both 
sides at once. 

Or cut a raw potato in half and 
dip in brick dust or other cleanser, 
and with it rub the knives and forks. 

Or rub with a cloth moistened 
with kerosene and dipped in the dry 
cleanser. 

Or use the same as brick dust pow- 
dered charcoal, rotten stone, water, 
lime, or sifted wood or coal ashes. 

To Remove Rust.—Moisten a rag 
with kerosene oil, dip it in dry brick 
dust and rub the knives with it. 

Ivory-handled Knives. — Keep the 
ivory and bone handles of steel-bladed 
knives out of water, especially hot 
water. After they have been used, set 
them in a deep dish or pitcher so that 
the water will cover the blades but 
will not touch the handles. Do not 
have the water too hot, or the part 
which runs up into the handle will 
expand and crack the bone or ivory. 

After washing the blades with soap 
and water, wipe the handles with a 
damp cloth. 

To Fasten Knife Handles.—If a 
bone or an ivory handle comes off the 
knife, mix a little plaster of Paris with 
water to a thin paste, pour it into the 
hole in the handle, insert the blade, 
and when cold it will be solid. 

Or fill the hole with powdered alum. 
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Heat the steel end quite hot and push 
it into the hole. When cold it will be 
firmly fastened. 

To Bleach Ivory Knife Handles.— 
For whitening ivory the bleaching ac- 
tion of sunshine on a moist surface is 
recommended. Spirits of turpentine, 
alum, lime, potash, prepared chalk, 
ammonia, lemon juice, and pumice 
stone are also used. 

Make a paste of prepared chalk 
with aqua ammonia and olive oil. 
Cover the articles with this, and when 
dry rub it off. Repeat if necessary. 
Or rub with a cloth moistened in tur- 
pentine. Or moisten a cloth in vine- 
gar dipped in brick dust, and rub. Or 
dip half a lemon in salt and rub; 
afterwards rinse in warm water. Or 
make a paste of slacked lime and wa- 
ter, apply with a wet cloth, and rub 
off when dry. Or use a mixture of 
whiting and potash lye. 


CARE OF SILVERWARE 


The problems connected with the 
care of silverware are the daily clean- 
ing, the daily and weekly polishing, 
the prevention of stains and discol- 
orations, and the removal of these 
when formed. It is advisable to have 
a regular time for polishing silver 
each week, according to the conveni- 
ence of the housewife. In many 
households this is done on Saturday 
with other cleaning, as a part of the 
general preparation for Sunday when 
guests are often entertained and it 
is desirable to have the silver looking 
its best. 

To Pack and Store Silver.—Silver- 
ware which is not in daily use should 
be protected from eontact with the 
air, which often contains traces of 
sulphureted hydrogen or marsh gas. 
This is the great enemy of silver. It 
occurs in illuminating gas, sewer gas, 
and many other compounds, and con- 
taminates the atmosphere. Retail 
jewelers prevent the discoloration of 
silver which is exposed for sale in shop 
windows by coating the articles with 
collodion diluted with alcohol. . Col- 
lodion may be obtained at any drug 
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store or from a dealer in photographic 
supplies. To apply it first wash the 
articles, dry them, and heat them 
slightly over the-fire. Apply the col- 
lodion with a wide, soft brush, laying 
it on in quick, even strokes. 

Collodion is a very quick dryer, 
hence it is necessary to have all the 
silver heated and in readiness and to 
work quickly. Care must be taken” 
to cover every part of the surface. 
One coating is sufficient. Collodion 
is perfectly transparent, hence does 
not injure the appearance of the arti- 
cles, and may be removed by washing 
in hot water. This is perhaps the most 
perfect protection for silverware that 
has to be stored for any length of time. 

Or pack the silverware in wooden 
starch boxes or other boxes of con- 
venient size and cover them with dry 
flour. This will prevent them from 
tarnishing. When the flour is wiped 
off they will be polished and in readi- 
ness for use. 

Or prepare cloth bags or pockets 
for silverware. Use for this purpose 
unbleached outing flannel, cotton flan- 
nel, or other unbleached goods. The 
bleaching powders and other prepara- 
tions of chlorine used in whitening 


«fabrics will discolor silverware. 


Or wrap the articles in blue or other 
dark-colored tissue paper. White pa- 
per, like bleached fabrics, contains 
chemicals which discolor silver. 

Or wrap the articles in green baize, 
which does not attract moisture. Place 
in each pocket or drawer in which 
silver is kept a lump of gum camphor. 
This is the best preventive against 
tarnish. 

The best material with which to line 
the drawers of serving tables, trays, 
or boxes for silverware, or of which 
to make bags or pockets, is chamois 
skin. If the outside of the chamois skin 
is treated with melted white wax or 
beeswax applied with a soft brush and 
afterwards run over lightly with a hot 
iron, it will be nearly air-tight. 

Silverware Pockets. — The most 
convenient method of disposing of 
silver for daily use is a wide, shallow 
drawer in a serving table or sideboard, 
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and with or without racks and trays 
to receive the individual pieces of sil- 
verware. The drawer should be lined 
with chamois skin, velvet, or flannel, 
and the silverware ranged in it in or- 
derly fashion. 

Or silverware pockets may be made 
of outing flannel and tacked on the 
back of the cupboard or pantry door. 
Take a strip of material the width of 
the door and about 18 inches deep. 
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“Or Silverware Pockets May Be Made.” 


Fold the lower part upon the upper, 
leaving room for a wide hem or head- 
ing at the top. Stitch down the fold- 
ed part on the sewing machine, leay- 
ing separate pockets for knives, forks, 
and other articles. Face the heading 
with a strip of canvas or other heavy 
material as a stay when tacking to 
the woodwork. 

Or make a similar pocket with a 
lapel at the top instead of a hem. 
Fold or roll up in this the silver which 
is to be put away. 

To Wash Silver.— To wash silver 
prepare suds with boiling water, in 
which dissolve about an ounce of hard 
white soap to a quart of water, and 
add a teaspoonful of soda. Into this 
put the silver pieces and boil them for 
a few minutes. Pour off the suds, 
pour over them clean boiling water, 
wipe them dry on a clean towel with- 
out draining, and polish with a piece 
of chamois skin. 

To Polish Silver.— All plate and 
silverware which is in regular use and 
not stored in such a way as to pro- 
tect it from discoloration should be 
carefully polished once a week. It is 
best to have a regular time for this 
purpose. Never use sand or scouring 
soaps, pumice stone, or gritty wash- 
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ing powders for silverware, or any 
other polishes the nature of which you 
do not understand. Many of them will 
scratch the silver, and others will dis- 
color it. 

Articles recommended for polishing 
silver if not much stained are whiting 
—either fluid, dry, or moistened with 
alcohol or sweet oil—prepared chalk, 
cream of tartar, milk, or a solution 
of alum. 

To apply these use chamois skin or 
velveteen. Or use pieces of old woolen 
or flannel underwear or pieces of old 
linen tablecloths. 

Or apply with an old toothbrush or 
a nailbrush with soft bristles. 

Or prepare and have ready polish- 
ing cloths as follows: dissolve half a 
cupful of scraps of castile or toilet 
soaps, or any hard white soap, in a 
cupful of water, and allow to cool. 
This will make a soft-soap jelly. Stir 
into this when cold 3 heaping table- 
spoonfuls of powdered whiting. In 
this soak suitable pieces of cloth, as 
old flannel underwear, pieces of table- 
cloths, and the like, letting them ab- 
sorb as much as possible. Wring them 
out so they will not drip, and allow 
them to dry. These are convenient 
polishing cloths for silver, as they are 
always ready. 

Or moisten whiting with soapy water, 
rub it over the silver carefully, and 
allow it to dry on. Then rub it off 
with a very soft woolen or linen cloth. 
Use a soft brush to remove the whit- 
ing from carvings or deep cuttings 
and rough surfaces of the larger sil- 
ver articles. 

Caution.— Care must be taken in 
polishing silver not to use too much 
force, as severe rubbing will wear solid 
silver and soon wear out the best of 
plated articles. 

To Remove Stains and Discolora- 
tions. — Methods recommended for 
cleaning discolored silver are boiling 
in suds or in water containing soda, 
sal soda, alum, cream of tartar, borax, 
or lye, or rubbing with dry salt, whit- 
ing, grated potatoes, or solutions of 
sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, alum, 
or cream of tartar. 
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To Boil Tarnished Silver.—If the 
silver is much tarnished, boil for five 
minutes in water containing a mix- 
ture of equal parts of cream of tar- 
tar, common salt, and alum, using 1 
teaspoonful of each to 1 pint of water. 

Or use a strong solution of washing 
soda, 2 teaspoonfuls to 1 quart of 
water. 

Or put 1 tablespoonful of borax or 
potash lye in 2 quarts of water, put 
in the silver and boil five minutes, or 
longer if necessary. Pour off the 
liquid, rinse the silver in boiling water, 
and polish. This method will be found 
a quick and easy way to cleanse a 
cémmunion set or other set of numer- 
ous pieces. 

To Polish Tarnished Silver.—After 
boiling tarnished silver, if necessary 
apply with a sponge or rag powdered 
whiting moistened with sweet oil or 
alcohol. Rub over the articles thor- 
oughly with this and allow it to dry 
on. Afterwards rub it off with a soft 
cloth and polish with chamois leather. 

Or use prepared chalk and alcohol. 
If the articles are carved or rough, 
use a soft bristle brush to remove the 
cleanser. 

Or, if silver is badly tarnished, 
moisten whiting with ammonia, or pol- 
ish with a cloth dipped in ammonia 
water or in a mixture of 1 teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia water and 10 tea- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. But use the 
ammonia with caution, as it tends to 
dull the luster of the finest silver. 

Or use whiting moistened with vin- 
egar. 

Or polish with flannel dipped in 
kerosene and afterwards in dry whit- 
ing. 

Or, to remove stains that remain 
after boiling, take a piece of raw po- 
tato dipped in common baking soda. 

Or dissolve 1 tablespoonful of alum 
and 1 ounce of hard white soap in 1 
pint of water, and apply by rubbing. 

Or the burned-out hood or mantel 
of a Welsbach gas burner is one of 
the most effective silver polishes. Drop 
the hood into a tin spice can or other 
small covered can or jar, and pulver- 
ize it with the fingers. It will fall 
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to pieces at a touch. Moisten a cloth 
with water and apply the pulverized — 
ash to the tarnished spots. One hood 
will clean about two dozen knives, 
forks, or spoons. 

Or put all the silver in a shallow 
pan, cover with sour milk or butter- 
milk, and let it lie until it is bright. 
Afterwards wash in soapsuds and pol- 
ish. 

-To Remove Egg Stains.—The sul- 
phur contained in eggs speedily dis- 
colors any silver that comes in 
contact with it. The air is also con- 
taminated from the sulphur in illu- 
minating gas, other gaslights, or gas 
cook stoves, and from rubber. Hence 
silver should be kept from contact 
with these or any other sulphur com- 
pound. A small piece of camphor put 
with the silver will prevent it from 
staining. To remove the stains mois- 
ten a cloth in water and dip it in 
dry table salt. Rub with this and 
polish. 

Or wash them in water in which 
potatoes have been boiled. 

To Remove Medicine Stains—lIodine 
and other ingredients in certain medi- 
cines may stain silver spoons. To re- 
move such stains, rub them with a 
piece of cloth dipped in dilute sul- 
phuric acid—1 part of acid to 10 parts 
of water. Apply the acid with a swab 
made by winding a bit of linen about 
the end of a stick, as it will injure 
the skin. Wash immediately after- 
wards with soap and water. 

Silver fittings of inkstands and other 
silver articles often become discolored 
with ink. The most effective cleanser 
is a paste made by moistening chloride 
of lime with water. Rub it on the 
stains until they disappear. After- 
wards wash with soap and water con- 
taining a little ammonia and polish. 

Silver Cleansers. — For cleaning 
jewelry manufacturing and _ retail 
jewelers use various mixtures which 
are safe and reliable. If these can be 
obtained they are often the most sat- 
isfactory cleansers of any. 

Or mix 2 ounces of jeweler’s rouge 
with 6 ounces of prepared chalk. 

Or mix 4 ounces of prepared chalk 
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or whiting, $ ounce of gum camphor, 
4 ounce of alcohol, and 2 ounces of 
benzine. Allow this to dry on the sil- 
ver before polishing. 

Or mix 4 ounces of prepared chalk 
or whiting, 1 ounce of turpentine, 1 
ounce of alcohol, and 2 drams of spir- 
its of camphor. 

To Clean Britannia Ware. — First 
apply sweet oil with a sponge or piece 
of flannel. Wash in suds and water, 
and polish the same as silver. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of yellow soap 
in 4 ounces of sweet oil, and dilute 
to a thick cream with alcohol. Apply 
with a soft sponge and polish with 
chamois. 

To Clean China.—Cups and saucers 
and other articles of fine china often 
take on a yellow discoloration. To re- 
move this moisten a soft cloth in water 
and dip into dry salt or fine coal or 
wood ashes, or a mixture of fuller’s 
earth and baking soda, and rub off 
the stain with it. Afterwards wash 
with soap and water. 

To Clean Candlesticks. — To clean 
silver candlesticks, dip them in boiling 
water to remove grease, and after- 
wards clean and polish them like other 
silver articles. Do not attempt to 
scratch off the grease or wax with a 
knife or melt it off with dry heat, 
especially if they are plated, as plated 
ware is often based on a composition 
which will run if heated. 

To Clean Door Plates.—Silver door 
plates may be cleaned with aqua am- 
monia applied with a stiff brush. This 
is very effective for cleaning silver, 
but should not be used too freely upon 
finer silver articles, as it tends to 
deaden their luster. 

To Clean Silver Seals.—To restore 
monogram and initial seals of steel or 
silver to usefulness after they have be- 
gun to stick to the wax, first remove 
as much as possible of the dried wax 
from the lines of the design. Mhen 
soak the seal in a moderately strong 
solution of oxalic acid, using a stiff 
brush to get at the fine lines, and re- 
move the loosened wax which formerly 
adhered. When the seal is thoroughly 
cleaned and bright, rub well with a 
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cloth dampened with sweet oil, to neu- 
tralize further action of the acid and 
prevent the wax from again sticking. 


CARE OF SINKS AND DISPOSAL OF 
GARBAGE 


Care of Sinks.—Stretch a piece of 
picture wire or cord over the kitchen 
sink. Over this hang old newspapers. 
Crumple one of these in the hands and 
use it to wipe the grease from frying 
pans, pots, ete., before putting them 
into the dishwasher. This will prevent 
the excess of grease from coating the 
sink and stopping up the sink spout. 
Also use newspapers to wipe off the 
stove, table, sink, and floor when grease 
and other things have been spilled on 
them. Throw the papers at once into 
the fire box of the range, where they 
will be consumed. Thus you will have 
no greasy dishwater or greasy dish 
cloths or towels to wash. 

To Clean Sinks.— The grease in 
dishwater tends to coat over the sink 
and sink spouts and form breeding 
places for the germs of filth diseases, 
as typhoid and other fevers, diph- 
theria, and the like. Keep at hand 
on a high shelf, out of reach of chil- 
dren, a bottle of carbolic acid. Once 
a week sprinkle a few drops of this 
about the sink. This will not only 
disinfect the sink itself, but also the 
sink spout, drain pipes, and drain. 

Or dissolve a pound of copperas in 
a gallon of boiling water. Pour this 
solution into a large glass bottle, cork, 
and keep out of the reach of children. 
Dilute half-a pint with a quart of hot 
water and use to clean the sink daily. 

Or wet the bottom of the sink and 
sprinkle chloride of lime over it. This 
will remove all stains, and when rinsed 
off the water will disinfect the sink 
spout and drain. 

Or, when the sink is coated with 
grease or the sink spout is stopped up, 
put a pound or more of washing soda 
in a colander or strainer, and pour 
boiling water through it into the sink. 
Set the strainer into the water until 
the remainder of the soda is dissolved. 
If it does not run down after a time 
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use force cups or partly fill the sink 
with water and press a rag down over 
the strainer. As soon as a way has 
been made, continue to pour hot soda 
and water through the pipe to flush it. 

Care of Iron Sinks.—Do not use 
soap to wash an iron sink, but wash 
it in the water in which potatoes have 
been boiled. Use a raw or boiled po- 
tato to rub any spots that are rough 
or rusty; dipping the potato in bath 
brick will assist. Afterwards rinse 
clean with very hot clean water. This 
will keep the sink smooth and prevent 
rust. 

To Clean a Painted Sink.—Painting 
a sink with white or other enamel 
paint prevents rusting and improves 
its appearance, but acids and alkalis 
tend to remove the paint and cause 
rust. Cleanse the paint with a rag 
moistened in kerosene and rinse with 
clear hot water. 

Homemade Sink.— There are still 
many dry sinks in various parts of the 
country which necessitates carrying all 
dishwater out of doors. These relics 
of barbarism should not be suffered to 
remain in any enlightened household. 
A homemade sink may be made of 
plain boards and lined with tin or zine 
at small cost. If this is set against 
an outer wall a foot or two of lead 
pipe will supply an outlet, and a 
wooden trough lined with lead, tin, or 
zine, or merely tarred or painted, may 
carry away waste water to a cesspool. 
Make a box 4 feet long, 14 inches wide, 
and 5 inches deep, with open ends. 
Put in two partitions, leaving a 22- 
inch space in the center. Line this 
with tin or zinc, making a hole in one 
corner for the waste pipes. This 
leaves shelves at either hand for kitch- 
en utensils, water pail, or wash pan. 
Have the sink at such a height that it 
will not be necessary to stoop when 
using it. 

Garbage.—The problem of the dis- 
posal of garbage in small towns and 
villages is often a vexatious one. In 
cities garbage is, of course, removed 
by the authorities, and on farms it is 
usually fed to pigs and chickens. It 
is often remarked that the amount of 
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food thrown away by the average 
American family would support a 
French or an Italian family of equal 
size and standing. 

Garbage cans of galvanized iron 
with tightly fitting lids can be ob- 
tained at small cost, and are most 
satisfactory. Some of these are now 
fitted with a place in the cover to hold 
a sponge wet with an antiseptic and 
deodorant. Such a can prevents all 
bad odors and does not attract flies. 
A box with a hinged lid built in one 
corner of the porch to hold the gar- 
bage can will prevent cats and dogs 
from tipping it over and strewing the 
contents about. 

Or a cheese box or other box sunk 
in the ground outside the door and 
covered with a tight lid may hold the 
garbage can or an ordinary garbage 
pail. This will keep the contents cool 
and prevent their being disturbed. 

Or a little cayenne pepper strewed 
above and about the can will discour- 
age the visits of animals. A news- 
paper laid inside the pail before the 
garbage is placed in it will keep the 
can in good order and make it an 
easy matter to clean it thoroughly. A 
small galvanized iron pail to stand on 
the kitchen or pantry table, and to be 
washed after each meal or at least 
once a day, is a convenient receptacle 
for the accumulation of kitchen scraps, 
and saves many outdoor trips to the 
garbage can. 


CHAMBER WORK 


To Air Beds——Emanations from the 
body are absorbed by the sheets and 
through these contaminate the other 
bedding. Moreover, at times the air 
in unheated rooms contains a good 
deal of moisture, and this penetrates 
all parts of the bedding. When the 
weather changes, the surface of the 
bed will dry much more quickly than 
other parts; hence the object of air- 
ing a bed is to purify it and to dry it 
by giving the moisture a good chance 
to evaporate. Open the bed the first 
thing in the morning, remove the coy- 
ers, and expose the mattress and the 
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sheets separately to the air. If the 
weather is clear, open the windows if 
possible, but not if the outer air is 
damp from fog or rain. Once a week 
on cleaning day brush the mattress 
with a clean broom or stiff whisk 
broom, turning up the tufts and free- 
ing it of all dust. The ideal way, 
from a sanitary point of view, is to 
leave the bed stripped all day and 
spread it up just before retiring. But 
as this is not always convenient, the 
next best course is to put off bed mak- 
ing until the last thing in the morning. 
A feather bed should be beaten and 
shaken up when it is stripped to air. 
In clear, dry weather it is a good 
plan to expose beds and bedding to 
outdoor air and sunshine, except the 
feather beds, which should be aired 
out of doors in a shady place. The 
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direct rays of the sun may cause the 
animal oil in the feathers if new and 
if not properly cleaned to become 
rancid. But care must be taken not 
to air bedding out of doors when the 
air is damp from fog or mist. 

To Make Beds.—Spread the lower 
sheet with the seam down, the wide 
heading at the top, tucking it in all 
around. Spread the upper sheet with 
the hem up and the broad heading 6 
inches above the top edge of the mat- 
tress. Tuck the lower end in firmly 
under the foot of the mattress. Spread 
the blankets with the open edges evenly 
together 6 inches from the head of the 
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bed. Smooth downward. Tuck the 
bottom double edge firmly under the 
foot of the mattress. 

Add quilts, if any, in the same fash- 
ion. If a white counterpane is used 
the bed need not be open. Or if not, 
turn back the upper sheet over the 
blankets at least 12 inches to cover 
them well. Do not tuck in metal beds 
at the sides. The spread should be 
long enough to hang over the mattress 
at the foot of the bed. A tuft or light 
comforter to match the furnishings of 
the room may be folded twice length- 
wise, or square, with one edge turned 
over and placed across the foot of the 
bed. Or, if a wooden bedstead is used, 
the sheets and blankets may be tucked 
in at the sides before the spread is 
put on and tucked. Stand the pillows 
nearly erect. 

In winter when the feet are so apt 
to be cold in unheated rooms an extra 
quilt or blanket spread over the lower 
half of the bed, and the other half 
folded under the mattress to prevent 
the clothes from pulling up, will help 
to keep the feet warm. 

Bedroom Ware.—Clean all bedroom 
ware and the marble tops of wash- 
stands and tables with a rag dipped 
in turpentine. This not only cleanses 
but disinfects them. 

How to Cool Bedrooms.—In summer 
it is often more important to keep 
hot air out than to let cool air in. 
Hence if bedrooms are aired during 
the early part of the day and the cur- 
tains then drawn and shutters closed 
until night, the bedrooms may be 
cooler than if they had been open to 
the outer air all day. 

Or, when very important to cool a 
room quickly, wet a large cloth and 
suspend it over a line where, if pos- 
sible, a draught will strike it. This 
will cool the air by evaporation ap- 
proximately ten degrees according to 
circumstances. This plan is frequently 
practiced in hot climates. 

To Darken Rooms. — Bedrooms 
should be provided with dark-green 
shades in addition to the white shades, 
or if these are not present a strip of 
dark-green baize or glazed calico may 
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be pinned inside the blind or attached 
to the white shades when it is neces- 
sary to darken room. 


TARE OF LAMPS 


Lamps should be cleaned and then 
filled each morning and the wicks 
trimmed. The improved steadiness of 
the light will repay for the trouble. 
When buying a lamp, get two or three 
extra chimneys and burners, and a 
yard or two of wicking. This will 
save much delay and annoyance, espe- 
cially when kerosene is the only light 
to be had, and it is not convenient to 
go to the store. It is very desirable, 
as far as possible, to have lamps and 
burners alike, so that the parts and 
supplies may be interchangeable. 

Have a 5-gallon can for kerosene 
oil fitted with a pump. Place this on 
a homemade truck fitted with casters, 
so that it can be rolled under a shelf 
or into the pantry and drawn out 
again without lifting. 

To Clean Lamps.— Collect all the 
lamps in the house after the chamber 
work has been done, and place them 
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“Collect All the Lamps.” 


on a shelf near the oil can, which may 
be pushed under the kitchen sink. 
First remove the chimneys and place 
them near the sink to be washed. 


Trim the wicks by rubbing the crust 
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from them with the fingers or a piece . 
of stock, as a burnt match. Do not, 
as a rule, use the scissors, or, if they 
are necessary, cut off the corners so 
as to round the wick up to the center 
instead of cutting straight across. See 
that the wicks are long enough to 
reach the bottom of the lamp. Insert 
a new wick when necessary. Place the 
lamp on the top of the oil can and fill 
with a pump. Or, if a I-gallon can 
is used, take care that the oil does not 
spatter the surrounding woodwork and 
perhaps cause a conflagration. Wipe 
the lamps clean with a cloth kept for 
this purpose. Do not leave cloths 
soaked with kerosene matter together 
in dark corners, as they may become 
ignited by spontaneous combustion. 
Wash the lamps in soap and water; 
wash and put on the chimneys, and 
place them on a shelf ready for use. 

To Clean Lamp Chimneys. — A 
sponge is the best thing with which to 
clean lamp chimneys. Select a sponge 
large enough to fill the biggest part 
of the chimney inside, thrust a stick 
into the center of the sponge, and fas- 
ten it with a string, wire, or tacks, 
dip it into soapsuds, and swab the in- 
side of the glass. Afterwards rinse 
with hot water and polish. 

To Polish Lamp Chimneys. — Use 
the small paper bags that contained 
groceries. Crumple and rub these to- 
gether to soften them. Draw a bag 
on your hand like a glove, and polish 
with it. Hold your hand over one end 
of the chimney and breathe into it at 
the other end before polishing. 

Or save tissue paper for this pur- 
pose. 

Or rinse chimneys thoroughly in hot 
water and stand them on a hot cover 
of the kitchen range. They will sput- 
ter but will not break, and will dry 
clear and shining inside and out. If 
the suds are not rinsed off, however, 
they will leave stains. 

If chimneys are smoked with soot, 
remove it with a dry cloth covered 
with salt. 

Or soak them in hot water with 
washing soda, and wash in warm wa- 
ter containing aqua ammonia, 
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To Clean Globes.—Rough or orna- 
mented glass globes which become 
smoked or grimed with dust may be 
placed in a vessel of cold water con- 
taining a tablespoonful of washing 
soda and brought to a boil. After- 
wards scrub with soap and water, us- 
ing a nailbrush, or with warm water 
containing ammonia. Rinse in warm 
or hot water, drain, dry, and polish. 

Care of Lamp Chimneys. — Lamp 
chimneys frequently crack when the 
lamp is lighted, especially if they are 
in a cold room. You may know if the 
chimney is too cold from the fact that 
steam will gather upon it. When this 
is the case keep the flame low until 
the chimney becomes warm enough to 
dispel the steam, and turn the light 
up by degrees. 

Another cause of broken chimneys 
is cutting the wicks square across, 
which leaves a corner to flare to one 
side. Rub off the crust, or clip the 
corner so as to round up the wick 
toward the center. 

Care of Burners.—Have at hand a 
complete set of extra burners. Once 
a month or so change the burners and 
boil the soiled one in a solution of 
sal soda or baking soda until per- 
fectly clean and bright. Afterwards 
polish with sand soap, bath brick, or 
pumice. 

When the burner becomes clogged 
with dirt and dust, soak it in a solu- 
tion of potash or soda lye and hot 
water, moving it about with a stick 
until the dirt is moistened. After- 
wards boil with baking soda _ until 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Lamp Chimneys—To Prevent their 
Breaking.—Wrap the glass in several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth, cover with 
a strong solution of cold salt water, 
and bring to a boil. Boil ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and leave the glass in 
the water to cool. If this is done each 
time the chimneys are washed they 
will become thoroughly toughened and 
practically unbreakable. If they can 
be put in a kettle of water on the 
range and boiled all day, so much the 
better. 

Care of Lamps.—Lamps should not 
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be allowed to stand partly empty, as 
the oil tends to generate a gas which 
may explode if ignited. They should 
be filled daily, but not quite full. 
When heated the oil expands, and if 
the lamp is full it will run over and 
drop. Fill to within half an inch or 
so of the top, trim, and rub dry with 
a soft cloth. 

Metal Lamps.—Bronze lamps should 
be merely dusted or wiped with a 
flannel cloth, and care should be taken 
not to allow the oil to spill on them, 
as it has a tendency to take off the 
bronze. They should not be washed 
with soap and water. 

Lacquer lamps may be washed, but 
not with sal soda or any strong wash- 
ing powder, alcohol, or any form of 
naphtha, as these all may injure the 
lacquer. 

To Mend Lamps.—The brass top of 
a lamp to which the burner is screwed 
sometimes gets broken, and may be 
mended either with alum or plaster of 
Paris. Remove the ring from the top 
and dig out the dry plaster of Paris 
with a penknife. Make a paste of 
fresh plaster of Paris with water, fill 
the threads of the brass with this, 
heaping on all that it will hold. Place 
it in position to harden. The plaster 
of Paris will swell and hold the top 
tightly. 

Or fill the hollow part with pow- 
dered alum and melt it on the stove. 
When melted put it in place, and when 
cold it will be found to adhere tightly. 

Lamps—To Prevent their Smoking. 
—If the wick is thoroughly soaked in 
strong vinegar and afterwards dried 
it will give a clear light and prevent 
smoking. é 

Or place a small piece of rock salt 
close to the flame inside the burner. 
This not only prevents smoke but 
brightens the flame. 

Lamp Wicks.— Save old felt hats. 
They make excellent lamp wicks and 
wicks for oil stoves. 

A substitute for a lamp wick may 
be made from old cotton stockings or 
outing flannel by taking a strip about 
three times the width of the burner, 
folding at the edges, and hemming on 
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the sewing machine. A supply of 
lamp wicks can be made up in advance 
from old pieces without expense, and 
always be at hand when needed. 

Wicks should be changed occasion- 
ally and may be cleansed by boiling 
them with vinegar and afterwards dry- 
ing thoroughly before using. 
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To Prepare for Sleep.—All clothing 
worn during the day should be re- 
moved, and a night garment, prefer- 
ably of linen or wool, should be put 
on. A warm bath just before retiring 
is a most healthful custom. The bed 
covers should never be drawn over the 
head, as this results in breathing again 
and again the carbonic acid thrown 
off from the lungs, and also taking 
into the lungs the poisonous exhala- 
tions from the body. The body should 
recline on the side rather than on the 
back, the bed being placed so that 
the face may be turned away from 
the light. The bed should not be ex- 
posed to draughts or to direct heat 
from stoves, registers, or radiators. 
It should be moved away from a damp 
or cold wall. All curtains, canopies, 
valances, and other draperies should 
be discarded from beds and bedrooms, 
and only the simplest shades and lace 
or muslin curtains should be permit- 
ted. All draperies interfere with the 
circulation of air, accumulate dust, 
and act as catchalls for the bacteria 
which are the germs of diseases. 

Bed covers should not be suffered 
to hang down to the floor so as to 
impede the circulation of the air be- 
neath them. If the bed can stand in 
the middle of the room without being 
exposed to draughts or direct heat, so 
much the better. 

To Warm Beds.—The old-fashioned 
way of warming a bed in winter by 
means of a brass warming pan filled 
with hot coals from the open fireplace 
is largely out of use. It is quite in- 
convenient to take coal from a mod- 
ern range or cook stove for this pur- 
pose. Moreover, the heat from a 
warming pan is very soon gone. 
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Ordinary red brick, soapstones, or 
hot-water bottles are now generally 
used. A good hot-water bottle is a 
great luxury, and one or more should 
be in every household. It is especially 
valuable in case of sickness, but if one 
cannot be afforded for every member 
of the family, common red bricks are 
always obtainable. 

It is customary to roll up bricks in 
old cloths, but a much neater and 
more convenient method is to prepare 
separate bags for each member of the 
family as follows: 

Use bed ticking as lining, because 
it is smooth and hard and slips on 
easily. Cover with outing flannel or 
any soft woolen material, as old flan- 
nel underwear, and use cotton batting 
or a very thin sheet of asbestos as 
interlining. Cut the lining and inter- 
lining to the proper size, lay them 
together, and stitch all around. After- 
wards bring the ends and sides to- 
gether and hem to form a bag, leaving 
enough material on one side to make 
a flap over the open end and fasten- 
ing with a button. Make these bags 
rather loose so that they will draw on 
easily. 

After supper place one or two 
bricks in the oven for each member 
of the family, remove them an hour or 
so before bedtime, stand them on end 
on top of the stove, and slip the covers 
over them. These are preferable to 
flatirons, as they are more convenient, 
and are far cheaper than hot-water 
bottles. 

Here is a hint for a useful Christ- 
mas present for every member of the 
family, which can be made by anyone 
and will be appreciated cold nights 
for years to come. 

Nature of Sleep.—In sleep the heart 
beats are less frequent and less force- 
ful, although more regular. The blood 
circulates more slowly and the breath- 
ing is slower, deeper, and more rhyth- 
mical. Hence the temperature of the 
whole body is lowered and less blood 
is distributed to the extremities. The 
blood seems, in fact, to partially leave 
the extremities, including the brain, 
and to settle about the stomach and 
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other internai organs. Hence the 
process of digestion is rather increased 
than otherwise during sleep. On the 
other hand, the excretion of waste, as 
in perspiration, is normally less dur- 
ing sleep. The activity of the nervous 
system is somewhat diminished. As 
to the mental faculties, the imagina- 
tion is very active and the emotions 
have full play, but sensation or feel- 
ing is much weakened. Consciousness 
and will are entirely suspended, and 
thought and memory are greatly 
modified. 

Nature of Dreams.—Many persons 
attach more importance to dreams 
than is either wise or proper. These 
may be suggested by habitual lines of 
thought or by recent events that have 
made a strong impression upon the 
mind. Or they may be caused by re- 
flex action in various parts of the 
body, as indigestion may cause night- 
mare. Some persons fear the effects 
of bad dreams on bodily, and others 
on mental or moral, grounds. Others, 
again, believe that the mind is most 
active during sleep and may suggest 
wiser courses of conduct than during 
its waking hours. Both of these sup- 
positions are probably equally wide of 
the mark. 

It may be doubted whether there is 
such a thing as a dreamless sleep. On 
awaking, a sleeper may remember 
only a portion of his dream and as- 
sume that his sleep was dreamless, 
because the remainder of it has been 
forgotten. On the whole, dreaming 
may be regarded as a normal condi- 
tion of sleep and dismissed with the 
least possible conscious attention. 

Sleeplessness.—The common opinion 
that sleep is the result of fatigue is 
not exactly correct. On the other 
hand, sleep itself may give rise to 
drowsiness, or persons may feel drowsy 
without being either physically or men- 
tally fatigued. Extreme exhaustion is 
a common cause of sleeplessness. All 
these facts probably come within the 
personal experience of everyone. 

When not produced by pain or im- 
mediate stress of anxiety, grief, or 
other acute mental disturbances, sleep- 
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lessness usually arises from overwork- 
ing the nerves. The cure of sleepless- 
ness depends, of course, upon its cause. 
If due to nervousness (neurasthenia), 
the nature of that complaint must be 
taken into account. Nervousness is a 
disease of brain workers, and especial- 
ly, according to physicians, of school 
teachers. While it is a very depress- 
ing and trying condition, it has one 
characteristic that may or may not 
commend itself to those who are 
acutely suffering from it. It rarely, 
if ever, kills anyone. On the contrary, 
it is distinctly a curable disease. The 
best general idea of this condition is 
expressed in a figure of speech attrib- 
uted to the celebrated Dr. Graeme 
Hammond, a specialist in nervous dis- 
eases. Dr. Hammond compared the 
condition of a nervous patient to that 
of a common electric battery which is 
used in connection with a push button 
to ring doorbells. Sometimes when 
one pushes the button the bell fails to 
ring. On investigation the wires may 
be found to be in perfect condition 
and properly connected, but the bat- 
tery has become exhausted so that the 
electric current no longer flows over 
the wires. Similarly, it would seem as 
though the body generates a current 
of vital energy which flows over the 
nerves, and that mental work of all 
sorts exhausts this vital fluid more 
quickly than does physical work. The 
result would seem to be that while the 
nerves themselves may be in perfect 
condition, they are temporarily as 
helpless to execute the mandates of 
the will as the electric wire is inca- 
pable of performing its functions 
when the battery which supplies it is 
worn out. 

Those who have suffered from this 
complaint will note that while in its 
early stages they may begin the day’s 
work in a perfectly normal condition, 
a time comes before nightfall when 
the nervous energy appears to be ex- 
hausted. Now is the moment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hammond, for good 
judgment to step in. Stop work imme- 
diately and take things easy the rest 
of the day and evening, retiring as 
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early as possible. If this is not done, 
if, on the contrary, the wires or nerves 
are used after the “electricity” or 
nervous energy has been exhausted, 
one or both of two results may hap- 
pen: either the “battery,” or that 
function of the body which generates 
the vital nervous energy, becomes over- 
worked and permanently or tempo- 
rarily exhausted, or the nerves them- 
selves may be affected and subject to 
various forms of degeneration, either 
temporarily or permanently, and both 
of these conditions may be accom- 
panied by insomnia. Hence sleepless- 
ness is not always a simple condition 
to be treated in various ways when it 
happens, but most often is a symptom 
of nervous exhaustion which is incur- 
able by simple remedies, but may be 
prevented by avoiding overexertion, 
especially toward the latter part of 
the day. 

Sleep is so necessary that a per- 
son suffering from insomnia is often 
tempted to use sleeping powders of all 
sorts, which usually contain opium dis- 
guised under various scientific or fan- 
ciful titles. This is a serious mistake, 
the evil effects of which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

To Induce Sleep.— Assuming that 
the nerves and body are in a normal 
condition, sleep may be induced by 
anything which tends to produce the 
results noted in slumber. As one of 
the characteristics of sleep is the 
absence of sensation, removing the 
sources of external impressions helps 
to induce sleep. The absence of light 
and sound and of the muscular sensa- 
tions produced by any sort of move- 
ment all assist. 

Anything which causes the blood to 
retreat from the brain and settle about 
the digestive tract is helpful. Hence 
earnest thought or worrying should 
be given up if possible. Monotonous 
sounds that attract the attention, as 
the ticking of a clock or the sound of 
running water, by diverting the mind 
from other thoughts, may have this 
effect; hence the common suggestion 
to count monotonously from 1 to 10 
or 1 to 100 and over again, or to 
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count imaginary sheep jumping over 
a gate, is not without reason. But 
in many cases these suggestions have 
exactly the opposite effect. to that in- 
tended by stimulating rather than 
quieting the activity of the brain. 

Perhaps there is no better rule 
when there is a tendency to nervous- 
ness than to let the mind fashion cas- 
tles in the air. To make up stories 
and imagine conditions of an ideal 
sort such as exist only in fairy tales 
or in our dreams, produces a mentai 
condition favorable to sleep, and the 
transition from day dreams to those 
of slumber is natural and easy. 

On the physical side it may be 
questioned whether fasting by going 
without one’s supper is advisable. 
An overfilled stomach may lead to 
insomnia by causing indigestion, but 
an empty stomach may produce the 
same effect. Hence a moderate meal 
of good food, easily digestible, is ad- 
visable, as the process of digestion 
itself tends to draw the blood to the 
stomach and occupy it until sleep 
comes. 

Stimulants, as tea, coffee, or alco- 
hol, which promote the circulation, 
should be avoided at night. A short 
walk before retiring to bring on a 
natural fatigue may be helpful. A 
glass of hot milk is found beneficial 
by some. 

Late hours and excitement, as at- 
tending theaters, evening parties, in- 
dulging in stimulants, exciting read- 
ing matter, and games of chance, 
should be avoided. A warm sponge 
bath or a full body bath in warm 
water of the temperature of 95° to 
100° and lasting fifteen or twenty 
minutes is especially helpful to ner- 
vous persons. 

Or imitate a condition which oc- 
curs in sleep by turning the eyeballs 
upward as if attempting to look into 
the brain. This is not always effec- 
tive, as with some persons the effort 
stimulates and irritates the brain and 
thus defeats itself, but with others it 
produces the desired result. 

It is well known that the best sleep 
is that which takes place during the 
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earlier hours of the night; during the 
latter part of the night sleep is light- 
er. Toward morning a state occurs 
between sleeping and waking which it 
is not desirable to prolong. The hab- 
it of springing to one’s feet in the 
morning as soon as consciousness re- 
turns is an exceedingly desirable one, 
and if it appears that one is not suf- 
ficiently rested, sleep should be sought 
earlier on the following night. 

To Prevent Sleeplessness—Take a 
warm bath just before retiring. Or 
walk for half an hour in the open air. 
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Or wet a cloth in cold water and lay 
it on the back of the neck. Or rub 
the body gently with a flesh brush for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Or drink a 
cup of hot milk on retiring, or a 
glass of buttermilk. Or drink a tum- 
blerful of water containing a tea- 
spoonful of magnesia and a few drops 
of aqua ammonia or Sal volatile. 

To Sleep on Hot Nights.—Lay a 
strip of clean matting between the 
mattress and the sheet. This will 
make the bed much cooler. Use linen 
sheets in preference to cotton ones. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PREPARATIONS FOR WASH DAY 


SOLVENTS FOR SPOTS AND STAINS—KINDS OF SPOTS AND STAINS 
—STAINS ON WHITE LINEN OR COTTON—TO REMOVE STAINS 
FROM VEGETABLE FIBERS—TO REMOVE STAINS FROM ANIMAL 
FIBERS—TO CLEAN COLORED GOODS—TO DRY-CLEAN MEN’S 
GARMENTS—TO DRY-CLEAN WOMEN’S GARMENTS—CLEANING 
AND CARE OF GLOVES—TO CLEAN FEATHERS, FURS, AND 
STRAW—BLEACHING VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FIBERS 


The custom of this country has es- 
tablished Monday as wash day. Many 
families, however, prefer Tuesday, in 
order to have an opportunity on 
Monday to sort over the different ar- 
ticles, mend tears, remove stains, and 
the like. 

Bed clothing is usually changed on 
Saturday, and body clothing on Sat- 
urday or Sunday, so that all clothes 
may be readily collected and at hand 
early Monday morning. 

Laundry Bags.—Each person in the 
family should have a laundry bag in 
his or her own room in which soiled 
garments may be kept in preparation 
for the weekly wash. A separate laun- 
dry bag for soiled table linen and 
napkins should be hung on the back 
of the pantry door or some other 
clean, dry place where mice cannot 
get at it. If these articles are not 
kept out of the way they will scent 
the spots of grease in table linen and 
gnaw their way to them. 

Laundry bags may be made of 
heavy unbleached muslin, or worn-out 
pillowcases may be used, by facing 
them to hold a draw string. 

Ordinary crash toweling, folded 
across and sewed at the sides, makes 
a convenient laundry bag. 

Or ornamental bags may be made 
in the form of a double pocket having 
one opening across the middle with 
two baglike receptacles. 


Clothes Hamper.—JIn addition to 
these laundry bags a clothes hamper 
located conveniently near the laundry 
will be found very handy to receive 
soiled towels and bed linen. Covered 
basket hampers may be obtained at 
the stores. 

Or a cheap clothes hamper may be 
made from a small barrel, by lining 
it inside with cambric or calico and 
covering the outside with cretonne or 
other material arranged in plaits. The 
lid may be covered with the same ma- 
terial and supplied with a covered 
knob in the center. The lining should 
be sewed together in breadths like a 
skirt. 

Or a hamper may be made of a dry- 
goods box by lining and covering it 
in the same manner with any suitable 
material. By padding the top this 
box may be used as a seat and may 
be placed where a barrel would be in- 
convenient. 

Sorting the Laundry.— Spread a 
white sheet on the floor and empty 
on this the contents of the laundry 
bags and hamper. Sort the small and 
delicate pieces of fine linen, as laces, 
fine waists, aprons, and petticoats, in 
one pile. It is a good plan to have 
one or two wash bags of cotton, about 
two feet square, in which to place 
these pieces to soak and boil them. 
Or they can be boiled separately in a 
kettle or small boiler. 
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Put the table linen, linen towels, 
and doilies in one pile; the bed and 
body linen, kifchen towels, and bath 
towels in another; the colored clothes, 
hosiery, and coarser articles in a third; 
and the flannels and woolens by them- 
selves. These lots should be kept sep- 
arate throughout the washing, the fine 
linen and table linen going into the 
first tub and the first boiler; bed and 
body linen into the second tub and 
second boiler; colored clothes being 
washed separately, but not boiled; 
and flannels being reserved for sepa- 
rate treatment. By this plan the 
same suds may be used in the boiler 
if desired, although changing the 
water is much to be preferred. 

Laundry—To Remove Stains. — 
While sorting the clothes, they should 
be carefully looked over for stains 
from fruit, grass, acids, pencil marks, 
ink, etc., as these may be much more 
readily eradicated before they are 
touched by soap or boiling water. 
Pencil marks especially should be 
erased carefully with a rubber eraser, 
as the hot water will make them in- 
. delible. 
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How to Erase Stains—The com- 
monest stains that have to be re- 
moved from textile fabrics are ink, 
grass green, iron rust, mildew, grease 
spots, paint, and tar. These require 
treatment according to the nature of 
the stain and the fabric. The princi- 
pal chemicals that should be kept on 
hand in the laundry closet to remove 
stains are certain acids, especially 
oxalic, tartaric, and muriatic acid; 
together with ammonia and hyposul- 
phite of soda to neutralize the effect 
of the acid after the stain has been 
removed; aqua ammonia for the same 
purpose; various substances that have 
the power of cutting or dissolving 
gums and resins, as alcohol, chloro- 
form, and oil of turpentine; and cer- 
tain absorbents, as chalk, French 
chalk, pipe clay, fuller’s earth, and the 
like. Other useful articles—as fresh 
milk, sour milk, buttermilk, cream of 
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tartar, lemon juice, salt, raw potato, 
etc., will usually be at hand. 

Treatment of Spots and Stains.— 
Treatment for stains in general should 
be progressive, beginning with the 
milder remedies and reserving the 
more powerful ones to the last. Fresh 
stains are much more easily soluble 
than those that are allowed to remain 
until various chemical changes have 
taken place. Hence prompt treat- 
ment is always advisable. When 
stains are fresh, immediate applica- 
tion of any dry absorbent powder, as 
common salt, common starch, chalk, 
pipe clay, ete., will take up much of 
the staining fluid. Dipping at once 
into boiling water for some stains and 
into milk for others will assist in dis- 
solving the stain, and various other 
agents may then be applied while the 
fabric is wet. If the stains have been 
suffered to dry they must usually be 
wet by soaking to swell the fibers of 
the fabric, and allow the cleansing 
substance ‘to be absorbed. 

Soap should never be applied to a 
stained fabric until the stains have 
been removed. After chemical treat- 
ment, the article should be first rinsed 
in clear water and then washed in 
soapsuds or put into the regular 
wash. 

The Laundry Closet.—It will be 
found very convenient to provide a 
special receptacle in the kitchen or 
laundry for the various articles for 
removing stains, and for the soaps, 
washing compounds, bluing, starch, 
and other things used in the laundry. 
A complete list will include hard bar 
soap, both white and yellow, naphtha 
soap, sal soda, bluing, wheat and corn 
starch, borax, aqua ammonia, sugar 
of lead, oxalic, muriatic, and tartaric 
acids, bleaching powder (chloride of 
lime), caustic potash, turpentine, ben- 
zine, and gasoline, besides various 
cleansing mixtures. This closet should 
have a strong lock or padlock, and 
the key should be kept beyond the 
reach of children. Every bottle and 
package of poisonous substances 
should be plainly labeled and should 
bear the word “ Porson.” 
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Utensils for Stains or Spots——The 
laundry closet should also contain a 
number of small sponges, which can 
be bought for ten cents a dozen, for 
applying various substances to stained 
fabrics; likewise several sizes of small 
camel’s-hair paint brushes, such as 
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are used for water colors. The stiff 
fibrous sponges called “loofah,” which 
cost about ten cents apiece, are es- 
pecially useful for grease stains or 
spots. If the goods is rough these 
can be used to scrape with vigorously. 
They can also be used with a lighter 
touch on delicate fabrics. They leave 
no lint and are easily washed and 
dried. When removing spots or 
stains, first hold the garment to the 
light, and if the stain is on the sur- 
face scrape off as much of it as pos- 
sible with a sharp knife before wet- 
ting the fabric or applying chemicals. 

Acids to Remove Stains. — The 
laundry cupboard should be furnished 
with a 4- or 6-ounce vial of oxalic 
and of tartaric acid and a 2-ounce 
vial of muriatic acid. These will be 
found easy to apply, and prove much 
more effective than many of the or- 
dinary methods that often must be 
employed jf they are not kept at 
hand, 
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Cautions in Use of Acids.—These 
acids are all poisonous and must be 
labeled “ Porson,” and locked up out 
of the reach of children. They must 
not .be used on colored fabrics, and 
must be quickly and thoroughly rinsed 
out as soon as the stain has been re- 
moved. When possible, they should 
be followed by the use of hyposul- 
phite of soda, ammonia, or other 
chemical that will neutralize the acid. 

Oxalic Acid—This is the active 
principle of salts of sorrel. When 
combined with cream of tartar it is 
known as salts of lemon. It may be 
dissolved in one part of boiling water. 
It is a dangerous poison, and in cer- 
tain quantities will cause death in 
about ten minutes. It is used for 
cleaning leather, scouring metals, es- 
pecially brass and copper, and for re- 
moving various stains. It has very 
much the appearance of Epsom salts, 
from which it: must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. 

Use of Oxalic Acid—Oxalic acid is 
especially useful in the laundry to re- 
move iron mold, fruit stains, and ink 
spots produced by the old style iron- 
gall inks. It does not, however, re- 
move ink stains produced by modern 
writing fluids or blue-black inks com- 
posed of aniline dyes. Oxalic acid 
may be applied to cotton, linen, wool- 
en, silk, or any ordinary fabric if un- 
colored, but it bleaches colored goods. 
The color, can, however, in most cases 
be restored by aqua ammonia. When 
possible, it is advisable to experiment 
with a sample of the goods before ap- 
plying oxalic acid to colored articles. 

To Apply Oxalic Acid.—The acid 
may be applied alone, either dissolved 
in its own bulk of boiling water for a 
“saturated ” solution, or in nine parts 
of cold water for a “ dilute” solution. 

Or, as salts of lemon, it may be dis- 
solved in 1 to 10 parts of water, either 
hot or cold. The action of the acid 
is increased by heat as in boiling 
water. 

To apply, either wet the spot in 
water and cover with dry oxalic acid 
or salts of lemon, or dip the spot into 
the solution, or apply the solution to 
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the spot with a small brush, sponge, 
or piece of rag. If the stains are old 
or have penetrated through the fabric 
it will be necessary to rub the acid 
vigorously into the spot and _ persist 
patiently until successful. Oxalic acid 
is also recommended to bleach silk in 
the proportion of 4 pounds of the 
acid and 4 pounds of salt to 2 quarts 
of water for the raw silk, or 2 ounces 
of oxalic acid and 2 ounces of salt to 
6 quarts of water for white silk that 
has become yellowed from washing. 
The latter proportions may be ob- 
served for removing vegetable or fruit 
stains, should it be necessary to im- 
merse the article in the solution. 

As soon as the stain disappears, 
rinse with clear water, and after- 
wards wash with soapsuds. 

Uses of Citric Acid—This is the 
acid principle of alum and lemon 
juice; it is also found in gooseberries, 
currants, and some other fruits. It 
is intensely sour, is readily soluble in 
water, and is used in medicine; in 
dyeing, to heighten certain colors, and 
to break up certain coloring com- 
pounds. Citric acid may be used dis- 
solved in slightly more than its own 
bulk of water for a saturated solu- 
tion, or in 10 or more parts for a 
dilute solution. It may be applied 
to white goods or fast-dyed cotton or 
woolen, by moistening the stain with 
a solution by means of the finger tips, 
a small brush, sponge, or rag. Rinse 
immediately in clear water. It may 
be used for stains from fruit, iron- 
gall inks, iron rust, or mildew; but 
for these oxalic or tartaric acids are 
commonly preferred. In the form of 
lemon juice, citric acid is a mild but 
useful agent, and one generally em- 
ployed. With the addition of salt on 
colored goods it may safely be used 
on any ordinary fabric. To apply, 
saturate the spot with lemon juice, 
and for colored goods cover with dry 
salt. Expose to direct sunshine and 
repeat if necessary. 

Or apply lemon juice and salt, and 
steam the fabric over a kettle. 

Uses of Lactic Acid.—This is the 
acid which forms in milk when it 
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turns sour and which is, therefore, 
contained in buttermilk. It is the 
presence of this acid which causes 
buttermilk to be employed in the proc- 
ess of bleaching linen, Sweet milk, 
sour milk, and buttermilk are all 
recommended for the treatment of 
stains in fabrics, the action being 
strong in proportion as the liquid 
sours with age. Hence, when stains 
are fresh they may be removed by 
dipping immediately in warm milk; 
but when they are more stubborn, 
they may require soaking in butter- 
milk for some time. The addition of 
common salt increases their effective- 
ness. This is a simple and useful 
means of treating ink stains from 
iron-gall inks, tea stains, red-wine 
stains, and fruit stains, especially 
when fresh. Sour buttermilk also 
erases mildew. Wet or soak the arti- 
cle in fresh or sour milk or butter- 
milk, cover with common salt—which 
contains chlorine, a powerful bleach- 
ing agent—and expose to sunshine in 
the open air. 

Nature of Tartaric Acid.—This is 
the acid principle of cream of tartar 
and is found in a free state in vari- 
ous plants and fruits, especially the 
grape. It is readily soluble in either 
alcohol or water. If dissolved in 
water and allowed to stand it deteri- 
orates, turning into acetic acid. It is 
the acid principle of Rochelle salts 
and is principally used in dyeing, in 
preparing effervescing beverages, and 
as an ingredient in baking powder. In 
medicine it is used as a tartar emetic. 

Tartaric acid is but slightly poison- 
ous, is much less destructive to cloth 
fibers than are other acids, and does 
not injure fast colors. It may be 
dissolved in less than its own bulk of 
water, and hence may be used in a 
very strong solution and _ readily 
washed out of the most delicate 
fabrics. 

Uses of Tartaric Acid.—Tartaric 
acid is especially useful in grass 
stains, as it changes the chlorophyll 
and chlorophyllan into soluble sub- 
stances. It is nearly as effective as 
oxalic acid on ink spots from iron- 
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gall inks. It may be used on all or- 
dinary linen, silk, cotton, woolen, or 
other fabrics, and if combined with 
salt will not cause the colors to run. 
The usefulness of this article in the 
laundry does not seem to be generally 
known. 

To Apply Tartaric Acid—wWet the 
spot with water and apply the dry 
acid with or without an equal quan- 
tity of salt. 

Or wet the spot and cover with 
cream of tartar, with or without its 
bulk of salt. The process will be 
quickened if the stain is held over the 
steam of a teakettle or laid upon a 
heated dinner plate or other smooth, 
heated surface. The acid may be 
rubbed into white goods with the fin- 
ger tips or the bowl of a spoon, but 
on colored goods it should be applied 
more carefully. 

Or, for a saturated solution, dis- 
solve in its own bulk or less of hot 
water. For a dilute solution dissolve 
in 10 or more parts of cold water. 
Apply same as oxalic acid. 

Nature of Salts of Lemon.—This 
is a compound of equal parts in bulk 
of cream of tartar and salts of sor- 
rel. It combines the effects of tar- 
taric and oxalic acids. Its uses and 
methods of application are similar. 
It may be used on the same fabrics 
and requires similar caution. 

Nature and Uses of Muriatic Acid. 
—This is a gas produced by treat- 
ing common salt with sulphuric acid 
or oil of vitriol. It is readily soluble 
in water, and this solution is the 
commercial article. It is poisonous, 
has a sharp, keen smell and taste, and 
when inhaled causes suffocation. One 
part of water will absorb about 450 
times its own bulk of the gas. It is 
a powerful corrosive, and must be 
provided with a glass or rubber stop- 
per, or the cork must be smeared 
with vaseline, else it will eat the cork 
and evaporate. It corrodes metals. 

To Apply Muriatic Acid—This 
acid is especially useful to remove red 
rust stains. To apply, lay the fabric 
containing the spot over an earthen 
dish of boiling water. Allow a drop 
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of the acid to fall on the stain from 
a glass stopper or medicine dropper. 
This will cause the stain to fade to a 
light yellow. Drop the cloth immedi- , 
ately into the water and rinse. Re- 
peat if necessary. As soon as the 
stain disappears, rinse the article and 
dip it into ammonia water. This will 
neutralize any acid that was not re- 
moved by rinsing. 

Muriatic acid may be used on linen 
or cotton fabrics, but not on silks or 
woolens. It can be employed on cer- 
tain fast colors, but it is advisable to 
test a sample of the goods before ap- 
plying. 

To Remove Acid Stains.—The above 
acids and others will themselves stain 
certain colored goods, especially blues 
and blacks. To reniove these stains 
apply aqua ammonia with a camel’s- 
hair brush or sponge. If this is not 
effective apply chloroform. Hither of 
these may be used on linen, cotton, 
silk, or wool. 

Nature and Uses of Ammonia.—It 
is interesting to note that the name 
“ammonia” was formerly applied to 
common salt on account of the fact 
that salt was anciently found in the 
Libyan Desert near the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Ammonia occurs 
as a colorless transparent gas with a 
pungent odor. It is readily soluble 
in water, 1 part of water absorbing 
about 500 volumes of the gas. A so- 
lution of ammonia in water is called 
aqua ammonia or “spirits of Harts- 
horn.” Preparations sold for house- 
hold purposes vary greatly in 
strength. Smelling salts or sal vola- 
tile is a carbonate of ammonia. Am- 
monia combines with acids to form 
soluble salts. Hence it is useful in 
removing fruit stains and other acids. 
It may be applied freely to all ordi- 
nary fabrics; to remove stains made 
by strong acids, red wine, iodine, ni- 
trate of silver, and also the stains of 
sea water and cod-liver oil. 

Uses of Alcohol.—Alcohol, as is 
well known, is a pure, colorless liquid 
with a burning taste. It burns easily, 
has a strong affinity for water, and 
dissolves many substances. Pure al- 
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cohol is called absolute or “ anhy- 
drous” alcohol, but the commercial 
article varies from “proof spirits,” 
which contains about 50 per cent of 
alcohol by volume, to “cologne spir- 
its,” which contains from 93 to 95 per 
cent. 

The solvent quality of alcohol makes 
it useful to remove stains in silk, 
woolen, and other delicate fabrics, 
provided they are soluble and do not 
require chemical treatment. It may 


be mixed with benzine or aqua am- | 


monia or both. It is most effective 
when the stains are fresh. 

Uses of Chloroform.—Chloroform 
is a colorless liquid with a sweetish 
taste and characteristic odor. Its 
anesthetic properties are well known. 
It is slightly soluble in water, but 
readily so in alcohol and ether. It 
has the property of dissolving cam- 
phor, resin, wax, rubber, iodine, and 
other substances. Chloroform may 
be employed to restore certain colors 
that were removed by acids after the 
acids have been destroyed by the ap- 
plication of ammonia. 

Uses of Turpentine.—Turpentine is 
a resinous oil obtained from cone- 
bearing trees. The commercial arti- 
cle is a solution of resin in a volatile 
oil. Turpentine has a_ well-known 
spicy odor, a bitter taste, and burns 
freely. Oil of turpentine, obtained 
by distillation, is a colorless liquid 
with a peculiar odor; it is insoluble 
in water, but dissolves readily in al- 
cohol or ether. It also dissolves 
resin, gummy substances, oils, rubber, 
iodine, sulphur, and _ phosphorus. 
Hence its usefulness in treating stains 
produced by such substances. The 
commercial article is sold in various 
grades, and is used extensively in 
the preparation of paints and. var- 
nishes. ‘ 

To Apply Turpentine. —Turpentine 
will remove paint, grease, or vaseline 
stains without injury to the most 
delicate fabric. Apply sufficient tur- 
pentine to soak the paint or grease 
spot. Use a camel’s-hair brush, a 
common pen or feather, or, for large 
spots, a sponge. 
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Or apply by dropping from a glass 
bottle. 

The turpentine may be mixed with 
alcohol, salts of. lemon, or sulphuric 
ether. 

Kinds and Uses of Absorbents.— 
Various absorbents are recommended 
to remove grease, wax, blood, ink, 
mildew, and other stains from fab- 
rics. Among the most useful of these 
are brown paper and blotting paper. 
Others are chalk, French chalk (which 
is not chalk but ground soapstone), 
pipe clay, fuller’s earth, magnesia, 
gypsum, common starch, and melted 
tallow. 

One of the quickest and best meth- 
ods to remove grease (especially when 
it is fresh) and spots of wax is to 
lay over the spot a piece of common 
brown paper and press with a hot 
iron. Care must be taken not to use © 
an iron hot enough to change the 
colors of colored silks and _ print 
goods. If convenient the spot may 
be previously covered with French 
chalk. 

Or any of the above powders may 
oe applied dry. The grease or wax 
will be taken up more quickly if held 
near a stove or pressed with a hot 
iron. 

For mildew, rub the spots with wet 
soap, rub in pipe clay, fuller’s earth, 
or chalk, cover thickly with the same, 
and expose to sunshine. 

For blood stains use cornstarch. 

A mixture of 6 ounces of fuller’s 
earth, 1 ounce of pipe clay, 1 ounce 
of French chalk, 4 ounce of oil of 
turpentine, 4 ounce of alcohol, and 13 
ounces of melted castile soap is high- 
ly recommended. 

Chlorine and Uses of Bleaching 
Powder.—This is the chloride of lime 
prepared by exposing damp slacked 
lime to chlorine gas. A good, fresh 
article contains 25 to 30 per cent of 
effective chlorine, which is a power- 
ful bleaching agent. It decomposes 
and deteriorates with time, setting 
free hydrochloric acid, to which the 
bleaching is due. This is a pale- 
yellow gas that has the property 
of decomposing various kinds of col- 
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oring matter. Bleaching powder is 
one of the surest agents for removing 
ink stains or writing from white tex- 
tile fabric or paper. Cover the spots 
with dry bleaching powder and mois- 
ten with a weak mineral acid, as acetic 
or tartaric acid. This method is not 
suitable for colored goods, as the 
bleaching powder would remove the 
colors. Afterwards neutralize the acid 
by applying aqua ammonia or hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

To Make and Use Javelle Water.— 
Chloride of lime or Javelle water is a 
colorless liquid that may be prepared 
from bleaching powder. It is much 
used for taking fruit and other stains 
from white textile fabrics and for 
bleaching wood and straw. For fruit 
stains dissolve 4 pound of chloride of 
lime in 2 quarts of boiling water. 
Add to this 1 pound of sal soda. Dis- 
solve, settle, and pour off the clear 
liquid. This is Javelle water. Apply 
with a brush, rinse in clear water, 
and dip in ammonia water to neu- 
tralize the acid. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of chloride of 
lime in 1 quart of boiling water. Im- 
merse the fabric in this for 5 min- 
utes. Remove, add 4 quarts of cold 
water, and soak the article for 3 
to 12 hours, depending upon the 
strength of the fabric. This is heroic 
treatment, and should only be used 
on coarser articles, as duck, canvas, 
and the like, as it tends to rot the 
fabric. Afterwards immerse in a so- 
lution of 4 ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda to 1 gallon of water to neutral- 
ize the acid. Rinse in clear water and 
wash in soapsuds. 

Nature of Gasoline.—Gasoline is a 
product of the distillation of petro- 
leum. The first liquid that passes 
over in the distillation of petroleum 
is crude naphtha. By redistillation 
this is separated into gasoline and 
the A, B, and C grades of naphtha. 
Gasoline is very commonly used for 
domestic heating and cooking in 
stoves especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, and also for the production of 
power in gasoline engines. It is high- 
ly inflammable and explosive. It gives 
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off under ordinary temperature a vol-- 
atile gas which, by contact with 
flame, or a hot stove, will ignite at a 
distance of several feet from the 
liquid gasoline. Great caution must, 
therefore, be exercised in its use. 

Benzine is a substance similar to 
gasoline, and may be used for spong- 
ing fabrics in the same manner. 

How to Use Gasoline-—Employed 
by the following methods gasoline 
will thoroughly cleanse wool, silk, vel- 
vet, and other fabrics of animal fibers, 
but not cotton, and will remove 
grease, paint, wax, and mud _ stains; 
in fact, practically all stains except 
acid ones, without injury to the tex- 
ture or colors of the fabric. Dirt and 
other impurities removed will sink to 
the bottom and can be removed by 
straining through cheese cloth. Hence 
the same gasoline may be used again 
and again. The best results are ob- 
tained by using a fairly large quan- 
tity of gasoline and soaking and 
washing the articles in it the same as 
in water. The cost of cleaning with 
gasoline is much less than is charged 
by a professional cleaner, and also 
much less than replacing the articles. 
Hence it pays to purchase the best 
gasoline in five-gallon cans, and to 
provide and set aside two or three 
covered earthenware jars in which to 
use it. 

Cleaning with gasoline should be 
done preferably out of doors, or if 
indoors, by daylight, and never in the 
vicinity of a hot stove, lamp, or other 
flame. Care must be taken that 
matches are not accidentally lighted 
in its vicinity. 

First, shake and brush the articles 
to remove dust and dirt. Remove 
rubber dress shields or other pieces of 
rubber, as they will be spoiled. Tack 
small articles together and wash larger 
ones singly in an earthenware jar 
filled with gasoline and allow them to 
soak for an hour or more. If the jar 
can be put in a pan which is sur- 
rounded with hot water (but not on 
a stove or near any open flame), the 
gasoline will do its work quicker and 
better and will be less disagreeable 
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for the hands. After soaking, work 
the articles about, rubbing carefully 
between the fingers, or rub the spots 
with a toothbrush or nailbrush hay- 
ing fairly soft bristles. Or dip the 
brush into a small can of gasoline 
set into a pan of hot water. Squeeze 
the gasoline out of the garments and 
put them into a second jar, into 
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which porr fresh gasoline, meantime 
putting other articles to soak in the 
first jar. A third jar may be used 
if necessary. After rinsing in the 
second or third jar squeeze the gar- 
ments quite dry, stretch carefully to 
their proper shape, and thoroughly 
evaporate by airing them on a line, 
and afterwards pressing them with a 
hot iron. Hang coats or waists on a 
coat hanger to keep in shape while 
drying. 

Pour the gasoline back into the can 
through a funnel covered with several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth. 

Or, to remove a spot or a stain, 
stretch the fabric over a piece of 
blotting paper and pour the gasoline 
around it. Sponge from the center 
outwardly until the spot is removed. 
Take a dry cloth and continue rub- 
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bing in the same manner with light 
strokes until the article is dry. 

Or sprinkle a little powdered gyp- 
sum over the spot, extending beyond 
the moistened part. When this is 
brushed off, the spot will bi! removed. 

Or, if a benzine stain, rub French 
chalk into it with a piece of flannel, 
sprinkle a layer of the chalk over it, 
and let stand for twenty-four hours. 

Cleansing Mixtures.— Dissolve 6 
drams of gum camphor in 2 ounces 
of alcohol. Mix separately 2 drams 
of pipe clay with 4 ounces of beef’s 
gall. Also mix separately 4 ounce 
each of borax, saltpeter, and honey. 
Shave into a saucepan large enough 
to hold all these ingredients 8 ounces 
of castile or other good hard white 
soap, add the mixture of gall and 
pipe clay, and melt with gentle heat, 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
fire, and when cool stir in first the 
saltpeter, borax, and honey, then the 
camphor and alcohol. Lastly add 3 
ounce of spirits of turpentine and 4 
ounce of sulphuric ether. Pour quick- 
ly into a black glass bottle, cork 
tightly, and store in a dark place. 
This preparation contains no free al- 
kali, will not injure any ordinary 
fabric, and contains solvents for prac- 
tically every kind of spot or stain 
likely to be met with in garments. 
It is suitable for silks, woolens, and 
indeed all ordinary fabrics. 

Or shave 4 ounces of castile or 
other hard white soap and dissolve in 
2 quarts of boiling water. Remove 
from the fire, and when cold add 4 
ounce of saltpeter, stirring until dis- 
solved. Strain through cheese cloth, 
let the mixture settle, and take off the 
scum with a skimmer. Now add 4 
pint of ammonia and bottle and cork 
tightly. Keep in an earthenware jug 
with a tight cork. This is the so-called 
“Magic Annihilator,” which is recom- 
mended to remove grease and oil 
from all kinds of dress goods and 
other fabrics without injuring them, 
and for various other purposes, as 
scouring floors, cleaning windows, 
metals, etc. It must not be used on 
woouenware, as it will remove paint, 
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for which purpose it is especially 
recommended. 

Pour this liquid on both sides of 
the spot or article to be cleaned. 
Scrub with a stiff brush, sponge, or 
loof, and rinse with cold water. Re- 
peat if necessary. To clean silverware 
and other metals mix with whiting. 

Chemical Soap.—Shave 1 pound of 
| castile soap, add 4 pint of alcohol, 4 
pint of soft water, 4 ounce of aqua- 
fortis, 4 ounce of lampblack, 4 ounce 
of saltpeter, 4 ounce of potash, 4 
ounce of camphor, 1 ounce of pow- 
dered cinnamon. Dissolve the soap in 
water, stir in the potash and saltpe- 
ter, remove from the fire, add the 
other ingredients, and stir until cool. 
Pour into molds and put away in a 
dry place to season. The longer it is 
seasoned before using the better. 

Or shave 1 ounce of castile soap, 
cover with 1 pint of water, and boil 
until dissolved. Stir in 2 ounces of 
sal soda, 4 ounce of starch, + ounce of 
borax. Pour into molds to cool and 
harden. Apply with a rag, sponge, or 
loof to remove grease, paint, tar, etc. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of castile soap 
with gentle heat in about twice its 
own bulk of water. Add enough hot 
water to make 1 pint; let cool slight- 
ly. Stir in 1 teaspoonful of saltpeter 
and 2 ounces of aqua ammonia. 

Cr mix 3 ounces of alcohol, 4 ounce 
of bay rum, 1 ounce of oil of winter- 
green, 4 ounce of aqua ammonia, 4 
ounce of chloroform, and 1 ounce of 
sulphuric ether. Cork tightly and let 
stand over night. Add 1 ounce of 
pulverized borax and 1 gallon of de- 
odorized gasoline. Shake well and 
cork tightly. 

Or mix 4 ounce of borax and 4 
ounce of camphor in a quart fruit 
jar. Pour over them 1 pint of boil- 
ing water. Cork tightly and let stand 
until cool. Now add 4 pint of alco- 
hol, shake well, and cork tightly. Use 
to sponge woolen dress goods, men’s 
clothing, felt hats, and the like. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of castile soap 
scraped in 1 quart of boiling water. 
Let cool and add 4 ounce of glycerin, 
4 ounce of alcohol, and 4 ounce of 
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sulphuric ether. Bottle, cork tightly, 
and keep in a dark place. Use to 
sponge all sorts of dress goods, and 
especially to remove grease spots. 

Or mix equal parts of turpentine, 
benzine, and chloroform. 

Scouring Mixtures——Mix 3 pounds 
of fuller’s earth, 4 pound of pipe clay, 
2 ounces of powdered French chalk. 
Mix separately 1 ounce of rectified 
spirits of turpentine, 1 ounce of alco- 
hol, and 12 ounces of soap jelly. Stir 
the two mixtures together to a stiff 
paste and place in tightly covered 
fruit jars. 

Or mix equal parts of fuller’s earth 
and soap jelly. To apply, moisten 
the cloth with warm water and cover 
with this mixture, rubbing it well 
into the goods. Let stand until dry, 
then scour with a stiff brush and ~ 
warm water. 

Or mix 1 ounce of baking soda, 1 
ounce of prepared chalk, 1 ounce of 
pumice stone, and 1 ounce of sifted 
wood ashes. Apply this mixture with 
a piece of raw white potato. 

Or moisten 1 ounce of fuller’s earth 
with lemon juice; add 4 ounce of 
pearlash and 1 ounce of yellow soap 
melted with as little water as possi- 
ble. Mix the whole and knead into a 
stiff paste. Roll into balls the size of 
marbles and put them in the sun to 
dry. Moisten the spot with warm 
water and scour with one of these 
balls; then put in the sun to dry. 
Afterwards rinse with clear water. 

Nature of the Fabric.—The treat- 
ment of spots and stains depends not 
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only upon the kind of stain, but also 
upon the nature of the fabric. Fab- 
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rics are of two principal classes: vege- 
table fibers, which include linen and 
cotton goods; and animal fibers, which 
include wool, silk, furs, feathers, and 
the like. All vegetable fibers contain 
cellulose, a hard, woodlike substance 
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that offers a strong resistance to the 
action of chemical agents, and is not 
easily injured by rubbing. Hence 
stronger acids and alkalies and more 
vigorous rubbing can be employed 
upon cottons and linens than upon 
wool, silk, or other animal fibers. 

In the treatment of wool, caution is 
necessary from the fact that the fibers 
of wool have numerous minute hook- 
like projections which, by rubbing the 
fibers together, or by alternate expan- 
sion and contraction (as when plunged 
from hot water to cold water, and 
back again), become interlaced in 
such a way as to warp fabric in all 
directions. This is what causes the 
shrinking of woolen goods, so much 
dreaded by the laundress. Hence 
wool should not be rubbed or wrung 
out in the usual way, nor subjected 
to either very hot or very cold water. 
The water should be lukewarm or not 
too warm to bear the hands com- 
fortably, and all washing and rinsing 
waters should be kept at a nearly 
uniform temperature. 

A similar caution in handling silk 
is due to the delicacy of the fabric. 
Silk, if rubbed or wrung out, tends 
to crack or to show permanent wrin- 
kles. It should accordingly be han- 
dled with care, and only the finer 
grades of soap should be employed 
in cleaning it. 
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The principal stains and spots the 
laundress has to do with are tea, cof- 
fee, and wine stains, iron rust, and 
ink; paint and tar, grass stains and 
mildew, blood stains, grease spots, 
and mud stains. These should all be 
removed from washable articles be- 
fore sending them to the laundry. 
Hence many housekeepers set apart 
Tuesday for wash day, and take oc- 
casion Monday to sort the wash and 
carefully remove all stains, and sponge 
or scrub or dry-clean any articles 
that may require it. 

Grass Stains.— White and other 
light-colored summer gowns, duck 
and flannel trousers, and children’s 
garments frequently show grass stains 
in summer. The green stain is pro- 
duced by chlorophyll, a coloring mat- 
ter present in growing vegetation. 
This, when exposed to the action of 
the air, becomes changed into chloro- 
phyllan, which is insoluble in water. 
Grass stains when fresh may be re- 
moved by sponging with alcohol, but 
after the chlorophyll has been con- 
verted into chlorophyllan, the action 
of alcohol will leave an insoluble 
brown stain in place of the green. 
Neither oxalic nor muriatic acid is ef- 
fective with grass stains, but a hot 
solution of tartaric acid changes the 
green stain to light brown, that yields 
readily to boiling soapsuds in the 
laundry. If tartaric acid is not at 
hand, wet the stain and apply cream ~ 
of tartar or salts of lemon. 

Or dissolve cream of tartar in boil- 
ing water and apply hot. : 

Or rub grass stains with molasses 
and wash in clear, soft water without 
soap. Do not use oxalic or muriatic 
acid, 

Tea and Coffee Stains. — These, 
when fresh, all yield readily to the 
action of boiling water, especially if 
the fabric be stretched tightly and 
the boiling water poured upon it with 
some force. If stains have been 
neglected and fixed by soap in the 
laundry, it may be necessary to ap- 
ply dilute oxalic acid or chloride of 
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juice and salt, salts or lemon, and 
other remedies, afterwards exposing 
the article to the air and sunshine. 
The stains of berries, especially. of 
blackberries, and of plums _ and 
peaches, are very refractory. Hence, 
if possible, these should have imme- 
diate treatment. 

Paint. — Paint and resin may be 
quickly dissolved by the action of 
turpentine, benzine, chloroform, or 
sulphurous ether, the treatment de- 
pending upon the nature of the fab- 
ric. Tar may be rubbed with lard 
and afterwards removed by washing. 
Oils may be dissolved by alcohol, 
ether, or spirits of turpentine. For 
colored goods, these may all be com- 
bined with ammonia and glycerin. 

Mildew.— Mildew is a _ fungous 
growth of certain parasitic plants. 
It forms on cloth that is exposed to 
dampness in patches of various col- 
ors, red, black, yellow, or even green. 
Various substances may be used to 
prevent its forming. Mildew pro- 
duces a stain which is very refrac- 
tory. The treatment depends upon 
the nature of the fabric and the ex- 
tent and depth of the stain, and varies 
from simple remedies, such as soap, 
lemon juice and salt, and the like, to 
chloride of lime and the more power- 
ful acids. Other substances recom- 
mended are French chalk, starch, and 
buttermilk. These must, of course, 
be used with proper caution and a 
due regard to the liability of injury 
to the fabric. They should be after- 
wards assisted by the bleaching agen- 
cies of air and sunshine. 

To Prevent Mildew.—Canvas, duck, 
and similar fabrics used for awnings, 
tents, and the like may be preserved 
against mildew by first soaking them 
in strong suds made by dissolving 4 
pound of hard white or yellow soap 
in 2 gallons of water, and afterwards 
immersing the fabric, for a period of 
24 hours, in a solution of 1 pound 
of alum dissolved in 1 gallon of 
water. 

To Remove Mildew.— Dissolve 1 
ounce of chloride of lime in 1 pint of 
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boiling water; then add 3 pints of 
cold water. Soak the article in this 
from 3 to 12 hours. Remove, rinse 
thoroughly, and send to the laundry, 
If the chloride of lime is not thor- 
oughly washed out the fabric may be 
injured. 

Or rub the spot with good yellow 
soap, wash, and while wet rub pow- 
dered chalk into it and cover with a 
layer of chalk. Lay the article on the 
grass in the sun and sprinkle clear — 
water over it. Repeat this treatment 
until the mildew is removed. 

Or mix 4 pound of soap jelly with 
2 ounces of starch, 1 ounce of salt, 
and the juice of 1 lemon. Pour over 
the stain, or apply with a brush. 

Iron Rust.—Stains from iron rust 
(or “iron mold,” as they are some- 
times called) yield readily to both 
muriatic acid and oxalic acid, but as 
the latter is less injurious to fabrics, 
a hot solution of it gives most satis- 
faction. Other substances recom- 
mended to remove iron rust are salts 
of lemon, lemon juice, salt, cream of 
tartar, and various admixtures of 
these. In all cases wet the stained 
fabric, apply the cleansing substance, 
and hold in the steam of a teakettle, 
or expose to direct sunshine, spread- 
ing on the grass when convenient un- 
til the stain is removed, Repeat the 
treatment as often as is necessary. 

To make salts of lemon, mix equal 
parts of cream of tartar and pow- 
dered salt of sorrel. Wet the spot, 
and apply dry salts to the wet sur- 
face. 

Or mix lemon juice with salt and 
cover thickly. 

Or use equal parts of cream of tar- 
tar and oxalic acid, or equal parts of 
cream of tartar and salt. 

To Remove Whitewash.—To re- 
move whitewash stains apply strong 
vinegar. 

Vaseline Stains—Wash in warm 
soapsuds, rinse, and apply chlorinated 
soda. 

Wax Stains.——Apply alcohol or 
naphtha with a camel’s-hair brush, 
sponge, or piece of rag. 

Or hold the stains within an inch 
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or two of a red-hot iron, and rub 
with a soft, clean rag. 

Or lay over them a piece of brown 
paper, and iron with a hot iron. 

Paint Stains—Saturate the stains 
with gasoline and rub with a small 
sponge or flannel rag. Continue un- 
til the paint is absorbed, and rub with 
a clean cloth until dry. 

Or saturate the spot for some 
hours with turpentine, and afterwards 
rub the article between the hands, 
when the paint will crumble and can 
be dusted away without injury to the 
fabric. 

Iodine Stains——As iodine is often 
applied externally to the skin, it fre- 
quently stains cotton and linen gar- 
ments. To prevent this add a few 
drops of liquid carbolic acid to the 
iodine. 

To remove the stains when fresh, 
dip the spots in aqua ammonia dilut- 
ed with warm water. 

Or soak the stains in a strong solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda and water. 

Or wet the fabric and cover with 
hyposulphite of soda until the stains 
are removed. 

Nutgall Inks—Formerly black ink 
was usually made of green vitriol dis- 
solved in an infusion of gallnuts. 
Inks of this sort stain paper perma- 
nently and speedily, rapidly darken 
for a while, but eventually become 
yellow or brown with age. These old- 
fashioned inks were easily removed 
with oxalic and mineral acids, but the 
modern inks contain, in addition to 
tannate of iron (produced by the ac- 
tion of nutgalls upon copperas), ani- 
line blue, indigo, and other dye stuffs 
that are not removable by these acids. 
The first inks of this sort were placed 
upon the market about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Many of the 
recipes still found in print claiming 
to remove all sorts of ink spots were 
originally published more than fifty 
years ago. All such recipes must be 
regarded with suspicion. No single 
recipe can be given that will remove 
stains made by every kind of ink. 

Chrome-logwood Ink. —-~ Another 
modern ink known as the chrome-log- 
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wood ink is produced by the action 
of a solution of logwood upon potas- 
sium chromate. This is a deep pur- 
ple ink, that turns darker after being 
exposed to the air, and has the ad- 
vantage over iron-gall inks that it 
will not fade. Logwood is also com- 
bined with an extract of alum or 
chloride of aluminum. The best 
French copying inks are of this class. 
These inks may be removed by muri- 
atic acid, which first turns the spot 
red. This acid must not, however, be 
used on stylographic inks containing 
eosin or nigrosine, as it will turn 
them into an indelible dye. 

Stylographic Ink.—This is a mod- 
ern ink made by dissolving in water 
the coal-tar product known as nigro- 
sine. It is used for stylographic pens 
on account of its fluidity, as it con- 
tains no sediment. This ink is of a 
deep blue-black color that does not 
change on exposure to the air and 
has little luster. It does not fade, 
and after a lapse of years is soluble 
in water. Hence if paper containing 
it is wet the color will run. The ef- 
fect upon a nigrosine ink of acids in 
certain recipes “ guaranteed to re- 
move any ink spot” is to mordant or 
set the ink, rendering it insoluble and 
practically indelible. Hence it is al- 
ways advisable to moisten an ink spot 
with water, and if it blurs or smirch- 
es, thus indicating the presence of ni- 
grosine, washing soda, caustic soda, 
potash lye, or any other alkali should 
be used, but not an acid. 

Indelible Ink.—lIndelible writing 
and marking inks are mostly finely 
divided carbon which, as is well 
known, offers great resistance to chem- 
ical agents. India and China inks are 
of this class. They are composed of 
carbon, chiefly lampblack or other 
soot, mixed with gum or glue. In- 
delible ink for marking textile fabrics 
is also made of nitrate of silver and 
other silver salts. 

Various other substances are em- 
ployed in ink making, but those we 
have given are the most common. 

Treatment of Ink Stains—If the 
nature of an ink is known, the proper 
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treatment can, of course, be given; 
otherwise it is best to first dip the 
ink in water to test if nigrosine is 
present. 

If nigrosine is not present try oxal- 
ic acid, which will remove an old style 
iron-gall ink or decompose a modern 
iron-gall ink by removing the black 
tannate of iron, and leaving the in- 
digo and aniline blue dye stuffs as a 
stain on the fabric. If this is not 
effective, try muriatic acid. This will 
remove the stain of a logwood or 
copying ink. Follow this with an al- 
kali to remove the effects of the acid. 

A nitrate of silver ink stain may 
be removed with cyanide of potas- 
sium, which is a deadly poison. 

Or apply a dilute solution of per- 
manganate of potash with muriatic 
acid; follow by soaking in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, and after- 
wards rinse in clear water. 

If all else fails, cover the spot with 
dry bleaching powder and moisten 
with dilute acetic acid. Afterwards 
apply ammonia, or dip in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda and rinse. It 
must be borne in mind that strong 
acids and alkalies will injure the tex- 
ture of animal fibers as wool and silk 
and bleach colored fabrics. For such 
articles use pyrophosphate of soda. 

If a garment spotted with ink is 
especially valuable it would be well 
to try a series of experiments with 
the same ink on a piece of similar 
fabric. In the meantime cover the 
stain with various dry absorbents to 
take up the excess of ink. After 
these have done their work, soak the 
article in milk while the experiments 
are being made. 

Or if it is small dip it immediately 
into pure melted tallow. 

Lemon juice and salt, sour milk, 
and similar remedies are useful if 
suitable acids are not at hand, but 
cannot be depended on to do the work 
in a thorough manner. 


STAINS ON WHITE LINEN OR COTTON 


Ink Stains. — Substances recom- 
mended for removing ink from linen 
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are salts of lemon, cream of tartar, 
citric acid, oxalic acid, lemon juice, 
vinegar, salt, sour milk, and chloride 
of lime. The treatment to be em- 
ployed depends necessarily upon the 
nature of ink. 

Ink stains should be treated as 
quickly as possible, before the ink 
has had a chance to set. While fresh, 
pour over them a quantity of salt, dry 
starch, or other absorbent, and brush 
it away as it absorbs the ink. Keep 
the spots wet, and continue applying 
the absorbent until the ink is re- 
moved. 

Or keep the spots wet with milk, 
and apply dry salt until the stains 
come out. 

Or wash the stains with sour milk 
and let them soak over night. 

Or dip the stains alternately in 
strong bran water and lemon juice 
until they disappear. 

Or use equal parts cream of tartar 
and powdered salts of sorrel (salts 
of lemon), dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of boiling water 
and applied hot. 

Or rinse carefully in clean water 
and apply oxalic acid. If this pro- 
duces a red tinge apply dilute aqua 
ammonia. 

Or dip small articles, as laces, 
handkerchiefs, and the like, in melted 
tallow and after the stain has dis- 
appeared remove the tallow by boil- 
ing in hot soapsuds. This last is 
perhaps the simplest and best of all 
remedies, 

To Remove Marking Ink from 
Linen.—Apply fresh chloride of lime 
mixed with water. As soon as the 
color fades, dip into a solution of 
aqua ammonia or hyposulphite of 
soda, and rinse well before sending 
to the laundry. 

To Remove Indelible Ink.—Stains 
made by indelible ink containing ni- 
trate of silver may be removed by ap- 
plying chloride of copper. After- 
wards dip the article in hyposulphite 
of soda. 

Or apply a dilute solution of per- 
manganate of potash and muriatic 
acid, and follow with hyposulphite of 
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soda. Cyanide of potash is also used 
for this purpose. It is highly poison- 
ous. 

Or melt pure tallow and pour over 
the ink spot while hot. Remove the 
tallow by dipping in hot water; re- 
peat if necessary. This is a method 
employed by many dyers and clean- 
ers, and has the merit of not injur- 
ing the fabric. 

To Remove Prixter’s Ink.—Soak 
the spots in turpentine for several 
hours. Rub them in the turpentine, 
as in washing. Let dry and brush 
thoroughly with a stiff brush. 

To Remove Iron Rust.—Use lemon 
juice, salt, and sunshine. Or a strong 
solution of oxalic acid rubbed in with 
the fingers. Or equal parts of pow- 
dered alum and salt applied dry to 
the wet fabric. 

Grass Stains——Use tartaric acid or 
cream of tartar dissolved in boiling 
water. Apply hot. Or rub lard on 
the spot when fresh and afterwards 
wash as usual. 

Ink Stains.—Rub promptly with a 
slice of lemon. Or dip in pure melted 
tallow. Or apply a saturated solution 
of oxalic acid or dilute muriatic acid 
or salts of lemon. 

Use dilute tartaric acid for colored 
goods. If the colors fade, renew with 
dilute aqua ammonia. 

Acid Stains—wW ash the article and 
dip in Jayelle or chlorine water. 1 
colored goods, moisten in dilute ac a 
ammonia. 

Nitrate of Silver or Nitric-acid 
Stains—Apply iodine and rub brisk- 
ly with strong aqua ammonia. 

Or apply a dilute solution of per- 
manganate of potash and_hydro- 
chloric acid. Afterwards dip in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda and 
rinse well. 

Mildew. — Boil 
water. 

Iodine.—Soak for an hour or more 
in a warm solution of aqua ammonia 
and water. Then while still wet rub 
dry bicarbonate of potash into the 
stain until it is full; semoved. 

Cod-liver Oil.— Add kerosene or 
aqua ammonia to the suds and boil. 


in strong borax 
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Red Wine.—Bleach with sulphur 
fumes over an inverted funnel, or dip 
in Javelle or chlorine water. 

Tannin Stains.—These may be pro- 
duced by green chestnut burs, walnut 
husks, or substances used for tanning 
leather. Dip in hot Javelle or chlorine 
water, remove, and rinse quickly. Or 
apply a strong solution of tartaric 
acid. 

Red Stains from Colored Goods.— 
The dyes used for colored goods, red 
threads, etc., sometimes run and acci- 
dentally stain white goods. Apply 
fumes of sulphur through an inverted 
cone, or a saturated solution of ox- 
alic acid or Javelle or chlorine water. 

Mud Stains—Dip the mud stains 
in kerosene before putting them in 
the boiler. Add kerosene to the boil- 
ing water. 

Grease Spots—Apply a hot satu- 
rated solution of alum with a sponge 
or brush, or dissolve in 1 quart of 
warm water 2 ounces of aqua am- 
monia, 1 teaspoonful of saltpeter, and 
2 ounces of castile soap. Soak the 
spot in this liquid and sponge. 

Or moisten the spot with butter or 
olive oil and rub with chloroform. 

Machine Grease.—Rub sal soda or 
cooking soda into the spot and pour 
boiling water through until the spot 
is removed. 

To Dry-clean White Goods.—Small 
mud stains on a clean white skirt may 
be concealed until ready for the laun- 
dry by pipe clay or painting over with 
white water-color paint. 

Or if a clean white skirt or shirt 
waist is spattered or spotted by mud 
or soot, let it dry, scrape off with a 
penknife, and rub over the stain with 
white crayon or school chalk. 

Rub with a clean white cloth until 
the spot disappears. 

To Dry-clean Shirt Waists—Put 4 
quarts of corn meal into a 24-pound 
flour sack or a pillow slip. Put the 
waist into this, and rub or kneaa 
gently so that the meal will core in 
contact with all parts of the fabric. 
Leave it there for a day or two, then 
shake and dust thoroughly, and press 
with a hot iron, 
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To Clean Cotton Dress Skirts.— 
Mud stains may be removed from the 
bottom of a cotton dress skirt by 
folding several thicknesses of cloth, 
laying the soiled parts upon them, 
and scrubbing with a nailbrush, soap, 
and water. 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM VEGE- 
TABLE FIBERS 


To Remove Stains from Linen.— 
All tea, coffee, milk, and other stains 
or spots on linen should be removed 
as quickly as possible. If they ap- 
pear on a clean tablecloth slip be- 
neath the spot a small dish contain- 
ing hot water. Let the stain rest in 
the water, and rub gently with the 
fingers until it disappears. Smooth 
the cloth by putting a folded napkin 
underneath and applying a warm 
iron, and, without having been re- 
moved from the table, it will appear 
as fresh as when first laundered. 

For strong tea stains, put a spoon- 
ful of sugar on the stain, dip into the 
water, and let it stand for a few min- 
utes. Afterwards rinse with clear 
water. 

Or, if not convenient to treat in 
this way, cover the stain with a quan- 
tity of powdered starch, let dry, and 
remove by brushing. 

When dried tea, coffee, or milk 
stains are found in table linen, rub 
the stains with butter and afterwards 
rub in hot soapsuds before launder- 
ing. 

Or apply the yolk of an egg mixed 
with a teaspoonful of glycerin. 

Or take 10 teaspoonfuls of water, 1 
teaspoonful of glycerin, and 34 tea- 
- spoonful of aqua ammonia. Dip the 
stain in this and allow it to dry. 
Repeat several times. Afterwards 
rub the spot between the fingers, and 
before sending the article to the laun- 
dry brush or scrub away the dry resi- 
due with the edge of a knife. 

Mildew on Linen.—Mildew may be 
removed from linen as from other 
fabrics with powdered chalk, lemon 
juice, salt, and pipe clay, and after- 
wards exposing to sunlight. Wash 
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the spots in soapsuds made of hard 
white or yellow soap. Rub in pow- 
dered chalk with a flannel cloth, coy- 
er the spot with more chalk, and lay 
in the sun. Repeat if necessary. 

Or soak the spots in lemon juice 
and apply common salt. Afterwards 
cover with pipe clay or powdered 
chalk, or use equal parts powdered 
starch and salt. 

To Remove Iik from Linen.— 
Treatment depends upon the nature 
of the ink. Stretch the linen before 
the steam of a teakettle and brush 
with a strong solution of salts of 
lemon. 

Or use acetic or muriatie acid, not 
too strong. Rinse as soon as the ink 


disappears. Or apply salt and lemon 
juice. Or use the juice of a ripe to- 
mato. Squeeze the juice upon the 


ink and rub with the fingers. Rinse 
and apply the juice again, until the 
stain disappears. 

Linen, Marking Ink—Apply a 
saturated solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium, rubbing with a glass rod. 
Rinse as soon as the ink disappears. 

Linen, Iron Rust and Mold.—Coy- 
er the stain with salts of lemon and 
stretch it across the steam of a tea- 
kettle or a saucepan full of boiling 
water, so that the salts of lemon will 
be gradually dissolved by the steam 
and soaked into the fabric. 

Or put a common dinner plate on 
top of a saucepan containing boiling 
water. Lay the linen over this, cover 
the stain with salts of lemon, and 
keep wet with hot water until the 
stain is removed. Afterwards rinse 
carefully in cold water. 

Or rub the spot with butter, then 
add a small quantity of potash lye, 
and again rub the spot until the stain 
has disappeared. Rinse quickly in 
cold water. 

Linen, Yellow Stains.—If linen has 
faded yellow or become stained from 
perspiration, dissolve about one table- 
spoonful of pipe clay in the water in 
which it is boiled. 

Linen, Acid Stains—wWet the arti- 
cle, and cover it with salts of worm- 
wood. Rub the dry salt into the wet 
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fabric until the stain disappears. 
Afterwards rinse thoroughly, 

Or form a cone by twisting and 
pinning together a piece of paper, 
and under this light a number of old- 
fashioned brimstone matches or burn 
a bit of sulphur. Hold the stain so 
that the sulphurous-acid gas escaping 
through the cone will pass through it. 

Linen, Iodine Stains.—Dip the spot 
in cold water and hold it by the fire 
until dry. Repeat until the stain is 
removed. 

Linen, Fruit and Wine Stains.— 
While fresh put a little baking soda 
or washing soda on the stain, stretch 
it tightly over a bowl or pan, and 
pour boiling water upon the stain so 
as to dissolve the soda. No fresh 
fruit, wine, tea, coffee, or other com- 
mon stain is likely to withstand this 
treatment. Let the spot sink into the 
water and soak until the water cools, 
dipping it up and down and rubbing 
with the fingers. When the water 
cools repeat, if necessary, until the 
stain disappears. 

Or rub salts of lemon upon the 
stain and soak in hot water. Or dip 
in a weak solution of chloride of lime 
with water. Afterwards rinse care- 
fully. Or rub in starch with yellow 
soap, then apply starch thickly mois- 
tened with water and expose to the 
sun. Or soak in sour buttermilk, Or 
apply oxalic acid. 

Linen, Tea or Coffee Stains.—If 
tea or coffee stains are noticed at the 
time they are made, remove the table- 
cloth as soon as convenient, stretch 
the cloth over a pan, and pour boil- 
ing water through the stains. 

Or, if they are small and the table- 
cloth is clean, slip a saucer or small 
nappy containing boiling water un- 
der the tablecloth and let the stain 
lie in the water. Rub gently witb 
the fingers until it is removed. Re- 
move the dish, put a folded napkin 
under the stain, and go over it with 
a warm iron, The cloth will then be 
as fresh as new without having been 
removed from the table. Add a little 
glycerin to the boiling water to re 
move coffee stains. 
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Or, if an old stain is found on a 
tablecloth in the laundry, first soak 
the spot in cold water without soap, 
and try to remove with boiling water 
and glycerin. If this is not effectual, 
mix the yolk of an egg with a table- 
spoonful of milk and a little warm 
water. Add a few drops of alcohol 
or chloroform, if convenient, and use 
this as soap. 

Linen, Wine Stains.—Pile a little 
dry salt on a fresh wine stain and it 
will absorb the wine. Afterwards 
rinse in boiling water. Dip old stains 
in boiling milk until removed. 

Linen, Blood Stains. — For fresh 
blood stains on white fabrics apply 
peroxide of hydrogen, which will im- 
mediately remove the color from the 
blood. This is a strong bleaching 
substance. Hence it must not be used 
on colored fabrics, and must be im- 
mediately rinsed, especially from 
woolen goods. 

Or soak in warm water and cover 
with dry pepsin. This will digest the 
blood. 

Or moisten the stain slightly with 
water and apply a thick layer of 
common starch. Afterwards rinse in 
cold water. 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM ANIMAL 
FIBERS 


To Prepare Silks for Cleaning.— 
If silk garments are to -be made over 
or if the silk is much soiled, rip them, 
remove all basting threads, and stretch 
out creases and wrinkles. Brush 
thoroughly all articles, including rib- 
bons and small pieces, to remove dust 
and dirt, shake well, and stretch them 
to their original shape. Clear a wood- 
en kitchen table or an ironing board, 
and on this stretch an old linen towel, 
tacking the corners down tightly. 
Smooth the silk out flat on the towel, 
and sponge first on the wrong side, 
afterwards on the right, applying 
with a small toothbrush or nailbrush 
or flannel cloth any of the following 
recipes that may be most convenient. 
After sponging on both sides rinse in 
clear cold water by dipping up and 
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down, but without wringing or squeez- 
ing, partly dry in the shade, and press 
between two pieces of cloth, ironing 
on the wrong side with a warm, not 
hot, iron. 

Or while wet spread the silk 
smoothly on a wooden polished sur- 


“Clear a Wooden Kitchen Table.” 


face, as a varnished table top, and 


let it dry near the fire. It will then 
require no ironing. 

To Remove Grease from Silk.—For 
removing grease spots from _ silk, 
chloroform, French chalk, essence of 
lemon, turpentine, white clay, mag- 
nesia, yolk of egg, and benzine are all 
recommended. If possible, apply any 
of these while the grease is still 
warm. 

To Clean Silk and Velvet.—Sub- 
stances recommended for removing 
grease and other spots and stains 
from silks, satins, and velvets are al- 
cohol, chloroform, benzine, turpen- 
tine, juice of raw potato, magnesia, 
French chalk, pipe clay, yolk of egg, 
and various admixtures of these. Lay 
the stained article flat on a smooth 
surface and apply the cleansing fluid 
with a small sponge, toothbrush, or 
nailbrush, unless otherwise directed, 
until the stain is removed. Apply 
chloroform with a light, quick touch, 
using a bit of absorbent cotton or 
soft cotton rag. Dampen the grease, 
and when it disappears rub until dry 
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with clean cloth. To use gasoline or 
benzine, wet the spot and also a 
rather large circle around it. Rub 
outward from the center with quick, 
firm strokes, and if the benzine leaves - 
a stain hold it in the steam of a tea- 
kettle until it disappears. 

Or rub grease spots with a lump of 
wet magnesia. This may be dusted 
off when dry. Or mix 4 ounces of 
rectified spirits of turpentine with 4 
ounce of pure alcohol.. Or mix 2 
ounces of essence of lemon and 1 
ounce of oil of turpentine. Or use 
turpentine alone. Or mix 2 ounces 
of alcohol, 1 ounce of French chalk, 
and 5 ounces of pipe clay. Apply as 
a paste to the grease spots. 

Or cover grease spots thickly with 
French chalk, lay brown paper over 
them, and smooth with a hot iron. 
The iron will melt the grease, and the 
chalk and paper will absorb it. 

Or if chalk is not at hand lay a 
piece of brown paper on the ironing 
board, lay the silk over this, place 
another piece of brown paper on top, 
and press with a hot iron, but not so 
hot as to scorch the fabric. This is 
a most effective method. 

Or apply the yolk of an egg with 
or without the addition of 12 drops 
of chloroform or a teaspoonful of al- 
cohol. Afterwards rinse with warm 
water. 

To Clean Silk with Potato Juice. 
—Grate two fair-sized clean raw po- 
tatoes into each pint of water used 
and strain through cheese cloth. Let 
the resulting liquor stand until the 
potato starch it contains settles to the 
bottom, then pour off the clear liquid 
and bottle it. Lay a washboard down 
flat, spread over this a clean cloth, 
and lay the silk upon it. Apply the 
potato juice with a sponge until the 
silk is clean, and afterwards rinse it 
in clear cold water. 

To Clean Silk with Gasoline. — 
Gasoline and benzine may be applied 
to silk with a sponge, but this should 
be done by daylight and never in the 
vicinity of an open fire or flame of 
any kind. ‘These liquids are highly 
volatile, producing a gas which will 
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ignite and explode if it comes in con- 
tact with an open flame. After cleans- 
ing with gasoline or benzine rinse the 
silk in alcohol, 

Cleansing Mixtures for Silk. — 
Make a soap jelly by dissolving pure 
castile or other hard white soap or 
toilet soap in about four times its 
bulk of water. Take + pound of this 
soap and add 4 ounces of ammonia, 
the white of an egg, and a wineglass- 
ful of gin or tablespoonful of brandy. 
Mix thoroughly and strain through 
cheese cloth; dilute with a small 
quantity of soft soap. Spread the 
silk smoothly on a flat surface and 
apply the mixture with a sponge or 
nailbrush to both sides, taking care 
not to crease or wrinkle the fabric. 
Rinse in cold water, adding salt and 
oxgall for colored articles. 

Black Silk.— Various substances 
are recommended for cleaning black 
silks, including infusion of oxgall, 
logwood, copperas, tea, coffee, fig 
leaves, vinegar, and ammonia. The 
preparation and use of these is ex- 
plained below. 

Dust the article carefully, spread 
smooth on a flat surface, and apply, 
with a sponge or piece of flannel, a 
cold, strong infusion of black tea. 

Or use equal parts of clear cold 
coffee and soft water. Or equal parts 
of coffee and aqua ammonia. Or a 
dilute solution of aqua ammonia in 
water. 

Any left-over tea or coffee may be 
used for this purpose. Strain through 
cheese cloth to remove the dregs. 
Sponge or scrub both sides of the 
fabric, taking care not to crease it. 
Make the silk quite wet. Smooth the 
articles carefully and press as for 
other silk fabrics. Coffee removes 
grease and renews the silk without 
making it shiny. 

Or make a strong solution of ivy 
or fig leaves by boiling 4 ounces of 
either with 2 quarts of water down to 
a pint. Strain through cheese cloth 
and bottle for future use. Apply 
with a sponge and brush or flannel 
cloth. 

Or sponge with oxgall slightly di- 
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luted with boiling water and applied 
warm. Rinse in cold water from time 
to time and continue the oxgall until 
the rinsing water is clear. 

Or make a strong solution of log- 
wood by boiling 1 ounce in 2 quarts 
of water down to 1 pint. Wash the 
silk clean, immerse in the solution 
and simmer with gentle heat for half 
an hour. Remove the silk, add 4 
ounce of copperas to the solution, 
strain through cheese cloth, and dip 
the silk in it. 

Or save old kid gloves of all colors, 
and when silks require cleaning cut 
up a glove of the same color into 
small pieces and boil it in a pint of 
water a quarter of an hour. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours in a warm 
place, again raise it to a boil, strain 
through cheese cloth, and add a 
tablespoonful of alcohol. Sponge with 
this. 

Or wash the articles in gasoline, 
dipping them up and down and rub- 
bing lightly between the hands as in. 
water. Care must be taken not to 
wrinkle or crease the fabric. This 
removes the dirt quickly and does not 
cause the colors to run. 

To Remove Wax from Silk. — 
Scrape off the excess of wax from the 
surface of the fabric with a penknife. 
Apply French chalk made into a 
paste with water. Lay the silk on a 
piece of brown paper spread over the 
ironing board, put another sheet of 
brown paper on it, and press with a 
hot iron. 

Or toast a piece of soft bread be- 
fore the fire until quite hot, but not 
burned, and rub the wax spot with 
the hot bread until cold. Take an- 
other piece, and so continue until the 
wax is removed. Afterwards rub 
with the dry bread crumbs until per- 
fectly clean. 

Silk—To Remove Paint.—Apply a 
mixture of 5 parts of spirits of tur- 
pentine and 1 part of essence of 
lemon with a small brush, sponge, or 
linen rag. Or apply turpentine alone. 

Silk—To Remove Tar.—Rub lard 
on the tar, and afterwards wash with 
soapsuds. 
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Silk, Stains of Sea Water.—Sponge 
with dilute aqua ammonia and water. 
_ Siik, Acid Stains.—If the color has 
been taken out by acid stains, apply 
aqua ammonia. 

To Remove Acid Stains from Vio- 
let Silk—First apply tincture of 
iodine, and immediately afterwards 
cover the spot with hyposulphite of 
soda dissolved in water. Hang in the 
shade to dry. 

To Clean Velvet.—First dust the vel- 
vet thoroughly, using for this purpose 
an old piece of rolled-up crape. Sponge 
with benzine or gasoline, same as silk. 
Stretch the velvet right side up over 
a basin of boiling water so that the 
steam must pass through it. While 
thus stretched brush with a whisk 
broom in the direction of the nap. 
The time spent depends upon the 
condition of the velvet, but if patient- 
ly continued the result will be entire- 
ly satisfactory. Any ingenious person 
can arrange a contrivance to hold the 
velvet in place while brushing, or an 
assistant may do so. 

Or dampen a newspaper and set it 
in a hot oven until it steams. Lay 
this on the ironing board, cover it 
with a folded cotton cloth, and lay 
the velvet on it. While the steam is 
rising, brush the velvet against the 
pile. 

Or heat a flatiron, turn it face up- 
ward, and lay a wet cotton cloth on 
it. Lay the velvet, nap up, over the 
iron, and brush while steaming. 

To Revive Faded Velvet or Plush. 
—Brush slightly with a sponge dipped 
in chloroform. 

To Clean Satin.—Sponge satin neck- 
ties and other small articles with a 
weak solution of borax, following the 
grain, and afterwards iron on the 
wrong side. 

To Clean White Silk—White silk 
may be washed in soapsuds the same 
as other delicate white fabrics, being 
careful not to rub or squeeze the fab- 
ric so as to cause creases or wrinkles. 

Or it may be washed in gasoline, 
or dry-cleaned by rubbing or dusting 
it with magnesia and laying it away 
for two or three days in a paper bag 
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covered with magnesia, afterwards 
brushing it with a soft, heavy brush. 

Naphtha soap will remove most 
stains from white silk, including paint 
stains. 

To Bleach White Silk.— When 
white silk articles have become yellow 
from the laundry or from being packed 
away, dip them in a solution of one 
tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart 
of warm water. Squeeze out this solu- 
tion, and rinse in bluing water until 
fully restored. Hang in the shade to 
dry and while damp press between 
dry cloths on the wrong side. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of salt and 4 
ounces of oxalic acid in 6 quarts of 
water. Immerse the silk in this solu- 
tion until it is bleached white. This 
will require a half hour to an hour 
or more. Rinse thoroughly. 

Or the silk, after having been laun- 
dered, may be bleached with the 
fumes of brimstone. Suspend a large- 
sized paper flour sack upside down, 
either out of doors on a still day or 
in an outhouse, and put in it the arti- 
cle to be bleached, attaching it to the 
sides of the bag with pins or basting 
thread. Put burning coke or char- 
coal on an iron pan, cover with flow- 
ers of sulphur, and invert a tin fun- 
nel over it so that the fumes will pass 
up into the bag. Afterwards sponge 
the article carefully and expose to air 
and sunshine until the odor has 
passed off. 

To Remove Stains from Colored 
Silks.—To remove acid stains, apply 
liquid ammonia with a brush or soft 
rag, taking care not to rub the fabric, 
as the ammonia may cause the colors 
to fade or run. Should this happen, 
afterwards apply chloroform to re- 
store the color. 

Or cover the spot with cooking 
soda or magnesia and moisten with 
clear water. 
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Alkali Stains.—Moisten the spot 
with vinegar or tartaric acid, and af- 
terwards apply chloroform to restore 
its color. 
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- Grease Spots——Cover the spot witn 
fuller’s earth, pipe clay, or French 
chalk. Place over this a layer of 
brown paper and press with a hot iron. 

Fruit and Wine Stains—Wet with 
a mixture of equal parts of alcohol 
and ammonia. Afterwards sponge 
gently with alcohol until the stain is 
removed, 

Or rub the spot with soap, and ap- 
ply chloride of soda with a camel’s- 
hair brush, rinsing quickly and thor- 
oughly. 

Wax Stains.——Scrape off the sur- 
plus of wax from the surface of the 
fabric, dissolve with alcohol, and re- 
move by rubbing gently with a clean 
flannel rag or pressing with a hot 
iron through brown paper. 

Oil Stains.— Cover with French 
chalk, pipe clay, or fuller’s earth, and 
wet with water to a thin paste. Let this 
dry on the fabric and remove by 
brushing. Repeat if necessary. 

Mud Stains.— Let the mud dry 
thoroughly, and then remove as much 
as possible by brushing. When fully 
dry, cover with a mixture of salt and 
flour and keep in a dry place. 

If the stains are extensive place the 
garment in a large paper flour sack 
with a quantity of salt and flour well 
mixed, shake vigorously, tie up the 
sack, and allow it to hang behind the 
stove for a few days. Afterwards 
shake out the dust and press. 

Or, while the stains are wet, cover 
thickly with cornstarch and _ brush 
away until the stain has disappeared. 
When dry, make a thick paste of 
cornstarch with warm water, lay over 
the stains, and brush off when dry. 
Repeat if necessary. 

Rust Stains——Apply a solution of 
salts of lemon. 

Ink Stains—Apply 1 teaspoonful 
of dilute oxalic acid to 6 ounces. of 
water. Or moisten the spots with a 
strong solution of citric acid. Or dip 
the spots in milk and cover with salt. 
If the colors are affected, restore 
them with aqua ammonia and chloro- 
form. 

Tar.—Rub lard over the tar and 
wash in soapsuds, Or apply oil of 
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turpentine, rub with soap, and wash. 
Or soak in olive or sweet oil for 
twenty-four hours. Afterwards wash 
in soapsuds. 

To Dry-clean Lace.—Stretch the 
lace carefully on a thick piece of 
wrapping paper, fastening the edges 
with pins. Sprinkle it quite thickly 
with calcined magnesia. Cover with 
another piece of wrapping paper, and 
place it under a pile of books or other 
heavy weight for three or four days. 
The magnesia can then be shaken off 
and the lace will appear like new. It 
will not only be clean, but the edges 
will be in perfect condition. Calcined 
magnesia is very cheap, and this meth- 
od is well worth trying. 

Or stretch the lace, if not too much 
soiled, on a piece of cloth, pin all the 
points, and work over it with the soft 
part of a loaf of fine bread, not too 
dry, and afterwards shake out the 
crumbs. 

Or use bread crumbs, rubbing them 
over the lace with a soft cloth, con- 
stantly using fresh crumbs, and chang- 
ing the cloth as it becomes soiled. 

Or dust a mixture of flour and 
magnesia into the fiber of the lace, 
and rub it with a soft cloth. After- 
wards put the lace under pressure for 
a few hours. 

To Clean Gold and Silver Lace.— 
Stretch the lace and tack it down 
on a piece of woolen cloth, following 
the outline of the pattern carefully 
with basting thread. Brush it thor- 
oughly free from dust. Sprinkle over 
it a mixture of dry crumbs or stale 
bread, and powdered laundry blue. 
Rub gently with a piece of flannel un- 
til clean. ; 

Or use burnt alum, pulverized to a 
fine powder, and sifted through cheese 
cloth. Apply with a fine, soft brush. 

Or sponge with alcohol. After- 
wards polish with a piece of red vel- 
vet. 


TO DRY-CLEAN MEN’S GARMENTS 


To Clean Men’s Clothes—Hang the 
garments on a line, beat them with 
a carriage whip or piece of rubber 
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hose, and brush them thoroughly with 
a stiff brush. To remove spots, place 
several thicknesses of soft cloth, like 
an old towel, under the spot, moisten 
it with water, and scour with any 
good cleanser, or moisten the spot 
thoroughly with a liquid cleanser and 
rub it hard. Use for this purpose 
a loof, a stiff, fibrous sponge, cost- 
ing about ten cents. This is rough 
enough to scrub with vigor if the 
goods will stand it, or it can be used 
more gently on delicate goods. It 
leaves no lint as cloth does, but is 
stiffer than a sponge and can be easily 
washed and dried after being used. 
Or use one or more small scrubbing 
brushes of varying degrees of stiff- 
ness. 

To Remove Spots.—First hold the 
garment up to the light to see if 
there is any surface dirt; if there is, 
scrape off with a sharp knife what 
can be removed (taking care not to 
injure the weave of the garment) be- 
fore wetting the spot in water, cleans- 
ing fluid, or any sort of chemical. 
Next apply the cleanser and rub well, 
so that the dirt when dissolved may 
be forced through into the pad be- 
neath. Rub with a piece of woolen 


“Spread the Garment Right Side Up.” 


cloth folded into a tight pad. Use 
plenty of “elbow grease.” The secret 
of success lies in hard rubbing. 

To Press Men’s Clothes.—Spread 
the garment right side up on an iron- 
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ing board, lay over it a cotton cloth 
wrung out of warm water containing 
about 1 tablespoonful of aqua am- 
monia to 3 pints of water, and iron 
the wet cloth until both the cloth and 
the garment are perfectly dry. This 
prevents the garment from having a 
shiny appearance. 

Black Dye for Renovating.—Put 8 
ounces of logwood chips in a porce- 
lain kettle, cover with 2 quarts of soft 
water, and let stand over night. Boil 
30 minutes, strain through cheese 
cloth, and add 6 grains of prussiate 
of potash and 12 grains of bichromate 
of potash previously dissolved in as 
little boiling water as possible. Pour 
this mixture into a black glass bottle, 
cork tightly, and store in a dark 
place. This is a good black dye. To 
apply, first sponge or otherwise 
cleanse the garments, stretch them 
out smooth, and go over them with 
this dye by means of a soft brush. 
Let dry thoroughly before pressing. 

To Clean a Mackintosh.—To clean 
a mackintosh, scrub both sides with 
soap and water, and afterwards rinse 
it in clear water until the soap is re- 
moved. Hang up to dry without 
wringing. Care must be taken not to 
sponge a mackintosh with alcohol, 
chloroform, benzine, gasoline, turpen- 
tine, or any of the chemicals which 
are used in sponging other fabrics, as 
they have the property of dissolving 
rubber and will injure the texture 
of many waterproof garments. Am- 
monia may be applied freely. 

To Renovate Woolen Goods. 
After woolen dress goods have been 
sponged or washed, to restore the 
original gloss rub the cloth with a 
brush dipped in a thin solution of 
gum arabic, cover with a dry cotton 
cloth, and dry under a weight. This 
method is useful to remove the spot 
caused by sponging out stains. To 
raise the nap on a rough woolen gar- 
ment, wet it, lay it on a smooth sur- 
face, and roughen it gently with a 
common prickly thistle, or what is 
known as a teasel brush. Afterwards 
brush with a stiff clothes brush the 
way of the nap. 
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To Clean Men’s Woolen Clothes.— 
Boil for half an hour 2 ounces of soap 
bark in 1 quart of water, and let 
stand all night on the dregs. Strain 
through cheese cloth, and use alone 
or combined with an equal amount of 
gasoline. 

Or use 1 part of oxgall to 16 
parts of water. Or use 1 tablespoon- 
ful of oxgall and 1 teaspoonful of 
cooking soda to a quart of water. Or 
mix 6 ounces of soap jelly or good 
soft soap with 4 ounces of honey, the 
white of 1 egg, and 1 tablespoonful 
of brandy or alcohol. Or mix 1 ounce 
of sulphuric ether, 1 ounce of aqua 
ammonia, and 6 ounces of water. 

The most convenient way to clean 
men’s garments is to remove the cover 
from an ironing board, or use some 
other smooth, clean, narrow board or 
plank, arranged to admit of laying 
the coat smoothly over it, or insert 
the board into the trousers legs. A 
smooth, hard, narrow board is also 
desirable for coat sleeves. Arrange 
the garment on this board and with 
a stiff brush apply any of the cleans- 
ers you prefer. A bristle nailbrush 
or horsehair brush, such as is used in 
the stable for smoothing the coats of 
horses, is a most useful implement for 
this purpose. Rub with, rather than 
against, the nap of the cloth, wetting 
the brush frequently. 

Scrub especially spots of grease and, 
if much soiled by perspiration, the 
collar and cuffs. When the grease 
and dirt are thoroughly loosened, 
sponge with clear water until quite 
clean. Trousers and waistcoats may 
be rinsed by immersing in water and 
sousing up and down, but it is better 
not to immerse coats and jackets, as it 
is difficult, on account of the padded 
linings, to press them into shape. 

To Renovate Men’s Clothes.—Boil 
8 ounces of logwood chips in 2 gal- 
lons of water down to 1 gallon. Strain 
and add 2 ounces of gum arabic, dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Bottle 
for future use. 

After dark, solid-colored garments, 
as blacks, blues, or browns, have been 
scrubbed and sponged, dilute this mix- 
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ture to the shade of the garment, and 
go over it lightly with a sponge. Do 
not expose to direct sunshine or the 
heat of a stove while drying. 

Or moisten a soft brush with olive 
oil and carefully go over the gar- 
ment. 

To Press Men’s Clothes. — After 
sponging the garments, stretch them 
to their proper shape, lay them right 
side up over the ironing board, and 
press through linen or cotton cloth 
previously wrung out of clear cold 
water. A tablespoonful each of ox- 
gall and salt added to every gallon 
of water will tend to brighten the 
colors. Press with a hot iron until 
the garment is dry. 

Care must be taken that all the 
liquid preparations used for cleaning 
woolen goods be kept at the same 
temperature, which should be about 
as warm as the hands will bear com- 
fortably. 

After the garments have _ been 
pressed, brush with the nap while the 
steam is still rising from the cloth, 
and hang on suitable clothes hangers 
or over chairs to dry. Do not wear 
them for twenty-four hours or more 
after pressing, or until they are thor- 
oughly dry. 


TO DRY-CLEAN WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


To Clean Woolen Dresses. — The 
most satisfactory method of cleaning 
waists or skirts of wool, silk, velvet, 
or anything except cotton goods, is 
to soak and wash them in gasoline. 
For this purpose two or three large 
earthen jars will be found very use- 
ful. It pays to buy the best gasoline, — 
five gallons at a time, and use it 
plentifully, as the expense is much 
less than would be the charge of a 
professional cleaner, or the cost of a 
new garment. 

First, dust the garments and rub 
soap on soiled or greasy spots. Noth- 
ing need be removed from them ex- 
cept rubber dress shields. 

Next, put large pieces, one at a 
time, in an earthen jar and cover with 
gasoline. Throw a wet cloth over the 
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jar, and press the lid down tightly. 
Soak for an hour or more, then rub 
the article well, sousing it up and 
down, and transfer it to a second jar 
containing an equal amount of fresh 
gasoline. Rinse in this, squeeze out 
the gasoline, and hang up to dry. A 
third jar may be used if desired. 

Articles washed in this way will re- 
quire to be hung out and aired for 
two or three days, when the odor will 
entirely leave them. They should not 
be pressed until they are thoroughly 
dry and all the gasoline has evapo- 
rated. ‘The gasoline can be poured 
back into the cans through cheese 
cloth and used again, as the dirt set- 
tles to the bottom. This operation 
must be carried on out of doors, as 
much of the gasoline will evaporate. 
If done in the house the odor would 
be very unpleasant, and, besides, the 
vapor is explosive and might cause 
accident. A small bristle brush dipped 
in the gasoline will be found useful 
for removing grease spots, scrubbing 
collars, and the like. If a small quan- 
tity of gasoline be put in a tin can 
and then surrounded by a vessel of 
boiling water (but not on the stove), 
it will do the work quickly and more 
thoroughly. 

Crape, Mourning, and Other Black 
Goods.—Black dress goods may be 
washed by observing the same caution 
as for other colored fabrics, whether 
cotton, linen, wool, or silk. To re- 
move stains before laundering, apply 
a solution of 1 part of alcohol and 
2 parts of water with a soft cloth, 
sponge, or soft bristle brush. 

To remove paint, apply spirits of 
turpentine; for grease, apply benzine 
or gasoline; for mud stains, rub the 
spot with a piece of raw potato. 

To Remove Gloss.—Sponge with a 
saturated solution of borax and water. 
Afterwards sponge with clear water. 

Or boil half a handful of fig leaves 
in a quart of water down to a pint. 
Strain and apply the clear liquor. 

Crape Lace.— Dissolve a square 
inch of sheet glue in a pint of boiling 
water, add a pint of skim milk, and 
dip the lace in this while boiling hot. 
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When cool enough to handle, remove, 
stretch, and clap the lace between the 
hands. Pin it to a linen cloth and 
stretch the cloth tent fashion to dry 
in the shade. 

White Spots——If white spots or 
light-colored stains appear on black 
garments, apply India ink, marking 
ink, or common ink with a camel’s- 
hair brush. Put a piece of blotting 
paper underneath the stain to absorb 
the surplus ink. 

To Revive Faded Colors.—In 3 
quarts of boiling water stir + pound 
of green vitriol, 1 pound of logwood 
chips, and 4 pound of bruised galls. 
Boil gently for 3 hours and strain 
through cheese cloth. 

Or mix oxgall, 4 ounces; logwood, 
4 ounce; green vitriol, 4 ounce; iron 
filings, 4 ounce; sumac, 4 ounce, and 
vinegar, 1 quart. 

Or make a simple solution of log- 
wood, boiling 2 ounces of logwood in 
I gallon of water down to 1 quart. 

To apply any of the above, dilute 
with sufficient hot water to cover the 
articles, and boil for half an hour. 
If the infusion of logwood is used 
alone, remove the articles, add an 
ounce of sulphate of iron, and boil 
for half an hour. Hang them up 
without wringing in a shady place 
until they cease to drip. Then rinse 
them in cold water, let them dry, and 
rub gently with a brush moistened 
with a little olive oil. 

To Clean and Scour Woolen Goods. 
—Remove all dirt and dust by shak- 
ing and brushing the articles. Re- 
move grease spots with turpentine, 
benzine, or gasoline. Make a strong 
suds of hard white or curd soap with 
water, and to each gallon add a table- 
spoonful of oxgall. Apply vigorous- 
ly with a fairly stiff nailbrush. Rinse 
by sponging with warm water con- 
taining salt, and dry by rubbing with 
a piece of clean flannel. 

Or, for garments which will not lose 
their shape, rinse in clear cold water 
and hang up to dry. 

Sponging with stale lager beer will 
give some stiffness and gloss to the 
surface. 
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Or go over the surface with a brush 
slightly moistened with olive oil. 

To Dry-clean Woolen Cloth—Re- 
move all spots and stains, and cover 
the garment with clean, damp sand, 
with which may be mixed a quantity 
of French chalk. Rub over the sur- 
face of the sand with the hands to 
work it into the texture of the fabric, 
and allow the garment to dry. Af- 
terwards brush off the sand. 

To Clean Scarlet Cloth—Wash in 
bran water, and rinse in clear water 
containing a tablespoonful of solution 
of tin to each gallon. 

Or add a small quantity of scarlet 
dye to the last rinsing water. 

To Clean Light-colored Worsteds. 
—For delicate light-brown or buff 
colors apply pipe clay mixed with 
water to the consistency of milk. 
Cover the surface with this by means 
of a sponge or brush. Brush off 
when dry. 


CLEANING AND CARE OF GLOVES 


To Clean Gloves.— For cleaning 
gloves, gasoline, benzine, naphtha, and 
soap used with either milk or water, 
fuller’s earth, with or without pow- 
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“Wash Them in Gasoline.” 


dered alum, cream of tartar, pipe 
clay, French chalk, bread crumbs, and 
corn meal are all recommended ; for 
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fruit and acid stains, ammonia; for 
ink stains, oxalic acid; and various 
compounds of these substances. 

Gasoline——Draw the gloves on to 
the hands and wash them in gasoline 
in the same fashion as the hands are 
washed in water. Wipe off surplus 
gasoline with a piece of flannel, and 
allow the gloves to partially dry on 
the hands. Afterwards hang on a 
line to dry in the sun. The soiled 
parts of the gloves may be rubbed 
with any good white hard soap dur- 
ing this process. But they should 
not afterwards be washed in soap- 
suds, as it shrinks and wrinkles them. 
For light glacé kid gloves, draw the 
gloves on to the hands and with a 
flannel cloth apply a paste composed 
of flour and gasoline. Rub with a 
clean, dry cloth until quite dry. 

Turpentine——Before the discovery 
of gasoline, gloves were cleaned by 
washing in spirits of turpentine in 
the same way as they are now washed 
in gasoline. Turpentine is to be pre- 
ferred when the gloves are stained 
with paint or resinous substances. 

Benzine.— Place the gloves in a 
large fruit jar full of benzine, screw 
on the lid and let them soak for twen- 
ty minutes or more, shaking the jar 
vigorously at intervals. Take them 
out and examine for dirt spots, which 
may be removed by rubbing with ben- 
zine on a flannel rag. Afterwards 
hang them up to dry in the open air. 
To remove the odor of benzine, pro- 
fessional cleaners dry articles cleaned 
in this manner in a drying room 
at a temperature of about 200°. 
But this odor will pass off after a 
time. 

Or draw the gloves on the hands, dip 
a flannel rag in benzine, and allow 
it to become nearly dry. While 
slightly damp, moisten the gloves with 
this by rubbing the hands with it as 
if with a towel. 

Or take part of a loaf of bread 
slightly moist, or dry bread crumbs, 
and rub lightly over the gloves until 
they are clean. Change the crumbs 
as they become soiled. Repeat if 
necessary. 
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Milk for Kid Gloves——Draw the 
gloves on the hands, dip a cloth in 
skim milk, and wipe them on the 
cloth as if on a towel. Let them dry 
on the hands. 

Or draw a glove on one hand and 
with the other hand dip a piece of 
flannel in new milk, rub on castile 
soap or any good hard white soap, 
and rub the soiled glove lightly. 

Or lay the glove on a folded towel, 
dip a flannel cloth in milk, rub on 
castile soap or other white soap, and 
rub the glove lightly, working from 
the back or wrist toward the fingers. 

To Dry-clean Gloves. — Delicate 
white kid or suéde gloves may be dry- 
cleaned with cream of tartar, mag- 
nesia, fuller’s earth, alum, pipe clay, 
corn meal, or various compounds of 
these. 

A simple method is to draw the 
gloves on the hands and wash them 
thoroughly in fine corn meal. 

Or. place the glove in a paper bag 
or fruit jar, fill them with a mixture 
of magnesia and cream of tartar, cov- 
er them with it, shake the bag, and 
let it stand over night. Rub off this 
mixture with a flannel cloth inside 
and out, draw the gloves on the hands, 
and apply a mixture of powdered 
alum and fuller’s earth with a small, 
soft brush, sponge, nailbrush, or 
toothbrush. 

Or brush with fuller’s earth with- 
out powdered alum, and dust it off. 

If the gloves are not entirely clean, 
draw them on the hands and apply 
fine bran or pipe clay, or a mixture of 
both. None of these substances will 
injure the gloves, and if one is not 
at hand use another. Bread crumbs 
are also useful, especially when the 
gloves are much soiled. Change the 
crumbs as they become dirty. 

To Clean Wash-leather Gloves.— 
Wash-leather gloves may be cleaned 
with soap and water. Draw them on 
the hands and with a shaving brush 
apply a lather of fine shaving or toilet 
soap. Wipe them on a clean towel 
and let them dry on the hands. 

Or, if much soiled with perspira- 
tion, apply a mixture of magnesia and 
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cream of tartar, filling and covering 
the gloves and letting them stand over 
night. Rub off with a flannel cloth, 
draw the gloves’ on the hands, and 
wash them in lukewarm suds made 
with fine white soap, rinse in warm 
water, and let them remain on the 
hands until quite dry. 

To Color Wash-leather Gloves.— 
While the gloves are still damp they 
may be colored yellow by rubbing 
with yellow ocher, or white by rub- 
bing with pipe clay, or any desired 
intermediate shade by mixing the 
two. Mix into a paste with stale 
beer or vinegar. 

To Renovate Kid Gloves.—White 
kid gloves that are stained beyond 
cleaning may be dyed to a tan shade 
by applying two or three coats of 
saffron and water, drying them be- 
tween the coatings. Apply to the 
surface with a soft brush, wetting as 
little as possible. Black kid or suéde 
gloves when defaced may be improved 
by painting the worn spots with a 
mixture of black ink and olive oil. 
Apply it with a camel’s-hair brush or 
feather, touch the spots lightly, and 
observe the effect by allowing the 
glove to dry before adding more 
color. Repeat if necessary. 

Glove Cleaners.—Scrape one pound 
of castile or other hard white soap 
into a powder, place in a fruit jar, 
and add alcohol sufficient to make a 
soap jelly. Stir in a teaspoonful of 
ether or chloroform and keep the coy- 
er of the jar glued tight. 

Or grate 13 pounds of castile soap 
in 15 ounces of water and dissolve 
with gentle heat. Melt 3 ounces of 
soap in an equal bulk of water, add 
2 ounces of Javelle water and 1 tea- 
spoonful of ammonia. This will form 
a thick paste or jell. Apply by put- 
ting the gloves on and using a flannel 
cloth. Dry the gloves on the hands. 

To Remove Stains.— Put a few 
tablespoonfuls of aqua ammonia in a 
large two-quart fruit jar, or other 
wide-mouthed bottle or can or similar 
receptacle, taking care not to wet the 
mouth or sides of the vessel. Sus- 
pend the gloves in this vessel above 
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the ammonia, where they will be 
penetrated by its fumes, and cover 
tightly. Do not allow the gloves to 
touch the ammonia water. This proc- 
ess will not injure the most delicate 
colors. 

To Remove Ink Stains.—First dip 
the stained part in melted tallow to 
absorb the ink. Afterwards cover 
with pipe clay. 

Or insert a roll of brown paper in- 
side the glove and put another piece 
over it; then press gently with a 
warm iron. Repeat if necessary. 

Or, if the stain is not removed, 
make a solution of 1 part of oxalic 
acid to 10 parts of water, and gently 
apply it to the spot with the tip of 
the finger, using as little as possible. 
Follow with a drop ‘of aqua am- 
monia. 

Or wet the spot and cover with 
common soda to neutralize the effect 
of the acid. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—Shave 2 
ounces of white soap and dissolve in 
a pint of milk with gentle heat. Add 
the white of 1 egg and beat up the 
whole with an egg beater. Add a tea- 
spoonful of sulphuric ether, draw on 
the gloves, and apply the paste with 
a small bit of sponge until clean. It 
is best to keep the gloves on until 
they are dry. This method not only 
cleans but softens and revives the 
leather. 

Or draw the gloves on the hand and 
go over them with a cloth dipped in 
skim milk. Wear them until quite dry. 

Or moisten a small sponge or piece 
of cloth in skim milk, rub it on a 
cake of castile or other hard white 
' soap, and with this sponge the gloves 
all over until they are clean. Wear 
them until dry. 

Or shave fine 3 ounces of castile 
or other hard white soap in 2 ounces 
of water, and dissolve with gentle 
heat. Remove from the fire, and when 
cold stir in 2 ounces of Javelle water 
and 1 teaspoonful of aqua ammonia. 
Apply with a flannel cloth. 

Or put the gloves in a large-stop- 
pered bottle about half filled with 
benzine and let stand several hours, 
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shaking frequently. Remove the gloves, 
sponge any spots with benzine or 
ether, and hang up to dry. 

Or draw the gloves on to the hands 
and wash in benzine or turpentine. 
Dry on a soft muslin cloth or towel 
and hang up in a draught until the 
odor disappears. 

To Polish Kid Gloves——Apply tal- 
cum or other good toilet powder or 
French chalk with a piece of soft 
muslin. 

To Clean Chamois.—To clean gloves 
and other articles of chamois skin, 
dissolve 3 tablespoonfuls of aqua am- 
monia in 1 quart of warm water. 
Soak the articles in this for an hour 
or more. Stir occasionally with a 
wooden spoon. Press out as much of 
Pour all into a 
basin of warm water, wash with the 
hands, rinse in clear soft water, dry 
in the shade, and rub between the 
hands until soft. 


TO CLEAN FEATHERS, FURS, AND 
STRAW 


To Clean Feathers.—Prepare suds 
by shaving and boiling half a bar of 
hard white or naphtha soap in a 
saucepan with sufficient water. Dilute 
with warm soft water. Immerse the 
plume in this and allow it to soak for 
ten or fifteen minutes, occasionally 
drawing it rather loosely through the 
hands to strip out the dirt with the 
suds. Rinse in water of the same 
temperature. If not yet clean, lay 
the feather on a smooth surface and 
with a soft toothbrush rub gently 
with soap and water, working out- 
wardly from the stem. Rinse in clear 
warm water and afterwards, if a white 
feather, in bluing water. Draw through 
the palm of the hand to squeeze out 
the water, but without twisting. Pin 
or stitch the stem to a cloth and hang 
up to dry with the thick end of the 
stem up and the plumage hanging 
down. Shake occasionally while dry- 
ing it, or, if time will permit, shake 
the feathers near the stove until dry. 

Or dry out of doors in a gentle 
breeze. But care must be taken that 
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the wind does not whip the feather 
and break the stem. 

To Renovate Feathers. — Black 
feathers after having been washed 
may be restored to their original lus- 
ter as follows: dissolve 1 ounce of 
sulphate of iron in 1 quart of hot 
water. Immerse the feathers in this 
and let them steep until the liquid is 
cold. Hang up in a shady place to 
dry. Make a solution of logwood 
and gallnuts by boiling 4 ounce of 
each in a copper vessel with 1 quart 
of water down to 1 pint. Remove 
from the fire, while hot, immerse the 
feathers, and allow them to remain 
until cool. Rinse in clear water and 
dry. Lay them on a smooth surface 
and rub from the stem outwardly with 
a piece of flannel slightly moistened 
in olive oil. 

Grebe Feathers and Other Skins.— 
These may be washed in the same 
manner as ostrich plumes by first re- 
‘moving the lining. They must be 
handled with great care to prevent 
injury by tearing. 

To Curl Feathers.—Feathers which 
have temporarily lost their curl from 
exposure to rain or fog may be im- 
proved by holding them over a fire 
and shaking occasionally until the 
matted fibers are loosened, when the 
curl will be restored. 

When the curl has been entirely 
taken out by washing or soaking, it 
will be necessary to curl the fronds 
with the blunt edge of a knife or a 
piece of ivory. The curl will be more 
durable if the feather is held near 
the surface of a hot flatiron while 
curling. The feather should be bone 
dry. Do not take more than two or 
three fronds atatime,and draw them 
between the thumb and the blunt 
edge of a silver knife or ivory paper 
cutter. Begin at the point of the 
feather, and work along the stem on 
both sides. After a little practice 
feathers may be curled to look as 
good as new. 

Swan’s-down.— To clean swan’s- 
down, first tack the strips on a piece 
of muslin and wash same as ostrich 
plumes. When partially dry, remove 
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the muslin and rub the feather care- 
fully between the fingers to make it 
pliant. 

To Prepare Quills for Writing.— 
Cut thin, broad layers of cork wide 
enough to float the quills without 
their tipping over. Bore holes through 
these the right size to thrust the nibs 
through them so that they will be 
immersed when the corks float upon 
the water. Place the corks contain- 
ing the quills in a deep kettle or other 
receptacle so that the cover can be 
put on without interfering with the 
quills, and so that the nibs will be 
immersed in water. Boil them three 
or four hours. Dry for twenty-four 
hours, remove the pith, polish with 
flannel, and dry in a warm oven. This 
method hardens the quills like bone 
without making them brittle, and also 
renders them transparent. 

To Clean Fur.—The nature of fur 
is similar to that of wool, as both are 
animal fibers. Hence anything that 
will injure wool should not be used 
on fur of any description. Stains 
of grease or paint may be removed 
from fur hats or other articles by 
means of turpentine. Afterwards 
sponge with alcohol and dry. 

Or other furs may be cleaned by 
rubbing damp corn meal through them 
and allowing it to dry. Afterwards 
remove by shaking and brushing. The 
coarse furs, as bear, buffalo, etc., may 
be scrubbed with warm suds made of 
pure white soap and pure water, and. 
their appearance will be very much 
improved by combing with a coarse 
comb. To improve the luster of furs, 
heat corn meal in an iron skillet to a 
rich brown but without burning. While 
still hot sprinkle it over the fur and 
rub with a flannel cloth. Afterwards 
remove by shaking and brushing. 

To Clean Straw Hats.——The most 
delicate straw goods, as Milan, Leg- 
horn, and other straws, can be thor- 
oughly cleaned by mixing the juice 
of a lemon with a tablespoonful of 
powdered sulphur to form a _ thick 
paste. Apply this to the hat with a 
nailbrush or toothbrush, first remov- 
ing the band, and rub the paste thor- 
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oughly into the straw. Afterwards 
rinse by dashing water upon it from 
a glass, but without soaking. Shape 
the hat while still damp with a warm 
iron, pressing through a wet cloth 
until dry. 

Or press into shape and dry out of 
doors in the sun. 

Panama Hats—Apply corn meal, 
slightly damp, with a fairly stiff nail- 
brush, changing the meal as it be- 
comes soiled. Brush off the excess 
of meal while still damp, dry the hat 
out of doors in the sun, and after- 
wards brush thoroughly. 

Or with a piece of flannel rub full- 
er’s earth into the hat, cover quite 
thickly with it, and lay the hat away 
covered with a large piece of paper 
for four or five days. Remove the 
powder by brushing. 

Or apply peroxide of hydrogen with 
a flannel cloth. Repeat if necessary. 

To Size Straw Hats—Beat up the 
white of an egg and apply to the hat 
after cleaning with a small camel’s- 
hair brush or a sponge. 


BLEACHING VEGETABLE AND ANI- 
MAL FIBERS 


Bleaching.—Bleaching is the proc- 
ess of treating materials in such a 
way as to whiten them. Bleaching is 
commonly applied to textile goods, as 
linen, cotton, wool, and silk; also to 
paper, pulp, straw, ivory, wax, and 
animal and vegetable oils. The oper- 
ation of bleaching textile fabrics con- 
sists of two parts: first, removing 
dirt and other impurities and all for- 
eign substances, and afterwards alter- 
ing the natural coloring matter of the 
fabric by chemicals having specific 
bleaching properties. The preliminary 
operation of cleansing fabrics for 
bleaching is much the same as or- 
dinary washing in the domestic laun- 
dry. It depends upon the action of 
alkaline lyes and certain acids to dis- 
solve the resinous and fatty sub- 
stances and other impurities that may 
either be natural or may be intro- 
duced into the fabrics in the process 
of manufacture. 
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The principal actual _ bleaching 
agents now employed are chlorine gas, 
usually combined with lime as chlor- 
ide of lime or bleaching powder; and 
sulphurous acid, usually as fumes of 
burning sulphur. Of these the chlor- 
ine compounds are the more power- 
ful. Like free alkali, however, they 
tend, after decomposing the coloring 
matter, to attack the fibers of the fab- 
ric itself and to injure them. Hence 
it is customary at the proper time to 
treat fabrics bleached by this agent 
with such substances as hyposulphite 
of soda to neutralize the excess of 
chlorine and prevent its further ac- 
tion. 

The various vegetable fibers, as cot- 
ton, flax, and hemp, are composed of 
cellulose, a substance that withstands 
to a great degree the action both of 
the acids and alkalies used in prelim- 
inary cleansing and the chlorine used 
as a bleaching agent. Animal fibers, 
on the other hand, as silk, wool, feath- 
ers, and the like, contain no cellulose 
and are readily destroyed by these 
agents. Hence they are commonly 
bleached by the action of sulphurous- 
acid gas. Various other chemicals 
have been recommended for bleach- 
ing, but none of them are commonly 
employed. 

Previous to the application of mod- 
ern chemistry (during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century), bleaching 
was done without the use of chlorine 
or sulphurous acid, by soaking and 
washing the articles alternately in al- 
kaline and acid liquids, exposing them 
on the grass to the action of air, light, 
and moisture, and sprinkling them 
with water several times a day. 

The exact nature of the change 
which takes place in bleaching is not 
known, but it is supposed to be 
brought about by the action of ozone, 
or oxygen, in its active form. This 
is set free during the process of 
bleaching with chlorine, and is also 
known to be present in small quan- 
tities in the atmosphere. The ancient 
method of first soaking and washing 
articles in lye and acids and after- 
wards exposing them to the action of 
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the elements, is still practiced in many 
localities, but the modern methods of 
bleaching by chlorides and sulphurous 
acid can be practiced successfully in 
any household. 

Bleaching Linen.— The fibers of 
raw or unbleached linen contain a 
large amount of resinous and other 
impurities, so that the operation of 
bleaching reduces their original weight 
by about two thirds. These foreign 
substances protect the fiber from be- 
ing injured by the alkali and acids 
which are used in bleaching. Hence 
the treatment recommended for un- 
bleached linen is not suitable for the 
finer qualities of bleached fabrics, but 
must be modified according to the 
quality and condition of the goods. 

The Dutch at one time had a mo- 
nopoly in certain grades of fine linens, 
hence known as “hollands,” on ac- 
count of the superiority of their 
bleaching process. This consisted in 
treating the fabric by turns with al- 
kaline and acid liquids, and exposing 
it on lawns or bleaching greens from 
March until September. Hence the 
origin of the word “lawn” for cer- 
tain fine grades of linen. The Dutch 
process consisted of four different 
operations, frequently repeated: 

(1) Steeping in alkaline lye forty- 
eight hours, or in pure water for sev- 
eral days. 

(2) Boiling in alkaline lye, also 
called “bucking” or “ bawking.” 

(3) Exposing on the grass for 
weeks at a time and sprinkling fre- 
quently with water. 

(4) Souring with buttermilk. 

After each operation the cloth was 
washed in soapsuds and rinsed with 
water. This method is still employed 
and is suitable for either raw linen 
or cotton. It may be shortened by 
the employment of dilute sulphuric 
acid in place of buttermilk, and also 
by the use, under proper conditions, 
of chlorine in the form of chloride of 
lime or bleaching powder. 

Soaking in water or lye, washing, 
boiling in lye, and exposure on the 
grass, are still required, and the series 
of operations must be often repeated. 
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To Bleach Raw Linen and Cotton 
Cloth.—Dissolve 1 pound of chloride 
of lime in a small quantity of cold 
water by rubbing with a stick until 
all lumps have been dissolved. Add 
sufficient cold water to make 2 gal- 
lons, stirring vigorously. Preserve 
this liquid in an earthen jar as a 
bleaching fluid. 

Prepare a lye by dissolving 4 pint 
of caustic potash or caustic soda in 
2 gallons of water. 

(1) Boil the fabric in this lye for 
three or four hours. 

(2) Wash thoroughly in soapsuds. 

(3) Rinse in pure water. 

(4) Steep three or four hours in 2 
gallons of cold water containing 1 
quart of bleaching fluid. 

(5) Steep for one hour in 2 gallons 
of water containing 2 wineglassfuls of 
sulphuric acid. 

(6) Wash in soapsuds. 

(7) Rinse in pure water. 

(8) Expose on a green lawn and 
sprinkle frequently with clear water. 

This will illustrate the method of 
domestic bleaching. This series of 
operations must be carried on contin- 
uously, and may be repeated weekly 
on the regular wash day when suds 
are at hand in which to wash out the 
lye and bleaching fluid. The articles 
may be exposed during the week and 
the operations repeated on the follow- 
ing or subsequent wash days until the 
bleaching has been completed. 

By reducing the strength of the lye 
one half the same series of operations 
may be carried on, a second or a third 
time if necessary, without “ crofting,” 
or exposure on a lawn. The latter 
method is, however, to be preferred. 
After the final operation rinse the ar- 
ticles in 2 gallons of water containing 
about 2 ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda and afterwards rinse in bluing 
water. 

Various methods of bleaching ordi- 
narily recommended and practiced in 
modification of these processes are of 
the nature of short cuts to save labor. 
Some of these, by employing strong 
bleaching agents without sufficient 
care, may tend to weaken the fabrics, 
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and others are not strong enough to 
do the work well. The above is a 
standard that will serve to illustrate 
the principles involved. 

To Bleach Brown Sheeting.—This 
is for an ordinary partly bleached 
cotton fabric. First wash with other 
white goods, and afterwards soak over 
night in strong soapsuds. Dissolve 2 
pounds of chloride of lime in a wash 
boiler containing 24 pails of boiling 
water, or about } pound of chloride 
of lime to the gallon. Stir vigorously, 
and when cold pour through cheese 
cloth into a tub. Immerse the goods 
in this, stirring with a clothes stick 
for half an hour. Rinse thoroughly 
with cold water containing 1 ounce 
of hyposulphite of soda to the gal- 
lon. Finally rinse in bluing water 
and hang up to dry. Repeat if neces- 
sary. This will take mildew out of 
cotton or duck cloth, and restore the 
color of cotton goods that have been 
stored and yellowed. 

These methods are, of course, not 
suitable for more delicate cotton fab- 
rics. 

Bleaching with Sal Soda.—Wash- 
ing soda tends to bleach garments, 
but also injures them unless it is thor- 
oughly removed by rinsing. Put no 
more than one teaspoonful in a boil- 
erful of clothes. 

Bleaching by ‘Turpentine. — Dis- 
solve 1 teaspoonful of oil of turpen- 
tine and 3 teaspoonfuls of alcohol in 
the last rising water. 

Wool.—The process of bleaching 
raw wool requires five stages: 

(1) It is washed on the sheep to 
remove sweat and dirt. Among other 
impurities found in sheep’s wool is a 
substance called “suint,” containing 
potash, which may be preserved and 
utilized. 

(2) The wool is scoured by an am- 
moniacal lye consisting of stale urine 
dissolved in water, or by immersing 
in soapsuds or a weak alkaline lye at 
a temperature of about 130°. This 
removes a kind of lime soap and other 
impurities in it. These are the pre- 
liminary processes of cleansing, after 
which the wool is spun into yarn and 
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prepared for bleaching either in the 
yarn or cloth. 

(3) Steeping in a weak lukewarm 
solution of carbonate of soda and 
soapsuds. 

(4) Washing with lukewarm soap- 
suds. 

(5) Exposing to the fumes of sul- 
phurous acid. 

The last three operations are re- 
peated if necessary. Afterwards the 
yarn or cloth is rinsed in bluing 
water. Operations 1 and 2 may be 
performed on the farm to improve 
the appearance of wool for the mar- 
ket. Operations 3, 4, and 5 may be 
performed in the house to bleach 
yarn or woolen fabrics. 

Chlorine in any form, as chloride of 
lime or bleaching powders, must not 
be used for woolen articles. 

To Bleach Woolen Goods with Sul- 
phur.—An inverted barrel, cask, box, 
or anything that is large enough and 
tight enough to hold the fumes of 
sulphur may be employed. Place this 
out of doors on a still day, or in an 
outhouse, turned upside down and 
supported on three or four bricks, to 
admit a slight draught. Suspend the 
articles inside by means of hooks, or 
by passing cord or wire through gim- 
let holes and tying it about them. 
Afterwards fill the gimlet holes with 
rags or wax. 

Kindle coke or charcoal, or place 
other live coals in an iron pan, sprin- 
kle flowers of sulphur or pulverized 
brimstone on the coals, and set direct- 
ly beneath. If the receptacle used is 
not quite tight, cover closely with a 
wet piece of heavy cloth or old car- 
pet. Care must, of course, be taken 
not to inhale the fumes of sulphur or 
to permit the sulphur to blaze and 
scorch the goods. The articles should 
be first washed in soapsuds, and 
wrung out of weak suds without rins- 
ing. 
For Small Articles—A paper flour 
sack, to which they may be attached 
by pins or basting threads, is light, 
tight, and convenient for bleaching 
small articles. Put the brimstone in 
a saucer and cover with a tin funnel, 
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so that the fumes will be directed up 
into the bag. Repeat if necessary, 
hang the articles out of doors until 
the odor has passed away, and wash 
as usual. This method is suitable for 
flannels, woolen hose, yarn, and also 
for silk, straw, and straw goods. 

To Bleach with Oxalic Acid.—Dis- 
solve 1 ounce of oxalic acid in 1 gal- 
fon of boiling water; allow this to 
cool until it will bear the hands. Im- 
merse the articles and let them steep 
for an hour or more, rinse thoroughly, 
and dry. Repeat if necessary. 

To Bleach Flannel.— Dissolve 1 
ounce.of powdered ammonia and 1 
ounce of salt in 2 quarts of water. 
Soak the articles in this for an hour 
or more. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of bisulphite 
of soda in 1 gallon of water acidulat- 
ed slightly with hydrochloric acid. 

To Bleach Silk.—Nearly one half, 
by weight (30 to 40 per cent), of the 
fibers of silk consists of various gums 
and coloring matter. 

The operation of bleaching consists 
in 

(1) Boiling the silks in soapsuds, 
with the addition of bran, to remove 
these impurities; (2) exposing them 
to sulphurous-acid gas. 

Or boil in soapsuds, rinse, and ex- 
pose to the sun. Or bleach with the 
fumes of sulphur. 

To Bleach Feathers.——Make a di- 
lute solution of bicarbonate of potas- 
sium, 1 part to 10 parts of water, 
slightly acidulated with nitric acid, 1 
fluid ounce to the gallon. Immerse 
the feathers for 3 or 4 hours. Af- 
terwards rinse in clear water, slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, 1 fluid 
ounce to the gallon. 

To Bleach Straw Goods. — Sub- 
stances recommended for bleaching 
straw and straw ° goods, including 
straw hats, are sulphurous acid (i. e., 
fumes of burning sulphur), chlorine 
water (or chloride of lime), citric 
acid, and oxalic acid. Straw goods 
must be prepared for bleaching by 
scrubbing with lukewarm soap and 
water. 

The safest and best method of 
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bleaching straw is perhaps by means 
of the fumes of burning sulphur. This 
method is employed by manufacturers 
and milliners to bleach hats and bon- 
nets. All bands and trimmings must 
first be removed. 

Or apply chlorine water with a 
sponge, cloth, or brush. Afterwards 
rinse in clear water containing hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

Or make a paste of corn meal and 
a solution of oxalic acid in water. 
Spread this on the hat, allow it to 
dry, and remove by brushing. 

Or apply a strong solution of ox- 
alic acid-and water, and rinse. 

Or immerse in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime—2 ounces to 1 gal- 
lon of water. Rinse in water con- 
taining hyposulphite of soda. 

Or make a paste of flowers of sul- 
phur. Or pulverize brimstone with 
water. Cover with this, and expose 
to direct sunshine until dry. Repeat 
if necessary. Remove the sulphur by 
brushing. This is simple and success- 
ful. 

To Bleach Straw Braid.—Dissolve 
6 ounces of chloride of lime in a gal- 
lon of water. 

(1) Dip the goods in this for thir- 
ty minutes. 

(2) Dip in clear water acidulated 
with muriatic or sulphuric acid at the 
rate of 1 fluid ounce to the gallon. 

(3) Rinse in clear water containing 
1 ounce of hyposulphite of soda to 
the gallon. 

Or dip in weak soapsuds and ex- 
pose to the fumes of burning sulphur. 

To Prevent White Goods from Fad- 
ing.—If a suitable lawn or grassplot 
is available, spread white garments 
on the grass to dry during the warm 
months of the year. This is more con- 
venient than fastening to a line and 
keeps the garments always bleached. 
Faded articles may be bleached in 
this way by keeping them constantly 
moistened with clear water. 

To Bleach Unbleached Muslin. — 
Unbleached muslin is more durable 
than that which has already been 
bleached. . Hence it pays to buy it 
by the piece and bleach it before mak- 
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ing it up. Place on the stove a boil- 
erful of strong bluing water, or use 
indigo instead of bluing. Unroll the 
cloth, put it in the boiler, and boil 
ten or twenty minutes. Hang it out 
on a clear, sunshiny day to drip; dry 
without wringing. When partially dry 
spread it on the grass to bleach, 

To Whiten Lace.— First wash in 
strong soapsuds, rinse and immerse 
in fresh suds, and expose to the sun. 

Or first wash and iron, stitch on 
cotton with basting thread, and soak 
for twenty minutes in olive oil. Af- 
terwards boil for twenty minutes in 
suds of castile or other hard white 
soap and rinse in warm water. 

To Bleach Faded White Goods.— 
All cotton and linen fabrics and gar- 
ments that have been laundered tend 
to become yellow by the action of the 
alkali contained in the soap, which is 
imperfectly removed in rinsing. Gar- 
ments that have been laid away for a 
time, as summer dresses, will fre- 
quently come out in the spring much 
yellowed or faded. Put the faded ar- 
ticles in a separate boiler and add 4 
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pound of cream of tartar. Boil until 
the goods are clear. Wring out of 
bluing water and lay on the grass to 
dry. 

Or soak the garments over night in 
clear cold water, wring out, and soak 
for twenty-four hours in sour milk 
or buttermilk. If much yellowed, 
soak a third night in weak suds con- 
taining a little hard white soap and 
a tablespoonful of kerosene. After- 
wards boil in suds containing a table- 
spoonful of kerosene. Rinse in blu- 
ing water, and hang out to drip dry. 

Or boil the articles for fifteen or 
twenty minutes in strong soapsuds 
containing 1 tablespoonful of essence 
of turpentine and 3 tablespoonfuls 
of aqua ammonia, stirring occasional- 
ly. Care must be taken not to im- 
merse the arms in suds containing 
turpentine. Rinse the articles, using 
a clothes stick, in one or two clear 
waters, and wash and blue in the 
usual way. 

Washing soda should not be used 
for bleaching purposes, as it tends to 
rot the fabric. 
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SOAP AND SOAP MAKING 


UTENSILS AND MATERIALS FOR SOAP MAKING—SOFT SOAP— 
HARD SOAP—SODA SOAPS—ROSIN SOAP—SPECIAL SOAPS 


Properties of Soap.—Garments of 
linen and other fabrics become soiled 
principally by the oily exudations of 
the body, as in perspiration and the 
natural oil of the hair, and, in the 
case of table linen, by animal fats, 
etc. The skin itself, of course, retains 
a considerable part of the oily sub- 
stances not absorbed by the clothing. 
These greasy substances by their ad- 
hesive quality attract and hold parti- 
cles of dirt. When soap is dissolved 
in water, the neutral alkali salts be- 
come in part separated into alkali 
which dissolves, and free fatty acid 
which precipitates. This explains why 
the transparency of clear water is 
disturbed by the use of soap even of 
the purest kind. 

The detergent or cleansing proper- 
ties of soap are due to the presence 
of free alkali, either caustic potash 
or soda liberated in the soapsuds. This 
attacks and decomposes the grease 
contained in soiled linen, in perspira- 
tion, and in dishwater, unites with 
the fatty acids, and in turn saponifies 
them. The process is precisely simi- 
lar to that of soap making. The union 
of the alkali set free in soapsuds with 
the grease of garments or dishwater 
produces a soapy substance which is 
readily soluble, and hence is easily 
removed by rinsing. 

Free Alkali.— Since the cleansing 
properties of soap are due to the 
presence of free alkali, it may be 
asked why the alkalies themselves—as 
potash lye or sal soda, cannot be used 
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without the trouble of uniting them 
with animal fats by soap making. It 
is true that lye and other strong alka- 
lies have strong detergent properties. 
They attack, however, not only the 
grease, but also the fabrics themselves 
and rot or weaken them, and also ir- 
ritate the skin. Hence the object of 
soap making is to form a compound 
which will release a small definite 
quantity of alkali at the moment that 
it is required. 

Soap Test.—Alkali has a strong, bit- 
ing taste. Hence the best test of soap 
is to apply the tongue to it. If it 
bites, the soap contains an excess of 
free alkali and is not suitable for the 
toilet or laundry. If it does not, it 
is good soap and will probably not 
injure the most delicate fabrics. © 

Importance of Soap.— Whether or 
not cleanliness is next to godliness, 
historians say that the degree of civ- 
ilization of a nation is indicated by 
the quantity of soap it consumes. The 
kind and quality of soap and other 
cleansing articles used by a house- 
hold is a good indication of the re- 
finement of the family. There should 
be no economy in the use of soap, but 
since, if very freely used, it becomes 
quite an important item of expense, 
a considerable saving may be made 
by the use of homemade soap and 
other cleansing compounds. 

The domestic art of soap making 
also has an educational value. Soap 
is a chemical compound and we per- 
form a real chemical experiment every 
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time we wash our hands or wash 
clothing in the laundry. Soap was 
made as early as the second century 
of the Christian era, before the mod- 
ern science of chemistry was inaugu- 
rated, and good soap may be made 
by observing the following instruc- 
tions without troubling oneself to un- 
derstand the chemical principles in- 
volved. On the other hand, it is 
interesting, as a matter of general in- 
formation, to understand the chemis- 
try of soap making. 

There is a group of substances hav- 
ing similar properties, which is known 
in chemistry as alkalies, and another 
group, having very different proper- 
ties, which is known as acids. These 
two kinds of substances have a strong 
attraction or affinity for each other, 
and when brought together under suit- 
able conditions they unite to form 
another class of substances, the com- 
pounds known as salts. Common salt 
is a good example; it consists of an 
alkali, sodium, and an acid, chlorine. 
Most of the salts are freely soluble 
in water. 

Soaps are alkali salts of fatty acids. 
The aikalies commonly used in mak- 
ing soaps are soda and potash. All 
of the animal fats, and also the ani- 
mal and vegetable oils, contain fatty 
acids. When the proper alkalies are 
brought into contact with animal fats 
or oils, under proper conditions, the 
alkalies attack the globules of fat or 
oil and unite with the fatty acids to 
form alkali salts of fatty acids—i. e., 
soap. This process is known as sa- 
ponification. 

To make soap it is customary to 
dissolve an alkali, either potash or 
soda, in water, forming a liquid known 
as lye, to dilute the lye, to then mix 
with it a suitable quantity of fat or 
oil, and to stir until saponification 
takes place. If the mixture is cold, 
the process may require several days 
or even months, depending upon the 
strength and purity of the ingredi- 
ents. But if the mixture is raised to 
212° F. by boiling, the process of 
saponification may take place in a 
few minutes or hours. Hence there 
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are two processes of soap making— 
in the cold and by boiling. 

The cold process, generally speak- 
ing, produces what is known as a soft 
soap. This is not true or pure soap, 
but contains, in addition to the actual 
dry alkali salts of the fatty acids— 
i. e., real soap—certain other ingredi- 
ents, as water, glycerin (which is con- 
tained in all natural fats and is lib- 
erated in the process of soap making), 
more or less free alkali, and other 
impurities. In other words, soft soap 
is only partially saponified. The pure 
or hard soap, completing the process 
of saponification, is obtained by boil- 
ing soft soap until the glycerin and 
other impurities are absorbed by the 
hot lye, and by the addition of salt 
to remove the surplus of water. The 
salt, having a stronger affinity for 
water than the soap has, causes the 
water and the impurities it holds in 
solution to sink into the oil. The 
pure hard soap rises to the surface 
and forms a cake which may be re- 
moved. The lye, containing glycerin 
and other impurities, can then be dis- 
carded. 

A better quality of soap may be 
obtained by melting the product of 
the first boiling a second time, and 
by adding more clean, strong lye and 
clear melted grease or oil. until com- 
plete saponification takes place. 


UTENSILS AND MATERIALS FOR 
SOAP MAKING 


Utensils for Soap Making.—A large 
iron soap kettle or a common wash 
boiler is a great convenience for mak- _ 
ing soap in large quantities. Two or 
three smaller kettles can also be em- 
ployed to advantage. A common meat 
chopper may be used to reduce soap 
to small pieces to make it dissolve 
readily. All of these utensils can, of 
course, be readily cleansed after using. 
A large iron set kettle is a great 
convenience on the farm for soap 
making and numerous other purposes. 
If fire is built so as to heat the kettle 
at the sides rather than in the mid- 
dle, the contents will be much less 
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likely to boil over. A ladle holding 
about a quart and a wooden paddle 
with a long handle for stirring are 
necessary. Also have at hand a glass 
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“A Large Iron Set Kettle is Convenient.” 


dish or plate on which to cool a few 
drops of the liquid from time to time 
to test it. 

Materials for Soap.— A _ consider- 
able saving may be made by soap 
making at home, even if the materials 
are purchased. Mutton tallow, beef 
suet, and lard from pork scraps, and 
caustic soda or potash may be em- 
ployed, and these ingredients cost 
very little. But homemade soap may 
be made for next to nothing by using 
kitchen drippings and scraps that 
would otherwise be wasted and by 
leaching lye from wood ashes. 

To Make Potash Lye from Ashes.— 
Fit a half barrel or tub with a faucet 
near the bottom and make a filter in- 
side about the mouth of the faucet 
with some bricks or stones covered 
with straw. Fill the tub with hard- 
wood ashes. Ashes from oak wood 
are said to be the strongest, and those 
from the apple tree are said to make 
the whitest soap. When the tub is 
full pour over the ashes boiling water 
until it begins to run from the faucet. 
Shut the faucet and let the ashes soak. 
As they settle, add more ashes until 
the tub is again full, The longer the 
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water stands before being drawn off 
the stronger the lye will be. Usually 
a few hours will be sufficient. ‘The 
strength of the lye need not be always 
the same, as the alkali will only unite 
with a certain proportion of fat any- 
way, and more lye can be added until 
all the fat is saponified. Lye that 
will float a fresh egg is regarded as 
of standard strength for soap mak- 
ing. 
To Make Potash.—If a recipe calls 
for potash and the commercial article 
is not at hand it may be made by 
boiling down the lye in a heavy iron 
kettle. After the water is driven off 
a dark, dry residue will remain which 
is known as “black salts.” The heat 
must be kept up until this is melted, 
when the black impurities will be 
burned away and a grayish-white sub- 
stance will remain. This is potash. 

Potash soaps are, generally speak- 
ing, soft soaps. When the native for- 
ests were being cleared away in this 
country in colonial days (as also in 
Russia and in timber lands to-day), 
considerable quantities of commercial 
potash were made by this method. 
Our grandparents and great-grand- 
parents used soft soap from home- 
made potash almost exclusively. There 
is no doubt that in many localities it 
is still profitable to follow their ex- 
ample. 

To Make Soda Lye from Sal Soda. 
—Caustic soda is prepared commer- 
cially by the action of quicklime on 
sal soda (sodium carbonate). 

Soda lye can be made at home by 
the following process: 

First slake 1 quart of quicklime 
with 3 quarts of water, which will re- 
duce the lime to the consistency of 
cream. Now dissolve 3 quarts of sal 
soda in 5 quarts of boiling water. 
Add the slaked lime, stirring vigorous- 
ly, and keep the mixture at a boil un- 
til the ingredients are thoroughly 
mingled. Allow the mixture to cool 
and settle, pouring the lye off the 
dregs. Caustic soda is produced from 
this lye by boiling down the lye until 
the water is evaporated, when a dry 
residue is left in the kettle. 


SOAP AND SOAP MAKING 


To Preserve Grease. — Animal fats 
suitable for soap making may be ob- 
tained by trying out beef suet, mut- 
ton tallow, or pork scraps, straining 
the melted grease through a coarse 
linen cloth, and squeezing the scraps 
dry. Fat may be purified by boiling 
in water in which a little salt or alum 
has been added. When allowed to cool 
the pure fat will rise in a cake. This 
cake of fat, before it is put away in 
the grease tub, must be carefully dried 
from the water which adheres to it 
when lifted or it will not keep sweet. 
This is the best method of preserving 
soap grease. 

Or, since it is not always convenient 
to try out the scraps and strain the 
grease, it is quite customary to allow 
such grease and scraps to accumulate 
for a longer or shorter period. Hence 
another method is to have at hand a 
large iron kettle partly filled with 
weak lye and drop into this all the 
bits of fat from steaks, chops, and 
ham, surplus grease used in frying, 
and the like, including bits of lean 
meat and bone. The action of the lye 
partially saponifies the grease and 
prevents it from becoming rancid. 
Before the kettle becomes full, an op- 
portunity may be taken to try out the 
grease by boiling and straining. 

Or haye at hand a half barrel or 
cask containing weak lye, drop into 
this cask all the scraps and grease, 
and allow them to accumulate until 
the time comes for soap making. 

To Purify Grease—If grease and 
scraps are exposed to the air at or- 
dinary temperatures, the particles of 
lean meat and other impurities which 
they contain will decompose and the 
grease itself will become rancid. 

When this happens, put the grease 
in a boiler with about three times its 
weight of water, and add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of permanganate of potash for 
each 6 pounds of the grease. Stir, 
boil, and strain through a _ cloth, 
squeezing the scraps as dry as possi- 
ble. The pot of lye can be added to 
the kettle of soap. 

To Grain Fat.—A much better soap 
may be made if the accumulation of 
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grease is prepared by a process which 
reduces it toa granular state. Grained 
fat is sweet and is acted on by the lye 
easily and quickly, probably because 
its granular condition enables the al- 
kali to come in contact with a greater 
portion of its surface. It gives a soap 
free from rank odors, and if thor- 
oughly dried and kept dry may be 
preserved for an indefinite time. 

To grain fat it must be cut into 
small pieces and boiled in water in 
the proportions of about 40 pounds 
of water to 100 pounds of fat. To 
this mixture add } pound of alum and 
% pound of salt. Boil and strain 
through a coarse cloth. Wash the 
cake of strained fat in clean water. 
Remelt with gentle heat, and pour 
into a receptacle containing about 
twice as much water as the melted 
grease. Now add about one tenth by 
bulk of good clear soap in comparison 
with the amount of grease, taking care 
that the temperature of the grease 
and water is kept at about blood heat. 
Stir the mixture thoroughly until cold, 
allow the fat to rise, and it will be 
found in a perfect granular condi- 
tion. It should be placed on slats to 
drain, and thoroughly dried before 
being packed in tubs or earthenware 
for preservation. 


SOFT SOAP 


Soft Soap—Cold Process—A pow- 
erful detergent for scrubbing floors, 
walls, and sinks, and all other pur- 
poses of the household can be made 
from ordinary kitchen drippings by 
the use of crude potash. This is very ~ 
common in the older portions of the 
United States, especially New York 
and New England. One of the best 
traditional receipts for homemade soft 
soap is: fat, 12 pounds; potash, 9 
pounds; water, 12 gallons. 

Put the fat in a tight cask or bar- 
rel and add the potash dissolved in 3 
gallons of boiling water. Mix by stir- 
ring. Add the remaining 9 gallons 
of water, 3 gallons at a time, boiling 
hot, once in 24 hours, and each time 
stir vigorously. A long stick or pad- 
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dle should be kept in the mixture, and 
it should be stirred frequently. The 
alkali at once attacks the fat, but it 
will require a month or more, depend- 
ing upon the purity of the ingredients, 
to complete the process of saponifica- 
tion. When the soap is done it will 
be free from lumps and will have a 
uniform jellylike consistency. When 
stirred it will have a silky luster and 
will trail off in slender threads from 
the paddle. 

Soft soap contains, in addition to 
the actual alkali salts of the fatty 
acids—i. e, real soap—a certain 
amount of free alkali, all of the glyc- 
erin contained in the fat, which is 
released in the process of saponifica- 
tion, and other impurities. If these 
are removed by boiling, the result is 
the formation of hard soap as here- 
inafter described. 

Soft Soap—Boiling Process—Soft 
soap may also be made by boiling di- 
lute caustic potash lye or lye from 
leached ashes with grease until sapon- 
ification takes place. To effect this, 
prepare a sufficient quantity of lye in 
a separate receptacle, put the grease 
in the soap kettle, add sufficient lye in 
which to melt the grease without 
burning, and continue to ladle in ad- 
ditional lye until all the grease is 
saponified. This will be done more 
quickly if the lye is added boiling 
hot. In making soft soap it must be 
borne in mind that all impurities con- 
tained in the ingredients will be found 
in the completed product. Hence the 
importance of purifying the grease 
and using a good white lye. Also, if 
too much lye is added, a soft soap 
will be produced that will have strong 
caustic properties. Hence more grease 
must be put in to take up the excess 
of lye. 

As the lye is gradually added and 
combined with the grease, the thick 
liquid will become stringy and some- 
what turbid. It will fall from the 
paddle with a shining luster. A ladle- 
ful of a stronger lye should be added 
at regular intervals until the liquid 
becomes clarified in a uniformly clear 
slime. 
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To test if the soap is done, put a 
few drops from the middle of the 
kettle on a plate of glass to cool. If 
the soap remains clear when cool it 
is complete. If there is a great de- 
ficiency of lye the drop of soap will 
be weak and gray; if the deficiency 
is not quite so great there may be 
merely a gray margin around the out- 
side of the drop; if too much lye has 
been added a gray skin will spread 
over the whole drop. It will cease 
to be sticky, but while wet can be 
easily slid along the glass. In this 
case the soap is said to be overdone 
and more grease must be added. The 
froth which rises is caused by an ex- 
cess of water, and the soap must be 
kept on the fire until this is evaporat- 
ed, the froth being beaten with pad- 
dles to admit the air. When the froth 
ceases to rise the soap falls lower in 
the kettle and takes on a darker col- 
or. White bubbles appear on its sur- 
face one over another, with a peculiar 
sound, causing soap boilers to say 
that “the soap talks.” It is now com- 
plete and is ready for use as soon as 
cold. 

Recipes for Soft Soap—Cold Proc- 
ess.—Mix in a kettle or wash boiler 
8 pounds of melted grease with 14 
pailfuls of strong lye that will float 
a fresh egg. Bring to a boil, pour 
into the soap barrel, and thin with 
weak lye obtained by leaching wood 
ashes. Place the barrel out of doors 
in warm water or-in a warm place. 
The soap should be ready for use in 
a few days. 

Or mix 10 pounds of clear melted 
grease, 6 pounds of sal soda, and 8 
gallons of hot water in the soap bar- 
rel. Stir once a day and let the mix- 
ture stand until completely saponi- 
fied. 

Or melt 8 pounds of grease in a 
kettle and bring to the boiling point. 
In another kettle melt 8 pounds of 
caustic soda and 1 pound of sal soda 
in 4 gallons of soft water, and pour 
all together into a 40-gallon cask. Fill 
up the cask with soft water, stir daily, 
and let the mixture stand until sapon- 
ified. 
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Or melt 4 pounds of lard in a ket- 
tle and 6 pounds of potash in an- 
other kettle with 3 to 5 gallons of 
water. Pour the lard into the melted 
potash in a thin stream, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour into a tub and let 
stand until saponified. 

Mix 6 pounds of potash, 4 pounds 
of lard, and + pound of powdered 
rosin, and allow the mixture to stand 
for a week. Now melt in a kettle 
with 2 or 3 gallons of water, pour 
the mixture into a 10-gallon cask filled 
with soft water, and stir two or three 
times a day for 2 weeks. 

Or put into a kettle ? pound of sal 
soda and 1 pound of brown soap in 
shavings. Add a pailful of cold water, 
melt with gentle heat, and stir until 
dissolved. It is ready to use as soon 
as cool. 

Soft Soap—Boiling Process.—Dis- 
solve 8 pounds of potash in a large 
iron pot with 3 or 4 gallons of boiling 
water. Melt 8 pounds of clarified 
fat to the boiling point in a separate 
vessel. Now put 4 gallons of boiling 
water in a soap barrel and add with 
a ladle first 1 quart of hot fat and 
then 1 quart of the hot lye. Continue 
this process—one person stirring brisk- 
ly and another ladling—until fat and 
lye are all used. Now pour in enough 
boiling water to fill the barrel, stir- 
ring constantly until the whole be- 
comes a creamy emulsion of a uni- 
form appearance. Let the barrel 
stand for 2 or 3 months in a cool 
place until it is completely saponi- 
fied. 

Or dissolve 1 pound of potash in 1 
gallon of warm water. Let it stand 
over night, and in the morning bring 
it to a boil and add 10 ounces of pure 
clarified melted grease. Place this in 
a tub with 14 gallons of warm water, 
mix well, and allow to stand until 
saponified. 

Soft Soap.—Melt 4 pounds of clear 
fat in one kettle, and dissolve 4 
pounds of caustic potash with 6 quarts 
of boiling water in another. Pour 2 
gallons of soft water, boiling hot, into 
a clean tub or barrel, and ladle into 
this water the melted fat and the dis- 
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solved potash alternately, one person 
ladling and another stirring, until the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed. Add 
boiling soft water each day, 2 gallons 
at a time, stirring the whole each time 
vigorously, until it equals 16 gallons. 
Place the barrel in a cellar or other 
cool place and stir occasionally for 3 


“minutes. The oftener it is stirred the 
better. This is a standard household 
recipe. 


Hard Soap Made Soft—Hard soap 
may be reduced to the consistency of 
soft soap by dissolving it in a suit- 
able quantity of water. Shave the 
hard soap fine or run it through a 
meat cutter. Add twice its bulk of 
soft water and simmer with gentle 
heat until the soap is dissolved. 

The amount of water required will 
depend upon the nature of the soap. 
If too thick, a little more water may 
be added; if too thin, the excess of 
water may be removed by keeping 
on the stove until the surplus water 
has evaporated. If quite thin when 
taken from the fire it will assume on 
hardening about the consistency of 
soft soap, and will not irritate the 
skin as ordinary soft soap is apt to 
do on account of its excess of alkali. 


HARD SOAP 


To Boil Hard Soap.—The process 
of making hard soap is similar to that 
of making soft soap by boiling, with 
the addition of steps taken to sepa- 
rate water, glycerin, excess of alkali, 
and other impurities from the true 
soap, i. e., the alkali salts of the fat- 
ty acids. As this is the real process 
of soap making, it may be described 
in full. The best method requires 
three kettles, two small kettles to hold 
the lye and the fat respectively, and 
one large enough to contain both in- 
gredients without boiling over. Put 
the clean grained fat, or the grease, 
in one of the smaller kettles, with suf- 
ficient water or weak lye to prevent 
burning, and raise to a boil. Put the 
lye, or the solution of soda or potash, 
or both, in the other small kettle and 
dissolve in boiling water. Now place 
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the large kettle on the fire and ladle 
into it about one quarter of the melt- 
ed fat. Add an equal quantity of 
the hot lye, stirring the mixture con- 
stantly. Continue thus, one person 
ladling and another stirring, until 
about two thirds of the fat and lye 
have been thoroughly mixed together. 
At this stage the mixture should be 
a uniform emulsion of about the con- 
sistency of cream. A few drops of 
the fluid cooled on a glass plate should 
show neither globules of oil nor water 
separately, and a drop of the cooled 
liquid on the tongue should not have 
an alkaline, biting taste. Now add 
enough strong lye to complete the de- 
composition of the fats and the re- 
moval of the glycerin, and continue 
boiling until the mixture has a strong 
alkaline or burning taste. Add the 
remainder of the fat and lye alter- 
nately, taking care that in the end 
there shall be no excess of lye. 

Up to this point the process is sim- 
ilar to boiling soft soap, and we have 
seen that to make soft soap of the 
mixture it is only necessary to evapo- 
rate the excess of water by a boiling- 
down process. The important dif- 
ference in making hard soap is the 
addition, at this point, of salt, by 
means of which the creamy emulsion 
of oils and alkali is broken up. The 
salt has a stronger affinity for water 
than soap has. Hence the salt takes 
the water and causes the soap to sepa- 
rate and rise on the surface of the lye 
in a curdy, granulated state. The 
.mother liquor or spent lye will be 
;found to contain glycerin and salt 
| with other impurities, but no fat or 
alkali. Hence glycerin is one of the 
important by-products of commercial 
soap making. 

To Improve Hard Soap.—A better 
quality of soap may be made by re- 
melting the product of the first boil- 
ing and adding more fats or oils and 
lye as needed until the mixture has a 
decided taste of alkali, then boiling 
the whole until the process of saponi- 
fication is complete. 

If pure grained fat and good white 
lye are used, the resulting product 
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will be a pure white hard soap that 
will be suitable for all household pur- 
poses. The time required will depend 
on the strength of the lye, but usually 
from two to four hours’ boiling is 
necessary. 

Hard Soap.—The same ingredients 
are used in both soft soap and hard 
soap, and soft soap may be purified 
and hardened by boiling and by the 
addition of salt as above described. 
Glauber’s salts (sulphate of soda) 
melted by fire in a thick iron kettle 
will harden soaps which would other- 
wise be too soft. Add about 1 pound 
of fused salt to 20 pounds of the 
soap. 

Stir 1 pound of potash lye into 1 
quart of cold water until dissolved. 
Set aside until it is cold. Mix 2 table- 
spoonfuls each of powdered borax 
and powdered ammonia into 1 gill of 
water. Melt with gentle heat 5 pounds 
of purified grained fat. Pour the cold 
lye gradually into the warm grease, 
and stir in the borax and ammonia, 
mixing and stirring vigorously for 15 
or 20 minutes. Line a tight wooden 
box or pan with muslin or greased 
paper, and pour the soap into it to 
cool and harden. When hard cut into 
bars with cord-or annealed wire. If 
the fat has been properly clarified, 
this soap is said to be clear and white 
and will float on water. It is a pow- 
erful cleanser. 

Or dissolve 1 pound of potash lye 
in a gallon of boiling water. Let this 
stand over night and pour off the 
clear liquid. Add a second gallon of 
boiling water, put the lye in a kettle, 
and raise it to a boil. Now pour in a 
thin stream 4 pounds of melted grease 
heated to the boiling point. Stir con- 
stantly until an emulsion is formed 
and simmer from four to six hours. 
Then add another gallon of hot water 
in which is dissolved a teacupful of 
salt. To test if the soap is done lift 
some of it on a cold knife blade; if 
it is ropy and clear and cools quickly 
the mixture is saponified. This makes 
about 25 pounds of a cheap white 
soap of good cleansing qualities for 
general family use. 


SOAP AND SOAP 


To Pack and Preserve Soap.—When 
the separation of soap from the lye 
is complete, it may be removed by 
means of skimmers and placed in 
shallow square boxes over which a 
loose piece of muslin has previously 
been thrown to prevent the soap from 
sticking. Or it may be cooled and 
solidified by pouring it into a wash- 
tub or firkin previously soaked in 
water. When cold, it may be cut into 
small bars by the use of a smooth, 
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hard cord or an annealed copper wire. 
A knife chips and consequently wastes 
the soap. Now pack the bars corn- 
cob fashion on slat shelves in a cool, 
dry place to season and become thor- 
oughly dry and hard. If the soap is 
used green it dissolves too readily and 
a good deal of it is wasted. When 
thoroughly dried it will last fully 
twice as long. For this reason it is a 
good plan to make soap in large quan- 
tities. Those who are in the habit of 
purchasing soap should buy it by the 
box and allow it to thoroughly season 
before using. 

The above are general principles 
and directions for soap making. We 
will now proceed to give particular 
household recipes for various kinds 
and quantities of homemade soaps to 
meet all household requirements: 
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Hard Potash Soaps.—The following 
are good family recipes; we especially 
recommend the third. 

Dissolve 1 pound of potash in 10 
quarts of boiling water. Add slowly 
3 pounds of melted grease, stirring 
constantly. Now add 4 pound of 
borax. Boil and stir until saponified. 
This requires 4 or 5 hours. 

Or dissolve 1 pound of potash in 2 
quarts of boiling water. Add 5 pounds 
of melted grease, stirring constantly. 
Let stand 24 hours. Add 1 gallon of 
boiling water. Boil and stir until 
saponified. 

Dissolve 1 pound of potash in 24 
pints of cold water. The union of 
potash and water generates great 
heat, hence care must be taken not to 
allow the mixture to touch the skin or 
clothing. Stir with a glass rod or 
piece of stick until dissolved. It must 
not be used until cold. Meantime mix 
2 teaspoonfuls each of powdered 
borax and ammonia in half a cup of 
water. Melt 54 pounds of clarified 
grease, strain, and cool to about blood 
heat. Pour the warm grease into 
the cold lye and beat up the mass 
with an egg beater, adding grad- 
ually the borax and ammonia. Stir 
until a complete emulsion is formed, 
which will require 10 or 15 minutes. 
Pour into wet tub or other mold to 
cool. 

Or put soft soap in a large kettle 
and raise to a boil. Then add 1 pint 
of common salt for each gallon of 
soft soap, stirring vigorously until the 
salt is dissolved. ‘Take off the fire 
and let stand over night.. Skim the 
soap off the lye, scrape off the dark, 
soft dregs that stick to the lower side 
of the cakes, cleanse the kettle, cut 
the soap into thin shavings, return 
to the kettle with weak lye, and boil 
once more. When boiling add another 
pint of salt for each gallon of soap, 
and allow to cool. 

When cold and hard the soap may 
be removed and dried, the dregs being 
scraped from the lower side as be- 
fore. The amount of salt to use may 
be determined by continuing to add 
salt and stirring until the soap curdles 
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and takes on a whitish color. To test 
the soap, place a small amount on a 
plate and as it cools observe its color 
and consistency. If it contains too 
much alkali it will not granulate. In 
that case add a little clean fat, stir- 
ring vigorously. 

Melt 53 pounds of clear-grained fat 
and strain through a coarse cloth. Al- 
low the grease to cool, but before it 
hardens add 1 pound of caustic pot- 
ash dissolved in 3 pints of cold water. 
Stir vigorously until the mixture 
thickens. The soap is improved by 
letting it stand in a warm, dry place 
for 5 or 6 days. 

Yellow Hard Soap from Soft Soap. 
—To make a good yellow soap from 
soft soap observe the following pro- 
portions: eight pounds of good soft 
soap, 4 pounds of sal soda, 3 ounces 
of borax, 1 ounce of ammonia, 4 
pound of powdered resin. Dissolve 
all in 24 quarts of water and boil 30 
minutes. 

To Increase Soap.—An easy way to 
increase the quantity and value of or- 
dinary soap bought at the store is by 
dissolving the bars of soap and add- 
ing other ingredients. Dry the bars 
and slice them with a knife or run 
them through a meat chopper. Dis- 
solve by boiling with hot water. The 
following proportions may be ob- 
served: 

Four pounds of white bar soap, 1 
pound of sal soda, 4 gallons of soft 
water. Ready as soon as dissolved. 

Or 4 pound of hard or soft soap, 4 
pound of sal soda, 3 quarts of soft 
water. Boil 20 minutes. 

Or 5 pounds of hard soap (or 7 
pounds of soft soap), 4 pounds of sal 
soda, 2 pounds of borax, 1 ounce of 
ammonia, 24 quarts of water. Boil 
20 minutes. 

To make hard yellow soap of the 
last, add 4 pound of powdered resin. 

Or 2 pounds of yellow bar soap, 2 
pounds of sal soda, 2 quarts of water. 
This is a good laundry soap to boil 
clothes in, but as the sal soda contains 
an excess of alkali care must be taken 
not to let the clothes stand in the suds 
and to rinse them very thoroughly. 
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SODA SOAPS 


Soda Soaps.—A favorite method of 
soap making is the saponification of 
various fats and oils by the use of 
caustic soda. As a rule soda soaps 
are hard soaps, soft soap being or- 
dinarily produced from potash. Caus- 
tic soda is now produced so cheaply 
that the commercial article is ordina- 
rily used in soap making, and domes- 
tic hard soap can be made in this way 
about as cheaply as by the earlier 
methods of leaching wood ashes to 
obtain caustic potash or boiling sal 
soda with lime. 

To prepare a caustic soda lye for 
soap making, dissolve 3 parts of sal 
soda in 5 times as much boiling water. 
In a separate stone vessel slake 1 part 
of quicklime with 3 parts of water, 
mix to a cream and add in a thin 
stream to the boiling solution of sal 
soda, stirring constantly. Mix and 
boil for 10 or 15 minutes, remove 
from the fire and let the solution 
settle. Pour off the clear liquid from 
the sediment and the lye will be 
ready for use. The strength of the 
lye may be increased by boiling down 
over a brisk fire, leaving off the cover 
of the kettle to admit the air. 

Or, if desired, the boiling may be 
continued until all the water is evapo- 
rated and a melted residue is left, 
which may be poured into molds and 
bottled for future use. This is caus- 
tic soda, and may be dissolved in hot 
water when required to form a caustic 
soda lye. 

There is no danger in making soaps 
by this process if the solution is al- 
lowed plenty of time to settle and the 
clear liquid is poured off in such a 
way as not to retain any of the sedi- 
ment of slaked lime. If a suitable 
quantity of grease is used all the 
caustic soda contained in the lye will 
unite with it and become neutralized. 
A pure hard soap containing no free 
alkali or other injurious substance will 
be the result. The following are a 
number of standard family recipes: 

Dissolve 3 pounds of sal soda in 14 
gallons of soft water. Slake separate- 
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ly in a stone vessel 2 pounds of fresh 
quicklime in 2 quarts of soft water 
and stir to a cream. Bring the soda 
solution to a boil, pour in the slaked 
lime in a thin stream, let the mixture 
boil up well, remove from the fire, 
and let stand over night to settle. 
Now carefully pour off the clear 
liquid so as not to disturb the sedi- 
ment. Melt down in a clean soap ket- 
tle 3 pounds of clarified grease or fat 
with a little water, add, if desired, 4 
ounces of borax, pour in the soda lye 
in a thin stream, stirring constantly, 
and boil until saponified. 

Soak a wooden pail or tub in water 
and pour the soap into this to hard- 
en. When hard cut into bars with a 
thin wire and stack up corncob fash- 
ion to dry. Add perfume if desired 
at the rate of about } to 4 ounce fer 
this quantity, just after the soap is 
taken from the fire, stirring it into 
the liquid mass thoroughly -before it 
is poured into the pail or tub to cool. 
This is a favorite domestic soap of 
good quality for household purposes, 
and if carefully made according to 
directions can be used in washing the 
most delicate woolen goods and simi- 
lar articles. 

Or dissolve 6 pounds of sal soda in 
24 gallons of soft water, and in a 
separate vessel slake 1 pound of fresh 
quicklime in 2 quarts of soft water. 
Bring the soda solution to a boil, 
pour in the lime in a thin stream. 
Let stand over night. Pour off the 
clear soda lye. Dissolve 6 pounds of 
clarified grease or fat in the soap 
kettle, pour in the soda lye in a thin 
stream, and boil until saponified. Add 
for this quantity 4 to 1 ounce of any 
desired essential oil to perfume after 
the soap has been removed from the 
fire, stirring thoroughly before it is 
poured into the tub or kettle to cool. 

Hard Soap from Caustic Soda.— 
Slake 3 pounds of fresh quicklime 
with 3 times its bulk of water, and 
dissolve 3 pounds of sal soda in 2 
gallons of hot water. Mix these in- 
gredients in a tub or wash boiler; add 
2 gallons of boiling water, stirring 
vigorously. When the mixture has 


settled, pour off the clear liquor, which 
is soda lye, into the soap kettle, and 
add 2 pounds of melted clarified 
grease, pouring in a thin stream and 
stirring vigorously. Add also 2 ounces 
of powdered borax. Boil slowly for 
10 or 15 minutes, when the mixture 
should become thick and_ stringy. 
When cold this will be found to be a 
good hard soap for family use. The 
longer it can be dried and cured the 
better. 

Hard Soap with Sal Soda. — Dis- 
solve 4 bars of shaved yellow soap in 
2 gallons of soft water; add 2 pounds 
of sal soda and 4 ounces of borax. 
Boil and stir vigorously until the in- 
gredients are thoroughly incorporated. 
Pour the soap into a washtub previ- 
ously soaked in water to prevent stick- 
ing, and just before it sets add 14 
ounces of aqua ammonia, stirring thor- 
oughly. Allow 3 or 4 days to harden, 
cut in bars, pack, and cure. 

Soda Soaps—Not Neutral. — For 
rough work, as washing coarse gar- 
ments, scouring, washing greasy pots 
and kettles, and for the use of me- 
chanics and laborers, as_ printers, 
blacksmiths, machine-shop men, and 
the like, it is quite customary to make 
a hard soap containing an excess of 
alkali. But it should be carefully 
noted that such soaps are not suitable 
for washing paint or delicate fabrics, 
and that they have a tendency to chap 
and roughen the skin. Soaps of this 
kind are made by melting down a 
good hard soap containing no excess 
of alkali with a suitable quantity of 
caustic soda lye. As the fat con- 
tained in the soap has already neu- 
tralized as much alkali as it is capable 
of acting upon, the result is merely 
the addition of a quantity of free 
alkali which, of course, increases the 
cleansing power of the soap by giving 
it a caustic quality. 

To make a soap of this kind put 3 
pound of fresh quicklime in an earth- 
en jar and pour over it 2 quarts of 
boiling water. Let stand a couple of 
hours, stirring frequently, allow the 
sediment to settle, and pour off the 
clear liquid into the soap kettle. Add 
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2 gallons of soft water, 2 pounds of 
hard white neutral soap, shaved, and 
13 pounds of sal soda; boil, stirring 
constantly until all the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed and dissolved and 
fully saponified. Now stir in 1 ounce 
of salt. Remove from the fire and 
pour into a well-soaked wooden tub 
or pail. This recipe makes a thick 
soft soap suitable for all coarse laun- 
dry and other purposes. 

Or, for a hard soap of this kind, 
first prepare a caustic soda lye by dis- 
solving 1 pound of sal soda in 13 
gallons of soft water, and slaking in 
a separate stone vessel 8 ounces of 
fresh quicklime in 2 quarts of soft 
water. Bring the soda solution to a 
boil, pour in the slaked lime in a thin 
stream, boil up 10 or 15 minutes, 
stirring constantly, and let stand over 
night to settle. Now pour off the 
clear solution, taking care not to dis- 
turb the sediment. Add 34 pounds 
of hard white neutral soap, shaved 
thin, and bring to a boil, stirring con- 
stantly until the soap is dissolved. 
Remove from the fire and stir in 1 
ounce of borax, 4 ounce of alum with 
4 to 1 ounce of any desired perfume. 
Let cool and add, if desired, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of benzine. Pour into a 
well-soaked wooden vessel to cool, and 
cut into bars with a thin wire. 

Or bring to a boil in a soap kettle 
2 gallons of soft water. Stir in 14 
pounds of sal soda and 4 pound of 
borax, until dissolved. Add in a thin 
stream 4 pound of melted tallow, stir- 
ring constantly, and 5 pounds of good 
hard yellow soap, shaved fine. Stir 
until all the ingredients are thorough- 
ly mixed and saponified. Slake in a 
separate vessel 4 or 5 pounds of fresh 
quicklime, and rub it through a coarse 
sieve to free it from lumps. Add as 
much of the fresh-slaked lime as can 
be stirred in. This is a very strong 
soap, only suitable for coarse work, 
but it will cut all kinds of grease, ink, 
tar, etc. 

Soda Soft Soaps— Not Neutral. — 
Dissolve in 2 gallons of boiling water 
1 pound of sal soda, and shave in 2 
pounds of hard white neutral soap or 
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hard white or yellow soap of the best 
quality. Boil up 5 or 10 minutes, 
stirring constantly, and pour into a 
well-soaked wooden tub or other ves- 
sel to cool. Like other soft soaps this 
preparation contains an excess of al- 
kali and is only suitable for coarse 
work, but it is a powerful cleanser. 
Other ingredients, as aqua ammonia, 
benzine, and the like, may be added 
to this soap if desired. 

Or dissolve in 2 gallons of soft 
water 4 pound of sal soda, 2 pounds 
of hard white soap, and add 4 ounce 
of aqua ammonia and 4 ounces of 
borax. 


ROSIN SOAP 


Soap with Rosin—Common Yellow 
Soap.—While making hard soap the 
addition of rosin increases its weight 
and bulk more than its value. Where 
rosin is used it is necessary to melt 
up the cake of soap with water after 
it has been removed from the lye, and 
boil. After boiling the mixture must 
be allowed to stand until cool, when 
the hard upper portion will be found 
to be pure yellow soap, and the soft 
lower portion containing the dregs 
can be scraped off and used another 
time. Rosin does not make true soap, 
but is useful in diluting animal fats, 
and when carefully prepared with 
strong alkalies and in not too large 
a proportion, it is of advantage be- 
cause it is cheap and helps to make a 
good lather. 

Rosin Soap.— A good method of 
making a rosin soap, where it is de- 
sired to incorporate as much rosin as 
possible, is to saponify the rosin and 
the grease separately. By this means 
about 15 per cent of rosin can be 
used to advantage. Some cheap soaps 
contain as much as 25 or 30 per 
cent of rosin, but these are soft and 
apt to leave a resinous coating on 
the hands, with an offensive smell, 
and are in other respects unsatisfac- 
tory. 

One gallon of strong lye will sapon- 
ify about 8 pounds of rosin. To ac- 
complish this, first reduce the rosin to 
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a powder, raise the lye to a boil, and 
introduce the rosin gently, stirring 
vigorously. Keep the mixture sim- 
mering at the boiling point and stir 
constantly, otherwise the rosin will 
form in a cake at the top of the lye 
that will retard the operation. At 
best it will require about two hours. 
Meantime saponify the grease in an- 
other kettle, and when both are done 
and still hot pour the rosin into the 
soap grease, boil, and stir vigorously 
until thoroughly incorporated. The 
addition of a small quantity of palm 
oil to the tallow will improve the soap 
by rendering it transparent and by 
giving it an agreeable flavor. 

English Bar Soap.—Take 1 gallon 
of soft water, 1 pound of good stone 
lime, 34 pounds of sal soda, 1 ounce 
of borax, 24 pounds of tallow or 
other animal fat, 1? pounds of pulver- 
ized rosin, and 1 ounce of beeswax. 
First bring the water to a boil, then 
add gradually the lime and soda, stir- 
ring vigorously. Next add the borax. 
Boil and stir until dissolved. Pour 
in the melted fat in a thin stream, 
stirring vigorously; add the rosin and 
beeswax; boil and stir until it thick- 
ens and cools in molds. This old-time 
English method is a favorite family 
recipe throughout the United States. 

Or dissolve 6 pounds of sal soda 
and 3 pounds of quicklime in 4 gal- 
lons of soft water. Let the mixture 
settle and pour off the clear soda lye. 
Raise the lye to a boil and add grad- 
ually 6 pounds of melted lard, mix- 
ing gradually until it saponifies. This 
is a good soap for all domestic pur- 
poses. 

Soft Rosin Soap — Cold Process. — 
Mix 2 ounces of powdered rosin with 
2 pounds of lard. Add 3 pounds of 
potash. Mix and set aside 5 or 6 
days. Place in a cask with 5 gal- 
lons of boiling water and stir fre- 
quently for about 2 weeks. This 
recipe will produce about 100 pounds 
of good soap. 

Rosin Soap from Soda. — Dissolve 
6 pounds of sai soda and 6 pounds of 
quicklime in 10 quarts of water. Boil 
from 20 minutes to a half hour. Re- 
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move from the fire and allow it to 
settle. Draw off the clear soda lye, 
bring it to a boil, and add 1 pound of 
powdered rosin and 7 pounds of melt- 
ed fat. Boil until saponified, which 
will require a half hour or more. 

Or use 2 pounds of sal soda and 8 
ounces of stone lime with 2 quarts of 
soft water to make a lye. Mix to- 
gether, boil, settle, and pour off the 
clear lye. Melt separately 1 pound 
of tallow, 14 ounces of rosin, and 2 
ounces of palm oil. Bring the clear 
lye to a boil and add gradually the 
other ingredients. Mix, stir, and boil 
until saponified, which will require 
20 to 30 minutes. This is a well- 
known German recipe. 


SPECIAL SOAPS 


A Soap from Caustic Soda Lye.— 
Use 3 pounds of quicklime and 6 
pounds of sal soda, with 4 gallons of 
soft water to make a lye. Mix, boil, 
settle, and pour off the clear lye. 
Bring the lye to a boil and add 6 
pounds of melted lard, stirring and 
boiling until it saponifies. 

Whale-oil Soap.—This is prepared 
from whale-oil foot, a sediment pro- 
duced in refining whale oil, by sapon- 
ification with soda lye. It is used to 
destroy insects. 

Soap Bark.—This substance, which 
can be bought of all druggists, is a 
good cleansing material for dark, sol- 
id-colored garments. It cannot be 
used for light colors, as it has a ten- 
dency to stain them. 

Make an infusion of the soap bark 
by simmering it with gentle heat in 
water kept just at the boiling point 
for 2 or 3 hours, in the proportion 
of 5 cents’ worth of bark to 1 quart 
of boiling water. Strain and bottle 
for future use. This may be used 
with a sponge to remove grease spots, 
afterwards rinsing with clear soft 
water. 

Scouring Soap.—Melt the scraps of 
soap left in the kitchen and laundry, 
or melt up any good white or yellow 
soap and add about half as much 
more, according to preference, of 
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marble dust, powdered pumice stone, 
or a good quality of clean dry sand. 
The scouring soaps bought in the 
market usually cost about as much 
for sand and other impurities as for 
actual soap. Hence they are not eco- 
nomical to buy. 

Soap from Beef Gall. — Saponify 
with gentle heat in a copper kettle or 
earthenware jar, placed in a double 
boiler, 1 pound of cocoanut oil by 
adding 4 pound of caustic soda and 
stirring constantly. Add 4 pound of 
hot white spirits of turpentine; sim- 
mer with gentle heat 3 or 4 hours, 
and then bring to a boil. When 
the contents have worked clear add 1 
pound of oxgall. Now add from 1 
to 2 pounds of shaved castile soap, 
stirring until the mixture is of about 
the consistency of dough. Take off 
the fire and allow to cool. This is a 
splendid soap for washing delicate 
fabrics, fine silk, lace, and ribbons, 
and is especially recommended for 
delicate colored articles, as it will not 
cause the colors to run. 

Masquere’s Acid Soap.— Shave 1 
pound of hard white castile soap in 
enough water to make a stiff paste. 
Add 4 ounce of oil of vitriol, gradu- 
ally rubbing the mass in a mortar or 
earthenware bowl until the acid is 
thoroughly incorporated. This is a 
strong detergent, to be used where an 
alkali would be harmful. 

Castile or Marseilles Soap. — This 
soap is usually imported and is made 
in southern Europe. It is based on 
olive oil. But as the pure olive oil 
produces a hard, brittle soap difficult 
to dissolve in water, it is usually 
combined with about 20 per cent of 
rape-seed oil. This soap is noted for 
its purity, freedom from animal odors, 
and lasting quality. It is much used 
for the toilet, especially for infants, 
and for laces and delicate fabrics. 

Other vegetable oil soaps may be 
made from castor oil and palm oil. 
The palm oil has a strong yellow color 
and a rather agreeable odor. Hence 
it is often used to scent and give a 
certain transparency to yellow soap 
and to disguise the presence of rosin. 
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Marine Soap.—A soap based upon 
the oil of the cocoanut. It is often 
used to wash in salt water for the 
reason that it is not decomposed eas- 
ily by a weak solution of salt. It is 
remarkable for extreme hardness and 
for the quantity of water it will take 
up without becoming soft. 

Sand Soaps.— These are ordinary 
soaps containing a mechanical mixture 
of sand, powdered pumice, fuller’s 
earth, and alumina. They are useful 
for scouring purposes, but should be 
sold much cheaper, bulk for bulk, than 
pure soaps. These soaps have been 
replaced on the market in recent years 
by soaps containing a mixture of solu- 
ble glass or sand combined with sodi- 
um. This is a weak alkaline com- 
pound. Hence the soaps containing 
them are alkaline, and unless they are 
rendered neutral by combining the al- 
kali with rosin or fatty acids they 
may be injurious to the skin or to 
delicate fabrics. 

Soap—Odds and Ends.—There are 
several useful ways of disposing of 
soap scraps. Dry them out thorough- 
ly on tins in a warm oven, run them 
through a meat chopper (which can, 
of course, be easily cleaned after- 
wards), pound to a powder, mix with 
bran or oatmeal, and place in small 
cheese-cloth bags for the bath. 

Or, when the scraps have accumu- 
lated, boil them with water until they 
melt and thicken. Use just enough 
water to keep them from burning. 
Pour into small molds like can covers, 
and allow them to harden. These give 
you new cakes of soap. 

Or make a jelly of bits of fine white 
soap by melting a cupful of broken 
bits in a pint of hot water. Or run | 
the soap through a meat cutter, or 
shave fine and melt with gentle heat. 
The soap will jell when cold. This 
soap jelly is useful in washing deli- 
cate fabrics, as silks, laces, and rib- 
bons, and also for the toilet. 

Or take a small spice can, fit a 
round stick of wood inside to keep 
the can in shape, and perforate the 
bottom and top by driving nails 
through the can into the wood, Put 
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soap scraps in this and use as a soap 
shaker in washing dishes. 

Uses of Soap.—Common yellow soap 
will 

Stop a mouse hole effectually. 

Make bureau drawers and windows 
which are inclined to stick work 
smoothly. 

Take the pain from a burn. 

Cut up fine (a quarter of a bar) 
and dissolved in strong, hot borax 
water, clean plated silverware. Let 
soak two or three hours in the solu- 
tion, and little rubbing will be 
needed. 

Combined with brown sugar, bring 
painful swellings to a head, and will 
draw out a splinter from under the 
nail. 

Rubbed on a nail, prevent the wood 
through which it is driven from split- 
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ting. It is often used by carpenters, 
who drive the nail through the bar 
of soap before using. 

Mixed with stove blacking, lessen 
the labor of applying and improve re- 
sult. 

Stop a leak in a boiler in emergency 
cases. 

Quickly remove the odor of perspi- 
ration. 

Serve as a substitute for wax to 
point darning yarn. 

The inner wrappers are useful to 
clean flatirons. 

Use Plenty of Each.—A bar of 
laundry soap, valued at five cents for 
the best, saved at the expense of an 
hour of the laundress’s time, value 
eighteen cents, to say nothing of the 
wear and tear on clothes occasioned 
by the extra rubbing, is extravagance. 
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NELS—DRYING CLOTHES 


THE LAUNDRY 


The contrast between the piles of 
discarded garments and soiled table 
linen accumulated at the close of the 
week, and the same articles when 
ready to be stored away after having 
been perfectly laundered, is most 
striking; but all housekeepers know 
how difficult it is to bring about this 
transformation. 

If the washing is sent away, or a 
washerwoman is employed, it is sur- 
prising to find how many different 
ways there are of washing badly. 
Either the clothes are not clean, or 
they take on a yellow or blue tinge, 
or they are musty and lack the bright- 
ness and glossy whiteness of perfectly 
laundered articles, or they may even 
be rotted and entirely ruined. Those 
who do their own washing know that 
these difficulties may be overcome by 
painstaking and hard labor. On the 
other hand, those who are constantly 
seeking to find an easy method and 
try every one of the many labor-say- 
ing plans recommended to them, often 
find that they have jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 

There is probably no one “best 
way” of washing. Family tradition 
and local individual customs usually 
control the routine of wash day. In 
other words, most women do what 
their grandmothers have done, what 
their neighbors do, and what they 
have always been in the habit of do- 
ing. In many cases the result is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. We believe, 


however, that every woman who does 
her own washing or controls the work 
of her laundress will be benefited by 
knowing just what goes on in the 
washtub and the boiler, and just how 
results that are undesirable may be 
changed for those to be preferred. 
There will always be different ways 
of ordering the routine of wash day 
as long as women differ in their tastes 
and personal preferences. According- 
ly, we outline a number of methods 
and suggest many different ideas. If 
these are tried experimentally from 
time to time we believe that most 
women will find among them sugges- 
tions that they will wish to adopt 
permanently, and that in many cases 
will revolutionize wash day and make 
it comparatively free from discom- 
fort and hard labor. 


LAUNDRY UTENSILS 


Utensils for Washing.—The list of 
utensils for the laundry includes wash 
boiler, wringer, washboard, washing 
machine, three or four tubs, two or 
three pails, clothes stick, dipper, and 
large and small clothes baskets. Wood- 
en tubs and pails are the most com- 
mon, but those made of paper or wood 
pulp are to be preferred, as they are 
lighter and will not fall to pieces if 
allowed to dry. 

The Boiler.—The ordinary tin boil- 
ers are commonly used, but a copper 
or steel boiler enameled white on the 
inside and painted some suitable color 
outside is the best. Tubs and boilers 
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shoud be fitted with faucets to avoid 
lifting and the liability of accident 
in carrying hot suds from place to 
place. With good care a wash boiler 
should last a lifetime. Hence it is 
advisable to buy the best. 

The Wringer.—The principal cost 
of a wringer is in the rubber rollers, 
and it is true economy to buy an ar- 
ticle that has rolls made of pure rub- 
ber, and that may cost $5 or $6, 
rather than a cheap article having 
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“ Utensils for the Laundry.” 


rollers made of a composition that 
will last but a short time. When the 
rollers begin to wear, wrap them 
round with straps of strong, un- 
bleached cotton cloth. This will 
lengthen their usefulness many years. 

Washing Machine.—We especially 
recommend the purchase of a good 
washing machine. Like the sewing 
machine this instrument has a very 
important bearing upon the welfare 
of the family by lessening the physical 
labor devolving upon the wife and 
mother, and thus saving much of her 
energy for the higher and more ele- 
vating duties of the household. We 
believe that any of the standard makes 
of washing machines are to be recom- 
mended in preference to the ordinary 
washboard, which is only a relic of 
barbarism. But we especially recom- 
mend the make which contains an in- 
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ner cylinder in which the clothes are 
placed, and which is revolved in an 
outer cylinder containing water. This 
method tends to cleanse the clothes 
evenly and with the least possible 
wear. Other makes accomplish the re- 
sult by holding the clothes stationary, 
agitating the water, and squeezing the 
goods, very much after the fashion of 
the old-style clothes pounder; and 
still others revolve the garments in 
the tub by means of prongs, reversing 
the motion from time to time. The 
last method is perhaps the least satis- 
factory. When the clothes are sud- 
denly stopped and sent backward by 
the reverse motion they are subjected 
to a considerable strain. But even 
this method wears out the garments 
far less than does rubbing on the 
washboard, and we strongly recom- 
mend some washing machine to every 
household. If the clothes are first 
boiled with soap and kerosene, or 
other good washing fluid, they can be 
run through the washer in about five 
minutes. Colored clothes cannot, of 
course, be boiled, and will require a 
longer time to wash. 

Small Utensils——A small toy wash- 
board is useful for washing dish tow- 
els, hand towels, handkerchiefs, hose, 
and light neckwear; also to take to 
summer resorts on vacations, as laun- 
dry bills in these places are always 
considerable. A small flatiron is also 
useful for ironing ruffles, puffings, or 
laces. Both these articles can be put 
in the trunk, and the iron can be 
heated over an alcohol lamp and used 
to press ribbons and neckwear. A 
5-gallon lard can, which can be pur- 
chased for 25 cents, is a useful sub- 
stitute for a boiler in washing small 
articles that are too dainty to put in 
the regular wash. 

Or small articles may be inclosed in 
cloth bags before being put in the 
wash boiler. 


NATURE OF THE PROCESS 


Objects of Washing.—Dirt has been 
described as ‘matter which is out of 
place.” The substances which soil 
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garments and household linen are un- 
objectionable in their proper places, 
but become dirt when transferred to 
wearing apparel and linen, and re- 
quire to be removed by washing. These 
substances are principally of three 
classes: fruit, acids, ink, and other 
things which produce stains; animal 
oils, grease, or fats from the oily exu- 
dations from the body in perspira- 
tion; or, in the case of table linen, 
from foods or from other sources; 
and particles of earth and other sol- 
ids, either mixed with grease, or caught 
in the texture of the fabric. Stains 
require special treatment according to 
the nature of the substance which pro- 
duces them; greasy substances, as oils 
or fats, require to be decomposed by 
the use of an alkali, in soaps or oth- 
erwise; and particles of earth and 
other substances, when set free from 
the grease in which they are usually 
imbedded, may be removed by the 
mechanical operations of rubbing and 
rinsing. Aside from stains, the most 
difficult part of washing is the decom- 
position, without injury to the fab- 
rics, of greasy substances by the ac- 
tion of an alkali. Unless this point 
is clearly understood, good results in 
washing will come rather from good 
luck than from good management. 

The means employed to remove dirt 
on fabrics are soaking, boiling, rub- 
bing, and rinsing, with the use of an 
alkali either in soaps or in the various 
preparations known as washing pow- 
ders and washing fluids. 

Soaking. —The object of soaking 
garments is to soften the dirt and 
loosen it by swelling the fabric. There 
is no objection to soaking the clothes 
in pure soft water for a reasonable 
time, but soaking them over night in 
water with soap and washing fluids or 
powders is not advisable. The first 
efiect of the alkali contained in soap 
is to soften the greasy substances 
which cause dirt to adhere to the fab- 
ric, and to render them soluble in 
water. But if these substances are 
not immediately removed by washing 
and rinsing, another chemical action 
takes place which produces compounds 
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that, while not always visible to the 
eye, are very much more difficult to 
remove. ‘This is especially likely to 
be the case if soap or other deter- 
gents are used which contain much 
alkali. The result is often to give 
the clothes a heavy or musty smell 
and a dingy appearance after iron- 
ing. Instead, try soaking the gar- 
ments for about twenty minutes in 
boiling water containing borax. 

Or rub soiled articles with a piece 
of wet soap on the morning of wash 
day and soak in cold water for about 
two hours before washing. 

If clothes are soaked over night 
use pure soft water only, without 
any soap or other washing com- 
pounds. If not, put the clothes to 
soak in cold soft water the very 
first thing in the morning while the 
wash water is heating and breakfast 
is being prepared, first rubbing soiled 
articles, especially the greasy spots, 
with a piece of wet soap before put- 
ting them in the water. 

Rubbing. — Rubbing is, of course, 
merely a mechanical operation, but it 
assists the action of soap and washing 
compounds by removing the greasy 
substances that have been decomposed 
by the alkali and by bringing what 
remains into contact with the alkaline 
suds. 

Right here note a helpful labor- 
saving device. Instead of rubbing, 
the clothes in the usual way, lay 
the washboard across the top of the 
tub and apply soap to them with a 
scrubbing brush having rather stiff 
bristles. Use the brush especially for 
the neck, wristbands, and other spots 
which are especially soiled or greasy. 
This cleanses them much more quick- 
ly than rubbing in the usual manner, 
besides being easier for the laundress 
and much less detrimental to the gar- 
ment. ‘This method is especially help- 
ful for men’s overalls, heavy blankets, 
and other coarse articles that are dif- 
ficult to clean, Put the clothes through 
a wringer into the second tub and 
wash again, looking them over care- 
fully for dirty spots. 

Boiling.—Boiling is also a mechan- 
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ical process, as the steam passing 
through the garments agitates them 
and loosens the particles of dirt con- 
tained in their texture. Boiling water 
and steam also increase the activity 
of the alkali in attacking and decom- 
posing the grease. 

Laundry—Rinsing.—Rinsing is a 
mechanical operation for removing 
the excess of soap, with the dirt, glyc- 
erin, and other impurities that have 
been released by the action of the 
washing compounds. 

These processes should be firmly 
fixed in mind, and the nature and 
properties of soap and other cleansing 
compounds should be fully understood 
by all who wish to obtain satisfactory 
results in washing. 

The principal object of rinsing 
clothes is to remove the excess of 
soap. Hence they must be_ thor- 
oughly rinsed until all the suds dis- 
appear from the water. If plenty 
of hot water can be had it should be 
used for the first rinsing, as the soap 
contained in the garment will dissolve 
in hot water much more readily than 
in cold. It is customary, however, to 
lift the clothes from the boiler direct- 
ly into a tub of cold rinsing water, 
rinse thoroughly, wring out into a 
second rinsing water, and continue 
rinsing until all trace of soap disap- 
pears. If any soap is left in the gar- 
ments it will unite with the bluing 
and make the clothes yellow. After 
the final rinsing and bluing the arti- 
cles must be wrung out, rolled in bun- 
dles, and sorted, starched pieces 
being placed in one basket and un- 
starched ones in another, and hung 
up to dry at once. It is a good idea 
to first spread a large, clean cloth in 
the bottom of the basket. | 

Plan for Wash Day.—The following 
routine is especially recommended: 
get up at daylight and get the wash- 
ing out of the way as early as possi- 
ble. It is surprising how much can 
be accomplished early in the morning 
before the regular routine of the day 
begins. 

First Boiling.—Next fill the boiler 
with clear soft waiter, or if the water 
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is hard, add borax to soften it. Put 
it on the stove and bring to a boil. 
Rinse out the tubs with hot water 
and soap to remove any dust that 
may have accumulated. When the 
clothes have been well soaked, run 
them through a wringer or wring 
them out lightly by hand, put them 
in tubs half filled with hot water from 
the boiler, and rub on the washboard, 
using plenty of soap. Or use the 
washing machine. 

Second Boiling.—Run them again 
through the wringer and put them in 
a boiler with cold water over the fire. 
The articles may be rubbed separate- 
ly with soap as they come from the 
wringer before being placed in the 
boiler, or shaved hard soap or other 
washing compounds may be dissolved 
in the water in which the clothes are 
boiled. If washing fluids or powders 
are used care must be taken to dis- 
solve them in the water before the 
clothes are put in, as otherwise they 
may settle in the folds of the fabrics 
and eat holes in them with the excess 
of alkali they contain. Let the clothes 
come to a boil, pressing them down 
occasionally with a clothes stick. The 
first boiler should contain the first 
sorting of fine linen, and while these 
are coming to a boil the second sort- 
ing may be in the process of rubbing. 
The boiler should be emptied and re- 
filled with cold water every time a 
new lot is put in. Clothes should be 
lifted from the boiler with a clothes 
stick, held up to drain slightly, and 
placed in a tubful of clear, cold rins« 
ing water. 
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Laundry Water Supply.—All water 
for laundry purposes must be soft or 
else the clothes cannot be made clean. 
Hard water that contains lime and 
other mineral substances, or that is 
brackish from its vicinity to the sea, 
will cause the soap to curdle and 
float on its surface. In limestone 
regions and other localities where the 
water is hard, perhaps the best meth- 
od is to collect rain water in a cis- 
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tern or rain-water barrel, but hard 
water can be softened in various ways 
for laundry purposes. 

To Test Water.—To find out wheth- 
er or not water is fit for laundry pur- 
poses, dissolve a little good white soap 
in alcohol and put a few drops of this 
solution into a glassful of water. If 
the water is pure the soap solution 
will be dissolved and the water will 
continue limpid, but if it is impure 
the soap will form into white flakes 
which will tend to float on the sur- 
face. ; 

To Soften Hard Water.—Bring the 
water to a boil and expose it to the 
air, which may be done by pouring 
it from some little height into a tub 
or other vessel, and afterwards letting 
it stand over night. 

Or boil it with the addition of a 
little baking soda, and afterwards ex- 
pose it to the air. 

Or place a quantity of clean wood 
ashes in a tightly closed woolen bag 
and immerse the bag in a tub of 
water. The required amount of ashes 
can be ascertained by experiment. 

Or use chalk, which may be put 
into the spring or well or used in a 
tub or bucket, the proper amount de- 
pending upon the extent of the im- 
purities, and to be determined in each 
locality by experiment. 

Or add a small quantity of borax 
or potash or soda lye, but care must 
be taken not to use too much, as oth- 
erwise the alkali they contain will in- 
jure the fabrics. 

Or add 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of 
quicklime to each tubful of water. 
Slake the lime with a little warm 
water, stirring it to a cream, pour 
it into a tubful or boilerful of water, 
and let stand over night or long 
enough to settle to the bottom. Pour 
off the clear water, taking care not to 
disturb the sediment. 

Rain-water Barrel—A cask to hold 
rain water should be provided with a 
hinged lid or other cover to prevent 
dust and dirt from getting in, and to 
keep out insects that would use it as 
a breeding place. It should be raised 
above the ground by stone or brick, 
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and be furnished with a spigot to 
draw off the water for use. 

To Cleanse Soapsuds.— The water 
Ysupply in some localities is exceed- 
ingly limited, and periods of drought 
sometimes occur when it is almost im- 
possible to obtain sufficient water for 
laundry purposes. Under such cir- 
cumstances a tubful or boilerful of 
water may be made to serve for an 
entire washing by cleansing it when 
necessary. This may be done by dis- 
solving a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum in half a cup of boiling water 
and stirring it into a tub or wash 
boiler of soapsuds. The soap will 
curdle and sink with the other im- 
purities to the bottom, leaving the 
water entirely clear and free from 
odor. The clear water may then be 
poured off, taking care not to disturb 
the sediment, and used again. 


LABOR-SAVING METHODS, WASHING 
FLUIDS, ETC. 


Certain compounds added to the 
water in which the clothes are boiled 
are recommended as labor savers. 
Washing fluids and powders contain 
two kinds of ingredients: volatile sub- 
stances, such as kerosene, turpentine, 
alcohol, ammonia, and camphor gum; 
and alkaline substances, as potash and 
soda lyes from wood ashes, sal soda, 
and various brands of commercial lye. 
These powerful chemicals must be used 
with the most intelligent caution. 

First Caution.—If the hands and 
arms are immersed in hot water con- 
taining turpentine, alcohol, ammonia, 
camphor, and similar substances, these 
are absorbed through the pores of the 
skin and may seriously imperil the 
health. Paralysis is said to some- 
times result from this cause. Hence 
it is best to use these compounds 
only in the boiler, and to take the gar- 
ments out of the first rinsing water 
with the clothes stick, especially if 
hot water is used, rather than to im- 
merse the arms therein. 

When turpentine has been used in 
the boiling water the clothes must be 
very thoroughly rinsed, as if any of 
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it remains in garments worn next the 
skin it may cause mischief. 

Second Caution.— Substances that 
are strong in alkali, as potash and 
soda lyes and the like, are powerful 
cleansers, but clothes should not be 
allowed to lie in water that contains 
them for any length of time. If they 
are used in the boiling water the 
clothes must be boiled for a limited 
time and immediately removed and 
rinsed thoroughly. The alkali, as has 
already been explained, continues its 
action after decomposing greasy sub- 
stances and attacks the fabrics them- 
selves. It is injurious to the skin if 
not thoroughly rinsed from under- 
wear. 

Third Caution.—All washing pow- 
ders should be thoroughly dissolved 
in the boiling water before the gar- 
ments are added, so that the alkali 
and other ingredients may be present 
in equal strength in all parts of the 
water. If these compounds are add- 
ed after the clothes have been put in 
they may settle in spots in the folds 
of the garments and eat into the fab- 
ric. 

Washing Fluids.— Most washing 
fluids amount to neither more nor less 
than potash or soda lye. In other 
words, they are liquids containing an 
excess of free alkali. Their use is 
quite customary on the ground that 
they do the work quickly and well 
and save labor, but they are open to 
the objection. that unless used with 
great caution they tend to rot the 
clothes and to roughen and chap the 
hands and arms of the laundress. 
They are, at best, only suitable for 
the coarser articles, and it is probable 
that their constant use weakens any- 
thing which they are employed to 
clean. 

Caustic Soda Lye.—A common fam- 
ily recipe for washing fluid is caustic 
soda lye. Dissolve 1 pound of sal 
soda in 1 gallon of boiling water. 
Slake separately 8 ounces of fresh 
quicklime in 2 quarts of water. Bring 
the soda solution to a boil, pour in 
the slaked lime in a thin stream, stir- 
ring constantly, and let the mixture 
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stand over night. Pour off the clear 
lye, taking care not to disturb the 
sediment, and preserve in glass bot- 
tles or stone jugs. When this fluid is 
used it is customary to soak the 
clothes over night in clear water, 
wring them out, and soap the soiled 
places. The boiler is then half filled 
with water which is brought to a boil 
and 1 teacupful of this fluid is stirred 
in thoroughly, after which the clothes 
are added and boiled for half an hour, 
when they can be cleaned with very 
little rubbing. The injury that the 
lye may do the fabric is not likely to 
be noticed as a result of a single 
washing, and the gradual weakening 
of the garment is likely to be attrib- 
uted to ordinary wear. Hence it is 
often asserted that this and other 
washing fluids can be used without 
rotting ordinary fabrics. But the in- 
jury, though slight, is certain. At all 
events, if such fluids are used the 
greatest care must be taken not to let 
garments lie long in the suds, to rinse 
them very thoroughly in two or three 
waters and hang them out as quickly 
as possible. This washing fluid may 
be used in hot water for scrubbing 
floors, removing grease spots, and 
cleaning greasy pots, kettles, and the 
like. But care must be taken not to 
use it on tinware or aluminum or 
strong enough to injure the hands. 
Caustic Potash Lye—The basis of 
another class of washing fluids fre- 
quently recommended is potash lye, 
which is perhaps even more injurious 
than caustic soda lye, requiring the 
same cautions and being open to the 
same objections. The addition of 
various other ingredients, as borax, 
ammonia, and the like, may be re- 
garded as beneficial, as they tend to 
increase the cleansing properties of 
the fluid, and thus lessen the amount 
of pure lye necessary to do the work. 
Put 4 pound of concentrated lye in 
an earthenware jar or iron kettle and 
pour over it 1 gallon of cold water. 
Stir with a wooden stick until dis- 
solved, and let stand until cold. Dis- 
solve, each in a separate vessel, 4 
pound of borax, 4 pound of salts of 
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tartar, and 4 pound of lump am- 
monia (not aqua ammonia), using in 
each case as little water as possible. 
After the solution of lye is cold, pour 
into it each of the other solutions in 
a thin stream, stirring constantly, 
pour the mixture into large glass bot- 
tles or earthenware jugs, and cork 
tightly. Use this washing fluid in the 
proportion of 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls 
to each pailful of water. In all cases 
dissolve it in the wash boiler before the 
clothes are put in, for if the clothes 
are put in first and the washing fluid 
afterwards, it will be stronger in some 
places than others, and be more likely 
to injure the garments. 

Or put 1 pound of crude potash in 
an earthenware jug and pour over it 1 
gallon of soft water. When cold stir in 
4 ounce of sal ammoniac and }4 ounce 
of saltpeter previously dissolved in a 
little soft water. Use this fluid at the 
rate of 1 pint to 6 or 8 gallons of water. 

Or dissolve separately 4 pound of 
sal soda and 4 pound of potash lye, 
each in 2 quarts of water. Mix the 
two together and pour into a gallon 
jug. Use a teacupful to a boilerful 
of water. 

Or put 1 can of potash lye in an 
earthenware jar, pour over it 2 gal- 
lons of cold water, and add 1 pound 
of borax and 1 pint of liquid am- 
monia. Pour into stone jugs and cork 
tightly. Use a teacupful to each boil- 
er, and also half a bar of soap shaved 
fine. 

Washing Fluids with Turpentine. 
—Turpentine as a washing fluid, with 
or without other ingredients, as cam- 
phor, alcohol, ammonia, and the like, 
is often recommended, but unless 
great caution is observed it is very 
likely to be injurious. These sub- 
stances, especially turpentine and al- 
cohol, open the pores of the skin and 
thus expose a person to the liability 
of taking cold in hanging out the 
clothes. Their frequent use is also 
debilitating. Hence these substances 
should not be used when washing is 
done by hand. They are only per- 
missible where the clothes are pound- 
ed in the old-fashioned way, or the 
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work is done by a washing machine. 
Even breathing the fumes of turpen- 
tine in the steam of the laundry may 
be dangerous under certain circum- 
stances, and, on the whole, these reci- 
pes should be used only with the 
greatest caution. Clothes washed with 
turpentine should be rinsed very thor- 
oughly to remove all traces of it be- 
fore being worn, as otherwise it will 
be injurious to the skin. 

To a boilerful of hot water add 14 
bars of hard soap shaved fine, 1 table- 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, and 
1 teaspoonful of aqua ammonia; bring 
to a boil and stir until all are dis- 
solved before putting in the clothes. 

Or, in addition to the soap, use 
1 tablespoonful of spirits of turpen-. 
tine and 1 tablespoonful of powdered 
borax. 

Or to 6 or 8 gallons of water add 1 
pound of hard soap shaved fine, 4 
ounce of spirits of turpentine, and 3 
ounce of aqua ammonia. ' 

Or 1 tablespoonful of kerosene and 
1 tablespoonful of turpentine. 

Or, for a washing fluid, shave 2 
pounds of hard white or yellow soap 
into a saucepan, pour over it 1 quart 
of soft water, and melt with gentle 
heat, stirring frequently. Stir in 1 
tablespoonful of white-wine vinegar, 
2 tablespoonfuls of aqua ammonia, 
and 6 tablespoonfuls of spirits of tur- 
pentine. Pour into large glass bottles 
or stone jugs and cork tightly to pre- 
vent evaporation. Use this fluid at 
the rate of 2 tablespoonfuls to 6 or 8 
gallons of the water in which the 
clothes are soaked, and the same 
quantity in the wash boiler. 

To whiten clothes take spirits of 
turpentine, 1 tablespoonful; powdered 
borax, 1 tablespoonful. Mix well and 
use in the water in which the clothes 
are boiled. 

Or first soap the water in which the 
clothes are to be boiled, then add the 
following: spirits of turpentine, 1 
tablespoonful; aqua ammonia, | table- 
spoonful. Housekeepers who have used 
this washing fluid value it highly. 

Washing Fluids with Sal Soda.— 
Dissolve 4 pound of sal soda and 4 
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pound of borax in 1 gallon of boiling 
soft water. Add 2 gallons of cold 
soft water and 1 ounce of gum cam- 
phor dissolved in } pint of alcohol. 
Stir well and put in corked bottles or 
fruit jars. Add 4 teaspoonfuls of 
this preparation to 1 pint of soft soap 
or 1 bar of hard soap cut into fine 
shavings, and dissolve the whole in a 
boilerful of hot water before putting 
in the clothes, 

Or dissolve 4 pound of washing 
soda and } pound of borax in 4 
quarts of boiling soft water. When 
cold add 4 teacupful of aqua am- 
monia and pour into corked bottles 
or fruit jars. Dissolve in the wash 
boiler in the proportion of 1 teacupful 
to 1 pailful of water before the clothes 
are put in. 

Or dissolve 1 pound of sal soda and 
4 pound of quicklime in 6 quarts of 
boiling water. When the mixture has 
settled, pour off and bottle the clear 
liquid, which is soda lye. This is a 
very powerful washing fluid. One 
cupful is added to a boilerful of hot 
water containing 1 pint of soft soap 
or 1 pound of hard soap cut in shay- 
ings will thoroughly cleanse and bleach 
the clothes. This fluid tends to bright- 
en rather than to fade the colors of 
calico and colored flannels. The clothes 
must not be allowed to lie in the 
water. The boiling, sudsing, rinsing, 
and bluing must follow each other in 
rapid succession until the clothes are 
hung on the line, which should be by 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

Dissolve in 1 gallon of cold soft 
water 1 pound of concentrated lye 
and 2 ounces each of powdered am- 
monia (muriate of ammonia) and salts 
of tartar. Preserve in glass bottles 
or fruit jars, tightly corked. Use a 
cupful of this fluid with a bar of soap 
and boil 15 minutes. 

Or make a saponaceous lye by boil- 
ing 1 gallon of wood ashes in suf- 
ficient soft water to dissolve the ashes, 
then add 2 or 3 handfuls of fresh 
quicklime. Mix thoroughly while boil- 
ing and afterwards cool until the sed- 
iment settles. Draw off the pure 
water and add 1 pint of oil or melted 
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grease strained through cheese cloth 
for each 20 quarts of this liquid. 
Ashes from hard wood are the best, 
but if the ashes do not contain a suf- 
ficient amount of alkali a small 
amount of potash or soda may be 
added. The result should be a milk- 
white liquor. Use 1 cupful to a boil- 
erful of water with 1 pound of shaved 
hard soap. 

Or this composition, used by the 
French: hard soap, 1 pound; water, 
6 gallons; spirits of turpentine, 4 


ounce; aqua ammonia, 4 ounce. Mix 
well and bottle ready for use. 
Or brown soap, 2 pounds. Cut it 


up and put it into a clean pot, adding 
1 quart of clear soft water. Set over 
the fire and melt thoroughly, stir- 
ring it up from the bottom occasion- 
ally. Take from the fire and stir in 
real white vinegar, 1 teaspoonful; aqua 
ammonia, 2 large teaspoonfuls; spirits 
of turpentine, 7 large teaspoonfuls. 
Stir all well together, put the mixture 
immediately into a stone jar, and coy- 
er without delay so that the ammonia 
will not evaporate. Keep it closely 
covered. 

Washing Powders. — Commercial 
washing powders, such as pearline, 
soapine, and the like, are said by 
chemists to be composed of hard 
white soap ground to powder and 
mixed with pulverized sal soda in ap- 
proximately equal parts. Hence they 
are liable to the sanse objections as 
sal soda, which is well known to con- 
tain an excess of alkali. They are, 
however, useful for dishwashing, scrub- 
bing, and many other purposes. They 
can be made at home much more 
cheaply than they can be purchased. 

To make washing powder, melt in 
a double boiler 1 ounce of good white 
glue in 1 gallon of hot water to make 
a thin glue size. Mix equal parts of 
granulated soda ash with granulated 
sal soda, pulverizing them into grains 
about the size of coarse sand by 
means of a rolling pin. Pour over 
this mixture the solution of glue, or 
use instead pure linseed oil and stir 
until the mass forms a stiff, thick 
paste, Spread out the whole on a 
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table top or other flat surface in a 
warm room to dry. 

Or, instead of the solution of glue, 
use a solution of 1 pint of linseed oil 
to 1 gallon of water. 

Soap Jelly.—Dissolve 1 teaspoonful 
of any good washing powder in a 
cupful of hot water, or dissolve any 
desired quantity of shaved hard white 
or yellow soap in twice its own bulk 
of hot water, using a double boiler. 
Use instead of soft soap for delicate 
fabrics. 

Kerosene for Washing.—This is a 
favorite labor-saving article in many 
households. Use for each boilerful of 
water 1 pound of good hard soap in 
shavings and 1 teaspoonful of kero- 
sene to each pail of water, or about 
24 tablespoonfuls for a wash _ boiler 
two thirds full of water. Should it 
be necessary to add more water after 
the first or second boiling, put in 4 
pound of shaved soap and 1 table- 
spoonful more of kerosene. This mix- 
ture will not injure fabrics and will 
evaporate when the clothes are laun- 
dered so as to leave no odor. When 
kerosene is used very little rubbing 
will be required. 

Special Hints——When rinsing large 
linen pieces, as sheets, tablecloths, and 
large towels, gather the middle of the 
piece into the hand and souse the 
' edges in the water several times. This 
leaves the selvage smooth and ready 
for the iron. 

If a little cooked starch is put into 
the rinsing water it will add just 
enough stiffness to launder properly 
and will give to old linen the appear- 
ance of new. 

A little pipe clay dissolved in the 
water in which the linens are washed 
will assist in cleansing the more 
soiled articles, and also in giving 
them the appearance of having been 
bleached. 

The addition of a teaspoonful of 
paraffin will assist in removing stains. 

A small vegetable brush may be 
used to apply soap and water to the 
spots on the eoarser linens, and a nail- 
brush is convenient to use on the deli- 
cate fabrics, 
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Fine cotton goods, as lawns, cam- 
brics, and muslins, should not be 
washed with linen, especially un- 
bleached linen, as the latter has a 
tendency to discolor them. 

Delicate dresses of lawn, muslin, 
cambric, and print goods should not 
be boiled or rubbed with soap. They 
should be washed in tepid water in 
which soap has been previously dis- 
solved, rinsed quickly, and dried in 
the shade. 

A quart of bran sewed into a tight 
bag and boiled in the wash boiler 
will assist in cleansing delicate gar- 
ments. 

The addition of a handful of salt 
helps to set the colors of light cam- 
brics and dotted lawns. 

A little beef gall will brighten yel- 
low, purple, or green tints. 

Handkerchiefs. — Handkerchiefs 
used by persons who have affections 
of the nose, throat, and lungs, as 
grippe, catarrh, bronchitis, and the 
like, should not be put in laundry 
bags or clothes hampers containing 
the family wash. The easiest and 
most sanitary method of handling 
these articles is to keep for the pur- 
pose a large tin or enameled-ware pan 
containing a strong solution of com- 
mon salt. Drop the handkerchiefs into 
this, place the pan on the stove when 
clear from cooking, and bring to a 
boil. They may now be rinsed with 
clean water and put into the rest of 
the laundry, or the pan may be filled 
with boiling water containing a table- 
spoonful of any good washing pow- 
der, the handkerchiefs returned to it 
and boiled from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, then removed, rinsed, 
and laid aside for ironing. 

To Wash Corsets.—Choose a clear, 
sunny day; make a strong solution of 
good soapsuds and a small amount of 
ammonia, spread the corsets on a 
clean board or table and scrub with 
a good stiff brush until thoroughly 
clean. Apply clear water in the same 
way to rinse them and hang immedi- 
ately in the sun. Do not wring out. 
Let them drip dry, and the shape will 
not be changed. 
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Or make good warm suds, lay the 
corsets on a washboard and _ scrub 
thoroughly on both sides with a stiff 
brush. Then scald a little, rinse thor- 
oughly, starch slightly, and dry. When 
ironed they look much better than 
when rubbed on a washboard. 

Special Pieces——In addition to the 
regular wash day it is often advisable 
to lay aside small muslins, laces, rib- 
bons, and other delicate articles to be 
washed at other times when they can 
have special attention, rather than to 
put them into the weekly wash. Blan- 
kets and other heavy articles can also 
be washed to better advantage by 
themselves, and in the season when 
the days are long and bright. 
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Care for Colored Goods.—All col- 
ored goods, especially light dress goods 
having delicate colors, as colored lin- 
ens, muslins, lawns, or cambrics; and 
prints, as chintz, ginghams, and cali- 
coes, require special care in washing. 
They must be handled separately from 
other articles, and in many respects 
it is better to make a special job of 
washing fine colored goods on another 
day than the regular wash day. Care 
must be taken in washing colored 
goods that the colors do not soak out 
or run. This may be prevented in 
two ways: by a special process in 
washing, different-from the method of 
washing white goods, and by the ad- 
dition of various substances to the 
washing or rinsing water to set the 
colors. 

Cautions for Colored Goods.—The 
best general caution for handling col- 
ored goods is to avoid extremes of 
heat or cold, to avoid hard wringing, 
and to wash and do them up as quick- 
ly as possible. They must not be 
soaked or otherwise delayed in wash- 
ing, boiled, scalded, or exposed to di- 
rect sunlight or the heat of a very 
hot iron. No form of washing soda, 
soft soap, or washing powders or 
fluids containing free alkali should be 
employed. Use pure white or yellow 
neutral soap only for this purpose. 
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Neither must they be allowed to 
freeze. 

To prevent the colors from running 
they may be set by adding certain sub- 
stances to the suds or rinsing water 
or both. 

Don’ts for Colored Goods. — Don’t 
soak or soap colored goods over 
night. 

Don’t boil them, don’t wash in hot 
water, don’t use washing fluids, wash- 
ing powders, or anything else con- 
taining the slightest particle of sal 
soda, 

Don’t put them all into the tub at 
once. 

Don’t let them lie any longer than 
necessary in the suds, rinsing water, 
or clothes basket. 

Don’t hang them up to dry so that” 
the right side will be exposed to the 
het sun. 

Don’t hang them in the sun at all if 
shade is available. 

Don’t iron them with a very hot 
iron. 

To Wash Colored Goods.—Sort out 
the calicoes and other prints, colored 
linens, etc., and prepare suds with 
cold or lukewarm water and good 
hard white or yellow soap. Have at 
hand a tub of rinsing water contain- 
ing alum, oxgall, or other substances 
to set the colors. Wash each piece 
separately, commencing with the light- 
est in color, rinse, and wring it out 
as quickly as possible, leaving the re- 
maining pieces in a dry state. Wash 
all the colored articles as quickly as 
possible, turn them wrong side out, 
and hang them up to dry, if possible, 
in the shade. 

To Suds Colored Goods. — Prepare 
suds by shaving hard white soap in 
soft water at the rate of about half 
a bar to two pailfuls of water. Bring 
the water to a boil, remove from the 
fire, and allow it to cool until it will 
bear the hands comfortably. 

Do not rub soap on delicate colored 
goods. Wash the garments quickly. 
Put them in the water one at a time, 
and rub as little as possible; rather 
souse them up and down in the hot 
suds. If the suds become foul, pre- 
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pare a fresh lather. Wash each gar- 
ment by itself as quickly as possible. 

To Wring Colored Goods.—Do not 
wring out delicate colored articles, but 
squeeze them'gently as dry as possible 
between the hands. 

To Rinse Colored Goods.—Rinse in 
two or three clear rinsing waters, add- 
ing various ingredients, according to 
the goods, to set the colors. 

To Dry Colored Goods. — Select 
bright, clear weather to wash delicate 
and expensive colored garments, and 
when washed hang them to dry in the 
shade. The best goods will fade if 
hung in the sunshine. In freezing 
weather they may be dried indoors by 
the fire, as the colors will be irrep- 
arably injured if they are allowed to 

* freeze. 

To Wash Calicoes.—An exception 
to the rule against soaking colored 
articles is found in the custom of 
soaking calicoes and other print goods 
in a strong solution of salt before 
washing. Authorities variously recom- 
mend soaking the articles in strong 
salt water for periods of half an hour 
to over night. We would recommend 
experimenting with a sample of the 
goods before soaking delicate or ex- 
pensive fabrics for a long period. 
First soak new calico garments in 
strong salt water. Dissolve 3 gills of 
salt in 1 gallon of hot water, not boil- 
ing. Put in the garments and soak 
until the colors are thoroughly set. 
The time required will vary accord- 
ing to the fabrics, and may be deter- 
mined by experimenting with sam- 
ples. We would recommend 15 min- 
utes to a half hour as an average. 

Wash same as other colored goods, 
using alum or oxgall in the suds and 
salt in the rinsing water. Use alum 
preferably for green. 

Black calico may be washed in an 
infusion of potato starch. Peel two 
or three potatoes, scrape them, boil, 
and strain, washing the calico in the 
pure liquid. 

Or wash in an infusion of wheat 
bran as hereinafter suggested. 

Colored Goods—To Fix Their Color. 
—Substances recommended for fixing 
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the colors of calicoes and other col- 
ored articles vary with the colors and 
the nature of the fabric. They in- 
clude oxgall, salt, infusion of hay, 
alum, and lemon juice or vinegar; for 
red articles, borax, and for black 
goods lye and black pepper. 

Of these, oxgall and salt are the 
most popular. The gall of an ox can 
be obtained from the butcher. It may 
be preserved by adding to it a hand- 
ful of salt, and keeping it corked 
tightly. A bottle of this preparation 
should be always kept on hand in the 
laundry. Use 1 teacupful to 5 gal- 
lons of water. 

Common salt may be used in the 
proportion of 4 cupful to 2 gallons 
of water; alum, 1 ounce to each gal- 
lon of water; borax, 1 tablespoonful 
to the gallon; vinegar or lemon juice, 
the same. Add these substances in 
the above proportion to both suds and 
rinsing water. 

Or use a large tablespoonful of ox- 
gall in the suds and a teaspoonful of 
vinegar in each rinsing water. 

Or use alum in the suds and vine- 
gar in the rinsing water. 

Do not use both oxgall and alum. 

To Fix Light, Solid Colors. — To 
permanently fix blue, slate, and stone 
colors in cotton fabrics, dissolve 1 
ounce of sugar of lead in 24 gallons 
of hot water. Stir with a wooden 
stick, and let stand until lukewarm. 
Immerse the garments in this solu- 
tion for 1 to 2 hours, and hang up 
to drip dry in the shade before wash- 
ing. Remember that sugar of lead is 
poisonous; hence, after being dried, 


_ these articles should be washed thor- 


oughly and rinsed in plenty of clear 
water. 

To Fix Dark, Solid Colors——To fix 
black and other dark colors, dissolve 
2 cupfuls of salt in 24 gallons of 
water, immerse the articles until they 
are thoroughly saturated, and hang 
them up to drip dry in a shady place. 
Add a tablespoonful of salt to the 
rinsing water. 

Or, to prevent black goods and 
hosiery from turning brown, use very 
strong bluing in the water. For black 
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goods, also, add a teacupful of lye to 
each pailful of soapsuds in which the 
articles are washed. They must be 
washed quickly and the excess of lye 
thoroughly rinsed out in clear cold 
water to which salt has been added. 

Or, for black goods, prepare an in- 
fusion of 1 tablespoonful of powdered 
black pepper with sufficient water to 
cover the articles, and steep them in 
it for a half hour before washing. 

To Fix Pinks, Reds, and Greens.— 
Vinegar is especially recommended 
for pink, red, or green goods to 
brighten the color; salt for black, 
blue, and green colors. Hence, to fix 
pink or green, add 4 cupful of strong 
vinegar to 24 gallons of water, im- 
merse the articles, and let them drip 
dry in the shade. 

To Fix Red or Scarlet.—For red or 
scarlet table napkins add 1 table- 
spoonful of borax to each gallon of 
soapsuds when washing. 

To Fix Solid-colored Linens.— A 
strong infusion of common hay made 
by boiling the hay and straining off 
the clear liquor is recommended for 
French linens; black pepper, 1 tea- 
spoonful for each pailful of water, for 
gray and brown linens. 

To Wash Colored Goods with Bran. 
—Delicate lawn and muslin dresses, 
also chintz and cretonne, may be 
washed without soap in an infusion 
of wheat bran. This process cannot 
possibly harm the most delicate fab- 
rics. Boil 1 quart of wheat bran in 
3 quarts of water for about 15 min- 
utes, and strain off the clear liquor 
into the wash water. Boil the bran 
again for 15 minutes in an equal 
quantity of water, and strain off the 
resulting infusion into the rinsing 
water. 

For the wash water add to the in- 
fusion of bran about an equal quan- 
tity of clear soft water. Add also, 
to set the colors, a tablespoonful of 
oxgall or a small lump of alum. Use 
no soap, as the bran itself possesses 
sufficient cleansing properties. Wash 
with as little rubbing and wringing as 
possible. 

Rinse first in the lukewarm bran 
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water, adding salt, and afterwards in 
clear water containing a little gum 
arabic. No starch will be required. 
The bran after having been strained 
may be fed to pigs or chickens. 

To Clean Colored Goods with Raw 
Potatoes.— Grate the potatoes to a 
fine pulp and mix with 1 pint of water 
for each pound of grated potato. Sift 
with a coarse sieve and let the liquid 
settle until the starch accumulates at 
the bottom. The clear liquid remain-< 
ing may be bottled for future use. To 
apply, lay a linen towel over the wash- 
board and spread the soiled garment 
upon it. Sponge with the clear liquid 
and afterwards rinse with clear cold 
water. 


LACES AND LACE CURTAINS 


To Wash Lace.—To wash cotton or 
linen lace or embroidery prepare suds 
of hard white soap with hot water, to 
which add 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of 
borax. If much soiled, boil the arti- 
cles in the suds before or after wash- 
ing, or both. Squeeze them with the 
hands or draw them through the fin- 
gers in the suds until clean, rinse in 
clear water, add to the last water 
about 4 teaspoonful of granulated 
sugar to 1 pint of water, and iron 
without starching. 

White Laces——White linen and cot- 
ton laces and embroideries may be 
washed in soapsuds in the same man- 
ner as other delicate white goods, ex- 
cept that more care is required in 
their handling. To prepare these goods 
for the laundry, baste the small pieces, 
as doilies and smaller embroideries, 
Battenberg pieces, edging, and the 
like, on a piece of linen or cotton 
cloth larger than the lace: Take care 
to catch every point with basting 
thread. Several small articles can be 
basted on one large piece. After wash- 
ing, if the cloth is stretched, the lace 
will dry in perfect condition without 
ironing. Fine lingerie, as lace waists, 
etc., may be basted inside a pillow 
case or special cotton bag prepared 
with a draw string for this purpose, 
and need not be taken out from the 
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time it is put into the first wash water 
until after it is hung on the line, dried, 
and ready to iron. This prevents the 
lace from being frayed or torn by 
buttons catching in it, ete. Lace edg- 
ing and other long pieces may be 
quickly basted on to a piece of cloth 
with the sewing machine by making 
the stitch long. 

Or, to prepare a long piece of lace 
for the laundry, it may be wound 
around a large glass bottle. First 
surround the bottle with a jacket of 
cotton or linen cloth sewed on. At- 
tach one end of the lace to this cloth 
jacket with basting thread, and roll 
the lace around it, overlapping care- 
fully as in bandaging. Catch the ends 
and edges through the cloth jacket 
with basting thread. 

To Soak Laces.—If lace is much 
soiled it may be soaked for an hour 
or more before washing in suds made 
of cold water and naphtha or curd 
soap. Do not use yellow soap or any 
form of washing compound which may 
contain free alkali. 

To Prepare Laces for the Wash.— 
First remove all stains, and if much 
soiled by perspiration wash in soap 
and cold water, rubbing the soiled 
spots gently between the fingers. Af- 
ter the stains have all been removed 
the lace may be washed in warm 
suds, and, if ,necessary, afterwards 
boiled. 

To Suds Laces.—Only the purest 
hard white curd soaps should be used 

‘ for washing laces. Many persons save 
the scraps of fine castile and other 
toilet soaps, melt them with a small 
quantity of water in a double boiler, 
and make a soap jelly for use with 
these delicate fabrics. It is better to 
make soapsuds in a small kettle with 
soft water and fine soap in which to 
boil these articles than to put them 
in the regular boiler. If they are not 
much soiled do not boil them, but 
bring the suds to a boil and pour over 
the laces, letting them soak until the 
water is cool enough to bear the 
hands. Wash as other fine goods, 
stripping between the hands as light- 
ly as possible and sousing up and 
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down in the suds. Use two or more 
fresh suds if necessary. 

To Boil Laces.—Laces that are much 
soiled may be, if prepared and pro- 
tected in the above manner, boiled in 
soapsuds the same as other white 
goods. To, boil laces rolled about a 
bottle, first saturate the lace with 
olive oil or sweet oil, prepare strong 
soapsuds, and stand the bottle up- 
right. Or the bottle may merely be 
dropped in with other articles. 

To Rinse and Dry.— Rinse laces 
thoroughly in clear water, pressing 
the water out of them with the hands 
and dry in the hot sun without re- 
moving from the cloth or bottle which 
protect them. 

Point Lace and Battenberg.—Point 
lace may be washed as other laces if 
very carefully basted to a piece of 
fine white flannel and another piece 
of flannel basted over it. Care must 
be taken to catch all the points, using 
very fine basting thread. After rins- 
ing, the flannel must be carefully 
stretched, and while still damp ironed, 
without removing the lace, until per- 
fectly dry. 

Or the professional method may be 
employed, which is as follows: stretch 
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“* Stretch the Duck Out of Doors.” 


the lace, face down, on a piece of 
clean white duck and carefully tack it 
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on, using very fine basting thread and 
taking pains to catch all the points. 
Stretch the duck tent fashion over a 
rod out of doors on a clear day. Make 
a lather of fine castile or curd soap 
and apply the soapsuds with a soft 
brush, as an old toothbrush or a nail- 
brush with soft bristles, or with a 
sponge, until it is thoroughly cleaned. 
Rinse by pouring over it water con- 
taining a little alum. Add a little 
bluing to the last rinsing water. Ap- 
ply thin starch or a solution of gum 
arabic with a sponge, and when nearly 
dry lay a Turkish towel over the iron- 
ing board, put the duck on this with 
the lace underneath, and iron the 
duck. This is a perfectly safe meth- 
od and gives a polish which cannot 
be acquired in any other way. 

To Wash a White Lace Veil.—If 
not much soiled, first wash in cold 
water with castile or curd soap, squeez- 
ing between the fingers without rub- 
bing. When stains and spots have 
disappeared, squeeze gently from the 
cold water and pour over it the hot 
suds. Let stand until cool enough to 
bear the hands, and continue squeez- 
ing with the fingers until perfectly 
clean, changing the suds if necessary. 
If much soiled, put the veil in a cot- 
ton bag and boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Rinse in cold water with a little 
bluing, and starch with a thin solution 
of gum arabic, rice water, or corn 
starch. Stretch to its original shape 
and spread over a linen towel stretched 
tent fashion out of doors, and in the 
bright sun if possible. Pull the edges 
out to their proper shape and fasten 
with pins. When nearly dry iron on 
a Turkish towel through a piece of 
flannel or linen cloth. 

To Wash Black Lace.—Make suds 
of castile or other hard white soap 
and boiling water, and add a table- 
spoonful of oxgall to set the color. 
Allow this to cool until it will bear 
the hand, then immerse the lace and 
cleanse by squeezing gently with the 
fingers. Rinse in two or more cold 
waters, adding salt to the first and 
bluing to the last. Starch with a thin 
solution of gum arabic or common 
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glue made by dissolving a piece of 
thin glue about an inch square in a 
quart of boiling water. Or use thin 
rice water or cornstarch. Lay over 
black silk or cambric stretched tent 
fashion, stretch, and pin the edges 
securely. When dry arrange face down 
on a Turkish towel, and iron through 
a thin cloth, following the pattern with 
the point of the iron. Use a warm, 
not hot, iron, as much heat will turn 
the lace rusty. 

To Sponge Black Lace.—First dust 
the articles thoroughly and _ stretch, 
face down, over a piece of black goods, 
tacking down the edges with basting 
thread. Sponge with dilute ammonia 
and water. 

Or sponge with green tea. 

Or use borax water in the propor- 
tion of 1 teaspoonful of borax to 1 
pint of soft water. 

Use, if convenient, an old black kid 
glove as a sponge. Press while still 
damp and without removing from the 
cloth to which it is basted. Lay the 
lace on a Turkish towel protected by 
a piece of dry black goods and iron 
through the protecting cloth on the 
wrong side, using a warm, not hot, 
iron. 

Or a long piece of lace may be 
wound about a bottle and put in a 
warm place to dry. Avoid the direct 
heat of the sun or of a hot stove or 
iron, as these tend to give black arti- 
cles a rusty appearance. 

Lace Curtains—When To Launder 
Them.—Have a special day at house- 
cleaning time for lace curtains, doilies, 
dresser scarfs, aid all articles of fancy 
work. These require suds made of 
fancy soap and more care in the laun- 
dry than ordinary articles; hence they 
should be handled by themselves and 
given special treatment. After being 
done up they can be laid away until 
house cleaning is finished, and put up 
as each room is cleaned. 

To Air Lace Curtains——Lace cur- 
tains may be cleaned easily and will 
not need washing so often if hung on 
the line on a clear day with a gentle 
breeze—not too windy—and dusted by 
the wind. Washing these articles is a 
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delicate and difficult business, and they 
necessarily suffer more or less from 
the process. 

To Prepare Curtains for the Laun- 
dry.—Stitch a narrow piece of tape 
along the hem of net or lace curtains 
before they go to the laundry. This 
keeps the curtain from pulling out of 
shape when ironed. Lay the curtains 
on an old sheet and brush them care- 
fully with a soft brush to remove the 
dust. Fold them separately as a table- 
cloth is folded, taking care to keep 
the edges perfectly together until the 
folds are about two feet square. Baste 
a strip of white muslin along the 
edges to keep the package in order 
and quilt slightly with basting thread. 
In this shape large curtains can be 
put into suds and cleaned with a 
pounder or otherwise. 

Or fold them carefully and insert 
in a pillowcase, running through them 
at intervals strong basting thread to 
keep them flat and prevent their 
bunching in the end of the case. 

Or they may be carefully gathered 
crosswise and tied loosely in a bunch 
by two or three cords at intervals. 
Wash like other fine white goods, first, 
if much soiled, soaking for an hour 
or more in soap and cold water, next 
rubbing gently between the hands in 
warm or hot soapsuds, and afterwards 
boiling in one or more hot suds ac- 
cording to their condition. Rinse first 
in hot water, afterwards two or three 
times in cold water, adding bluing to 
the last. Kerosene, ammonia, or tur- 
pentine may be used in the boiling 
water, but no washing powders that 
may contain free alkali. 

Or put the curtain in a large tin 
funnel with a wooden handle attached 
to it; work it through suds and rins- 
ing water in such a way that the water 
will pass through the curtain and out 
at the bottom of the funnel, removing 
the dirt by suction. This process will 
not injure the most delicate fabrics, 
no matter how long it may continue. 

Colored Curtains.—If there is any 
doubt about colors being fast, deli- 
cate-colored curtains may be cleansed 
with gasoline. 
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To Dry Curtains—If curtains are 
dried out of doors, cover the line on 
which they are hung with one or more 
thicknesses of paper or throw over it 
a dry sheet. This will prevent the 
clothespin from marking the articles 
and keep them from being injured by 
the wind. 

Or, if the curtains are folded and 
basted together with muslin, dry them 
before taking them out of the folds. 

Or lay a blanket on the floor 
and spread the wet curtains on it, 
stretching them carefully. They will 
keep their place and dry without fas- 
tening. 

To Stretch Curtains.— A curtain 
stretcher is not used in most families, 
and hence is something of a luxury. 
Sometimes two or three families in a 
neighborhood can combine to purchase 
one for their common use. As a sub- 
stitute lay a sheet or clean wrapping 
paper on the floor, stretch the cur- 
tains over this, and fasten by means 
of heavy pins called bank pins, which 
can be obtained at the stores. Use a 
pin for each scallop, driving them in- 
to the floor with a tack hammer. Lay 
other curtains over these, hooking 
them on the same pins, as is done on 
stretchers. Several curtains may be 
hooked on the same set of pins. The 
pins may be afterwards removed and 
used again. 

Or the curtains may be pinned to . 
sheet laid upon the carpet, two or 
three curtains by carefully matching 
the scallops being pinned down at the 
same time. 

Or stretch a sheet on a quilting 
frame, and pin the curtains to this. 

Or, while damp, hang the curtains, 
one at a time, on a curtain rod, and 
slip a heavy rod or curtain pole 
through the hem at the bottom. Stretch 
the curtains to their full width, and 
allow them to hang until dry. The 
weight of the rod at the bottom will 
stretch them sufficiently. 


SILKS AND SATIN 


To Launder Silks.——To wash silk 
dresses and other garments, ribbons, 
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handkerchiefs, stockings, and the like, 
first rip apart made-up garments, 
shake, and brush thoroughly to free 
them from dust. Prepare soap jelly 
by cutting castile or other good white 
hard soap into shavings, pour over it 
about double its own bulk of water, 
and dissolve by gentle heat. Have 
ready two or three tubs or pans and 
fill these partly full of hot water. 
Thus the washing and rinsing waters 
will cool alike and always be of ex- 
actly the same temperature. This is 
the great point to observe in washing 
all animal fibers, as silks or woolens. 

In the first receptacle dissolve 
enough soap jelly to make good suds, 
and let stand until the hands can be 
comfortably borne in the water. Wast 
each piece separately in the suds by 
sousing it up and down, raising it in 
one hand and stripping it through 
the fingers with the other. Continue 
this process until clean, but without 
creasing, wringing, or squeezing it. 
When washed clean, strip through the 
fingers to remove suds. If soiled spots 
do not come out, rub on a little soap 
jelly and immediately div again into 
the suds. Change the suds if neces- 
sary. Rinse in clear water, following 
the same process as in washing, strip 
out the water between the fingers, or 
shake out the pieces without wring- 
ing, and iron at once without hanging 
up to dry. 

Or mix 6 ounces of strained honey 
with 4 ounces of soft-soap jelly made 
of castile or other hard white soap, 
and add 1 pint of whisky. Rip apart 
made-up articles, spread the pieces 
flat on a smooth surface, and apply 
this mixture with a brush, rubbing 
lightly with the grain of the silk. 
Rinse in two or three clear waters, 
not too hot to bear the hands com- 
fortably, and without wringing, creas- 
ing, or folding the silk. Add a little 
sugar or a tablespoonful of honey to 
the last rinsing water. Iron at once. 

Or for delicate fabrics, as China 
silk, pongee, and similar dress goods, 
for each article, as a waist or sum- 
mer gown, put 14 pints of bran in a 
bag of white muslin, and pour over it 
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sufficient boiling water to wash the 
garment. When the hands can be 
borne in it comfortably, squeeze the 
bag in the water to extract the solu- 
tion of bran. Add 1 or 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered borax, wash, rinse 
in clear water, and iron at once. Use 
no starch, as the bran gives sufficient 
stiffness. 

To Wash Colored Silks——The same 
cautions must be observed in washing 
colored silks as in the case of other 
colored goods, with the additional cau- 
tion that they must not be crushed, 
squeezeoO or wrung when wet, or 
wrinkles may be formed which will 
not iron out. Prepare suds for silk 
by dissolving hard white soap in boil- 
ing water, and add oxgall or alum to 
set the colors. Allow the suds to cool 
until they will bear the hands, and 
immerse the silk in them. Lay the 
washboard across the tub, spread an 
old towel or piece of flannel over it, 
lay the silk flat on this, and apply the 
suds by rubbing gently with a soft 
cloth or a sponge, or a toothbrush or 
nailbrush having medium hard bris- 
tles. When the silk is clean apply 
cold water with the brush and after- 
wards souse in cold water containing 
salt. If the silk is of solid color, dis- 
solve a little dye the color of the silk 
in the rinsing water. If the color has 
faded this will restore it. Silk gar- 
ments rinsed in diluted dye water will 
come out nearly as fresh as new. 

To Wash White Silk.—Prepare suds 
as for other delicate white goods by 
using hard white soap, but no soda 
or washing compounds containing free 
alkali. Cleanse the silks by applying 
the soapsuds with a soft cloth or 
brush, rinse in cold water, partially 
dry in the sun, and while still damp 
iron between two cloths on the wrong 
side. 

To Wash Satin.—Satins may be 
washed in the same manner as silks, 
or sponge the way of the grain with 
a weak solution of borax. : 

To Wash Silk Stockings.—Prepare 
a lather and wash as other silk goods. 
For white stockings add.a little blu- 
ing to the last rinsing water. For 
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other tints add a little dye of the re- 
quired color. Stretch the stockings 
to their proper shape, and pin or 
baste them between two thicknesses of 
a clean linen towel. Stretch this tent 
fashion, and the stockings will dry in 
their natural shape without ironing. 
Or wash in bran water. 


WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, AND FLAN- 
NELS 


To Wash Woolen Goods and Flan- 
nels.— Washing woolen goods and 
flannels without shrinking them or 
causing them to lose their natural 
softness and delicate colors is one of 
the best tests of the skillful laun- 
dress. 

Cautions for Woolen Goods.—W ool- 
en and flannel goods must not be 
soaked, boiled, scalded, or wrung out 
by twisting. They must not be dried 
near a hot fire. The fibers of wool 
are hooked and curled, and when they 
are crushed together by rubbing they 
form knots, which thicken the fiber 
and shrink it in both dimensions. This 
is one of the principal causes of the 
shrinking that is so much feared. Or 
the expansion and contraction caused 
by alternate heat and cold may cause 
the fibers to interlace. Flannels may 
be shrunk, if desired, before they are 
made up by first placing them in cold 
and afterwards in hot water. But 
they can be washed without shrinking 
if proper precautions are observed. 

To Suds Woolens and Flannels.— 
Prepare suds by dissolving 1 bar of 
hard white soap shaved fine in a boil- 
erful of water and adding 2 table- 
spoonfuls of aqua ammonia. Do not 
use yellow soap which contains borax 
or soda in any form, or washing fluids 
and powders of the composition of 
which you know nothing. Pour the 
suds into a tub and allow them to be- 
come cool enough to bear the hands 
comfortably before putting in the 
flannels. Wash these articles one at 
a time as quickly as possible. Do not 
rub soap on them or rub them on the 
washboard. Souse them up and down 
in the water and rub them together 
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with the hands until cleaned. Do not 
put them through the wringer or 
wring by twisting, but squeeze out 
the soapsuds with the hands, shake 
out carefully, stretch, and wash in a 
second lather prepared like the first, 
but not so strong. Rinse in warm 
water as near the temperature of the 
suds as possible, to which a little 
bluing may be added, press out the 
rinsing water, shake vigorously, and 
stretch the articles to prevent shrink- 
ing. 

Pull each piece as nearly as possi- 
ble into its proper shape and hang 
up carefully in such a way that the 
shape may be preserved. A clear, 
bright day with sunshine and a light 
breeze is desirable. Flannels should 
be taken down while still slightly 
damp and rolled up in a dry cloth. 
If the weather is not clear they may 
be dried indoors, but not near the 
stove. The object should be to avoid 
extreme changes of temperature, as 
these cause flannels to shrink and be- 
come hard. 

To Wash Colored Woolens and 
Flannels.—Wash colored woolens and 
flannels same as other colored goods, 
adding oxgall or alum to the suds to 
set the colors, and salt or vinegar, or 
both, to the rinsing water. Omit the 
use of ammonia or borax. Dry deli- 
cate colored flannels in the shade. 

To Wash Colored Woolen Dress 
Goods. — Cashmere, merino, alpaca, 
and llama dresses and colored worst- 
ed and flannel waists and blouses may 
be washed in suds prepared as for 
other colored woolen goods, provid- 
ed the same cautions are observed. 
Do not soak, boil, or scald any woolen 
goods. Do not use any form of soda, 
lye, or unknown washing fluids or pow- 
ders. Do not use borax or ammonia for 
delicate colored articles. Use pure 
neutral white or yellow soap shaved 
and dissolved in boiling water until 
it will bear the hands comfortably, 
and keep the suds and rinsing water 
at the same lukewarm temperature. 
Rub and wring as lightly as possible, 
rather sousing the garments up and 
down and squeezing out the water 
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with the hands. Add oxgall or alum 
to the suds, and salt or vinegar to 
the rinsing water to set the colors. 
Dry delicate colors in the shade. 
Avoid direct sunlight or proximity to 
a hot fire. Take down before dry and 
iron while damp, but without sprin- 
kling. 

Soap Jelly for Woolen Goods.—To 
avoid preparing suds by shaving soap 
and boiling each time, it is convenient 
to prepare in advance a soap jelly, as 
follows: shave any amount of neutral 
white or yellow soap in the propor- 
tion of 4 pound of soap to 1 quart of 
boiling water and simmer until dis- 
solved. When cold it will jell. Use 
this jelly in the proportion of 1 heap- 
ing tablespoonful to 4 gallon of warm 
water to prepare suds for washing all 
flannel or woolen goods. This saves 
the time required to bring the water 
to a boil. 

To Wash Colored Flannel and 
Woolen Goods—Other Methods.—In 
addition to soapsuds, flannel and wool- 
en goods may be washed in bran, flour’ 
starch, or rice. To use flour starch, 
take a teacupful of flour and rub it 
smooth with a little water to form a 
fine paste. Add boiling water slowly, 
stirring vigorously to make a smooth 
starch. Boil five or ten minutes and 
strain through cheese cloth into half 
a tubful of warm water, stirring vig- 
orously. This will make good suds 
without soap. 

To Wash Dress Goods with Rice.— 
Boil 2 pounds of rice in 12 quarts 
of water for 2 or 3 hours. Pour half 
of this into a tub, and when cool 
enough to bear the hands put the 
garments in and wash them with the 
soft boiled rice the same as with soap. 
Strain the other half through cheese 
cloth. Put the solid part into an- 
other tub of warm water and wash 
the garments once in this. Rinse in 
clear warm water, and a second time 
in warm water in which the clear rice 
water that was reserved for this pur- 
pose has been added. This will take 
the place of starch. No soap or 
starch need be used. The rice should 
be boiled a day or two in advance and 
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kept in readiness, so that garments 
may be washed early in the morning 
and done up the same day. 

Woolen Fancy Work—Crochet, ete. 
—Small and delicate woolen articles 
may be put into a cotton bag or tied 
up in a pillowcase and washed the 
same as other woolen articles. The 
suds and rinsing water should be plen- 
tiful. The articles need not be taken 
out of the bag while washing, and 
they may be hung up in it on the line 
to dry. 

Woolen Table Covers,— First re- 
move all stains and grease spots; next 
soak thirty minutes in strong salt 
water. Prepare suds, wash, rinse, and 
dry same as other colored woolen 
goods. If much soiled, apply soap and 
water with a scrubbing brush, laying 
the cloth on the washboard placed 
crosswise upon the tub. 

To Wash Knitted Shawls.—Knitted 
or crocheted shawls may be folded as 
flat as possible and laid carefully in 
a pillowcase, run through at inter- 
vals with basting thread to keep flat, 
and treated like other flannel or wool- 
en goods. If washed separately, ob- 
serve the usual cautions for woolen 
goods, gently squeezing through the 
hands and keeping the suds and rins- 
ing water of the same lukewarm tem- 
perature. Do not hang knitted goods 
up to dry, but put in the oven on a 
big platter, shaking and turning oc- 
casionally, or lay on a clean cloth in 
the bright sunshine. 

Woolen Shawls.—The most delicate 
colored cashmere and other woolen 
shawls may be washed in soapsuds if 
proper precautions are observed. Make 
suds same as for other woolen goods 
by dissolving 1 pound of hard white 
soap in 2} pailfuls of water. Add 1 
tablespoonful of oxgall or 2 ounces 
of alum and wash the articles by sous- 
ing up and down, rubbing as little as 
possible. Squeeze the water out of 
them and rinse in two or three waters, 
each containing a teaspoonful of salt. 
Place between two dry sheets to wring 
out and wring lightly. Press while 
still damp with a warm, not hot, 
iron. 
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To Wash Blankets.—Choose a warm, 
sunny day with a gentle breeze. Pre- 
pare suds by dissolving in hot water 
4 bar of any good white hard soap, 1 
tablespoonful of borax, and 1 table- 
spoonful of aqua ammonia for each 
pair of blankets. Let the suds cool 
until they will bear the hands. Im- 
merse the blankets and let them stand 
in the suds for an hour, keeping the 
temperature about as hot as the hands 
will bear by frequently adding hot 
water. Do not rub soap on the blan- 
kets nor scour nor rub them. Lay the 
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“Lay the Washboard Across the Tub.” 


washboard flat across the tub, put in 
one blanket at a time, raise the blan- 
ket on to the washboard and go around 
the edge, applying the suds with a 
scrubbing brush and rubbing vigor- 
ously. Meantime heat sufficient water 
for two more lathers. Remove from 
the first to a second suds prepared in 
the same manner, seize the blanket by 
the middle and souse it up and down. 
Squeeze and press it between the hands 
until clean. Rinse in three clear 
waters, keeping them at the same tem- 
perature as the suds, namely, as hot 
as the hands will bear, and run through 
the wringer or squeeze the water out 
of them rather than wring them in 
the usual way. Fasten by the edges 
to the line and frequently shake and 
stretch them to their proper size while 
drying. To have the best success in 
washing blankets two points must be 
observed, namely: to keep the water 
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at a uniform temperature, neither boil- 
ing hot nor cold enough to chill, but 
as hot as the hands will bear; and not 
to wring or rub the blankets in such 
a way that the fibers will become in- 
terlaced and cause shrinking. When 
thoroughly dry beat the blankets 
while on the line with a carpet beater. 
This will cause the wool to become 
fluffy like a new blanket. 

To Wash Bedspreads. — If bed- 
spreads are changed quite frequently 
they will not require soaking, but if 
very much soiled they may be soaked 
by putting them in a tub and pour- 
ing over them a boilerful of hot water 
in which 2 tablespoonfuls of borax 
has been dissolved. Prepare suds by 
dissolving 1 bar of hard white or 
yellow soap in a boilerful of hot 
water and wash same as other white 
goods. Do not use any form of soda, 
lye, or any washing fluids or com- 
pounds. If washed on a windy day, 
bedspreads will need no _ ironing. 
Fold the edges together and pin them 
on the line with the wrong side out. 
This not only prevents the spread 
from wearing across the middle, but 
gives it a fresher appearance than 
ironing. , 

To Wash Comforters.—Sometimes 
a heavy comforter can be washed by 
simply tacking it smoothly on a clean 
shingle roof and letting the rain fall 
on it. It is well to previously soak it 
for half an hour or more in a strong 
solution of common salt to prevent 
the colors running. 

Or soak the comforter for an hour 
or two in borax water. Prepare suds 
as for other colored goods, with the 
addition of oxgall or alum and salt. 
Lay the washboard across the top of 
the tub and apply the suds with a 
soft scrubbing brush, especially round 
the edges. Continue as in washing 
blankets. Those who have a supply 
of running water may use the garden 
hose for rinsing blankets, bedspreads, 
and comforters. Remove from the 
suds without wringing, hang them on 
a line, and drench them with water 
from the hose until they are rinsed 
thoroughly. 
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DRYING CLOTHES 


Bag for Clothespins.—The ordi- 
nary wooden clothespins are the best. 
Keep clothespins for convenience in a 
bag made like a laundry bag of crash, 
linen, or other washable material, or 
use for this purpose a 24-pound flour 
sack. A wire hoop at the top of the 
clothespin bag is a convenience in 
keeping it open when clothespins are 
wanted. 

To Preserve Clothespins.—Put the 
clothespin bag into a kettle of boiling 
water every few weeks. Remove after 
three to five minutes and spread the 
clothespins out to dry in the sun, or 
dry quickly near the fire. This keeps 
them from becoming brittle and crack- 
ing. 

Dip the heads of part of the clothes- 
pins in dark paint, part in light paint, 
and leave the rest unpainted. Use 
the ones with dark heads for colored 
garments, those with light heads for 
miscellaneous pieces, as flannels, tow- 
els, and the like, and the unpainted 
ones for sheer white garments. This 
will prevent using on sheer white 
pieces pins that have been stained by 
colored garments. 

To Have Clothespins Handy.—Make 
an apron with a large baglike pocket 
to contain clothespins, to wear while 
hanging out the clothes. 

Or put clothespins into a small pas- 
ket (an ordinary grape basket is con- 
venient), and hang the basket on the 
clothesline by a hook made of wire, 
such as is used to hold the basket by 
apple and berry pickers. Push the 
basket along as you hang the clothes. 
It is handy, and is also out of the 
way. 

Or hang on each clothes post a bag 
made of oilcloth with a lapel. Attach 
a sufficient number of pins to the 
clothesline by pieces of strong cord 
about a foot long. Fish line is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. Make a loop 
of the cord over the clothesline large 
enough to admit of it slipping along, 
and fasten the pins securely at the 
other end. After the clothes are taken 
down, the clothespins will remain sus- 
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pended from the line by the cords. 
Now shove them all along the line 
to the post, drop them into the bag 
without untying them, cover with 
the lapel, and leave them there for 
future use. But this plan necessi- 
tates leaving the clothesline out of 
doors. 

Or set the clothes basket and 
clothespin bag on a child’s four- 
wheeled cart, or even a wheelbarrow, 
and push them along under the line 
as you proceed. 

To Keep the Hands Warm.—Set the 
clothespin bag in a kettle of boiling 
water. Remove and dry near the 
stove. The hot clothespins will help 
to keep the hands warm in freezing 
weather. 

To Select and Preserve Clotheslines. 
—Gutta-percha clotheslines are much 
more satisfactory than rope. They car 
be left out of doors in all weathers, 
and wiped clean with a damp cloth. 
But clotheslines of rope will last lon- 
ger and keep in better order if they 
are boiled in water for a couple of 
hours when first purchased, and af- 
terwards dipped in boiling water once 
a month. 

They must be thoroughly dried by 
hanging them near the fire or stretch- 
ing them on the clothes posts in the 
sunshine. Care must be taken not to 
allow them to kink. 

To Wash Clotheslines.— A soiled 
line may be cleansed and made to 
look like new by boiling it in strong 
soapsuds. For this purpose make suds 
of a neutral white or yellow soap, but 
do not use soda in any form or wash- 
ing powders containing free alkali. 
The line is so thick that the alkali 
may not all be rinsed out of it and 
hence will be likely to rot the fiber. 
Wind the line into a coil around the 
elbow, tie it securely at both ends, and 
put it in the boiling suds. If it is 
much soiled, change the water. Pour 
the last suds into the tub, place the 
coil of line on the washboard, and ap- 
ply the suds with a scrubbing brush, 
scrubbing downward. Dry by stretch- 
ing between clothes posts in the sun- 
shine or indoors by the fire. Take 
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care that the line is thoroughly dry 
before it is put away. 

To Avoid Kinks in Clotheslines.— 
To prevent a clothesline from becom- 
ing kinked or twisted when taken 
down, wind it toward you instead of 
from you. This tends to remove the 
kinkiness. 

Care of Clotheslines.——Do not put 
out.a clothesline until the clothes are 
ready to be hung out. When they are 
dry take the line down at once, coil 
it carefully over the elbows to avoid 
kinks, knot the coil at one end, and 
slip it into a clean cotton bag with a 
draw string at one end to keep it free 
from dust and dirt. Hang the bag 
in a clean, dry place. 

To Hang Out Clothes.—The orderly 
arrangement made by sorting the 
clothes in the first instance should be 
observed in hanging them on the line. 
Hang the contents of the first boiler 
in one row, those of the second boiler 
in another, sheets together, towels to- 
gether, napkins together, and so on. 
Expose plain white goods and coarser 
articles to the sun, but hang colored 
goods and delicate woolen and flannel 
goods in the shade. Hang up the 
clothes, especially colored articles, as 
quickly as possible after they are re- 
moved from the rinsing water. If 
small or delicate articles, as laces, 
crocheted articles, and the like, are 
boiled in a cotton bag or pillowcase, 
hang them up in this receptacle to 
dry. Take down woolens and flan- 
nels,e including blankets, before they 
are quite dry. While drying, stretch 
them occasionally as nearly as possi- 
ble to their proper shape. 

To Hang Out Large Pieces.—Fold 
large pieces, as tablecloths, sheets, 
blankets, counterpanes, quilts, and the 
like, and pin the opposite edges to the 
line rather than by the middle. The 
articles will thus be less injured by 
whipping and present a better appear- 
ance. Figured counterpanes hung in 
this way will require no ironing, and 
if on account of sickness or otherwise 
it is necessary to save labor, sheets 
and even tablecloths may be used 
rough dry. 
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To Take Down Clothes. — When 
taking clothes from the line place 
the clothes basket in a child’s cart or 
wheelbarrow. Lay a large clean cloth 
in the bottom, shake the wrinkles 
from each article, fold it carefully, 
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and lay all in orderly fashion in the 
basket. Put the corners of the sheets, 
tablecloths, towels, and other similar 
articles exactly together, and it will 
be found much easier to iron them 
than if they were thrown into a clothes 
basket in a disorderly mass. 

To Prevent Freezing.—The excess 
of soap and washing powders con- 
taining alkali which may be left in 
fabrics by careless rinsing will in time 
give white articles a dingy or yellow 
color. This is very much intensified 
by freezing. Colored articles will al- 
ways be more or less faded by freez- 
ing, and all garments are injured 
more by one freezing than by several 
weeks of constant use. To prevent 
freezing add salt to the rinsing water. 
This makes tHe clothes less liable to 
freeze. 

If the corners especially of towels, 
napkins, etc., and the edges of sheets 
and tablecloths be dipped in rather 
strong salt water they will not freeze 
so tightly, and there will be less dan- 
ger of their tearing when whipped by 
the wind or when being removed from 
the line. 

Bad Weather.—If wash day is 
stormy the clothes may be t ¢ thereughly 
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wrung dry, rolled up, and laid away 
in covered tubs or baskets for a rea- 
sonable time while waiting for fair 
weather. This plan is better than to 
keep them soaking in a tub of water. 

If the clothes are on the line and it 
is necessary, on account of bad weath- 
er, to take them down before they are 
dry, it is a good plan to put the 
clotheshorse in the yard, fold the 
pieces, and lay them over it, rather 
than to crowd the wet clothes into 
the basket. They can then be car- 
ried on, the clotheshorse indoors and 
placed by the fire. 

Or clothes may be dried indoors by 
special drying arrangement in the 
kitchen or other warm, convenient 
room. Place hooks or small pulleys on 
either side of a room opposite one 
another, about 3} feet apart and at 
a height a few inches above the head 
of the tallest member of the family. 
Stretch the clothesline on these so that 
it will go back and forth across the 
room. Instead of allowing the clothes 
to hang down on the line, stretch 
them across horizontally, up and out 
of the way. Put the heaviest articles 
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nearest the stove, and keep a good 
fire. Open the windows a few inches 
at the top for ventilation. An entire 
wash for a family of half a dozen 
persons can be thus dried without 
serious inconvenience in an ordinary 
kitchen. If there is a special room 
set apart for the laundry, this method 
will be found equally convenient. 

To Dry Knit Goods. — Children’s 
knitted underwear, woolen shirts, and 
other small but expensive articles 
which tend to shrink when drying, may 
be kept in shape by drying on frames. 
These may be purchased or can be 
readily made by any ingenious mem- 
ber of the family. They should be 
about an inch wider than the gar- 
ment, made in two parts hinged to- 
gether, and each having an arm piece 
with a blunt point projecting at the 
side. Shut the stretcher by means of 
the hinges, slip it into the garment ~ 
while wet, insert the arm _ pieces, 
stretch it out flat, button the garment, 
and hang it up to dry. This not only 
preserves the shape and _ prevents 
shrinking, but gives the article the 
appearance of being new. 
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BLUING AND SPRINKLING 


Bluing.—It is very difficult to rinse 
clothes quite free from all traces of 
soap or other washing compounds. 
The minute quantities of alkali left 


_in the fabrics tend to give white arti- 


cles-a dingy or yellow tinge. The ob- 
ject of bluing is to correct this. Hence 
it is customary to add bluing to the 
last rinsing water for white articles 
or colored goods that have a white 
background. For dark colored goods 
it is also customary to add a liberal 
supply of bluing to the starch. Some 
laundresses do not wring from the 
bluing water table linens and simi- 
lar articles which they desire to have 
a fine, clear white, but hang them up 
dripping in order to deepen their 
luster. 

To Make Bluing.—In addition to 
the various kinds of commercial blu- 
ing upon the market, the following 
recipes are recommended: 

Dissolve 1 ounce of the best soluble 
Prussian blue powder and 34 ounce of 
powdered oxalic acid in 1 quart of 
soft water. 

Or dissolve 1 package of blue dia- 
mond dye for cotton in 1 quart of 
soft water. To prevent lumps, pre- 
pare this as you would starch. Rub 
the dry powder into a paste with a 
little water, add a little more cold 
water, then add the rest of the water 
boiling hot. Cool and bottle for use. 

Sprinkling.—The object of sprin- 


kling is to give the garments a uniform. 


dampness, to soften wrinkles, and to 


prevent the iron from _ scorching. 
Hence the clothes should be sprinkled 
slightly and afterwards rolled up and 
allowed to lie until the moisture has 
uniformly penetrated all parts of the 
fabric. Delicate colored goods, flan- 
nels and other woolens, and fine linens 
will have a better appearance if ironed 
on the same day that they were washed 
than if allowed to become entirely dry 
before ironing. Colored goods es- 
pecially should not be sprinkled if it 
can be avoided. 

Utensils for Sprinkling—An ordi- 
nary brush broom, a child’s sprinkling 
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can, a tin baking-powder can or glass 
fruit jar with metal top perforated 
by holes made with a hammer and 
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small nails, are all convenient utensils 
for sprinkling. A small fine-grain 
sponge and a basin of water should 
be at hand when ironing. If small 
spots of sheer goods become dry they 
should be dampened before ironing, 
or if a smudge or patch of starch ap- 
pears it can be thus removed without 
affecting the rest of the garment. 


STARCH AND STARCHING 


To Make Starch.—Starch is a sub- 
stance contained in various vegetables, 
as grains, potatoes, ete. 

Starch is made from grain by steep- 
ing it in cold water until it becomes 
soft. It is then placed in sacks and 
pressed in a vat with water. The 
milky juice which is produced by this 
process is allowed to stand until it 
becomes clear, when the starch sinks 
to the bottom in the form of ~ white 
powder. 

Starch may be made from potatoes 
by grating them in water and strain- 
ing and squeezing the mass through 
thin cloth, as cheese cloth, or a suit- 
able sieve. The liquid is then allowed 
to stand until the potato starch set- 
tles at the bottom. The clear liquid 
from which the starch has settled has 
considerable cleansing properties and 
is especially useful to clean colored 
silks, woolens, and other delicate ar- 
ticles without injury to their color 
or texture. The coarse fiber of the 
potato removed by straining may be 
used in washing heavy colored wool- 
en articles, as blankets, horse blankets, 
carriage robes, and the like. These 
articles should be soaked in water 
containing salt to set the colors, and 
afterwards scrubbed with the grated 
potato fibers and scrubbing brush and 
water. 

Starch may be made from potatoes 
which are too small for domestic use, 
and a fairly good quality may also 
be made from frosted potatoes, al- 
though this last may have a slightly 
darker color. The starch from frosted 
potatoes may be improved by adding 
fresh water after the first clear liquid 
has been turned off, stirring, and al- 
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lowing it to settle once more, and so 
continuing until the liquid is entirely 
clear. 

To Prepare Starch.—The amount of 
starch to prepare for a given wash- 
ing depends upon the articles to be 
starched, and must be determined in 
each family by experiment. The abil- 
ity to do up starched linen perfectly 
is one of the most severe tests of the 
successful laundress. Hence the im- 
portance of knowing how to prepare 
good starch. First mix the required 
amount of common starch with a small 
quantity of cold water to the con- 
sistency of cream. Carefully rub and 
beat the starch with a spoon to break 
up all lumps and insure that the 
particles of starch are evenly wet 
through. Thin to the consistency of 
milk with a little more cold water. 
For thick cooked starch add 8 parts 
of boiling water to 1 of starch. For 
thin cooked starch add 16 parts of 
water to 1 of starch. Pour the water 
while boiling vigorously in a thin 
stream, and stir constantly to pre- 
vent the starch from lumping. Set 
the starch over the fire and continue 
to boil it from 3 to 5 minutes, stirring 
vigorously all the time. If such sub- 
stances as wax, borax, oil, etc., are 
used, they should be mixed with the 
starch while cooking. Bluing should 
not be added until the starch is cold. 
Raw starch or that which has been 
insufficiently cooked will stick to the 
iron and make much trouble for the 
laundress. Cooked starch may be 
thinned by the addition of cold water. 

Cornstarch. — Common cornstarch, 
such as is used for making puddings, 
is preferred by some laundresses in- 
stead of the ordinary laundry starch. 
It is about as cheap and in the 
opinion of many gives a finer gloss 
and more finished appearance to deli- 
cate starched articles. Try this some 
time when the laundry starch is 
out and see how you like it. A mix- 
ture of the two kinds is also much 
favored. 

Starch with Wax.—-For white cuffs, 
collars, and shirt bosoms melt with 
gentle heat white wax or a mixture 
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of equal parts of white wax and sper- 
maceti or a mixture of 1 part of white 
wax to 2 parts of spermaceti, as pre- 
ferred, and stir into ordinary starch 
while boiling. Use a lump of wax 
about the size of a walnut to a quart 
of cooked starch, or estimate the 
amount of wax in the proportion of 
ys to 4 of the bulk of dry starch re- 
quired for the garments. 

Starch with Borax.—Add 1 table- 
spoonful of borax to each pint of 
cooked starch while boiling. This 
makes the starch go farther by lessen- 
ing the amount that adheres to each 
garment. It increases the gloss with- 
out giving additional stiffness and 
tends to prevent the irons from stick- 
ing. E 

Or add 1 teaspoonful of borax to 1 
pint of uncooked starch for garments 
requiring stiffness. 

Or mix 1 teaspoonful of borax and 
2 tablespoonfuls of dry starch. Rub 
carefully in a small quantity of cold 
water and add enough to make 1} 
cupfuls. 

Starch with Salt—Add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of table salt to 1 pint of cooked 
or uncooked starch. This prevents the 
starch from being whipped out or the 
garments by the wind when drying, 
and also from freezing in severely cold 
weather. 

Or add 1 teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts to each bowl of cooked starch 
while boiling. This will add stiffness 
and tend to prevent the articles from 
being scorched by hot irons. 

Starch with Soap.—Make the boil- 
ing water in which starch is cooked 
slightly soapy with pure castile or 
other neutral white soap. This will 
assist in producing a gloss and will 
also prevent the irons from sticking. 

Starch with Gum Arabic.—Prepare 
a solution of gum arabic by putting 
about 2 ounces of the white gum fine- 
ly powdered in a glass bottle or quart 
fruit jar and pouring over it 1 pint 
of boiling water. Cork tightly and 
shake until the powder is dissolved. 
After 24 hours strain through cheese 
cloth and preserve the clear gum wa- 
ter for use. Add 1 tablespoonful to 
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each pint of cooked starch while boil- 
ing. This is especially useful for fine 
dress goods, either white or colored, 
as lawns, muslins, calicoes, and the 
like, giving them much of the body 
and appearance of new material. Less 
of the gum water may be used for the 
finished materials, as muslins, and 
more may be added for cuffs, collars, 
and shirt cuffs to increase the stiff- 
ness and impart a gloss. 

Starch with Sugar.— Add a tea- 
spoonful of granulated sugar to each 
pint of starch while boiling. This as- 
sists in giving the so-called domestic 
finish. 

Starch with Stearin.—Add a tea- 
spoonful of stearin to each pint of 
starch when boiling. This substance 
with the addition of bluing is sold 
under the name of “starch luster” at 
a much higher price than the stearin 
itself costs, and is no better. 

Starch with Lard.—Add half a tea- 
spoonful of lard or butter to each 
quart of cooked starch when boiling. 
This helps to give the soft or domes- 
tic finish, and prevents the irons from 
sticking. 

Additions to Starch.— Among the 
various substances added to starch for 
different purposes are wax, borax, salt, 
soap, lard, sugar, gum arabic, glue, 
stearin, and glycerin. Borax makes 
the starch more fluid, so that it goes 
farther, and also increases the gloss. 
Salt prevents the starch from freezing 
in garments; wax and gum arabic and 
stearin increase the gloss and give 
additional stiffness, and soap and 
sugar improve the gloss. These sub- 
stances may also be mixed together 
according to various special recipes. 

Special Recipes for Starch.—Melt 
together with gentle heat white wax, 
3 ounces; spermaceti, 3 ounces; borax, 
4 pound; gum tragacanth, 14 ounces. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of the mixture to 
1 pint of cooked starch while boil- 
ing. 

Or, to prevent irons from sticking, 
rub 4 teaspoonful of lard and 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt into the dry starch, 
and proceed as with ordinarv cooked 
starch 
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Or mix 1 teaspoonful of white soap 
run through a grater with 1 pint of 
starch while boiling. 

Or melt with gentle heat 1 ounce 
of isinglass, 1 ounce of borax, 1 tea- 
spoonful of white glue, and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of white of egg. Stir into 
2 quarts of cooked starch while boil- 
ing. This will give shirt bosoms a 
high polish. 

Starch with Soda.—Add 4 teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda to 1 pint of cooked 
starch when boiling. This prevents the 
starch from whipping out of garments 
on the line, and also assists in giving 
finer finish. 

To Apply Starch.— Strain the hot 
starch through a piece of cheese cloth 
and use while it is still warm. Select 
first the articles that require the most 
stiffness, as shirt bosoms, collars, and 
cuffs. A portion of the starch of 
course adheres to each, so that it be- 
comes thinner by using. Starched 
clothes such as skirts, etc., should 
never be stiff enough to rattle. The 
garments to be starched should be 
nearly dry. Immerse them or such 
part of them as should be starched in 
the thick starch, and rub between the 
hands to work the starch thoroughly 
into their texture. Remove from the 
starch, squeeze out the excess, and rub 
once more with the hands to distribute 
the starch evenly through the mate- 
rial. If this is not done the surface 
will not iron smoothly. Dry the arti- 
cles, sprinkle them, spread them on a 
clean white cloth, and roll them up 
in bundles so that the dampness will 
be evenly distributed before ironing. 

To Starch Colored Clothes.—Divide 
the starch, set apart the required 
amount for colored clothes, and add 
bluing sufficient to make the starch 
quite blue. Use a liberal supply of 
bluing for blacks and dark colors, but 
not so much for light garments, es- 
pecially pink. This will prevent white 
patches of starch from appearing on 
dark garments. 

Or dip black or colored goods, as 
lawns and calicoes, in sweet or sour 
milk and use no starch. Milk alone 
will give the desired stiffness. 
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Or, for delicate colored goods, use 
a simple solution of gum arabic in- 
stead of starch. 

Or rinse in dilute bran water or rice 
water instead of starch. 

To Starch White Dress Goods. — 
Thin white dress goods, as white 
waists and summer gowns, may be 
starched with cold raw starch. Dry 
without starching. Dissolve a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of starch in suf- 
ficient water to immerse the garment, 
dip it into the starch until saturated, 
rinse in cold water, wring out, roll up 
in a dry cloth, and iron half an hour 
later. 

Or dry the garments, dip a clean 
muslin cloth into raw starch, and lay 
over them long enough to dampen 
them. After a few minutes press 
them wit « hot iron. 

For delicate 'awns and similar fab- 
rics use a solution of gum arabic di- 
luted to give the stiffness required. 


CARE OF IRONING UTENSILS 


Ironing Utensils. — Various im- 
proved implements and machines have 


“An Ironing Machine for Domestic Use.” 


been perfected for ironing, but the 
old-fashioned flatiron heated on the 
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range is still a well-nigh universal 
favorite. Mangles, or large heated 
cylinders revolving under pressure for 
ironing garments, have been in general 
use in laundries for many years, to- 
gether with polishing machines and 
similar appliances. But until quite 
recently there has not been upon the 
market a satisfactory ironing machine 
suitable for domestic use. Such ma- 
chines can now be obtained, and they 
are to be recommended for large fam- 
ilies who can afford them. 

The denatured alcohol flatiron is 
a cheap, practical, and serviceable, 
device. 

The electric flatiron is an ideal 
utensil in homes that are supplied 

- with electricity. 

The patented flatiron which has a 
removable wooden handle is a great 
improvement over the old-fashioned 
solid iron which requires the use of 
cloth or asbestos holders. 

The asbestos flatiron is an imple- 
ment that is especially recommended. 

To do fine ironing it is necessary to 
have several kinds of irons. For shirt 
bosoms, collars, and cuffs a ribbed or 
other polishing iron is necessary. Ruf- 
fles will be improved by the use of a 
fluting iron. The puff iron for fine 
tucks, puffy sleeves, and other elabo- 
rate work is especially useful. This 
iron is attached to a standard and the 
cloth is passed through it. It may be 
heated at the ordinary range. 

Some persons are satisfied with the 
cold mangle, especially for table lin- 
ens, linen sheets, and other linen pieces, 
on the theory that heat has a ten- 
dency to deteriorate the linen and 
also to give it a yellow tinge, but 
ironing by means of hot irons is still 
the custom. 

A toy flatiron such as is sold for 
children is not only useful in the hands 
of a child for ironing dolls’ clothes as 
a lesson in domestic economy, but is 
also very convenient to the laundress 
for tucks, fluting, and other difficult 
parts of dresses and similar garments. 
Such an iron may be packed in a 
trunk and taken on vacation trips. 
Jt will be found most useful in hotels, 
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where it can be heated over the gas or 
by means of a small alcohol lamp, and 
used for doing up handkerchiefs, laces, 
ribbons, and other small articles, both 


“a. Device for Heating Flatirons. 6. Holder. 
c. Emery-cloth Board. d. Wax. e. Stand.” 


as a measure of economy and also to 
prevent their being deteriorated by 
careless treatment in the laundry. 

To Prevent Rust on Irons.—lIf irons 
are exposed to moisture or stored 
away for a time, brush or rub them 
when warm with a mixture of vaseline 
and sweet oil. Lard or vaseline alone 
may be used for this purpose. These 
substances may be removed by wash- 
ing the iron in good soapsuds when 
ready for use. 

To Keep Flatirons Clean.—In small 
apartments it is often convenient to 
store the flatirons on the back of the 
range. To keep them free from grease 
and dirt take a common pasteboard 
shoe box or other box of convenient 
shape and size, and cover with sheet 
asbestos glued on. Keep the irons in 
this, and they will be clean, dry, and 
always handy. 

Care of Irons.—Care must be taken 
to prevent the roughening of irons 
from starch or other sticky substance 
adhering to them and burning on. 
This is especially likely to happen if 
raw or partly cooked starch is used. 
To prevent this, tack a piece of very 
fine sandpaper on the ironing board 
and rub the iron on it each time be- 
fore returning to the fire. 

Or use bath brick, dry salt, or pow- 
dered pumice stone spread on a 
smooth surface, with or without sand- 
paper. 

Or fill a cheese-cloth bag with pow- 
dered pumice stone and rub the iron 
on this, : 
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Starch may be prevented from stick- 
ing to the iron by the use of beeswax, 
paraffin, wax paper, or kerosene. To 
use beeswax, put it in a little bag of 
cloth or between two pieces of paper, 
and attach to the ironing board. Rub 
the iron over this. Save the paraffin 
on the tops of jars of jelly, melt up, 
and pour into a mold to cool. Put 
this in a cloth bag and use the same 
as beeswax. 

Or save the wax papers that come 
in cracker boxes or the inside linings 
of laundry soap, and rub the irons on 
these. 

Or have at hand a cloth saturated 
with kerosene, and rub the iron over 
this. These methods all tend to make 
the ironing easier by lessening the 
friction and also keep the iron clean 
and give polish to the fabrics. 

Cautions.— Never use irons for 
eracking nuts or hammering nails. 
Never allow them to become red hot. 
They do not retain the heat equally 
throughout afterwards and will al- 
ways be rough. Do not keep them on 
the stove when not in use without pro- 
tecting them from the heat by as- 
bestos. 

To Heat Irons.—TIrons will heat 
more quickly and with less fuel and 
will keep hot longer if an iron or 
tin pan is turned over them while 
heating. A sheet-iron pan, like a 
bread pan, is best for this purpose, 
but a deep dripping pan, frying pan, 
or solid tin pan may be used. This 
will be found especially important in 
summer, when a hot fire is unbear- 
able. When gas is used, if a pan is 
turned over the flatirons and a tea- 
kettle placed on top, hot water also 
may be had with the use of a single 
burner. 

To Test the Heat of Irons.——The 
iron is hotter when a drop of water 
will run along the surface than when 
it is immediately evaporated. A very 
hot iron will form a cushion of steam 
which will keep the drop from the 
surface. Hence if a drop of water 
sticks and immediately evaporates, the 
iron is not sufficiently hot for some 
purposes. 
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Holders for Irons.—A thin sheet of 
asbestos between two folds of cloth 
makes the best holder for flatirons. 
A square piece of leather, cut from 
the top of an old boot and put be- 
tween two thicknesses of cloth, is con- 
venient and comfortable. These hold- 
ere may be bound with braid. 

To Hang Up an Ironing Board.— 
Put screw eyes on the end of the iron- 
ing board so that it can be hung 
from nails on the wall or the inside 
of pantry doors. 

Covers for Ironing Boards.—Make 
two or three covers for the ironing 
board to fit tightly when drawn on, 
like a pillowcase. When one is soiled 
another may be substituted. The 
quickness and convenience with which 
these may be changed will soon pay 
for the labor of making them. 
somewhat looser calico bag to slip 
over the board when not in use will 
keep it clean. Old sheets and dis- 
carded wrappers will furnish materials 
for these covers. 

To Arrange the Ironing Board.— 
Fix two heavy screw eyes in the broad 
end of an ironing board and attach 
to these a piece of strong picture wire 
the same as if you intended to hang 
the ironing board like a picture upon 


** Leaves the End Unobstructed.” 


the wall. Screw into the top of the 
baseboard, high enough from the floor 
to be out of the way of mops and 
brooms, two strong screw hooks. Now 
draw a stand or narrow table oppo- 
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site these screw hooks in such a way 
that the broad end of the ironing 
board may rest upon it while the nar- 
row end projects into the room. In 
this position the ironing board should 
about balance, but of course the pres- 
sure of the iron on the unsupported 
end would cause it to tip. Now catch 
the wire guys attached to the broad 
end of the ironing board over the two 
screw hooks in the baseboard. ‘These 
will prevent the narrow end of the 
board from tipping, and leave it un- 
obstructed, so that skirts, shirts, and 
other similar articles may be slipped 
over it conveniently. 
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To Iron Shirts.— Starch the shirt 
bosoms, collars, and cuffs in cooked 
starch containing also wax or lard or 
other similar substance. The addition 
of gum arabic will increase the stiff- 
ness. First use the common iron in 
the usual way, making the surface 
smooth, but without polishing. Iron 
first the back and sleeves, next the 
collar and bosom, last the front. This 
dull or domestic finish, as it is called, 
is preferred by many persons to a 
high polish, but if the latter is de- 
sired use a smooth hard-wood board 
covered rather thickly with cloth on 
one side, but not on the other. First 
use the padded side of the board, 
ironing~the bosom smooth, then turn 
the board, lay the bosom upon the 
hard wood, take the polishing iron, and 
polish by rubbing vigorously cross- 
wise. A good polishing iron should 
weigh between 6 and 7 pounds and 
have a rounded edge at the heel. The 
iron is not laid down flat, but only 
the edge of the heel is used to give 
the polish. Keep the iron very hot 
and dampen the bosom slightly before 
using it by brushing with a damp 
cloth or sponge. If the bosom rises 
in wavelike blisters, dampen it slightly 
and go over it again. It requires a 
little care to use a polishing iron, but 
with experience any laundress can give 
-as good a polish as can be produced 
in a steam laundry. A greater finish 
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can be obtained by laying over the 
bosom a cloth dipped in starch just 
before the polishing iron is applied. 
To Iron Colored Goods. — Colored 
goods should be ironed, when possible, 
before they are quite dry. They 
should not, as a rule, be sprinkled nor 
allowed to lie over night. The iron 
should be allowed to cool slightly, as 
delicate colors, especially pinks and 
greens, will frequently fade as soon 
as they are touched by a hot iron. 
The pink may turn to purple and the 


_green to blue. 


If, however, colored goods cannot 
be ironed the day they are washed, 
they should not be allowed to lie over 
night in a wet condition, but should 
first be thoroughly dried and then 
slightly dampened just before iron- 
ing by rolling them in a damp cloth 
and allowing them to stand for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. 

Press colored goods on the wrong 
side, especially the collars and cuffs. 
Iron on the right side no more than 
is absolutely necessary to take out the 
wrinkles. 

To Iron Black, Sateen and Farmer’s 
Satin—Use no starch. Iron on the 
wrong side. 

To Iron Fancy Work.—Press rib- 
bons, lace, and embroidery on the 
wrong side, and iron delicate articles 
through a piece of linen. For colored 
silks and ribbons, allow the iron to 
cool slightly as with any other col- 
ored goods. 

To Iron Linen.—The appearance of 
linen will be improved if it is ironed 
the same day it is washed and with- 
out hanging out to dry. Rinse thor- 
oughly, wring dry, and roll the linen 
articles in a dry sheet. Let them lie 
for a time and iron dry with a hot 
iron. This saves the wear on fine linen 
of whipping on a clothesline, and gives 
an additional stiffness and luster, es- 
pecially to cheap linens and well-worn 
articles. 

To Do Up Handkerchiefs.—To save 
ironing, spread the handkerchief wet 
from rinsing water on a clean pane 
of glass or mirror. When dry, fold 
and lay away. Guests at summer 
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hotels and persons who are boarding 
will find this plan very convenient. 
It is especially desirable for fine linen 
and delicate lace handkerchiefs, to 
save the wear and tear of the laun- 
dry. 

Ironing Hints. — Table linen and 
handkerchiefs frequently show wear 
where the customary folds have been 
ironed in. To save wear press the arti- 
cle all over until perfectly dry, without 
folding. Then fold and press the folds 
lightly with a hot iron. The appear- 
ance will be the same as if the folds 
had been ironed separately, but the 
articles will wear longer. 

Large tablecloths that are awkward 
to manage without folding may be 
rolled upon curtain poles as fast as 
they are ironed. When the entire cloth 
has been ironed it may be unrolled 
and folded with a light pressure. 

The clothes wringer will smooth 
sheets, towels, pillowcases, and the 
like sufficiently without ironing, and 
upon occasion these articles may be 
folded and put away rough dry. Give 
handkerchiefs one fold less than is 
customary, leaving them oblong in- 
stead of square. The economy of time 
is small, but the handkerchiefs lie 
more conveniently in the drawer. 

To Iron Embroidery.—Embroidered 
articles, as doilies, shirt waists, and 
the like, Hamburg trimmings, and 
other goods of similar texture may be 
ironed over a Turkish towel. This 
method raises the pattern clearly and 
beautifully. It may also be used for 
napkins, handkerchiefs, and _ table- 
cloths. The towel yields slightly, less- 
ening the labor of ironing, and the 
process adds to the appearance of the 
article. 

To Take Down Clothes.—Use care 
in wringing clothes and hanging them 
on the line. Lift tablecloths and sim- 
ilar large pieces by the middle from 
the last rinsing water, so as to straight- 
en out the selvage edge, and wring by 
hand. Hang these carefully on the 
line so that they will dry straight and 
not draw on the bias. In hanging 
clothes, straighten the collars, raise 
the bands, and open the sleeves. Fold 
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carefully when taken from the line, 
or, if too cold to fold outdoors, do so 
as soon as they are brought into the 
house and before the wrinkles caused 
by packing them in the basket have 
become set. In warm weather spread 
sheets, towels, and the like upon the 
tall grass. They will need very little 
pressing, and will be bleached by the 


sun. 


TO DO UP SILKS, RIBBONS, AND 
WOOLENS 


To Iron Silks.—Lift silks from the 
rinsing water, shake and snap them 
to remove as much water as possible 
without squeezing or wringing, and 
smooth them out on pieces of old cot- 
ton cloth or towels. Roll them up in 
these and iron as soon as possible 
without drying. Smooth pieces out 
while wet on the ironing board, lay 
over them a piece of thin white mus- 
lin, and iron on the wrong side with 
a moderate iron to prevent smutting. 
Now remove the cloth, iron perfectly 
dry on the wrong side, and smooth 
slightly, if desired, on the face with a 
warm, not hot, iron. The whole proc- 
ess of washing and ironing should 
be done as quickly as possible after 
the silk is wet, as the colors may 
be affected by lying in that condition. 

To Iron Colored Silks.—Like other 
colored goods silk should not be al- 
lowed to dry, but should be ironed 
while still damp with a warm, not 
hot, iron. Place between two cloths 
and iron on the wrong side. 

To Do Up Ribbons.—Wash same as 
other colored silks, and if stiffness is 
required, rinse in weak soapsuds con- 
taining a small amount of gum arabic. 
Now roll the ribbon about a glass 
bottle, or wind about a small rolling- 
pin, smoothing carefully, and dry in 
the shade. 

Or smooth them out, face down, 
upon a piece of varnished wood. When 
dry they will require no ironing. 

To Remove Wrinkles from Silk— 
Wrinkled or creased ribbons and silks 
may be restored by laying them on a 
smooth surface and sponging them 
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evenly with a sponge moistened in a 
weak solution of gum arabic. Smooth 
out while wet on a polished flat sur- 
face of wood, or roll about a rolling- 
pin and dry in the shade. Iron be- 
tween two pieces of cloth, pressing on 
the wrong side with a warm, not hot, 
iron. 

To Store Away Silks.—Do not wrap 
silks in white paper. The chloride of 
lime used to bleach the paper will at- 
tack the colors of the silk. 

To Iron Flannel and Woolen Goods. 
—TIron flannels and woolens the same 
day they are washed, if possible, and 
before they become quite dry. Take 
from the line when still damp, roll up 
in a dry cloth, and press on the wrong 
side with an iron not too hot. If 
they become dry they should be damp- 
ened slightly by rolling up in a damp 
cloth to await their turn. 

To Iron Blankets.—Iron blankets 
before they are quite dry, and air 
thoroughly before storing away. 


TO DO UP LACES AND CURTAINS 


To Starch Laces.—Good lace dves 
not require starching. Enough white 
sugar dissolved in the last rinsing 
water to make it slightly sweet should 
give it the required stiffness. 

Or boil 4 ounces of rice in 1 quart 
of water until the kernels break up. 
Strain through cheese cloth and dip 
the laces in the clear rice water. 

Or use a thin solution of gum 
arabic. 

Or mix 1 teaspoonful of cornstarch 
or wheat starch with cold water to the 
consistency of cream, beating and rub- 
bing until all is wet evenly. Dilute 
to consistency of milk with cold water, 
add 5 or 6 drops of gum arabic, and 
thin with boiling water until nearly 
transparent. Boil for 5 or 6 minutes 
until well cooked. The poorer the lace 
the more stiffness will be required. 
Hence do not dilute too much for 
poor laces. 

To Tint Laces—For an écru tint 
add black coffee or powdered saffron 
to the rinsing water. Or add tea to 
give a stronger shade. Experiment 
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with a small sample of the goods, add- 
ing a little more color at a time until 
the right shade is obtained. 

To Iron Laces.—If laces are basted 
on cloth, and the cloth is thoroughly 
stretched, or if they are carefully 
wound about a bottle and stitched, 
they may not require any ironing. 
Lace wound about a bottle may be 
dipped into very thin starch or gum- 
arabic water without being removed, 
and may not need any ironing. Lace 
handkerchiefs may be pulled into 
shape while wet and carefully laid on 
a pane of glass, wrinkles being all 
smoothed out. When dry they will 
be ready for use. 

Or dry small lace articles between 
two pieces of clean white blotting 
paper under a weight, with or with- 
out ironing. When starch is used, 
do not allow laces to dry, but roll 
them in a dry towel for half an hour 
or more, and press while still damp, 
Iron on the wrong side over a Turk- 
ish towel to bring up the pattern, 
protecting the articles from the iron 
with a piece of muslin or other thin 
white cloth. Use a warm, not hot, 
iron. Ironing pieces while damp great- 
ly improves their appearance; ironing 
on a soft, rough surface both protects 
them and brings up the pattern, and 
ironing through a thin cloth makes it 
possible to bring out the points and 
pattern of the lace with the point of 
the iron without injury. New em- 
broideries should be washed and ironed 
before using. 

To Remove Wrinkles.—If lace be- 
comes dry before ironing, or if it is 
desired to remove the wrinkles from 
clean lace without washing, hold it 
over the steam of the teakettle or a 
basin of steaming water until thor- 
oughly moistened. While damp press 
it under a weight, with or without 
blotters, or iron it as above suggested. 

To Starch Curtains.— Do not use 
much starch for lace curtains. This 
is a common mistake when curtains 
are done up at home. It is contrary 
to the essential delicacy of lace to 
make it stiff with starch. Moreover, 
the sun will rot lace which contains 
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too much starch or other stiffening 
substances. Only the coarsest kind of 
lace can stand stiffening. 

To Do Up Curtains. — Starch cur- 
tains the same as other laces with a 
thin boiled cornstarch or wheat starch 
containing a solution of gum arabic, 
and stretch them on suitable frames 
or otherwise to dry. If they are 
stretched properly, they will require 
no ironing or they may be pressed 
slightly when dry. 

To Iron Curtains.—Lay the curtains 
while still damp on a folded flannel 
blanket and press on the wrong side 
with irons as hot as possible without 
scorching. This method brings out 
raised figures and designs. 

To Prevent ScorchWipe the iron 
on a cloth wet with kerosene. 

To Remove Scorch.—Linen articles 
and other white goods slightly scorched 
by hot irons may be restored, if the 
fibers have not been destroyed, by 
simply exposing them to the heat of 
the sun or, on dark days, to the heat 
from an open oven. Moisten them at 
intervals by sponging lightly with clear 
water. If the stains are deeper, rub 
chlorine water into the spot with a 
sponge or linen rag. 

Or run two onions through a meat 
cutter, squeeze out the juice through 
cheese cloth, and mix with half a pint 
of vinegar. Heat the mixture to a 
boil, and add a piece of hard white 
soap the size of an English walnut 
and two or three ounces of fuller’s 
earth. Boil five minutes, cool, and 
pour over the scorched linen. Let it 
dry on, and afterwards remove by 
washing. Repeat if necessary. 


TO MARK AND STORE LINEN 


Linen Closet—A special closet or 
wardrobe for linen is a great con- 
venience. If this is not possible, and 
linen must be packed in chests or 
bureau drawers, the various articles 
will lie one upon another so that it is 
difficult to keep them in proper order. 
The shelves of the linen closet should 
be just wide enough apart to admit of 
piles of a dozen articles of each sort, 
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and just deep enough to admit one 
row of articles. Numerous shallow 
shelves relatively close together make 
a more convenient arrangement than 
deeper shelves wider apart. A little 
care devoted to making the shelves 
tight, polishing them, and coating 
them with enamel paint or varnish 
to give them a smooth and shining 
surface will be more than compen- 
sated for by the beautiful appear- 
ance of the snowy linen reflected 
upon the shelves and the ease with 
which they may be kept in perfect 
order. 

Comparatively few persons can af- 
ford a surplus of fine linen, but when 
possible, articles should be bought in 
half dozen or dozen lots and used in 
regular rotation. All fabrics will wear 
better if not used continually, but al- 
lowed to rest at intervals. 

Place linen on the shelves in regu- 
lar piles of one dozen each, and when 
it comes from the laundry sort it 
carefully and place the articles that 
have been just laundered at the bot- 
tom of the piles so that they will be 
used in regular rotation. It will as- 
sist you to do this and also to keep 
account of linen if the articles are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, and 
piled in that way. 

As linen and other articles are 
often mislaid or stolen when sent to 
laundries, and sometimes taken from 
the line or blown away when spread 
on the grass to bleach, it is advisable 
to make an inventory of the contents 
of the linen closet, a copy of which 
may be fastened with thumb tacks to 
the back of the closet door, and 
checked up each time the laundered 
articles are stored away. This will 
also assist in the preparation of a 
shopping list when articles that are 
worn require to be replaced. 

While the term “linen closet” is 
used (and every housewife knows the 
good qualities of linen and would be 
glad to use it exclusively for many 
purposes), the same remarks apply to 
the disposition of cotton sheets, pil- 
loweases, etc. These, if of good qual- 
ity and well laundered, present al- 
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most as attractive an appearance as 
the linen itself, and will equally re- 
pay the same care and attention. A 
separate place should be set apart 
for those articles which have become 
worn past their original uses, and they 
should be laundered and stored in the 
linen closet until opportunity offers 
for making them up into covers for 
the ironing board, dishcloths, dish 
towels, and the many other uses men- 
tioned elsewhere. Old linen is es- 
pecially valuable for many purposes, 
and the discarded articles should be 
carefully stored in an orderly fashion 
instead of being thrust, as is too often 
the case, helter-skelter into the com- 
mon ragbag. 

When linen has been properly Jaun- 
dered, aired, and stored in the linen 
closet, nothing is required for the fur- 
ther care of articles in ordinary use 
except to preserve them from damp- 
ness and insects. The various essen- 
tial oils and other perfume-bearing 
substances will assist in preserving 
linen from the attacks of insects. The 
use of thyme, mint, and lavender for 
this purpose by good housekeepers in 
colonial days and in England is pro- 
verbial. Bags containing any or all 
of the following may be employed for 
this purpose: 

Spices, as powdered cloves, mace, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon. 

Flowers of any sort, dried and mixed 
with spices. 

Odorous leaves, as mint, balm, south- 
ernwood, laurel, geranium, sweet mar- 
joram, rosemary, hyssop, and orig- 
anum. 

Roots, as orris and angelica. 

Perfumed woods, as_ sandalwood, 
rosewood, cassia, sassafras, rhodium. 

Animal perfumes, as ambergris, 
musk, and civet. 

Or essential oils extracted from any 
of these. 

To Store Linens.—If linen articles 
are not in constant use they should 
be wrapped in brown, blue, or other 
dark-colored paper, as the bleaching 
powder and other forms of chlorine 
used in bleaching white and light-col- 
ored papers have a tendency to turn 
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linen articles yellow, and so does ex- 
posure to air and sunlight. 

To Prepare Linen for the Wash.— 
It will be found a matter of economy 
to examine the linen before it goes to 
the laundry and remove all stains, and 
also mend bracks, tears, and worn 
places before the articles are washed. 
Otherwise they may catch on the 
washboard or in the washing machine, 
or be whipped by the wind, caught by 
a flatiron, or otherwise made larger 
than is necessary. Here, as elsewhere, 
“a stitch in time saves nine.” 

Marking Linen—A good stamping 
outfit may be obtained very cheaply 
and linen may be stamped with initials 
that can afterwards be worked over 
with embroidery. Large Gothic let- 
ters appear to be most approved for 
this purpose. 

Or, by the use of a few cents’ worth 
of carbon paper, which may be ob- 
tained of any stationer, linen may be 
stamped by tracing over any desired 
pattern. A paper pattern may be 
used for this purpose, or one article 
may be sent away to be marked and 
the initial afterwards transferred to 
the others by tracing over with car- 
bon. 

Before starting to work on any 
stamped linen, take a copy of the de- 
sign on a piece of paper for dupli- 
cates, which may then be transferred, 
at very small expense of time and 
trouble, by means of carbon paper to 
other articles. 

Or plain articles may be marked by 
tracing the initial with a soft lead 
pencil and going over the outline with 
the sewing machine, using any color 
of silk thread that may be desired. 

Or apply marking ink with a steel 
pen or fine camel’s-hair brush. For 
recipe, see under “ Ink” elsewhere in 
this volume. 

To Hem Table Linen. — Draw a 
thread at either end and cut straight 
across. Turn the hem through the 
narrow hemmer of an unthreaded sew- 
ing machine. This makes a narrower 
and more even hem than can be turned 
by hand. 

The difficulty of drawing the thread 
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from linen is much lessened if a 
piece of castile or other hard white 
soap is first rubbed carefully over the 
threads. 

Tablecloth Economics.—If a table- 
cloth wears around the edge by rub- 
bing against the table, draw threads 
on either side of the worn place, cut 
straight across, and sew together with 
a perfectly flat, even seam. This will 
hardly be noticed, and the tablecloth 
will be almost like new. 

When buying new tablecloths get a 
half yard extra material and from 
time to time take a narrow strip off 
one of the ends. This will bring the 
creases in different places and pre- 
vent the cloth from wearing where it 
is creased in the laundry. Ravelings 
taken from these strips will be found 
the best material with which to darn 
frayed places. 

When a tablecloth is past its proper 
use it is still available for many pur- 
poses. The whole parts will make an 
excellent bread cloth and one or more 
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tray cloths or napkins suitable for 
lunches and picnics, or for use par- 
ticularly in the fruit season, when the 
best napkins often receive peach and 
other fruit stains that are so difficult 
to remove. 'The small pieces make the 
best of silver polishers, as they are so 
soft that they will not scratch the 
finest silver. 

Or figured centerpieces may some- 
times be embroidered, as for stamped 
linen, and made to do duty as doilies 
and lunch cloths. 

Toweling. — Raw linen towels can 
be purchased at surprisingly low 
prices, and under proper care may be 
perfectly bleached in the laundry. Or 
remnants of tablecloth damask may 
be picked up, cut to the proper length, 
and hemstitched all around, or fin- 
ished in drawn work and decorated 
with embroidered initials. For ordi- 
nary uses nothing is more satisfactory 
than wash crash toweling, which wears 
well, has a good appearance, and saves 
the wear of linen towels. 
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OVER—FANCY WORK 


In the regular routine of weekly 
work it is a good plan to set aside a 
day in which all garments may be 
mended, altered, or made over. The 
day following ironing day is usually 
most convenient. Then the piles of 
stockings that are to be darned, and 
any other articles from the weekly 
wash that may require a “stitch in 
time,” can be added to the other 
mending that has accumulated during 
the week, and the whole disposed of. 


THE SEWING ROOM 


The woman who has a room in her 
house which can be set apart solely as 
a sewing room knows not how to value 
her blessing. She doesn’t probably 
appreciate the importance of such a 


“Set Apart as a Sewing Room.” 


room until she comes into possession 
of it; then she wonders how she ever 
lived without it. Where there are 
many children this need is all the 
greater. The sewing room is not 


necessarily a large room, but it is im- 
portant that there be good light so 
that the eyesight may not suffer by 
even the finest work. It is sometimes 
impossible to set aside a small room 
that is light. In this case, if the 
house contains a dark room on the 
upper floor it may be used by pro- 
viding a skylight, which may be done 
at small cost. These inside dark rooms 
are often used as storerooms, and if 
large, may be partitioned off so that 
a portion may still be so employed. 
If possible the sewing room should be 
provided with closets. One of these 
should be filled with shelves on which 
to place boxes of various sizes, small 
boxes on the upper shelves, and large 
boxes on the lower ones. 

Closet with Shelves—A good sew- 
ing-room closet may be devised as fol- 
lows: have one broad top shelf which 
holds a collection of strong boxes, 
such as shirt, hat, suit, collar, and 
shoe boxes, as receptacles for all the 
hundred-and-one things employed in 
sewing. A light framework may be 
formed of a few pieces of wood so 
arranged as to support the upper 
boxes, permitting the lower ones to be 
withdrawn easily. Each box should 
be labeled. Shoe boxes are useful for 
rolls of tape, whalebones, and similar 
articles. One box should contain white 
hooks and. eyes and another black 
ones. Buttons may be put in another 
small box. Colored sewing silks should 
have a separate box from buttonhole 
twist, and the various spools of black, 
white, and colored thread should have 
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a box by themselves. Other boxes 
should be labeled for lace, embroid- 
ery, white goods, remnants, canvas, 
bones and casings, shields, linings, vel- 
vets, silks, ete. Have for the lace box 
a large box labeled “ Laces,” within 
which are several smaller ones labeled 
edging, Honiton, motifs, insertion, 
beading, etc. The button box may 
also contain a collection of smaller 
boxes, each holding sets of buttons, 
with one button fastened to the cover, 
to indicate its contents. This plan 
will prove a great time-saver to 
anyone in the family who sews or 
mends. 

Shopping List—When any item is 
“out” it should be immediately put 
on the shopping list. A pad for this 
purpose tacked to the closet door, 
with pencil attached, will prove a great 
convenience. When the shopper of the 
family goes to the city her list is then 
always ready. 

In this closet a box containing shoe 
buttons, cords, thread, needles (or the 
cord with needles attached), should 
also find its place. 

Darning Cotton, Needles, etc—A 
convenient receptacle for various col- 
ored darning cottons, darning needles, 
mending balls, etc., is a suitable box. 
It is a good idea also to drop a cheap 
thimble into the darning box. 

Closet for Unfinished Garments.— 
A second closet is desirable in the 
sewing room, which should be provided 
with hooks on which to hang various 
dresses, coats, and other articles dur- 
ing their construction. If it is possi- 
ble to provide the room with a bureau 
or chest of drawers it will be found 
a most convenient receptacle for all 
the little rolls of left-over material 
that are of great value on mending 
day. 

Bureau in the Sewing Room.—lIf 
the family is not large, each mem- 
ber may have his or her own “piece 
drawer.” Should the family be very 
large and the number of drawers in- 
sufficient, bags of outing flannel, cre- 
tonne, or similar material may be pro- 
vided as a supplement, showing the 
name of each person on the outside, 
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and these may be hung below the 
shelves in the closet. 

An Economical Closet.—If neces- 
sary a closet may be constructed in 
the sewing room by nailing shelves to 
the wall in one corner over which a 
curtain may be hung. A second closet 
may be made by nailing to the wall 
a strip of wood bearing hooks, upon 
which to hang unfinished garments. A 
curtain may also be used to protect 
these. 

Or, instead of shelves built in the 
corner, a large dry-goods box may be 
fitted with shelves, and the top and 
sides covered with green or other col- 
ored oilcloth. Place a rod across the 
front from which may depend a cur- 
tain of flowered silkoline or any other 
preferred material to hide the accu- 
mulation of sewing. The articles to 
be repaired should be placed on one 
shelf, the material to be made up on 
another, and the sewing basket and 
various boxes on a third shelf. If the 
sewing-room closet is arranged ac- 
cording to the above suggestions it is 
always possible to find the needed 
scrap of lace, silk, or dress furnishing 
upon a moment’s notice. 


USE AND CARE OF SEWING MACHINE 


The Sewing Machine.—The position 
that is to be ocupied by the sewing 
machine should be where the light is 
the best in the room. It is preferable 
that the light fall at the left-hand 
side of the worker. 

The woman who uses the sewing 
machine should know how to treat it 
if she wishes her machine to always 
run light, and to thus save herself 
from backaches. 

Care of the Sewing Machine.—lf a 
machine runs hard, one of the best 
remedies is to give it a generous kero- 
sene or gasoline bath. Most of the 
linty accumulations are caught by the 
feed. These may be easily reached by 
removing both the slides and the feed 
plate, which is held in place by a sin- 
gle screw. After these parts are re- 
moved slip off the plate, turn back 
the head of the machine with a small 
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pointed implement, and with a soft 
cloth carefully remove the particles of 
dirt. 

To Clean with Kerosene.—If the 
machine runs hard oil it generously 
with kerosene, using from a half pint 
to a pint. Run it rapidly for a few 
minutes, then with a piece of new 
cheese cloth carefully rub off the kero- 
sene and oil again with machine oil. 
The kerosene cuts away the gummed 
oil, and the machine oil lubricates the 
parts. 

To Clean with Gasoline.—Nothing 
is better than gasoline to limber up a 
sewing machine. Apply the gasoline 
as above recommended for kerosene, 
after which carefully rub off and ap- 
ply machine oil. 

To Oil a Sewing Machine. — It is 
surprising that some machines will 
sew at all, they are so seldom oiled or 
cleaned. 

Put a few drops of oil in all the 
oil holes, run the machine rapidly, 
wipe off all surplus oil outside the oil 
holes, and the machine is ready for 


use. Two minutes will suffice for the 
operation. 
Sewing-machine Troubles. — The 


prevailing difficulty in using sewing 
machines is the breaking of the thread. 
Other disarrangements seem easy to 
adjust, even to a person who has used 
a machine but a few weeks or perhaps 
days. The breaking, which is mostly 
with the upper thread, may be caused 
by an imperfect adjustment of the 
tension; this is usually the case with 
new machines. But with those that 
have been in use several months the 
breaking (if the tension is right) is 
produced by the threads drawing into 
the guides, so that when a swelled 
place in the thread cannot pass the 
narrow groove, which is the exact 
width of the thread, it breaks. This 
break takes place anywhere from the 
point of the needle back to the grooved 
guide. As the breakage is usually 
near the needle, the real cause is gen- 
erally overlooked. Many machines are 
laid aside on account of this continual 
breaking when, if the cause had been 
understood, the guide holes might 
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have been smoothed with a small file 
and the trouble ended. 

If a sewing machine gets into a 
“mood” and refuses to budge, no 
matter what the stuff is nor how it is 
presented, thick or thin, single or 
double, lay a slip of paper each side 
the seam, being careful to put it un- 
der the presser foot, and sew with an 
even, steady force. The paper can be 
removed after sewing. 


SEWING-ROOM CONVENIENCES 


A gas or oil stove to heat irons for 
pressing is an added convenience to 
the sewing room. ‘Two irons should 
be kept in the sewing room so as not 
to interfere with the laundry irons. 

A Skirt Board and a Narrow Sleeve 
Board are also necessities. When not 
in use, the closet in which unfinished 
garments are hung is a handy place 
for keeping all such conveniences. 

The Worktable— <A convenient cut- 
ting table is made with leaves that 
may be dropped when the cutting is 
finished, and should be as large as the 
size of the room will allow. If the 
room is small, a folding table a yard 
long may take the place of the larger 
one. 

A Handy Sewing Table may be 
made by using the legs of an old ordi~ 
nary sewing table. 

Or have the legs made to allow for 
a top 8 feet long by 3 feet wide. The 
top should consist of two pieces of 
equal length with a difference of 3 of 
an inch in thickness, the thinner piece 
to be built up with felt or blotting 
paper to match the thicker, thus mak- 
ing the table half felt covered and 
half bare wood. All pressing can 
then be done on the felt without leay- 
ing unsightly marks. All work re- 
quiring a hard surface may be done 
on the plain uncovered wood, and the 
length of the table allows for cut- 
ting garments of any dimensions. 
The felt keeps the materials from 
slipping, as they will do on a smooth 
table. 

The Workbasket.—The workbasket 
should be equipped with several pairs 
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of sharp scissors, needles of various 
sizes for both fine and coarse work, 
and thread of different numbers and 
colors. Work cannot be done in a 
creditable manner unless one is in pos- 
session of the needful tools. 

A well-equipped sewing room takes 
away much of the drudgery of mend- 
ing day. During the week articles 
will have accumulated in the sewing 
basket to be mended or renovated, 
and the many conveniences of the sew- 
ing room will come into play during 
the weekly process of putting the 
various family garments in repair. 

Patterns.—Patterns may be in de- 
mand at any moment, hence a con- 
venient holder should be provided. 
This may be made of a stout, short 
box divided into compartments, one 
for each member of the family. The 
compartments are made by gluing in 
pieces of cardboard. Arrange the pat- 
terns on their sides so that they may 
be examined like a card index without 
removing the box. Patterns should be 
gone over once or twice a year in 
order to discard those that have gone 
out of fashion, and hence will not 
be used again. When discarding pat- 
terns, those made of soft paper should 
not be thrown away, as they are use- 
ful for shaving paper, polishing mir- 
rors, glass, silver, etc. 

Or patterns may be kept intact by 
a series of pockets made in the fol- 
lowing manner: take two yards of 
any suitable goods such as gingham 
or cretonne; tear it in half; cut one 
yard into strips 9 inches wide, hem- 
ming one edge; stitch the strips 
lengthwise, dividing the whole into 
five strips, making four 6 inches wide 
and the fifth 3 inches wide. Sew these 
strips to the remaining yard, thus 
making sixteen pockets 9 by 6 inches, 
and three pockets 9 by 3 inches. Label 
the large pockets shirt waists, shirts, 
dresses, aprons, etc. The labeling may 
be done with India ink. A convenient 
place for this pattern receptacle is the 
inside of the closet door. 

Bags.—No conveniences of the sew- 
ing room are more to be valued than 
bags, which may be used for various 
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purposes, such as scrap bags, bags for 
waste thread, button bags, sewing 
bags, ete. 

Scrap Bags. — When the annual} 
spring cleaning is finished all pieces 
of cloth that have accumulated during 
the winter should be sorted and put 
in bags labeled to denote their con- 
tents. One bag may be marked calico, 
another linings, another silk, and so 
on. The labeling may be done with 
India ink, or by writing on a small 
slip of paper pasted on the outside 
of each bag. If odd pieces of cloth 
are cared for in this manner, it enables 
one to lay the hand upon any desired 
article at a moment’s notice when do- 
ing the weekly mending. The top of 
the bag should be finished with casing 
and draw string, so as to hang on a 
hook in the closet. 

Bags for Waste Thread.—lIt is of- 
ten a tedious task to pick up the waste 
threads and cuttings after a day’s 
sewing. This arduous duty may be 
greatly lessened by hanging a small 
basket or open-mouthed bag near the 
sewing machine into which cuttings 
and threads may be dropped. 

Button Bags.— Almost every gar- 
ment calls for a button on mending 
day. This constant demand makes it 
very convenient to have them near at 
hand. A button bag may be made by 
taking a circular piece of goods, hem- 
ming it all around, and crocheting an 
edge around it with thread or floss. 
Run a cord through the floss, and 
fasten with a round button, then draw 
up the cord and wind it several times 
around. This prevents the contents 
from spilling into the workbasket. 

A classified arrangement of the but- 
tons is both a necessity and a time- 
saving device. A box is usually pro- 
vided for this purpose and buttons of 
the same kind run on a string. This 
enables one to find the button needed 
without trouble. 

Sewing aud Handkerchief Bags.— 
Sewing bags, handkerchief bags, etc., 
are usually made with a round bot- 
tom, cardboard being used for the 
purpose. This soon breaks and often 
the bag is a wreck before it is even 
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soiled. A tin bottom is much more 
durable and may be obtained from 
the tin lids found under the cover of 
lard pails. The ridge may be flattened 
with a hammer. Several sizes may 
be obtained from three-pound, five- 
pound, and ten-pound pails. 

Needles.—If needles are left in the 
paper in which they are bought, and 
carelessly dropped into the wastebas- 
ket, it often happens that the very 
size needle one wishes to use is lying 
loose in the basket, and hence not 
discernible. Therefore it is advisable 
to place needles of different sizes in 
needlebooks. 

Flannel should not be used in 
needlebooks because the sulphur used 
in its preparation will rust the needles. 
Fine linen or chamois leather is to be 
preferred. 

To Prevent Needles from Rusting. 
—tThose who live in damp regions find 
great difficulty in keeping their sew- 
ing-machine and other needles from 
becoming covered with rust. A good 
preventive is to put the needles in a 
suitable cloth thoroughly saturated 
with machine oil. Soak in oil the 
papers in which sewing needles come. 
These may then be kept in a small tin 
can or box so as to protect the ma- 
chine drawer. 

To Sharpen Machine Needles.—The 
points of machine needles often be- 
come bent or blunt by striking upon 
the feed plate. They may be sharp- 
ened and made as good as new by 
rubbing them over a small hone for 
that purpose, which can be had at 
any hardware store. A good sub- 
stitute for the needle hone is to re- 
volve the point of the needle upon 
the smooth side of a piece of hand 
pumice. 

Picking Up Scissors and Needles. 
—One is very apt to drop scissors and 
needles upon the floor. The annoy- 
ance and labor of constantly picking 
them up may be greatly lessened by 
attaching a horseshoe magnet to a 
long cord or ribbon. Give this a place 
in your workbasket and it is an ever- 
ready helper when these articles fall 
on the floor. Invalids and elderly 
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ladies will find this little convenience 
an especial boon. 

Threading Needles—The old way 
was to thread a lot of needles and 
stick them in a cushion. This seemed 
to be a great time saver, when the 
busy woman surveyed her cushion cov- 
ered with a half dozen or more needles, 
with their streams of thread trailing 
over it. But when the threads became 
tangled, the time-saving device fell 
flat. A much better way is to thread 
a number of needles on a spool of 
thread, leaving a few inches unrolled, 
so that they will not fall off. When 
a needle full of thread is wanted, all 
the needles but one may be pushed 
back as thé thread is unrolled to al- 
low the breaking off of any length of 
thread. Many women thread a needle 
before working the thread off the 
spool, as it prevents the thread from 
snarling. 

Threading a Darning Needle. — 
Draw the cotton tight across the point 
of the needle and put the thread 
double through the eye of the needle. 

Care of Thread.—There are many 
devices for keeping intact spools of 
thread. The following is one of the 
most convenient: cut two elliptical 
(egg-shaped) pieces of cardboard, 
covering both sides of them with some 
pretty colored material. Pieces of 
cardboard 3% inches in length will hold 
in place three spools of thread. After 
covering the cardboard puncture three 
holes through the middle of each 
board. Take three spools of thread 
of different sizes, place the coarsest 
at the largest end, graduating them 
according to size of spool, and lace 
a piece of baby ribbon or bobbin tape, 
first through one side of the ellipse, 
then through the spool and the second 
piece of cardboard, drawing it in turn 
through a second spool, and the mid- 
dle hole of the second cardboard, and 
so on until the three spools are held 
in place. Bring the ends of the rib- 
bon or tape together in the center of 
the ellipse, slipping one end over the 
small loop caused by running the 
thread through the middle hole, and 
tie in a bow. This will be found to 
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be one of the most convenient devices 
for always keeping the thread in 
place, and is small enough to drop 
into the workbasket, where it may be 
kept clean. If it is desired to join 
more than three spools, the pieces of 
cardboard may be cut larger. 

Or a convenient device for holding 
thread may be made by driving nails 
into a piece of wood made as a shelf 
over the machine, or it may be made 
to fit the bottom of the machine 
drawer. The spools of thread can be 
kept on the nails, sorted according to 
size and color. This or any similar 
arrangement saves both time and pa- 
tience. 

Scissors.—There is no article in the 
household more useful than the scis- 
sors, and the sewing room should be 
well fitted out with various sizes of 
scissors as follows: 

Cutting Scissors——A pair of ban- 
dage scissors like those used by sur- 
geons is useful when trimming the 
necks and armholes of dresses, be- 
cause there is no danger of sharp 
points being thrust into the skin. 

Scissors with Long Blades are pre- 
ferred for cutting heavy cloth or 
woolen fabrics, and indeed all gar- 
ments where there are long lines to be 
followed. 

Scissors for Cutting Waists. — 
Waists and children’s garments, where 
the curves are short and numerous, are 
much more conveniently cut out when 
the blades of the scissors are of 
medium length. 

Embroidery Scissors. — For trim- 
ming the edges of embroidery, snip- 
ping threads, and cutting out goods 
from close corners, fine, slender, deli- 
cately pointed scissors are found the 
best. 

Buttonhole Scissors. — Embroidery 
scissors may also be used in place of 
buttonhole scissors. Buttonhole scis- 
sors, however, are a great convenience 
in the sewing room. 

To Silence Noisy Scissors. — When 
one has much cutting to do the con- 
stant squeaking of the scissors is very 
annoying. It is a simple matter, 
however, to correct this by breathing 
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into the open hinge, after which open 
and close the scissors several times. 

Dull Scissors.—If it is not con- 
venient to send your scissors to a scis- 
sors grinder, there are simple devices 
by which you may sharpen them. 

Open the scissors around the neck 
of a small bottle and work them vigor- 
ously for a few minutes. 

Or open the scissors, hold them 
firmly against the table or machine, 
and with an ordinary file, not too 
coarse, file both blades just as if you 
were trying to take the edge off. If 
your scissors are of good quality, you 
will find this very satisfactory. 

Pins.—Every housewife, no doubt, 
has had some trouble in keeping track 
of her pins when at the machine, or 
otherwise engaged in sewing. The 
sewing room should, therefore, be 
equipped with conveniences for taking 
care of these useful little articles. 
Otherwise a great many may be lost 
during a day’s sewing or mending. 

One very simple way of keeping 
pins ever ready and at hand is to at- 
tach a little piece of flannel or canvas 
to the spool holder, in which to stick 
pins. If your spool holder is a de- 
vice which rests upon your sewing, 
then your pins are convenient. If it 
be a convenience attached to the ma-~ 
chine you haye your pins at hand 
when you sit down to stitch. 

Or a small pincushion may be hung 
from the tension of the sewing ma- 
chine. 

Or a cushion two or three inches in 
length may be made of some pretty 
muslin or flannel goods and pinned 
to your waist near the shoulder. This 
last device provides you with pins, 
whether you are at the machine or 
sewing in any other part of the house. 

A Useful Work Case.— There is 
nothing more charming, useful, or con- 
venient than the old-fashioned house- 
wife our grandmothers used, equipped 
with pockets for scissors, buttons, 
thread, and thimbles, with cushions at- 
tached for needles and pins. ‘This 
may be carried to any part of the 
house, in or out of the sewing room, 
and is always ready. 
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Convenient Tape Measure.—If a 
yard measure is not already marked 
off on your machine, time is saved if 
you mark one off for yourself. A very 
easy way to do it is to take as many 
common pins as you will need, and 
cut them about half an inch below the 
head. Measure a yard off on your 
machine. Drive one of the pin heads 
into the wood, then one at the half, 
third, fourth, and eighth of a yard. 
This does not deface the machine, is 
not conspicuous, and unless you have 
“a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,” will save time when 
the tape measure is mislaid or lost. 

Six-inch Rule. — For measuring 
hems or for any measurement where 
six inches or less is desired, a six-inch 
rule is a convenient article to have in 
your workbasket. 

Crayon as a Marker. — Sometimes 
when you are using your tucker on 
your sewing machine the marker will 
not show on the goods to be tucked. 
If you rub a piece of crayon over the 
marker the line will be perfectly dis- 
tinct. 

To Renovate a Tape Measure.—If 
your tape measure is still good and 
the figures have become dim, you can 
trace them over with a fine-pointed 
brush and India ink. 

Bust Form.—lIt does not always hap- 
pen that there is another woman in 
the house on whom to fit a new gar- 
ment or a lining with which to reno- 
vate an old waist. If the woman who 
does her own sewing once becomes 
possessor of a bust form, she will 
wonder how it was possible to have 
done without it. These articles cov- 
ered with black jersey and very light 
in weight can be had in all sizes at 
any department store or mail-order 
establishment for about 50 cents. It 
is not only possible with a bust form 
to fit your own waist but, owing to 
the fact that it extends about 12 
inches below the waist, to have the 
added advantage of well-shaped hips 
over which to drape skirts. 

Clothes Hints——If it were possible 
to equip the sewing room with such 
conveniences as we have suggested, 
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and many other little devices, mend- 
ing day would be less dreaded. And 
the labor would be further lightened 
if every member of the family would 
heed the following cautions about 
their clothing: 

Give your clothes an Sédasionad 
vacation. | 

Don’t carry heavy articles in coat 
or trousers pockets; or, if they must 
be carried thus, empty the pockets 
before the garments are laid away. 

Don’t wear your street jacket dur- 
ing business hours. 

Don’t be parsimonious in the qual- 
ity or quantity of your clothes. 

Don’t spoil the shape of your 
trousers by suspending them by the 
buckle; fold them and hang them over 
a rod, or lay them flat on a shelf or 
in a bureau drawer. os 

Don’t wear the same shoes every 
day if you can avoid it. 

Don’t neglect to brush every article 
of outside clothing before laying it 
aside. 

Don’t wear the nap off soft cloth 
by using a whisk broom; use a brush. 

Don’t forget to elude moths by 
wrapping in newspapers freshly print- 
ed the garments you lay away. 

Don’t let a stain remain with the 
hope that it will disappear; the older 
the stain the harder it is to remove. 

Don’t plunge your foot into a sock; 
turn the upper part of the sock down 
before inserting the foot, then draw 
it on easily and gently. 

Don’t suspend your jacket by a 
loop; drape it over a hanger. 

Don’t spoil the shape of your pock- 
ets by thrusting your hands into them 
constantly. 


MENDING 


Garments that are neatly mended 
will last much longer than those care- 
lessly repaired. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to expend too much pains on this 
homely and prosaic occupation. There 
are many American women who think 
that it is not economy to spend much 
time in mending. In Paris some years 
ago the demand for mending became 
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so great that it became a trade, and 
finally developed into an art. The 
French woman has great love for her 
clothes, and her first wish is to make 
them as beautiful and perfect as pos- 
sible. She regards it as a profanation 
to let her garments become defaced 
with spot or tear. If she finds it be- 
yond her skill to repair a torn or 
worn garment, she immediately hur- 
ries it off to the woman whose special 
business is to make a garment “as 
good as new.” These experts can 
mend a rent or set in a piece so skill- 
fully that the “little dress tragedies ” 
are soon forgotten. To the French 
woman, therefore, it is not only econ- 
omy to have a garment mended, but 
the art of caring for things with ex- 
quisite nicety bespeaks for her an ele- 
gance which she may not otherwise 
seem to possess. 

When mending day comes around 
the busy woman may find it hard to 
recall the things that need attention. 
Her memory may be assisted by re- 
cording in a small blank book the arti- 
cles that have been put out of service 
through rents or tears or lack of but- 
tons and the like. Then when mend- 
ing day comes round the memoran- 
dum may be consulted. 

ln making up garments some of the 
material of each should be reserved 
and put in one of the numerous bags 
that have their place in the sewing 
room or attic closet. On ironing day 
all articles that need mending should 
be sent to the sewing room to await 
their turn on mending day. Anything 
that does not find its way to the reg- 
ular weekly wash should be periodi- 
cally examined, all rents sewed up, 
stains removed, and any other neces- 
sary renovation attended to during 
the regular weekly routine. 

The table linen should be carefully 
examined before laying away. If tow- 
els are wearing thin in the middle they 
may be cut in halves, the two outer 
edges sewed together, and rehemmed. 
The woman who systematically mends 
every article of the household will 
prove true the well-known aphorism 
that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 
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Mending Pieces.— A large patent 
envelope with a sample bit pinned to 
the outside is a good receptacle for 
mending pieces, the advantages being 
that moths cannot get at woolen*ones, 
and that dust is kept out. 

Way to Provide Mending Pieces.— 
It often happens in making wash gar- 
ments that only the tiniest bits are 
left over. Some women provide mend- 
ing pieces by making an apron of the 
same material as the dress. Then 
when the sleeves or other worn places 
must be renewed, the slightly faded 
and partly worn apron may be util- 
ized, and the patch will not be con- 
spicuous. 

Or, when a wash dress goes to the 
laundry, bits of the goods may be 
basted on the wrong side of the 
skirt so that they will fade evenly 
and come out the same color as the 
garment. 

Mending Tissue.—If court plaster 
or mending tissue is used instead of 
thread, a rent in cloth may be mended 
so that it will be hard to detect. Lay 
the cloth upon a smooth, flat surface, 
stick a pin perpendicularly into it so 
as to hold the edges firmly together, 
but not too close to the tear; about 
three fourths of an inch away is a 
good distance. Apply court plaster 
which has been well moistened, and 
allow it to stand long enough to be- 
come sticky rather than wet. Care- 
fully rub the dress goods against the 
court plaster until every particle of 
the surface adheres. Then press the 
spot with a moderately hot iron 
through a piece of muslin or tissue 
paper. If any frayed threads remain, 
carefully clip them off with sharp 
scissors. 

Darning on Woolen Goods.—Silk or 
cotton thread should never be used to 
darn woolen goods. To make an in- 
visible darn use ravelings from the 
goods to be darned. After carefully 
darning the edges, turn the face up, 
dampen the spot, place a piece of 
white tissue paper over it, and hold 
it against the face of a moderately 
hot iron. When almost dry carefully 
place the garment on an ironing board 
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or table and give one or two good 
thumps with the iron, 

Mending White Goods and Deli- 
cate Fabrics—When mending white 
goods, the piece with which you mend 
should be so large that when the arti- 
cle is washed the patch will not tear 
out. 

A good way to make a neat job is 
to slip the goods to be mended over 
an embroidery hoop to hold it firm. 
This will enable you to do the work 
very neatly and quickly. 

To Mend Moth-eaten Garments.— 
When a silk or woolen garment is 
badly moth-eaten it is not always pos- 
sible to darn the hole with ravelings 
from the fabric. In such cases place 
a small patch of the material under 
the hole and darn carefully around 
the edges of the hole on the right side 
with ravelings. Then press with a 
moderately hot iron, putting first a 
damp cloth and then a piece of dry 
tissue paper between the cloth and the 
iron. 

Waste Silk.— The loose ends of 
spool silk are excellent for mending 
and may be placed in a little bag by 
the workbox. 

Darning by Machine. — Baste a 
piece of net on the wrong side of the 
garment to be mended. Cut a square 
or oblong hole. Then with No. 100 
thread on the machine sew back and 
forth, being careful that the rows of 
stitching come very close together. 
Never take the needle out of the 
goods. After stitching one way across 
the hole, stitch in the contrary direc- 
tion, always following the weave of 
the material. 

Mending Men’s and Boys’ Clothes. 
—It is a very difficult task to mend 
men’s outside garments so that the 
darns will not deface them. First, 
place the mending scrap smoothly un- 
der the three-cornered or other hole 
to be mended. Then thread a needle 
with silk thread the same shade as 
the goods, insert it half an inch from 
the tear, and draw edgewise through 
the thickness of the cloth about half 
an inch on the other side, thus draw- 
ing the edges together. Then put the 
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needle in the same hole from which it 
has just been brought out, turn it a 
little, and pass through the cloth so 
as to bring i, out half an inch on the 
other side of the tear. If the cloth is 
rather heavy, it is possible to avoid 
having the thread come to the surface, 
except when the needle is brought 
through to turn. So continue and 
thus make an invisible darn. 

When this is done place a wet cloth 
over the goods and press with a hot 
iron. Follow with a dry cloth. Do 
not allow the iron to stay on it until 
the first cloth is entirely dry. This 
prevents the mended spot having a 
shiny appearance. 

Boys’ Trousers. — Boys’ trousers 
may be quickly mended with gum tis- 
sue. If every mother knew the value 
of this tissue she would save herself 
much work by using it, and would 
have the satisfaction of always seeing 
a neat mend. Boys’ trousers may also 
be mended on the machine after the 
fashion mentioned in “ Mending on 
the Machine,” first being careful to 
baste a strong piece of material 
smoothly under the thin places. Fine 
thread should be used the same shade 
as the goods for this purpose. The 
stitch should be rather short. 

Silk Dresses.—When the sleeves of a 
silk dress become thin it will last much 
longer if they are ripped out and new 
ones put in. It is an advantage, also, 
to treat worn breadths of the skirt 
in the same way. 

Mending Fringe.—Torn fringe may 
be renewed by taking a piece of card- 
board and stiff paper as wide and as 
long as the fringe. Wind suitable 
thread evenly and closely around the 
cardboard, then paste this along the 
edge of the article in place of the 
worn fringe and stitch on by ma- 
chine. If one strip of cardboard is 
insufficient make more strips and 
paste them close together. The card- 
board may be torn out when fin- 
ished, leaving the thread to form the 
fringe. 

Mending Lace. — Crochet a long, , 
loose chain or buttonhole stitch along 
the worn edges of the lace with thread 
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to match its quality and color. For 
cream lace use unbleached linen thread, 
or tint the spool by dipping it in 
strong coffee. 

Mending Waists.—It is not neces- 
sary to discard a lingerie waist be- 
cause the trimming has given way. 
Draw the torn pieces together first, 
then baste a piece of white wash net 
under the entire yoke and machine 
stitch with very fine thread. Cut away 
the surplus net, allowing a small mar- 
gin near the stitching to prevent pull- 
ing out when laundered. 

Sleeves.—The worn seams of sleeves 
may be strengthened by buttonholing 
over them with darning silk the color 
of the waist. This comes on spools 
the same as ordinary sewing silk, but 
is softer and may be split. 

Mending Corsets.——The nicest way 
to mend a broken corset is to bind 
where it may be broken with a small 
piece of chamois skin. 

Or, when the waist begins to wear 
through, it may be mended neatly on 
the machine. “Hand patches” al- 
ways look clumsy, but strips of cloth 
may be stitched on it, doubling over 
the worn places without in the least 
marring the garment. Stitch the strips 
the full length of the casings, and 
they will not only serve their special 
purpose, but will add months to the 
wear of the corset. 


Mending Gloves.—To mend gloves _ 


neatly if they are torn or ripped, first 
buttonhole stitch around the rent, not 
so close as in a buttonhole; then over- 
cast, taking up the threads of the 
buttonhole on the edge and draw the 
edges carefully together. 

Or holes as well as rips in gloves 
may be mended in the same way also, 
with this difference: after buttonhol- 
ing around the rent, gradually close 
up the hole by buttonholing inside 
of the first row of buttonholing. When 
the hole finally becomes filled you 
have a tiny circle of embroidery made 
with thread to match the gloves. Thus 
what was an unsightly hole becomes 
a neat and attractive embroidered 
spot upon the glove. 

- Or the gloves may be mended with 
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a piece of court plaster moistened and 
pasted on the wrong side. Be care- 
ful to cut off the corners of the plas- 
ter and slit its edges in order to make 
it fit the part of the glove to be 
mended. 

Thread for Mending Gloves. — In- 
stead of mending gloves with silk to 
match them as is the usual custom, 
try good cotton thread the color of 
the gloves. You will find it will not 
be so noticeable as silk thread. 

Mending Skirts.— The part of a 
skirt which needs most constant at- 
tention and repair is, perhaps, the 
bottom. A skirt may catch on the 
heels, tearing off the braid and part 
of the goods, or the edges may be- 
come worn, or the braid itself become 
frayed. 

Skirt Bindings—tThere are a num- 
ber of ways to overcome the untidy 
appearance of a skirt with worn edges. 
One good way is, when the edge be- 
comes frayed, to sew skirt protector 
upon it. The hem is not necessary as 
the worn edges unite with those of 
the binding. 

Or, when the skirt braid has be- 
come worn on the edge, it may be 
ripped off and reversed, turning the 
worn part to the top and the fresh 
edge to the bottom of the skirt. After 
pressing your skirt under a damp 
cloth you will find you have a neat 
finish, and one braid will thus give 
the wear of two. 

Or the hem may be turned up and 
stitched down outside instead of on 
the inside. 

Mending Stockings.——A woman may 
be an adept at mending coats, trou: 
sers, and dresses, and indeed almosy 
every garment worn by her family, 
and yet be unable to mend stockings 
so that they will not torment tende 
feet. It is a great art to be able to 
mend stockings neatly. There are al- 
most as many ways of filling up the 
holes as there are colors of stockings, 
and each one may be more or less 
comfortable if only a little care is 
taken in sewing the rent, putting in 
place the patch, or filling the hole 
with thread. 
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To Darn Stockings on a Sewing 
Machine. — Mending stockings on a 
sewing machine saves time greatly, 
but is a very difficult task to perform. 
One of the simplest ways of doing so 
is to stretch the stocking tightly over 
two small embroidery hoops, being 
careful to have the hole as near the 
center as possible. Then cut away the 
ragged edges with sharp scissors. Re- 
move the presser foot of the machine 
and place the hole under the needle. 
Then stitch back and forth, as in the 
case of darning fabrics on the ma- 
chine. If care is taken the darn is 
much neater and smoother and far 
more quickly done than any other. 
Sewing thread may be used, but fine 
darning cotton is preferable. The 
hoops may be either metal or common 
embroidery hoops. 

To Mend Stockings by Hand.—lIf 
the hole is large, a convenient way is 
to baste carefully over the hole on 
the wrong side a piece of coarse net, 
then darn back and forth, taking your 
stitches in and out of the net, yet 
darn as close as ordinarily. The net 
acts as a stay to the soft darning 
thread. 

Or, if the hole is large, run a thread 
all around it first, and draw it up 
somewhat, but of course not enough 
to pucker. The hole is not only made 
smaller by this operation, but the darn 
is strengthened. 

Mending Stockings with a Crochet 
Needle.—The most expert darn, which 
requires the greatest skill and is also 
the easiest on the feet, is to fasten 
to the stitches that have become bro- 
ken a single strand of darning thread 
to match the thread of which the 
stocking is woven. Then crochet a 
smooth chain of sufficient length to 
reach across the opening, and fasten 
in the broken thread on the opposite 
side of the hole. Continue this proc- 
ess back and forth each time, catch- 
ing the thread in the chain already 
made. When the hole is filled you 
have a surface as smooth as the orig- 
inal fabric of the stocking itself. 

Darning Woolen Stockings.—When 
darning a woolen stocking it is well 
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to go over the break the first time 
with coarse cotton or sewing silk. 
Then make a coarse layer of good 
woolen yarn; this insures a smooth 
and substamtial darn. — 

Darning with Crochet Stitch—An- 
other method, which is not quite so 
expert nor so satisfactory in the mat- 
ter of comfort, is to first cut away 
the worn edges of the hole until you 
reach strong material. Then, with 
wool or cotton of suitable weight 
crochet round the edge, putting 
the hook through the material. Con- 
tinue this process round and round, 
each time narrowing to give the 
proper shape, until the opening is 
closed. 

Darning Thread. — When darning 
black stockings use silkatine, as it is 
more durable than yarn. This thread 
is also best for fancy colored stock- 
ings, as it is easier to match the color 
of the stocking and makes a more 
durable darn. 

Or use fancy crochet cotton, which 
is not quite so expensive as the regu- 
lar darning cotton and makes a very 
good darn. - 

Or use black silk, which comes for 
the purpose and makes the neatest 
darn for black stockings. 

Darning Ball.—The darning ball, 
which may be purchased at any de- 
partment store, is a white or black 
china egg; but there are many home 
devices which are found in many cases 
far more satisfactory. For instance, 
in the country where gourds are grown 
nothing is better, as they are number- 
less in shape and size. 
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Almost always the garment which 
is to be mended requires more or less 
renovation before it is ready for serv- 
ice again. In the case of cotton fab- 
rics the laundry does the work. In 
silks, woolens, or velvets a deft hand 
and cleansing fluid, a damp cloth and 
an iron are necessary. 

To Restore the Gloss Finish on 
Woolen Goods.—First, brush the cloth 
the way of the weave with a brusa 
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dipped in weak gum water. Then 
carefully place over it a sheet of paper 
or a piece of cloth, allowing no wrin- 
kles either in the cloth or the cover- 
ing, and put it under a weight or in 
a screw press until dry. 

To Restore Creased Velvet.—Velvet 
creases badly when folded for trim- 
ming, and cannot be used again until 
the creases are removed. A _ simple 
way to do this is to procure a wide 
piece of heavy cardboard and stretch 
the velvet tightly upon it, overlapping 
as little as possible. Put the card- 
board in a paper bag, paste the top 
to keep out the dust, set it on the 
shelf above the kitchen range, and let 
it remain there until the heat raises 
the pile. 

Or wet a cloth and lay it on a hot 
iron, holding the velvet over the steam 
which rises. 

Or stretch the velvet until it is taut 
on a light wooden frame made, if 
possible, the size of the piece to be 
renovated and hold it over the steam 
of a boiling kettle. This last proc- 
ess has, perhaps, the most durable 
effect. 

To Raise the Nap on Cloth.—The 
article should be well cleaned, after 
which soak it in cold water for half 
an hour, put it on a board, and rub 
the threadbare parts with a hatter’s 
card filled with flocks or a teasel 
brush. A prickly thistle will answer 
the same purpose. When the nap is 
raised, lay it the right way and hang 
the garment up to dry. In renova- 
ting clothes the elbows, collars, and 
cuffs are often so worn as to make 
the garment look shabby. By the 
above process it may be completely 
rejuvenated. 

To Clean a White Mackintosh—A 
white mackintosh is very easily soiled 
and may be cleaned with soap and 
water. But if it is extremely dirty a 
soft scrubbing brush with yellow soap 
may be used. Rub on both sides until 
the dirt is removed, then dip in three 
or four waters until the soap is rinsed 
off and hang in the air without wring- 
ing. Mud stains around the bottom 
are very difficult to remove and the 


garment may have to be sent to a 
cleaner. But do not use benzine or 
gasoline, as they will dissolve the rub- 
ber. 

Trimmings. — On renovation day 
trimmings also come in for their share 
of attention. 

To Stiffen Silk for Trimmings.—To 
renovate a piece of silk that has lost 
its stiffness, sponge the surface with 
a weak solution of gum arabic, or with 
equal parts of ale and water. To 
prevent its becoming glossy iron while 
damp on the wrong side. 
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To Lengthen a Skirt. — To make 
a girl’s wash skirts and _ petticoats 
keep pace with her rapid growth, 
have on hand a few yards of in- 
sertion. If this is too expensive or 
is unsuitable, then it is possible to 
make an attractive band by taking 
a strip an inch to two inches wide of 
any plain cotton goods, or, if it is a 
colored skirt to be lengthened, then a 
strip to match the skirt. Hem on each 
side and ornament with rows of feath- 
er stitching, with a row of French 
knots through the middle. For a plain 
skirt cut about one inch above the 
hem, placing this narrow band of in- 
sertion or made strip between. Two 
or more such bands may be employed 
if desired or necessary. If it be a 
trimmed or tucked skirt, cut off above 
the tucks to allow for a seam and the 
width of the tuck and insert bands. 

Or make a new top and sew above 
the tucks. Take up the tuck on the 
right side with the seam on the folded 
edge and stitch to match the other 
tucks. 

To Make Over Sleeves.—One season 
it becomes necessary to shorten the 
sleeves, another to lengthen them. If 
the sleeves are to be made short, a 
good way is to cut out a piece just 
above the elbow. Hide the seam by 
a fold that resembles a tuck. Make 
two or more tucks, and you have a 
pretty sleeve with much less trouble 
than removing them from the shoul- 
ders. 
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Aprons.— The first place a work 
apron gives way is near the waist 
binding, because of the constant rub- 
bing against the table. When mak- 
ing a work apron, if a double thick- 
ness is placed underneath in front 
from the waist binding down about 
12 inches and stitched at the lower 
edge, the apron will last as long 
again. 

Or, if this is not done and the apron 
becomes thin, cut it in half through 
the middle, turn it end for end, and 
stitch the two outer edges together, 
making a seam down the front; face 
the worn edges, which now become the 
outer edges, stitch what was hereto- 
fore the bottom in the band, and you 
have an apron rehabilitated. 

Collars—A coat may have found 
its way to the sewing room for mend- 
ing day. The buttons have been sewed 
on, the rents mended, and still the 
collar remains creased. A very simple 
process will add the finishing touch 
and make it worth the time it takes. 
Take a piece of very thin muslin, 
brush it lightly with white of egg, 
and lay it over the creases on the 
wrong side. Press lightly with a warm 
iron, and the creases will disappear. 
The collar will stand stiffer than was 
the original canvas. 

Hints for Making Over.—In mak- 
ing over garments much depends on 
care in renovating the material. First 
rip the garment entirely apart, allow- 
ing no two pieces to remain joined. 
Then pick out every thread carefully. 
Lay each piece separately on a table 
and brush carefully. 

If there are stains or spots be sure 
that they are removed. The cleaning 
must be thorough or the fact that the 
article is made over will be very ap- 
parent. \ 

If the material is faded have it 
dyed. Black dresses that are not 
worn, but faded, will look like new 
after they have been dipped in dye. 
When redyeing an article, put the new 
pieces of the material along with the 
old in the dye. Remember that any 
color will take black dye. 

It often happens that goods are 
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faded on one side, but the color is 
perfectly fresh on the other. If the 
weave is such that the reverse side 
may be used, turn the goods and make 
them up with the fresh side out. 

Some goods, such as cashmere and 
silk, may be put in the tub and washed 
in the usual way, being careful, of 
course, to thoroughly dust them 
first. They should be ironed on the 
wrong side before they are dry with 
an iron not too hot, and pressed until 
dry. 

Wheat bran put in the water in 
which you Wash black goods greatly 
improves them. 

Sometimes, when using ammonia to 
get out grease, the color is taken out. 
This you can restore by applying care- 
fully a weak solution of oxalic acid 
and water. Stop as soon as the color 
returns. 

Light-colored goods and _ figured 
fabrics may be sponged with warm 
water, alcohol, or gasoline. Very light 
colors should be sponged on the wrong 
side of the goods, taking care that 
every fiber is thoroughly dampened. 
Go over every piece separately and 
carefully. 

Decide the style of garment you 
wish to fashion of your pieces, get a 
pattern, and lay it carefully on your 
goods to see if you have a suflicient 
quantity, and if not, ascertain how 
much material of another kind you 
will require, and how far trimming 
will go to make up the deficiency in 
goods. You may find in cutting that 
a considerable amount of piecing is 
required. Then cut your garment as 
completely out of the goods as is pos- 
sible, fit your piecings on to the pat- 
tern, pin them together, and lay them 
aside. Stitch and press all the piec- 
ings, and proceed as with a new 
garment. Arrange the trimming as 
far as possible so that it will cover 
the necessary piecings and _ tucks. 
When the garment is finished it will 
be easy enough to see just what style 
of trimming will be necessary to cover 
deficiencies. 

At the beginning of the spring sew- 
ing, the old garments that have accu- 
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mulated may be studied with a view 
to their further usefulness, and so 
with every other season. You may 
find numerous old linen garments 
that may do service in the following 
ways: 

Uses of a Blue Linen Dress.—This 
garment may be stout and good but 
faded in streaks or out of style. Rip 
it to pieces, wash it, and bleach it in 
the sunshine until it is all one shade. 
Then dye it a pretty light blue. The 
material may then be used for a shirt 
waist or a child’s dress. Embroidered 
linen is always in good taste, and thus 
handsome garments may be made of 
old dresses. 

Uses of a Brown Linen Dress——An 
old brown linen dress can also be used 
to make shirt waists, summer trousers 
for boys, or blouses for either boys or 
girls. 

Making Over—Useful Hints.—Here 
are some useful hints in making over 
that will prove equally valuable for 
new goods: 

Morning and Kitchen Dresses.—It 
is a good idea when buying morning 
and kitchen dresses to select first an 
inconspicuous pattern; secondly, to 
buy enough for two dresses. Thus 
wher they begin to show wear you 
will have plenty of material worn 
alike to make one respectable dress, 
and perhaps two aprons. 

Where there is a large family the 
summer sewing may be greatly ex- 
pedited by making a list of the mem- 
bers of the family to be provided for, 
and under each name adding two lists: 
what each one has and what each re- 
quires to complete the summer ward- 
robe. This will often save both time 
and money. 

Old Collars for Canvas.—If one does 
not happen to have canvas with which 
to stiffen revers, she will find the old 
linen collars and cuffs that have been 
cast off by the men of the family a 
good substitute for canvas. They 
must be first washed, being careful 
not to remove all the starch, and then 
ironed. Many who have used this sub- 
stitute do not care to return to the 
use of canvas. 
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FANCY WORK 


Some knowledge of fancy work aids 
a woman very materially from a dec- 
orative as well as an economical stand- 
point. The woman who knows how to 
make and use fancy work may dress 
well and inexpensively. 

Homemade Stamping Patterns. — 
Perforated patterns can be easily 
made in the following manner: Draw 
the pattern on butter paper. You can 
trace on that more easily than on tis- 
sue paper. Then unthread the needle 
of the sewing machine, stitch all the 
lines, and you have the pattern as 
perfect as any of the purchased ones. 
Many prefer this to the use of carbon 
paper. 

To Transfer Embroidery Designs. 
—To trace the pattern of some article 
which has been already embroidered 
take a piece of cloth you wish to have 
the design upon, lay it smoothly on a 
well-padded ironing board, dampen 
the embroidery design thoroughly, and 
place it smoothly on linen or cloth 
right side down. With a thin cloth 
placed over it all, press firmly until 
dry. When the piece is removed the 
impression will be on the cloth in per- 
fection. Trace the outlines with a 
pencil and you have your design. 

To Appliqué Embroidery. — It is 
possible to make a garment very hand- 
some if one understands the art of 
appliqué. The wise woman whose 
means are limited will save every mite 
of embroidery she possesses—the em- 
broidered corners of handkerchiefs, 
embroidered turn-overs, medallions in 
her fancy waists, and the hundred and 
one little odds and ends that from 
time to time find their way into her 
wardrobe. When the garment is worn, 
carefully remove the embroidered 
parts with very sharp scissors. Lay 
them away in a box for future use. 
If you desire an embroidered shirt 
waist or corset cover, turn to this box 
of odds and ends and there will be 
found perhaps a rosebud, the ten- 
drils of a vine, a few leaves, or the 
like. Place them carefully upon a 
new or else an unworn piece of goods, 
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fashioning out of the many bits a 
pleasing design. Baste the bits of 
embroidery upon the goods with ex- 
ceeding care, then with fine thread 
carefully buttonhole the embroidery 
down upon the fabric. In many cases 
the Kensington embroidery stitch may 
be employed. Where the places are 
not perfectly joined, a vine of one’s 
own handiwork may be inserted. You 
will be surprised when the work is 
finished at the daintiness of the gar- 
ment. 

Embroidery Silk.—There are many 
devices for keeping embroidery silk. 
A very simple and convenient one is 
a box in which gentlemen’s fine ties 
are sold singly. It is just the right 
length and size to accommodate the 
holders. 

Hemstitching.—Always use a short 
needle in hemstitching. When hem- 
stitching on linen the thread may be 
easily drawn if a yardstick is laid 
along a straight line, being careful to 
insure the proper margin on the outer 
edge of the piece. If a piece of hard 
white soap is rubbed along the linen, 
the threads may be drawn with ease. 

Hemstitching on the Sewing Ma- 
chine.—Draw the threads as usual. 
Instead of basting the hem just where 
the threads are drawn, baste it so that 
the stitch will come a little above the 
middle of the open work. The fine- 
ness or coarseness of hemstitching is 
regulated by a short or long stitch. 

Eyelet Embroidery. — An orange 
stick, such as is used for manicuring 
the nails, may be used as a substitute 
for the stiletto when making holes for 
embroidery. It is more satisfactory 
than the points of scissors, which 
often make the holes irregular. 

To Prepare Linen for Embroider- 
ing.—If new linen must be embroid- 
ered without being shrunk, it will be 
much easier if you first rub it over 
with fine white soap. The threads are 
thus prevented from cracking. 

Working Initials —If handkerchiefs 
or napkins are to have embroidered 
initials, baste the corners of four of 
them together. Then slip the em- 
broidery rings in place. Thus four 
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initials can be worked without chang- 
ing the rings. 

Fancy Work that Has Become 
Drawn.— When fancy work has be- 
come drawn in working, dip a cloth 
in cold water, wring it out, and lay 
it on a wooden table. Lay the worked 
piece over this, pinning it at intervals 
of half an inch until not a pucker re- 
mains. Leave this for several hours, 
or over night, and when the pins are 
removed the drawn appearance will 
have disappeared. 

To Cut Insertion.— Place the at- 
tachment next to the quilter on the 
sewing machine and set on the edge 
of the insertion close to the work. 
Then adjust for the margin to be left. 
Place the needle just where the inser- 
tion is to be cut. With unthreaded 
needle stitch the entire length. Then 
follow the lines of the holes in cut- 
ting. 

Sewing Insertion on Garments.— 
When insertion is to be sewed on a 
straight strip, a very good way is to 
baste the lace or embroidery in the 
straight edge of the goods. If lace, 
allow enough of the goods to form a 
hem. If embroidery, just allow a 
seam, and stitch close to the cord of 
the embroidery or right on the edge 
of the lace. Then turn that which has 
been allowed for the hem, and stitch. 
This. makes a first-class imitation of 
trimming that has been whipped in, 
and takes much less time. 

Embroidery Edging for Underwear. 
—If underwear is to be trimmed with 
embroidery, the latter may be strength- 
ened and made more durable by stitch- 
ing around the scallops before putting 
the embroidery. on the garment. Use 
a loose tension to avoid splitting be- 
tween the scallops. 

Ripping. — Garments for growing 
children have constantly to be made 
over—sleeves to be lengthened, new 
sleeves to be made, hems let out of 
skirts, and the like. An old-fashioned 
chain-stitch machine can be purchased 
for a song and will prove excellent 
for stitching up these particular 
seams; then when the garment is to 
be taken apart a child can rip it. 
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Nothing is better for ripping than 
the thin blade of a razor. If the men 
of the house shave themselves, old 
razors are occasionally discarded and 
are excellent for ripping. 

Cutting. — Time may be Saved by 
cutting two corresponding pieces of 
an apron. This avoids pinning the 
pattern to each piece separately. To 
mark the tucks, place a piece of im- 
pression paper under the two pieces 
of material. Then with a common 
lead pencil mark all the perforations. 
Thus, the above pieces are marked ex- 
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actly alike, and half the time has been 
saved, 

Cutting Bias Folds.—It is a good 
plan to turn the material over fre- 
quently to make sure that it is kept 
quite bias. Any deviation therefrom 
will cause the threads to twist when 
sewing the folds on the garment. 

Cutting Silk—If silk is thin and . 
slippery it may be placed between ~ 
sheets of thin paper before the pat- ‘ 
tern is laid on. Cut through the paper 
and material together, and there will 
be little fraying. 


CHAPTER IX 
SWEEPING DAY 


UTENSILS FOR SWEEPING—DUST AND DUSTING—HARD-WOOD 
FLOORS—RUGS—MATTING—OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM 


One day in the week, usually Fri- 
day, is set apart as sweeping day. 
At the top of the house, in the attic 
stairway, keep cleaning rags, brush, 
soap, dusters, and broom. Have a 
wastebasket in each of the rooms to 
receive bits of paper, rags, lint, 
burnt matches, and the like. Com- 
mence at the top of the house and 
clean each room as you go. Take up 
the dust from each room and put it 
in a tin bucket or other deep recep- 
tacle so that it will not be blown 
about. Never sweep the dirt from 
one room to another, and thence down 
the stairway to the front hall. This 
method covers the door lintels, win- 
dow casings, and high shelves with a 
thick coating of dust which is blown 
about the room with every passing 
breeze. - 

Sweep the stairs with a short-han- 
dled brush or stiff whisk broom, hold- 
ing a dust pan to catch the dust at 
each step. Triangular blocks, or brass 
fixtures made for this purpose, tacked 
into the corners of the stairways will 
assist in keeping them clean by pre- 
venting dust from accumulating. 

After a room has been swept, open 
one or more windows, if possible, be- 
fore beginning to dust. 
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Carpet Sweeper.—The ideal method 
of sweeping is by means of a carpet 
sweeper. This goes over the surface 
of the carpet with a light and even 
pressure, and takes up all dust and 
dirt with the least possible friction 
and consequent wear upon the carpet, 
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and raises practically no dust at all. 
It saves strength and time, and prob- 
ably saves money by outwearing the 
brooms that could be purchased for 
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the same price. Hence a good carpet 
sweeper may be regarded as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury in every 
household. 

How to Sweep.—The old-fashioned 
brooms, however, are still commonly 
used, and are needed for some pur- 
poses in every household. ‘To sweep 
well with a broom is an art that calls 
for quite a little skill and _intelli- 
gence. There are wrong ways in 
sweeping as well as the right way, and 
the former are perhaps more often 
practiced than the latter, 
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_ It is wrong to lean on the broom, 
or dig into thé carpet with great force, 
as if trying to dig down and get the 
dirt out of it. This cannot be done 
except by taking up the carpet and 
beating it. All the aust and dirt that 
can be removed is that which lies on 
the surface. 

It is wrong to push the broom for- 
ward so as to drive a cloud of dust 
into the air. 

It is wrong to sweep the whole 
length of the room toward the door 
in order to sweep the dirt into the 
next room. This carries the dirt over 
a larger surface of carpet than is nec- 
essary. 

It is wrong to sweep always on one 
side of a broom so that it will get 
lopsided and have to be thrown away. 

The right way to use a broom is to 
keep the handle always inclining for- 
ward and never allow it to come to 
the perpendicular; much less incline 
backward. The stroke should be rath- 
er long, the sweeper standing on the 
soiled portion of the carpet, reaching 
back, and drawing the dust and dirt 
forward as if pulling or dragging it 
over the surface. A skillful sweeper 
will lift the broom before it be- 
comes perpendicular so as not to 
raise the slightest dust, and will tap 
it gently to shake the dirt out of 
it before reaching back for another 
stroke. 

Begin in one corner, and work along 
the crack between the baseboard and 
carpet, as this is where moths and car- 
pet bugs do their most destructive 
work. Work around the room, sweep- 
ing toward the center, and when that 
has been reached take up the dust 
with pan and brush. It is obvious that 
this process moves the dirt over a 
smaller surface than sweeping toward 
one of the doors. The practice of 
sweeping the dirt from one room into 
another, even if the latter room be 
the kitchen, is certainly inadvisable. 
Both brooms and carpets will wear 
much longer if sweeping is done in 
proper fashion, and the dust in furni- 
ture, draperies, and bric-a-brac will be 
reduced to a minimum. 
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Sweeping.—Before sweeping dip the 
broom in hot soapsuds, and have at 
hand a pailful of soapsuds in which 
to rinse the broom when it becomes 
dusty. Squeeze out the water so that 
the broom is damp but not wet. This 
practice toughens the straw, makes 
the broom last much longer, and soft- 
ens it so that it does not cut the car- 
pet. A damp broom also takes up the 
dirt better than a dry one and pre- 
vents the dust from rising in the air. 

To prevent dust when sweeping 
wet a newspaper, tear it in small 
pieces, and scatter them over the car- 
pet. Squeeze the paper so that it will 
not drip. 

Or sprinkle the carpet with moist 
tea leaves, which may be saved daily 
for this purpose. 

If a room is heated by hot air, a 
good deal of dust will come up through 
the register. To prevent this, place 
a fine wire screen or two or three 
thicknesses of cloth under the regis- 
ter, so that the hot air will be screened 
in passing through. When shaking 
down the furnace or removing the 
ashes sprinkle wet sawdust over the 
ashes. This will prevent filling the 
house with dust. When upholstered 
furniture, draperies, carpets, and Ori- 
ental rugs require dusting, lay over 
them large pieces of cheese cloth or 
outing flannel wrung out of cold 
water, and beat them with a stick or 
small carpet beater. As the dust arises 
it will adhere to the wet cloths, and 
these can be rinsed occasionally. 

To Select Brooms.—Select a broom 
of light-green color and fine straw. 
It wears longer and gathers fine dirt 
that coarse straw would pass by. 
Choose a flat broom, not a round one. 
Shake the broom, and choose one which 
is not loose, otherwise the straw will 
fall out. Be sure that there is no stalk 
below the thread. 

Care of Brooms.—Broom straw when 
dry is brittle and easily broken. It 
is also stiff and wears the carpets. 
Hence before using a new broom set 
it in a pail of boiling suds and let it 
stand until the water is cold. Hang 
it out of doors to dry. 
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When not in use a broom should al- 
ways be hung upside down so that the 
straws will fall apart. This helps to 
keep it in shape. Have different 
brooms for different purposes. Use the 
newest for the finest carpets, the next 
older broom for kitchen use, and the 
oldest broom for the pavement and 
other rough places. When through 
sweeping pick all the lint from the 
broom, shake the dust out of it, and 
rinse in hot water before hanging it 
up. 

Make a pocket in which to hang the 
broom upside down. 

Or put two large clothes hooks fac- 
ing each other, or two nails, and hang 
the head of the broom between these. 

Or drive nails through two large 
spools to protect the straw. 

Or put up a ring on the wall and 
thrust the broom handle through this. 

Keep the broom in a dry, cool place, 
away from rats or mice. Too much 
heat makes it brittle, and rats and 
mice will gnaw it when they can. Af- 
ter a time the ends of a broom split 
and become sharp, and the broom gets 
out of shape. Wet it in hot suds, cut 
the split and broken ends straight 
across, and press it between weights 
to restore it to shape. A new broom 
sweeps clean because the straws are 
straight and the broom is square, hence 
a broom thus treated will sweep like 
new. When sweeping, sweep first with 
one side of the broom, then with the 
other, else it will get one-sided and 
have to be thrown away. 

Care of Carpet Sweepers.—The car- 
pet sweeper should be emptied every 
sweeping day, and never put away full 
of dirt. It may be opened over a 
newspaper. The brush should be tak- 
en out and freed from dust and lint 
with the fingers or a coarse comb, 
rinsed in soapsuds, and dried before 
being replaced. 

When the rubber tires on the wheels 
become worn they may not assist the 
brush to revolve with sufficient strength 
to do good work. New tires may be 
obtained from the manufacturers, or 
thick rubber bands purchased from a 
stationer or rubber-goods dealer may 
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be substituted. Remove the old tires 
and adjust the new ones with glue or 
cement. New brushes may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer, and 
with care a good carpet sweeper 
should last a lifetime. 

A toy carpet sweeper is a great 
convenience, as it may be kept at hand 
or easily carried from place to place. 
In the sewing room it is useful to 
catch all ravelings and small pieces 
from the floor without stooping. This 
may be done without rising from the 
chair. In the nursery it takes all bits 
of paper torn by children, about the 
-dining-room table it catches crumbs, 
and all with little effort and without 
the need of using or even possessing 
a large-sized sweeper. The toy sweep- 
er costs less than half a dollar and 
will save its price many times over. 


DUST AND DUSTING 


Dust is defined by the Century 
Dictionary as “earth or other matter 
in fine dry particles so attenuated 
that they can be raised and carried 
by the wind.” The particles of earth 
and other mineral substances con- 
tained in dust are troublesome, but 
not especially harmful. In addition 
to this, dust contains three sorts of 
spores or germs, i.e., molds, yeasts, 
and bacteria. All of these are alive, 
or capable of life, and under suitable 
conditions multiply rapidly. They 
are invisible except under the micro- 
scope, and are exceedingly numerous. 
The conditions most favorable to 
their growth are darkness, warmth, 
and moisture. Direct sunlight kills 
them, and in the absence of moisture, 
they do not usually multiply. 

All of these germs produce minute 
plant or vegetable organisms of 
which common mold or “mildew” 
and the yeast used in raising bread 
are familiar examples. A visible il- 
lustration of the spores or germs, 
that are the seeds of plants of this 
sort, is found in the common puff- 
ball or “smoke” ball, so familiar to 
country children. When broken, the 
contents escape as a cloud of dust. 
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These are the spores or seeds of the 
plant. The air is full of similar 
spores or germs, and while many of 
these are not harmful, others are the 
agents of decay and a few are the 
germs of contagious diseases. These 
are called bacteria. Their natural 
home is in moist soil. Thus they 
multiply rapidly in the soil of damp 
cellar floors, especially if decaying 
vegetable matter is present, and in 
the accumulation of dirt and grease 
beneath boarded-up sinks, and in the 
corners of rooms that are shut up 
and darkened. They are also very 
numerous about drains and _ cess- 
pools. They sometimes find their way 
into the body by means of drinking 
water or by accidental contact with 
the body when the skin is cut or 
scratched. But more frequently they 
are dislodged from some moist local- 
ity and become dry. Then they are 
caught up by every passing breeze, 
and float in the air as dust, whence 
they are taken into the mouth and 
lungs in breathing. 

The bacteria which cause disease 
find lodgment under certain condi- 
tions and grow in the body. They 
throw off in the process of growth 
certain poisonous substances called 
toxins. And these toxins are what 
produce the symptoms and condi- 
tions present in such diseases, and 
eventually, in many cases, produce 
death. 

Spores or germs of mold that set- 
tle on carpets or other fabrics and on 
wood, books, or other objects where 
moisture is present, produce a crop 
of tiny plants, well known under the 
name of mildew. The yeast germs 
are less common and are relatively 
harmless. Knowledge of these facts 
emphasizes the dangers of dust, which 
may be avoided in three ways: by 
sterilization, by prevention, and by 
removal. 

Sterilization of Dust.—The most 
efficient agent to sterilize dust, by 
killing germs that it contains, is di- 
rect sunlight. Like many other 
things that are plentiful and free, 
sunlight is not appreciated at its true 
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value. In cities, buildings are crowd- 
ed so closely together as to shade 
one another, and in the country too 
frequently direct sunshine is cut off 
from dwelling houses by thick masses 
of evergreen and other trees, shrubs 
or vines. Formerly it was the custom 
in many localities to keep the parlor 
and spare chambers closed by shut 
doors and drawn blinds. And rooms 
are still too often darkened to pre- 
vent carpets and other fabrics from 
fading. Happily, a change for the 
better is already apparent. Hard- 
wood floors and Oriental rugs do not 
fade. It is much less customary than 
formerly to exclude light and air 
from spare rooms, to board up sinks 
and other plumbing, and otherwise 
to harbor breeding places for the 
germs of mildew, disease, and decay. 
In cities, boards of health are con- 
stantly studying these matters, and 
laws have been passed that tend to 
prevent unsanitary conditions. The 
resulting knowledge is being rapidly 
spread everywhere. And within re- 
cent years the death rate of most lo- 
calities has been greatly diminished. 
There is little doubt that many 
deaths have been due to conditions 
that could have been prevented by a 
knowledge of the dust dangers. 

But in the presence of direct sun- 
shine, dust is rendered harmless. 
Hence choose furnishings that sun- 
shine will not harm, and admit the 
sunlight freely to all parts of the 
house. 

Preventing Dust. — A_ certain 
amount of dust, according to local 
conditions, is always floating in the ~ 
outer air, and finds its way into 
dwellings through doors, windows, 
and other openings. ‘his cannot 
usually be much lessened except by 
such means as oiling streets; sprin- 
kling streets, lawns, and gardens; the 
prevention of smoke and the like. 
But the amount of dust formed with- 
in doors by the wear of fabrics, fur- 
niture, woodwork, and other objects, 
can be much lessened by the selee- 
tion, when furnishing, of durable ar- 
ticles of all sorts, and by protecting 
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floors, furniture, and other woodwork 
by suitable coatings of oil, wax, paint, 
or varnish. And, in addition, vari- 
ous means may be taken to prevent 
the distribution of dust when sweep- 
ing. 

Removing Dust. — The ordinary 
means of removing dust is by sweep- 
ing, and afterwards wiping all ex- 
posed surfaces by means of a damp 
cloth, chamois, or other suitable dust- 
er. Good ventilation is also valuable 
as a means of removing dust, espe- 
cially if the intake is screened so that 
the fresh air is pure when admitted. 
Carpet sweepers are especially valu- 
able as dust removers. But the mod- 
ern yacuum cleaners may be regard- 
ed as ideal for this purpose. 

Vacuum Cleaners.—At present this 
method of cleaning is somewhat ex- 
pensive, and is confined to localities 
where electric or other power is 
available. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that vacuum-cleaning apparatus 
may be devised that can be run by 
cheap gasoline or alcohol motors at 
a price within the means of the aver- 
age family. These cleaners, by pro- 
ducing a vacuum, cause suction pow- 
erful enough to draw dust, dirt, and 
other small objects out of the fiber 
of carpets and hangings, and from 
the surface of woodwork, furniture, 
and other objects. The dust is taken 
in through a _ suitable mouthpiece 
provided with a handle with which to 
guide it as desired, and carried, to- 
gether withacurrent of air, througha 
tube into a receptacle containing wa- 
ter. This may afterwards be emptied, 
and all dust permanently removed 
from the premises. There is little 
doubt that some such means of clean- 
ing will eventually take the place of 
the broom and carpet sweeper in or- 
dinary households, and that thus the 
dust question will be finally and sat- 
isfactorily settled. 

Dusters.—The object of dusting is, 
or should be, to remove the dust per- 
manently from the room, and not 
merely to change its location from 
hangings, shelves, or furniture cover- 
ing, whence it will be stirred by every 
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footstep and carried by the first breeze 
back to its former resting place. 

The old-fashioned feather duster is 
useful for moving the dust from one 
place to another, but for no other pur- 
pose. The feather duster doubtless 
owes its popularity to the long handle, 
which permits of dusting the lower 
parts of furniture without stooping, 
and also of dusting objects that would 
otherwise be out of reach. A substi- 
tute may be made on the same plan 
by using a short piece of broomstick, 
the handle of an old feather duster, 
or a child’s broom, and fastening to 
the end with cord or wire in the 
same way that a whisk broom is wired, 
a deep double ruffle made of any suit- 
able cloth and of any desired length 
and. thickness. 

A duster made in this way will 
retain the dust better than a feath- 
er duster, and it can be shaken 
out of the window. Cheese cloth is 
perhaps the best material for this 
form of duster, but almost any soft 
fabric may be employed. 

Or hem squares of cheese cloth of 
any convenient size. 

Or use the tops of old cotton or 
silk hose, either men’s or women’s. 
Cut these down the seam and whip 
them together with a loose seam. 

Or for certain purposes, as dusting 
around baseboards, over windows, 
doors, and all woodwork that it is dif- 
ficult to reach with a cloth, use a com- 
mon dish mop. This is much superior 
to a feather duster, as it holds the 
dirt and can be easily cleaned. It will 
be improved for this purpose by wir- 
ing the upper end with a piece of 
wire taken from an old whisk broom. 

Chamois leather slightly dampened 
is perhaps the best kind of duster, es- 
pecially for polished furniture. 

To Dust.—Begin in one corner of 
the room and dust thoroughly as you 
go. Commence with the highest arti- 
cles, wiping but not brushing off the 
dust, the object being to cause all the 
dust to lodge on the cloth. 

Shake the duster frequently out of 
the window. After using it wash it 
and hang it up. 
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Wing Dusters.—The wings of fowls, 
turkeys, geese, and chickens are use- 
ful to dig out the corners in washing 
windows, and also as brushes about 
the stove and hearth. Dip the bony 
ends in a bichloride solution to keep 
out moths and insects. Do not leave 
them where the cat can chew them. 

To Freshen Carpets.—Before sweep- 
ing, scatter dry salt over the carpet. 
It brightens the colors and checks the 
ravages of moths. 

Or, after sweeping, go over the car- 
pet lightly with a broom dipped into 
half a pailful of hot water to which 
two teaspoonfuls of ammonia have 
been added. This freshens the colors 
of the carpet. 

Or slightly moisten salt with kero- 
sene. Sprinkle the carpet and sweep 
thoroughly. The dust will not rise, 
but will be thoroughly taken up by 
the mixture. The kerosene will leave 
no greasy effect, the odor will soon 
pass off, and the carpet will be won- 
derfully freshened. Corn meal may 
be substituted for salt. The same 
treatment may be applied to matting 
with equally good results. 

Smooth Floors.—Smooth floors of 
hard wood, oilcloth, linoleum, or mat- 
ting should not be swept in the usual 
way. Make a heavy canton or outing 
flannel bag with a draw string, large 
enough to hold the head of the broom. 
Or use for this purpose ticks that are 
becoming worn. Wring this bag out 
of hot water containing a little am- 
monia, slip the broom head into it, 
and draw the puckering string tight 
about the handle. This takes up all 
dust, lint, and bits of paper, and 
makes the room much fresher than 
ordinary sweeping. Cast-off flannel 
garments, such as nightshirts and the 
like, may be utilized in this manner. 

Or stitch together loosely old cot- 
ton hose, crazy-quilt fashion. 


~ 


HARD-W00D FLOORS 


Finish for Hard-wood Floors.— 
Rub down a new floor with sandpa- 
per, and polish with pumice mois- 
tened with a little water. Wash clean, 
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let dry, fill the nail holes with putty, 
and if the grain of the wood is open, 
apply a suitable filler. Avoid a cheap 
filler, based on plaster of Paris and 
the like, as these are not durable. 
The best filler consists of ground 
quartz mixed with linseed oil about 
as thick as white-lead paint. The 
particles of quartz are angular and 
adhere to the grain of the wood. 
When nearly dry, or as soon as it be- 
gins to “ flat,” go over it with a cloth 
or other polisher, and wipe clean all 
that will come off. Let stand a day 
or two and polish lightly with the 
finest grade of sandpaper. Wipe off 
the dust with a soft cloth and follow 
with two coats of the best quality of 
pure shellac. Avoid cheap shellac, as 
it is much less durable. This gives 
a high gloss. But if a dull finish is 
required, the shellac may be rubbed 
down by means of a piece of felt 
tacked over a flat surface as a block 
of wood, with pumice stone mois- 
tened with cold-drawn linseed oil or 
olive oil. 

Or to refinish a hard-wood floor 
that has become defaced by age or 
wear, remove the previous finish by 
washing the floor with a strong solu- 
tion of sal soda, or, if necessary, caus- 
tic potash or soda lye. Or if this 
does not remove the spots, apply 
turpentine. After the wood has been 
perfectly cleaned, proceed as above. 

Wax for Hard-wood Floors.—Shel- 
lac alone makes a tough and dura- 
ble finish, but on account of its high 
gloss it readily mars and scratches. 
And these defects are very appar- 
ent. Moreover, a shellac surface can- 
not be touched up in spots because 
the brush marks will show. When 
defaced, it must be refinished all 
over. Hence it is customary to fol- 
low the shellac with a_ protective 
coat of wax. 

Or wood may be oiled with cold- 
drawn linseed or other clear fixed oil, 
and a coat of wax applied directly 
to the oiled surface without shellac. 
This last is the usual custom abroad. 

A suitable wax properly applied 
gives a hard, glossy surface, is not 
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sticky, and does not rub off. Scratches 
or mars on any part of the surface 
can be waxed over at any time, and 
the whole surface can be repolished 
frequently with a weighted brush. 
Floor oils, unless rubbed and_pol- 
ished with great care, tend to stain 
skirts, rugs, and draperies. Hence 
wax is the most satisfactory of all 
floor dressings. 

To Wax Floors.—Apply, by means 
of a flannel cloth, beeswax thinned 
with turpentine and rub down with a 
weighted brush. This is a hard wax 
and difficult to apply without turpen- 
tine. But the turpentine quickly 
evaporates, and the wax then forms a 
very durable coating. 

Or as a substitute for beeswax, use 
paraffin wax, which is cheaper, soft 
and easy to apply, but less durable. 
Paraffin is one of the petroleum 
products, and if not properly refined, 
tends to combine with the tannin of 
oak floors to form black petroleum 
stains, which are difficult to remove. 

Or fasten together four or more 
common red bricks. Lay one or more 
thicknesses of felt over the largest 
surface, surround the whole with 
flannel or other soft cloth, sew it on 
and attach an old broom handle with 
which to push or drag it over the 
floor. This is equally as effective as 
a weighted brush and costs nothing. 

Steel Wool for Waxed Floors.— 
To scour a hard-wood floor when 
scratched or marred, or to remove 
dirt that is ground in, use steel wool, 
which comes by the pound for this 
purpose. It can be used in the same 
fashion as cotton waste, and is a very 
effective scourer, which will not in- 
jure the finest surface. 

Polish for Waxed Floors.—Sub- 
stances recommended for polishing 
waxed floors are beeswax or rosin, 
thinned with turpentine, or paraffin 
wax. Stearin and even tallow can- 
dles are sometimes used for the pur- 
pose, but are much less suitable. 
Pure beeswax thinned with turpen- 
tine is the simplest and perhaps most 
desirable polish, but the following 
are recommended: 
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Rub through a coarse grater 64 
pounds of beeswax. Add 8 pounds of 
pearlash and a little water. Bring to 
a boil and stir well until they cease to 
effervesce. Now stir in 3 pounds of 
dry yellow ocher and pour all into a 
tin pail, having a tight cover, in 
which to preserve it for use. Thin 
when required for use with boiling 
water to the consistency of cream, 
and apply while hot with a soft cloth. 
Polish with a weighted brush and 
wipe up with a coarse flannel. 

Or place in a tin pan 5 ounces 
of powdered rosin, 24 ounces of yel- 
low beeswax, and rub through a 
coarse grater. Add 1 pint of tur- 
pentine, and place the pan in a 
larger pan, surrounded by boiling 
water. This should be done at a dis- 
tance from a stove or open flame, 
and matches should not be lighted in 
the vicinity, as the turpentine gives 
off an inflammable gas. Stir until of 
a uniform consistency, and pour into 
glass fruit jars or tin pails having 
tight covers to preserve for future 
use. When required for use, thin 
with turpentine to the consistency of 
cream, and apply as above. 

Spots on Waxed Floors—Apply a 
little benzine or turpentine on a soft 
cloth to remove the wax. Rub clean 
with a dry cloth, and let the benzine or 
turpentine evaporate before waxing. 

To remove dirt that is ground in, 
scour with steel wool. After the spot 
has been removed, rub over the spot 
and adjacent surface with a cloth 
moistened in a solution of wax and 
turpentine or other polisher. Rub 
dry with a weighted brush to a fine 
polish, otherwise it will be sticky. 
Avoid the use of water, as it will turn 
the wax white. Never use soft soap, 
sal soda, or other alkalies, as they 
tend to cut the oil in which the shel- 
lac is mixed, strike through and 
darken the floor beneath. 

Oil for Floors—Do not use crude 
petroleum oil on oak or similar hard- 
wood floors. The crude petroleum 
contains a dyestuff which, with the 
addition of tannin, is the basis of 
black ink. All oak and some other 
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hard woods contain tannin, which 
unites with certain constituents of 
crude oil and some other petroleum 
products to form in the fibers of the 
wood an insoluble black inky dye. 
Thus, in a short time the fleor will be 
turned jet black, and its appearance 
ruined. To remove this stain, wash 
the floor with sal soda or caustic pot- 
ash lye, rinse, dry, and apply a solu- 
tion of 1 pound of oxalic acid dis- 
solved in 10 or 12 quarts of warm 
water. Wet the floor with this so- 
lution and let it dry without rins- 
ing. Let stand, if convenient, over 
night. But remember that oxalic 
acid is an active poison. Hence care 
must be taken to keep pets and chil- 
dren out of the room, and not to 
breathe in the dust that rises from 
the dry crystals. Pour out the rins- 
ing water into a pit and cover it with 
earth. Oxalic ecid will not injure 
shellac or interfere with any subse- 
quent treatment. 

Care of Hard-wood Floors. — To 
prevent furniture from scratching or 
marring hard-wood floors, get pieces 


“And Rub Down with a Weighted Brush.” 


of thick felt or soft rubber or obtain 
from a cobbler a sheet of rubber sol- 
ing. Cut these to the exact size of 
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the table and chair feet. Cover them 
with glue, and when the glue becomes 
“tacky” lay them on. Put news- 
papers under the chairs to protect 
the floor until the glue is quite dry. 
The floor will be kept in much bet- 
ter condition if the members of 
the family wear rubber heels on their 
shoes. 

To Restore Wax Floors.—Old wax 
may be removed from a hard-wood 
floor by mixing equal quantities of sal 
soda and slaked lime, and using about 
1 pound of the mixture to a pailful 
of water. Apply this with a mop, 
and afterwards scrub the floor with 
sand soap and water. If necessary 
apply dilute sulphuric acid, 1 part of 
acid to 10 parts of water. After- 
wards rinse in water containing a lit- 
tle ammonia and wipe dry. 

Remove any remaining traces of 


wax by means of turpentine. Other- 
wise shellace will not adhere. 
RUGS 

Care of Rugs. — Before sweeping, 


rugs should be removed from the room 
and thoroughly cleaned before they 
are returned to the floor. If rugs 
are caught by the ends and shaken 
they soon tear out and _ unravel. 
A better way is to hang them on 
a line and beat them with a carpet 
beater. 

Or lay the rug on a clean floor and 
sprinkle table salt over it. Sweep it 
hard with a broom until it is clean; 
turn it and sweep the other side the 
same way. 

If rugs must be beaten indoors lay 
a damp cloth over them. If they are 
very much soiled, rinse the cloth in 
hot water and repeat until the rug 
is clean. 

To Lay Rugs. — To prevent rugs 
from curling at the corners fasten 
under each corner a triangular bit of 
corrugated rubber. Let these extend 
8 or 9 inches along the rug. Bore 
several small holes in the rubber and 
sew through holes in the fabric. This 
not only keeps the rugs in place but 
makes them last longer. 
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Or sew dress stays or whalebone 
under the corners to keep the rug 
from curling. 

Or turn the rug upside down and 
apply a liberal coat of cold flour paste 
with a brush to the corners and edges. 
Let the rug dry flat on its face, and 
when dry turn it over, and the weight 
of the paste will keep it in position. 

Care of Oriental Rugs. — Oriental 
rugs, if genuine, are in fast colors, 
and the top or right side is practically 
indestructible. The threads at the 
back, however, are very easily dam- 
aged. Hence Oriental rugs should al- 
ways be beaten on the right side. 
When beaten they should be hung on 
the line or laid over grass or other 
soft surface. 

If much soiled, they may be washed 
or scrubbed by means of a stiff brush 
with soap bark dissolved in boiling 
water, and afterwards wiped off with 
a clean sponge and dried with a dry 
cloth. In winter lay an Oriental rug 
on the porch or other flat surface out 
of doors, sprinkle it with snow, and 
brush it off with a stiff broom or 
heavy whisk broom. 

To Brighten Colors.—Slightly mois- 
ten salt with kerosene. Sprinkle this 
over the rug and sweep it off. Kero- 
sene will leave no greasy effect. The 
dirt will soon pass off and the colors 
will be freshened. 

Or substitute corn meal for salt. 


MATTING 


To Clean Matting.—First sprinkle 
matting with bits of wet newspa- 
per or similar substances, as with 
carpets, and sweep the way of the 
weave, but not across it. Wash with 
strong salt and water to strengthen 
the fibers. 

Or wash with skim milk, rinse in 
warm water, and dry quickly with a 
coarse cloth. 

To Brighten Matting. — If light- 
colored mattings become stained and 
faded, wash with strong soda water. 
This will give them a uniform solid 
cream color, harmonizing the different 
tints. 
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Or with a water-color brush apply 
suitable dyestuff te the pattern to 
revive and restore it. 


OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM 


To Clean Oilcloth.—Oilcloth should 
not be scrubbed with a stiff brush or 
mop, or saturated with water, nor 
should sal soda or other strong wash- 
ing compounds be used upon it. The 
surface is nothing but paint, and if 
it becomes soaked, especially with 
water containing strong soapsuds. or 
washing compounds, it crumbles and 
quickly decays. 

To use a large sponge with luke- 
warm water containing skim milk is 
the best way to wash oilcloth. A very 
little hard white or yellow soap may 
be used if necessary. A sponge is 
excellent, since it leaves no lint, and 
does not admit of scrubbing the floor 
hard enough to crack or peel off the 
surface. 

After removing the dirt with skim 
milk and water, go over it a second 
time, rinsing with a sponge wrung out 
of clear warm water, and dry enough 
to take up nearly all of the mois- 
ture and admit of the floor drying 
quickly. 

Or rub it over with a dry woolen 
cloth. 

Finally go over the surface with a 
rag dipped in boiled linseed oil or 
crude petroleum oil. This is very 
cheap, costing only 8 or 10 cents a 
quart, and a cloth dipped in it will 
take up enough oil to go over the 
floor several times. After the cloth 
has been once saturated it will require 
but a small quantity of oil each time 
afterwards. 

Or use buttermilk to wash the oil- 
cloth. Afterwards rinse with a sponge 
dipped in clear water. : 

Table Oilcloths—The thin oilcloths 
used on kitchen tables, shelves, etc., 
may be cleaned in the same manner 
as the floor oilcloth. Do not use either 
soap or hot water, but moisten the 
rag slightly in kerosene. Rub the oil- 
cloth until it is perfectly clean, wring 
the cloth out of hot water, and dip 
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again in kerosene when necessary. 
Afterwards rub dry with a flannel 
cloth. 

Or wash with skimmed sweet milk or 


buttermilk, and rinse with a sponge - 


and clear water. 

Polish with a little linseed oil or a 
cloth slightly dampened with new 
milk. 

To Wax Oilcloths and Linoleums. 
—First wash the floor as above and 
apply a thin coating of wax with a 
flannel cloth. 
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Or use a floor oil mixed with wax. 

This gives a hard, smooth surface, 
which is easily wiped up and kept 
clean. 

To Remove Spots on Oilcloth. — 
Anything hot placed on oilcloth turns 
it white. To remove these spots rub 
with alcohol and polish with a dry 
cloth. 

To Brighten Oilcloth.—Put a little 
salt in the water in which oilcloth is 
washed. This will brighten and fresh- 
en the colors with which it is painted. 
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CLEANING THE CELLAR—CLEANING THE ATTIC AND CLOSETS— 
CLEANING THE CHAMBERS—TO CLEAN FLOOR COVERINGS 
—CLEANING AND REFINISHING WOOD FLOORS—CLEANING 
PAINT—WHITEWASHING—PAPER HANGING—CARE OF WALLS— 


WINDOWS, DOORS, 


ETC.—CLEANING AND CARE OF FURNI- 


TURE—CLEANING PICTURE FRAMES—CLEANING BRIC-A-BRAC 
AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS—TO CLEAN MARBLE, BRICK, 
AND STONE—CLEANING KITCHEN STOVES AND OTHER 


METALS—PACKING 


In addition to the daily and weekly 
routine of housework it is customary 
to give the house and its furnishings 
a thorough overhauling and renova- 
ting once or twice a year, usually in 
the spring and fall. But this custom 
varies in different parts of the coun- 
try, and in cities is also quite differ- 
ent from what it is in rural neighbor- 
hoods. In cities, winter is the season 
when guests are received and most en- 
tertaining takes place; hence the fall 
house cleaning, as a preparation for 
the duties and festivities of the win- 
ter season, is likely to be the more 
important. 

In rural neighborhoods, however, 
summer is the period of greatest ac- 
tivity, and the spring house cleaning 
is usually the more thorough and 
painstaking. 

Spring House Cleaning. — Spring 
house cleaning should ordinarily be 
postponed until the weather has be- 
come sufficiently settled, so that win- 
ter underwear, draperies, carpets, etc., 
may be stored away if desired, and so 
that the health of the household need 
not suffer by reason of the open win- 
dows and dampness attendant upon 
scrubbing floors and walls, whitewash- 
ing, painting, and the like. Most 
women, after constant confinement 
during the winter months, are more 


or less run down in the spring, and 
the change from the bracing tempera- 
ture of winter to the enervating 
warmth of the first spring days is 
likely to result in a lowering of tone 
that may expose them to serious mis- 
chief from overexertion. Tor these 
reasons there is a gradual change of 
sentiment in favor of making spring 
house cleaning a comparatively simple 
affair, putting off the heavy work un- 
til the fall. But the spring house 
cleaning must be sufficiently thorough 
to renovate and protect all woolens, 
furs, and feathers from the ravages 
of moths, to remove heavy hangings 
and draperies, and everything that 
impedes the free circulation of air 
during the heated term. 

Plan of Campaign.—The work of 
house cleaning will be very much sim- 
plified by thinking out in advance a 
systematic plan of campaign. In a 
blank book make an inventory of the 
principal contents of each room. 
Measure the floors and the width and 
length of the window shades needed. 
Ascertain the number of yards of 
carpet or matting, the number of 
rolls of wall paper and the yards 
of border required for every room in 
the house, the amount of paint or 
stain needed for the various floors; 
also the size of the dining-room table- 
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cloths, the length and width of sheets, 
and the size of pillow slips for dif- 
ferent pillows. Divide the book in 
sections, assign a number of pages to 
each room in the house, take accurate 
measurements, note them down, and 
preserve the book for future use. Con- 
sult it to determine what changes shall 
be made in the rooms, what articles 
shall be stored away, and what, if 
any, need to be repaired. Provide in 
advance the requisite amount of ma- 
terials of all sorts, and have them at 
hand when the work begins. 

William Morris says: “ Have noth- 
ing in your house that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful.” Hence before house clean- 
ing go through the house and critical- 
ly examine each object. Some of them 
may have passed their usefulness, or 
your tastes may have changed and 
you may no longer regard them as 
beautiful. Then remove them without 
question. The art of successful living 
consists in getting along with as few 
articles of furniture as possible, rath- 
er than in accumulating many differ- 
ent pieces. Remember that every ad- 
ditional one is an additional care. If 
you decide to retain an article, consid- 
er, if it is in order or not, if it can be 
put in order, and in that case whether 
it can be done at home. Gather up 
such pieces as you decide to repair 
and take them to the family workshop. 

Consider the discarded articles to 
see if they can be given away, sold, 
or used for fuel, and if not, throw 
them together to make a bonfire to 
celebrate with when the house clean- 
ing is finished. 

Rules for House Cleaning.—It is a 
good rule in house cleaning to first 
clean the cellar, because it is the most 
difficult and often the most neglected 
part of the house. Afterwards begin 
with the attic and work down. 

Another good rule is to clean thor- 
oughly one room at a time, settling it 
as you go. 

Preparations for House Cleaning. 
—Experienced housewives arrange for 
house cleaning by preparing food in 
advance, boiling ham, baking beans, 
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pies, bread, and cake, so as to be 
spared as far as possible the labor of 
cooking while house cleaning is go- 
ing on. 

While house cleaning, dress appro- 
priately for the work. Some house- 
keepers wear a divided skirt or bloom- 
ers made of four widths of heavy dark 
skirting. These are gathered into bands 
and buttoned about the ankles and 
waist. They are valuable protectors 
for skirts, and facilitate climbing step- 
ladders, scrubbing floors, etc. 

Pull the sleeves up as far as you 
want them to go, and put elastic bands 
on the arms over the sleeves. Trim 
the finger nails as short as can be 
borne with comfort. This prevents 
their being broken or torn when obliged 
to work without gloves. Wear a dust 
cap, a big apron, and loose gloves. 

Half the disagreeableness of house 
cleaning is taken away by having a 
lotion to apply to parboiled and un- 
comfortable hands. Soak 2 or 3 ounces 
of quince seed over night, strain 
through cheese cloth, and add 2 quarts 
of water and 2 ounces each of glycer- 
in, boracie acid, and witch-hazel. This 
is one of the best of lotions. 
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To Clean Cellars.—Begin to clean 
house with the cellar. It is a hard 
job, and you may be inclined to neg- 
lect it if you wait till the rest of the 
work has been done. No part of the 
house cleaning is so important from 
the standpoint of sanitary cleanliness 
or, because it is out of sight, more 
likely to be neglected. 

First sweep all dust and cobwebs 
from rafters and ceiling; sweep the 
shelves and wash them with strong 
suds or soda and water; remove, 
empty, and clean bins and _ barrels 
that have contained vegetables, and 
set them out of doors exposed directly 
to the air and sunlight. If the cellar 
admits of thorough drainage, wash 


’ down the ceilings, walls, and_ floor 


with a hose, or dash water on them 
from pails by means of a large dip- 
Open the bulkhead windows and 
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sweep the floor, especially digging out 
the corners. Remove everything that 
is not necessary. The fewer objects 
to accumulate dust and to get in the 
way when cleaning, the better. 

Dissolve 2 pounds of copperas in 1 
gallon of water, and sprinkle the walls 
and floor with this solution by means 
of an old whisk broom or watering 
pot having a fine spray. This is a 
good disinfectant and assists in driv- 
ing away rats and other vermin. 

Finally whitewash the walls with an 
old whitewash brush or old broom, 
and use plenty of whitewash, to which 
add copperas at the rate of 4 pound 
to 1 pound for each pailful. 

Vegetable Cellars. — If vegetables 
are kept in barrels or bins in the house 
cellar, they should be examined from 
time to time and picked over as soon 
as they begin to rot. Leaves from 
cabbage heads, celery tops, and other 
vegetable stuff not wanted should be 
carefully removed before they begin 
to spoil. Decaying organic matter of 
any kind is the favorite breeding 
ground of the germs of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other contagious filth 
diseases, and decay is much assisted 
by dampness. Hence unless the cellar 
is perfectly dry, clean and free from 
rotten vegetables, those who are re- 
sponsible for its condition cannot in 
case of sickness have a clear con- 
science. An outbreak of black diph- 
theria which caused the death of five 
children in a single family was traced 
by a physician directly to some de- 
cayed vegetable matter on the cellar 
floor. 

Or make an outdoor vegetable cel- 
lar by sinking a strong cask or box 
in the ground below the frost line. 
Knock out the bottom and let the 
vegetables rest on the ground. Pro- 
vide a water-tight cover in two layers, 
with sawdust or charcoal between. Or 
throw over the top straw or hay. Thus 
cabbages, celery, and the like may be 
kept fresh in winter without danger 


of contaminating the air of the house. ° 


To Keep Cellars Warm.— Make a 
flour paste containing a strong glue 
size, and with a whitewash brush apply 
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one or more layers of building paper, 
brown paper, or even newspapers to 
the rafters of the ceiling, and let it 
come down over the sills and around 
the frames of windows to prevent 
draughts. The thicker the layer or 
layers of paper the better. This helps 
to keep the floors warm and to make 
thé cellar frost proof. 

Care of Casks. — Keep an empty 
cask bunged up tight to keep it sweet. 

Tar casks slightly on the inside to 
assist in preserving salt meat. 

To sweeten a sour cask that has 
held pickles, vinegar, or wine, wash it 
with lime water, or throw in hot char- 
coal and ashes. Add water and let 
the cask soak. 

To remove must or other odors, 
wash with sulphuric acid and rinse 
with clear water, or whitewash with 
quicklime, or char the inside with a 
hot iron. In all cases rinse thorough- 
ly with scalding water before using. 

To Prevent Dampness in Cellars.— 
To avoid damp cellars furnish jets, 
gutters, and leaders to carry rain 
water from the roof to a cistern or 
away from the foundations of the 
house. Lay tile or other drains under 
the cellar floor to carry away water 
from springs or other natural mois- 
ture. Lay cellar walls in mortar made 
of water lime, and cover the cellar 
bottom and walls with hydraulic ce- 
ment, water lime, or concrete made 
by melted asphaltum poured upon a 
surface of gravel and tamped hard 
while hot. 

Or employ a layer of coal tar and 
asphaltum laid on a surface of gravel 
and covered with melted asphaltum 
applied hot. Finish with a layer of 
fine sand. Apply by means of a brush 
a thin layer of waterproof cement to 
the walls, floor, and sills. 

If tile or other drains underly the 
cellar floor, let the floor slant slightly 
to an opening in the drain so that 
water coming in from freshet or oth- 
erwise may be carried off, and so that, 
if desired, the floor and walls may be 
flushed with water. 

To Ventilate Cellars.— The upper 
part of the house being warmer than 
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the cellar, the warm air of the upper 
rooms creates, by rising, a suction 
which draws the cellar air into the 
rooms above through cracks in the 
cellar door, or through the doorway 
whenever the door is open. By this 
means any impurities or germs of dis- 
ease in the cellar are communicated 
freely to all parts of the house. Hence 
the importance of good ventilation in 
cellars. 

Locate cellar windows, when possi- 
ble, opposite one another so as to cre- 
ate a draught. Being placed near the 
ceiling, such windows afford good ven- 
tilation. But the best ventilator is a 
chimney reaching down to the cellar 
floor or resting on the foundation wall 
and communicating with the cellar by 
one or more good-sized openings. 

Have the cellar windows open freely 
by means of rods or otherwise, and 
keep them open in clear weather when- 
ever possible. 

To Remove Dampness.—Place in the 
cellar a large open box or pan con- 
taining fresh lime. This will tend to 
dry and purify the air. Change the 
lime as fast as it becomes air-slaked. 

Whitewash for Cellars. — Slake 
enough lime for a pailful of white- 
wash. Mix half a pint of flour with 
cold water to a smooth paste, thin 
with scalding water, and boil until it 
thickens. Pour this boiling hot into 
the whitewash and stir vigorously. 

Or use boiled rice strained through 
cheese cloth. Add a teacupful of the 
strained rice to a pailful of slaked 
lime. 

Cover cellar walls twice a year or 
oftener with whitewash, to which add 
copperas at the rate of 2 pounds to 
the gallon. Apply whitewash freely, 
especially in out-of-the-way corners, 
removing all shelves, etc., so as to 
cover the entire surface of the walls. 

To Disinfect Cellars.— Close win- 
dows and other apertures and stuff 
the cracks with burlap. Burn a quan- 
tity of sulphur in a suitable receptacle 
on the cellar floor. An ordinary tin 
. pie plate covered with earth or sand 
may be used. Place on this live coals, 
on which sprinkle flowers of sulphur 
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or brimstone. ‘Take precautions to 
escape quickly so as not to breathe 
the fumes. 

To Prevent Dust in Cellars. — To 
minimize dust from furnaces, wet the 
ashes by throwing water on them from 
a dipper before taking them up. Or © 
sprinkle them with water from a 
watering pot. Or sprinkle over them 
wet sawdust. 

This also prevents dust from rising 
into the upper rooms through the reg- 
isters. 

Bins for Cellars.—Have all bins for 
use in the cellar small enough to be 
freely movable. Or use barrels, and 
place bins and barrels on planks turned 
on edge to lift them above the cellar 
bottom. Make a sufficient number of 
swinging shelves by tacking pieces of 
board to the rafters so as to project 
downward, and suspend shelves on 
these to hold canned preserves and 
other articles in place of having shelves 
on the walls. Keep the walls free to 
admit of complete whitewashing. 

Pipes — To Prevent Frost.— Wrap 
exposed water pipes with bands of hay 
or straw twisted tight around them, 
or cover with the asbestos tubes that 
are on the market for this purpose. 

Pumps—To Prevent Freezing.—Re- 
move the lower valve and drive a tack 
into the under side of it, projecting 
in such a way that the valve cannot 
quite close. The pump will work as 
usual, but the water will gradually 
leak back into the well or cistern. 

Or have at hand a suitable hook of 
stout wire by which to lift the valve 
and let the water out of the pipe at 
night. 

To Thaw Pipes.—If the pipe is ac- 
cessible, wrap woolen cloths, as old 
pieces of underwear, carpet, and the 
like, thickly about it and pour on 
boiling water. This holds the heat 
and melts the ice gradually. 

Or, if possible, pour boiling water 
containing as much salt as it will dis- 
solve into the pipe above the frozen 
part. This will settle and dissolve the 
ice. 

To Clear Drainpipes. — Flush the 
pipe once a week with boiling water 
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containing sal soda. Rinse the kitchen 
sink daily with strong soda water. 

To Stop Leaks. — For cold-water 
pipes apply a thick paste of yellow 
soap and whiting mixed with a little 
water. Or, if the leak is too large, 
wrap the pipe tightly with a tarred 
cloth bandage, melt the tar, and spread 
it over strong duck canvas or burlap 
cloth three or four inches wide. Be- 
gin to wind the bandage several inches 
from the leak and lap it one half or 
more upon itself at each round. 

For hot-water pipes mix iron filings 
with vinegar and sulphuric acid to a 
thick paste. Dry the pipe, fill the 
cracks with this mixture, and keep 
them dry until it sets. This is very 
durable. 

To Protect Lead Pipes. — Coat the 
inside of the pipe with sulphide of 
lead. This is insoluble and cannot be 
acted upon by water. To effect this 
fill the pipes with a warm concentrat- 
ed solution of sulphide of potassium, 
and let stand fifteen or twenty min- 


utes. Then rinse it out. The sulphide ~ 


coating will be formed by chemical 
action. 

To Clean Boilers.—To prevent scale 
forming on the inside of the boiler 
put into it two or three white oak 
saplings. These will be entirely dis- 
solved in three or four wecks, and the 
boiler will be clean. 


CLEANING THE ATTIC AND CLOSETS 


Closets and Drawers. — Choose a 
sunny day and empty the contents 
of bureau drawers, wardrobes, closets, 
and other storage places upon an old 
quilt or a sheet spread upon the lawn. 
Shake and dust these vigorously with 
a whisk broom, and sort them. Put 
in one pile ragged articles that are no 
longer useful except for carpet rags 
or to sell to the ragman; in another, 
those that are available for dusters, 
mops, dishcloths, and the like. Lay 
aside articles that need to be mended 
or renovated. Separate woolens and 
flannels, which require protection 
against moths, from cotton fabrics, 
which are moth proof. After remoy- 
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ing with a whisk broom all traces of 
moths, hang the larger pieces on the 
line and leave the others out of doors 
exposed to direct sunshine. 

Meantime apply suitable moth de- 
stroyers to the insides of the drawers, 
wardrobes, and boxes that have been 


emptied. Take off the wall paper in| 


the closets, as behind the wall paper 
is where you will find the nests of 
moths and other vermin. Wash the 
floors and walls with moth destroyers, 
and apply suitable preventives to 
cracks and openings. Wash out the 
insides of the drawers, and take them 
out to dry in the sun. 

Save fine towels that are too worn 
for further use and lay them in the 
bottom of the drawers, with lavender 
between the folds. 

While the clothes on the line are 
airing, pack flannels, furs, feathers, 
etc., in moth-proof paper bags or boxes 
to be stored away in the attic, and 
before the dew falls at night return 
cotton and other fabrics required for 
summer use to the drawers and ward- 
robes that have been cleansed and 
aired. 

Destroy with a hard heart every 
useless thing, and burn everything 
that you see no probability of need- 
ing in the near future. With the best 
of care odds and ends will accumu- 
late, and the labor of handling and 
preserving them in the hope of finding 
use for them by and by is often more 
than they are worth. 

But remember, if similar objects 
are classified and kept together, many 
uses may be found for them collective- 
ly. A lot of old stockings may be 
turned into a quilt. Old underwear 


| 


is useful for dusters and many other - 


purposes. Hence sort, classify, and 
arrange as much as you can, but when 
odds and ends are left over, throw 
them away. 

Drawers that Stick.— Now is the 
time to remedy the bureau drawer 
that sticks. If it is not quite dry 
when returned to its place, you will 
discover the spot that in damp weath- 
er is likely to swell and make trouble. 
Take a piece of common yellow soap, 
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moisten it, and rub freely the parts 
which are too tight. Also soap the 
under part of the drawer where it 
slides. Or apply a tallow candle. Or 
rub the parts freely with bacon rind. 
But the’ soap is likely to effect the 
more permanent cure. 
Periodicals.—Each spring the attic 
will reveal a pile of magazines and 
papers. Some of these may be thrown 
away, but in others there will be one 
or more stories or articles of especial 
interest. Take out the wire fasteners 
and sort the contents into fiction, 


“A Pile of Magaztnes.’”” 


travel, biography, history, and the like. 
Take out of each pile only what is 
really wanted. Thus, for example, the 
best short stories may be collected 
and made into a valuable book. To 
bind these articles together, cut strips 
of manila paper 14 to 2 inches in 
width and the length of the maga- 
zines. Fold these lengthwise in the 
middle, and paste on either side. Slip 
the back edge of the printed pages 
into the crease thus formed, fastening 
it securely with paste. Now thread a 
needle with strong thread and sew the 
pages through and through to this reén- 
forcement. Place as many of the sepa- 
rate stories as desired together, bore 
holes through them 3 inch from the back 
edge near the top, bottom, and in the 
middle, and lace them together with 
a strong cord. Draw over the out- 
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side of all a strong manila cover, past- 
ing it liberally to the back. 

Or the sheets may be sent to a book- 
binder and at a slight expense made 
into an interesting and valuable book. 

Or the periodicals will always be 
welcome at hospitals, schools, and oth- 
er institutions, which in many cases 
will send for them if notified that they 
may be had at the expense of removal. 

Curtains and Draperies. — Take 
down ail curtains and draperies; laun- 
der, fold, and store them before the 
house cleaning begins. Thus they will 
be out of the way and ready to be 
put up when papering, painting, and 
whitewashing are finished. 

How to Clean Rooms.—Clean one 
room at a time, doing everything thor- 
oughly. Settle each room before go- 
ing to another. This avoids upsetting 
the whole house, and is much better 
than cleaning by floors and having all 
the bedrooms or all the living rooms 
upset at the same time. 

First take up the carpet and scrub 
the floor; then beat and clean the car- 
pet and hang it on the line, so that 
both the carpet and the floor from 
which it is taken may have all day to 
dry and air. 

Or, after the floor covering is taken 
up, the ceiling may be first cleaned, 
and papered or whitewashed, if neces- 
sary, and the walls papered before the 
floors are scrubbed, this being reserved 
for another day. Lastly, any neces- 
sary painting and varnishing may be 
done and the windows and woodwork 
cleaned. 

In cleaning paint use but little soap, 
as the alkali tends to injure paint and 
varnish. If paint is kept in good con- 
dition by being rubbed occasionally 
with a cloth moistened in kerosene, 
it will need little scrubbing at house- 
cleaning time. 

Last of all, stain or paint the floor, 
or relay the floor covering, and return 
furniture and pictures to their posi- 
tions. 

House-cleaning Hints.—Split open 
two short pieces of rubber hose and 
fasten them on the lower end of the 
stepladder. Turn them up on the 
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sides of the supports, and nail them 
there. This prevents the stepladder 
from slipping on the bare floor. 

Use a stiff bristle brush, preferably 
of wood fiber, to clean the cracks and 
crevices of woodwork, iron beds, and 
the like. Lay the brush when wet 
with the bristle side down. This pre- 
vents the water from soaking into the 
wood and loosening the bristles. 

Or use a damp whisk broom that 
has served its time as a clothes brush 
to take dust from cracks and corners, 
carvings of furniture and woodwork, 
and to clean windows. If rinsed fre- 
quently it removes every particle of 
dust with little trouble and no injury. 

Have at hand a small stick 3 or 4 
feet long and 1 inch in diameter, with 
a screw hook screwed in one end. This 
is always handy to reach for articles 
that have fallen out of the window, 
behind furniture, or into the water 
pail or barrel, to hang or take down 
pictures, pull down escaped window 
shades, and for many other purposes. 


CLEANING THE CHAMBERS 


To Clean Bedrooms.—Take down all 
curtains and draperies, if not already 
removed, and carry them to the laun- 
dry. Put the bedding on the line, 
shake and beat it, and leave it to air. 
Take the mattress out of doors, and 
beat and air it. 

If the bed spring is exposed and of 
metal, take it out of doors and turn 
the hose on it or dash water on it 
from a pail. Let it dry in the sun. 

If the bedstead is of wood, wash it 
with water containing borax or am- 
monia, but do not use washing soda 
or soap, as the former will spoil the 
paint and the latter will leave a dis- 
agreeable odor. 

If the bedstead is of metal, wipe 
it with a cloth dipped in kerosene. 
Or brush it over with gasoline and 
wipe off with a dry towel. 

Rub the paint of wooden bedsteads 
with a cloth dipped in paraffin. This 
both cleans and freshens it. 

Remove extra blankets and quilts 
to the laundry. 
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Take up carpets and rugs fo be 
beaten and shaken, or if there is mat- 
ting on the floor and it is not neces- 
sary to take it up, sprinkle dry salt 
over it and wipe with a cloth wrung 
out of warm water. 

If the floor is of hard wood, wash 
it with gasoline as you would with 
water, and ventilate thoroughly before 
admitting a light. Polish with wax 
and suitable furniture polish. 

If the floor covering is drugget, 
scatter moist bran over it and let re- 
main several hours. When swept up 
the bran will take the dirt with it. 
Then scrub the drugget with hot water 
and ammonia by means of a stiff 
scrubbing brush, and afterwards wipe 
off with a soft cloth until the rinsing 
water is perfectly clear. 

To Renovate Metal Beds. —If the 
enamel is worn from a white enameled 
bed, go over it with an additional coat 
of white enamel, or obtain gilt enamel 


Go Over It with Enamel.’’ 


and gild it. This gives the appearance 
of brass. The gilding wears better 
than white enamel and can be washed 
with gasoline. 

Or, if desired, give the white bed 
that needs renovating a coat of black 
enamel, : 

Cotton Blankets.—In summer, cot- 
ton blankets and spreads, which are 
much cheaper than woolen ones, are 
to be preferred to woolen blankets or 
old-fashioned cotton quilts. They can 
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be easily washed and are more sani- 
tary. The aim should be in summer 
to fave the bed coverings as light and 
easy to handle as possible. 

Eiderdown. — With use an eider- 
down quilt becomes compacted to- 
gether and loses its elasticity. Take 
it out of doors, shake and brush it, 
and expose it to sunshine for several 
hours. Spread it on the lawn and 
work over it with a stiff whisk broom 
to loosen the nap. Thus its elasticity 
may be restored, and it will again feel 
soft and downy. 

To Clean Mattresses. — Stains on 
mattresses may be removed by cover- 
ing them with dry laundry starch and 
moistening this with enough soap or 
soap jelly (made by melting scraps 
of hard soap in about their own bulk 
of boiling water) to form a thin paste, 
which will dry on, but not soak through 
into the mattress. Let dry, and brush 
off with a stiff whisk broom. Repeat 
if necessary. Afterwards sponge with 
ammonia and water. 

To Purify Feathers—New feathers 
quickly become foul as the grease con- 
tained in the quills decays. Hence 
they require a thorough cleansing to 
remove the animal oils and other 
greasy substances. Old feather beds 
may also be renovated. 

First, dry the feathers in the sun- 
shine or by a fire, and put them in a 
sack. Moisten two sheets of burlap, 
lay the feathers between these, and 
beat them to loosen the dirt, which 
will adhere to the wet cloth. 

Prepare a solution of limewater at 
the rate of 4 pound of quicklime to 
1 gallon of water. Stir vigorously, 
allow to settle, and pour off the clear 
liquor. Soak the feathers in this for 
3 or 4 days. 

Or use instead cooking soda at the 
rate of 1 teaspoonful to 1 quart of 
water. Take a large piece of cheese 
cloth and pour the limewater or soda 
water and feathers upon this so that 
the water will pass through, leaving 
the feathers in the cloth. Now pour 
cold water over them and rinse them 
well. 

Put on a wash boiler half full of 
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water, and add a cupful of powdered 
borax. Put the feathers in this, bring 
them to a boil, and again pour them 
on cheese cloth. Drain and squeeze dry. 

Tie the corners of the cheese cloth 
together and hang it over a clothes- 
line, shaking occasionally until dry. 
Several days may be required to dry 
the feathers thoroughly. Do not use 
soap to wash feathers. 

Care of Feather Beds.—Many feath- 
er beds are in use which have been 
slept on for more than one generation 
without being renovated. When the 
feathers have been properly cleaned 
and the ticks cared for, they perhaps 
do not need renovating oftener than 
once in two or three years, but at 
least once in three years the feathers 
should be passed into a fresh tick, the 
ticking washed, and the feathers reno- 
vated before they are returned to it. 
After the tick has been washed, rub 
the inside with a mixture of equal 
parts of beeswax and turpentine and 
go over it with a warm iron. This 
will prevent the feathers from being 
soiled by perspiration or otherwise 
or from working through the tick. 

Or, once a year, place the feather 
beds and pillows out of doors on the 
grass or on a clean, flat roof, and 
allow them to be thoroughly drenched 
by a warm summer rain. 

Hang them to the limb of a tree 
to dry in the shade. 

To Clean Feather Pillows.—Feath- 
er pillows may be washed without re- 
moving the feathers by boiling them 
in borax water to which a small quan- 
tity of ammonia has been added. Use 
half a teacupful of borax to a boiler- 
ful of water, and add a tablespoonful 
of ammonia. Boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes. After removing the pillow 
from the boiler, scrub the tick, if bad- 
ly stained, by laying it on a wash- 
board and applying suds with a stitf 
brush. Rinse in two or three waters 
and hang on the line in a shady place 
to dry. Shake the pillow and change 
ends two or three times a day. Bring 
the pillows into the house before the 
dew falls or if it should come on to 
rain, as it takes a long time to dry 
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pillows at best. This process makes 
the feathers light, flaky, and sweet 
smelling. 

Or, if you do not wish to wash the 
feathers, pass them into pillow covers 
and hang them on the line to air while 
the ticks are being washed. 

Or put the pillows out of doors in 
‘a drenching rain storm. Afterwards 
squeeze as much water out of them as 
possible and hang them up to dry in 
a shady place. 

To Mend Old Blankets——To mend 
all breaks and tears in old blankets, 
cover both sides with cheese cloth. 
Tack all together with white or col- 
ored yarn, and thus make a light quilt 
superior to a comforter. Finish the 
edge by crocheting around all four 
sides. 

To Store Bedding.— Line a large 
packing case with heavy wrapping 
paper by using brass tacks or by 
pasting paper to the inside of the case 
with flour paste and a whitewash 
brush. This will prevent moths from 
making their way through the cracks 
of the case and the folds of the paper. 
Air the bedclothes thoroughly, fold 
blankets in paper, and scatter freely 
among the folds hemlock or arbor- 
vite sprigs, dry sweet flags, lavender, 
or sachet powder. ‘These are equally 
as effective as moth balls, and give 
the bedclothes an agreeable odor. 
Paste the ends of the paper together 
and paste wrapping paper over the 
top of the case in such a way as to 
leave no cracks through which moths 
can find an entrance. Nail down the 
lid. 

Bedroom Ornaments. — Remove all 
unnecessary bric-a-brac from the bed- 
rooms and take unnecessary articles 
from dressing tables. A room looks 
much daintier without useless little 
things. 

To Clean the Bathroom. — Thor- 
oughly wash down walls and floors, 
clean out the medicine closet, and 
throw away everything that is not 
likely to be used. Look over the shelves 
carefully for cracks and crevices which 
may give lodgment to vermin, and 
wash them with strong soap and 
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water. Clean the porcelain tub and 
basin with a cloth wet with kerosene. 
Pour in kerosene, if necessary, and 
scrub with a whisk broom or fiber 
brush. Remove stains from porcelain 
with dilute muriatic acid (1 part of 
acid to 10 parts of water), applied 
by means of a cotton swab held in a 
cleft stick. Polish the metal work of 
faucets and pipes with a suitable 
cleaner. 

Or clean the bathtub, washbowl, etc., 
with gasoline and flannel. 

When painting the bathroom, if you 
wish the floor darker than the walls, 
without buying two shades of paint, 
get a light-colored paint, as lead color 
or light yellow, and after the walls 
are painted add to the remainder of 
the paint powdered burnt umber. This 
will give to the floor a darker color of 
the same general tone. 


TO CLEAN FLOOR COVERINGS 


Floors in Summer.—Take up car- 
pets in the spring, beat and clean 
them, roll them up, protect them 
against moths, and, if desired, store 
them away until the fall house clean- 
ing. Fill the floor cracks, if any, with 
a suitable wood filler, and paint or 
stain the floor, or cover with matting 
during summer. This plan saves time 
and labor in the care of floors, and 
prevents much dust from sweeping 
during the hot months. If carpets can 
be replaced by hard-wood floors and 
rugs, so much the better, and taking 
up carpets during the summer time is 
a step in the right direction. Or, if 
preferred, the carpets may, of course, 
be returned to the floors after clean- 
Inge. 
When taking up large rugs and art 
squares for the summer, roll them on 
sticks and sew them in canvas or bed 
ticking. These may be tied with strong 
cords and slung on hooks attached to 
the wall or ceiling in the attic or store- 
room. Thus they are well protected 
and out of the way. 

To Take Up Carpets.—First draw 
the tacks and pick them up without 
moving the carpet. Then begin at one 
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end of the room and roll the carpet 
carefully to the other end. Double 
the roll on itself or, if two persons 
can assist, take it up at both ends and 
carry it out of doors to be cleaned. 
Roll up papers or carpet lining care- 
fully with the dust, and take them out 
of doors to be burned. If the papers 
are handled gently little or no dust 
will remain in the room, and the floor 
may be readily cleaned with soapsuds 
and a mop. 

Or, if no lining papers were used 
and the floors are covered with dust, 
sprinkle wet sawdust or bits of wet 
newspaper about the floor, and stir 
them gently with a broom to gather 
the dust. Sweep part of the room at 
a time, taking up the sweepings, and 
repeat with a fresh lot of sawdust or 
newspaper. Afterwards wash the floor 
with a mop. 

To Put Down Carpets.— Use an 
ordinary carpenter’s hammer, taking 
care to choose a tool which has a 
square, flat head, and not a hammer 
the head of which has grown round. 
One or two blows with such a tool 
will drive a tack, where a small tack 
hammer will require six or seven. The 
best and most convenient carpet 
stretcher is a pair of rubber over- 
shoes. Tack the carpet down on one 
side, put on a pair of old rubbers, and 
scuff across the room, Repeat the 
process for the other three sides. If 
one person can stretch the carpet and 
another tack it as fast as it is 
stretched, it may be laid very quickly 
and with comparatively little effort. 

Carpets—To Prevent Wear.—Before 
returning old carpets to the floor, rip 
up the seams and transpose _ the 
breadths, putting the least worn strips 
in place of those that are most worn; 
or turn the carpet end for end to 
change the wear. 

Or, if the carpet is ingrain, turn 
and use wrong side up for a season. 

Stair Carpets—To Prevent Wear.— 
Tack several thicknesses of newspaper 
or carpet lining or old carpet on the 
top of each step, having them deep 
enough to hang three of four inches 
over the edge. This pad prevents the 
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stair carpet from wearing along the 
edge. It doubles the life of the stair 
carpet. 

To Mend a Rag Carpet.—Holes in 
rag carpet caused by the breaking of 
the warp may be mended by sewing 
back and forth on the sewing machine. 
Large holes may be mended in this 
manner so as not to be noticeable. 

When cutting out the good parts 
of an old rag carpet, sew across the 
rags back and forth before cutting. 
This prevents the carpet from ravel- 
ing when cut, and the edges of the 
good pieces may be sewed together 
with the seam held down. 

To Sweep Carpets—Before taking 
up the carpet it should be well swept. 
The less dust it contains the quicker 
it can be beaten. Sprinkle with salt 
or corn meal, or with a mixture of 
salt and corn meal moistened with 
kerosene. 

Or, if fresh clippings from a lawn 
mower can be had, sprinkle the carpet 
with them. Or, if the carpet is of a 
dark color, with wet tea leaves. Tea 
leaves may stain a light-colored car- 
pet. 

Or wring a newspaper out of cold 
water until it is damp, but not wet. 
Tear in small pieces and sprinkle with 
them. Sweep thoroughly before taking 
up the tacks. 

To Beat Carpets—If you have a 
clean green lawn, draw the carpet 
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““Use a Wire Beater.’’ 


over the grass for some distance, turn, 
and draw back on the other side. Beat 
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the carpet while lying on the grass. 
Reverse the carpet so as to draw it 
over another spot, and beat on the 
other side. Then hang it over a line 
and beat until clean. Beat first thor- 
oughly on the wrong side and after- 
wards more gently on the right. 

To beat carpets, use preferably a 
wire beater made by bending a heavy 


piece of wire 8 or 10 feet long and $. 


inch or more in thickness. Of this 
form a loop, and attach the ends to a 
convenient handle, as a broomstick. 

Or use flexible hickory switches 
rather than heavy sticks, which may 
injure the warp of the carpet. 

To Clean Carpets.—If a carpet is 
much soiled it may require washing 
or scouring after having been beaten. 
This may be done after the carpet has 
been laid on the floor. First remove 
stains and grease spots. Next wash, 
then, with a stiff bristle brush the size 
of a nailbrush, apply suds made with 
warm water and one of the following 
cleansing mixtures: 

Have at hand a pail containing 
suds, another containing clear hot 
rinsing water, a stiff bristle brush, 
a large sponge, and a number of coarse 
porous cloths. Use as little water as 
possible. Take one breadth at a time 
and scrub what can be reached with- 
out moving. Rinse this section imme- 
diately with a sponge wrung out of 
clear water and dry with a coarse 
cloth before proceeding to the next. 
Soap soiled spots with any good hard 
white soap dipped in water. Take 
about 14 yards at a time and work 
quickly, so that the water will not 
soak into the carpet. 

Or pure soapsuds made by dissolv- 
ing 1 bar of castile of other hard 
white soap in 2 gallons of water. 

Or one bar of hard white soap, 1 
tablespoonful each of borax, washing 
soda, fuller’s earth, and salts of tar- 
tar. Cut the soap fine, mix the in- 
gredients in a kettle, add 1 gallon of 
boiling water, and stir until all are 
dissolved. 

Or 1 pint of ox gall dissolved in 1 
quart of cold water. Apply with a 
scrubbing brush until a lather is 
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formed. Rub pure ox gall on soiled _ 


places, rinse, and dry as above. 

Or dissolve 1 bar of hard white soap 
in 1 gallon of water. Dissolve 4 ounces 
of borax and 4 ounces of sal soda 
in 4 gallons of water; mix, remove 
from the fire, and add 4 pint of 
alcohol, stirring well. Apply when 
cold. 

Finally, open the, windows and al- 
low the carpet to thoroughly dry be- 
fore the room is used. Kindling a fire, 
if convenient, will assist in drying. 

Or ingrain carpets may be ripped 
into breadths and washed in the tub 
like other woolen goods with soap and 
water, or hung out on the line during 
a warm summer rain. 

Any of these methods is suitable for 
all forms of carpets or rugs of similar 
materials, as Oriental, Smyrna, and 
domestic rugs, art squares, and the 
like. 

To Clean Oriental and Other Rugs. 
—Oriental rugs and other rugs having 
fast colors may be scrubbed with soap 
and water, or any of the above cleans- 
ing mixtures. Tack the rug on a bare 
floor, as a porch or piazza, and pro- 
ceed as with a carpet. 

The following mixture is especially 
recommended for the best quality of 
rugs or carpets and other woolen fab- 
rics: dissolve 8 ounces of good white 
soap in the same quantity of boiling 
water; add 10 ounces of aqua am- 
monia, 5 ounces of alcohol, 5 ounces 
of glycerin, and 4 ounces of ether or 
chloroform. Keep in a fruit jar or 
large glass bottle and cork tightly. 
Use 1 tablespoonful of this prep- 
aration to a pailful of warm water, 
and apply with a stiff brush. Or for 
obstinate stains use a stronger solu- 
tion. 

To Wash Goatskin Rugs. — Wash 
goatskin rugs in gasoline, or in a mix- 
ture of gasoline and pure soapsuds 
made of hard white soap. 

To Freshen Faded Carpets.—After 
carpets have been cleaned and laid, the 
colors, if faded, may be freshened by 
sprinkling the carpet with strong salt 
water and sweeping hard. 

Or dampen a cloth with ammonia 
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and rub over the surface of the 
carpet. 

Or put 4 pint of turpentine in about 
14 gallons of water. Wring a cloth 
out of this solution and with it rub 
the carpet. 

Or go over the carpet with a broom 
or whisk broom moistened with gaso- 
line. 


Or put 1 cupful of cold tea and 1. 


tablespoonful of turpentine in 2 quarts 
of warm water. Dip the broom in 
this before sweeping. 

Or put 3 tablespoonfuls of turpen- 
tine and 4 of salt in 3 gallons of water, 
and moisten the broom with it. 

Or put 1 gill of ox gall in 1 gallon 
of water and apply witha cloth wrung 
out so that it will not drip. 

Or dissolve 1 teaspoonful of alum 
in 1 gallon of water. 

Or apply to the patterns suitable 
dyestuffs or water colors mixed with 
gum arabic, following the outline of 
the design with a water-color brush. 

Or any of the above may be ap- 
plied with a clean mop if care is taken 
to wring it out so that it will be damp 
rather than wet. The above will not 
only brighten and set the colors of a 
carpet, restore faded colors, and pre- 
vent fresh colors from fading, but will 
also act as preventives against moths, 
and to some extent kill germs that 
may be present in the carpet. 

To Clean Rag Carpets.—Shake and 
beat the carpet, drag it across the 
lawn a few times to remove dust by 
contact with the soft grass, and leave 
it spread on the grass or hung over a 
line during a gentle rain. Remove 
any grease spots with a suitable 
cleanser. 

To Remove Grease from Carpets.— 
Substances recommended for taking 
grease out of a carpet are ammonia, 
saltpeter, ox gall, chloroform, ether, 
gasoline, fuller’s earth, potter’s clay, 
and various combinations of these. 

To Remove Grease——Apply gaso- 
line, benzine, or naphtha with a sponge 
or stiff scrubbing brush. 

Or, if the grease is fresh, cover the 
spot with a layer of French chalk or 
fuller’s earth. Lay a piece of brown 
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paper or blotting paper upon the chalk, 
and place on it a hot flatiron. Change 
the iron occasionally. The grease will 
be melted and absorbed by the chalk 
and powder. 

Or apply pure ox gall with a stiff 
brush. 

Or apply chloroform or ether with 
a toothbrush. 

Or shave 2 ounces of hard white 
soap in 2 quarts of water. Add 2 
ounces of aqua ammonia, 1 ounce of 
glycerin, and 1 ounce of ether; mix 
and apply with a stiff brush. 

Or shave and dissolve 2 ounces of 
hard white soap in 1 quart of water. 
Add 2 ounces of ammonia and 1 tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter and apply with 
a brush. 

To Remove Ink Stains. — Cover 
quickly with dry salt or starch. Take 
this up with a spoon as it soaks up 
the ink, but do not rub or sweep it. 
It will take up the surplus and pre- 
vent the spot from spreading. Leave 
the spot covered with dry salt and 
test to see the kind of ink spilled. 
Put some of the ink on a piece of 
writing paper and allow it to dry. 
Or, better, take some writing made 
with the same ink that has stood sev- 
eral days and test that. First apply 
water, and if the ink runs, after hay- 
ing been thoroughly dried, it is proba- 
bly stylographic ink, made of coal-tar 
products, eosin or nigrosine. In this 
case you must not use buttermilk or 
any acid. Use instead an alkali, as 
potash lye or sal soda, diluted with 
water. If the dry ink does not run 
when touched with water, it is proba~ 
bly an iron-gall ink or logwood ink 
with or without aniline dyes. For 
these inks use dilute sulphuric acid, 1 
part of acid to 10 parts of water. 
If this takes out the color, restore it 
with aqua ammonia. 

Or cover with fresh salt or starch, 
and moisten with buttermilk or salts 
of sorrel or tartaric acid, and let stand 
until dry. Repeat if necessary. 

If the colors fade, apply aqua am- 
monia. 

To Remove Kerosene.—To remove 
kerosene spilled on a carpet, cover the 
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spot with blotting paper or brown 
paper and press with a hot iron. Re- 
peat if necessary. 

Or cover with corn meal, starch, or 
salt, and let stand until dry. 

To Remove Whitewash.—Scrub with 
soapsuds applied with a brush, and 
renew the color by applying aqua am- 
monia, vinegar, or other acid. 

To Remove Soot,—To remove soot 
which sometimes, in case of a defec- 
tive flue or turning up a lamp too high, 
fills a room and falls on the carpet, 
sprinkle the floor liberally with corn 
meal and sweep carefully a little 
at a time, taking up the sweepings 
as you go and before they are trod- 
den on. Continue to apply corn 
meal and sweep until the soot is all 
removed. 

To Take Up Matting.—Take up the 
matting, roll it up, and shake as much 
dust from it as possible by jarring it 
on the floor. Unroll it on a green 
lawn and apply the hose to it, or dash 
pails of water on it until it is thor- 
oughly clean. This should be done on 
a hot day, and the matting should be 
thoroughly dried in the open air as 
quickly as possible. Take it in before 
the dew falls and air it again the 
second day if it does not quite dry 
the first. 

Or draw the matting over a table 
and apply moist corn meal with a 
scrubbing brush, thoroughly cleaning 
a section at a time. 

Or scrub with bran water. 

To Clean Matting on the Floor.— 
Matting should not be washed or 
scrubbed with soapy water, as damp- 
hess is injurious to it. It may be 
swept with a broom previously dipped 
in hot water, and afterwards gone 
over with a flannel cloth or sponge 
dipped in salt and water. The salt 
will freshen the colors and prevent 
the matting from turning yellow. It 
should be quickly dried with a second 
cloth before the water soaks in. 

Or borax may be used in the water 
in place of salt. Afterwards, to give 
it a gloss and freshen the colors, it 
may be gone over with a cloth slightly 
moistened in fresh milk. 
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To Remove Stains from Matting. 
—Matting that has been badly stained 
may be cleaned by washing with a 
solution of oxalic acid in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce of acid to 1 pint of 
water. Apply to the stain with a stiff 
brush, use as little of the solution as 
possible, and afterwards wipe off with 
a dry cloth. Care must be taken to 
throw out the water immediately after 
using, as oxalic acid is a deadly 
poison. 

To Remove Grease Spots. — Cover 
with French chalk and moisten with 
turpentine. Let this stand for a few 
days, and then scrub off with a stiff 
brush. 

To Lay Matting. — Before laying 
matting, cover the floor with several 
thicknesses of old newspapers. Mat- 
ting is porous and lets the dust 
through. The paper catches this and 
admits of its being easily removed at 
house-cleaning time. Paper also pro- 
tects the matting from the sharp and 
uneven edges of the boards. 

Matting may be tacked down with 
ordinary carpet tacks or double- 
pointed brads. 

Or the different breadths may be 
sewed together with strong linen or 
cotton thread, using loose buttonhole 
stitches an inch or an inch and a half 
apart. To prevent tacking, the edges 
may be fastened with flour paste. 

Or, to avoid sewing, the edges of 
the several breadths may be pasted 
down. 

Pieces of matting may also be used 
as rugs on hard-wood floors, especially 
for bedroom use in summer, by sewing 
the breadths together with buttonhole 
stitches and binding the cut ends with 
cotton braid or tape. 

To Lay Oilcloths.—Oilcloths may be 
put down without the use of tacks by 
making a cooked paste of flour and 
water somewhat thicker than flour 
starch. Lay the oilcloth in place and 
apply a strip of paste about an inch 
wide first to the floor and afterwards 
to the edge of the oilcloth. Stand a 
heavy board edgewise over this strip 
until the oilcloth sticks. 

Or, if conditions are right, merely 
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press the oilcloth down with the hands. 
The edges may be fastened to the 
floor in the same manner. 

Thus the oilcloth can be taken up 
when necessary without the injury 
caused by tacks and with little diffi- 
culty. 

To Repair a Smyrna Rug.—Shak- 
ing a Smyrna rug often ravels out the 
ends. Continue this raveling so as to 
expose two or three inches of the 
woolen filling. Tie and knot the loose 
threads to form a fringe. This will 
prevent additional raveling, and the 
fringe will stand as much wear as if 
new. Use the pattern as a guide, so 
as to make both ends uniform. 

To Patch Rugs and Carpets—A 
hole in a rug or carpet may be patched 
with the rubber mending tissue used 
for patching garments. Dampen a 
piece of the same material or of bur- 
lap, lay over this a piece of the rub- 
ber mending tissue, and place it di- 
rectly under the hole. Over all lay a 
piece of brown paper and press with 
a hot iron. Clip off any frayed edges 
with scissors or darn them with the 
ravelings. 

To Clean Sheepskin Rugs.—A sheep- 
skin rug should never be immersed in 
water. The less the pelt side is wet 
the better. Hence tack the skin on a 
barrel, pelt side down, and apply hot 
soapsuds to the wool side with a stiff, 
clean scrubbing brush until it is clean. 
Rinse well by dashing cold water 
upon it, putting in the last water suf- 
ficient bluing to make the wool ap- 
pear white, and leave it on the barrel 
to dry. This process does not expose 
the pelt to the rays of the sun, which 
would cause it to become dry and 
hard. After the wool is dry go over 
it carefully with a clean currycomb 
or other coarse comb to prevent the 
wool from matting. It will thus be 
left fluffy and white as snow. 

Stair Carpets——The better plan is 
to leave the stairs uncarpeted, but if 
a stair carpet is used the steps should 
be padded, especially over the edges, 
as otherwise the carpet will tend to 
wear along the edge. For this pur- 
pose use cotton batting or carpet felt 
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or folded newspapers, tacking them 
at the back of each step and allowing 
them to fall two or three inches over 
the edge. This will also assist in dead- 
ening the sound of footsteps. 


CLEANING AND REFINISHING WOOD 
FLOORS 


Cracks in Floors.—Place in a 
saucepan 1 pound of pastry flour and 
rub up with a little cold water un- 
til free from lumps. Add 3 quarts 
of boiling water, place on the stove, 
bring to a boil, and stir in 1 table- 
spoonful of alum. Cut a quantity of 
newspaper into fine bits and stir it 
into this paste until it is about as 
thick as putty. -Boil and stir until 
the mass is of a uniform consistency. 
Fill the cracks with this by means 
of a putty knife. Or a case knife 
with the point broken or filed square 
across will answer the purpose. Be 
sure to crowd it into the crack as 
deep as possible and finish level with 
the surface. This hardens like papier- 
maché, is of similar appearance and 
nearly as hard as the wood itself, and 
is very durable. 

Or make a strong glue size of 1 
ounce of glue to 16 ounces of water, 
and while boiling hot stir in bits of 
newspaper as above; or equal quanti- 
ties of fine sawdust and prepared 
chalk; or plaster of Paris, and apply 
as above. Any of these may be mixed 
with coloring matter to match the 
boards. 

Or cracks may be filled with putty. 
But this is not equally good, since 
with shellac or varnish it shows 
through, and is of a slightly different 
color than the wood. 

Oil for Floors.—To oil floors, use 
linseed oil boiled. First remove all 
previous wax, paint, or varnish, wash 
the floor clean and let it dry. Ap- 
ply the oil with a paint brush, keep- 
ing it at the boiling point by means 
of a small alcohol stove or other- 
wise. 

One or two coats of oil, applied 
twice a year, will greatly improve 
kitchen or other rough wood floors, 
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and the addition of a coat of wax 
will improve the finish and prevent 
the oil from soiling anything. 

An oiled floor should be cared for 
in the same manner as a waxed floor, 
without the use of soap, washing 
powder, or an alkali. 

To Color Floor Oil.—Add 3 table- 
spoonful of burnt umber to each 
quart of oil to darken it. Or an equal 
amount of yellow ocher to make it 
light. 

Stains for Floors.— Ordinary oil 
and lead paints are not suitable for 
floors for two reasons: they tend to 
soften the wood, and also to crack, 
chip, and peel, or wear away in spots 
that are most trodden, so as to give 
the floor an uneven appearance. 
Hence suitable stains (which are the 
same colored pigments that are used 
in paints thinned with oils so as to 
penetrate into the fiber of the wood, 
but without lead) are better for this 
purpose, 

Or the pigment may be applied in 
a vehicle of glue size. 

Or various dyestuffs, as aniline and 
other dyes, may be applied, either 
dissolved in water or oil. 

But the following will be found 
the most generally satisfactory: 

For a floor 16 feet square, or ap- 
proximately 250 square feet of floor 
space, one heavy or two thin coats, 
mix 2 quarts of cold-drawn linseed 
oil and 1 quart of turpentine, to 
which add 4 ounces of Japan dryer. 
Stir in about 2 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of any desired pigment or mix- 
ture of pigment, or enough to bring 
the whole to about the consistency 
of ordinary lead and oil paint, and 
bring to a boil over a slow fire. Dis- 
solve with gentle heat 2 or 3 ounces 
of yellow beeswax in a little tur- 
pentine, taking care that the tur- 
pentine does not catch fire. Stir in 
the wax, remove from the fire, and 
when about lukewarm, thin with tur- 
pentine to about the consistency of 
new milk. Try the stain on a piece 
of the same kind cf wood as the 
floor before using, to see if the color 
is right. Soft wood like pine will 
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absorb more of the color than hard 
wood like maple. Hence it is im- 
portant to thin .the stain to the 
right consistency to get the desired 
effect. Take care to apply the stain 
evenly with the brush, as in painting, 
and lay it on freely the way of the 
grain, rather than against it. The 
addition of turpentine causes the 
stain to strike into the wood. 

Or in place of cold-drawn linseed 
oil with turpentine, use boiled linseed 
oil mixed with any desired pigment, 
and apply boiling hot. Keep the oil 
at the boiling point by means of an 
alcohol stove or otherwise. 

Or dissolve 3 ounces of glue in 24 
quarts of soft water. Remove from 
the stove and stir in 2 pounds of 
yellow ocher. Apply with a paint 
brush while hot, and follow with a 
coat of boiled linseed oil. Let stand 
over night before walking on it. 

Or to give the floor a deep black 
like ebony, boil 1 pound of logwood 
chips in 2 quarts of water down to 
1 quart, and apply one or two coats 
with a paint brush. When dry, fol- 
low with a strong solution of sul- 
phate of iron in water. Afterwards, 
when dry, apply a thin coat of boiled 
linseed oil, wax, and polish. 

Or to 6 quarts of caustic-potash 
lye made from wood ashes add 1 
pound of copperas more or less, to 
give a light or dark oak shade as de- 
sired, and apply one or more coats 
with a brush. When dry, varnish the 
floor, wax, and polish. 

Pigment for Stains—Add any of 
the following pigments in the form 
of dry powder at the rate of about 
2 heaping tablespoonfuls to the gal- 
lon of stain, to obtain the colors 
mentioned: 

To imitate mahogany, use burnt 
sienna. For black walnut, burnt um- 
ber or Vandyke brown. For cherry, 
burnt sienna mixed’ with iron oxide. 
For yellow, raw sienna, yellow ocher, 
or raw umber. Or any of the above 
may be combined freely to form 
tints or shades as desired. Experi- 
ments may be made by adding the 
pigments a little at a time and test- 
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ing the color from time to time on a 
piece of board of the same kind of 
wood as the floor is made of. 

Varnish for Stained Floors, — 
Place in a 6-quart saucepan about 
10 ounces of linseed oil. Bring to a 
boil over a brisk fire, stirring con- 
stantly, and stir in« 2 ounces of 
pure white borate of manganese in 
very fine powder. Heat separately 8 
pounds of linseed oil to the boiling 
point, and add it to the first solution 
in a thin stream, stirring constantly. 
Continue to heat the mixture as hot 
as possible without burning. Stir 
constantly and boil for half an hour. 
Take off the stove and strain through 
cheese cloth. Apply one or two coats 
while hot, and follow when dry with 
shellac or hard white copal varnish. 

Or oil stains may be followed by 
ordinary shellac varnish with the ad- 
dition of 4 ounces of cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil to each quart of varnish. One 
quart of varnish will be required for 
a floor 12 by 12 or about 150 square 
feet of surface. 

To Clean Stained Floors.—Obtain 
a quantity of coarse sawdust of non- 
resinous wood free from dust or 
dirt, and store it in a bin where it 
will be kept dry and clean. Scatter 
this sawdust freely over the floor and 
scrub the floor with it by means of 
a stiff scrubbing brush, as if using 
water. The sawdust may then be 
swept up and burned, and the floor 
wiped up with a soft cloth drawn 
over the head of a broom. This is 
suitable treatment for unpainted, 
waxed, or varnished floors if much 
dirt has been tracked in upon them. 

Or wring a mop out of kerosene 
oil and wipe up with this. Use about 
1 quart for an ordinary floor. Use 
for this purpose only refined kero- 
sene of the best quality, but do not 
use it freely on oak, as it tends to 
darken the wood. 

Care of Oil-stained Floors. — An 
oil-stained floor will not soak up 
grease or show spots like a bare 
floor, and will not require scouring. 
It may be wiped up by means of a 
mop wrung out in clear warm water, 
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but do not use soft soap, washing 
powders, or any alkali on an oiled 
surface, as the alkali will dissolve the 
oil, Oil-stained floors may be pol- 
ished with wax or turpentine if de- 
sired. 

Or the oil stain may be followed 
by one or more coats of hard white 
copal or shellac varnish before the 
wax is added. 

To Clean Wood Floors.—Detergents 
recommended for cleaning kitchen 
floors and other coarse and unpainted 
woodwork are caustic potash and soda 
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“Clean a Small Section.” 


lyes, soft soap, sand, lime, chloride of 
lime, ammonia, kerosene, gasoline, and 
various mixtures of these. 

To scrub a wood floor, first take up 
grease spots. Then apply hot soap- 
suds with a scrubbing brush or mop, 
rinse with clear water, and wipe dry. 
Clean and dry a small section of the 
floor at a time and change the water 
frequently. 

Mops and Pails.—A strong pail fit- 
ted with a small wringer such as is 
used by janitors of large buildings 
will be found a great convenience. To 
save stooping, place this on a chair. 
Use two mops of soft woolen rags, 
one of small size for washing the floor, 
and a larger one for wiping dry. 
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Unpainted Floors—An unpainted 
board floor, “white enough to eat 
off,’ as the homely saying goes, is 
very attractive, but requires a good 
deal of hard work. Our grandmoth- 
ers used to cover unpainted floors 
with sand. Thus the family, in the 
process of walking to and fro, kept 
the floor boards scoured to a snowy 
whiteness. This is still a good way 
to whiten an unpainted board floor. 
Sprinkle the floor freely with clean 
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white sand, and if there is no objec- 
tion, let it remain a few days. Or 
the floor may be scoured with dry 
sand by means of a stiff scrubbing 
brush. The best sand for this pur- 
pose is obtained by purchasing mar- 
ble clippings and heating them to 
redness in an old iron kettle or other- 
wise. When cold, they may be read- 
ily pulverized. 

Or prepare a scouring mixture 
composed of 3 parts of sand, 2 parts 
of soft soap or soap jelly, and 1 part 
of lime. Apply with a stiff scrubbing 
brush, rinse with clear water, and rub 
dry with a flannel cloth. ‘This has 
the additional advantage that it kills 
vermin, 
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Or mix equal parts of slaked lime 
and calcinated soda. Let stand 
about an hour and add eight times 
their weight of cold water. Place on 
the fire and bring to a boil. Wet the 
floor with this by means of a mop. 
Let stand over night to dry. Next 
morning scrub by means of a stiff 
brush with scouring sand and water. 

Or moisten a thin flannel cloth with 
kerosene, draw it over the head of a 
broom, and wipe up the floor each 
day with this. It removes dust and 
grease, and thus obviates the necessity 
for scrubbing oftener than once every 
two or three weeks. 

Or scatter sand over the floor and 
with an old whisk broom sprinkle 
upon the sand a solution of 1 pound 
of caustic potash or soda in 1 quart 
of water. Scrub with hot water and 
scrubbing brush, or mop, ‘rinse, and 
dry. 

Or apply soapsuds and sal soda. 

Or dissolve unslaked lime in potash 
lye and apply with a mop. 

Or add 1 tablespoonful of ammonia 
to a pail of water. 

Or, for musty floors, use chloride 
of lime, 4 pound to a pailful of water. 

Spots and Stains.—Scatter ground 
quartz-stone sand, or marble sand, 
over the stain. Pour over it a strong 
solution of caustic soda or potash at 
the rate of 1 pound to a pint of wa- 
ter, and scrub by means of a stiff 
bristle brush wet in soapsuds. 

Or scour with a mixture of 1 part 
of chloride of lime and 3 parts of 
sand. This will bleach the boards 
and destroy vermin. 

To remove whitewash, scrub with 
vinegar and water. 

To remove mold, first scour with 
soap and sand, then sprinkle with 
chloride of lime. Pour on _ boiling 
water and scrub by means of a stiff 
brush. 

To Remove Grease.—To prevent 
hot grease from sinking into the 
floor, sop cold water on it with a 
cloth to harden it. Scrape off what 
is on the surface with a dull knife. 
Remove the stain with a wet cloth 
sprinkled with baking soda. 
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Or mix equal parts of fuller’s earth 
or pearlash to a paste with boiling 
water. Cover the grease spot, and 
let stand over night. Scour by means 
of a stiff brush with sand or other 
cleanser. 

Or kill the grease by pouring tur- 
pentine over it and then scour as 
above. 

Or cover the spot with slaked 
lime. Wet the lime and let it stand 
over night. Remove it and wash 
the spot with a cloth wet in soda 
and water. 

Or sponge with gasoline, but take 
care not to work near a lighted 
stove. Greasy walls and other wood- 
work may first be rubbed with gaso- 
line to kill the grease before wash- 
ing them. 

Or wash greasy paint with fresh 
slaked lime diluted to the consist- 
ency of milk. Let dry and rub off. 
Repeat if necessary. 

Or sprinkle a grease spot with 
whiting, fuller’s earth, or laundry 
starch. Lay blotting paper or brown 
paper over it and over that a hot 
flatiron. Let stand until cold. Re- 
peat if necessary. 

Or apply a paste of wood ashes 
and soap. Let stand over night, and 
wash off with soda and water. Re- 
peat if necessary. 

Or apply sand mixed with chlo- 
ride of lime, and scrub with a stiff 
brush. 

Or scrub with a mixture of pow- 
dered pumice stone and any strong 
washing powder. 

To Remove Ink Spots from 
Floors.——If the ink contains coal-tar 
products, eosin or nigrosine, use a 
strong alkali, as caustic soda or pot- 
ash; otherwise use a strong acid, 
as muriatic acid, vinegar, salts of 
lemon, or oxalic acid diluted with 
water. 

Dissolve a solution of 1 part of 
oxalic acid and 10 parts of boiling 
water. Apply by means of a cloth, 
and afterwards rinse with water con- 
taining sal soda to neutralize the 
acid. 

Or cover the ink spots with a paste 
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of chloride of lime moistened with 
water. 

Or scour out the ink spots with a 
solution of 1 part of sulphuric acid in 
20 parts of water, applied by means 
of a stiff scrubbing brush with sand 
and water. Rinse with a strong so- 
lution of ammonia or sal soda in 
water. 


CLEANING PAINT 


To Clean Paint.—To clean paint 
and varnish, whiting, fuller’s earth, 
cold tea, wood ashes, kerosene, soda, 
ammonia, turpentine, and bran wa- 
ter are all recommended. Do not 
use much soap or washing powders 
containing free alkali to clean paint, 
nor any soap at all to clean varnish. 
Soap tends to streak or to remove 
paint. Keep the water warm, but 
not hot, and change frequently. Use 
a flannel cloth or chamois, as cotton 
and similar goods leave lint, which 
sticks to the paint. 

Or use outing flannel or flannel- 
ette. 

Old underwear makes good wash 
cloths for woodwork. Moisture is 
good for woodwork, and hence it 
should be wiped off once a week 
with a damp cloth, and will be im- 
proved by a thorough washing sev- 
eral times a year. If woodwork is 
too dry, it tends to shrink. Hence it 
is important to wash woodwork for 
the sake of moisture as well as for 
the sake of cleanliness. Beware of 
recipes which call for soft soap, lye, 
and strong soapsuds to clean paint. 
They will remove the dirt, but in 
time will take the paint with it. 

To Clean White Paint and Var- 
nish—To clean white and _ other 
delicate colored paints and varnish, 
moisten chamois or flannel cloth 
with warm water, dip it in whiting 
or fuller’s earth, and rub over the 
surface gently. This will remove the 
dirt and leave the paint as bright as 
new. Rinse with clear water and 
dry with a soft cloth. 

Fuller’s earth is an excellent sub- 
stitute for soap. 
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Or, for white paint, moisten a 
cloth in milk, dip it in whiting or 
fuller’s earth, and apply. 

Or, to wash varnish or delicate 
paint, use cold tea, with or without 
whiting or fuller’s earth. Apply 
with flannel and rub until clean. 

Or boil a pound of bran in a gal- 
lon of water and with it wash the 
paint. This will thoroughly clean 
the most delicate surfaces without 
injuring them. 

To Clean Coarse Paint.—First go 
over it with a cloth dipped in kero- 
sene to loosen the smoke and grime. 
Then rinse with 4 teacupful of kero- 
sene in 1 gallon of water, and wipe 
dry with a soft cloth. 

Or mix ‘baking soda with water 
to form a thin paste. Smear the 
paint with this and wipe off with a 
cloth wrung out of clear warm wa- 
ter. Cover a small surface at a 
time and remove the soda before it 
dries. 

Or wet a cloth in strong soda and 
water, wash the paint quickly, rinse 
with clear water, and dry at once. 
This should not be used on varnish 
or delicate paint. The cloth should 
be damp rather than wet. 

Or mix 1 tablespoonful of am- 
monia with 1 quart or more of 
warm water for coarse .or dirty 
woodwork. This saves labor and 
takes off the dirt, but should not be 
used on varnish or delicate painted 
surfaces. 

Or dissolve 1 bar of hard white 
soap in 1 gallon of boiling water. 
Add. 1 tablespoonful each of sal 
soda and saltpeter and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of ammonia. Bottle and cork 
tightly for future use. 

Or mix 1 quart of sweet oil with 
1 pint of turpentine and apply. 

To Polish Woodwork.—Mix equal 
parts of lard oil and turpentine, or 
2 parts of sweet oil to 1 part of 
turpentine, and rub the woodwork 
lightly with a cloth saturated with 
the mixture. This may be used on 
any painted surface after washing. 

To Remove Smoke Stains.—To re- 
move smoke stains, wet a cloth, dip 
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it into very fine sifted wood or coal 
ashes, and scour the paint clean. 

To Remove Match Stains.—To re- 
move the marks left by scratching 
matches on paint, rub gently with a 
slice of fresh lemon and rinse with 
clear water, using a soft cloth. 

To Remove Paint. — Detergents 
recommended for removing paint 
from woodwork are turpentine, ben- 
zine, gasoline, chloroform, oxalic 
acid, ether, alcohol, caustic potash, 
sal soda, and quicklime. When paint 
begins to check, it indicates that its 
ingredients were impure, and it must 
be removed. 

To soften the paint, apply with a 
paint brush wood alcohol, spirits of 
turpentine, benzine, or a strong so- 
lution of equal parts of oxalic acid 
and water. Any of these will soften 
the paint so that it can be wiped off 
with a coarse cloth or scrubbed 
away. Repeat as often as necessary. 

Or, if these do not soften the 
paint, apply chloroform, either alone 
or mixed with an equal quantity of 
spirits of ammonia. Moisten only a 
small surface, and scrape off the 
paint while moist before proceeding 
farther. 

Or slake 3 pounds of quicklime, 
add 1 pound of potash, and dilute 
with water to the consistency of 
cream. Apply with a paint brush 
and let stand over night. Remove 
by washing the surface with a flan- 
nel cloth or mop dipped in a strong 
solution of sal soda and ammonia. 

Or scrub with a stiff scrubbing 
brush. 

Or dissolve a bar of hard yellow 
soap in twice its bulk of water. 
When cool, add 1 tablespoonful of 
potash lye and 34 cupful of kerosene. 
Before the mixture sets, apply to 
the woodwork with a paint brush. 
After 24 hours apply a strong so- 
lution of sal soda with a scrubbing 
brush. 

Or paint may be burned off by 
going over the surface with a flat 
flame produced by a regular lamp 
made for that purpose, called a 
“paint burner.” 
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Or apply a red-hot iron. Take 
care to remove the paint as soon as 
it is soft and before the wood is 
charred or burned. 

To Remove Putty—Go over the 
surface of the putty with a red-hot 
poker or other iron, taking care not 
to burn or char the woodwork. The 
putty can then be peeled off with a 
blunt knife blade. 

Or with a brush apply a paste 
made of soap jelly containing caus- 
tic potash or soda. 

Or apply dilute sulphuric, nitric, 
or muriatic acid with a brush. But 
if any of these soaks into the wood- 
work, it tends to rot the frames. 
Hence burning is the better method. 

To Destroy the Odor of Paint.— 
Fill a pail partly full of hay and 
pour over it boiling water. Let it 
stand in the room which has been 
painted. 


WHITEWASHING 


Before applying whitewash, go over 
the wall or ceiling with a brush or 
dust cloth to remove dust, and wash 
with clear water. Fill all cracks and 
broken places with new plaster. Cut 
away the edges of broken places to 
make a square edge. Fill small cracks 
and breaks with plaster of Paris. 
Do not apply whitewash until the 
surface is quite dry. Give two or 
more coats as needed. 

To Prepare Whitewash.—The prin- 
cipal ingredients in various kinds of 
whitewash are slaked lime, whiting, 
Paris white or sulphate of baryta, 
oxide and sulphate of zinc, alum, 
sugar, rice and wheat flour, and glue 
mixed with milk or water. These 
ingredients are used in various com- 
binations. The addition of a little 
bluing will make a clearer white, 
and a small amount of salt assists 
by making the whitewash stick bet- 
ter. 

The following mixtures are recom- 
mended: 

Dissolve 2 ounces of fresh slaked 
lime in a small amount of milk to 
the consistency of cream, Add sui- 
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ficient milk to make 2 quarts and 
stir in slowly 5 pounds of whiting. 
Mix the whole mass thoroughly by 
beating with a wooden spoon or an 
egg beater. Fora clear white, add 
a little bluing. For a cream color, 
add a small amount of ocher, or tint 
with any other coloring matter as 
desired. - 

Or mix 4 pounds of Spanish whit- 
ing with cold water to the consist- 
ency of milk. Dissolve 2 ounces of 
pure white glue in hot water over a 
slow fire, and pour it into the whit- 
ing in a thin stream while hot, stir- 
ring thoroughly. 

Or slake a sufficient amount of 
lime in water to make a pailful of 
whitewash, and while still hot stir in 
a pint of flour boiled with water to 
form a thin cooked starch. Stir well 
and dilute with hot water to the 
right consistency. 

Or prepare a wash of slaked lime 
in a pail or tub and strain through 
cheese cloth. Mix 4 ounces of whit- 
ing or pulverized burnt alum, 2 
pounds of sugar, and 2 quarts of 
rice flour with hot water and bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. Add 
this mixture to 1 pailful of sifted 
lime wash. Add also 1 pound of 
best white glue dissolved in boiling 
water over a slow fire. This is a very 
brilliant and durable wash and will 
last for many years. 

Or slake 8 quarts of lime, and add 
1 pound of sulphate of zinc and 4 
pound of common salt dissolved in 
water. This is a hard, firm wash 
that will not crack. 

Or mix 6 pounds of Paris white 
with cold water to form a paste, and 
dilute with hot water to the consist- 
ency of milk. Stir in 4 ounces of the 
best white glue dissolved in boiling 
water over a slow fire. This is a 
cheap wash and gives a fine, bril- 
liant surface. 

To Color Whitewash—For a fine 
clear white, add a little bluing. 

For a reddish pink, add Spanish 
brown. 

For a red stone color, mix com- 
mon clay with Spanish brown, 
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For yellow, add yellow ocher (or 
chrome yellow, which goes farther 
and makes a better shade). 

For gray or lead color, add lamp- 
black. 

For cream color, yellow ocher. 

For stone color, 2 parts each of 
umber and lampblack. 

For fawn color, 4 parts of umber, 
2 parts of Indian red, and 1 part of 
lampblack. 

Do not use green with whitewash. 

The quantity of coloring matter 
required depends upon the amount 
of whitewash and the warmth of the 
tint desired, and must be deter- 
mined by experiment, but approxi- 
mately two or three pounds to a 
pailful of wash will be advisable. 

Whitewash for Outdoor Use.—To 
make a good whitewash for fences, 
outbuildings, barns, stucco, and oth- 
er surfaces exposed to the weather, 
slake 12 quarts of lime in a tight 
cask or barrel. Cover with canvas 
to keep in the steam. Strain through 
a large piece of cheese cloth or a 
fine sieve and add 2 quarts of coarse 
salt and 2 gallons of water. Bring 
this to a boil and skim off any im- 
purities. Stir in 2 pounds of potash, 
8 quarts of fine sand, and coloring 
matter as desired. This wash may 
be applied to wood, brick, or stone, 
looks as good as paint, and is weath- 
erproof, fireproof, and very durable. 
It is an excellent preservative for 
shingle roofs and walls. 

Or slake 8 quarts of lime in a 
tight cask or barrel, strain, and add 
2 quarts of salt dissolved in hot wa- 
ter. Add boiling starch made of 2 
pounds of rice flour. First mix the 
starch with cold water to a thin 
paste, dilute with hot water, and boil 
the mixture 15 minutes. Stir in 
while boiling hot. Then stir in 4 
ounces of powdered whiting and 8 
ounces of best white glue dissolved 
in hot water over a slow fire. Dilute 
with 3 gallons of hot water, stir vig- 
orously, cover, and let stand 3 or 4 
days. This mixture should cover 24 
to 36 square yards of wood, brick, 
or stone. It may be used instead 
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of oil paints, is much cheaper, and 
will last for years. It should be 
applied hot, which may be done by 
using a portable furnace or by sus- 
pending a kettle over a camp fire by 
means of three poles in the form of 
a tripod. 

Or slake 8 quarts of lime, strain, 
and add 1 pound of dissolved glue 
and 1 or 2 quarts of boiled linseed 
oil. Dilute with water. 

Or dissolve in hot water 4 quarts 
of water lime, 4 quarts of fresh- 
slaked lime, 4 pounds of powdered 
yellow ocher, and 4 pounds of burnt 
umber. This gives a rich cream col- 
or for fences, outhouses, and barns. 

Wash for Bricks.—To make a 
wash for red brick walls, dissolve 2 
ounces of glue in 1 gallon of water 
over a slow fire. Soaking the glue 
for a day or two beforehand will 
make it dissolve more quickly. Bring 
the glue to a boil and stir in 1 
tablespoonful of powdered alum, 4 
pound of Venetian red, and 1 pound 
of Spanish brown. Or vary these 
proportions according to taste. Mix 
and apply with a brush. 

To Prepare Calcimine.—Dissolve 
with boiling water in separate ket- 
tles 10 pounds of Spanish whiting, 
8 ounces of white glue, and 8 ounces 
of powdered alum. Use in each case 
enough water to make a thin cream. 
Pour together, stirring vigorously, 
strain through cheese cloth, and add 
1 teaspoonful of bluing. Apply while 
warm. Add coloring matter to suit, 
and dilute with soap jelly to the 
right consistency. Remove paper, if 
any, wash off old calcimine or lime, 
fill holes or cracks with plaster of 
Paris, and apply a sizing of glue or 
shellac. 

Mix calcimine with any coloring 
matter desired and apply the same 
as whitewash. 

Blue Wash for Walls and Ceil- 
ings.—Dissolve 1 pound of blue vit- 
riol and 8 ounces of whiting in 3 
quarts of water. Boil with gentle 
heat 2 or 3 hours, stirring fre- 
quently. Remove from the fire, stir, 
and allow to cool. Pour the liquor 
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from the sediment, mix the latter 
with 1 ounce of common glue dis- 
solved in 1 gallon of water, and ap- 
ply with a brush. 

To Paint Frescoes—To paint in 
fresco consists in applying colors 
not injured by lime to the fresh 
mortar, stucco, or plaster while still 
damp. The advantage of this sort 
of painting is that it incorporates 
with the mortar, dries with it, and 
is very durable. Frescoes may be 
applied in any design, free hand or 
by means of stencil. Or the walls 
may be painted in fresco with tints 
or solid colors, 

Glazing for Frescoes.—To protect 
frescoes, dilute paraffin with benzol, 
and apply a thin coating with a 
brush. 


PAPER HANGING 


To Remove Wall Paper.—To pre- 
pare a wall for fresh treatment, 
whether by painting, calcimining, or 
hanging fresh paper, first remove 
any paper that may be on the walls. 
Never lay one paper over another. 
The germ of disease, eggs of ver- 
min, and other obnoxious matter are 
not to be gotten rid of by this proc- 
ess. Wet the walls with boiling wa- 
ter applied with a whitewash brush, 
and remove the paper with a hand 
scraper or a large case knife or 
wide-bladed putty knife. Do not al- 
low the scrapings to harden on the 
floor, as when dry they are very dif- 
ficult to remove. After the paper is 
off, wash down the walls with pure 
water or strong soda water or vine- 
gar and water applied with a large 
sponge or brush. Let them dry thor- 
oughly before treating. 

To Repair Plaster.—To repair 
cracks formed in plaster by the set- 
tling of new houses, the sagging of 
old houses, the decay of ceilings and 
floor timbers, and accidental breaks 
in the plaster, first cut away the 
edges of the cracks or breaks with a 
sharp knife. Make the edge straight 
or slightly slanting in. Then fill 
with plaster of Paris mixed with 
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water, to which may be added vine- 
gar, flour paste, or sand, 

Or fill with paper pulp moistened 
with glue. 

To mend small breaks, mix plaster 
of Paris with cold water and apply 
quickly with a case knife, smoothing 
the plaster as you apply it. Mix 
a small quantity at a time and work 
quickly, as the plaster hardens very 
fast. 

Or to prevent plaster of Paris 
from hardening quickly, when repair- 
ing larger breaks that take more 
material and more time, mix 1 table- 
spoonful of plaster of Paris with 2 
or 3 tablespoonfuls of fine sand and 
dilute with vinegar. The more vine- 
gar used, the slower the plaster will 
set. 

Or mix plaster of Paris with an 
equal quantity of cold flour paste. 

Or to mend large cracks and breaks, 
soak bits of wall paper to a pulp 
with water, squeeze out the water, 
and mix to a stiff paste or jell with 
thin size or glue made by dissolving 
1 ounce of good glue in 1 pint of hot 
water over a slow fire. Pour the 
whole on cheese cloth to remove the 
excess of water. Press the paper 
pulp into the cracks and holes in the 
plaster with a putty knife. But do 
not quite fill the crack to the surface 
of the plaster, as the pulp does not 
admit of a smooth surface. When 
nearly dry, smooth the surface with 
plaster of Paris and let dry before 
tinting or repapering. The paper 
pulp when hard is as strong as wood, 
and cracks filled in this manner will 
never reopen. 

Size for Paper Hanging.—To pre- 
pare walls for paper hanging, first 
remove old paper, mend cracks and 
breaks, and wash down the walls 
with a cloth or sponge wet in warm 
water. Then apply with a whitewash 
brush a solution of 4 ounces of com- 
mon glue dissolved in 1 gallon of 
boiling water over a slow fire. Or 
apply a good shellac size. 

Paste for Paper Hanging. — See 
“ Adhesives” elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, 
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To Hang Wall Paper.—First trim 
close to the pattern the plain strip on 
one edge of the paper, but not the 
other. Next measure the height of the 
room by holding an end of the paper 
up to the ceiling and marking along 
the baseboard with any blunt instru- 
ment. Cut along this mark and use 
the first strip as a pattern. Cut a 
sufficient number of additional strips 
for the plain walls, making allowances 
for doors and windows. Lay the strips 
face down on a large table, or make 
a suitable bench by laying old boards 


“Lay the Strips on a Table.” 


across a couple of chair backs or bar- 
rels. Apply the paste with a white- 
wash brush. If the paper is heavy, 
let it lie after pasting until it is slight- 
ly soaked with the paste, or until the 
surface is sticky rather than wet. 
Commence at a door or window and 
place the close-cut edge against the 
frame. First press the upper end 
against the ceiling and press down- 
ward with a clean cloth. Place the 
next strip so that the close-cut edge 
will overlie the half-inch strip left 
upon the first strip, and so proceed 
until the room is finished. 

But remember that all heavy-weight 
papers in solid colors, as ingrain, du- 
plex, or cartridge papers, and most 
cloth or fabric wall coverings, must 
be “butted” rather than overlapped. 
That is, the edges must be placed close 
enough together to cover the wall, but 
without overlapping each other. 

To fit around doors, window cas- 
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ings, and other jogs, cut and paste a 
full strip, apply it to the wall at the 
ceiling, and press with a cloth down 
to the top of the door or window 
frame and along the side of the ad- 
jacent wall. Press carefully up to 
the frame and cut along the edge 
with a sharp knife to take out the 
section of paper which comes over the 
door or window. It will assist to clip 
diagonally with shears toward the 
corner of the opening, taking care 
not to clip too far, although the di- 
agonal clipping, if it extends into the 
paper on the wall, may be concealed 
by carefully bringing the edges to- 
gether. 

To Paper a Rough Wall.—To paper 
old walls of boards, planks, or wains- 
coting without plaster, or sanded walls 
that have not been “skimmed” with 
plaster or lime, or other rough sur- 
faces, it may be necessary to first 
hang a layer of cotton cloth to furnish 
a smooth surface on which to hang 
paper. The difficulty of hanging paper 
on a rough surface is that the paper, 
being stiff, does not yield to the de- 
pressions. in the wall. Hence air 
spaces are left that cause the paper 
to blister and peel off. The advan- 
tages of using cloth are that it is 
flexible, that it takes up more paste 
than paper does, and hence that it 
adheres more closely to the wall. It 
affords a smooth and suitable surface 
on which to hang paper, and gives the 
final result a good appearance. First 
go over rough surfaces with sand- 
paper. Tack this to a large block of 
wood, into which, to avoid using a 
stepladder, insert an old broom han- 
die. 

Next apply liberally to the walls 
hot boiled flour or other suitable paste 
containing a tablespoonful of borax 
to each gallon of water. Cover with 
paste one strip at a time, and immedi- 
ately hang on the wet wall any suit- 
able cotton stuff. Unbleached cotton 
sheeting or cheese cloth answers this 
purpose; or old sheets, pillowcases, 
and the like maybe utilized. After 
hanging the cloth, brush it down with 
a whitewash brush dipped in the hot 
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paste, and allow it to dry. Then hang 
the wall paper in the usual manner. 

To Paint Rough Walls.—To obtain 
a suitable surface for painting or tint- 
ing in colors on rough boards, sanded 
walls, stucco, or other rough surfaces, 
first apply a layer of cotton cloth as 
above and hang a cheap, light-colored 
wall paper. When dry, pare off with 
a potato knife the seams in the paper 
caused by overlapping the edges, run- 
ning the sharp edge down the seam 
from top to bottom, or use carefully 
an old razor for this purpose. Apply 
two or three coats of paint and white 
varnish alternately, allowing one to 
dry before putting on the next. The 
varnish will prevent the paint from 
becoming soiled, and the surface will 
last a lifetime. 

To Paint a Whitewashed Wall. 
Scrape off the loose lime with any 
blunt-edged tool. A hoe is convenient. 
Go over the wall with sandpaper tacked 
to a large block of wood and fastened 
to a handle. Wash with a sponge to 
remove the lime and let dry. Fill 
cracks and breaks with plaster of 
Paris. They will be concealed by the 
paint. Do not use putty for this pur- 
pose, as that when dry would have a 
different-looking surface. Apply one 
or two coats of shellac or glue size, 3 
or 4 ounces of either to a gallon of 
boiling water. Cover with any suit- 
able paint and varnish. 


CARE OF WALLS 


To Clean Wall Paper.—Brush down 
the walls with a hairbrush or dust 
cloth, then cut a loaf of yeast bread 
two or three days old once vertically 
through the middle, and again cross- 
wise. Hold these pieces by the crust 
and rub the wall downward with long, 
light strokes. Do not rub across the 
paper, or rub harder than is neces- 
sary. An ordinary coarse grater held 
in the left hand will be found con- 
venient to rub off the surface of the 
bread as it becomes soiled. Clean thor- 
oughly as you go. 

Or make a stiff dough of rye flour 
and water and apply in the same man- 
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ner. The dough should be stiff enough 
not to stick to the hands or to the 
paper. Take a piece as large as the 
fist, dip it in dry corn meal, and use 
until it becomes soiled. Change as 
often as necessary. 

Or make a similar stiff dough of 
wheat flour and water. Afterwards 
brush down the walls with a clean soft 
brush or dust cloth to remove the 
crumbs. 

To Remove Grease from Wall Paper. 
—To remove grease and oil stains 
from wall paper, fold a piece of 
blotting paper, and in the fold 
spread pipe clay or French chalk. 
Stitch or pin the edges together to 
keep the chalk from falling out. Lay 
this over the grease spot and apply a 
hot iron, taking care not to scorch 
the paper. Change the blotting paper 
occasionally, and, if necessary, repeat 
with a fresh iron, 

Or make a thick paste of powdered 
pipe clay or French chalk and apply 
it to the spot with a brush. Let it re- 
main until dry. Then brush off and 
repeat if necessary. 

To Dust Walls.—To remove dust 
from walls, use a clean hairbrush or 
window brush with a suitable handle. 
Brush from the top downward. 

Or make a bag to cover the head 
of the broom. 

Or draw a sleeve or leg of a suit 
of old knit underwear over the head 
of the broom. Put the broom handle 
through the large part and draw it 
well down over the broom. The down- 
ward motion of the broom on the wall 
will hold the cloth tightly in place. 

Or cruniple an old paper bag in the 
hands, but without tearing it, and slip 
it over the head of the broom. This 
can be removed and burned after 
using. 

Or insert into a clean mop handle 
a suitable dust cloth, as several thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth or discarded 
cotton or woolen underwear, and sweep 
down the walls with this. 

To Mend Wall Paper.—To patch a 
spot knocked out of the wall paper, 
or holes in exposed cracks or edges, 
take a piece of paper to match the 
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pattern arid expose to the sun. until 
it fades to the same shade. Cut a 
patch an inch or two larger than the 
broken place, lay it face down on a 
piece of glass, moisten it with a suit- 
able paste, and when moist scrape or 
pare the edge with a sharp knife or 
old razor to a very fine slant or bevel. 

Lay on afresh coat of paste, es- 
pecially around the edge, and apply 
the patch so as to match the design. 
Rub the edges down with gentle strokes 
of a soft cloth, and if done skillfully 
the patch will.not be noticeable. 

Or, if spots are too small to patch, 
obtain, for a few cents, a child’s box 
of water colors, mix the colors to ob- 
tain the right shade, and paint the 
spots with a small camel’s-hair brush. 
A 2b5-cent box of colors will last 
a long time, and a little practice 
will enable anyone to match the colors 
and keep the wall paper in good order. 
Faded, spots left on solid-colored wall 
papers by the removal of pictures may 
be renovated by painting them with 
dyestuff. Select a color as near that 
of the paper as possible, follow the 
directions that come with the dye, and 
apply to the wall with a brush. Care 
must be taken not to let the dye drip 
on floor coverings or furniture. When 
first applied, the painted spot will be 
darker than the rest, but it will quick- 
ly dry to its proper tint or shade. 

To Clean Calcimined Walls.—Rub 
on corn meal with a coarse cloth, or 
moisten a soft cloth or sponge in aqua 
ammonia and rub spots yery lightly. 

To Renovate Blackened Walls.—A 
smoked or blackened ceiling or wall 
may be cleaned by means of a cloth 
wrung out of a strong solution of 
baking soda and water. Or use vine- 
gar and water. If the stain is not all 
removed, dissolve gum shellac in alco- 
hol to the consistency of milk or 
cream and with it cover the sooty 


parts. Paint or whitewash over the 
shellac. The black will not show 
through. 


To Dry Walls that Are Damp.—If 
there is much dampness in a room 
that is not commonly heated, it may 
cause the walls to mold or mildew, be- 
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sides being unhealthy. To absorb the 
dampness, place unslaked lime in flat, 
open vessels, as dripping pans, plates, 
or saucers. Lime has an affinity for 
dampness and also purifies the air. 
Renew the lime as fast as it becomes 
air-slaked and crumbles into a fine, 
dry powder. 

Walls are often damp for no ap- 
parent cause. Brick and other porous 
walls may hold moisture, or it may 
work up from springs through the 
foundations of brick or stone houses. 
The causes should be sought and, if 
possible, removed. 

To prepare damp walls for cal- 
cimine or paper, make a size of 1 
ounce of glue to 1 gallon of water, 
and add 4 ounces of alum and 4 ounces 
of boiled linseed oil. Apply one or 
two coats and let dry before paper- 
ing. 

Or apply with a whitewash brush, 
during summer when the wall is dryer, 
a solution of 1 pound of castile or 
other hard white soap in 1 gallon of 
water. Let stand a day or two 
to dry. Follow with a second coat of 
34 pound of alum in a pailful of water, 
and let dry before papering. 

Or, if the walls are very damp, ap- 
ply thin sheet lead or tin foil to the 
walls with a suitable cement. Or 
fasten with flat-headed copper tacks. 
These may be driven into the damp 
spots only or, if necessary, into the 
entire wall. Afterwards paper. 

To Remove Mold from Walls.—To 
remove mold or mildew from walls or 
ceilings, apply with a whitewash brush 
a solution of 1 pound of chloride of 
lime dissolved in a pailful of water. 

To prevent dampness when build- 
ing, after the walls are a few feet 
above the ground lay a row of stone 
or brick with a mixture of tar pitch 
and fine sand in place of mortar. 


WINDOWS, DOORS, ETC. 


To Clean Windows.— Do not use 
soapsuds on windows. The soap ad- 
heres and requires a good deal of 
rinsing to remove. The easiest way 
to clean windows is with a chamois 
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or clean cloth and clear water. Wring 
out the chamois or cloth so as to be 
wet but not dripping, and wash the 
windows clean. Afterwards wring dry 
and go over them again. Finally pol- 
ish with a dry cloth or chamois. Rinse 
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“Clean Windows with a Chamois.’? 


the cloth and change the water as 
often as necessary. 

Or, if the windows are much soiled, 
use a little washing soda, but do not 
let water containing soda drip or stain 
the paint on the sash. Wash one pane 
at a time and wipe with a dry cloth. 
Or add a little gasoline to the water. 
This cleans quickly and gives a high 
polish. 

Or add 1 tablespoonful of kerosene 
or ammonia to 1 quart of water. 

Or, if the windows are not much 
soiled, wet them with a soft cloth 
dampened with kerosene or ammonia 
water, and wipe with a dry cloth. 

Or mix a little dry starch with cold 
water to the consistency of cream, 
and wash the windows with this, leay- 
ing it to dry on. When dry, rub it off 
with a damp newspaper. This gives 
a high polish without lint or streaks. 

To Remove Paint.—To remove paint 
spots from windows, soften them with 
hot, strong vinegar, and rub a copper 
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or silver coin over them to loosen the 
paint. 

To Remove Putty.—To remove put- 
ty, go over it with a red-hot poker or 
other hot iron, taking care not to 
touch the paint on the window sashes. 
When the putty is hot, slip a dull 
knife blade between it and the wood- 
work and it will readily come off. 
Any other method that will remove 
putty is likely to injure the paint on 
the sashes. 

Or apply two or three coats of par- 
affin oil by means of a small brush, 
allowing each coat a half hour or more 
to penetrate before the next one is 
applied. 

Or apply soft soap freely by means 
of a brush. In a short time the hard- 
ened linseed oil is dissolved, making 
the putty plastic, so that it can be 
readily removed. 

Window Corners. — Use a whisk 
broom to dig out the corners of the 
window sash, or use wings of turkeys, 
geese, or chickens. These are also 
good to wash windows, as they are 
free from dust and lint. 

Or use a piece of whalebone or a 
skewer to clean out the corners of the 
sash. 

To Polish Windows. — Polish win- 
dows with dry chamois or tissue paper 
or an old newspaper slightly mois- 
tened. 

Or apply with a moistened rag pow- 
dered indigo, pumice stone, or fuller’s 
earth, and polish. 

Or fold a piece of cheese cloth and 
put a quantity of pulverized pumice 
stone between the folds, stitching 
around the edge to keep the powder 
from spilling. Polish chimneys and 
window panes with this prepared cloth. 
It gives a high polish instantly, and 
will last a long time. 

Or with a soft cloth rub a little 
vinegar on the glass. Rub dry -and 
polish. 

To Prevent Windows from Steam- 
ing.— After cleaning the glass, rub 
over it a rag slightly moistened with 
glycerin. 

Windows—To Keep Out the Sun.— 
Make a paste of powdered gum traga- 
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eanth and white of egg. Beat with an 
_ egg beater and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. Apply with a soft brush 
and let dry. 

To Clean Mirrors.— Mix a little 
powdered bluing, whiting, or pumice 
stone with alcohol to form a thin 
paste. Smear the surface of the mir- 
ror with this by means of a small 
sponge or soft rag, and before the al- 
cohol evaporates rub it dry with a 
clean cloth. Afterwards polish with 
silk, chamois, or tissue paper. 

Or wring a cloth or chamois out of 
clear water, dip in dry whiting, and 
apply. Rub with a dry cloth or cham- 
ois and polish. 

Or apply whiting mixed with tea to 
form a thin paste. Use clear tea to 
remove stains. 

Or wring a newspaper as you would 
a cloth out of cold water, so that it 
will be damp but not wet. Rub the 
glass with this, and afterwards dry 
with a fresh newspaper softened by 
crumpling it in the hands. 

To Polish Mirrors. — Use a dry 
chamois or pumice bag, or a silk hand- 
kerchief, or tissue paper, or apply 
powdered chalk or whiting with any 
of these. Or use a dry cloth slightly 
moistened with a few drops of aqua 
ammonia. 

To Support Window Sashes. — To 
support window sashes not provided 
with sash lines and pulleys, obtain a 
number of ordinary bottle corks and 
a bit or an auger of the same size. 
Bore three or four holes in the side 
of the sash and insert a piece of cork 
in each of these, letting it project 
just enough to rub against the groove 
of the window frame. The elasticity 
of the corks will admit of the window 
being raised, but the pressure will be 
sufficient to support the sash at any 
desired height. Renew the corks as 
often as necessary. 

To Lubricate Window Sashes.—To 
lubricate a window sash that rubs or 
swells in damp weather so that it can- 
not be raised and lowered readily, 
slush freely with common yellow soap 
the edge of the sash and the groove in 
which it runs. This may be done by 
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moistening the soap and rubbing it 
over the parts, or by dissolving the 
soap in its own bulk of water, and 
applying the soap jelly with a brush. ' 

Or use a wax candle instead of 
soap. 

To Prevent Window Sashes from 
Rattling.—A half of a clothespin will 
cure temporarily the rattling of a 
window sash. 

To Restore Window Glass——To re- 
store the transparency of window 
glass that has become dingy by ex- 
posure to the elements, rub with di- 
lute muriatic acid, 1 part of acid to 
10 parts of water, and polish with a 
moist cloth dipped in whiting. 

To Keep Doors Open.—Cover a com- 
mon red brick with cretonne, carpet, 
or any suitable material to match 
the floor covering, and have a number 
of these weights about the house to 
place against the doors and keep them 
open. 

To Prevent Doors from Creaking. 
—Dip a feather in oil and apply to 
the hinges. 

Or rub on a piece of soap. 

Or mix equal parts of soap, lard, 
and black lead, and apply with the 
point of a lead pencil or in melted 
form by means of a small brush. 

Burglar-proof Lock. — Lock the 
door, leave the key in the lock, and 
keep it there by means of a heavy 
copper wire 11 inches long bent in 
the shape of a hairpin. Put this over 
the spindle back of the knob, with 
the ends down through the head of the 
key. The key cannot then be pushed 
out or turned by a burglar’s tool or 
another key inserted from the out- 
side. This is a convenient device for 
a traveler to use in hotels, where du- 
plicate keys are often issued to ser- 
vants and others. 

Or one end of the wire may be fas- 
tened to the casement by means of a 
staple, and the other end formed into 
a hook to hold the key in position. 

Or an ordinary hook may be used 
for this purpose. 

Skeleton Key.—Obtain from a lock- 
smith a skeleton key similar to the 
keys used by burglars and furnished 
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to employees of hotels whose duties 
require them to have admission to all 
the rooms. This will be exceedingly 
convenient when other keys are lost 
or mislaid. 

To Fit Keys.—To fit an old key or 
a blank to replace a key that has been 
lost, hold the key to be fitted in the 
flame of a candle until it is thorough- 
ly blackened, insert it carefully in the 
lock, and turn it until it strikes the 
wards. Withdraw the key and file 
away the parts where the soot has 
been rubbed off by the wards. 


CLEANING AND CARE OF FURNITURE 


To Clean Furniture. — Furniture, 
like other woodwork, tends to shrink 
if it becomes too dry, and should be 
washed for the sake of moisture as 
well as for the sake of cleanliness. 
Hence furniture, besides being cleaned, 
when necessary, with suitable cleans- 
ing compounds, should be sponged oc- 
casionally with clear water and wiped 
dry. 

But do not use soap or washing 
powders on painted or varnished fur- 
niture. Remove dirt, dust, and stains 
with other cleansing agents, and rinse 
by sponging with clear water. Wipe 
dry, oil, and polish. Detergents recom- 
mended for cleaning furniture, re- 
moving finger marks, white spots, and 
stains are olive, sweet, linseed, paraf- 
fin, and other oils; whiting, fuller’s 
earth, cold tea, kerosene, turpentine, 
soda, essence of peppermint, camphor, 
asphaltum, vinegar, various acids, and 
combinations of these. 

To Wash Furniture.—To wash fur- 
niture, use a large sponge, wipe dry, 
and polish dry as possible with a 
chamois skin wrung out of clear water, 
or with a soft flannel cloth. Do not 
use dry chamois on varnished wood 
or polished surfaces. Wipe always in 
one direction, preferably with the grain 
of the wood. 

Wash carved wood with a stiff hair 
paint brush dipped in clear water. 

Or wash with cold tea applied with 
a sponge or brush, wipe dry, oil, and 
polish. 
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Care of Furniture—To keep pol- 
ished or varnished furniture in good 
order, each article should be gone 
over lightly once a week on cleaning 
day with clear hot (not boiling) water 
without soap, or with cold tea, or any 
other suitable cleanser. 

Or, if there is not time for this, af- — 
ter dusting the furniture, rub it over 
with a cloth moistened with kerosene, 
turpentine, cold tea, or cold-drawn 
linseed oil, or with a mixture of equal 
parts of these. This practice will as- 
sist in keeping it in good order. 

To Remove Finger Marks.—Mois- 
ten a flannel cloth in olive, linseed, 
sweet, or paraffin oil to remove the 
spots. Wipe dry, and polish with flan- 
nel or a chamois skin wrung out of 
clear water. For oiled furniture use 
kerosene. 

To Remove White Marks.—To re- 
move white marks on furniture caused 
by heat or water, hold a hot iron near 
them, but not near enough to burn or 
scorch. 

Or rub with a cloth moistened with 
kerosene. : 

Or with a cloth apply equal parts 
of linseed oil and alcohol. 

Or, if the stain is obstinate, cover 
with baking soda and hold a hot iron 
close to the spot, taking care not to 
scorch or burn the wood. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Or apply olive oil or sweet oil, and 
polish with a cloth moistened in al- 
cohol. 

Or apply essence of peppermint 
with a cloth. Wipe dry and polish. 

Or use a mixture composed of equal 
parts of vinegar, sweet oil, and tur- 
pentine. 

Or rub with a cloth wet in spirits 
of camphor or camphorated oil or 
turpentine. 

Or use a cloth saturated with any 
of these. 

After using any of the above, wipe 
the spot dry, apply furniture oil, and 
polish with damp chamois or silk or 
linen cloth. Do not allow alcohol, 
turpentine, camphor, or similar de- 
tergents to remain on a polished sur- 
face. 
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To Remove Ink Stains.—To remove 
ink stains, first test the ink by ap- 
plying water to see if it contains coal- 
tar products, as eosin or nigrosine. 
If these are present the ink when wet 
will run. In that case use an alkali, 
as baking soda mixed with water to 
form a paste, and let it dry on. Re- 
peat if necessary. 

Or, if water does not cause the ink 
to run, it is probably an iron-gall or 
logwood ink; hence apply an acid, 
preferably oxalic acid, dissolved in 
an equal quantity of water. Saturate 
a cloth with the solution and lay it on 
the spot to soften the ink. Then wash 
with the solution until the ink disap- 
pears. 

Or apply salts of lemon. 

Or a mixture of 6 parts of spirits 
of salt (diluted hydrochloric acid) 
and 1 part of salts of lemon. 

Or use 1 part of nitric, muriatic, 
or sulphuric acid diluted with 10 parts 
of water. Apply by dipping a cork 
in the mixture and touching the stain, 
or by means of a feather. 

But remember that all of these acids 
are poisonous, and that all except ox- 
alic acid will burn or blister the skin. 
Also, if used in too great strength, 
they will remove paint and varnish 
and themselves stain the surfaces they 
are applied to. Hence use no more 
acid than is necessary and immedi- 
ately sponge off with clear water con- 
taining a little ammonia, wipe dry, 
oil, and polish. 

To Remove Bruises from Furniture. 
—To renovate furniture that has been 
bruised or scratched without injuring 
the fiber of the wood, apply moisture 
and heat. Wet a cloth in warm water, 
not hot, and lay it over the parts. 
Hold near a hot iron, but not near 
enough to scorch or char the wood. 
Repeat until the bruise comes up. If 
the varnish is discolored, apply any 
of the above remedies. 

Or use, instead of cloth, several 
thicknesses of brown paper moistened 
in water. 

Or, if the bruise is small, omit the 
cloth or paper. Wet the spot and 
hold near it a hot iron. Then lay over 
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the scratched or bruised surface a 
cloth dipped in linseed oil. Finally 
rub with a mixture of equal parts of 
turpentine and linseed oil, and polish. 

Oils for Wood Furniture—Furni- 
ture polish containing oil or wax will 
not be needed if the wood is washed 
occasionally with clear warm water, 
not hot, without soap, and rubbed 
dry with chamois or a soft cloth. 
But if furniture polish containing 
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“Owl Must Be Rubbed In.” 


fixed oils is used the furniture must 
be rubbed vigorously and kept in 
condition by daily rubbing to pre- 
vent oil accumulating so as to be felt 
or seen. Furniture oil should be 
sparingly used and the wood rubbed 
to a high polish or until it does not 
have any greasy feel. 

Soap for Furniture—Soap should 
not be used on wood finished with 
shellac or varnish or treated with 
furniture wax or oil. Soap has the 
property of destroying oily and resi- 
nous substances, and thus tends to 
eat away the coating, destroy the 
polish, and expose the wood. 

To Remove Furniture Scratches. 
—Go over the articles with a soft 
rag dampened in kerosene oil. This 
will cause all light scratches or sur- 
face bruises to disappear. 

Or, if the scratches or cracks are 
deep, melt a little beeswax, and thin 
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out with turpentine to the consist- 
ency of sirup. Apply with a soft 
cloth, and polish with flannel or vel- 
veteen. 

To Restore the Color of Furniture. 
—-Apply raw linseed oil by means of 
a flannel cloth to restore the color, 
and let stand over night. 

Or, for highly polished surfaces, 
as; rosewood or mahogany, apply a 
cloth moistened with alcohol. After- 
wards polish with a soft cloth mois- 
tened with turpentine. 

Linseed Oil for Furniture——Ap- 
ply raw linseed oil as a restorer, with 
or without an equal quantity of tur- 
pentine. 

Care of Piano—The back of the 
piano should be protected by a dust 
cloth of denim or other suitable ma- 
terial tacked or pasted lightly to the 
frame. In moist climate the wires 
will be protected from rust by 
sprinkling them with unslaked lime. 
The keys should be wiped with al- 
cohol once a week on cleaning day 
to prevent them from yellowing, and 
the varnish may be kept in good con- 
dition by wiping once a week with 
a chamois wrung out of cold or warm 
water, or by wiping with a cloth 
moistened with turpentine, kerosene, 
or cold-drawn linseed oil, or a mix- 
ture of these. 

To Clean Pianos——A careful in- 
quiry by a dealer in pianos from the 
largest factories in the United States 
discloses the fact that there is no 
better means of cleaning a polished 
piano or any other highly polished 
furniture than to simply wash it in 
lukewarm water, drying each part 
perfectly by rubbing briskly as fast 
as it is washed. This method is as 
safe as it is simple. It leaves the 
polish absolutely uninjured. 

To Clean Piano Keys.—Remove 
stains with oxalic acid and keep the 
keys white by rubbing with a soft 
piece of cloth wet with alcohol or 
with cologne water. Expose the keys 
to sunshine on bright, sunny days to 
bleach them. 

Cleaner for Musical Instruments. 
.—To clean guitars, violins, etc., mix 
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equal quantities of linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, and water. Shake well be- 
fore using to form an emulsion or 
cream. Rub the instrument with a 
cloth dampened in this cream, wipe 
dry, and polish with woolen cloth, 
chamois, or velveteen. 

To Clean Cane Chairs and Wicker, 
Bamboo, and Rattan Furniture.— 
First blow the dust out of the crev- 
ices with a pair of bellows or a good- 
sized bellows or bicycle pump. This 
will greatly assist in cleaning. Make 
a suds by dissolving half a bar of 
white soap in a gallon or more of 
water and add half a cupful of com- 
mon salt. This will prevent the cane - 
from turning yellow. Apply the suds 
to the chair with a scrubbing brush, 
first one side and then the other, 
using plenty of water so that the cane 
may be thoroughly soaked. Place it 
out of doors to dry in a shady place. 
This will make the cane firm and 
tight and renew its elasticity. 

To Bleach Willow Furniture — 
To bleach willow furniture, make a 
suds as above and add 2 ounces of 
bleaching powder. 

To Renovate Cane Chairs—When 
the cane bottoms of chairs wear out, 
buy new cane and learn to weave 
cane seats. This is a simple art 
which may be easily learned by any- 
one, experimenting with the cane of 
an old chair and by a little practice. 


CLEANING PICTURE FRAMES 


To Protect Gilt Picture Frames.— 
Brush gilt frames with water in 
which onions have been boiled—three 
or four to a pint. Also wash the 
glass with it. Onion water will not 
injure the frames, and will prevent 
flies from lighting upon the picture. 

Or, after dusting, go over the 
frames lightly with a soft flannel 
cloth moistened in kerosene. 

Or give them a coat of clear 
parchment size. This will prevent 
the dirt from darkening the gilt. 
The size may be sponged with cold 
water or oil of turpentine, and left 
to dry without wiping. 
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Or give the frames when new a 
coat of white varnish. This may be 
washed with clear cold water. 

Or wash soiled gilt frames with a 
gill of vinegar dissolved in a pint of 
cold water and applied with a soft 
brush. 

Or stir into a quart of water 
enough powdered sulphur to give it 
a slightly yellow tinge, and in this 
water boil four or five sliced onions. 
Strain and apply with a soft brush 
to soiled gilt frames. 

Or to 3 ounces of white of egg add 
1_ounce of chloride of potassium 
or soda and beat up together. Dust 
the: frame with a soft brush, and 
brush over them with the above mix- 
ture. 

Or apply well-beaten white of egg 
with a camel’s-hair brush and wipe 
off with a soft flannel cloth. But 
rub with the cloth very little and 
very lightly. 

Or wash with alcohol or spirits of 
turpentine, using a soft sponge, and 
let dry without wiping. 

All picture frames should be 
treated with one of the above prepa- 
rations several times during the 
spring and summer. 

Or cover the frames with oiled 
tarlatan, which may be obtained 
ready oiled for this purpose. 

Or brush boiled linseed oil over 
ordinary tarlatan. This is excel- 
lent for keeping dust from books, 
bric-a-brac, and various other ob- 
jects. 

Apply alcohol to fly spots and 
other stains with a  camel’s-hair 
brush to soften them, and wipe off 
the frame with a soft chamois or 
flannel cloth. Do not use linen for 
this purpose, as it deadens_ the 
brightness of the gilding. 

To Renovate Gilt Frames.—Apply 
gilt paint with a camel’s-hair brush 
to spots where the gilding has come 
off so as to expose the wood. 

Or if the bit of gilding that has 
come off can be found and is large 
enough, moisten the spot with glue 
and replace it, bringing it up to a 
level by means of putty if necessary. 
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Let dry and go over it with gold 
paint. 

To Clean Gilt Ornaments.—Make 
a strong solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium. But remember that this is 
a deadly poison. Apply with a stiff 
brush, or dip the articles in this 


solution. Afterwards rinse with wa- 
ter, using a soft brush, and dry in 
boxwood or other hard-wood shav- 


ings. These may be obtained of any 
jeweler. Store away gilt articles in 
boxwood shavings to keep them from 
tarnishing. 

Or clean them with a lather of 
soft white soap, rinsing with clear 
water. 

To Clean Silver Ornaments.—Make 
a suds by dissolving hard white soap 
in boiling water, immerse the arti- 
cles, and boil for five minutes. Re- 
move and scrub gently with a soft 
brush, rinse in clear boiling water, 
and wipe dry with a soft cloth. Lay 
them near the fire until the moisture 
has perfectly evaporated, or cover 
them with boxwood sawdust until 
fully dried. 

To Preserve Oil Paintings.—Ap- 
ply two or three coats of pure white- 
lead paint to the back of the can- 
vas. This preserves the canvas from 
damp, mold, and mildew, and makes 
it practically indestructible. Many 
ancient canvases treated in this way 
have been preserved for centuries. 
The same process will strengthen a 
decaying canvas. 

To Clean Oil Paintings.—To clean 
an oil painting, wash the surface 
gently with clear warm water, using 
a soft cloth or fine sponge, let dry, 
and rub gently with a soft flannel 
cloth moistened with pure olive oil. 
The water softens the accumulated 
smoke, dust, and dirt, and the oil 
assists in wiping it away. 

Or wash with milk diluted with 
warm water, and dry without rins- 
ing. 

Or cut a potato in half and rub 
gently with the fresh surface, slicing 
off the soiled portions, until the 
whole is cleansed. 

The practice of covering the sur- 
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tace of paintings with soft soap or 
other alkaline lyes is a very mischiey- 
ous one. If the paintings are of any 
value, they should be cleaned only by 
an expert. 

To Clean Prints.—Fasten the print 
to a board by means of thumb tacks, 
cover with fine common salt, and 
moisten the salt slightly with lemon 
juice. Turn the board at an angle 
and pour boiling water over the sur- 
face until the salt and lemon juice 
are washed off. Dry gradually in 
the shade. 

Or, to remove yellow stains from 
engravings, dissolve hydrochloride of 
soda in water. Moisten a cloth with 
this solution and lay over the stain 
until it is removed. Rinse with clear 
water. 

To Restore White in Oil Paint- 
ings.—To renovate old oil paintings 
in which the whites have become 
dark by the action of the air on 
paints containing carbonate of lead 
or other lead compounds, apply, by 
means of a soft brush, water charged 
with four or five volumes of oxygen. 
Afterwards let dry and go over the 
painting with copal varnish. 

To Mend Gilt Frames.—To replace 
on gilt frames ornaments that have 
been broken off and lost, melt to- 
gether with gentle heat 1 pound of 
rosin, 4 pint of linseed oil, and 4 
gill of Venetian turpentine. Dissolve 
separately 4 pound of glue in 2 
quarts of water and mix the two 
solutions. Boil and stir constantly 
until the water is evaporated, leay- 
ing a thick mass, to which add pow- 
dered whiting until the whole is of 
the consistency of putty. Mold to 
the desired shape while warm, and 
when cold it will set and harden. 
Color with gilt paint. 

To Clean Wood Frames. — First 
dust with a soft brush, and after- 
wards wipe with flannel dipped in 
sweet oil. 

To Renovate Old Gilt Frames.— 
Gilt frames that are past retouching 
with gilt paint may be renovated by 
removing the gilding with fine sand- 
paper or rubbing down the surface 
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with a moistened cloth dipped in 
powdered pumice or rotten stone. 
Paint with black or other color of 
enamel paint or any desired stain, 
and afterwards apply a coat of co- 
pal or any hard white varnish, 


CLEANING BRIC-A-BRAC AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


To Clean Brass Furniture—Brass 
bedsteads and brass fittings on fur- 
niture may be cleaned by moistening 
a cloth in sweet oil and dipping it 
in powdered whiting or rotten stone 
pulverized finely and sifted through 
cheese cloth. 

Or mix finely powdered tripoli with 
linseed oil. Apply with a sponge or 
rag, and polish with a piece of felt or 
velveteen. 

Or moisten a cloth in ammonia 
and dip in powdered whiting. 

To Clean Brass Inlaid Work.— 
Mix equal quantities of rotten stone, 
starch, and oxalic acid with water 
to a stiff paste and dilute with sweet 
oil. Apply with a piece of felt or 
velveteen, and polish with a flannel 
rag or moistened chamois. 

To Clean Bric-a-Brac.—Brass or- 
naments on _ bric-a-brac may be 
cleaned with a piece of stale bread. 
Hold the bread by the crust and rub 
carefully, allowing the crumbs to 
fall with the dirt. Brass candle- 
sticks, lamps, and the like may be 
cleaned with soap and water, but 
lacquered articles require careful 
treatment without soap. 

To Clean Bronzes. — Genuine 
bronzes may be washed with good 
soapsuds and a sponge or rag, and 
wiped dry with a soft flannel cloth 
or chamois. 

Or dirt and stains may first be 
removed with a flannel cloth mois- 
tened in sweet oil; afterwards pol- 
ish with flannel or chamois. 

To Clean Mother-of-Pearl.—Rub 
with a cheese-cloth bag containing 
dry pumice, or apply finely pow- 
dered pumice moistened with sweet 
oil, and polish with a piece of felt 
or velveteen. 
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places are fully cleaned. 
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To Clean Upholstered Furniture. 
—In cities the pneumatic cleaning 
machine removes all dust and_ dirt 
from upholstered furniture with lit- 
tle labor, but where this is not avail- 
able take the furniture out of doors 
and freely apply gasoline or naph- 
tha. Pour these on so as to saturate 
the upholstered parts, and rub vigor- 
ously with a soft hair brush, sponge, 
or flannel cloth dipped in warm 
gasoline until all spots and soiled 
Keep the 
furniture out of doors in a draught 
until the cleanser evaporates. This 
process will also destroy moths. 

To Clean Brick or Stone Work.— 
Mop with a solution of caustic potash 
or soda with oxalic acid dissolved in 
water. Or pour the mixture over the 
surfaces and scrub with a scrubbing 
brush, but do not dip the hands in 
this mixture and do not use it too 
strong. 

To Clean Ivory.—For cleaning 
ivory, use prepared chalk, lime, brick 
dust, turpentine, lemon juice,-salt and 
vinegar, lime, potash, and alum. 

Ivory ornaments, brooches, card 
cases, bracelets, carvings, piano keys, 
and the like may be cleaned by 
painting them over with spirits of 
turpentine and, when possible, ex- 
posing them for two or three days 
to sunshine. Or articles that can be 
taken out of doors may be bleached 
by simply moistening them with wa- 
ter and exposing them to direct sun- 
shine. 

Or dissolve slaked lime in water 
to the consistency of milk. Cover 
the articles with this, or dip them in 
it if convenient, and steep as long 
as may be necessary. Remove them, 
allow the slaked lime to dry on, and 
when dry rub off and polish with a 
dry cloth. 

Or apply salt and lemon juice. 
Polish with whiting. Apply with a 
moist cloth and rub with a chamois, 

If small ivory articles are badly 
stained and discolored, first soak 
them for 24 hours or longer in a 
solution of 1 part of baking soda 
to 4 parts of water. Rinse, and 
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immerse in a solution of 1 part of 
sulphite of soda to 3 parts of wa- 
ter for another day or 2. Finally 
add to the latter solution 1 ounce of 
hydrochloric acid /diluted with 6 
ounces of water, and allow the arti- 
cles to stand in this for 2 or 3 
days. Wash in clean water, dry, and 
polish. 

To Clean Bric-a-Brac.—For deep, 
narrow-necked flower vases, rose 
bowls, or carafes, cut some potato 
parings in small squares and pour 
over them water in which baking 
soda has been dissolved. Put them 
into the glasses to be cleaned, let 
stand a few minutes, and shake well. 
Afterwards wash in soapsuds and 
polish. 

Or use 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
to 1 of rice. Shake well. 

To polish, use fuller’s earth finely 
powdered or whiting. Never use hot 
water for these articles. Allow the 
water to cool until it will bear the 
hands comfortably. 

To Clean a Chandelier—Apply 
pure vinegar with a small sponge; 
afterwards wash in soapsuds and 
polish with flannel or chamois. 

To renovate tarnished metallic 
parts, paint black with the dull-black 
paint used for ebonizing. Or apply 
white, gilt, or any other enamel paint 
desired, 

Glass Stoppers——The glass stop- 
pers of decanters or carafes and oth- 
er bottles sometimes stick and are 
very difficult to remove. To obviate 
this, use a large glass marble, either 
of clear glass or containing fancy 
figures. This makes a good stopper 
for a decanter or water bottle and is 
easily removed. 

To remove a stopper that sticks, 
first apply a few drops of sweet oil 
or salad oil to the neck of the stop- 
per, and let stand a few minutes to 
soak in between the stopper and the 
neck of the bottle. 

If this does not loosen the stopper, 
apply heat to the neck of the bottle 
on the outside. It is well known that 
heat expands all substances, and, if 
applied to the outside, the neck of 
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the bottle will expand before the 
stopper does, and the stopper will 
become loosened. This may be done 
by putting a narrow strip of flannel 
about the neck of the bottle and 
drawing it back and forth rapidly 
to create friction. This will some- 
times cause heat enough in a few 
minutes. 

Or hold the hand about the neck 
of the bottle until the heat of the 
hand causes it to expand. 

Or, if this is not sufficient, dip a 
rag in water as hot as the hands will 
bear and wrap it about the neck of 
the bottle. This must not be done, 
however, when the bottle is very 
cold, as it may be cracked by ex- 
panding too suddenly. 

Or hold the neck of the bottle 
hear a gas jet or an open flame, 
turning it constantly to prevent any 
part from becoming overheated. 

Or wrap a piece of cloth about the 
stopper and with a light piece of 
wood tap it gently, first on one side, 
then on the other. Do not use a 
hammer or other metal tool or uten- 
sil for this purpose. 

To Clean Clocks.—To clean a 
clock, saturate a cloth or pad of 
cotton with kerosene oil and lay it 
inside on a small dish that will pre- 
vent the woodwork from being satu- 
rated. As it evaporates, the fumes 
will loosen any foreign substance on 
the wheels of the clock and cause it 
to drop. Repeat as often as neces- 
sary. The fumes also tend to lubri- 
cate the works. 

Or remove the works of alarm 
clocks and others which are made 
exclusively of metal, and place them 
in an earthenware jar or other clean 
vessel having a tight-fitting cover. 
Pour over them kerosene oil through 
a cloth strainer or filter paper to 
remove all sediment. Let stand un- 
til the grease and dirt have been en- 
tirely cut and removed. The clock 
may be returned to its case without 
waitirg for the excess of oil to evap- 
orate. : 

To Oil Clocks.—To oil a clock, ob- 
tain the purest olive oil and cleanse 
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it by adding half a pint of lime wa- 
ter to each quart of oil. Shake well 
and let stand three or four days, 
when the pure oil may be carefully 
poured off the sediment and strained 
through silk or filter paper. 

To Clean Metals. — Various acids 
are recommended for cleaning metals, 
as tartaric, oxalic, acetic, muriatic, 
and the like; also alcohol, turpentine, 
and petroleum products, and such 
materials as whiting, powdered pum- 
ice, rotten stone, bath brick, etc., 
mixed with water or oil. 

Paste for Metals.——Mix 1 ounce of 
oxalic acid with 6 ounces of rotten 
stone, and dilute to a soft paste with 
equal parts of train oil and spirits of 
turpentine. 

Or mix strong potash or soda lye 
with alcohol and apply to metals with 
a brush. Let dry, and polish with a 
soft cloth or moist chamois. This will 
remove verdigris and most other forms 
of rust or tarnish. 

Brass — To Prevent Tarnishing. — 
Moisten powdered sal ammoniac with 
water and apply to the brass by means 
of a brush. Afterwards heat the ar- 
ticle until the sal ammoniac is melt- 
ed. Cool, and polish with dry whiting 
and soft cloth. 

To Clean Brass.—Dissolve 4 ounce 
of oxalic acid in 1 pint of soft water 
and wash the brass, or moisten a cloth 
in sweet oil dipped in powdered whit- 
ing or rotten stone, and scour. 

Or mix to a soft paste 1 ounce of 
starch, 12 ounces of rotten stone, 2 
ounces of sweet oil, and 2 ounces of 
oxalic acid with water, and apply with 
a cloth or chamois. 

Or, to clean brass inlaid work, mix .« 
tripoli with linseed oil, and apply by 
means of a piece of folded velveteen 
or other suitable polisher. Or use a 
good furniture paste. But if the wood 
has a very high polish, finish the 
cleaning by rubbing on dry starch 
with the palm of the hand. 

Or mix 2 ounces of sulphuric acid, 
14 ounces of nitric acid, 1 dram of 
saltpeter, and 2 ounces of rain water, 
and let stand until the solution set- 
tles. Dip the articles in this, or go 
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over them with a soft brush dipped 
in this mixture, rinse immediately with 
soft water, and wipe dry. Or dry 
in sawdust.. To prevent future tar- 
nishing, apply a good coat of brass 
lacquer. 

To Clean Bronze.—To clean genu- 
ine bronze, apply hot soapsuds or boil 
the article in suds. Rinse and wipe 
dry with a soft cloth or chamois 
skin. 

Or, for small articles, apply sweet 
oil with a brush and rub off with a 
flannel cloth. 

Polish with dry whiting and cham- 
ois skin. 

To Clean Nickel.—Mix equal quan- 
tities of alcohol and aqua ammonia 
and stir in whiting to the consistency 
of thin cream. Apply with a brush 
and soft cloth, let dry, and polish with 
a clean, dry cloth or chamois skin. 

Or, to remove stains from nickel, 
dilute 1 part of sulphuric acid in 50 
parts of alcohol, and dip the articles 
in the solution until the stains are re- 
moved, which should take not more 
than 5 or 10 seconds. Rinse in al- 
cohol and afterwards in clear water, 
and polish with dry whiting and cham- 
ois. Repeat if necessary. 

To Clean Gilt Metals.—Metals fin- 
ished in gilt or lacquer should not be 
washed with strong soaps containing 
free alkali, but preferably with clear, 
soft warm water and a fine sponge. 

Or a little castile soap or other fine 
white soap may be used if necessary. 

Clean out the crevices in the orna- 
mental parts with a soft brush, as an 
old toothbrush, but use no more force 
than is necessary to avoid injuring 
the gilding. Wipe dry with chamois 
or a piece of soft woolen cloth or 
silk. 

Bronzed articles, not genuine bronze, 
require only dusting or wiping with 
a soft cloth. Washing will injure the 
bronzing. 

Burnishing Powder.— To make a 
high polish for metals, mix 4 ounces 
of prepared chalk, 134 ounces of pipe 
clay, 1 ounce of white lead, 4 ounce of 
carbonate of magnesia, and 4 ounce of 
jeweler’s rouge. 
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TO CLEAN MARBLE, BRICK. AND 
STONE 


To Clean Marble.—To clean marble 
mantels, table tops, tops of bureaus, 
washstands, and other polished marble 
surfaces, wipe them with a cloth mois- 
tened in kerosene. 

Or mix 2 ounces of common soda, 1 
ounce of pumice stone, and 1 ounce of 
fine common salt, and dilute with 
water to the consistency of cream. 
Pour this mixture over the marble and 
let stand until all stains are removed. 
Afterwards wash the marble with salt 
and water, rinse, and wipe dry. 

Or mix soft soap and whiting to a 
thin paste, and apply to the marble 
by means of a soft brush. Let stand 
until fully dry, and wash off with 
lukewarm suds made of hard white 
or yellow soap. 

Or give the marble a coating of mu- 
cilage made by boiling to the con- 
sistency of thick cream 4 ounces of gum 
arabic in 1 quart of water. Dilute 
with hot water if necessary. Apply 
with a brush and expose the article 
to the sun and air until the mucilage 
cracks and can be readily rubbed off, 
then wash with clear water and a soft 
cloth. Repeat if necessary. 

Or stir into 1 pint of soft soap 1 
teaspoonful of bluing and 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of whiting, and bring to a boil. 
Apply hot, let dry, and rinse off the 
clear water. 

Or make a paste of equal parts of 
whiting, soap, and sal soda with a 
small amount of bluing; apply with 
a piece of felt or velveteen and rinse 
with clear water. Wipe dry, and pol- 
ish with a flannel cloth or chamois. 

Or dissolve 1 pound of pipe clay in 
1 quart of boiling water. Add 1 quart 
of beer and a few drops of bluing. 
Bring to a boil and stir. Apply this 
freely with a cloth, wipe dry, and pol- 
ish, 

To Remove Iron Rust from Marble. 
—To remove iron stains from marble, 
dilute 1 part of oxalic acid with 10 
parts of alcohol, or 1 part of sul- 
phuric acid with 25 to 50 parts of al- 
cohol; cover the spot and let stand. 
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15 minutes to a half hour. Wash off 
with water containing aqua ammonia 
to stop the action of the acid. Re- 
peat if necessary. 

Or cover the spot thickly with salt 
and moisten with lemon juice. 

Or apply 1 part of nitric acid dilut- 
ed with 25 parts of water, and rinse 
with aqua ammonia. 

Or apply strong nitric acid direct 
to the stain by means of a small swab 
or cloth, or cotton on the end of a 
stick, and at once rinse off with aqua 
ammonia and water. Remember that 
the acid tends to eat and injure the 
marble if it is not immediately rinsed 
off; hence rinse well. If the surface 
of the marble is roughened by the 
acid, scour with a moist cloth dipped 
in rotten stone or powdered pumice. 

Or cover the spot with salts of lem- 
on, and add just enough water to dis- 
solve the crystals. 

Or mix equal quantities of salts of 
lemon and pumice stone, and rub the 
spot with a cloth dipped in this mix- 
ture. Continue until removed. 

To Clean Marble Steps.—To clean 
coarse marbles, as doorsteps, monu- 
ments, and the like, mix equal quan- 
tities of quicklime and potash lye and 
dilute with water to a thin cream. 
Apply with a brush, let stand twen- 
ty-four hours or more, and wash off 
with hot soapsuds. 

To Remove Stains from Marble.— 
Cut a lemon in half and rub with it, 
or apply a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid. 

Or make a paste of equal parts of 
whiting and sal soda dissolved in 
water. Cover the stains, and let stand 
for several hours. Afterwards wash 
off with soapsuds. 

To Remove Oil Stains from Marble. 
—Apply common clay, starch, whit- 
ing, or prepared chalk, and saturate 
with gasoline or other petroleum 
product. Should these injure the pol- 
ish, scour with a moistened cloth 
dipped in pumice stone, and polish 
with whiting. 

Or mix with boiling water 2 ounces 
of soft soap, 2 ounces of caustic pot- 
ash, and 4 ounces of fuller’s earth. 
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Cover the spots thickly, and let stand 
for several hours. Rinse with clear 
water. 

To Polish Marble.— For polishing 
marble, sandstone, sand and water, 
emery powder, putty powder, tripoli, 
and whiting are all recommended. 
But the coarser materials, such as 
sandstone and fine sand, should only 
be used on rough marble which has 
never been previously polished. Select 
material suitable to the condition of 
the marble, and follow with a finer 
one until the desired polish is ob- 
tained. 

To polish a rough marble slab, use 
first a level block of fine sandstone 
for working down. Cover the surface 
with water and rub with the sandstone 
in a circular motion, working outward 
from the center until the whole sur- 
face shows a uniform texture. Next 
tack a piece of felt to a smooth block 
of wood and use a finer quality of 
sand or glass powder with water. 
Follow this with a fresh piece of felt 
mounted on a level block of wood, 
using fine emery powder with water, 
and lastly use putty powder or tripoli 
with water and a chamois skin mount- 
ed on a block of wood. 

To Clean Brick and Stone Walks. 
—To remove the green fungous growth 
on brick or stone walks and walls ex- 
posed to moisture, pour over them 
boiling water in which potatoes or 
other vegetables have been cooked, pro- 
vided that it does not contain grease 
of any kind. Repeat if necessary. 

Or pour strong brine over the brick 
or stone, or scatter dry salt over it 
just before or after a rain. This will 
also kill any tufts of grass and weeds 
that come up between the bricks and 
stones, but care must be taken that it 
is not used in quantities sufficient to 
leach off into the soil and kill the ad- 
jacent grass of the lawn or the plants 
in flower beds. Hence use a small 
quantity of salt, and repeat ‘ neces- 
sary. 

To Polish Stucco Work.—Let the 
stucco dry, then rub it down with a 
flat block of pumice stone. Follow 
with whiting and polish with tripoli, 
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using a piece of felt mounted on a 


block of wood. Wash down with 
soapsuds. 

To Polish Mother-of-Pearl.—Polish 
with finely sifted pumice stone, fol- 
lowed by putty powder or tripoli 
mixed with water and applied with a 
piece of felt. 

To Clean Alabaster.—Remove stains 
from alabaster by covering the spot 
with whiting and water, or with white- 
wash, or with salt and lemon juice. 
Or apply equal quantities of quick- 
lime and soda made into a thin paste 
with water. Let stand until dry, then 
wipe off with a sponge or soft cloth 
and clear water. Repeat if necessary. 

Or, to remove obstinate stains, ap- 
ply a dilute solution of oxalic acid or 
spirits of salts, and rinse with aqua 
ammonia. 

Or wash with castile soap and water. 
Cover with a coating of whiting mixed 
with water, let stand until dry, rinse 
with clear water, and polish. 

To Polish Alabaster. — To polish 
alabaster, marble, or any similar min- 
eral, first clean the articles, then take 
out scratches or other rough spots 
with finely powdered pumice stone or 
emery and water. Polish with putty 
powder and water by means of a piece 
of felt mounted on a block. 

To Polish Glass—A scratched win- 
dow pane or a show-case top which 
has been roughened by use and par- 
tially lost its transparency may be 
polished by covering with a strong 
solution of potash lye applied by 
means of a brush. Let it dry, and 
polish with a moist cloth. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Or, if this is not effectual, polish 
with putty powder and water by means 
of a piece of felt. 

To Clean Papier-maché.—Wash with 
clean cold water, using a sponge or 
soft cloth. While still damp, cover 
it with dry flour and rub dry with a 
piece of woolen cloth or chamois. 

To Clean Gutta Percha.—Dissolve 
with gentle heat a little hard white 
soap in an equal bulk of water, and 
stir into the soap jelly thus made 
an equal bulk of powdered charcoal. 
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Scour the article with this, and polish 
with a dry cloth and finely powdered 
charcoal. 


CLEANING KITCHEN STOVES AND 
OTHER METALS 


To Clean Stoves.—First examine the 
stove or range to see if any parts need 
replacing. Make a note of these, and 
obtain new ones from the manufactur- 
ers or some local merchant. Remove 


** See if Any Parts Are Needed.” 


clinkers, clean the grate, fireplace, 
spaces under and over the oven, flues, 
etc. Dust off the top of the stove, 
and wash the outside with very hot 
water and soda applied with a stiff 
brush or a coarse cloth, or both. 

Suggestions for removing rust and 
polishing nickel and other ornaments, 
and for blacking and polishing the 
stove and preventing rust when not in 
use, will be found elsewhere. 

To Make a Hearth.—Prepare mor- 
tar by mixing sifted wood ashes with 
salt and water in the proportion of 
1 tablespoonful of salt to 1 gallon of 
ashes. Spread this over the hearth 
with a trowel, and tamp it down as 
hard as possible with the end of a log 
of wood, or otherwise. Level smooth- 
ly with the trowel. 

Make a hot fire in the fireplace or 
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grate. If the mortar cracks, add 
more, tamping it into the cracks. This 
makes a hard, smooth white surface. 

Or mix 2 parts of unslaked lime 
and 1 part of smith’s black dust with 
water, and treat as above. 

To Clean Grates—Brush the dust 
from the grate with a stiff brush. 
Then mix 4 ounces of pure black lead 
with 1 pint of beer, add 2 ounces of 
hard white or yellow soap, bring all 
to a boil, and while hot apply this 
mixture with a paint brush. Allow it 
to cool, then polish with a hard brush 
or polishing mitten. 

Or, if the grate is much rusted, al- 
low the black lead to remain for a 
day or two. It will loosen the rust so 
that it can be scraped off. The grate 
may then be blacked and polished. 

Or first scrub the grate with soap 
and water and apply rotten stone 
moistened with sweet oil. Black and 
polish. 

To Black Grates—Melt 24 pounds 
of asphaltum and add 1 pound of 
boiled oil. Remove from the fire, and 
when cool add 2 quarts of spirits of 
turpentine, stirring vigorously. Ap- 
ply with a brush. 

Or melt 63 pounds of asphaltum; 
add 1 pound of litharge and 1 gallon 
of boiled oil. Boil until the mixture 
falls in strings from the stirrer. To 
test, put a little on a glass plate. If 
on cooling it becomes quite hard, re- 
move the mixture from the fire, and 
when cold, thin to any desired con- 
sistency by adding 3 or more gallons 
of spirits of turpentine. 

To Prevent Rust.—Substances rec- 
ommended for preventing rust are 
various animal fats, as lard, suet, and 
tallow, and oils, as linseed oil, olive 
oil, vaseline, etc.; also black lead, 
paraffin, collodion, quicklime, gutta 
percha, varnish, pitch-tar paint, and 
various mixtures of these. The ob- 
ject in all cases is to prevent contact 
of the metal with the oxygen of the 
air, especially’ where there is mois- 
ture. 

The formation of rust is a process 
of combustion similar to that which 
takes place in breathing and in the 
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burning of fuel and other combusti- 
bles. The oxygen of the air uniting 
with iron forms a compound called 
ferrous oxide, which is iron rust. This 
action is very much hastened by mois- 
ture. Hence a coating of any oily, 
greasy, or sticky substance which will 
adhere to the metal without injuring 
it will prevent rust. Which of the 
following recipes is best will depend 
upon the article to be protected, and 
whether or not it is to be used or 
stored away. Such substances as col- 
lodion, paraffin, and black lead mixed 
with lard or other animal fat, boiled 
linseed oil, etc., can be used on small 
polished articles, as steel tools, skates, 
and the like. They can be readily re- 
moved, when necessary, by washing. 

Paraffin, collodion, boiled linseed oil, 
and copal varnish may be applied to 
tools and other articles which are in 
process of use, the excess being wiped 
off with a dry cloth. Pitch tar and 
paint can, of course, only be applied 
to coarser articles according to their 
several characters. 

Stoves—To Prevent Rust.—To pro- 
tect from rust stoves and stovepipes 
that are taken down in the spring and 
stored during the summer, apply kero- 
sene with a brush or cloth. The crude 
oil is better for this purpose than the 
refined. It costs less and does not 
evaporate so quickly. 

Or melt 3 parts of lard with 1 part 
of rosin, and apply with a brush while 
warm. 

Or apply linseed oil, or a mixture 
of equal parts of linseed oil and kero- 
sene. 

Or a mixture of 4 parts of linseed 
oil, 4 parts of kerosene, and 1 part of 
turpentine. 

Apply the above mixtures in a thin 
coat while slightly warm. 

To Protect Stovepipes from Rust. 
—Shake the dirt and soot out of the 
inside of the stovepipe, then insert an 
old broom and brush out as clean as 
possible. Paint the outside of the 
stovepipe with a coat of black paint, 
or apply any of the above rust-proof 
mixtures. 

Stovepipes rust on the inside as 
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well as on the outside. Hold the pipe 
with an open end toward a good light, 
or reflect a light inside by means of a 


mirror. Affix a brush to a long han- 
dle and cover the inside of the pipe 
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“Reflect a Light Inside.”’ 


as well as the outside with oil or other 
rust preventives. 

To Keep Nickel Fittings from Rust- 
ing.—Remove the nickel fittings from 
the stove, cover them with any of the 
above preyentives, wrap them in thin 
cloths, and lay them away until 
wanted. 

Or cover them with unslaked lime. 

Or, if badly rusted, go over the 
nickel fittings with aluminum paint. 

To Prevent Rust.—To prevent rust 
on tin roofs and other exposed metal 
surfaces, bring to a boil 2 pounds of 
linseed-oil varnish. Stir into this a 
mixture of 2 ounces of black lead, 8 
ounces of sulphide of lead, and 2 
ounces of sulphide of zinc. Apply 
with a brush. 

Or paint exposed metal surfaces 
with a paint consisting of 30 parts of 
pure white lead, 8 parts of crude 
linseed oil, 2 parts of boiled linseed 
oil, and 1 part of spirits of turpen- 
tine. Apply two or more coats as 
needed. 

To Preserve Metals from Rust.—To 
preserve stoves, skates, sleigh runners, 
and other steel articles which are 
stored for a portion of the year, smear 
them with vaseline. 

Or paint them with lampblack mixed 
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with equal quantities of boiled lin- 
seed oil and copal varnish. 

Or use powdered black lead and 
lard, melting the lard and stirring in 
the lead, and add a small piece of 
gum camphor. Apply while warm 
with a brush. 

Or melt paraffin, and apply while 
warm with a brush, sponge, or cloth. 

Or clean thoroughly and dust over 
with unslaked lime. 

Or plunge small articles into un- 
slaked lime. 

Or dip the articles in boiled linseed 
oil and allow it to dry on them. 

Or apply a coat of copal varnish. 

Or melt 5 pounds of beef or mut- 
ton suet, 1 pound of gutta percha, and 
1 gallon of neat’s-foot oil or rape oil 
until dissolved. Mix thoroughly and 
apply when cold. 

Or coat with collodion dissolved in 
alcohol. 

Or wrap in zinc foil or store in zinc- 
lined boxes. . 

Or mix 1 ounce of oil varnish with 
4 ounces of rectified spirits of turpen- 
tine and apply with a sponge. 

Or heat the articles and dip them 
in train oil. 

To Prevent Rust on Tinware.—R ub 
new tinware with fresh lard, and heat 
in the oven before using. This tends 
to make it rust proof. 

To Preserve Nails, etc., from Rust. 
—To preserve from rust nails, screws, 
hinges, and other hardware that will 
be exposed to water, heat them (but 
not enough to injure the temper) in 
an iron skillet over a fire and drop 
them into train oil. This will pre- 
serve them for many years. 

Or mix 4 pound of quicklime in 1 
quart of water and allow it to settle. 
Pour off the clear liquid and add to 
the lime sufficient olive oil to form a 
stiff paste. Apply with a brush to 
iron or steel articles to be stored. 

Or, for rough castings and fence 
wire, mix mineral pitch, coal tar, and 
sand in the proportion of 1 pound 
each of coal tar and sand to 20 pounds 
of mineral pitch. Immerse the articles 
in the mixture, remove them, and let 
them stand a day or more to harden, 
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To Prevent Rust on Piano Wires. 
—Sprinkle piano wires with unslaked 
lime. 

Steel Table Knives.—Fill a flower 
pot or other deep receptacle with 
quicklime and into it plunge the blades 
of the knives. Do not allow the lime 
to touch the handles. 

To Remove Rust from Small Arti- 
cles. — Substances recommended for 
removing rust are muriatic acid, kero- 
sene, chloride of tin, and unslaked 
lime used with or without various 
abrasives, as sandpaper, emery paper, 
pumice stone, powdered brick, and the 
like. 

First immerse the articles in a hot 
solution of sal soda or soapsuds to 
free them from oil or grease. 

Or dilute muriatic acid with twice 
its own bulk of water and immerse 
the articles from a few minutes to 
several hours, according to the amount 
of rust. Remove and apply soap and 
water with a scrubbing brush. Re- 
peat if necessary. Rinse, dry, and 
polish with oil and emery paper or 
other good abrasive. 

Or immerse the articles in kerosene 
oil for several hours, or as long as 
may be necessary. This loosens the 
rust so that it may be rubbed off with 
sandpaper or emery paper. 

But if the rust has etched deeply 
into the articles, they may have to be 
refinished. 

Or soften rust with sweet oil and 
rub with sandpaper. 

Or mix 2 parts of pumice stone with 
1 part of sulphur. Moisten with sweet 
oil and apply with chamois. 

Or use emery and oil. 

Or immerse the articles in a saturat- 
ed solution of chloride of tin over 
night, or as long as necessary. Rinse 
in clear water and polish with cham- 
ois. 

Or immerse them in olive oil, and 
polish with whiting or slaked lime by 
moistening a cloth or chamois and 
dipping it into the dry powder. 

To Clean Zine——Substances recom- 
mended for cleaning zinc are kero- 
sene, soft soap, salt and vinegar, vine- 
gar and alum, paraffin, coal ashes, 
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sulphuric acid, turpentine, and vari- 
ous compounds of these. As zine is 
not easily injured, these may all be 
used freely. Rub with a coarse cloth 
saturated with kerosene oil. 

Or heat 2 ounces of salt or 2 ounces 
of alum in 1 quart of vinegar and ap- 
ply hot. Wipe with a dry rag. 

Or dip a cotton cloth in melted 
paraffin and rub until the dirt is re- 
moved. Rinse with clean water and 
wipe dry. 

Or wet with cold vinegar, let stand 
for a few minutes, rinse, and wash. 

Or make a soap jelly by dissolving 
hard soap with twice its own bulk in 


water. Mix with sifted coal ashes to 
a stiff paste. Apply with a moist 
cloth. 


Or mix dilute sulphuric acid (1 part 
of acid to 10 parts of water) with 
glycerin. 

Or mix 1 pint of linseed oil with 
4 ounces of turpentine. 

Or polish with bath brick. 

To Clean Nickel—Substances rec- 
ommended for cleaning nickel are 
kerosene, jeweler’s rouge, whiting, 
powdered borax, and alum. When 
not much soiled, use jeweler’s rouge 
and vaseline mixed to a thin paste. 
Apply with flannel and polish with 
chamois. 

Or dampen a rag and dip in pow- 
dered borax. Or, if the articles are 
small and movable, boil in alum and 
water. 

Or rub with a cloth dipped in kero- 
sene. 

To Clean Brass.—Substances recom- 
mended for cleaning brass are vine-| 
gar and salt, lemon juice, citric acid, 
oxalic acid, rotten stone, turpentine, 
alum, ammonia, sulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic acid, and various compounds 
of these. 

To clean brass kettles and other 
utensils, dissolve a tablespoonful of 
salt in a teacupful of vinegar and 
bring to a boil. Apply as hot as pos- 
sible to the brass with a scrubbing 
brush. 

Or apply a solution of oxalic acid 
with a scrubbing brush or cloth, using 
equal parts of oxalic acid and water. 
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Or apply strong aqua ammonia with 
a scrubbing brush. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of alum in 1 
pint of strong lye and apply with a 
scrubbing brush. 

Or mix 6 ounces of rotten stone, 1 
ounce of oxalic acid, 1 ounce of sweet 
oil, and 4 ounce of gum arabic, and 
dissolve to a thin paste with water. 
Apply with a cloth. 

Or use rotten stone moistened with 
sweet oil. Apply with a cloth mois- 
tened in turpentine. 

Or mix 1 ounce of bichromate of 
potash, 2 ounces of sulphuric acid, and 
2 ounces of pure water. Do not touch 
this with the hands, but apply with 
a mop. 

Or wet a cloth in water, dip in pow- 
dered sal ammoniac, and apply. 

Or mix 4 ounces of rotten stone, 1 
ounce of oxalic acid, and 1 ounce of 
sweet oil with turpentine to form-a 
paste, and apply with a brush mois- 
tened in water. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of alum in 1 
pint of strong potash or soda lye. 
Immerse the articles in this solution 
‘ or apply hot with a scrubbing brush. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of alum in 8 
ounces of water and apply hot with a 
scrubbing brush. 

To Polish Brass. — After removing 
tarnish with any of the above cleans- 
ers, wash the article with warm soap- 
suds made of any good, hard white 
soap, dry with a cloth, and polish 
with dry chamois or any good silver 
polish, as whiting, or the like. Fin- 
ish by rubbing the articles with a cloth 
slightly moistened with vaseline. This 
will prevent tarnishing. 

Or coat with collodion dissolved in 
alcohol, or thin shellac applied by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. 


PACKING 


Packing — To Move. — Obtain 
plenty of barrels, and a relatively 
large number of small packing cases 
rather than a few large ones, a quan- 
tity of excelsior, burlap, and strong 
manila cord. Also a number of 
strong manila tags on which write, 
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stamp, or print your name and the 
address to which the goods are to 
be shipped. Number these tags from 
1 upward. Pack, as far as possible, 
by themselves articles from each sep- 
arate room or part of the house, and 
note in a blank book the contents of 
each barrel, case, or package. For 
example, if numbers 1 to 5 are china, 
and numbers 5 to 10 are kitchen 
hardware, the packages can be de- 
livered to the appropriate part of 
the house and unpacked as required 
without confusion. 

To Pack China.—Pack china and 
other fragile articles, also small me« 
tallic objects, as lamps, kitchenware, 
bric-a-brac, etec., in barrels rather 
than packing cases. To pack such 
articles, first cover the bottom of 
the barrel with a layer 3 or 4 inches 
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““ Nest Dishes Together and Pack on Edge.’ 


deep of excelsior or fine hay slightly 
moistened. Wrap each article sepa- 
rately in newspaper or tissue paper. 
Select the larger and heavier pieces 
and lay a number of them side by side 
2 or 3 inches apart. Stack plates ancl 
platters together, with just enough 
packing material between them to sep- 
arate them 4 of an inch or so, and 
stand them on edge. Nest together 
in the same way cups and saucers, 
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yauce dishes, and other articles of 
similar shape and size, putting a lit- 
tle packing between, but handling the 
entire nest in packing as one solid 
article. Take special care to protect 
handles and other protuberances so 
that no strain will be likely to come 
upon them. 

Surround these dishes with a layer 
of excelsior or hay 2 or 3 inches in 
thickness, crowding the packing ma- 
lerial also between them, and finally 
cover them with a layer of equal 
thickness. On this lay a number of 
other articles of somewhat smaller 
size and less weight, surrounding, 
separating, and covering them with 
several inches of packing material, 
and pressing all so firmly together 
that they cannot be shaken out of 
place. Shake the barrel occasionally, 
and if any two pieces are not prop- 
erly separated by the packing mate- 
rial, the fact can be detected by the 
sound of their contact. 

Continue to add successive layers 
until the barrel is filled within 4 or 
5 inches of the top. Fill in this 
space with packing material, heap it 
up, take off the top hoop, throw over 
the top a piece of burlap, replace 
the hoop, and tack it securely so as 
to hold the burlap in position. Fas- 
ten on the burlap near the top a tag 
containing your address on one side 
and on the other the words, “ Fragile 
—This Side Up With Care.” 

To Pack Cut Glass—Cut glass and 
delicate bric-a-brac, lamp _ shades, 
and the like may be packed in the 
same manner as china, or carefully 
wrapped in cloth and packed in bar- 
rels surrounded with pillows, or 
placed in trunks containing clothing, 
or in clothes baskets surrounded by 
pillows and covered with burlap. 
Barrels and. baskets crated and 
marked “Fragile” will be handled 
with much more care than wooden 
eases, the lids of which are nailed or 
screwed on. 

To Pack Pictures.— Pack small 
pictures face to face, with blankets 
or quilts or other folds of heavy 
cloth between, and lay them in bu- 
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reau drawers, with thick layers of 
clothing above and below them. 

Or place two large pictures face 
to face separated by a quilt, tie 
them with strong cord, and surround 
the whole with a crate of rough 
boards. 

To Pack Mirrors.—Place two mir- 
rors face to face, with several thick- 
nesses of cloth between, and crate 
them. 

To Pack Furniture.—Remove all 
movable parts from furniture, as the’ 
splasher racks from washstands, mir- 
rors from bureaus, and the like. Re- 
move the casters, tie together with 
stout cord those belonging to each 
article of furniture and attach them 
to some part of the article or drop 
them into a bureau drawer. Thus 
they can be found when wanted. 

Pack the drawers with clothing 
and put small pictures, platters, and 
similar breakable articles between. 
Surround the whole with burlap 
sewed together at the corners, and 
crate with rough boards. Wrap the 
legs of chairs, serving tables, etc., 
with manila paper, newspapers, or 
cloth, and wind them with a stout 
cord secured so that it will not 
slip. 

To Pack Books.—To pack a large 
quantity of books, use either a suita- 
ble number of small packing cases 
or barrels rather than a few large 
packing cases. Books are very heavy, 
and large packing cases are liable 
to burst open by their weight. Bar- 
rels are stronger, and if properly 
packed perhaps better than packing 
cases. ‘To prepare books for pack~- 
ing, wrap up together, in packages 
of six or eight or more, those books 
that are most nearly of the same 
size. Have at least one thickness of 
paper between each binding and 
around the entire package. Tie the 
package together with a soft cord so 
that the books cannot rub against 
each other. To pack books in bar- 
rels, handle these packages the same 
as articles of china or bric-a-brac, 
surrounding them with excelsior, hay, 
straw, or other similar material, or 
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with crumpled newspaper; except 
that not so much of the packing ma- 
terial need be used. The barrel may 
be headed up instead of covered 
with burlap, but care must be taken 
not to leave an inch of vacant space. 
Mark it “ Books—Keep Dry.” 

To pack books in small packing 
cases, stand the parcels on end, with 
the edges next to the sides of the 
cases and the back of the bindings 
pointed inward, and pack between 
crumpled newspapers to ease the 
pressure on the round part of the 
books, which may otherwise be pressed 
flat. Line the case with wrapping 
paper. Lay a thickness of wrapping 
paper over the top, and fasten on the 
cover with screws in preference to 
nails. Or, if nails are used, take 
care to see that they do not slip and 
injure the contents. 

Tools—Pack in a hand satchel 
hammer, screw-driver, box opener, 
nails, tacks, and other necessary im- 
plements for unpacking and settling 
your goods, together with the book 
containing your inventory and _ list 
of packages. Then when the goods 
are unpacked, the movers can be di- 
rected to take each package to the 
proper room, and when any particu- 
lar article is needed it can be readily 
located and unpacked as required. 
Also, if any case is missing or in- 
jured, the exact contents will be 
known, and a sworn statement can 
be made out as the basis of a claim 
for damages. 

To Pack for Traveling.—To pack 
a trunk or satchel, first decide what 
to take with you. An old traveler 
describes his method of packing at 
short notice, without forgetting any 
necessary article, by saying that his 
method is “to commence with his 
feet and work up.” The idea is to 
run over in mind the various articles 
of wearing apparel in that order. 
Thus, enumerate shoes, stockings, 
underwear, outer garments, linen, 
neckwear, ete. Determine what par- 
ticular articles and how many of 
each to select. Get these all together 
and check them up to see that 
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nothing has been omitted. Add, of 
course, toilet articles, night gear, . 
medicines, etc. Pack first the heavy 
things or those the last to_be needed. 
Fold each garment and lay it 
smoothly in the trunk. Do not at- 
tempt to roll garments into tight 
bundles in order to economize space. 
Folded articles laid flat will pack 
more tightly. 

While packing, press down the con- 
tents occasionally to see that there 
are no lumps or other inequalities. 

To Pack Men’s Coats.—Spread out 
the coat on a flat surface with the 
outside up. Fold the sleeves back at 
the elbows and draw them straight 
down at the sides. Turn back the 
front laps of the coat over the 
sleeves, pull the collar out straight, 
take up the coat at the sleeve holes, 
and fold it wrong side out length- 
wise. Thus the front flaps will be 
folded twice in. 

To Pack a Plaited Skirt.—Pin 
each plait in its place at the bottom 
of the skirt. Lay the skirt on a flat 
surface and fold to just fit the lar- 
gest part of the trunk or suit case. 
In other words, fold as little as pos- 
sible. 

To Pack Summer Gowns.—Remove 
the arm shields and fold the skirt in 
as few folds as possible. Fold the 
waist in the same fashion as a man’s 
coat, stuff the sleeves and bust with 
tissue paper, put paper under ruffles, 
and surround the whole with tissue 
paper. But do not use white tissue 
for this purpose, as it is bleached 
with chloride of lime, which tends to 
turn white goods yellow. The blue 
tissue is therefore to be preferred. 

Or put waists on coat hangers and 
stuff the sleeves and bust with tis- 
sue, or lay them flat in the tray 
or top of the trunk. When thus 
packed, they will neither lose shape 
nor wrinkle. 

To Pack Hats.—Pin hats to the 
lids of hat.boxes to prevent their 
moving around, Or improvise a hat 
box by laying the hat on the bottom 
of the trunk or tray, and cutting a 
strip of cardboard as high as the 
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highest point of the trimming. Pin 
this together at the ends, thus in- 
closing the hat, and lay a piece of 
cardboard across the top. Surround 
this with other articles packed firmly 
to keep them from shifting, and the 
hat will receive no harm. 
Miscellaneous Objects—Pack bot- 
tles inside of shoes. Pack a chafing 
dish in the middle of the trunk and 
fill up with small articles. Lay pic- 
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tures in the middle tray between 
folded garments and fill the tray 
with clean starched clothes. Put 
summer gowns or evening gowns at 
the top of the tray, which should not 
be packed quite full. Pack in the 
bottom of the trunk a child’s toy 
washboard. You can then do up 
for yourself small pieces at hotels 
and summer resorts where laundry 
charges are high. 
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HOUSEHOLD AND GARDEN PESTS 


THE CLOTHES MOTH—CARPET BEETLE OR “BUFFALO MOTH”— 
THE HOUSE CENTIPEDE—THE COMMON COCKROACH OR CRO- 
TON BUG—THE BEDBUG—THE HOUSE FLEA—RATS AND MICE— 
BLACK AND RED ANTS—THE WHITE ANT—THE COMMON HOUSE 
FLY—THE MOSQUITO—ORCHARD, FARM, AND GARDEN PESTS 


as these are among the most expen- 
sive materials used as garments, floor 

History of Clothes Moths—The coverings, draperies, and otherwise, 
life history of the clothes moth must the destruction of such articles in a 
be understood in order to fight in- single season by moths may and 
telligently against it and prevent its often does amount to many dollars. 
ravages. It is well worth while to The three species of moths common- 
give the necessary attention to this ly found in the United States are 
subject, since of all household pests the case-making species, universally 
the clothes moth stands in the most distributed in the Northern States; 
direct and obvious relation to the the webbing species or Southern 
family pocketbook. clothes moth, distributed through the 

“A garment that is moth-eaten” Southern States as far north as or 
has been mentioned in the Book of farther than the latitude of Wash- 
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rid aul, Oprah Mt ai tet. \Afonh,” Larea,: Cocoon, ond Aan a tate 
Larva in Case. Enlarged (from Empty Pupa Skin. Enlarged larged (from Riley). 
Riley). (from Riley). 
Job, hence the moth is known to be ington, and the gallery species or 
very ancient and it is distributed in tapestry moth, which is rare in the 
all parts of the world. The destruc- United States, and is found princi- 
tive feeding habits of the larve have pally in barns and carriage houses, 
caused them to be very carefully ob- infesting horse blankets and the up- 
served and studied, and there is holstery of carriages. 


abundant information as to preven- The eggs of the case-making spe- 
tives and remedial measures against cies, which may be called the North- 
them. ern moth, are laid but once a year, 


Moths, as is well known, feed ex- in the spring, the moths appearing 
clusively on animal substances, as from June to August. Professor 
woolens, silk, fur, and feathers, and Fernald states that the eggs are 
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never hatched in winter in the 
North, even in rooms that are heated 
night and day; but in the South this 
species appears from January to Oc- 
tober, and breeds two or more times 
a year. 

The webbing species or Southern 
clothes moth breeds twice a year, the 
first eggs being laid in May, and the 
second in August or September; 
hence in the North the moth is a 
summer problem, but in the South it 
must be fought the year round. 

The adult moths do no damage 
except to deposit the eggs from 
which the injurious maggots or larve 
are hatched. Moths choose darkness 
rather than light, and select a quiet 
and secluded spot where they are 
not likely to be disturbed in which 
to deposit their eggs. They also ap- 
pear to prefer garments or other ar- 
ticles which are soiled with spots of 
grease or other organic matter, and 
the larvae appear to choose soiled 
spots or articles in preference to oth- 
ers. The eggs are very minute, and 
are usually deposited on woolens, 
feathers, furs, or other articles which 
are suitable food for the larve; but 
the latter have the ability to crawl 
from place to place, if necessary, to 
seek proper food. Hence they may 
be deposited in crevices of closets, 
trunks, etc., through which the larve 
may subsequently enter. 

The larva of the moth is a dull 
white caterpillar. The larva of the 
case-making or Northern moth sur- 
rounds itself with a movable case or 
jacket, but that of the webbing or 
Southern moth merely spins a cob- 
webby path wherever it goes. When 
the larva of the case-making moth is 
mature it becomes quiescent and un- 
dergoes a transformation in its case. 
After about three weeks the moth 
appears. The larva of the Southern 
moth when mature weaves itself a 
cocoon in which it undergoes a simi- 
lar transformation. 

To Prevent Moths.—The facts 
above noted indicate the proper pre- 
cautions to be preserved. In general, 
the moths must be prevented from 
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laying their eggs on valuable wool- 
ens, silks, furs, or feathers, and the 
eggs themselves, or larvae hatched 
from them, must be destroyed or re- 
moved before they can do serious 
damage. The measures necessary to 
effect these results are: (1) a thor- 
ough cleaning of all wardrobes and 
other receptacles liable to be infected 
by moths, and of the floors, espe- 
cially the edges, on which woolen car- 
pets are laid. (2) Treatment with 
suitable preventives, and the frequent 
beating and brushing of woolen and 
other articles, followed by exposure 
to outdoor air and sunshine. (3) 
Packing articles not required for im- 
mediate use in tight receptacles, 
after first removing from them all 
moths’ eggs or larve with which they 
may be infested. Various moth pre- 
ventives and moth destroyers have 
been discovered, all of which will be 
carefully indicated. 

Preventives Against Moths—Pre- 
ventives against moths are of vari- 
ous kinds, as repellents, poisons, and 
various mechanical methods. Expe- 
rience indicates that moths are averse 
to strong odors; hence among repel- 
lents may be mentioned naphthaline, 
moth balls, camphor, and various es- 
sential oils and perfumed woods. 
Other repellents are pepper, tobacco, 
and the like. Various substances 
applied to wardrobes, floors, and 
other moth-haunted receptacles also 
act as repellents, but it must be 
clearly understood that they cannot 
be depended upon. They merely 
tend to discourage the visits of the 
moths, but they do not destroy the 
moths, their eggs, or their larve; 
hence if moths are present, and es- 
pecially if the receptacle which con- 
tains them is tightly closed and un- 
disturbed, they will deposit their 
eggs, and the young will hatch and 
feed practically the same in the pres- 
ence of these repellents as otherwise. 
Hence other preventive measures are 
necessary to insure protection against 
them. 

Repellents for Moths. — Among 
substances recommended as repellents 
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against moths are paper dipped in 
melted paraffin, cedar chests, cloves, 
cloths saturated with gasoline, sprigs 
of cedar, pine, or other evergreens, 
tallow candles, wood soaked with 
carbolic acid, pieces of Russia leath- 
er, and lavender. 

To Destroy Moths.—Chemicals and 
methods recommended for destroy- 
ing moths are fumigation with hy- 
drocyanic-acid gas or sulphurous- 
acid gas, the application of bisulphide 
of carbon, various petroleum products 
(especially gasoline and benzine), tur- 
pentine, solution of alum, corrosive 
sublimate, carbolic acid, chloroform, 
and the application of steam or hot 
water. 

To Fight Moths.—In general, the 
following methods are recommended: 
in April or May, at the time of 
spring house cleaning, carry out of 
doors the contents of all wardrobes, 
bureau drawers, boxes, etc., contain- 
ing woolens, furs, feathers, or other 
articles made of animal products, 
and empty them on a large quilt or 
sheet spread upon the grass. Choose 
for this purpose a clear, sunny day 
with a gentle breeze. Hang large 
articles on the line and beat them; 
afterwards brush them carefully with 
a stiff whisk broom, especially un- 
derneath the collars, lapels, and oth- 
er similar places. Turn pockets in- 
side out and brush them. Let them 
air in the sun as long as possible. 
Shake and brush thoroughly the 
smaller articles. Finally separate 
those that are likely to be used dur- 
ing the summer months, and lay 
aside all others to be packed in moth- 
tight receptacles and stored. 

While these articles are airing, ap- 
ply suitable moth destroyers to the 
inside of the empty wardrobes, chests 
of drawers, and boxes, and, if con- 
venient, set them out of doors in the 
sun to air. Return to closets and 
chests of drawers the articles likely 
to be in constant use during the 
summer. Wrap those to be stored in 
newspapers or tar paper, carefully 
sealing the opening with flour paste, 
and label the packages. Or fold the 
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articles in suitable paper, place them 
in pasteboard or wooden boxes, and 
paste strips of paper around the 
covers and joints and over all cracks 
so as to make the receptacles moth 
proof. 

Adult moths cannot bite, hence 
they are unable to make their way 
through the thinnest layer of paper 
or other protective covering. The 
larve will not ordinarily chew wood, 
cotton, linen, or paper, especially 
newspaper, but both the moths and 
their larve will penetrate very mi- 
nute cracks and crevices. Hence 
protection is to be found only in 
tightly closing all such openings with 
paper and paste. Put no dependence 
upon moth balls or other repellents. 

To Protect Clothes Against Moths. 
—Clothing in closets, wardrobes, or 
chests of drawers not sealed may be 
protected against moths by tight 
bags or sacks of cotton or linen, or 
by wrapping in newspapers carefully 
pasted together at the edges; but at 
least once a week the contents of 
wardrobes and all articles of wool, 
fur, or feathers not sealed against 
moths should be carried to the open 
air, shaken or beaten, brushed thor- 
oughly, and hung on a line to air 
during the heat of the day. ‘This 
practice is also advisable on grounds 
of hygiene, personal cleanliness, and 
economy. Clothing thus cared for 
will last longer, present a fitter ap- 
pearance, and be free from germs, 
mold, and other forms of impurity. 

Substituting oiled or painted bare 
floors, and using rugs instead of car- 
pets in summer time are effective 
measures against moths, but if car- 
pets are used, care should be taken 
to sweep with especial thoroughness 
along the edges between the carpet 
and the baseboard. 

To Repel Moths.—Line drawers 
and other receptacles with newspa- 
pers or wrap articles in newspapers. 
Moths do not like printer’s ink. 

Or place articles in unbleached 
cotton bags. Moths do not like cot- 
ton. 

Or put gum camphor in and about 
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the articles. Or shavings of cedar 
wood or camphor wood inclosed in 
small cotton bags. 

Or put allspice, black pepper, the 
seeds of the musk plant, tansy leaves, 
lavender flowers, juniper berries, or 
bits of sponge, paper, or linen mois- 
tened with turpentine, or Cayenne 
pepper or tobacco or, in fact, almost 
any substance or combination of sub- 
stances which has a strong pungent 
and lasting odor, in and among the 
articles to be protected. Probably 
crystals of naphthaline are as effec- 
tive as any repellent that can be 
mentioned. 

Or place a vial containing chloro- 
form, and having a small slit or hole 
in the cork through which it can 
slowly evaporate, where the fumes 
will penetrate the articles. 

To Destroy Moths.—Fumigate with 
hydrocyanic-acid gas or sulphur or 
camphor. 

Or brush out and dust the inside 
of closets, wardrobes, and chests of 
drawers, brush floors that have been 
or are to be covered by woolen car- 
pets, and wash the woodwork, espe- 
cially all cracks and crevices, with 
hot soapsuds. Then apply a strong 
solution of alum dissolved in boil- 
ing water (1 or 2 pounds to the 
gallon). 

Or a strong solution of carbolic 
acid or spirits of turpentine, kero- 
sene, benzine, or gasoline. 

Or a solution of creolin in water. 

Apply any of these by means of a 
brush or spring-bottom oil can or 
atomizer. Take care to work it into 
the cracks by means of a small 
brush, a long feather, or otherwise. 

To Protect Carpets from Moths.— 
Sprinkle the floor with turpentine, 
benzine, gasoline, or petroleum, or 
scatter peppermint or other fragrant 
herbs upon it, before the carpet is 
laid. 

Or, if a carpet becomes infested 
whife on the floor, sponge the infest- 
ed spots with a solution of 60 grains 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 1 
pint of alcohol. 

Or apply gasoline freely to the 
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carpet by means of a sponge, brush, 
atomizer, or sprinkler. 

Or apply turpentine freely. Any 
of these will destroy the eggs and 
larve. 

Or sprinkle borax freely about the 
edges of the carpet and work it into 
the pile of the carpet beneath heavy 
pieces of furniture and other spots 
that cannot be easily swept. 

Or spread a damp towel above the 
suspected places in the carpet and 
iron it dry with a very hot iron. 
Do the same round the edges of the 
carpet, under heavy furniture, and 
at other places not frequently swept. 
The hot steam destroys the eggs and 
larve. 

Or, if necessary, take up the car- 
pet, beat it as clean as possible, re- 
move the grease spots, and sponge 
carefully on both sides with a mix- 
ture of 1 pint of turpentine to 1 
gallon of water. Wash the floor with 
hot suds made of borax with the 
addition of turpentine, and apply 
around the edges a strong solution 
of alum, carbolic acid, or creolin. 

To Protect Furs from Moths.— 
Beat the furs, using preferably a 
piece of rubber hose. This will not 
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cut or tear them. Comb them over 
with a steel comb and expose them 
to direct sunshine in the open air. 
Shake and brush each piece care- 
fully, wrap it separately in newspa- 
per, paste the edges tightly, label it. 
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and lay it away in a drawer, chest, or 
wooden box where the paper in which 
it is wrapped will not be broken. 

Or, to prevent accidental breaking 
of the wrappers, lay the packages in 
pasteboard or wooden boxes and seal 
the joints with newspaper and paste. 
Cedar chests, moth balls, or other re- 
pellents are not necessary if all moths, 
eggs, and larve are first removed and 
the furs are packed tightly; but there 
can be no objection to sprinkling 
naphthaline crystals, red or black 
pepper, various essential oils, and 
other substances having strong odors 
among the furs, or to wrapping up in 
them pieces of gum camphor, tallow 
candle, etc. 

Or, instead of newspapers, put the 
articles in tight pillow slips or un- 
bleached cotton bags, tying these tight- 
ly at the tops. Moths will not pene- 
trate cotton or newspaper. 

Or furs may be washed in a solution 
of 12 grains of corrosive sublimate in 
1 pint of warm water. 

Cold Storage for Furs.—Many fur- 
riers and most of the large depart- 
ment stores in cities have arrange- 
ments for placing valuable furs in cold 
storage during the summer months. 
A temperature as low as 40° F. will 
prevent the depredations of moths, 
and many warehouses maintain as low 
a temperature as 20° F. These estab- 
lishments insure furs against loss or 
damage. 

Mixtures for Moths. — Dissolve 4 
ounces of alum in 1 pint of water. 
Add 4 ounces of salt and 3 pint of 
spirits of turpentine. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of camphor and 
1 ounce of carbolic acid in 1 pint of 
benzine. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of gum cam- 
phor and 1 ounce of red pepper in 8 
ounces of alcohol. 

Petroleum Products for Moths. — 
Gasoline, benzine, and naphtha may be 
freely applied to all woolen goods, gar- 
ments, carpets, upholstered furniture, 
and the like by sprinkling or saturat- 
ing the articles by means of a small 
watering pot having a fine spray, 
an atomizer, a sponge, brush, or rag. 
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Or they may be applied rreely to 
floors, the inside of wardrobes, and 
other receptacles. 

Or turpentine may be used in the 
same manner as petroleum products. 

Corrosive Sublimate for Moths. — 
Mix in a glass bottle 1 ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate and 4 pint of water. 
Let stand a day or two and shake oc- 
casionally. Then add 3 pint of alco- 
hol. Apply to cracks in floors, ward- 
robes, drawers, and other receptacles, 
or other suspected places. The liquid 
soaks into the wood, leaving a thin 
powder of corrosive sublimate on the 
surface. Do not allow this mixture 
to touch brass or copper. It is very 
poisonous to human beings. 

Camphor for Moths.—This is mere- 
ly a repellent and does not destroy 
moths. Gum camphor may be wrapped 
up in articles to be stored, or placed 
in and about articles in wardrobes and 
chests, or it may be dissolved in al- 
cohol and sprinkled upon them, but 
the former is the better method. 

Tobacco for Moths.—Tobacco may 
be used in the form of snuff sprinkled 
on articles stored away, or in and 
about floors, wardrobes, etc. Or fine- 
cut tobacco may be sprinkled freely 
in the receptacles, or among the arti- 
cles themselves, or about floors or un- 
der woolen carpets; or a strong in- 
fusion of tobacco steeped in water 
may be used to wash or sprinkle wood- 
work, or applied to cracks and crey- 
ices, etc. 

Pepper for Moths.—Black or Cay- 
enne pepper may be freely sprinkled 
in receptacles or among the articles 
themselves. 

Borax for Moths.—Borax may be 
used with water to make suds to wash 
woodwork, or scattered dry about 
floors or the inside of receptacles. 

To Trap Moth Millers. — A deep 
dish partly filled with sweetened milk, 
on which a candle is floated, support- 
ed by a piece of light wood or a cork, 
is said to form an effective trap for 
moth millers where they are very nu- 
merous. 

To Store Furs and Woolens. — A 
cedar-wood chest, ir which to store 
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furs and woolens against moths, was 
formerly thought indispensable, but 
many substitutes are now in use that 
are cheaper and just as good. Empty 
lard cans which may be had of butch- 
ers and grocers are excellent. They 
are light, tight, and take up little 
room. Ordinary tin bread or cake 
boxes are good, but they must be 
wrapped up in paper or have paper 
pasted over the joints. Large paper 
flour sacks are excellent. The tops 
must be pasted together after the ar- 
ticles have been inserted. 

Or pasteboard boxes that are used 
by dealers to deliver garments, or dry- 
goods boxes lined with newspapers or 
with tarred paper pasted carefully to 
the insides. 

Or old trunks lined in the same 
manner. 

Or a cask or barrel that has been 
used for whisky, wine, or alcohol, and 
still smells strongly of alcohol. 

To Store Bedding.— Line a large 
dry-goods box with several thick- 
nesses of newspapers pasted smoothly 
on the inside, or use one or more lay- 
ers of tarred paper. Shake and air 
the articles, fold and pack them in 
this box, and paste papers on the cov- 
er in such a way that they will pro- 
ject several inches outside. Fold these 
edges downward and paste them to 
the sides of the box so as to make a 
tight joint, and finally tack down the 
lid. 

Moths in Feathers—NMoths will not 
get into feather pillows, feather beds, 
etc., unless the ticks are ripped or 
torn, but should they infest feathers, 
the best remedy is to boil the feathers 
for half an hour or more, and after- 
wards wash and dry them. 

Or soak feathers thoroughly with 
benzine or gasoline. 

To Store Garments. — To protect 
winter garments, such as suits, over- 
coats, and the like, left hanging in 
closets or wardrobes during the sum- 
mer, place one or more suits and over- 
coats on a good clothes hanger and 
prepare a bag of unbleached cotton 
or any old cotton cloth large enough 


to cover the whole while hanging in 
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its natural shape. Draw this up over 
the garments and tie at the top with 
a hard knot. 

A section of a barrel hoop covered 
with cotton cloth and having a piece 
of old broomstick fastened between 
the two ends of the crescent makes 
a good clothes hanger. <A pair of 
trousers may be folded and hung over 
the rod, and coats and overcoats hung 
upon the convex side. A piece of 
stout twine or wire may be adjusted 
in the middle to hang by. 

To Prepare Garments for Packing. 
—Wash or dry-clean all woolen gar- 
ments before packing them away for 
the summer. Remove especially all 
grease spots, which are very attractive 
to moths, and by decaying tend to in- 
jure the fabrics. This takes time, but 
saves clothes and money. 

To Clean Furs. — Before packing, 
clean dark furs by heating bran or 
oatmeal. Rub this thoroughly into 
the fur while warm, Remove by shak- 
ing and repeat if necessary. Beat the 
furs with a piece of rubber pipe and 
comb them with a steel comb, 

Clean white furs by laying them on 
a flat surface and rubbing them with 
bran moistened in warm water. Ap- 
ply the bran with a flannel, rub until 
dry, and afterwards apply dry bran. 
Shake clean, and apply magnesia 
against the grain of the fur. Shake, 
beat, and air well before packing. 

To Pack Clothes——Wash, dry-clean, 
shake, and air. Button coats and 
waists; fill sleeves and bodies with 
crushed newspapers. Place one upon 
another. Newspapers prevent creases. 
In folding skirts and trousers, place 
newspapers, not crushed, where the 
folds come and fold them inside the 
garments. Wrap loosely in newspa- 
pers separate articles when folded, 
and store them in boxes, trunks, or 
chests lined with newspaper or tarred 
paper. Label each package sepa- 
rately. 

Wrap silk, linen, and other delicate 
articles in colored tissue papers. Chem- 
icals used to bleach white paper will 
turn them yellow. Do not use news- 
papers. 
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To Remove Odors.—Musty and oth- 
er unpleasant odors in goods packed 
and stored may be prevented by 
sprinkling charcoal in and about the 
articles, and putting lumps of char- 
coal in the receptacle in which they 
are stored. 

To Store Silk.—To prevent silks or 
woolen goods from turning yellow 
when packed and stored, break up a 
few pieces of genuine white beeswax, 
fold loosely in cheese cloth, and place 
among the goods. Wrap up the arti- 
cles in old white linen or cotton cloth. 
Do not use white paper. It will turn 
them yellow. 

To Pack and Store Linen.—Wash 
linen articles, rinse without bluing or 
starch, and rough dry. 

To Store Lace. — Cover lace with 
powdered magnesia to prevent its 
turning yellow. 

Whitewash for Vermin.—Prepare 
whitewash as usual, and add to 1 gal- 
lon 4 ounces of corrosive sublimate or 
2 ounces of powdered copperas pre- 
viously dissolved in boiling water. 

Alum Wash for Vermin.—Dissolve 
1 or 2 pounds of alum to 1 gallon of 
water by boiling until dissolved. Ap- 
ply with an oil can, a brush, or other- 
wise. 

Benzine Wash for Vermin.—Make 
suds of hard white or yellow soap, 
using about 4 bar of soap to 1 pailful 
of water, and add 1 pint of benzine. 
Use to wash floors or woodwork. Ap- 
ply with a brush, mop, or otherwise. 

Phosphorus Paste for Vermin. — 
Mix 2 drams of phosphorus with 2 
ounces of lard, and add 6 ounces of 
flour and 2 ounces of brown sugar, 
making the whole into a paste with a 
little water. Add to this for rats or 
mice a small quantity of cheese. 

But remember that phosphorus is 
easily set on fire by friction, also that 
it must not be allowed to fall on the 
skin, as it burns the flesh, forming a 
dangerous ulcer. Hence pure phos- 
phorus, which is a solid, is kept under 
water and handled by means of pin- 
cers or a sharp-pointed penknife. 

To mix the above, place the phos- 
phorus in a wide-mouthed glass bot- 
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tle and pour over it an ounce or so of 
alcohol. Immerse the bottle in hot 
water until the phosphorus is melted. 
Cork it and shake vigorously until 
cold. Pour off the spirit, mix the 
phosphorus and lard, and add the 
other ingredients previously mixed to- 
gether. 

Salberg Vermin Wash. — Mix bi- 
chloride of mercury, 2 ounces; spirits 
of turpentine, 6 ounces; muriatic acid, 
t ounce; water, 100 ounces. 


CARPET BEETLE OR ‘‘ BUFFALO 
MOTH” 


The destructive habits of these 
common and injurious pests are well 
known. The mischief is done by this 
insect in its larval stage, when it 
feeds upon woolen goods, particu- 
larly carpets. It is then rather less 
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Fic. 1.—The Carpet Beetle: a, Adult; b, Pupa, 
Ventral View; c, Pupa within Larval Skin; 
d, Larva, Dorsal View. All enlarged (from 
Riley). 

than a fourth of an inch in length, 
and is covered with stiff brown hair. 
It is often discovered working about 
the edges of carpets making irregu- 
lar holes or following the line of a 
floor crack, and thus cutting the car- 
pet in a long slit. It is most com- 
mon in the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the United States, and most 
active in the summer months, al- 
though in well-heated houses it may 
continue its depredations the year 
round. The adult insect is a black 
and white beetle, having a red stripe 
down its back. It is rather less than 
one fourth of an inch in length. 

The carpet beetle is rarely found 
in houses having polished floors with 
rugs, straw mattings, or oilcloth as 
floor coverings, and this fact suggests 
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the most effective remedy. When the 
house has become infested with these 
insects, it is very difficult to eradicate 
them. Thorough house cleaning at 
least twice a year is advisable. And 
a special house cleaning toward the 
middle or latter part of the summer 
is particularly effective. Take up the 
carpets, beat them, spray with ben- 
zine, and hang on the line to air in 
the direct sunshine all day. Wash 
down floors and spray the floor and 
crevices about the baseboards with 
benzine or kerosene. Meantime open 
the windows and ventilate thoroughly 
before introducing a light. Fill all 
floor cracks and cracks about the 
baseboards with suitable crack-fillers, 
as elsewhere recommended, and, if 
possible, before relaying the carpet, 
cover the floor with a lining of 
tarred roofing paper. Tack the car- 
pet loosely, and occasionally look un- 
der the edges to see if insects have 
put in an appearance. In that case 
lay a wet cloth over the spot and iron 
dry with a very hot iron. Steam un- 
til the insects are exterminated. Or 
fumigate the premises with sulphur 
or bisulphide of carbon or hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas. 


THE HOUSE CENTIPEDE 


This insect is most commonly found 
in moist, warm localities, as in cel- 
lars, closets, and bathrooms. Its well- 
known appearance, rapid movements, 
and the fact that its bite is supposed 
to be poisonous, causes it to be an 
object of alarm. The centipede prob- 
ably never bites human beings except 
in self-defense, but it is known to be 
carnivorous in its habits and feeds 
upon roaches, bedbugs, and other in- 
sects. The effect of its bite depends 
upon the susceptibility of the indi- 
vidual, but in the case of most per- 
sons, it is very slightly poisonous, 
causing an inflammation similar to 
that of a mosquito bite, which may be 
allayed by promptly treating it with 
aqua ammonia. This insect rarely 
occurs in sufficient numbers to make 
any special mode of treatment neces- 
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sary. Open plumbing and care to 
avoid the accumulation of moisture 
in any part of the house are the best 
preventives. Bathrooms, closets, and 
other localities where they harbor 
may be inspected occasionally and 
the insect killed when they make their 
appearance by means of a wire or 
sereen fly killer. 


THE COMMON COCKROACH OR 
CROTON BUG 


Exterminators of Cockroaches.— 
Substances recommended to_ kill or 
disperse cockroaches are fumes of 
hydrocyanic-acid gas, sulphur, pyr- 
ethrum, bichloride of mercury, borax, 
phosphorus, plaster of Paris, arsenic, 
pokeroot, chloride of lime, hellebore, 
and various mechanical means of trap- 
ping the insects. 

To completely exterminate cock- 
roaches in dwellings, warehouses, 
libraries, and stores, fumigate with 
sulphur or hydrocyanic-acid gas. 

Or mix in a glass bottle 1 ounce 
of corrosive sublimate and 4 pint of 
water. Let stand a day or two and 
shake occasionally. Then add 4 pint 
of alcohol. Apply to cracks infested 
by cockroaches from an oil can or 
syringe. This liquid soaks into the 
wood and leaves a thin powder of cor- 
rosive sublimate covering the crevices. 
This is a deadly poison to cockroaches 
and other insects, but is also poison- 
ous to human beings and must be 
handled with the utmost care. Do not 
allow this mixture to touch brass or 
copper. 

Or mix equal quantities of grated 
sweet chocolate and powdered borax, 
or equal quantities of powdered sugar 
and powdered borax, and spread free- 
ly on shelves where cockroaches run, 
or spread on pieces of slightly mois- 
tened bread. 

Or spread phosphorus paste on moist 
bread in their runways or under a 
damp dishcloth, towel, or mop. 

Or mix in a saucer 1 part of plaster 
of Paris and 3 parts of flour, and 
place in the runways. Place near by 
another saucer containing pure water. 
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Lay thin pieces of cardboard from 
one to the other as bridges and float 
on the water bits of thin board touch- 
ing the margin. The cockroaches eat 
the flour and plaster of Paris, become 
thirsty, and drink. The plaster. then 
sets and kills them. This is an Aus- 
tralian method. It is simple, safe, and 
said to be very effective. 

Or scatter pulverized hellebore on 
shelyes, behind baseboards, about 
sinks, etc. 

Or scatter hellebore on moistened 
bread, but remember that this is also 
poisonous to children and household 
pets. Cockroaches eat it freely. 

Or mix hellebore with molasses, 
powdered sugar, or grated sweet 
chocolate. 

Or mix arsenic with Indian meal or 
molasses. Spread on moistened bread. 
This also is a dangerous poison, and 
cockroaches will not take it as freely 
as other poisons. 

Or mix in saucers chloride of lime 
with sweetened water and place in the 
runways, with bits of pasteboard lead- 
ing up to the saucers and strips of 
wood floating on their surface touching 
the edge. 

Or boil 2 ounces of pokewood in 1 
pint of water 15 or 20 minutes. 
Strain through cheese cloth, mix with 
molasses, and spread on moistened 
bread or plates. 

Or dust the cracks, shelves, eic., 
with powdered pyrethrum by means 
of a pair of bellows or otherwise. This 
is especially useful in libraries, but it 
stupefies and does not always kill the 
cockroaches; hence they must be swept 
up and burned. 

Or scatfer fresh cucumber peelings 
in their runways. 

Or mix plaster of Paris, 1 part, oat- 
meal, 3 parts, powdered sugar or grat- 
ed sweet chocolate, 1 part; scatter on 
moistened bread and place near to 
open water. 

Or mix equal parts of carbolic acid 
and powdered camphor, and let stand 
until dissolved. Apply with a small 
paint brush to cracks and crevices 
haunted by them. 

But of all the above, powdered 
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borax, with or without flour, and pow~ 
dered sugar, or both, is perhaps the 
safest and most useful remedy. It 
may be dusted freely on shelves, sinks, 
and kitchen floors, and also forced by 
means of bellows into cracks and 
crevices, about floors, baseboards, cup- 
boards, sinks, etc. It is cheap, and 
harmless to children and household 
pets, and is far superior to any so- 
called “cockroach powder” upon the 
market. 

To Trap Roaches.—Take any deep 
pasteboard or wooden box and substi- 
tute for the cover four pieces of win- 
dow glass slanting toward the center. 
Put bread moistened with molasses in 
the trap and place it so that the cock- 
roaches can easily get to the top. 
They fall from the glass into the box, 
and cannot get out. This is a well- 
known French device. 

Another trap used in England con- 
sists of any suitable box of wood or 
pasteboard having a round hole in the 
lid fitted with a glass ring and baited 
with bread moistened with molasses or 
other sweetener. 

Or take any deep china bowl or jar 
and put in it about a quart of stale 
beer or ale, of which cockroaches are 
especially fond, or water sweetened 
with molasses. Lean against this a 
number of pieces of pasteboard or any 
inclined surface bending over the top 
so as to project inside the vessel 2 
or 3 inches. The cockroaches climb 
up the inclined plane, slip into the 
liquid, and cannot escape. 

To Use Cockroach Traps.—Bait the 
traps freshly each night with any 
moist sweet substance, and destroy 
the catch of roaches each morning by 
fire or boiling water. Have traps al- 
ways at hand, and they will keep 
down cockroaches so that it will not 
be necessary to use dangerous poisons 
more than perhaps once. 

Crickets.—The celebrated story by 
Charles Dickens called “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and the well-known 
superstition in regard to crickets, will 
perhaps prevent many persons from 
numbering these little insects among 
household pests. To exterminate them, 
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if desired, scatter snuff about their 
haunts, pour boiling water into cracks 
and crevices from which they emerge, 
or put ginger cordial in open saucers 
where they can partake of it. 


THE BEDBUG 


To Keep Down Bedbugs. — Each 
week on cleaning day air the mat- 
tresses and turn them. Use, if possi- 
ble, metal beds rather than wooden 
ones. Take down the bedsteads three 
or four times a year, especially at 
spring and fall house cleaning, and 
oil the joints with a mixture of kero- 
sene and turpentine. At spring house 
cleaning in March or April apply bed- 
bug exterminators thoroughly to kill 
the eggs that are laid at this time. 
Keep bedsteads dusted and cracks 
cleaned out at least once a week. Go 
over the bedstead inside and out with 
a cloth moistened in kerosene. Scat- 
ter wild thyme about the mattress and 
in the vicinity of the bed. The odor 
drives them away. Do not depend 
upon Persian insect powder. 

Poisons for Bedbugs.—Poisons rec- 
ommended for exterminating bedbugs 
are hydrocyanic-acid gas, sulphurous- 
acid gas, kerosene and other pe- 
troleum products, gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha, etc.; hot water, with or with- 
out alum, chloride of zinc; turpentine, 
camphor, corrosive sublimate dissolved 
in alcohol, and various combinations 
of these. 

To thoroughly exterminate bedbugs, 
fumigate with hydrocyanic-acid gas or 
sulphurous-acid gas. This is the quick- 
est and most effective method. 

Or, if this is not convenient and the 
pests are numerous, take the paper 
off the walls, wash down the walls 
with boiling water containing sal soda 
and alum, apply one or more of the 
following eradicators, and repaper the 
walls. Take all bedding out of doors, 
beat and clean mattresses and other 
ticks, and apply gasoline to them free- 
ly with a sponge, cloth, or brush. Ap- 
ply suitable poisons to all cracks in 
bedsteads and other furniture. Re- 
place, if possible, wooden bedsteads 
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with brass or iron ones, and carpet or 
matting with rugs. 

Next to fumigation the best exter- 
minator is kerosene or other petroleum 
products, as gasoline, benzine, or 
naphtha. Take down the bedsteads, 
dust the joints with a brush, and wash 
with soap and hot water. Boil cedar 
leaves in the water. 
lasts bedbugs will stay away. Thor- 
oughly oil all joints and cracks with 
kerosene, benzine, or gasoline from a 
spring-bottom oil can or with a small 
paint brush or long feather. Gasoline 
and benzine do not leave any stains. 
Hence use these freely about base- 
boards and on bedsteads where kero- 
sene might stain carpets or bedding, 
but remember that they are highly in- 
flammable. Use them only during day- 
light, and before introducing a lamp 
or lighted match, air the room until 
all odor disappears. 

Kerosene is less dangerous, and its 
stains will evaporate with time or may 
be taken up by such absorbents as 
whiting, prepared chalk, starch, and 
the like. 

Or use an equal mixture of turpen- 
tine and kerosene. 

Or fill all cracks after oiling with 
hard yellow soap or putty. 

Or with a soft, small brush go over 
the bedstead, springs, and woodwork 
with a generous coating of hard oil 
varnish. Work this into all cracks 
and crevices, and your bedbug troubles 
will be over. 

Or dissolve 2 pounds of alum in 3 
or 4 quarts of boiling water, and ap- 


ply hot from an oil can or with a 


brush to all crevices in furniture, 
walls, or floors where bedbugs harbor. 

Or apply a weak solution of chloride 
of zinc. 

Or apply with a brush equal parts 
of blue ointment and kerosene oil. 

Or apply a mixture of 1 pint of 
benzine and 4 ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate. Apply from oil can or with 
a brush. 

Or 4 ounce of corrosive sublimate 
and 4 pint of alcohol. 

Or 4 ounce of corrosive sublimate 
and 4 pint of turpentine. 


While their scent ° 
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Or 1 ounce of corrosive sublimate, 
1 ounce of camphor, 4 ounces of spir- 
its of turpentine, and 4 pint of wood 
alcohol. Apply from an oil can or 
with a brush. 

But remember that corrosive sub- 
limate is a deadly poison. 

Enemies of Bedbugs.—The common 
house cockroach is an enemy of bed- 
bugs, and the little red house ants 
also kill and eat them; but most per- 
sons would consider that to encourage 
such bedbug exterminators would prove 
a remedy as bad as the disease. 


THE HOUSE FLEA 


To Get Rid of Fleas.—The source 
of fleas is usually pet dogs or cats, 
but they may be brought into the 
house on clothing or otherwise. They 
do not breed freely in localities where 
their eggs are likely to be disturbed. 
Hence, contrary to the common sup- 
position, they do not usually breed 
on cats and dogs. But the eggs are 
laid in floor cracks and other crev- 
ices, or they fall from the fur of cats 
or dogs, usually where they have their 
sleeping places. Hence carpets and 
mattings favor the spread of fleas by 
leaving their eggs undisturbed in the 
breeding places. Fleas breed very rap- 
idly, especially in unoccupied houses. 
They are only to be kept down, 
when they get a foothold, by vigorous 
measures to insure cleanliness. 

Methods recommended for prevent- 
ing and eradicating fleas are the use 
of Persian insect powder, petroleum 
products, eucalyptus oil, oil of pen- 
nyroyal or sassafra the leaves of 
pennyroyal or camomile flowers, and 
hot soapsuds; also washing animals 
with creolin, or, if necessary, fumiga- 
ting the premises with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas or sulphurous-acid gas. 

Dust Persian insect powder freely 
into the fur of domestic animals and 
into all cracks and crevices in the 
floor and walls about their sleeping 
places. 

Or, if this is not sufficient, spray the 
entire carpet or matting and lower 
part of the walls and baseboards with 
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benzine from a watering pot having a 
very fine nozzle or a spray-nozzle 
syringe. This must, of course, be done 
by daylight, and the room thoroughly 
aired before introducing any light. 

Or, if necessary, remove all floor 
coverings, take them out of doors, and 
scrub them with gasoline or benzine. 
Wash the floors with hot soapsuds 
containing 1 or 2 pounds of alum 
dissolved in hot water to the pailful. 
If pets are kept, do this as a pre- 
ventive measure when house cleaning, 
or before leaving the house when it is 
to be shut up for a long time. 

Or wash down the floors with hot 
water containing 1 pint of creolin to 
the pailful. This method is sure. 
About once a week saturate in this 
mixture the bedding used by domestic 
animals, and let it drip dry in the 
open air. 

If necessary, fumigate the premises 
with sulphurous-acid gas or hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas. 

Eucalyptus oil or the oil of penny- 
royal rubbed on one’s wrists and 
ankles will keep off fleas in localities 
or dwellings badly infested with them. 

Or sprinkle either oil about sleep- 
ing places of domestic animals and on 
their fur. Mix with an equal quantity 
of alcohol and apply by means of an 
atomizer. 

If beds and bedding become infest- 
ed, spray them with this mixture. 

Or place twigs and leaves of penny- 
royal or camomile flowers in beds or 
kennels of cats and dogs or other in- 
fested localities. Substitute rugs for 
carpets in rooms frequented by do~ 
mestic animals, also prevent the accu- 
mulation on the floor of litter of any 
kind, such as books, papers, and the 
like. No such accumulation should 
remain undisturbed more than a few 
days at a time. A good rule is, on 
cleaning day move everything. 

Professor Gates, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has won international celebrity by 
a method of catching fleas in a badly 
infested building. He got the janitor 
to tie sheets of fly paper about his 
legs with the sticky side out, and to 
walk up and down the floor in the in- 
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fested rooms. A large number of the 
fleas jumped for his ankles, as they 
were accustomed to do, and were 
caught by the fly paper. 

Fleas on Domestic Animals.—To 
free domestic animals of fleas, sprin- 
kle their fur liberally with insect 
powder, or wash them in a decoction 
of pennyroyal, sassafras, mint, or 
other strong vegetable perfume, or 
in a creolin wash composed for dogs, 
4 teaspoonfuls of creolin, and for 
cats, 2 teaspoonfuls to 1 quart of wa- 
ter. Apply the wash with the hands 
or with a brush, or submerge the 
animals in it for about 5 minutes. 
If cats object to this process, place 
them in a bag composed of some 
strong washable material with a draw 
string, not too tight, about the neck, 
and immerse them for 5 minutes or 
more. - 


RATS AND MICE 


To Destroy Rats and Mice.—Meth- 
ods recommended for destroying rats 
and mice may be summed up as 
the use of poisons, traps, ferrets, 
fumigation, and the rat-proof con- 
struction of buildings. In addition, a 
bacteriological product has been dis- 
covered by the Pasteur Institute which 
communicates to rats and mice an 
infectious disease, not dangerous to 
man or other animals, by which they 
are completely exterminated. The 
loss to the United States from the 
brown or Norway rat alone is said 
to amount to several million dollars 
a year. These animals also spread 
the germs of infectious disease from 
house to house, and the bubonic 
plague or “black death” from city 
to city. An exhaustive list of the 
destructive agencies employed against 
rats and mice in historic times would 
more than fill this volume; but most 
of them are worthless, and only a 
limited number are necessary. 

To Poison Rats.—Mix to a stiff 
dough 1 part of barium (carbonate 
of barytes) with 4 parts of corn 
meal, or 1 part of the barytes with 
7 parts of water. 
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Or spread barytes’ on moistened 
bread and butter or toast. Scatter 
these preparations in small quantities 
in the rat runs. This poison is with- 
out taste or smell, and in the small 
quantities that suffice to poison rats 
or mice is harmless to domestic ani- 
mals. It acts slowly, and the ani- 
mals before dying will, if possible, 
leave the premises in search of wa- 
ter. Hence this is the safest poison 
to employ in dwellings. All recepta- 
cles containing water must be cov- 
ered while this or any other poison is 
in use, and care must be taken that 
there are no leaky pipes or pools of 
water on or near the premises. 

Or insert dry crystals of strych- 
nine in small pieces of raw meat, 
sausage, or toasted cheese. Place 
these in the rat runs. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of strychnine 
sulphate in 1 pint of boiling water, 
add 1 pint of thick sugar sirup, and 
stir vigorously. Soal wheat or oat- 
meal in this strychnine sirup over 
night and spread it about the runs, 
but do not use strychnine in occu- 
pied dwellings, as it is an active poi- 
son, and the rats die in their holes 
before they can escape in search of 
water. 

Or make a dough of phosphorous 
paste with corn meal, oatmeal, or 
flour and a little sugar, and add a 
few drops of oil of rhodium or ani- 
seed. To make phosphorous paste, 
melt 1 pound of lard in a glass fruit 
jar, set it in boiling water, and when 
melted add 4 ounce of phosphorus 
and 1 pint of alcohol. Screw on the 
top and shake the jar vigorously to 
form a complete emulsion. Allow 
this to settle and pour off the spir- 
its, which may be used again for the 
same purpose. 

Or dissolve in a glass fruit jar 4 
ounce of phosphorus in 10 ounces of 
warm water, and mix to form a stiff 
dough with 10 or 12 ounces of rye 
meal, 10 ounces of butter, and 8 
ounces of sugar. Place small quan- 
tities of the dough in the rat run- 
ways. 


But remember that phosphorus 
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readily ignites by friction, and the 
rats may carry it into their holes and 
set the place on fire; hence it is not 
as safe to use as barytes or strych- 
nine. 

To Stop Rat Holes—Where the 
rat holes are visible, pour a little 
water into them at night, and after 
the ground about them becomes 
damp, sprinkle a thin layer of caus- 
tic potash or chloride of lime in and 
about the holes. The damp potash 
sticks to the rats’ feet and produces 
sores. In attempting to lick these 
they communicate the sores to their 
mouths. 

Rats caught in traps after the use 
of caustic potash are often found to 
have a mass of sores about the feet, 
tail, and mouth. They will usually 
leave the buildings before death. 
Hence where the holes can be found, 
this method is preferable to poison. 

Or the holes may be coated with 
soft tar, or stuffed with burdock or 
cockle burs. 

To Stop Mouse Holes.—Protect the 
bottoms of sideboards, cupboards, 
and the like with a layer of sheet 
tin; or cover mouse holes in plaster 
side walls with a piece of window 
glass set into the plaster and held 
in place by plaster of Paris. Filling 
the hole with plaster does no good, 
as the mice will gnaw through again. 

Or place a little bag full of Cay- 
enne pepper in the hole. 

Or mix red pepper freely with the 
paste used to patch wall paper, and 
with it paste paper over mouse holes 
in the walls. 

Or line cupboards with newspa- 
pers or wall paper, using a paste 
that contains red pepper. 

Or plug mouse holes with newspa- 
pers soaked in a solution of red pep- 
per. 

Or hang a bag containing pepper- 
mint in infested cupboards, ward- 
robes, and the like. 

Or scatter mint 
shelves and drawers 
them. 

Or mingle tartar emetic or nux 
vomica with suitable bait. This 
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sickens mice without killing them, 
and discourages their visits. 

Camphor placed in trunks or 
drawers will repel mice as well as 
moths. This is especially useful to 
preserve flower and garden seeds from 
mice. Mix gum camphor with the 
seeds freely. It will not harm them. 

To Trap Rats.— Use preferably 
the thin flat rat trap of iron or steel 
having a coiled spring and wire fall 
released by a baited trigger. When 
rats are numerous, procure several 
of these and scatter them about the 
premises. The trap should be large 
enough and the bait adjusted the 
right distance from the mouth, so 
that the fall will strike the rat at 
about the back of the neck and kill 
it. 

The French wire-cage traps are 
also useful, and many homemade de- 
vices are recommended. A common 
cask partly filled with water may be 
converted into a rat trap by taking 
out one end, cleating it, and replac- 
ing it, after rasping off enough of 
the wood around the edge of the 
head so that it will slip easily in 
and out of the barrel. Drive a cou- 
ple of large wire nails at opposite 
sides of the head, and balance the 
head on them across the top of the 
barrel. Cut a notch on either side 
as sockets for the nails to prevent 
the head from slipping. Before using 
this trap, tack one or two shingle 
nails into the rim of the barrel so 
as to temporarily prevent the head 
from tipping, and place any suitable 
bait on the head of the barrel for a 
few days or a week, so that the rats 
will become accustomed to feeding 
there. Fasten pieces of raw meat to the 
head of the barrel by means of glue 
or tacks, taking care that it balances 
evenly, and remove the shingle nails. 
When the rats renew their visits, the 
first one to step on the edge will 
cause the head of the barrel to re- 
volve on itself and drop him into the 
water beneath, when, if properly ad- 
justed, the head will resume its place 
and be ready for the next comer. 

Or the head of the cask may be 
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covered with stout wrapping paper 
and baited for a few nights. Then 
a couple of slits may be made cross- 
wise in the middle of the wrapping 
paper and reénforced by means of 
pieces of whalebone glued to the pa- 
per and running along the cut edge 


“*A Cask Covered with Paper.” 


and on to the uncut margin. The 
rat walking to the middle of the 
sheet causes the paper to give way 
and drop him inside. The whale- 
bones spring the paper back to place, 
in readiness for the next. 

To Bait Traps.— Bait rat traps 
with pieces of bologna sausage, oat- 
meal, toasted cheese, buttered toast, 
sunflower seeds, or pumpkin seeds, 
or all of these used in succession. 
The bait must be changed frequently, 
as rats are very suspicious, and the 
location of the traps must be fre- 
quently changed. If wood or steel 
traps are used, insert a stick through 
the trap after baiting, light a bun- 
dle of paper, and smoke it thorough- 
ly. This covers the scent of the 
hands. 

Or place a few drops of oil of 
rhodium or aniseed on or about the 
trap. This covers the scent of the 
hands, and also seems to attract rats 
~ and mice. 

Or, if wire rat traps are used, af- 
ter catching one or two rats, do not 
release, but feed them. They thus 
act as decoys for others. When a 
number have been caught, place the 
trap in a tub of water to drown 
them. 

A correspondent suggests releas- 
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ing live rats after coating them 
with a mixture containing phosphor- 
us. Mix with water to the consist- 
ency of milk 4 ounces of glue, 4 
ounces of asafoetida, and 2 ounces of 
potash, and add 4 ounce of phos- 
phorus dissolved in a little alcohol. 
Shake the whole to form a complete 
emulsion. 

Catch one or more rats in a wire 
cage. Take a pronged stick having 
prongs about as long as the rat’s 
neck is thick, wedge the fork just 
behind the animal’s ears, and pin 
him firmly to the floor. He can be 
held in this position without risk or 
difficulty. Roll a bit of newspaper 
into a tight cylinder, set fire to one 
end, and with the lighted end singe 
the hair from his back. This can be 
done without burning the flesh. Fix 
a small paint brush on a long stick 
and after dark apply a coating of the 
phosphoric mixture, slightly warm, to 
the animal’s back, and release him 
near his hole. Just what impression 
is produced by what seems to be the 
ghost of a departed rat reappearing 
in his old haunts would be hard to 
say, but those who have tried the 
experiment report that no rats remain 
in the vicinity to give an account of 
their sentiments. 

Rats in Poultry Houses.—Traps 
or poison used to exterminate rats 
in poultry houses must be protected 
from fowl invasion. This can be 
done by inverting over the trap a 
wooden box or cheese box, with 
holes cut in the sides through which 
the rats can enter. As an additional 
precaution the poison may be placed 
under a smaller box having holes 
through which the rats can merely 
insert their noses without entering, 
and inverting the large box over the 
small one. This will prevent the poi- 
son from being scattered within the 
large box near enough to the open- 
ings to be reached by fowls. Tack 
these boxes to the floor on to stakes 
firmly driven into the ground so that 
they cannot be shoved about. 

Dogs and Ferrets for Rats.—Fer- 
rets in charge of an experienced per- 
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son will drive rats out of their bur- 
rows so that dogs can capture them. 
The ferret is the rat’s most deadly 
enemy, but ferrets in the hands of 
amateurs are not always a success. 
When rats attack a stack of grain, 
hay, or straw, or take refuge beneath 
it, they may be exterminated by 
building around the stack a tempo- 
rary inclosure of fine mesh wire net- 
ting several feet high, and pitching 
the stack over the netting, to be re- 
laid outside. One or more dogs or 
ferrets may be placed inside the in- 
closure to take care of the rats which 
endeavor to escape while the straw 
is being removed. 

A similar method is employed to 
entrap the rats by natives in the rice 
fields of the far East. Temporary 
piles of brush and rice straw are 
built in which the rats accumulate. 
The straw is then removed and the 
rodents are destroyed. 

Fumigation for Rats.—Rats which 
burrow in fields, levees, or rice-field 
dikes may be destroyed by satura- 
ting a wad of cotton in carbon bi- 
sulphide, pushing it into the opening 
of the burrow, and packing down 
the soil. Farm buildings are usually 
not tight enough to admit of fumi- 
gation with this.or any gas. 

Rat-proof Construction.— The use 
of concrete and cement in construc- 
tion is the best means of abating the 
rat nuisance. All sorts of farm 
buildings and other structures are 
now being constructed of: concrete. 
Edison predicts that dwelling houses 
will shortly be made of this material 
from cellar floor to chimney top. 
The foundations of all buildings and 
even whole cellars may be made rat 
proof by this means at very slight 
expense. 

Fill rat holes with a mixture of 
cement, sand, and broken glass or 
sharp bits of stone. Line galleries, 
corn cribs, and poultry houses inside 
or outside with fine mesh wire net- 
ting. Or lay the floors and founda- 
tions in concrete, extending it up on 
the sills. Invert pans over the posts 
of corn cribs, but be sure to make 
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these high enough so that the rats 
cannot jump from the ground on to 
the posts or sills. The posts should 
be at least 34 feet high. 

Ratite for Rats—We make no 
apology for quoting in full the follow- 
ing extract from a circular of the Pas- 
teur Vaccine Company, whose prod- 
ucts are for sale by leading drug- 
gists or can be obtained of the mak- 
ers. This preparation is so unique 
and effective that we unhesitatingly 
recommend it, believing that all who 
try it will regard the suggestion as 
perhaps the best that could be given 
on the subject: 

“Until to-day, the usual means 
employed for ridding private houses, 
stables, corn and hay lofts, etc., of 
the rats, mice, and other small gnaw- 
ing animals which do so much dam- 
age there, were various chemical 
products, of which the principal ele- 
ments were arsenic, strychnine, nux 
vomica, etc., which destroyed them 
by poisoning. 

“ However, the desired result could 
only be thus obtained by each indi- 
vidual rat or mouse swallowing the 
bait, and this necessarily entailed a 
long time when the pests were nu- 
merous, and was even impracticable 
when large spaces required treating. 

“Moreover, the use of these chem- 
ical products was not without dan- 
ger for domestic animals, and hence 
could not be used in poultry yards, 
stables, kennels, pheasantries, farms, 
etc. Children have even been poi- 
soned in this way when the necessary 
precautions were not taken to pre- 
vent them from touching the bait. 

“Now, however, thanks to bacteri- 
ological science, which has made so 
much progress in the last few years, 
it has been established that certain 
microbes become pathogenic for small 
gnawing animals by giving them a 
disease peculiar to their species. 

“This first fact thus made clear, 
we have undertaken to perfect the 
work already done in this direction, 
and have at last succeeded in prepar- 
ing a product which we call ‘ Ratite’ 
and which, when swallowed by rats 
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and mice, gives them a disease not 
only fatal but contagious, while, being 
peculiar to their species, it is quite 
harmless to all other animals. 

“*Ratite’ thus possesses two big 
advantages over the means of de- 
struction employed up to the pres- 
ent, viz.: 

(1) “Té is absolutely harmless to 
man, domestic animals, and game of 
all kind (feathered or otherwise). It 
can thus be utilized everywhere, in 
private houses, farms, stables, fowl 
runs, kennels, pheasantries,  etc., 
without danger of any accident. 

(2) “Not only does it act as sim- 
ple poison by killing the rat or 
mouse which swallows it, but it con- 
tinues its work by contagion, inas- 
much as one of these rodents, hav- 
ing swallowed the ‘ Ratite,’ not only 
catches the fatal disease but becomes 
an infecting agent among its com- 
panions, communicating it by simple 
contact. 

“Lastly. The application of ‘ Rat- 
ite’ being at once simple and with- 
out danger (see directions for use) 
in addition to its real efficacy, will in- 
sure its being preferred to all other 
systems of destruction employed up 
to the present. 

“Directions for Use—Pour out 
the virus in a clean basin, and cut 
up small cubes of bread (pref- 
erably crust) of about 1 cc. Well 
soak the bread until it has_ thor- 
oughly absorbed the liquid, taking care 
that the bread does not become too 
pulpy. 

“Coarse oatmeal or ‘ Quaker Oats,’ 
which readily absorb liquid, may be 
used instead of bread, and this vehi- 
cle is recommended for large areas. 

“Both the preparation and distri- 
bution of bait should be carried out 
in the evening and spread about in 
places frequented by rodents—as far 
as possible in their holes. Six to 
eight days after distribution of the 
bait its effects will be apparent, but 
should any rodents remain after fif- 
teen days, a second application should 
be made at once. The best results 
are obtained by one application of 
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a given quantity of virus rather than 
by extending it gradually over a lon- 
ger period. 

“The virus should be used within 
twenty days of its preparation, which 
is marked on the bottle, and if not 
employed immediately should be kept 
in a dry, dark, and cool place (a 
cellar, for instance). 

“Tt will be noticed that the bot- 
tles are not full, the empty space 
being necessary for its preparation. 

“The odor of this virus is no sign 
of deterioration. 

“The operator should have his 
hands free from cuts or sores, and 
wash them well after preparing and 
distributing the bait.” 

We would recommend that if other 
means prove ineffective “ Ratite” be 
given a trial. 


BLACK AND RED ANTS 


Ants.— The means employed to 
keep the house free from ants are of 
three sorts: preventives, poisons, and 
mechanical methods. 

To Get Rid of Ants.—Place lumps 
of gum camphor in their runways 
and near sweets infested by them. 

Or scatter snuff in their runways, 
or branches of sweet fern or fresh 
green sage leaves or the leaves of 
green wormwood, or lumps of brim- 
stone or flowers of sulphur or red 
pepper or powdered borax. 

Or scrub shelves and drawers with 
strong carbolic soap. 

Or inject diluted carbolic acid into 
crevices whence they issue. 

Or inject gasoline. 

Place any of these substances in 
their runways, and scatter it about 
shelves, pantries, and floors near 
where sweets are kept. 

Or place preserves, cake, and other 
sweets attractive to ants in refrig- 
erators, or small closets, boxes, or 
tables raised on legs set in pans of 
water. Add a tablespoonful of kero- 
sene oil to the water to form a scum 
of oil over the top. 

To Trap Ants.—Place near their 
runs a bit of raw meat or a bone 
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with scraps of meat or a piece of 
bread moistened in molasses on a bit 
of board or wrapping paper. The 
ants will swarm on this, and may be 
lifted and dropped into the fire or 
a ketile of boiling water. 

Or dip a good-sized sponge in a 
sirup made by dissolving borax and 
sugar in boiling water. Wring out 
the sponge nearly dry, attach a string 
to it, and lay it in their runways. 
Have ready a second sponge prepared 
in the same way. As soon as the 
first is infested with ants, lift it by 
the string and drop it into a vessel 
of boiling water and substitute the 
second. Meantime rinse the first, 
moisten it with sirup, and so con- 
tinue until all are destroyed. Hither 
of these plans will exhaust an ordi- 
nary colony of ants ina very few days. 
The sirup containing borax will also 
kill those which get away from the 
sponge and escape the boiling water. 

To Destroy Ant Nests.—First lo- 
cate the nest by placing coarse sugar 
where the ants can find it. Hach 
ant will take up a load of this and 
go directly to the nest. The red ant 
often nests in the walls or floors of 
houses; hence is difficult to eradi- 
cate. Trace the ants to the crevice 
whence they emerged, and inject 
kerosene, gasoline, or, better, bisul- 
phide of carbon into the opening. If 
this fails, the nest is probably some 
distance off, and it may be necessary 
to take up a few boards to locate it. 
When found, apply kerosene, gaso- 
* line, or carbon bisulphide. 

The small black ant ordinarily 
makes its nest under stones in the 
yard. The large black or pavement 
ant also builds out of doors under 
pavements or flagstones in yards. 
To destroy these ants, locate their 
nests and drench them with boiling 
water or kerosene. 

Or introduce carbon bisulphide into 
the ground near the nest. To do this, 
drive a hole into the ground with 
an iron bar, introduce an ounce or 
two of this substance, and cover it by 
immediately filling the hole solidly 
with earth. 
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Or dissolve 2 pounds of alum in 
3 or 4 quarts of boiling water and 
pour this into the nests. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of cyanide of 
potassium in 1 pint of water. Pour 
this into the hole and saturate the 
ground about it. Plug the hole with 
cotton and saturate it with this mix- 
ture. But remember that it is a 
deadly poison. 

Or pour into the hole a strong so- 
lution of carbolic acid in water. 

To destroy the large mounds or 
ant-hills, make a number of holes in 
the mound with a bar or large stick, 
and pour an ounce or two of carbon 
bisulphide into each hole. This sub- 
stance is not expensive and can be 
used freely. Close the hole immedi- 
ately with the foot. The bisulphide 
will penetrate to all parts of the ant- 
hill and kill the whole colony. 


THE WHITE ANT 


This name is a misnomer, as the 
insect is not a member of the ant 
family, although its appearance and 
habits are similar. It is common 
throughout the United States, but 
most numerous and active in the 
Southern States, and in moist lo- 
calities. The insects feed upon mois- 
tened or decayed vegetable matter, 
as the timber of buildings, books, 
papers, and the like. They burrow 
into the interior of these objects and 
sometimes riddle them through and 
through, so that they crumble into 
a mass of dust before any outward 
indication of their presence is ob- 
served, 

Preventive Measures.—To prevent 
the ravages of the white ant, founda- 
tions of buildings, especially in warm 
climates and moist localities, should 
be of stone or cement, and should 
raise the walls well above contact 
with moisture from the soil. A clear 
space of gravel or asphalt next to the 
foundation, and the removal of de- 
cayed wood or vegetable substances, 
is helpful. 

Or impregnate wood that comes in 
contact with the ground, or that is 
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likely to be damp for any reason, 
with creosote. 

Or use for such purposes Califor- 
nia redwood, which is not eaten by 
these insects. 

Destruction of White Ants.—The 
only certain remedy is the fumigation 
of the premises by hydrocyanic-acid 
gas. Frequent inspection of any ac- 
cumulation of books and papers is 
advisable. 


THE COMMON HOUSE FLY 


To Banish Flies. — The preferred 
breeding place of the house fly is the 
manure pit of horse stables. The 
female lays about 120 eggs, which 
hatch in six or eight hours. Thc mag- 
gots or larve reach full growth in 
four or five days, and become adult 
flies in about five days more. Hence 
in the United States a single genera- 
tion is bred in about ten days, and 
twelve to fifteen generations on an 
average every summer. Thus enor- 
mous numbers of flies may be hatched 
in a single manure pile. 

The only effective means to prevent 
or reduce this nuisance is to board up 
a portion of the barn cellar, or build 
a lean-to against the horse stable hav- 
ing a tight trapdoor or screened win- 
dow admitting to the stable, and a 
tight door to permit of removing the 
manure. Such precautions to prevent 
the entrance of flies, and thus to de- 
prive them of their natural breeding 
place, have been proved by experience 
in Washington and other cities to 
greatly abate this nuisance. 

In France the Matin, a Paris news- 
paper, offered a prize of 10,000 francs 
during the winter of 1905-6 for the 
best means of lessening this nuisance. 
The prize was awarded by scientific 
men for a proposal to use residuum 
oil in all cesspools and similar places. 

For each square yard of the pit 
mix 2 quarts of the oil with water, 
and throw into the receptacle. This 
covers the surface with a scum which 
kills all larvee, prevents flies from en- 
tering and laying their eggs, covers 
the contents, and also assists in pre- 
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venting the development of the bac- 
teria of germ diseases. The same sub- 
stances may be mixed with earth, lime, 
or phosphates, and spread upon the 
manure in barnyards, stables, etc. 

Or scatter about horse stables saw- 
dust saturated with dilute carbolic 
acid, 1 part of the acid to 100 parts 
of water, 

Disease from Flies.—The fact that 
flies carry the germs of typhoid and 
other filth diseases is now so well es- 
tablished that no one can have a clear 
conscience who is responsible for an 
open vault or drain or an exposed 
manure pile, if there is sickness in his 
household or neighborhood. In the 
country, farmhouses are usually far 
enough apart, so that the responsibil- 
ity for the abatement of this nuisance 
rests upon the head of the family. 
But in towns and villages the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the local board 
of health, who, upon complaint being 
made, have in most cases ample power 
to enforce sanitary measures. 

To Destroy Flies. — The various 
household measures against flies are 
the use of screens, poisons, adhesive 
fly papers, traps, and various preven- 
tives. 

Have screens for every window and 
door in the house. Removable wire 
screens on adjustable or other wood 
frames are, perhaps, most conveni- 
ent. These may be inserted in the 
windows at will and removed when 
not wanted. 

Or a wooden frame may be made 
the full size of the outer casing of the 
window and covered with wire or cloth 
netting. This may be inserted in the 
spring and removed in the fall, or, if 
desired, and wire net is used, may be 
left during the winter, especially in 
the upper rooms, to prevent children 
from falling out when the windows 
are open. 

Or a cheap, handy way to screen 
against flies is to tack mosquito net- 
ting to the outer window casing so 
as to cover the whole window. This 
is always out of the way, will last 
one season, can be torn down in the 
fall, and replaced cheaply and easily 
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in the spring. If there are children, 
have the screen door made in two sec- 
tions, an upper and a lower, so that 
only the lower section opens when the 
children go in and out. The flies set- 
tle mostly on the upper part of the 
door. Hence this arrangement keeps 
out many flies. Adjust the two sec- 
tions so that the whole door opens 
when pulled from above. Flies will 
come down the chimney even when 
there is a fire in the grate. Hence 
screen the chimney by means of wire 
netting across the top. 

Have screens either half or full size 
made for each window on the same 
principle as a screen door, to fit into 
the outer frame and open outward. 
Hinge on the right side top and bot- 
tom, same as a door, and place hooks 
or bolts on the left side top and bot- 
tom to fasten in place. Use double 
hinges, and in the fall the screen can 
be lifted, leaving half of the hinge on 
the window frame. Protect this with 
suitable oil or paint, and the screen 
can be adjusted in the spring with 
little trouble. 

Or tack wire or cloth screen to the 
outer frame of the window, to cover 
either the lower sash or the entire 
frame. 

Or this may be done from the in- 
side by tacking at the side first, then 
all around, and facing below. 

Or, if the outside shutters are no 
longer in good repair, they may be 
converted into frames for screens. Cut 
out the shutters from the frames and 
replace with wire screen cloth. These 
are very convenient, as they cover the 
whole window, and when it is being 
washed, or it is otherwise desirable, 
the screens can be opened out of the 
way. In winter time they can be 
taken from the hinges and by varnish- 
ing the wire to prevent rust they can 
be preserved from year to year. 

To Mend Screens.—To mend a wire 
window or door screen that has not 
become too rusty to work with, take 
a square piece large enough to reach 
firm wire on all sides of the damaged 
part. Ravel the edges of the patch, 
taking off two or more wires on each 
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side to leave a fringe a quarter of an 
inch or more in width all around. 
Then, with the flat side of a pair of 
pincers, bend this fringe down at 
right angles. Place the patch in posi- 
tion and push the bent fringe through. 
Bend the fringe in toward the center, 
and place it in firmly by putting a small 
board against it and hammering it 
gently on the other side. The patch 
will hold, and flies cannot crawl un- 
der its edges. 

Preventives Against Flies. — Flies 
are said to abhor sweet clover. Place 
in bags made of mosquito netting and 
hang them about the room. 

Or sprinkle about the room oil of 
sassafras or oil of laurel. The latter 
has been used by the butchers of 
Geneva from time immemorial. 

Or use oil of lavender or lavender 
buds. 

Or soak houseleeks for five or six 
days in water, and wash pictures, fur- 
niture, and woodwork with the de- 
coction. 

Or boil onions in a quantity of 
water and wash picture frames, mold- 
ings, and delicate woodwork, using a 
soft cloth or a brush. 

To prevent flies from settling on 
windows, wash them in water contain- 
ing kerosene and wipe with a rag 
moistened in kerosene. 

To Make Poisonous Fly Paper.—To 
make poisonous fly paper, dissolve 6 
drams of chloride of cobalt and 2 
ounces of brown sugar in 1 pint of 
boiling water. Saturate blotting paper 
with this solution and put a small 
square of the paper in a saucer of 
water, or use the solution itself, but 
remember that it is a deadly poison. 

Or mix 1 teaspoonful of laudanum 
and 4 teaspoonful of brown sugar 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of water. Ex- 
pose in saucers. Keep away from 
children and pets. 

Or boil 4 ounce of quassia tips in 
1 quart of water, and add 8 ounces of 
molasses or brown sugar. 

Or dissolve 2 drams of mastic of 
quassia in 4 pint of water, and add 2 
tablespoonfuls of molasses or browr 
sugar. 
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Or make strong green tea and 
sweeten with sugar. 

Or mix 4 teaspoonful of black pep- 
per and 1 teaspoonful of sugar with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cream. 

Or mix 1 tablespoonful of black 
pepper, 1 tablespoonful of molasses 
or brown sugar, and the yolk of 1 
egg. Beat to a paste. Flies will eat 
freely any of the above if exposed 
where they congregate, and will be 
killed by them. 

To Make Sticky Fly Paper.—Melt 
4 pound of rosin, and dilute to the 
consistency of molasses with 4 ounces 
or more of sweet oil or lard oil. 
Spread this with a brush on two or 
more sheets of manila wrapping paper, 
leaving an inch or more margin all 
around. Place the sticky surfaces of 
each pair of sheets together, and when 
wanted pull them apart. This is also 
a useful preventive against ants and 
other insects. 


THE MOSQUITO 


Dangers from Mosquitoes. — A 
world-wide campaign is being carried 
on to exterminate the mosquito pest. 
The reason of this is found in the re- 
cent discovery that mosquitoes are the 
sole means whereby malaria and yel- 
low fever are communicated to man, 
and the suspicion that they com- 
municate other diseases. The fact that 
mosquitoes and malaria seem to go 
together has long been noted, and like- 
wise the fact that malaria seems to 
be contracted after nightfall, but un- 
til recently the part played by mosqui- 
toes in communicating malaria was not 
understood. The notion that the mists 
arising from swamps and stagnant 
water at nightfall convey the germs 
of malaria to man is now quite ex- 
ploded. In 1880 Lavaren, a surgeon 
in the French army at Algiers, first 
identified the parasites of malaria in 
human blood. In 1898 two English- 
men, Manson and Ross, showed posi- 
tively that malaria is transmitted by 
mosquitoes. In 1900 two English 
physicians, Sambon and Lowe, occu- 
pied a house in one of the most mala- 
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rial districts in the world, the well- 
known Campagna in Rome. The house 
was screened against mosquitoes. The 
two men were quite free from malaria 
and chills, while people living near by 
in houses not screened were fever-rid- 
den. Mosquitoes which had_ bitten 
malarial patients were sent to Eng- 
land and allowed to bite persons who 
had never had malaria or been ex- 
posed to it, but who thereupon devel- 
oped typical cases of the disease. 

Similar experiments made by a med- 
ical commission of the United States 
Army near Quamados, Cuba, prove 
that the mosquito also transmits yel- 
low fever. The commission erected a 
small wooden building tightly sealed 
and screened against mosquitoes. For 
63 days seven noncommune men occu- 
pied this building. They used un- 
washed bedding from the beds of 
genuine yellow-fever patients without 
contracting yellow fever. 

In another experiment a house was 
built having two rooms separated by 
wire screens. The house was tightly 
screened against mosquitoes. Its en- 
tire contents were disinfected, and 
both rooms were occupied by persons 
not immune to yellow fever. Mosqui- 
toes which had bitten yellow-fever pa- 
tients were placed in one room, but 
not in the other. In the room con- 
taining no mosquitoes none had yel- 
low fever, but in the other room six 
out of the seven that were bitten 
by mosquitoes developed genuine cases 
of the disease. These experiments led 
to scientific observations which have 
proved that a certain species of mos- 
quito—the Anopheles—is present in 
all malarial and yellow-fever districts, 
but apparently not elsewhere; and also 
that the germs of malaria required 
for their development during a part 
of their life history occur as parasites 
in the bodies of the Anopheles mus- 
quito, 

These facts are stated at length to 
remove all doubts about the connec- 
tion between malaria and yellow fever 
and the mosquito, and to impress the 
fact that such diseases are prevent- 
able. If they occur in any locality, 
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the responsible heads of families can- 
not have a clear conscience until they 
have sought and removed the cause-— 
namely, all near-by ponds or puddles 
of stagnant water in which mosquitoes 
breed. 

Life History of Mosquitoes.—The 
mosquito passes through four distinct 
stages: egg, larva, pupa, and adult. 
The female deposits her eggs, from 
75 to 300 in number, toward the lat- 
ter part of the night or early morning 
on the surface of stagnant pools, She 
rarely deposits them on running water 
or pure water that is frequently 
stirred. The egg hatches in about 
twenty-four hours or more, according 
to temperature. It produces the larva 
or well-known wiggler or wiggletail 
which everyone may see in rain barrels 
or pools of stagnant water. The young 
larva rests just beneath the surface 
of the water, but breathes the outer 
air through a respiratory tube located 
at the tip of the abdomen. The larve 
cannot live more than a minute or 
two if unable to reach the surface to 
breathe, and to this fact is due the 
common method of destroying them 
by means of a film of petroleum on 
the surface of the water. 

In five or six days the larvee change 
into pupe. In about two days more 
these assume the form of the ordinary 
adult mosquito. Hence in hot weather 
a generation of mosquitoes develops 
in from eight to ten days. Consider- 
ing the number of eggs laid by a sin- 
gle female it will be readily seen that 
countless millions of these pests may 
breed in a single pool, pond, or swamp 
during one summer season. 

To Destroy Mosquitoes. — Happily, 
the experiments of scientific observers 
seem to indicate that mosquitoes do 
not usually fly very far from the pools 
in which they were hatched. They re- 
quire as breeding places pools of stag- 
nant water that remain undisturbed 
for from ten days to two weeks, and 
they may be completely destroyed by 
covering the surface of these pools 
with a thin film of petroleum or kero- 
sene oil. Hence the problem of ex- 
terminating mosquitoes is strictly a 
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local one, and the means are quite 
within the reach of every responsible 
person. Farmhouses are often far | 
apart, so that all the mosquitoes about 
the house and farm buildings are bred 
on the place. Consequently, the re- 
sponsibility for exterminating them is 
purely an individual one. 

Or a group of neighboring farmers 
can often be persuaded to act in har- 
mony, or at least to permit an enter- 
prising neighbor to take measures to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes in 
their vicinity. 

School children may be encouraged 
to undertake the extermination of 
mosquitoes in an entire school dis- 
trict, or boards of health may be per- 
suaded to take up the problem and 
appoint voluntary or paid representa- 
tives to wage a war of extermination 
through the entire community. 

Kerosene for Mosquitoes.——To de- 
stroy mosquitoes, apply petroleum or 
kerosene oil to the surface of the 
pools, puddles, or marshes in which 
they breed. One ounce of kerosene 
is sufficient for 15 square feet of stag- 
nant water. Thus a tank or pool 10 
feet across would require about 14 
pints of the oil. 

To apply the oil on small puddles, 
tanks, or pools, it is only necessary to 
pour it on the surface or scatter it to 
windward with a wide sweep of the 
arm. The oil will spread itself over 
the surface in a uniform film. But 
for larger ponds, marshes, and pools 
overgrown about the edges with grass 
or weeds which may prevent the oil 
from penetrating to every part, it is 
better to use an ordinary sprayer hay- 
ing a fine nozzle, such as is used for 
spraying fruit trees with Bordeaux 
mixture. This may be applied in pools 
by wading or from a raft or boat. 

A single application of oil kills all 
eggs laid upon the surface and all 
wigglers previously hatched. The film 
of oil prevents their coming to the 
surface to breathe, hence they are suf- 
focated or “drowned.” The oil does 
not prevent the female mosquito from 
attempting to deposit her eggs on the 
surface, but destroys her in the act 
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of doing so; consequently, until the 
oil evaporates, the breeding of mos- 
quitoes is totally prevented. The film 
of oil, if undisturbed, will not evapo- 
rate for a week or more, and at least 
ten days will be required after it has 
evaporated for a generation of mos- 
quitoes to mature. Hence in absolute- 
ly still water where there is no current 
to carry off the oil, two applications 
a month will be quite sufficient. In 
covered tanks, drains, and cesspools 
not exposed to the sun, one application 
a month should be enough. But those 
who are fighting mosquitoes must re- 
member that after a rain an old tin 
can, the print of a cow’s foot in the 
mud, or a puddle left in a wagon rut 
or hollow may breed enormous num- 
bers of mosquitoes if it remains un- 
disturbed for a period of ten days or 
more. Hence a few days after a rain 
the ubiquitous small boy should be 
sent abroad with a small waterpot 
having a fine nozzle and containing 
a gallon or more of kerosene, and he 
should be instructed to cover the sur- 
face of these pools with a layer of the 
oil. Tin cans before being thrown 
on the dump should have the bottoms 
knocked out or a few holes punched 
in them with a can opener. An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure. 

To Destroy Mosquitoes by Drain- 
age.—This needs little comment. Ob- 
viously, if swamps, pools, and the like 
have tile or other drains laid beneath 
their surface so that the water is en- 
tirely drawn off, mosquitoes cannot 
breed in them. But open drains are 
themselves favorite breeding places of 
mosquitoes. Hence these should be 
spread with oil, especially along the 
edges where grass and weeds make 
the current sluggish. If there is much 
current, they should be sprayed two 
or three times a month. 

Rain barrels, buckets, and all other 
receptacles about the premises in which 
water collects should be emptied at 
least once a week or, if possible, per- 
manently. Draining is the most satis- 
factory way to fight mosquitoes, as it 
is much easier to get people’s interest 
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in the subject thoroughly aroused by 
one concerted effort than it is to try 
keeping it up by spasmodic efforts 
from month to month and from year 
to year. 

Screens for Mosquitoes. — Cover 
with fine wire screens rain barrels, 
cisterns, and all receptacles for drink- 
ing water that cannot be treated with 
kerosene or emptied frequently, and 
go over them occasionally with a cloth 
moistened in kerosene, taking care not 
to let any oil drip into the water. 
This will effectually prevent mosqui- 
toes from squeezing through the screen 
to lay their eggs. 

To Destroy Mosquitoes with Fish. 
—The small pools, marshes, swamps, 
and streams having shallow pools with 
stagnant edges which are used as 
watering places for stock, and hence 
cannot be covered with kerosene, 
should be stocked with small fish, as 
the top minnow and the sunfish (or 
“pumpkin seed”). Both these species 
feed on the wigglers and will quickly 
rid any infested waters of them. The 
pumpkin seed is preferable, as it is 
equipped with spine rays which pro- 
tect it from the larger fish. But the 
top minnow is suitable for small pools 
and ponds where there are no pike or 
pickerel. 

When depending upon fish to keep 
the watering places of stock clear 
from mosquitoes, be on the lookout 
against prints left by the hoofs of 
animals in the mud on margins of 
ponds, where, of course, the fish can- 
not approach. These must be treated 
occasionally with kerosene. 

Household Remedies. — To screen 
all doors, windows, and other open- 
ings, including the entrance to the top 
of the chimney and to the cellar win- 
dows, against mosquitoes may be, in 
malarial and yellow-fever districts or 
during epidemics of contagious dis- 
eases, a matter of life and death, and 
is the best preventive at all times 
against the annoyance of the pests. 
An open porch or piazza fitted with 
movable screens or hinged screens that 
can be opened during the daytime if 
desired, is a great convenience and 
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luxury in mosquito-ridden districts. 
If mosquitoes. crawl through the 
screens, rub the latter just at twilight 
with a cloth moistened in kerosene, or, 
if preferred, one of the essential oils, 
as pennyroyal or other preventives. 

Or burn Persian insect powder or 
pyrethrum in sitting or sleeping-rooms 
during the evening, moistening the 
powder with a little water and shap- 
ing it by hand to a rough cone about 
the size and shape of a chocolate 
drop. Place these cones in a pan 
and thoroughly dry them in _ the 
oven. When wanted, set fire to the 
top of one, which will smolder slowly 
and send up a thin column of pun- 
gent smoke, not harmful to man but 
stupefying to mosquitoes. Twe or 
three of these cones burned during the 
evening will give much relief from 
mosquitoes in sitting rooms. The 
smoke does not, however, kill the in- 
sects, and is merely a palliative. 

Or, to kill mosquitoes found in the 
evening on ceilings of sitting rooms 
or bedrooms, nail to the end of a 
broom handle or other suitable stick 
a shallow tin cup, such as the top of 
a blacking box, and wet the inside 
with kerosene. When this cup is placed 
under the mosquito, he drops or flies 
against the oily surface and is killed. 
The last two methods are recommend- 
ed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Or place a bit of camphor gum the 
size of a butternut on iron or tin and 
hold it over the flame of a lamp until 
it evaporates. Do not let it take fire. 
The smoke which fills the room will 
stupefy the mosquitoes. 

Or scatter oil of pennyroyal about 
the room. 

To Prevent Mosquito Bites. — Di- 
lute oil of pennyroyal with water, or 
make an infusion of pennyroyal leaves 
and apply to the hands and face, or 
rub the bruised leaves on the skin. 

Or apply camphorated spirits, or a 
mixture of 1 part of carbolic acid 
with 3 parts of sweet oil. Take care 
that this does not enter the eyes or 
mouth or any cuts or burns on the 
skin. 
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Or use a mixture of 3 ounces of 
sweet oil, 4 ounce of creosote, and 3 
ounce of pennyroyal. 

To Cure Mosquito Bites. — Apply 
aqua ammonia or salt and water or a 
decoction of tobacco or dilute carbolic 
acid. 

Or crushed smartweed leaves put 
on with a bandage. 

Or a mixture of 2 ounces of sper- 
maceti, 4 ounce of white wax, 1 ounce 
of camphor, and 2 ounces of olive 
oil. Melt with gentle heat and stir 
vigorously. Preserve in covered jars 
for use. 

Plant castor beans about the house. 
These are said to repel mosquitoes. 


ORCHARD, FARM, AND GARDEN 
PESTS 


Every farmer or family living in 
suburban or rural locations should 
invest in a good, practical spraying 
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“The Compressed-air Sprayer.” 


outfit and have in readiness the nec- 
essary ingredients for the different 
kinds of solutions used for spraying 
quickly and conveniently. Such an 
outfit will save its cost many times 
over in the course of a year on any 
farm, or even in a vegetable garden, 
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flower garden, or ordinary lawn with 
shade trees and shrubbery. We 
quote from Dr. Wilhelm Miller, edi- 
tor of the Garden Magazine, as fol- 
lows: 

“The ideal way for you to insure 
yourself against all these troubles is 
to get a spraying outfit, costing 
about $7.50. 

“TI like best the compressed-air 
sprayers, because I am lazy, and 
pumping is hard work. With a doz- 
en strokes of the plunger I can 
charge the machine in half a minute, 
and it will work automatically from 
six to fifteen minutes, according to 
the nozzle opening. It will spray 
three gallons with only two charg- 
ings. This is enough to cover a quar- 
ter of an acre of potatoes or straw- 
berries. 

“Seven dollars and a half may 
seem a lot of money, but a com- 
pressed-air sprayer saves its value 
the first year in the larger and bet- 
ter crops that you get. The outfits 
that cost less are generally more ex- 
pensive of time or material, or both. 
Moreover, a good spraying outfit is 
invaluable if you keep chickens, be- 
cause the best way to keep down lice 
is to spray the henhouse with kero- 
sene. Also you can spray whitewash 
(an excellent vermin killer and dis- 
infectant) in poultry houses and 
barns and on fences and walls much 
quicker than you can apply it with a 
brush. Also it is useful for water- 
ing plants, washing carriages, and 
applying shading material to hotbed 
sash or greenhouse glass. 

“However, no one should plead 
poverty as an excuse for not con- 
trolling the San José scale on his 
premises, because anyone can spray 
a few bushes with the aid of a pail 
and an old whisk broom. Just get 
a quart of the prepared lime-sul- 
phur-salt compound at any seed 
store for forty cents, and dilute it 
with forty quarts of water if you 
use it in November. From Decem- 
ber to February you can use it twice 
as strong with safety. 

“Many people buy these dollar 
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squirt guns, which hold about a 
quart, but they are so slow and tire 
one so quickly that it is better econ- 
omy to buy something that works 
faster and sprays farther. 

“A bucket pump costs about $3.75 
without the bucket, and this is the 
cheapest outfit I would recommend. 
But if you have any small trees to 
spray, you will want a pole with an 
extra seven feet of hose, which costs 
a dollar more. Then you will find 
that the liquid slops over unless you 
get a bucket with a cover that fas- 
tens down tight, and that may mean 
another dollar, or $5.75. By this 
time you will discover that it is very 
awkward to pump with one hand 
and hold up a seven-foot pole while 
spraying your fruit trees, and you 
will be willing to pay twenty-five 
cents more and get a compressed-air 
sprayer. 

“Now, if you are willing to spend 
$6 for a sprayer, you might as well 
pay $7.50 and get the best there is, 
for that includes an anti-clogging 
device, like the ‘ auto-pop,’ which will 
save you the most exasperating fea- 
ture of spraying. 

“Then you will have a brass tank, 
which cannot be corroded by chemi- 
eals or rusted like the tin and iron 
sprayers. It costs less than a knap- 
sack sprayer, and you can carry it 
over your shoulder with the aid of a 
strap, for it weighs, when loaded, 
less than forty pounds. You can 
throw any kind of a spray, from a 
solid stream to a mist that will en- 
velop a tree like a fog. And you 
have only one thing to think of—no 
pumping except once in ten or fif- 
teen minutes.” 

Recipes for Spraying.—The stand- 
ard preparations or solutions for 
spraying are as follows: 

Bordeaux Mixture.——This consists 
of copper sulphate, quicklime, and 
water. The “Standard” formula 
is: copper sulphate, 6 pounds; quick- 
lime, 4 pounds; water, 22 gallons. 

The “Normal” formula is: cop- 
per sulphate, 6 pounds; quicklime, 4 
pounds; water, 45 gallons. More re- 
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cent experiments appear to favor a 
still more dilute solution. 

We recommend for a strong solu- 
tion: copper sulphate, 4 pounds; 
quicklime, 4 pounds; water, 50 gal- 
lons. 

For a weaker solution we recom- 
mend: copper sulphate, 2 pounds; 
quicklime, 2 pounds; water, 50 gal- 
lons. 

In compounding this mixture, first 
put the copper sulphate on a piece 
of cheese cloth, tying the ends to- 
gether so it will not spill, and sus- 
pend it from a stick in a bucket of 
water. Fill the barrel or tank to 
contain the solution half full of wa- 
ter, carefully measuring the amount 
used. When the copper sulphate is 
fully dissolved, pour it into the re- 
ceptacle. Thoroughly slake the lime 
and strain the milk of lime into the 
barrel. Then add sufficient water to 
make 50 gallons. 

Stock Solution. — Weighing the 
copper and lime at the time of mak- 
ing the mixture is sometimes incon- 
venient, but as the mixture deterio- 
rates if allowed to stand, it is not 
feasible to make it up in advance. 
It is, however, a good idea to make 
up stock preparations of sulphate of 
copper and of lime, and have them 
ready for mixing when required. The 
lime should be fresh quicklime and 
when slaked must be covered with 
water to keep out the air. Thus a 
stock mixture can be kept all sum- 
mer without harm. 

To prepare a stock solution of 
sulphate of copper, suspend some 
evening 50 pounds of copper sul- 
phate in 25 gallons of water. The 
next morning, if the water is well 
stirred, each gallon of water will 
contain 2 pounds of sulphate. This 
will form the stock solution of cop- 
per sulphate. The undissolved sul- 
phate must, of course, be removed. 

Put in the spray barrel 2 gallons 
of this solution, which is equivalent 
to 4 pounds of copper sulphate. Fill 
the spray barrel half full of water 
before adding the lime. This is nec- 
essary, because if lime is added to a 
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strong solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, the mixture will curdle. Now 
stir up the water in the lime barrel 
so as to make a dilute milk of lime, 
but do not let it get as thick as 
cream, otherwise lumps will form 
and clog the spray nozzle. To de- 
termine the amount of milk of lime 
necessary (which will depend upon 
the strength you desire), get from a 
drug store a vial of ferrocyanide of 
potassium (yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash). Continue to add lime to the 
mixture as long as drops of the 
cyanide continue to change from a 
yellow to a brown color. When the 
change of color ceases, add another 
pail of milk of lime to make the nec- 
essary amount a sure thing. A little 
too much lime does not do any harm. 
The barrel can now be filled with 
water, and the Bordeaux mixture is 
ready for use. 

This is the most generally useful 
treatment for fungous diseases. 

The strong solution (third recipe) 
may be used on most plants, but for 
cherry trees, peach trees, and water- 
melon vines, the weaker solution 
(fourth recipe) is to be preferred. 

Kerosene HEmulsion.—Experiments 
seem to indicate that all soft-bodied 
sucking insects are destroyed by con- 
tact with kerosene. Pure kerosene 
may be applied to the hardier trees 
in winter when they are not grow- 
ing. For application to growing 
trees and foliage in summer, a mix- 
ture called kerosene emulsion is rec- 
ommended, as follows: hard, soft, 
or whale-oil soap, 4 pound; boiling 


soft water, 1 gallon; kerosene, 2 gal- ' 


lons. 

The soap is first dissolved in the 
boiling water, then the kerosene is 
added and churned by the pump 
from five to ten minutes. Before 
using, this must be reduced with wa- 
ter from one fourth to one tenth its 
strength. A strong emulsion must 
be used for scale insects, as the San 
José scale. 

For plant lice, thrips, red spiders, 
and mealy bugs, weaker solutions 
may be used. Soft-bodied insects 
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and cabbage worms, currant worms, 
etc., can be destroyed by these. The 
emulsion should be made shortly be- 
fore using. 

Formula for San José Scale—A 
special formula for San José scale 
is as follows: whale-oil soap, 1 pound; 
boiling soft water, 1 gallon; kerosene, 
2 gallons. Mix, churn, and reduce 
with 6 times as much water as emul- 
sion. Use this in summer to kill the 
young and tender scales. 

Kerosene without Soap.—Kerosene 
and water, reduced as above, may be 
used instead of the emulsion with 
soap. This requires a pump with a 
kerosene attachment. Select for 
spraying a clear, windy day, so that 
the surplus mixture will evaporate 
rapidly. 

Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate.— 
This mixture is cheap, but is not 
quite as good as the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. It is not much used except on 
fruit that is nearly ripe and on flow- 
ering plants, when it is preferred, be- 
cause the Bordeaux mixture would 
stain them. This is a clear solution 
and leaves no stains. The formula 
is as follows: copper carbonate, 5 
ounces; ammonia (26 per cent 
Beaumé), 3 pints; water, 45 gallons. 

Mix the copper carbonate with a 
little water into a paste. Mix the 
ammonia with 7 or 8 times its 
amount of water. Put the paste 
into the diluted ammonia and stir 
until dissolved. Add enough water 
to make 45 gallons. When it has set- 
tled, use only the clear blue liquid. 

Copper Sulphate Solution. — The 
same chemicals are used here as in 
the Bordeaux mixture. The formula 
is: copper sulphate, 1 pound; water, 
15 to 25 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in the 
water and it is ready for use. For 
peaches and nectarines, use the weak- 
er solution. This must never be ap- 
plied to foliage, but must be used in 
winter and spring before the buds 
open. A very much weaker solution 
—1 pound to 250 gallons of water— 
can be used for trees in leaf in place 
of the ammoniacal copper carbonate. 
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This solution may be combined with 
arsenical insecticides. 

Potassium Sulphide—This is ex- 
pensive and is chiefly used for treat- 
ing seed grain for smut. The for- 
mula is: potassium sulphide, 14 
pounds; water, 25 gallons. For 
spraying, use 4 ounce to 1 gallon of 
water. This is a very powerful germ 
killer. 

Corrosive Sublimate.—This is used 
on seed potatoes to prevent scab. 
The proper formula is: corrosive 
sublimate, 1 ounce; water, 7 gallons. 
This is also a disinfectant. It is very 
poisonous and corrodes metals. 

Formalin or Formaldehyde.—This 
is naturally a gas, but is sold com- 
mercially in the form of a 40 per 
cent solution in water. It is not a 
poison, but the fumes are irritating 
to breathe. It is the best fungicide 
for prevention of smut in grain and 
scab in potatoes. For seed potatoes 
the formula is: formalin, 4 pint; 
water, 15 gallons. Immerse the po- 
tatoes for 2 hours in this solution. 

The formula for seed wheat or 
oats is: formalin, 1 pound; water, 
50 gallons. Immerse the seed for the 
same length of time. 


Sulphur.—This is useful in pre- 
venting mildew on plants. Sprinkle 
dry powdered sulphur over the 


plants, or spray with the following 
solution: sulphur, 1 pound; water, 5 
gallons. 

The fumes of burning sulphur are 
powerful as a disinfectant, fungicide, 
and insecticide, but they kill the 
plants as well. Hence sulphur must 
not be burned in hotbeds or green- 
houses. 

Paris Green.—The active principle 
of this well-known insecticide is ar- 
senic. It should be of a bright-green 
color, and should be bought of a re- 
liable dealer, because it is often 
adulterated. The formula varies in 
strength according to the use intend- 
ed. A general formula would be: 
Paris green, 1 pound; water, 100 to 
250 gallons. 

For fruit trees, add 1 pound of 
quicklime to prevent injury to the 
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foliage. Paris green and Bordeaux 
mixture can be applied together with 
perfect safety, so as to spray for in- 
sects and fungous diseases at the 
same time. Add 4 to 12 ounces of 
Paris green to 50 gallons of Bor- 
deaux mixture. This will kill all 
chewing insects. 

Paris green may be dusted on 
foliage in a dry condition. The for- 
mula is: Paris green, 1 part; flour, 
dust, or ashes, 10 to 20 parts. 

The proper solution for potato 
bugs is Paris green, 1 pound; water, 
100 gallons. 

For peaches and other tender- 
leaved plants, use Paris green, 1 
pound; water, 200 gallons. 

London Purple.—This contains ar- 
senite of lime and may be dusted on 
plants dry, the same as Paris green. 
When used in solution, the proper 
formula is: London purple, 1 pound; 
water, 200 gallons. 

This is more liable to cause in- 
jury than Paris green, and the latter 
is to be preferred. 

Paragrene and Green Arsenoid.— 
These are patented preparations, 
and when of good quality are per- 
haps as effective as Paris green. 
They are said to require less mix- 
ing. 

Paris green, London purple, and 
other arsenites above mentioned de- 
stroy injurious insects without dan- 
ger to the foliage, and there is no 
good reason for buying these or oth- 
er patented preparations that cost 
more and do not do the work any 
better. 

Whale-oil Soap.— For San José 
scale on dormant trees in winter use: 
whale-oil soap, 2 pounds; water, 1 
gallon. 

For scale or aphis in summer use: 
whale-oil soap, 1 pound; water, 5 
to 7 gallons. This may be quickly 
dissolved by the use of hot water. 

Kerosene Emulsion — Milk For- 
mula. —- Kerosene, 2 gallons; sour 
milk, 1 gallon. Agitate from 3 to 
5 minutes with a pump. Add 15 
or 20 times its amount of water, ac- 
cording to the plants to be sprayed, 
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Crude Petroleum.—This may be useu 
in place of kerosene when it can be 
readily obtained. A crude petroleum 
emulsion is used on the Pacific Coast 
as follows: whale-oil soap, 14 pounds; 
distillate petroleum, 5 gallons. Pre- 
pare as for kerosene emulsion, and 
add 12 to 15 times as much water. 

Kerosene and crude petroleum in a 
mechanical mixture of about 25 per 
cent of the oil is about as effective 
as pure oil and much less injurious 
to foliage. Sometimes, however, in- 
jury results, and it is advisable to use 
the plain oil and water in winter, and 
the dilute kerosene emulsion in sum- 
mer. 

White Arsenic. — This is cheaper 
and of more uniform strength than 
Paris green. It may be used safely 
with Bordeaux mixture, or in connec- 
tion with soda or lime, but it cannot 
be safely used alone. 

Arsenite of Soda for Bordeaux Mix- 
ture. — Sal-soda crystals, 4 pounds; 
water, 1 gallon. Mix and dissolve. Add 
1 pound of white arsenic and boil until 
dissolved. Add water to replace what 
has boiled away so as to leave 1 gallon 
of arsenite of soda. This is stock solu- 
tion. Use 1 pint of this stock solution 
with 50 gallons of Bordeaux mixture. 

Arsenite of Lime—wWhite arsenite 
if used alone may be prepared as fol- 
dows; sal-soda crystals, 1 pound; 
water, 1 gallon. Mix and dissolve. 
White arsenic, 1 pound. Add this and 
boil until dissolved. Fresh slaked 
lime, 2 pounds. Add this and boil 
20 minutes. Add 2 gallons of water 
to make stock solution. Use 1 quart 
of this stock solution to 50 gallons 
of water. 

Arsenite of Lead or Disperene.— 
This preparation is very useful against 
beetles and similar insects, which are 
hard to poison. It can be applied in 
large quantities without harm to foli- 
age, and adheres to the foliage a long 
time. This has been used almost ex- 
clusively by the Gypsy Moth Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts, and is strongly 
recommended by them. It forms a 
whitish coating on foliage, so it is 
easy to see whether or not the ar- 
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senite has been sprayed and when it 
has been washed off by rain. For the 
potato bug it has been found a more 
effective insecticide than Paris green. 
It costs more than Paris green, but 
remains suspended longer in the wa- 
ter, and hence can be applied more 
evenly and goes farther. The for- 
mula is: arsenite of lead, 1 to 2 
pounds; water, 50 gallons. It is ready 
for use as soon as the paste is mixed 
with the water. 

Hellebore.— This poison is not so 
strong as Paris green and other ar- 
senites, and loses its strength after 
being exposed to the air, hence it can 
be used to spray fruit a short time 
before ripening. It is in common use 
on currants, gooseberries, and other 
small fruits. It may be applied either 
dry or mixed with water. For a solu- 
tion use fresh white hellebore, 1 
ounce; water, 3 gallons. Apply when 
thoroughly mixed. This is for insects 
which chew, as turnip worms, goose- 
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berry worms, currant worms, and saw- 
flies. 

Lime, Sulphur, and Salt Wash. — 
This mixture is commonly used on the 
Pacific Coast against the San José 
seale. The formula is: lime, 15 
pounds; sulphur, 25 pounds; salt, 15 
pounds. Water, sufficient to make 50 
gallons after boiling. 

This wash may be boiled in an iron 
kettle. Heat the water before adding 
the lime and sulphur. The sulphur 
must be thoroughly dissolved. 

Pour the mixture through a strainer 
into the sprayer. The best results are 
obtained by applying this wash while 
warm. It must be applied only in 
the winter while the tree is dormant. 
This is used against the San José 
seale, apple and pear scab, and leaf 
curl. 

Oregon Wash.—Same as lime, sul- 
phur, and salt wash, but substitute 
blue vitriol for salt. Use in the same 
manner for the same purposes. 
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ADHESIVES—PASTES—MUCILAGE—GLUE—CEMENT—SPECIAL 
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The family workshop is in several 
respects one of the most important 
rooms in the house. From the stand- 
point of economy a reasonable invest- 
ment in the equipment of such a 
room will, in the long run, pay for 
itself many times over. A good 
equipment includes a convenient work- 
bench, good tools, and a supply of 
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nails, screws, and other hardware; 
utensils, and materials for soldering 
and tinkering of all sorts; various 
adhesives; paint and varnish; appli- 
ances for simple metal working, 
woodworking, and working in leather, 
and many other incidentals too nu- 
merous to mention. A good rule in 


furnishing the workroom is to buy, in 
the first instance, only a limited num- 
ber of the most necessary articles, 
and to purchase others as needed; 
but in purchasing to make sure that 
each article is the best of its kind. A 
few good tools, well cared for, will 
be found much more serviceable than 
a large number of inferior imple- 
ments that are constantly getting out 
of order. Only those who are obliged 
to live in restricted quarters, as per- 
sons who are boarding or living in 
city “flats,” realize the total saving 
resulting from the numerous small 
economies that can be practiced in a 
well-equipped workroom. On _ the 
other hand, those who occupy larger 
houses have more needs of this sort. 
And to farmers and others who live 
in partly settled rural neighborhoods 
some equipment of this kind is indis- 
pensable. 

Order in the Workroom.—From 
the standpoint of convenience, and 
time saving, much depends upon the 
condition in which the various con- 
veniences of a workroom are kept. 
It is too often the case that nobody 
knows where to find the hammer or 
the screw-driver, and it is necessary 
to search various parts of the house 
to find out whether or not there is a 
supply of nails or screws available 
for a certain use. Sometimes this is 
due to the lack of a suitable place 
for a convenient and well-equipped 
workroom, but more often such waste 
of time in useless running to and fro 
is due to thoughtlessness and failure 
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to appreciate the value of order and 
time. 

Educational Value of Manual 
Work.—From the educational view- 
point the workroom is (or ought to 
be) next in importance to the library. 
And in the earlier years of childhood 
it is probably of superior importance. 
Every boy and girl should have man- 
ual training in all the domestic arts. 
To know how a thing can be, or 
should be, done is of very little value 
in comparison with the acquisition of 
skill and ability to do it and do it 
properly. Many persons nowadays— 
when it is customary to send for the 
carpenter or the plumber, or to take 
articles to be repaired to the cabinet- 
maker or the harness maker or the 
iron worker—are wont to say that 
they could do these things for them- 
selves if they had a mind to, but that 
it is cheaper and easier to have them 
done by others, and that they have 
therefore no need to acquire the nec- 
essary skill. Aside from the question 
of economy that is involved, this is 
a very shortsighted view to take of 
the matter. It is impossible to use 
the fingers without at the same time 
using the brain. And it is also im- 
possible to use for any other purpose 
those parts of the brain that govern 
the use of the fingers. Hence, if the 
fingers are not used in a great vari- 
ety of ways, certain parts.of the 
brain are not properly developed and 
the mind is limited and restricted in 
certain important ways in its devel- 
opment. 

The Good Old Days.—It has been 
pointed out that the American farm- 
er of the past generation carried on 
in the neighborhood of sixty to sev- 
enty different processes on the farm 
that in modern times have given rise 
to as many different arts or trades. 
The pioneer farmer had necessarily 
to be his own blacksmith, iron work- 
er, carriage ironer, wheelwright, car- 
riage painter, carpenter, cabinet- 
maker, harness maker, bootmaker, 
shoemaker, and so on—just as his 
wife had to be her own spinner, 
weaver, dyer, dressmaker, tailor, soap 
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maker, and the like. In those days 
there were no artisans in the vicinity 
of the pioneer farmhouse. No one 
could be called in, nor could the 
work be sent out to be done by oth- 
ers. Hence so many necessary tasks 
accumulated that the boys and girls 
of the family were obliged at a very 
early age to master a large number 
of domestic arts and processes. The 
natural desire felt by all children to 
equal or exceed their models resulted 
in the acquisition of considerable 
skill, which was thus transmitted 
from father to son, and from mother 
to daughter, through generations. 
Modern Conditions.—The invention 
of modern labor-saving devices, and 
the resulting division of labor and of 
the arts and crafts into many differ- 
ent branches, has, to a large extent, 
taken these processes out of the or- 
dinary home. Even in rural districts 
the increase in population and the 
improved means of transportation 
have produced the same _ change. 
Thus it is the exception rather than 
the rule for a farmer to mend his 
own harness or to half-sole his own 
boots, to make repairs on his prem- 
ises, to paint and varnish—or in some 
cases even to whitewash. All these 
different tasks are let out to persons 
who do them by the day or hour at 
prices that would formerly have been 
prohibitory. The argument that the 
farmer himself makes more money 
than he did formerly, that his time is 
therefore more valuable, and that it 
is cheaper for him to have work done 
by others than to do it himself, is 
sometimes put forth as though it 
were unanswerable. Whether or not 
it is cheaper in dollars and cents to 
neglect the family workroom and 
hire everything done, the saving of 
money will be dearly won if it re- 
sults in the making of cheap men. 
And the most thoughtful students of 
present-day conditions fear that this 
is the present tendency. The minds 
of children are turned over to the 
common schools, their morals to the 
Sunday schools, and their hands and 
fingers are neglected altogether ex- 
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cept for what they learn in play. 
This is a convenient arrangement, 
and obviously at the moment saves 
time and trouble for the parents; but 
it offers little assurance of the devel- 
opment of a sort of manhood and 
womanhood in the children that will 
not in time to come be a source of 
much more serious trouble. 

Give the Children a Chance.—The 
tendency to simplify farm work by 
hiring everything done that can be 
done instead of doing the work at 
home, and to simplify housework by 
the purchase of patent washing and 
cleaning preparations, the employ- 
ment of laundresses, dressmakers, 
and the like, should be resisted by all 
intelligent persons on account of the 
educational benefit to the children of 
doing such work in the home. The 
example is something in itself, but it 
is even more important to give the 
children an opportunity to lend a 
hand in the actual work, and to ac- 
quire the skill and ability to perform 
the necessary household processes for 
themselves. Farm work and _ house- 
work are regarded more and more in 
the light of drudgery in proportion 
as they become simplified, since sim- 
plicity leads to routine and monot- 
ony. To diversify the work of the 
house and of the farm is the first 
step in the direction of increasing its 
educational benefits to the rising 
generation, and this diversity can and 
should be brought to a focus in the 
family workshop. 

Equipment of the Workroom.— 
Hence set apart, if possible, a clean, 
tight, and dry wood shed or other 
outhouse, a part of the attic, or some 
room of the house that will not be 
required for other purposes, or a 
well-lighted corner of the cellar if it 
is dry, well ventilated, and has a ce- 
ment or other hard, tight bottom. 

Purchase, if possible, a good car- 
penter’s bench with a wood vise and 
also an iron vise and other conveni- 
ences. Or, better still, visit a cabi- 
netmaker’s or carpenter’s shop in the 
vicinity and obtain permission to 
make a sketch, with measurements, of 
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his workbench. Purchase the ueces- 
sary lumber and build a similar 
bench for yourself. 

If you buy a chest of tools, be sure 
to purchase good ones. It is much 
better to buy a small collection of 
first quality than a large number of 
inferior make. Or buy a hammer, 
saw, brace and bits, screw-driver, and 
such other common tools as are abso- 
lutely necessary —each of the best 
quality that can be obtained—and 
add to these from time to time as 
special work is to be done that you 
know, if done by others and paid for, 
would cost more than the tools neces- 
sary to do it for yourself. Thus in 
time a collection will be made of 
really valuable tools that with proper 
care will never need to be replaced. 

Arrangement and Care of Tools.— 
It is quite customary to buy tools in 
a chest or cabinet or to make such a 
receptacle in which to store them. 
But it is more convenient, if the 
workshop is dry and its contents are 
not likely to be distributed, to ar- 
range the tools on the wall behind 
the workbench on a series of nails or 
hooks so adjusted that each article 
will be most convenient to the hand. 
Then paint the outlines of the va- 
rious tools on the surface of the wall. 
Thus it is obvious at a glance just 
where each tool belongs, and whether 
or not the one desired is in its place. 
Tools that are not in frequent use 
can be protected from rust by a 
coating of collodion dissolved in 
ether or alcohol. This can be kept 
ot hand in a small, tightly corked 
vial. Or other substances can be 
used that are recommended elsewhere 
in this volume. Saws and other tools 
having cutting edges that are used 
more frequently can be rubbed with 
a few drops of machine oil before 
being returned to their places, as this 
is not likely to evaporate before they 
are next used. 

The mere presence of a carpenter’s 
bench and necessary tools will sug- 
gest the advisability of building clos- 
ets and cupboards containing drawers, 
racks, trays, and other conveniences 
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in which to keep hardware, adhe- 
sives, paint and varnish, and the 
miscellaneous implements and mate- 
rials required for all sorts of -house- 
hold use. 

Dry articles can be kept in empty 
boxes that have contained oatmeal or 
other cereals; nails and screws and 
the like, in empty baking-powder or 
other tins. A collection of pint, 
quart, and two-quart glass fruit jars, 
with patent stoppers and tight rub- 
ber rings to prevent evaporation, will 
be found most convenient receptacles 
for paints, varnishes, and other liq- 
uids. All such receptacles can be 
labeled and arranged in orderly fash- 
ion. Thus habits of neatness, order, 
and system can be instilled in the 
minds of children, and the peace and 
happiness of the household be spared 
from the annoyance of unnecessary 
search for this or that. 

Various Utensils—In addition to 
a good workbench, a number of spe- 
cial utensils are so necessary in va- 
rious ways to the average family that 
they should always find a place in 
the family workshop. Among these 
are vises (including two bench vises 
—one for wood, the other for metal) ; 
also a small hand vise, a good solder- 
ing iron with solder and soldering 
liquid; a good-sized iron’ gluepot 
made in two parts after the fashion 
of the double boiler; a small paint 
mill; a good-sized earthen or porce- 
lain mortar and pestle; suitable 
weights and measures; a grindstone 
or emery wheel, whetstone, and oil- 
stone for sharpening tools; and —if 
it can be afforded—foot or power 
lathes for turning and working both 
wood and metal. Of course the ex- 
pense of stocking a workshop in the 
first instance with all these appliances 
would be considerable. But it should 
be borne in mind that they are all 
likely to be needed frequently, that if 
purchased of the best quality and 
given good care they will last a life- 
time, and that if used as often as 
they should be in the ordinary house- 
hold they will pay for themselves 
many times over. 
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In addition to the above, a small 
portable forge or furnace with bel- 
lows, a small alcohol lamp with blow- 
pipe, and one or more crucibles in 
which to melt metals and other sub- 
stances, will be found exceedingly 
convenient. This list might, of 
course, be indefinitely extended to in- 
clude chemical apparatus, electric 
batteries, and other devices for elec- 
troplating and the like, but these are 
special interests, and cannot be re- 
garded equally as necessary in the 
average household as those above 
mentioned. 

Nails.— Among uncivilized tribes, 
the earliest nails were doubtless the 
thorns of the locust, or other trees, 
which sometimes reach the length of 
6 or 8 inches, and become nearly as 
hard as iron. The use of fish bones 
was also common. Later, wooden pins 
were employed, being driven through 
holes burned by hot irons. The first 
iron nails were hand-forged with ham- 
mer and anyil. But nails are now 
made by machinery in great variety 
and enormous numbers. 

Kinds of Nails—TFifty years ago 
there were upwards of 3,000 different 
kinds of nails, all under different 
names perfectly understood by per- 
sons manufacturing and using them. 
The United States Government now 
classifies nails as cut, wrought, horse- 
shoe, shoe, barbed, composition, but- 
ton, carpet, coffin, sheathing, gal- 
vanized, harness, leather-work, pic- 
ture, siding, slating, trunk, upholstery, 
weather-tiling, and screw. Of these, 
the cut, wrought, and horseshoe nails 
are by far the most important. The 
trade commonly recognizes common, 
fence, sheeting, casing, box, flooring, 
finishing, fine finishing, light barrel, 
lining, roofing, shingle, slating, clinch, 
boat, cooper, tobacco, zinc, copper, 
tinned, and galvanized nails, and nu- 
merous brands of brads, tacks, and 
spikes. 

Sizes of Nails—Nails are known by 
the trade as two penny, three penny, 
and so on, the letter “d.” being used 
as an abbreviation. The standard of 
measurement is supposed to ve the 
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weight of 1,000 nails, that is to say 
1,000 six penny nails will weigh 6 
pounds. One thousand ten penny 
nails, 10 pounds, and so on. But these 
figures are only approximate, and 
vary considerably. The best authori- 
ties recognize as standard for “com- 
mon cut nails” 978 six pennies in 6 
pounds, 754 eight pennies in 8 pounds, 
and in “finishing nails” the number 
is much larger, amounting to 1,176 
six pennies in 6 pounds. Hence many 
carpenters and others who use nails 
in large quantities, order them by 
the keg of wholesale dealers, and 
specify the length and quality wanted. 
The accepted lengths of standard 
steel-cut nails are as follows: two 
penny, 1 inch; three penny, 1} inches; 
four penny, 14 inches; five penny, 1? 
inches; six penny, 2 inches; seven 
penny, 23 inches; eight penny, 2% 
inches; nine penny, 2% inches; ten 
penny, 3 inches; twelve penny, 34 
inches; sixteen penny, 3% inches; 
twenty penny, 4 inches; thirty penny, 
44 inches; forty penny, 5 inches; fifty 
penny, 53 inches; sixty penny, 6 
inches. 

Machine-made nails are very much 
cheaper than formerly, selling ordi- 
narily at about 4 cents a pound re- 
tail, or 34 cents wholesale in quan- 
tities of 100 pounds. 

Driving Nails undoubtedly has a 
distinct educational value. It brings 
into play certain muscles and thus 
develops a corresponding section of 
the brain. There is no more useful 
occupation for a boy than to give 
him plenty of nails, a hammer, saw, 
and a quantity of lumber and let him 
amuse himself by building to his 
heart’s content. 

Mixed WNails—Many retail hard- 
ware dealers in towns and cities put 
up for sale 5- or 10-pound boxes of 
mixed nails in assorted sizes suitable 
for family use. Or any dealer in 
nails will fill such an order. A box 
containing an assortment of nails of 
all sizes will be found exceedingly 
useful. Or a tray with compart- 
ments ranging in size from 2 to 4 
inches square and 13 or 2 inches deep, 
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each containing a different size of 
nails, will be found even more con- 
venient. 

Driving and Drawing Nails —A 
nail can be driven more readily, es- 
pecially into hard wood, if it is first 
oiled or run through a piece of soft 
yellow soap. A rusty nail may be 
drawn more readily if it is started by 
a blow of the hammer to loosen the 
rust, 

Or hold a red-hot iron on the head 
of the nail to expand it and draw at 
once. As it begins to cool, it will 
draw out readily. 

Screws. — Screws can be driven 
more easily if oiled, soaped, or even 
thoroughly wet in the mouth with 
saliva. If the wood is soft, dip the 
screw in liquid glue. This will make 
it hold better. Or first make a gim- 
let hole, somewhat smaller than the 
screw, fill it with powdered rosin, and 
heat the screw before driving it. To 
remove a rusted screw, apply a hot 
iron to the head before using the 
screw-driver. To loosen the screw of 
a nut, pour a little kerosene oil over 
it and wait until it has had time to 
soak in. Jar the nut slightly with a 
hammer to loosen the rust. 

Saws.—Saws are of many kinds, 
but for ordinary use, two or three 
will be found sufficient. These are 
the crosscut saw, the rip saw, and 
the keyhole saw. The teeth of the 
crosscut saw are finer and set more 
closely together, giving the sawdust a 
fine granular appearance. The teeth 
of the rip saw are larger and set 
wider apart. The keyhole saw is 
small and pointed, so that it can be 
inserted in small openings and the 
like. The labor of sawing will be 
much lightened by using a saw 
adapted to the work in hand, and by 
oiling or greasing the saw blade oc- 
casionally, especially if the wood is 
wet or gummy. 

To Recut Files Chemically.—Dis- 
solve 8 ounces of soda in 2 quarts 
of water, immerse the files in this, 
and boil 15 minutes to clean them. 
Rinse with cold water, pour over 
them in an earthen vessel a solution 
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of 1 pint of sulphuric acid in 4 
quarts of water, and let stand over 
night. Remove them, wash with hot 
water, and oil them to prevent rust. 
The acid water may be bottled and 
used again. 

Sandpaper.— To make sandpaper, 
grind in an iron mortar a quantity of 
broken window glass and sift it 
through a coarse or fine sieve, accord- 
ing to the quality of sandpaper re- 
quired, on a piece of cartridge or 
other tough, smooth paper, previous- 
ly coated with glue. Cut the paper 
to convenient size, tack it on a board, 
and apply by means of a brush thin 
hot glue of about the consistency of 
mucilage in such a way as to leave a 
half inch margin all around. Let 
stand until the glue is stiff and apply 
the glass. Shake off and save the 
surplus of glass, which may be used 
again. Care must be taken not to 
breathe the flying fragments of glass, 
as they are very poisonous. 
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Adhesives.—Adhesives are a class 
ef substances capable of attaching 
themselves to the surface of solid bod- 
ies, and thus, when interposed between 
them, of uniting such bodies. Vari- 
ous substances and compounds have 
adhesive or sticky properties. Among 
these are the gums arabic, tragacanth, 
and senegal; dextrin, gelatin or glue, 
isinglass or fish glue; various resins, 
as shellac, rosin, etc.; casein, from 
the curd of milk and cheese; India 
rubber, gutta percha, litharge, and 
other substances too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Various preparations of these sub- 
stances may be loosely classed accord- 
ing to their composition in the order 
of their adhesive power, as paste, mu- 
cilage, glue (either solid or liquid), 
and cement. But these terms hardly 
have a definite meaning, and are often 
used interchangeably. Some knowledge 
of the origin and properties of the 
different substances used in adhesive 
compounds will be of much assistance 
in preparing and using them. 
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Dextrin.—A substance formed from 
starch, rice flour, or cornstarch, also 
known as British gum or starch gum, 
It is used as a substitute for gum 
arabic, as a size for mucilage, and 
especially for the backs of postage 
stamps and sealing envelopes. 

Gluten.—A substance believed to be 
produced by the action of a ferment. 
It is formed in flour by uniting or 
mixing it with cold water. Gluten is 
the substance which retains the car- 
bonic-acid gas in bread making, and 
thus assists in the process of raising 
bread. 

Gelatin.—Gelatin is produced from 
certain animal membranes by the ac- 
tion of hot water. Isinglass, calf’s- 
foot jelly, and glue are chiefly com- 
posed of gelatin. It absorbs water, 
which causes it to swell, and may be 
dissolved in hot water or acetic and 
other acids. The addition of alcohol, 
corrosive sublimate, or tannic acid to 
a solution of gelatin in water causes 
the gelatin to be thrown down. 

Glue.—The glue of commerce is dry 
gelatin having a more or less brown- 
ish color according to its purity. 
White or pale glue is the best. It is 
a hard, brittle, glossy substance which 
usually comes in thin sheets. Glue is 
obtained by cleansing scraps of hides, 
hoofs, and horns with lime, and boil- 
ing them until changed into gelatin. 

Glue can also be made from bones, 
but this is of inferior quality. Pre- 
pared or liquid glue is ordinary glue 
dissolved in water with the addition 
of acids that have the power to dis- 
solve glue without heat and hold it in 
a state of solution. 

Isinglass.—Dry gelatin is prepared 
from the air bladder of sturgeon and 
other fish, such as cod, weakfish, hake, 
etc. It is used in preparing jellies, 
blanemange, gum drops, etc.; in mak- 
ing court-plaster, as a size for deli- 
cate fabrics, and as an adhesive. 

Fish Glue is an inferior isinglass 
made from the offal of fisheries. 

To melt isinglass, beat up 4 tea- 
spoonful of white of egg in 1 pint of 
water. Add 4 ounces of isinglass, 
and melt over a slow fire. 
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To detect adulteration by gelatin, 
drop a sample of the suspected isin- 
glass into vinegar. Pure isinglass will 
swell like jelly, while gelatin will be- 
come hard. 

Or put a sample in cold water. 
Pure isinglass becomes cloudy and 
white, and the adulteration becomes 
jellylike and clear. 

Resins.—F or the various resins hav- 
ing adhesive qualities including rosin, 
shellac, and the like, see under “ Var- 
nish.” 

Gutta Percha.—The hardened milky 
juice of a large tree growing in the 
East Indies. It is insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and readily dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon, benzol, chloroform, and oil of 
turpentine. It deteriorates rapidly 
when exposed to the air, and becomes 
brittle and useless. It is chiefly used 
for coating submarine telegraph wires 
and other metallic articles under 
water. 

Caoutchouc, gum elastic, or India 
rubber is the juice or sap of several 
tropical plants growing in the East 
Indies and South America. It is ob- 
tained by cutting the bark and drying 
the juice over smoky fires, which im- 
part its black color. It is elastic and 
waterproof. When combined with 
about 25 per cent of sulphur and 
raised to a temperature of about 270° 
F., it is converted into soft vulcanized 
rubber; by the addition of 50 per cent 
of sulphur and heating to 300° F., it 
becomes hard vulcanized rubber or 
ebonite. 

To Choose Adhesives.—An adhesive 
should be selected according to the 
nature of the substances to be united 
and the use to which they are to be 
put. If the right cement is employed, 
the hardest and smoothest surfaces, 
as glass and polished metals, may be 
united so firmly that they will break 
anywhere rather than where the parts 
are cemented, 

To Use Adhesives.—The object of 
using adhesives is to bring two sur- 
faces into such intimate contact as to 
make them practically one, and not to 
interpose between them any perishable 
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layer or thickness of the adhesive it- 
self. Most adhesives are more brit- 
tle than the substances which they 
unite; hence the best work is done 
when the adhesive penetrates into the 
pores of the materials on both sides 
and brings the particles of both sur- 
faces closely together, so that the 
strength of the materials themselves 
is added to that of the adhesive in a 
union which may be stronger than the 
adjacent parts. 

The presence of any foreign sub- 
stance, as dirt, grease, or bubbles of 
air, hinders adhesion. Heating the 
surfaces to be joined promotes it by 
expanding the pores and thus enabling 
them to absorb more of the adhesive. 
Heating the adhesive itself also as- 
sists. 

Moreover, heat tends to drive away 
the air. Hence the hotter one can 
handle the parts and the adhesive the 
closer they can be brought into con- 
tact and the less adhesive will be re- 
quired. 

To Use Glue.—To get the best re- 
sults from glue, it should be thin and 
hot, and the parts should be at least 
warm enough to prevent the glue from 
being chilled by them. As glue is 
gummy and elastic, the parts, when 
possible, should be squeezed together 
by means of a vise or under clamps 
tightened by a screw, so as to squeeze 
out the excess of glue and bring the 
parts into intimate contact. The arti- 
cles should be left in the vise until the 
glue is set. 

To Use Cement.—Resinous cements 
which are used in a melted state will 
not do good work unless the adjacent 
parts are heated above the point at 
which the resins melt. 


PASTES 


Flour Paste. — Ordinary paste is 
made by mixing wheat flour or rice 
flour with water, with or without boil- 
ing. It may be improved by the ad- 
dition of various other adhesives, as 
rosin, gum arabic, and glue, and also 
by the addition of alum. 

To make simple .cold flour paste, 
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mix 1 tablespoonful of flour with 1 
teacupful of cold water. Add a few 
drops of carbolic acid or other pre- 
servative. 

Or, for library paste, dissolve 4 
ounce of alum in 1 pint of warm 
water. Stir in flour to the consistency 
of cream, carefully breaking all lumps. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of powdered resin 
and 5 or 6 cloves, or a few drops of 
oil of cloves, and boil until it thick- 
ens. Thin, if necessary, with a little 
hot water. Put in an earthen or glass 
vessel, as a glass fruit jar tightly cov- 
ered, and keep in a cool place. Soften 
when needed with warm water. This 
paste is suitable for scrapbooks and 
similar articles, and is better for such 
uses than a paste or mucilage contain- 
ing gum arabic. 

To soften library paste, add a few 
drops of water and melt the paste 
with gentle heat. 

Or to 1 heaping teaspoonful of 
flour add 4 teaspoonful of pulverized 
alum. Rub smooth with a little cold 
water. Mix with boiling water to the 
consistency of cream and boil until it 
thickens. 

To Preserve Flour Paste——Add to 
each half pint of flour paste not con- 
taining alum 15 grains of corrosive 
sublimate. This prevents the forma- 
tion of mold and preserves the paste 
from the attacks of insects and ver- 
min. Add also a few drops of oil of 
lavender, rosemary, or cloves, or any 
of the essential oils, and a few drops 
of carbolic acid. 

Paper Hanger’s Paste. — Mix 4 
pounds of flour, } pound of powdered 
alum, and } pound of pulverized rosin. 
Rub up this mixture with a small 
quantity of warm water until smooth 
and free from lumps. Mix with boil- 
ing water to the consistency of cream 
and boil until it thickens. 

Or use cornstarch or wheat starch 
or rice flour instead of wheat flour. 

To use this paste, spread it freely 
on the paper, then lay or fold the 
pasted sides lightly together. This 
assists in distributing the paste evenly 
and also in handling the paper. Af- 
ter the upper end has been attached, 
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the lower part may be unfolded as it 
goes on the wall. The wall should 
first be coated with a thin glue size 
made of about 4 ounces of glue to 1 
gallon of water. 

Or make a glue size by dissolving 10 
ounces of glue in 24 gallons of water. 
Mix 9 pounds of bole, an earthy sub- 
stance resembling clay, with water 
to the consistency of cream, and strain 
off the water through cheese cloth. 
Add the moistened bole to the glue 
size and stir in 2 pounds of gypsum. 
Strain through cheese cloth and dilute 
with boiling water. This is an ex- 
cellent paste for old walls covered 
with one or more coatings of white- 
wash. 

Rice Paste or Japanese Cement.— 
Mix powdered rice with a little cold 
water, rubbing it until smooth and 
free from lumps. Add boiling water 
and boil, stirring constantly, until it 
thickens. This is an excellent library 
paste, suitable for scrapbooks and all 
kinds of fancy paper work. 

Or it may be used to paste strips 
of transparent paper used to mend 
tears in valuable books, as it is nearly 
transparent when dry. For all fine 
paper work, it is much superior to 
paste made of wheat flour. 

Flour Cement.—A paste of wheat 
flour and cold water worked with the 
fingers into a stiff dough is a useful 
cement for attaching the metal tops 
to glass articles and other similar pur- 
poses. It requires two or three days 
to harden. 

Flour Paste with Sugar.—The ad- 
dition of 1 tablespoonful of sugar to 
1 quart of flour paste increases its 
adhesiveness and tenacious quality. 


MUCILAGE 


Gum arabic ané similar substances, 
as gum tragacanth, senegal, and the 
like, are readily soluble in water, and 
hence form the base of the liquid ad- 
hesives known as mucilage. 

Gum-arabic Paste. — Dissolve 24 
ounces of gum acacia in 2 quarts of 
warm water. Stir in 1 pound of wheat 
flour to form a paste. Add 14 ounces 
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of sugar of lead and 1} ounces of 
alum dissolved in water. Stir and 
bring to a boil with gentle heat. Re- 
move the mixture from the fire, but 
before it boils, and cool for use. Thin, 
if necessary, with a solution of gum 
arabic in water. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of gum arabic 
in 1 pint of water. Add 4 ounce of 
laundry starch and 4 ounce of white 
sugar mixed with a little cold water 
to a thick paste free from lumps, and 
boil in a double boiler until the starch 
becomes clear. Add a few cloves or 
a few drops of any essential oil as a 
preservative. 

Or mix 4 ounces of gum arabic, 3 
ounces of starch, and 1 ounce of sugar 
in a dry mortar. Add cold water to 
make a paste as thick as melted glue. 
Bottle for use. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of gum arabic 
in 2 ounces of water and thicken to a 
paste with starch. 

Gum-arabic Cement. — Dissolve 4 
ounce of gum arabic in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. Add plaster 
of Paris to make a thick paste. Ap- 
ply with a brush to the broken edges 
of glass, china, and earthenware. 
Press or tie together, and let stand 
two or three days. The article can- 
not be broken again at the same place. 
The whiteness of this cement adds to 
its value. 

Or dissolve 8 ounces of gum arabic 
to a thick mucilage with water, add 
12 ounces of plaster of Paris and 24 
ounces of sifted lime. Mix well. Use 
to cement broken marble. Heat the 
cement and also the edges of the mar- 
ble, and apply with a brush. 

Gum arabic is also mixed with plas- 
ter of Paris and other substances to 
form pastes and cements. 

Mucilage.—To make mucilage, put 
3 ounces of gum arabic in a glass bot- 
tle with 4 pint of cold water. Let 
stand 24 hours and stir occasionally. 
Add a few whole cloves or a few 
drops of any of the essential oils to 
prevent molding. 

Or mix 14 ounces of gum ara- 
bic and 14 ounces of gum tragacanth. 
Add 4 pint of water and dissolve. 
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The solution may be made much more 
quickly by the use of gentle heat by 
means of a double boiler or other- 
wise. 

Or mix 8 ounces of gum arabic or 
gum tragacanth, 3 ounces of distilled 
vinegar, and 1 ounce of white sugar. 

Or 6 ounces of gum arabic, 1 
ounce of acetic acid, 1 ounce of white 
sugar, and 5 ounces of water. 

Botanical Mucilage.—Mix 5 ounces 
of gum arabic, 3 ounces of sugar, 2 
ounces of starch, and 5 ounces of 
water. Boil and stir until very thick 
and white. Thin with hot water if 
necessary. Use for mounting pressed 
flowers and other botanical specimens. 

Ivory Mucilage—Mix 2 ounces of 
pulverized gum arabic and 1 ounce 
of calomel. Add water to make a 
thin paste. Use for gluing on ivory 
veneers, piano keys, and the like. 

Label Mucilage—Mix 4 ounce of 
gum arabic, 10 grains of sulphate of 
aluminum, and 5 ounces of water. 
This will attach labels to wood, tin, 
or metal, and will not become moldy. 
Before attaching the label, free tin 
or metal surfaces from grease by 
washing them with a dilute solution 
of caustic soda or potash by means 
of a rag or brush. 

Or dissolve 24 ounces of glue in 
10 ounces of water. Add 5 ounces 
of rock candy and 14 ounces of gum 
arabic. Brush this upon paper while 
lukewarm and allow it to dry. It 
keeps well without sticking,and when 
moistened will adhere firmly to clean 
glass or tin. 

Dextrin Mucilage.— Dextrin and 
gelatin or glue treated with glycerin 
are also used to make mucilage. 

Dissolve dextrin in hot water to 
the consistency of cream or honey. 
Add a few drops of any of the es- 
sential oils or alcohol as a preven- 
tive. 

Dextrin mucilage is used on the 
backs of labels, envelopes, postage 
stamps, etc. To make the kind of 
mucilage used on the United States 
postage stamps, dissolve 2 ounces of 
dextrin in 5 ounces of water. Add 
1 ounce of acetic acid, and when the 
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dextrin is dissolved, add 1 ounce of 
alcohol as a preservative. 

Or use gelatin in place of dextrin 
in the above. 

To Preserve Mucilage.—Mucilage 
composed of gum arabic and dextrin 
is liable to become moldy and to de- 
cay. It may be preserved by the ad- 
dition of alcohol or a few drops of 
any of the essential oils, as oil of 
cloves, lavender, etc.; or a few whole 
cloves, or a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, or carbolic acid or creosote in 
such quantity that the odor is just 
apparent; or corrosive sublimate, 
salicylic acid, or boracic acid. 

If the use of these is objection- 
able, the addition of 10 or 12 grains 
of sulphate of quinine to 4 pint of 
mucilage is a good and safe preserv- 
ative. Ordinary quinine pills dis- 
solved in hot water may be used for 
this purpose. 


GLUE 


Liquid Glue.—Prepared or liquid 
glue is a solution of glue with water 
kept liquid by the addition of 1 fluid 
ounce of strong nitric acid to 1 
pound of dry glue. 

Or add 3 ounces of commercial 
acetic acid to 1 ounce of glue. 

Or mix 2 ounces of glue, 2 ounces 
of vinegar, and 2 ounces of water; 
dissolve in a double boiler and add 
1 ounce of alcohol. 

Or dissolve 4 pound of the best 
pale glue in 14 pints of water and 
add 4 pint of vinegar. 

Or put any quantity of the best 
glue broken in small pieces in a glass 
fruit jar and cover with 1 part of 
vinegar or dilute acetic acid and 5 
parts of water. Set the jar in a ves- 
sel of hot water, and let stand until 
the glue is melted. In all these cases 
the glue will dissolve more rapidly 
if allowed to stand a few days in 
cold water, which may be poured off 
when the glue is wanted. 

Or dissolve in a double boiler 8 
ounces of the best pale glue in 4 pint 
of water. Add slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, 4 ounce of pure nitric acid. 
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Bottle and cork for use. This can 
be used cold for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and does not thicken, decay, 
or become moldy, but is not water- 
proof. This recipe has often been 
sold as a trade secret. 

Other proportions recommended 
are equal parts by weight of glue 
and water and jt their combined 
weight of nitric acid; e. g., melt 10 
ounces of glue in 10 ounces of water 
and add 2 ounces of nitric acid. 

Or dissolve 10 ounces of glue in 20 
ounces of water and add 1 ounce of 
nitric acid. Any of these is a pow- 
erful adhesive which is always ready 
for use. 

Or dissolve 6 ounces of glue in 16 
ounces of water and add 1 ounce of 
hydrochloric acid and 14 ounces of 
sulphate of zinc. This is a perma- 
nent liquid glue which will not spoil 
under ordinary household conditions. 

Or mix 1 ounce of clear gelatin, 1 
ounce of glue, } ounce of alcohol, and 
1 tablespoonful of powdered alum. 
Add 2 ounces of commercial acetic 
acid. Melt in a double boiler. Bot- 
tle and cork for use. 

Flexible Glue—The addition to 
any of the above liquid glues of one 
fourth by weight of glycerin in pro- 
portion to the amount of glue em- 
ployed, imparts a flexible quality 
which prevents the glue from crack- 
ing and is useful for all flexible sur- 
faces, as leather, paper, bookbinding, 
and the like. 

Photograph Glue.—Mix 3 ounces 
of chloral hydrate and 43 ounces of 
gelatin and dissolve in 13 ounces of 


water. Let stand 2 or 3 days. Use 
for mounting photographs. 
Waterproof Glue.—Dissolve in a 


double boiler 4 pound of best white 
glue in 1 quart of skimmed milk. 
Stir occasionally until the mixture 
has the consistency of glue. Apply 
with a brush. This hardens to a 
durable waterproof cement. The ad- 
dition of a few drops of nitric acid 
converts this mixture into liquid glue 
or mucilage. 

Portable Glue.—Melt in a double 
boiler 5 ounces of glue and 2 ounces 
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of sugar with 8 ounces of water. 
Pour into small molds to dry. Dis- 
solve when required in warm water. 

Or dissolve 4 pound of best white 
glue in hot water, and strain through 
cheese cloth. Dissolve 2 ounces of 
best isinglass in water to the consist- 
ency of cream. Mix the two solu- 
tions in a glass vessel. Add 1 pound 
of pure brown sugar, put the ves- 
sel in boiling water, boil, and stir 
until it thickens. Pour off into small 
molds to harden. When cold this 
’ cement is solid and portable. When 
required for use it may be softened 
by holding it over steam for a 
moment, or wetting it with the tongue 
and rubbing it on the surfaces to be 
cemented. It is used for cementing 
paper, leather, and many other ma- 
terials, and is doubly valuable on ac- 
count of its convenience, being always 
ready for use. 

Or mix 1 ounce of isinglass, 1 
ounce of parchment, 2 drams of su- 
gar candy, and 2 drams of gum 
tragacanth. Add 1 ounce of water 
and boil until dissolved. Pour into 
molds for use. This may be wet with 
the tongue or otherwise and rubbed 
on the edges of paper, sill, or leath- 
er to cement them. It is recom- 
mended for sealing letters. 

Isinglass Adhesives.— Pure isin- 
glass, which may be dissolved read- 
ily in water, is a very strong adhe- 
sive. 

Isinglass is an animal tissue ob- 
tained chiefly from the air bladders 
of certain fish. The substance used 
in place of glass in stove windows, 
sometimes improperly called isin- 
glass, is a stone or mineral, the cor- 
rect name of which is mica, 

Dissolve isinglass in hot water, 
using a double boiler, and apply with 
a brush to glass, china, or marble. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of isinglass in 
1 or 2 ounces of alcohol and add a 
tablespoonful of water. Apply to the 
edges of broken glass or similar ar- 
ticles with gentle pressure, and the 
fracture will hardly be noticeable. 

Or isinglass may be dissolved in 
about its own weight of brandy, gin, 
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alcohol, or other spirits. This solu- 
tion makes the best cement for glass 
and porcelain. 

Or mix 2 ounces of isinglass and 
1 ounce of gum arabic, cover with 
95 per cent alcohol, cork loosely, and 
put the bottle in boiling water until 
dissolved. This is the best and most 
delicate cement. Used by opticians, 
jewelers, and others whose trades re- 
quire the finest workmanship. 

Spalding’s Liquid Glue.—Dissolve 
in a double boiler 1 pound of pure 
isinglass in 1 pint of soft water. 
Add slowly, stirring constantly, 2 
ounces of nitric acid. This is a per- 
manent liquid glue, which is always 
ready for use and will not mold or 
putrefy. Bottle and cork to prevent 
evaporation. Used for wood, leath- 
er, paper, and, in the absence of 
special adhesives, for many other 
purposes. 


CEMENT 


Armenian or Diamond Cement.— 
Dissolve to the consistency of thin 
cream 6 lumps of gum mastic, each 
about the size of a large pea or about 
4 dram each, in 3 drams of 95 per 
cent alcohol. Fill a 2-ounce vial 
loosely with isinglass broken in small 
pieces and cover with water. When 
the isinglass is slightly , softened, 
pour off the water, cover with French 
brandy, and add two small lumps 
(10 grains) of gum ammoniacum 
powdered and dissolved in as little 
alcohol as possible. Mix the two 
solutions and dissolve with gentle 
heat in a double boiler. Keep in a 
glass bottle closely stoppered, and 
when required for use set the bottle 
in boiling water. 

This celebrated adhesive has been 
used from time immemorial by the 
jewelers of Turkey, who are mostly 
Armenians. The formula was brought 
to England by a former British con- 
sul, and this preparation has been 
widely used with uniformly good re- 
sults. It is employed in the Orient 
to ornament watch cases and other 
jewelry with diamonds and other 
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precious stones by simply gluing or 
cementing them on. The stone is set 
in silver or gold, the lower part of 
the setting being shaped to corre- 
spond with the part to which it is to 
be fixed. The parts are then warmed 
slightly, the glue is applied, and the 
parts thus cemented never separate. 
This cement will unite polished steel 
with other metals or with glass. It 
is suitable for the finest work, and 
may be regarded as absolutely relia- 
ble. So-called Armenian cement as 
commonly found on the market is an 
inferior preparation and is usually 
sold at an exorbitant price. 

Other proportions recommended for 
Armenian cement are as_ follows: 
isinglass, 1 ounce; acetic acid, 1 
ounce; water, 5 ounces; alcohol, 2 
ounces; gum ammoniacum, 4 ounce; 
gum mastic, 3 ounce. Mix and dis- 
solve with gentle heat. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of isinglass in 
6 ounces of water, and boil down to 
3 ounces. Add 14 ounces of 95 per 
cent alcohol, boil two minutes, strain 
through silk, and add while hot 4 
ounce of milky emulsion of ammoni- 
acum and 5 drams of tincture of 
gum mastic. Where instructions are 
carefully followed, this is a perfect 
cement. 

Resin Cement.—A class of cements 
having valuable waterproof qualities 
is made of the gums amber, mastic, 
rosin, shellac, etc., dissolved in spir- 
its or other solvents, and often com- 
bined for various purposes with oth- 
er adhesives or solids, as plaster of 
Paris, clay, iron filings, etc. Bees- 
wax is often combined with these 
resins to soften them and prevent 
excessive brittleness. 

Shellac Cement for China and 
Glass. — Sealing wax, the principal 
ingredient of which is shellac, or 
powdered shellac itself, may be used 
as a cement by dusting the edges of 
chinaware or other articles with it, 
heating them until the shellac runs, 
and pressing them firmly together. 
Failure to get good results by this 
method is due to lack of sufficient 
heat or the use of too much of the 
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material. Or dissolve white shellac 
in alcohol to the consistency of mo- 
lasses, and apply to the edges of 
broken glassware or other glass sur- 
faces to be joined. This sets quickly 
without heat and will stand all ordi- 
nary wear except heat equal to boil- 
ing water. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of white shel- 

lac and + ounce of gum mastic in 1 
ounce of pure sulphuric ether. Let 
the mixture stand for an hour and 
add 1 pint of 95 per cent alcohol. 
Bottle and cork tightly for use. 
Shake well before using. Heat the 
articles to be mended, apply the ce- 
ment evenly with a soft brush, and 
hold the surface together until it 
sets. : 
Or, for so-called Chinese cement, 
put 4 ounces of pale-orange shellac 
in a glass bottle and pour over it 
3 ounces of 95 per cent alcohol, and 
let stand in a warm place until dis- 
solved. This will have the consist- 
ency of molasses. It is suitable for 
wood, glass, jewelry, ivory, and all 
fancy work. It is very strong. 

Shellac Cement for Labeling on 
Metal.—Dissolve 1 ounce of pulver- 
ized borax and 5 ounces of gum shel- 
lac in 1 quart of boiling water. Boil 
until dissolved. Before applying, 
wash the metal with a dilute solu- 
tion of caustic potash or soda and 
wipe dry with a clean cloth. Apply 
the cement warm. For inscriptions, 
size the metallic surface with this 
cement, and write the inscription 
with bronze powder by means of a 
brush. When dry, varnish over the 
bronze. 

Shellac Cement for Rubber.—Soak 
in a glass fruit jar 1 ounce of 
gum shellac in 10 ounces of strong 
aqua ammonia. Let stand 3 or 4 
weeks, or until the shellac is dis- 
solved. Used to cement rubber to 
wood or metal. This cement softens 
the rubber, and after the ammonia 
evaporates, the union will be found 
to be both air-tight and water- 
tight. 

Rosin Cement.—Melt together with 
gentle heat 8 ounces of rosin and 4 
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ounces of sulphur, and pour into 
molds for future use. When wanted, 
grind to powder 2 ounces of this 
mixture, and add 4 ounce of iron 
filings, fine sand, or brick dust. Fill 
the opening in the handle of a knife, 
fork, or other implement with this 
mixture, heat the stock, and force it 
into the handle while hot. 

Or mix 4 ounces of rosin, 1 ounce 
of beeswax, and 1 ounce of fine 
brick dust. This cement is used by 
cutlers. Fill the openings in knife 
handles with this mixture, heat the 
stock of the knife, and force it into 
the handle. When cold it will be 
firmly set. 

Or mix 4 pound of rosin and 1 
pound of brick dust. Melt with gen- 
tle heat. Used by plumbers. Apply 
while hot to joints in lead pipe. 

Or melt together 5 ounces of black 
rosin and 1 ounce of yellow wax, and 
stir in gradually 1 ounce of red ocher 
or Venetian red in fine, dry powder. 
Melt and apply warm. Used by in- 
strument makers for cementing glass 
to metal. 

Or melt 15 ounces of rosin and 1 
ounce of wax, and add 4 ounces of 
whiting previously heated red _ hot 
and mixed while warm. Used by 
glass grinders to hold glass, stones, 
etc., while being polished or cut. 

Rosin and Wax Cement or Bottle 
Wax.— Mix 4 ounces of rosin, 4 
ounces of sealing wax, and 2 ounces 
of beeswax; melt together with gen- 
tle heat. When the mixture boils, 
stir it with a candle. 

Or melt equal quantities of bees- 
wax and rosin. Used to seal bottles. 
First insert a cork into the bottle, 
and then dip the cork an¢. neck of 
the bottle in the melted wuix. 

Grafting Wax.—Melt together with 
gentle heat 1 pound of rosin, 3 
ounces of tallow, and 5 ounces of 
beeswax. Stir continually while melt- 
ing. Pour the mixture into cold wa- 
ter and let stand until cool. Then 
remove from the water and knead 
thoroughly to a homogeneous mass. 
This wax will last for years. It is 
not soft enough to run in_ hot 
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weather not hard enough to crack in 
winter. 

Amber or Varnish Cement.—Dis- 
solve 2 ounces of amber in 3 ounces 
of sulphide of carbon. Apply with 
a brush and hold the surfaces firmly 
together until dry. This cement sets 
almost immediately. 

White-of-egg Cement.—For crock- 
ery, white of egg mixed with pre- 
pared lime, or mixed with the same 
material (ground to powder) as the 
article to be mended, makes a firm 
and durable cement. Apply quickly 
to \the edges and hold firmly to- 
gether until the mixture sets. Do 
not mix more than is required, as 
it hardens very quickly and cannot 
be melted. 

Or use for this purpose the white 
of an egg with plaster of Paris or 
prepared chalk or finely powdered 
oyster shells. 

Or pound the lime or other solid 
to a fine powder and sift it through 
cheese cloth. Apply white of egg 
freely to the broken surfaces. Dust 
on the powder and hold the edges 
together firmly until united. 

For glassware, grind a piece of 
flint glass to the finest powder, mix 
with white of egg, and apply. 

To Mend Ironware.—Make a thin 
paste of finely sifted lime with the 
white of an egg and thicken with 
iron filings. Apply to the broken 
edges and hold them firmly together 
until the cement sets. 

Casein Cement.—Grate 4 ounces of 
old cheese in 4 pint of milk. Let 
stand all day, stirring frequently. 
Stir in 4 ounces of unslaked lime 
reduced to fine powder and sifted 
through cheese cloth. Add the whites 
of 6 eggs and mix all thoroughly 
with an egg beater. This was long 
regarded as a trade secret in Eng- 
land for mending earthenware. 

Or add 4 pint of vinegar to 3 pint 
of milk. Separate the curd from 
the whey and mix the whey with the 
whites of 4 or 5 eggs by means of 
an egg beater, Stir in powdered 
and sifted quicklime to the consist- 
ency of a thick paste. This cement 
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is said to be fireproof and water- 
proof. 

Or dissolve casein in a cold satu- 
rated solution of borax. This is a 
substitute for gum arabic and dex- 
trin for envelopes, labels, and the 
like. 

Or, to mend earthenware, place 
the pieces together and tie them 
firmly as possible by means of a 
string. If one piece of a set is 
broken, two other pieces of the same 
set may be placed one on each side 
of the broken article to assist in 
keeping the pieces together, but care 
must be taken to first wind string 
thickly around the broken plate or 
dish so as to separate it slightly 
from the others and permit liquid 
to flow around it. Then put it in a 
boiler or kettle, cover with cold 
sweet skimmed milk, and let stand 
for an hour or more to get an even 
temperature. Bring to a boil with 
gentle heat and let boil ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Remove from the fire 
and let stand over night. Wash in 
warm water and let stand two or 
three days without using. The dish 
will be found to be as strong as 
new. 

Rubber Cement.— The ordinary 
rubber mending tissue is a conven- 
ient article for repairing cloth, and 
also for flexible rubber surfaces, as 
hot-water bottles and the like. Use 
this mending tissue for umbrellas, 
raincoats, and similar articles requir- 
ing a tight waterproof joint. Lay 
the mending tissue over the break or 
tear. Place on the other side a piece 
of the same fabric and press lightly 
with a hot iron. 

To mend a hot-water bottle, heat 
an artificial rubber band or a piece 
of pure rubber with hot iron, as a 
poker, until it becomes sticky, and 
lay it quickly over the hole or crack. 
Let dry before using. Rubber over- 
shoes can be mended in the same 
way. But hot-water bottles will keep 
longer and not require mending if 
emptied, dried, blown up, and corked 
tightly before they are put away. 

Or apply a patch of oiled silk by 
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means of mending tissue and a hot 
iron, but do not use the iron hot 
enough to melt or injure the rubber. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of gutta percha 
in 4 pound of chloroform. Wash the 
parts to be cemented with a dilute 
solution of caustic potash or soda. 
Cover each freely with this gutta- 
percha solution and let dry for half 
an hour. Then warm each surface 
in the flame of a candle and let dry 
under pressure. 

Or shave India rubber with a wet 
knife or shears to thin strings or 
shreds like yarn. Fill a glass fruit 
jar about one fourth full of these 
shreds and fill it up with high-grade 
benzine. Let stand, shaking occa- 
sionally, for four or five days or until 
completely dissolved. Thin with ben- 
zine, or add more rubber if neces- 
sary to make the mixture of the con- 
sistency of molasses. 

Or dissolve India rubber in highly 
rectified spirits of turpentine. 

Or dissolve 7 grains of India rub- 
ber in 1 ounce of chloroform, and 
add 2 drams of shellac varnish. 

The above are suitable for patch- 
ing boots and shoes, for cementing 
rubber and leather, and either of 
them to wood. Clean the parts to be 
cemented by washing with a dilute 
solution of caustic potash or soda, 
and apply two or three coats to each 
surface. Let dry under pressure. 

Or melt together equal parts of 
gutta percha and pitch. Apply hot. 

Or melt together 4 pound of gutta 
percha, 2 ounces of India rubber, 1 
ounce of pitch, 4 ounce of shellac, 
and 2 ounces of boiled linseed oil. 

Or heat 5 pounds of Venice tur- 
pentine, stir in 8 ounces of shellac 
and 2 ounces of India rubber cut to 
shreds, and stir over gentle heat un- 
til dissolved. When dissolved, add 
10 ounces of liquid storax. Do not 
allow the mixture to boil or burn. 
Apply hot. 

The above are suitable for cement- 
ing metals, leather, rubber, or cloth, 
especially flexible surfaces. 

Or cut up 2 ounces of pure India 
rubber in 1 pound of bisulphate of 
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carbon. Shake until dissolved. Add 
pbenzoin until the mixture is of the 
consistency of thick cream. Apply 
to both surfaces, warm the parts, 
and let dry under pressure. 

This cement is used by shoemakers 
to put invisible patches on shoes, and 
is also suitable for mending har- 
nesses, splicing leather straps, and 
the like. 

To apply, shave the edges of the 
leather on a long bevel, lay over them 
a wet cloth, and press with a hot 
iron to take up any grease that may 
be present, but take care not to use 
an iron hot enough to burn or take 
the life out of the leather. Pour the 
cement on both surfaces quite thick- 
ly, and spread with a brush so as to 
fill the pores of the leather. Warm 
the parts over a flame for a few sec- 
onds until the cement becomes sticky, 
or “tacky,” apply quickly, and ham- 
mer until firmly set. Keep the ce- 
ment tightly corked in a cool place. 

To fasten leather to iron or steel, 
spread over the metal a thin, hot 
solution of good glue, and soak the 
leather in a warm solution of gall- 
nuts before placing it on the metal. 
If fastened in this way the leather 
will tear before separating. 
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Marine Glue.—Dissolve 1 ounce of 
finely divided India rubber in 24 
pounds of crude naphtha. Let stand 
2 or 3 weeks and shake frequently. 
Add 5 pounds of shellac, melt with 
gentle heat, and stir until evenly dis- 
solved. Pour on a marble or stone 
slab to cool and break in pieces 
like glue for use. When required, 
melt with gentle heat, apply a thin 
coating to the edges to be joined, 
and press firmly together. This ce- 
ment is used in foundries, for calk- 
ing ships, joining blocks of marble 
and granite, joining wood to iron, etc. 
It is suitable for all heavy rough 
work exposed to the air. 

Or dissolve in separate vessels by 
means of gentle heat 3 ounces of 
India rubber in rectified sulphuric 
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ether free from alcohol. Mix the 
two solutions. When cool, bottle and 
cork tightly for use. This is suitable 
for fine work. Both of the above re- 
sist the action of hot and cold water, 
and of most acids and alkalies. 
Wood, leather, and other materials 
cemented by them will part almost 
anywhere except at the place mended. 
Thin this glue with ether and apply 
with a brush along the seams where 
leather is sewed, as the soles of shoes. 
This renders the seam air-tight and 
practically unbreakable. The last two 
cements are probably the strongest 
known. 

To prepare the above in large 
quantities dissolve 1 pound of India 
rubber in 5 gallons of cold naphtha, 
and add to this solution an equal 
weight of shellac. Melt with gentle 
heat and stir while melting until 
thoroughly dissolved. This is ex- 
tremely tenacious and is insoluble. 

Lead and Oil Adhesives.—Linseed 
oil boiled to a varnish with litharge, 
and white lead ground in linseed oil, 
with or without various preparations 
of glue or other ingredients, make a 
class of adhesives which have valu- 
able fireproof and waterproof quali- 
ties. 

Mix 4 ounces of linseed oil with 4 
ounces of slaked lime, and boil until 
stringy. Pour into tin molds and let 
dry indoors or in the shade. This 
will dissolve when wanted like glue. 
It will withstand fire and water. 

Or boil 4 ounces of linseed oil with 
4 ounces of litharge until the mix- 
ture is stringy, and add 8 ounces of 
melted glue of the consistency of mo- 
lasses. Use this cement for leaders, 
the joints of wooden cisterns or 
casks, and similar places. It requires 
3 or 4 days to harden, but renders 
wooden vessels air-tight and water- 
tight. 

Or mix equal quantities by weight 
of linseed oil and litharge. Stir in 
porcelain clay or well-dried pipe clay 
to the consistency of stiff mortar. 
Thin, if desired, with oil or turpen- 
tine. Apply this substance to the 
outside of buildings. 
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Litharge Cements.—Mix 2 ounces 
of litharge, 1 ounce of unslaked lime, 
and 1 ounce of flint glass. Pulverize 
into fine powder, mix, and when re- 
quired make into a stiff paste with 
boiled linseed oil. 

Or pulverize brick or well-burnt 
clay to a fine powder. Mix 1 pound 
of litharge with 13 pounds of pul- 
verized brick or clay, and add boiled 
linseed oil to make a stiff mortar. 
Dampen the surface to which this 
is to be applied and use as mor- 
tar. 

The above are suitable for cement- 
ing stone, wood, or iron, filling leaks, 
mending cracks, and other similar 
purposes. 

Or mix powdered litharge with 
glycerin to the consistency of putty. 
Used for fastening metal tops to 
glassware, mending holes in tinware, 
ironware, and the like. 

Or mix 3 ounces of red lead, 3 
ounces of white lead, 3 ounces of man- 
ganese, 3 ounces of silicate of soda, 
and 1 ounce of litharge. Use this 
cement for holes or cracks in steam 
or water pipes. 

Or mix white lead ground in oil 
with powdered red lead to the con- 
sistency of putty. 

Or mix equal weights of red lead 
and white lead with boiled linseed 
oil to the consistency of putty. Ap- 
ply the cement to a washer of cloth 
or canvas and tighten up the joint. 
It dries like stone. This and the last 
are employed by engineers to make 
metallic joints. 

Or use white lead mixed with oil to 
mend broken china and glassware, and 
to fill cracks in roofs, cisterns, and 
the like. 

Plaster-of-Paris Cements. — There 
is a class of cements of which plaster 
of Paris or gypsum is the basis, in 
which the hardening is due to the 
union of the plaster with water, but 
they require the addition of various 
other ingredients to give them ad- 
hesive properties. For the use of gum 
arabic with piaster of Paris, see above 
under “Gum Arabic.” 

Or mix into a paste plaster of Paris 
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and white of egg. Used for mending 
broken glass or china. 

Or substitute oyster shells burnt in 
a stove or open fire and pulverized 
to powder. 

Or melt 2 ounces of rosin and stir 
in I ounce of plaster of Paris. 

Or melt 1 ounce each of rosin and 
beeswax, and stir in 1 ounce of plas- 
ter of Paris. 

Or melt 8 ounces of rosin and 1 
ounce of beeswax, and stir in 4 ounces 
of plaster of Paris. Apply these 
cements to alabaster, broken plaster 
casts, marble, porphyry, and similar 
materials. 

Or mix equal quantities of pulver- 
ized alum and plaster of Paris, and 
add sufficient water to make a thin 
paste. 

Or mix plaster of Paris with a 
saturated solution of alum, and bake 
in an iron vessel in an oven until dry. 
Pulverize this mixture to a fine pow- 
der, and when wanted mix to the con- 
sistency of paste with a solution of 1 
ounce of alum in 12 ounces of water. 
This cement is suitable for attaching 
glass to metal. 

Or boil 3 ounces of rosin, 1 ounce 
of caustic soda, and 5 ounces of water. 
Stir in 44 ounces of plaster of Paris. 
This cement is especially recommend- 
ed for fitting the brass work to kero- 
sene-oil lamps, as it is not affected by 
petroleum products. It is a poor con- 
ductor of heat. 

Or melt alum and use for the same 
purpose while melted. Kerosene does 
not penetrate this. 

Or mix 1 pint each (dry measure) 
of litharge, plaster of Paris, and fine, 
dry white sand, and 4 pint of finely 
powdered rosin. Make into a stiff 
paste with boiled linseed oil and ap- 
ply within 12 hours after mixing. 
This cement hardens under water and 
may be used for tanks, aquaria, water 
tanks for animals, and all similar pur- 
poses, as it contains nothing which 
is injurious to animals. Allow this 
cement to set 3 or 4 hours before 
wetting it. 

Ironware Cements.—Mix 5 parts of 
powdered fire clay and 1 part of fine 
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iron filings with enough boiled linseed 
oil to make a paste. This is not suit- 
able for iron exposed to red heat, as 
a stove. 

Or mix equal quantities of sifted 
wood ashes, powdered fire clay, and 
common salt. Moisten to a paste with 
water and fill cracks in stoves and 
other ironware. 

Or use equal quantities of sifted 
wood ashes and common salt mixed 
to a paste with water, but without the 
clay. Let the mixture set before heat- 
ing. 

Or melt 2 ounces of sulphur in an 
iron pan, and stir in 1 ounce of fine 
black lead. Pour on a stone or an 
iron plate to cool. When cold, break 
in small pieces. An iron pot can be 
mended by soldering with this sub- 
stance, using a hot soldering iron, 

Or, to mend a small hole, insert a 
copper rivet or one of the brass brads 
used to fasten documents together, 
hammer smoothly on both sides, and 
cover with this cement. 

Or melt 5 ounces of brimstone, and 
stir in 2 ounces of black lead and 2 
ounces of cast-iron filings. Apply to 
leaks in cast-iron tanks, cisterns, etc., 
by drying the leak, heating it by 
means of red-hot iron, and pouring 
the melted cement from a ladle over 
the leak. 

Or mix 4 ounces of barytes and 4 
ounces of fine fire clay to a paste with 
soluble glass or a saturated solution 
of borax. 

Or mix equal quantities of clay and 
powdered glass with soluble glass or 
a saturated solution of borax, and 
apply with a brush to cracks in iron 
stoves or furnaces. 

Or mix 2 pounds of cast-iron filings 
with 1 ounce of sal ammoniac and 4 
ounce of flowers-of sulphur. Stir in 
enough water to form a paste. Mix 
this preparation in an iron vessel, as 
it becomes very hot from chemical ac- 
tion. Prepare when wanted and ap- 
ply immediately, as it soon sets very 
hard. 

Or mix 8 ounces of steel filings, 13 
ounces of sal ammoniac, and 1 ounce 
of flowers of sulphur. Preserve this 
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mixture in dry form until wanted. 
When required, add 1 ounce of it to 
15 ounces of iron filings, and mix with 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid 
to form a paste. Apply this cement 
to the joints of iron pipe and for 
similar purposes. Clean surfaces to 
be cemented with nitric or strong sul- 
phuric acid. Use this cement for all 
iron and steel work. 

Or mix 10 ounces of powdered fire 
clay, 4 ounces of fresh iron filings free 
from rust, 2 ounces of peroxide of 
manganese, 1 ounce of sea salt, and 1 
ounce of borax. Powder finely, nax 
to a paste with water, and apply im- 
mediately. Gradually bring the parts 
to a white hcat. This cement is both 
fireproof and waterproof. 

Or mix equal quantities of sifted 
peroxide of manganese and powdered 
zine white, and make into a thin paste 
with soluble glass. Apply immedi- 
ately. 

Or mix 5 ounces of fire clay, 3 
ounces of manganese, and 3 ounces of 
silicate of soda with water to the con- 
sistency of putty. Used to mend holes 
in castings and for similar purposes. 

Or mix 10 ounces of clay, 3 ounces 
of manganese, 2 ounces of silicate of 
soda, and 4 ounce of asbestos. Grind 
to powder in a mortar, mix with water 
to make a paste, and use as mortar 
for lining stoves. 

Compound Glues.—The number of 
pastes, glues, and cements that can be 
compounded by mixing various pro- 
portions of the above substances is, 
of course, numberless, but the follow- 
ing preparations are especially recom- 
mended as having given satisfaction: 

For liquid glue, dissolve in a double 
boiler 8 ounces of white glue and 2 
ounces of dry white lead in 1 pint of 
soft water. When dissolved, add 2 
ounces of alcohol and stir briskly. 
Remove from the fire and bottle while 
hot. 

Or dissolve tn a double boiler 8 
ounces of best white glue and 5 ounces 
of gum arabic in 1 pint of soft water. 
Add slowly 5 ounces of strong nitric 
acid, stirring constantly, and allow to 
cool. Bottle and cork tightly, pwt- 
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ting a few cloves in each bottle as a 
preservative. . 

Or dissolve with gentle heat in a 
double boiler 1 pound of best white 
glue and 2 ounces of isinglass in 1 
quart of soft water. Stir in 6 ounces 
of white lead. Add 2 ounces of white 
varnish dissolved in 4 pint of alcohol, 
mixing the whole with gentle heat. 
This is an heroic mixture which ought 
to be capable of withstanding almost 
anything. 

Or mix equal quantities of common 
glue and isinglass, and cover with al- 
cohol. Let stand twenty-four hours. 
Melt the whole with gentle heat. 

Compound Marine Glue.—Dissolve 
4 ounce of sandarac and 4 ounce of 
mastic in 8 fluid ounces of 95 per 
cent alcohol. Add 4 ounce of oil of 
turpentine. Prepare separately in a 
double boiler a solution of 1 ounce 
of isinglass and 3 ounces of best 
white glue in 1 pint of water. Mix 
the two solutions and strain while very 
hot through cheese cloth. This glue 
is a quick dryer and hardens under 
water. 

Compound Cements.—Dissolve in a 
double boiler 8 ounces of isinglass in 
1 pint of soft water. Stir in 2 ounces 
of dry white lead and boil until 
stringy. Cool slightly, and add 3 
ounces of alcohol. Bottle while warm 
and cork tightly. 

Or mix equal quantities of best white 
glue and isinglass broken fine, and 
cover with alcohol. Let stand twenty- 
four hours. Melt with gentle heat in 
a double boiler and stir in sufficient 
powdered chalk to make a soft ce- 
ment. 

Or dissolve 10 grains of mastic in 2 
drams of alcohol. Add 1 ounce of 
isinglass dissolved in 1 ounce of 
brandy and 10 grains of gum am- 
moniac. Dissolve with gentle heat; 
bottle and cork tightly. Set the bot- 
tle in hot water when wanted. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of isinglass and 
1 ounce of white glue in 15 ounces of 
water. Strain through cheese cloth 
and evaporate with gentle heat to 3 
ounces. Add 16 grains of mastic dis- 
solved in 34 ounce of alcohol and lt 
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ounce of zine white. 
fore using. 

Special Adhesives—Wood Cement. 
—Mix 1 ounce of lime and 2 ounces 
of rye meal with boiled linseed oil to 
a stiff paste. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of glue in 16 
ounces of water, and stir in sawdust 
or prepared chalk or both to make a 
paste. 

Or thicken oil varnish with equal 
parts of white lead, red lead, litharge, 
and powdered chalk. Use these ce- 
ments to fill cracks and defects in 
woodwork before painting. 

Or mix 2 ounces of beeswax, 2 
ounces of shellac, and 1 ounce of In- 
dian red, and color with yellow ocher 
to the shade required. Use this cement 
to fill cracks, cover nail heads, and 
the like in mahogany furniture. 

Cement for Glass. — Dissolve best 
white glue in as little water as possi- 
ble, and add by bulk one half as much 
linseed oil varnish and one fourth as 
much pure turpentine. Boil together 
in a double boiler closely covered to 
keep in the steam. Apply to glass and 
metal joints, holding the two sur- 
faces together with a vise if conven- 
ient or under weights for forty-eight 
hours until the cement sets. 

Or, for the same purpose, melt to- 
gether 5 ounces of rosin, 1 ounce of 
beeswax, 1 ounce of red ocher, and 4 
tablespoonful of gypsum. 

Leather Cement. — Dissolve in a 
double boiler 1 ounce of pure isin- 
glass in 4 pint of ale. Add 2 ounces 
of common glue and dissolve with gen- 
tle heat. Stir in 1 ounce of boiled lin- 
seed oil until well mixed. This mix- 
ture will have the texture of India 
rubber. Bottle and cork tightly for 
future use. Dilute when required with 
fresh ale, and after shaving the sur- 
faces of the leather apply hot with 
a brush to harness and other belts, 
bands, etc. Let stand in a vise or 
under pressure until it sets, This is 
waterproof and a very powerful ad- 
hesive. 

Or dissolve in a double boiler equal 
quantities of glue and isinglass in 
water. Bring to a boil and stir in 


Shake well be- 
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pure tannin until the mixture assumes 
the appearance of white of egg. Shave 
the leather, rub the edges with sand- 
paper to roughen them, and apply the 
cement while hot. It will make a 
stronger joint if the surface is first 
moistened with a solution of gallnuts. 
A joint made of this cement will be 
as strong as any other part of the 
leather. 

Or, to fasten leather and other 
fibrous material to metals, dissolve 
glue in hot vinegar and add one 
third by volume of hot white pine 
pitch. , 

Collodion Cement.—Collodion is a 
mixture of 1 ounce of gun cotton 
and 1 ounce of alcohol in about 1 
pound of ether. When used as a ce- 
ment or varnish to prevent rust or 
for other purposes, it easily cracks and 
peels. To prevent this, add to each 
18 ounces of collodion 4 ounces of 
Venice turpentine and 2 ounces of 
castor oil. 

Or, when using collodion for sur- 
gical purposes to dress cuts, etc., add 
to the ordinary collodion one eighth 
its volume of glycerin. This makes 
a varnish which adheres to the: skin, 
but is elastic, and hence does not 
crack or crease. 

Coppersmith’s Cement. — Thicken 
fresh beef blood with powdered quick- 
lime. Mix only as required and ap- 
ply at once, as it sets rapidly. This 
is suitable for mending copper boil- 
ers, rivets, leaks in copper pipes, fau- 
cets, and the like. It is both cheap 
and durable. 

Acid-proof Cement. — Mix in a 
double boiler 14 pounds of rosin, 4 
ounces of dry red ocher, 2 ounces 
of plaster of Paris, and 1 ounce of 
linseed oil. Dissolve with gentle 
heat. Mix and apply while warm. 
Use this for cementing troughs to 
hold acid. It will stand boiling sul- 
phuric acid. 

Parchment Glue.—Boil in a double 
boiler 1 pound of parchment in 6 
quarts of water down to 1 quart. 
Strain through cheese cloth to remove 
the sediment, and with gentle heat 
evaporate the liquid slowly to the con- 
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sistency of glue. Bottle and cork 
tightly for use. Use this for fine 
work with delicate white paper. 

Peach-tree Gum.—The gum which 
exudes from peach trees, when dis- 
solved in alcohol and thinned with 
water, is a suitable cement for mend- 
ing broken glassware, and is a good 
substitute for gum arabic, senegal, 
and the like. 

To Mend Glass and China. — To 
take off grease or varnish, wash the 
pieces in ammonia and water, or ap- 
ply alcohol or ether to the edges to be 
joined, but take care not to smooth 
off irregularities, as the rougher the 
surface the better the cement will 
hold. When the pieces are numerous 
it is best to unite them one at a time 
and let that harden before another is 
added. Select a quick-drying cement, 
heat the pieces, apply a thin coating 
of the cement to both surfaces, no 
more than will be partially absorbed, 
and bring the edges together before 
the cement sets. Hold them firmly 
until it hardens. After all the pieces 
have been thus united, let the article 
stand for several days or weeks be- 
fore using. 

Glue for Gilding.—Cut up rabbit 
skins as fine as possible, and boil them 
in water until the liquor on cooling 
is a firm gelatinous mass. Dilute with 
water, bring to a boil, and strain 
through a wire sieve. 

Dissolve 1 part of alum and 3 parts 
of sulphate of zinc in boiling water, 
pour into the clear mixture, stir the 
whole while hot, and strain into a 
mold until it cools and jells. The 
mass will now be thick enough to re- 
move from the mold and dry in the 
open air or with gentle heat. 

Colored Cement.—To make a col- 
ored cement suitable for uniting col- 
ored glass or china, mix soluble glass 
with fine chalk and stir in the desired 
coloring matter. This cement requires 
six or eight hours to set. The follow- 
ing coloring matters are recommended 
for this purpose: 

For black, sifted sulphide of an- 
timony. This can be burnished to a 
fine metallic luster. 
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For gray black, fine iron dust. 
For gray, zinc dust. This is a 
suitable cement for zinc castings. It 


also adheres to metals, stone, or 
wood. 

For bright green, carbonate of cop- 
per. 

For dark green, sesquioxide of 
chromium. 


For blue, Thenard’s blue. 
For yellow, litharge. 
For bright red, cinnabar. 
For violet, red carmine. 
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Soluble glass with chalk alone makes 
a white cement. 

Equal quantities of sulphide of an- 
timony and iron dust with soluble 
glass, a black cement. 

Equal quantities of zinc dust and 
iron, a dark-gray cement. 

Soluble glass can be kept in liquid 
form if covered tightly to exclude the 
air. Hence it is better to mix these 
cements only when wanted, and to 
keep the materials at hand for use 
when required. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FAMILY WORKROOM 


Parr Two—Paints AND VARNISHES 


USES OF PAINT—SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINTING—CARE OF PAINTS 
AND BRUSHES—SPECIAL KINDS OF PAINT—VARNISHING—FIXED- 
OIL VARNISHES—SPIRIT OR LAC VARNISHES—VOLATILE-OIL 
VARNISHES—SPECIAL VARNISHES—SEALING WAX—OILS, LUB- 
RICATORS, ETC.—FURNITURE POLISH 


Paint, including painting and the 
care of paints, is an important sub- 
ject. Both the inner and outer walls 
and the floors of houses and most 
articles of furniture are painted. 
Hence a knowledge of the nature 
and properties of paint, both before 
and after its application, enables it 
to be put to a thousand practical uses 
in the household. ‘The uses of paint 
are twofold, i. e., to protect the wood 
and other materials to which it is 
applied, and also to decorate them. 
The ingredients of paint are of two 
sorts: the pigments or coloring mat- 
ter, chosen mostly for decoration; and 
the vehicle chosen to hold the. color- 
ing matter in suspension, and also, 
when desired, to furnish the requisite 
protection. 

In mixing paints the various pig- 
ments are chosen according to the col- 
or wanted, and the different vehicles 
according to the use to which the 
paint is to be put. 

Linseed Oil for Paints.—The best 
vehicle for paints used to protect 
woodwork and other surfaces from 
moisture and decay is linseed oil. This 
is one of the so-called drying oils 
which, on exposure to the air, absorb 
oxygen and form a resinous varnish 
that closes the pores and excludes the 
agents of destruction from all sur- 
faces to which it is applied. Thus it 


holds the pigments in a firm water- 
proof varnish. 

Linseed oil is of two sorts: raw and 
boiled. The raw oil is of two grades: 
the cold-drawn and the hot-pressed 
or ordinary quality. Raw linseed oil 
dries slowly, passing through a gum- 
my or sticky stage before acquiring a 
hard, resinous surface. The object of 
boiling this oil with oxide of lead, 
peroxide of manganese, and borate 
or acetate of manganese is to cause 
it to dry more quickly. Boiling gives 
the oil a dark or high color. The raw 
oil is obtained from flaxseed by crush- 
ing the seed under great hydraulic 
pressure. When the seed is not heat- 
ed, the oil is said to be cold-pressed 
or cold-drawn, and is of a light or 
pale color, but when the crushed seed 
is heated and pressed hot, the oil is 
darker. Much more oil can be ex- 
tracted from the same quantity of 
seed by hot pressure. The cold-drawn 
oil is therefore more expensive, but it 
is of a better quality. 

Pigments for Paint.—The pigments 
or coloring matter used in paints are 
prepared by grinding them in a mill 
and mixing them with a small quan- 
tity of raw linseed oil. They come in 
small packages and are prepared for 
use by mixing them with an addition- 
al quantity of raw or boiled linseed 
oil and one or more colored pigments, 
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which are mixed together to produce 
any desired shade. 

Thinners for Paints.—The various 
pigments mixed with oil alone would 
make too thick a coating; hence other 
ingredients known as thinners are em- 
ployed to dilute them. These are oil 
of turpentine and benzine, which mix 
freely with linseed oil and various 
pigments, and reduce them to any des 
sired consistency. 

Dryers for Paints. — Even boiled 
linseed oil does not dry quickly enough; 
hence to hasten the union of oxygen 
with the paint, which transforms it 
into a dry, hard, resinous substance, 
it is usual to mix paints with certain 
substances known as dryers. Among 
these are sugar (acetate) of lead, red 
lead, verdigris, binoxide of manganese, 
sulphate of zinc, etc. The most pow- 
erful dryer is boric manganese, even 
the aba part being enough to greatly 
hasten the drying of linseed oil. These 
and other dryers come ground in oil 
ready to mix with paint. 

Ready-made Paints.—The materials 
used for paints for home use must be 
kept separate and not mixed until the 
paint is about to be used. Or, if 
mixed in advance, the paint must be 
covered with water and kept from the 
air. Otherwise the thinner will evapo- 
rate, the pigment will settle to the 
bottom, and the oil will become thick 
and ropy, forming a hard skin over 
the top which cannot be dissolved. 
Hence paints are now mixed in fac- 
tories on a large scale by a process 
which forms an emulsion or perma- 
nent mixture of the pigment and the 
oil, and these can be had in any size 
cans, the contents of which are al- 
ways ready for use. However, any- 
one can obtain the necessary ingredi- 
ents, pigment, oils, thinner, and dryer, 
and mix paints for home use at less 
cost usually than he would have to 
pay for the ready-made article, and 
with the further advantage of know- 
ing precisely the nature and purity of 
all the ingredients employed. 

Water-color Paints.—Paints for in- 
terior work, walls, ceilings, pictures, 
maps, and the like, are sometimes pre- 
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pared without oil by using as a vehi- 
cle glue or gum dissolved in water. 
After the water evaporates, the glue 
or gum is left, and this causes the 
pigments to adhere to the surface. 
The ingredients must not be mixed 
until ready for use, as glue or gum 
will not keep in solution for any length 
of time. 

Calcimine is a paint of this char- 
acter, being a mixture of prepared 
chalk with a solution of glue and 
various colored pigments. 

Water colors can also be obtained 
in the form of cakes consisting of 
pigments and gum in solid form, 
which may be liquefied by dissolving 
in water or by rubbing them with a 
wet brush. 

Paints — Other Ingredients. — Be- 
sides linseed oil, for finer kinds of 
work, as the preparation of artist’s 
colors, other oils, as nut and poppy 
oils, are sometimes used. 

Miscellaneous Ingredients. — Solu- 
ble glass, naphthas, tars, lime, and 
various other materials are sometimes 
employed for cheap paints or for 
special purposes. Poisonous  sub- 
stances are sometimes mixed with the 
paint used about salt water to pre- 
vent marine plants and animals from 
fastening to painted surfaces, and 
phosphorus is sometimes added when 
a luminous paint is desired. 


USES OF PAINT 


Quantity of Paint to Use.—To esti- 
mate the quantity of paint required, 
divide the number of square feet of 
surface by 200. The quotient is the 
number of gallons of paint required 
to give two coats. 

Or divide the number of square feet 
of surface by 18. The quotient is the 
number of pounds of pure ground 
white lead required to give three 
coats. 

Another rule is that new woodwork 
requires about 1 pound of paint to 
the square yard for three coats. 

But the rules vary according to the 
nature of the surface and its condi- 
tion, the temperature, and the like, 
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Old woodwork, especially if unpaint- 
ed or if the paint has been allowed 
to wear off, will absorb more paint 
than new wood. Some kinds of wood 
take more paint than others, and sur- 
faces of stone, brick, or metal may 
take less than wood. 

Rules for House Painting. — The 
best time to paint houses, barns, and 
other surfaces exposed to the sun is 
in winter when the ground is frozen. 
In summer the heat of the sun opens 
the pores of wood and other materials, 
which causes the oil to soak in, leay- 
ing the pigments exposed on the sur- 
face. This may be prevented by first 
going over the surface with raw oil; 
but paint applied when the surface 
is contracted by cold in winter dries 
slowly, forms a hard, tough coat like 
glass, and will last twice as long as 
if applied at any other time of the 
year. 

Another advantage of painting in 
cold weather is the absence of flies 
and other insects, and also the fact 
that there is much less dust. Paint- 
ing may, of course, be done indoors 
at any time of the year, but it must 
be understood that a hot surface will 
absorb more paint than a cold one 
and should be first primed with a 
coat of raw linseed oil. 

Buy, if possible, the best white lead 
and other pigments and the best oil, 
and mix the paint yourself. 

To paint new wood for the first 
time requires four or five operations 
—knotting, priming, and two or three 
coats of paint. Old woodwork pre- 
viously painted requires washing to 
remove the grease, and may require 
burning or other process to remove 
the paint, as well as refinishing the 
surface before the priming and fresh 
coats of paint are laid on. 

Or it may be sufficient to wash the 
surface to remove all grease spots, 
and to lay a fresh coat over the old 
paint. 

Keep up the paint on all surfaces 
that require painting. It is much 
cheaper after the original foundation 
has been laid to go over the wood- 
work with a thin coat of paint quite 
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frequently, than to wait until the paint 
is all worn off in spots and the wood- 
work underneath is-affected with dry 
rot. 

Recoat standing woodwork at least 
once in two years, and go over win- 
dow sills and sashes as often as they 
require it. 

Prepare paint to suit the purpose 
for which it is intended. Do not at- 
tempt to make one kind of paint serve 
every purpose. One kind of paint is 
required for the outside of a house 
and another for the inside; and there 
are special paints ‘for iron, stone, 
brick, and other surfaces. 

Knotting.— The knots in _ pine 
boards and other resinous woods con- 
tain turpentine, and unless they are 
“killed” the turpentine will ooze 
out and destroy the paint. Hence to 
kill knots apply with a brush: a mix- 
ture of red and white lead ground 
with water and mixed with a strong 
glue size consisting of 2 to 4 ounces 
of glue to 1 gallon of water. Apply 
while warm to the knots with a 
brush. Follow with a second coat 
composed of 3 parts of white lead 
ground in oil and 1 part of red 
lead or litharge. When bone-dry, 
rub down with pumice stone. 

Priming.—After knotting, go over 
the surface with a very thin coat of 
priming, which consists of white lead 
with a very small quantity of dryer, 
as red lead or litharge, mixed with 
raw linseed oil. Use 1 pound of this 
priming for 18 or 20 square yards. 
Have no more oil than is necessary 
to make the lead work readily, but 
apply repeatedly and work the coat- 
ing out thin with a brush. 

Do not use a lot of thin priming. 

First Coat—When the priming is 
dry, put on a second coat. The work 
is now said to be “primed and one 
coat,” and is ready for painting, 
which requires one or two coats 
more. 

Second Coat.—Fill up all nail holes 
and the like, and lay on a regular 
coat of the desired color. Let dry 
for two or three days. 

Third Coat.—Finally add the third 
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coat, if desired, of the same charac- 
ter as the second coat. 

Or the third coat may be thin, 
with a larger proportion of turpen- 
tine than the second coat, giving the 
paint a dull surface and a delicate 
bloom. This is called flatting. 

Painting Woodwork Indoors. — 
Careful landlords go over the inside 
woodwork of a house frequently with 
paint and varnish. This preserves 
the woodwork and_= saves _ labor, 
strength, and time. It is not econ- 
omy to wait until the paint or var- 
nish cracks or wears off. The more 
frequently it is painted the longer 
the woodwork lasts, and the easier 
it is to keep in good order. 

If there is grease or soap on the 
woodwork the paint will not adhere. 
Hence, before painting, the surface 
should be cleaned by scrubbing with 
ammonia water or water containing 
kerosene or sal soda, and rinsed off 
thoroughly. 

Apply a second coat, if necessary, 
to get a smooth, hard surface. 

Window Sills and Sashes.—These 
should be “drawn” or painted fre- 
quently, as the rain outside and the 
steam inside collect on the glass and 
settle about the casings, causing 
them to rot unless kept in good order 
by fresh paint and varnish. If putty 
cracks or shows signs of decaying, it 
should be removed and new putty 
applied before painting. 

To Apply Paint.— The proper 
stroke in painting is short, say 8 or 
10 inches. The brush should strike 
the surface nearly at right angles 
and in the middle of the stroke; that 
is to say, the painter deposits the 
added load 4 or 5 inches in advance 
of the unpainted surface, and not at 
the end of the last stroke, and works 
the color back and forth with the 
brush. 

The brush shouid be deep, so as to 
take up the paint through the hairs, 
and not merely on their ends, and 
the surface should be wiped so that 
it will not drip before using. But 
a brush should not be wiped on a 
cutting edge, or the bristles will be 
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split and tend to curl backward. 
Hence paint should be taken from a 
pail or can having a wire fastened 
across the top or a smooth edge 
turned over to wipe the brush on. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINTING 


White Lead — Specifications for 
New Work Outside—The following 
specifications were very carefully pre- 
pared by an architect of great experi- 
ence for a leading manufacturer of 
pure white lead, and may be regarded 
as absolutely reliable: 

Before Painting. — All woodwork 
must be thoroughly dry before any 
paint is applied. No painting is to 
be done when rain or snow is falling, 
or until after the dew or moisture 
which may be on the surface has 
completely disappeared. 

Knot Killing—Immediately after 
the woodwork is in place, all knots 
and sappy streaks shall be varnished 
with pure grain alcohol orange shel- 
lac varnish (knot killer). 

It is very important that only the 
best grain alcohol shellac should be 
used, as preparations of wood alco- 
hol (deadly poisonous), cheap shel- 
lacs, rosin, etc., are dangerous to 
health and apt to cause the knots to 
turn yellow after the work is com- 
pleted, thus spoiling the appearance 
of the work. 

Priming Coat. — One hundred 
pounds of pure white lead; 6 to 7 gal- 
lons of pure raw linseed oil; 1 gallon 
of pure turpentine; 14 pints of pure 
turpentine japan. 

On white pine, poplar, and bass- 
wood (which more readily absorb oil) 
use 7 gallons of linseed oil. 

On yellow pine, spruce, and hem- 
lock use 6 gallons of linseed oil. 

In winter and damp weather from 
34 pint to 4 pint additional turpen- 
tine japan should be used. 

A range of from 6 to 7 gallons of 
linseed oil has been specified to allow | 
room for the painter’s judgment; 
there may be circumstances where as 
much as 8 gallons of linseed oil to 
100 pounds of white lead may be used 
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to advantage, but they are rare, and 
as a rule 7 gallons may be taken as 
a safe maximum. 

The painter may in some special 
cases find it advisable in the priming 
coat to increase the quantity of tur- 
pentine from 4 gallon to 1 gallon, 
but where this is done a correspond- 
ing decrease should be made in the 
specified amount of linseed oil. 

Priming coats should be thin, and 
well brushed out, but it is a mistake 
to have them too thin. 

Putty.—After the priming coat is 
thoroughly dry, putty up all nail 
holes, dents, cracks, and other defects 
in the surface with a pure linseed 
oil putty composed of equal parts of 
white lead and whiting. 

Nearly all the putty sold at pres- 
ent is made of other oils than lin- 
seed (chiefly products of petroleum) 
and ground cliffstone sand. The use 
of such putty is the explanation of 
the yellow nail holes and cracks so 
often marring the appearance of 
what is otherwise good work. 

The addition of 1 part of powdered 
litharge to 5 parts each of white 
lead and whiting in the composition 
of the white lead putty above speci- 
fied is permissible and, where conven- 
jient, advised. 

The addition of the litharge assists 
the drying and hardening of the 
putty. 

Second Coat.—One hundred pounds 
of pure white lead; 4 to 5 gallons of 
pure raw linseed oil; 4 gallon of pure 
turpentine; 1 pint of pure turpentine 
japan. 

In winter and damp weather from 
4 pint to 4 pint additional turpen- 
tine japan should be used, 

Third Coat.—One hundred pounds 
of pure white lead; 4 to 44 gallons of 
pure raw linseed oil; 4 gallon of pure 
turpentine; 1 pint of pure turpentine 
japan. 

In winter and damp weather from 
4 pint to 3 pint additional turpen- 
tine japan should be used. 

Specifications for New Work In- 
side—Before Painting.—As above. 

Knot Killing.—As above. 
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Priming Coat. — One hundred 
pounds of pure white lead; 5 to 6 gal- 
lons of pure raw linseed oil; 2 gallons 
of pure turpentine; 13 pints of pure 
white turpentine japan. 

On white pine, poplar, and bass- 
wood (which more readily absorb 
oil) use 6 gallons of linseed oil. 

On yellow pine, spruce, and hem- 
lock use 5 gallons of linseed oil. 

In winter and damp weather from 
4 pint to 4 pint additional turpen- 
tine japan should be used. 

A range of from 5 to 6 gallons of 
linseed oil has been specified to allow 
room for the painter’s judgment; 
there may be circumstances where as 
much as 7 gallons of linseed oil to 
100 pounds of white lead may be used 
to advantage, but they are rare, and 
as a rule 6 gallons may be taken as 
a safe maximum. 

The painter may in some special 
cases find it advisable in the priming 
coat to increase the quantity of tur- 
pentine from 4 gallon to 1 gallon, 
but where this is done a correspond- 
ing decrease should be made in the 
specified amount of linseed oil. 

Priming coats should be thin, and 
well brushed out, but it is a mistake 
to have them too thin. 

Putty.—As above. 

Second Coat—Gloss Finish—One 
hundred pounds of pure white lead; 4 
to 5 gallons of pure raw linseed oil; 4 
gallon of pure turpentine; 1 pint of 
pure turpentine white dryer. 

Third Coat—Gloss Finish—One 
hundred pounds of pure white lead; 
4 to 43 gallons of pure raw linseed 
oil; 4 gallon of pure turpentine; 1 
pint of pure turpentine white dryer. 

Finishing Coat—Flat—One  hun- 
dred pounds of pure white lead; 4 
gallon of pure raw linseed oil; 2 to 
2% gallons of pure turpentine; 1 pint 
of pure turpentine white dryer, 

Finishing Coat — Eggshell Gloss. 
—One hundred pounds of pure white 
lead; 1 gallon of pure raw linseed oil; 
2 gallons of pure turpentine; 1 pint 
of pure turpentine white dryer. 

Specifications for Old Work Out- 
side.—Before Painting.—As above. 
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Preparation of Surface——All loose 
paint, scales, dirt, and dust must 
be entirely removed. If there are 
scales, a wire brush should be used. 
Where window frames, sashes, doors, 
Piazzas, etc., show cracks or scales, a 
paint burner or patent paint remoy- 
er must be used to make the surface 
ready for painting. 

If new paint is applied over a sur- 
face that has cracked or scaled, a 
geod job is impossible, as the rough 
surface will show through. 

If the old coat is pure white lead, 
then there will be no scales or cracks, 
and gently sandpapering with No. 3 
to No. 1 sandpaper, followed by a 
good dusting, will put the surface in 
good condition for repainting. 

First or Priming Coat—One hun- 
dred pounds of pure white lead; 4 to 
5 gallons of pure raw linseed oil; 1 
gallon of pure turpentine; 13 pints 
of pure turpentine japan. 

In winter and damp weather from 
+ pint to 4 pint additional turpentine 
japan should be used. 

Putty—As above. 

Second or Finishing Coat.— One 
hundred pounds of pure white lead; 4 
to 44 gallons of pure raw linseed oil; 
4 gallon of pure turpentine; 13 pints 
of pure turpentine japan. 

In winter and damp weather from 
4 pint to 4 pint additional turpen- 
tine japan should be used. 

Specifications for Old Work In- 
side—Preparation of Surface—As 
above. 

Priming—One hundred pounds of 
pure white lead; 1 gallon of pure raw 
linseed oil; 2 gallons of pure turpen- 
tine; 14 pints of pure white turpen- 
tine japan. 

The painter may in some special 
eases find it advisable in the prim- 
ing coat to increase the quantity of 
turpentine from 4 gallon to 1 gallon, 
but where this is done a correspond- 
ing decrease should be made in the 
specified amount of linseed oil. 

Priming coats should be thin, and 
well brushed out, but it is a mistake 
to have them too thin. 

Puity—As above. 
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Finishing Coat—Gloss—One hun- 
dred pounds of pure white lead; 4 to 
5 gallons of pure raw linseed oil; 4 
gallon of pure turpentine; 1 pint of 
pure turpentine white dryer. 

Finishing Coat — Flat—One hun- 
dred pounds of pure white lead; } 
gallon of pure raw linseed oil; 2 to 
24 gallons of pure turpentine; 1 pint 
of pure turpentine white dryer. 

Finishing Coat—Eggshell Gloss.— 
One hundred pounds of pure white 
lead; 1 gallon of pure raw linseed oil; 
2 gallons of pure turpentine; 1 pint 
of pure turpentine white dryer. 

If painting is done white or light 
over a previous dark finish, three 
coats may be necessary. In such 
case put on a second coat mixed 
similar to first coat and finish as 
specified. 

Specifications for Painting Brick, 
Stucco, and Concrete.—Brickwork.— 
If any mortar has become loose and 
washed out between the bricks, all 
such damaged places shall be repoint- 
ed with mortar or Portland cement, 
before any paint is applied. After 
priming, correct small defects in sur- 
face with putty. 

New brickwork shall not be primed 
except when thoroughly dry. At least 
two or three days of dry, clear weath- 
er shall precede painting. No paint- 
ing shall be done in cold weather. 

Stucco or Concrete Work.—Stucco 
or concrete work shall be allowed to 
dry and set at least two months be- 
fore paint is applied. 

The longer concrete work is allowed 
to dry out before painting, the better, 
even up to one year. If a longer time 
is available, specify it instead of the 
time given above. 

Formulas.—The paint for all brick, 
stucco, or concrete shall be mixed ac- 
cording to the following formulas: 

Priming Coat.—One hundred pounds 
of white lead; 9 gallons of pure 
boiled linseed oil (or 9 gallons of pure 
raw linseed oil and 14 pints of tur- 
pentine dryer) ; 1 gallon of turpentine. 

Body Coat.—One hundred pounds 
of pure white lead; 4 gallons of pure 
linseed oil, one third boiled, two thirds 
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raw (or 4 gallons of pure raw linseed 
oil and 1 pint of turpentine dryer). 

Finishing Coat. — One hundred 
pounds of pure white lead; 33 gallons 
of pure linseed oil, one third boiled, 
two thirds raw (or 34 gallons of pure 
raw linseed oil and 1 pint of turpen- 
tine dryer); 1 pint of turpentine. 

Strictly kettle-boiled linseed oil 
should be used as specified whenever 
possible, especially on stucco and con- 
crete, because it is less liable than raw 
oil to degenerate under the peculiar 
influence of lime, cement, etc. If 
strictly kettle-boiled oil is not avail- 
able, use the alternative specifications 
for raw oil and a dryer. 

Specifications for Painting Steel 
and Ironwork.— Before erection.— 
Before it leaves the shops, all steel 
and ironwork shall be thoroughly 
cleaned of all mill scale, dirt, rust, 
and oil, and receive one coat of red 
lead paint mixed according to the for- 
mula given below. Surfaces which will 
be inaccessible after structure is erect- 
ed shall receive two coats of this paint 
before erection. 

Formula.—Pure dry red lead, 30 to 
33 pounds; pure raw linseed oil, 1 gal- 
lon. 

These ingredients shall be thor- 
oughly mixed no longer than twenty- 
four hours before being used. 

After Hrection. — All structural 
ironwork shall be cleaned after erec- 
tion and all abrasions in first coat of 
paint brushed clean with a stiff wire 
brush and repainted. All surfaces 
shall then receive one additional coat 
of red lead paint prepared according 
to above formula. 

All pipes, including automatic 
sprinklers, steam and hot-water radi- 
ators, conducting pipes, and interiorly 
exposed structural metal work shall 
receive two coats as above. Fire es- 
capes, smokestacks, gutters, down 
spouts, and all other interior metal 
work shall receive three coats as above 
with 1 pound of pure lampblack, 
ground in oil, added to every 28 
pounds of red lead used in the third 
coat. 

Subsequent coats on exposed meta 
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work shall be of strictly pure white 
lead and linseed oil, tinted according 
to the color scheme employed in the 
building. ; 

Paint shall not be applied until pre- 
viously applied paint is thoroughly dry. 

No painting shall be done in wet or 
freezing weather. 

Specifications for Painting Metal 
Roofs, Cornices, ete.—New Work.— 
All new metal, tin, galvanized iron, 
iron, or steel, used for roofing, cor- 
nices, valleys, gutters, down spouts, 
iron railings, gratings, etc., shall be 
painted according to the following 
specifications: 

Before Painting. —All surfaces shall 
be carefully cleaned by scrubbing with 
sand soap and water, and thoroughly 
dried, before paint is applied. Only 
when this is done will the paint ad- 
here properly to the metal. This is 
very important. 

Formula.— Pure dry red lead, 30 
pounds; pure boiled linseed oil, 4 gal- 
lon; pure raw linseed oil, 2 gallon; 


pure lampblack ground in oil, 4 
ounces. 
Mixing. — The materials must be 


thoroughly mixed before application. 
The mixture shall be of uniform con- 
sistency and stirred frequently while 
in use. 

Application.—All surfaces shall re- 
ceive two uniform coats, as above. 
When necessary to follow color 
scheme, finishing coats of pure white 
lead and linseed oil, tinted to suit, 
shall be applied over these coats. Each 
coat shall dry thoroughly before the 
next is applied. Paint on under side 
of roofing shall dry hard before roof- 
ing is laid. 

Old Work.—Metal surfaces not new 
shall be thoroughly cleaned with wire 
brush, removing all loose paint and 
particles, and then painted as above. 

Specifications for Painting with 
Zine White.—Outside—Any of the 
following combinations may be used 
at discretion: 

Combination “A.” — Primer, pure 
lead; second coat, pure lead; third 
coat, pure zinc. 

The primer may be tinted with not 
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more tha.. 1 per cent of pure lamp- 
black, ocher, or umber in oil. This 
applies to all combinations, except 
where the final finish is to be white. 

Combination “ B.”’—Primer, pure 
lead; second coat, 4 zine, 2 lead; third 
coat, pure zine. 

Combination “C.”’—Primer, pure 
lead; second coat, 4 zinc, 4 lead; third 
coat, % zinc, 4 lead. 

Combination “ D.”—Primer, } zinc, 
4 lead; second coat, 4 zinc, 4 lead; 
third coat, 4 zinc, 3 lead. 

Combination “E”—Straight Zinc, 
Four-coat Work (White).—Primer, 
pure zine with 1 pint of turpentine 
to the gallon of paint; second coat, 
pure zine with 4 pint of turpentine to 
the gallon of paint; third coat, pure 
zine with 1 gill of turpentine to the 
gallon of paint; fourth coat, pure zinc 
ground in pure linseed oil (without 
turpentine). 

Combination “F'”—Straight Zine, 
Three-coat Work (White).—Primer, 
pure zinc, with 4 pint of turpentine 
to the gallon of paint; second coat, 
pure zinc with 1 gill of turpentine to 
the gallon of paint; third coat, pure 
zine with all oil. 

In all the foregoing, only a sufficient 
quantity of dryer to be used to insure 
work drying in five days. 

Where tints are desired, add to the 
foregoing tints as desired, mixed with 
pure oil colors. 

Inside Painting, Woodwork. 
Where dark tones are required, the 
same combinations may be used as 
are specified on outside work. 

Where light tones are -required, 
combinations “ B,” “ E,” or “ F” may 
be used; if white or very light, “EK” 
or “F” should be used. 

Where a flat surface is required, the 
proportion of turpentine should be 
increased and that of oil decreased to 
the point where a desired flatness is 
obtained. 

Plaster Painting, Inside.——Make all 
plaster work perfectly smooth and 
clean by brushing and sandpapering 
and washing if necessary, to remove 
any discoloration which will shew 
through or injure paint. 
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The specifications should be the 
same as the foregoing, except that an- 
other coat should be added. This coat 
should be the same as the primer if 
tone is dark and the same as final 
coat if tone is light. 

If an extraordinarily good job is 
required, both the above primer and 
final coats should be repeated, making 
five coats in all. 

Enamel Painting on Walls or on 
Woodwork. — First coat, primer of 
pure lead and linseed oil; second coat, 
4 lead and 34 zinc; third coat, 4 lead 
and 2 zine, with the addition of suffi- 
cient varnish to form a proper sur- 
face for final coat. 

Or any of the foregoing formulas 
may be used with the addition of var- 
nish to the third coat. 

The above coats to be applied care- 
fully and evenly, with brush marks 
showing as little as possible, and each 
coat to be lightly sandpapered so that 
final coat may be flowed on without 
showing any brush marks. Final coat 
to be a first grade of interior varnish 
with the addition of only sufficient 
zine and color to produce the approved 
tint and to be carefully flowed on. 

Good workmen can make a first- 
class job of the above, and a bad 
workman can, if so inclined, so stint 
the materials and workmanship that 
it may not be satisfactory, and an- 
other final coat may be necessary. 

Should the bidding be public and the 
architects be unable to select painters 
of known reputation, a clause like the 
following may be added: 

If, after the fourth coat, the work 
is not satisfactory, then the painter 
shall without extra charge do what- 
ever is necessary to make the work 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Stipple Wall Painting.—First coat, 
pure lead; second coat, 4 zinc and 4 
lead (half turpentine and half oil) ; 
third coat shall be of stippling putty 
mixed with zinc and hard oil, and to 
be stippled evenly and lightly; fourth 
coat shall be of pure zinc in oil and 
turpentine (with such tint as re- 
quired), to be applied perfectly even 
and to be only of sufficient thickness 
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to give proper tint and show stip- 
pling. 


CARE OF PAINTS AND BRUSHES 


To Keep Paint Fresh—Any paint 
left over after using must be sealed. 
Or it may be kept fresh in an open 
can or pail by merely filling up the 
vessel with water. When the paint 
is again needed the water may be 
poured off. But take care that the 
water does not evaporate, as in that 
case the paint will be ruined. 

Care of Brushes. — Paint brushes 
should not be left in paint or allowed 
to rest on the bristles in such a way 
as to curve the bristles to one side. 
After using, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned with turpentine and dried. Or 
the bristles should be immersed in a 
slow-drying varnish, the handles be- 
ing suspended so that the bristles will 
not touch the bottom of the can, 
and the whole covered to keep out 
the air. 

Or clean brushes first in linseed oil, 
then in warm soapsuds, and hang up 
to dry. 

Or, if likely to be used again short- 
ly, they may be suspended in water, 
oil, or varnish. But take care that 
these materials do not evaporate and 
allow the brush to get dry, as it may 
be ruined. 

To preserve brushes for future use 
without cleaning, bore a hole through 
the handle, string them on a wire, and 
suspend in a covered can containing 
linseed oil or varnish sufficient to cov- 
er the bristles. Close the can tightly 
to prevent evaporation. 

To Clean Paint Brushes. — When 
brushes become hard or gummed with 
oil and paint, soak the bristles in soft 
soap for two or three days, but do 
not immerse the head of the brush. 
Then soak out the paint in hot water. 

To Paint Furniture. — Furniture, 
cabinetwork, carriages, and the like, 
which require a highly finished sur- 
face, should first have all old paints 
and varnish removed by means of 
burning or otherwise, and the surface 
refinished, 
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Or, if the old paint is not badly 
checked or cracked, it may be suffi- 
cient to wash the work quite clean 
and rub it down to a dead finish 
with a wet cloth and ground pum- 
ice powder, and again wash and dry 
before painting. This takes off all 
grease and oil, and provides a sur- 
face on which paint and varnish will 
lie smoothly and adhere. 

Dryer for Paint.—Bring 6} pounds 
of water to a boil, and slowly stir in 
% pound of shellac and 4 pound of 
borax. Stir constantly until a com- 
plete emulsion is formed. This solu- 
tion is a resinous varnish which, like 
paint, is waterproof and resists the 
action of the elements. To use this 
as a dryer, mix equal quantities of 
this solution with oil paints and thin 
slightly with turpentine, stirring to 
make a complete emulsion. Prepare 
this mixture only as wanted, since it 
dries in 10 to 20 minutes. 

To Thin Oil Paint with Water.— 
Dissolve 1 pound of gum shellac in 3 
pints of water, adding 4 pound of 
sal soda or a little more if necessary, 
and stir until all is dissolved. When 
cold, bottle for use. Instead of tur- 
pentine or benzine thinners, add to 
oil paints of any kind 1 pint of the 
gum shellac mixture to 2 quarts of 
oil paint. Afterwards thin with wa- 
ter to any desired consistency. 


SPECIAL KINDS OF PAINT 


Lime Paint.—A mixture combining 
the qualities of paint with those of 
whitewash may be made with slaked 
lime as a basis by the addition of 
various materials, as milk, whiting, 
salt, alum, copperas, potash, ashes, 
sand, and pitch, with or without a 
small proportion of white lead and 
linseed oil. These mixtures are more 
durable than whitewash, but have 
less finish than white lead and oil. 
The cost is intermediate between the 
two, 

To prepare a lime paint, slake 
lime with water and let dry to the 
consistency of paste. Thin with 
skimmed milk to the proper thick- 
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ness to lay on with a brush. Add 
coloring matter as desired. 

Or slake 4 ounces of lime with 
water to the consistency of cream 
and stir into it 4 quarts of skimmed 
milk. Sprinkle on the surface through 
a sieve 5 pounds of whiting. Let this 
gradually sink, then stir and rub to- 
gether thoroughly and add coloring 
matter as desired. The casein or 
curd of milk, by the action of caus- 
tic lime becomes insoluble and _ pro- 
duces a paint of great tenacity suit- 
able for farm buildings, cellars, walls, 
and all rough outdoor purposes Ap- 
ply with a paint brush. Two or three 
coats will be necessary. The above 
quantity is sufficient for 100 square 
yards. 

Or slake stone lime in a cask or 
barrel with boiling water. Cover it 
to keep in the steam. Sift 6 quarts 
through cheese cloth or a fine sieve, 
add 1 quart of coarse salt and 1 
gallon of water. Boil and skim the 
mixture clear. While boiling, stir in 
for each 5 gallons of this mixture 1 
pound of alum, 4 pound of copperas, 
$ pound of potash, and 4 quarts of 


finely sifted ashes or fine sand. Add. 


these ingredients slowly and stir vig- 
orously until all are incorporated. 
Remove from the fire and add any 
coloring matter desired. 

Or slake 8 ounces of lime and let 
stand exposed to the air 24 hours. 
Mix with this 1 pint of milk. Stir 
in slowly 2 ounces of white pitch 
dissolved in 6 ounces of boiled lin- 
seed oil. Add 3 pints of skimmed 
milk and sift on top of this mixture 
3 pounds of whiting, allowing this to 
sink of its own weight. Then stir 
and rub the whole together until 
thoroughly incorporated. Add col- 
oring matter as desired. This quan- 
tity is sufficient to give two coats for 
27 square yards, 

Or mix 2 parts by bulk of fine 
ground water lime and 1 part of 
white lead ground in oil, Mix with 
boiled linseed oil and grind through 
a paint mill. Then mix with linseed 
oil to the proper consistency. Add 
coloring matter as desired. This is 
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said to be more durable than ordi- 
nary paints based on lead alone. 

Paint with Zine. — Dissolve 4 
pounds of crude sulphate of zinc in 
1 gallon of hot soft water. Let the 
mixture settle, and turn off the clear 
solution from the sediment. Mix this 
solution with an equal amount of 
paint composed of lead and oil, and 
stir slowly until a perfect emulsion 
is formed, which will require 10 or 15 
minutes. Thin, if necessary, with 
turpentine. This is a cheap paint, 
costing about 1 cent a pound, and is 
very durable. This recipe is said to 
have been sold for as much as $100 
for painter’s use. 


Fireproof Paint. — Mix equal 
amounts of powdered iron filings, 
brick dust, and sifted ashes. Grind 
the whole to a fine powder. Prepare 


a warm glue size by dissolving 4 
ounces of glue in 1 gallon of water. 
Stir into this the powdered mixture, 
to the proper consistency, and ap- 
ply with a paint brush. Two or 
three coats will render woodwork fire- 
proof. 

Or slake stone lime in boiling wa- 
ter, covering it to keep in the steam. 
Reduce with water to the consistency 
of cream, and to each 5 gallons add 
1 pound of powdered alum, 12 
ounces of carbonate of potassium, 
and 4 pound of common salt. Stir 
in these ingredients in the order men- 
tioned. Add coloring matter as de- 
sired. Mix well, bring to the boiling 
point, and apply while hot. This is 
a suitable paint for the roofs of farm 
buildings and the like. 

Paint for Blackboards.—Dissolve 
4 ounces of glue in 14 pints of warm 
water; add 3 ounces of flour of em- 
ery and sufficient lampblack to make 
a mixture of the color and consist- 
ency of jet-black ink. Stir until free 
from lumps, and apply with the end 
of a roll of woolen cloth. Three 
coats will be necessary. 

Or take 2 quarts of alcohol, and 
mix 3 ounces of rotten stone, 5 
ounces of pumice stone, and 6 ounces 
of lampblack with enough of the al- 
cohol to form a stiff paste, Grind 
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this mixture in a paint mill. Dissolve 
7 ounces of shellac in the remainder 
of the alcohol and mix the whole. 
Shake or stir before using. This 
quantity will give two coats on about 
30 sauare yards of blackboard. Let 
the first coat dry thoroughly before 
applying the second. 

To Imitate Stonework.—An imita- 
tion of a stone surface may be made 
either by mixing fine road dust or 
sand with paint, or by sprinkling a 
freshly painted surface with sand 
from a shaker having holes in the top 
similar to a pepper box. Mix 100 
pounds of road dust, 25 pounds of 
white lead ground in oil, 50 pounds 
of whiting, 7 pounds of umber, and 
3 gallons of lime water. Grind with 
linseed oil. This gives a solid stone 
color. 

Or prepare an ordinary oil paint 
with white lead and suitable coloring 
matter, and while the surface is wet 
dust fine sand over it from a shaker. 
This imitates a stone surface. 

Soluble Glass Paints.—Silicate of 
sodium or soluble glass may be used 
as a vehicle for coloring matter, es- 
pecially for walls and ceilings, as it 
produces a very hard and durable 
surface. The coating of soluble glass 
containing coloring matter may be 
followed with a coating of clear solu- 
ble glass. This substance is much 
cheaper than the oil and lead paint, 
and has the advantage of being par- 
tially fireproof. It may be mixed 
with glycerin for flexible surfaces, as 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Pigments suitable to use with solu- 
ble glass are terra di Sienna, green 
earth, ocher, red and yellow earth, 
Nuremberg green, chrome green, and 
ultramarine. 

Acid-proof Paint.—Mix pulverized 
asbestos with a sirup solution of wa- 
ter glass to the consistency of paste 
until free from lumps. Thin with a 
solution of water glass as free from 
alkali as possible, and apply with a 
paint brush. This dries as hard as 
glass and resists the action of acid. 

Barrel Paint.—Dissolve 8 pounds 
of rosin in 1 gallon of boiling linseed 
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oil by boiling in a kettle and stir- 
ring until dissolved. This mixture is 
known as gloss oil. Use equal parts 
of gloss oil and benzine as a vehicle 
with lead, zine, or anything you de- 
sire to use as a pigment. Stir well 
before using. 

Glue Paint for Kitchen Floors.— 
Mix 3 pounds of spruce yellow with 
2 pounds of dry white lead. Dis- 
solve 2 ounces of glue in 1 quart of 
water with gentle heat. When: near- 
ly boiling, stir in the mixture and 
continue stirring until it thickens to 
the consistency of paste. Apply hot 
with a common paste brush. 

To Mix Colored Paints.—The col- 
ored pigments used in mixing colored 
paints come ground in oil in the fol- 
lowing colors: white, yellow, red, 
blue, green, brown, black. They also 
come in the form of powders. To 
prepare these for painting, it is only 
necessary to mix them with the prop- 
er amount of boiled linseed oil, with 
the addition of a thinner or dryer if 
desired. They are then ready to use. 

Other tints and shades are pre- 
pared by mixing and blending the 
above colors. The following are among 
the principal pigments used in mixing 
colored paints: 

White Paint.—White lead is usual- 
ly the basis of white paint, but it is 
often adulterated with barytes, oxide 
of zinc, prepared chalk, whiting, lime, 
or road dust. All paint intended to 
show a pure white should have about 
4 ounce of Prussian blue mixed with 
every 2 pounds of white lead, other- 
wise the lead appears as a stone color 
and not white. 

To mix white paint, use pure boiled 
linseed oil, and thin as desired ac- 
cording to conditions with oil of tur- 
pentine. 

Yellow Paint.—The yellows are usu~ 
ally ochers, chromate of lead, and 
various adulterants. 

To prepare chrome yellow pigment, 
dissolve in hot water 5 pounds of 
sugar of lead and 5 pounds of Paris 
white. Dissolve separately in hot 
water 64 ounces of bichromate of pot- 
ash. Add the bichromate solution to 
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the former, mix, and let stand 24 
hours. Strain through muslin and 
expose to the air to dry. Mix with 
boiled linseed oil. 

To make a cheap yellow paint, take 
60 pounds of whiting, 40 pounds of 
ocher, and 5 pounds of white lead 
ground in oil. Grind with raw lin- 
seed oil and mix with boiled linseed 
oil. 

Red Paint.—The reds are usually 
red oxide of lead, ochers, oxides of 
iron, red oxide of copper, vermilion, 
bichromate of lead, carmine, and mad- 
der and other lakes. Mix any of the 
above with boiled linseed oil and ap- 
ply. 

Or, to make cheap red paint, mix 
Venetian red with skimmed milk and 
apply with a paint brush. This is 
suitable for gates, stone walls, and 
outbuildings. 

Or use oxide of iron mixed with a 
little boiled linseed oil. This is cheap 
and gives a very durable stain. 

Blue Paint.—The blues are usually 
Prussian blue, ultramarine, smalt, 
Thenard blue, verditer, etc. 

To make Prussian blue pigment 
take 1 pint of nitric acid, and add 
slowly as much iron shavings from 
the lathe or iron filings heated, but 
not red hot, as the acid will dissolve. 
After the acid has dissolved all it can, 
add to it 1 quart of soft water, and 
continue to add iron shavings or fil- 
ings as long as the acid dissolves 
them. Make a strong solution of 
prussiate of potash in hot water, and 
slowly add this to the iron and acid 
until the right tint is obtained. Strain 
through muslin, dry the sediment to 
powder, and grind or mix with boiled 
linseed oil. 

Or dissolve separately equal quan- 
tities of sulphate of iron (copperas) 
and prussiate of potash. Mix the two 
solutions, strain through muslin, dry 
the sediment to powder, and mix or 
grind with oil. 

Green Paint.—The greens are usu- 
ally verdigris, Paris green, verditer, 
borate of copper, chromate of copper, 
oxide of chromium, cobalt green, and 
green lakes. The most common green 
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paint is a mixture of curome _ 
and Prussian blue. 

To make chrome green pigment, - 
in the form of powder 64 pounds v. 
Paris white, 34 pounds of sugar of 
lead, 34 pounds of blue vitriol, 104 
ounces of alum, 34 pounds of Prus- 
sian blue, and 34 pounds of chrome 
yellow. Stir these powders slowly 
into 1 gallon of water. Let stand 4 
hours, filter or strain through muslin, 
dry the sediment to powder, and mix 
or grind with boiled linseed oil. 

Or dissolve separately chrome yel- 
low and Prussian blue. Mix the two 
solutions to get the desired shade, and 
add spruce yellow to the proper con- 
sistency. 

Or slake the best quality of stone 
lime with hot water, covering to keep 
in the steam. Strain through a fine 
sieve, let dry, and reduce the sediment 
to powder. Make this powder into a 
thick paste with a saturated solution 
of alum, and add, until the desired 
shade is produced, enough solution of 
bichromate of potash to, produce a 
yellowish green, and solution of sul- 
phate of copper to produce a bluish 
green. 

Or mix thoroughly in powdered 
form 5 pounds of blue vitriol, 6} 
pounds of sugar of lead, 24 pounds of 
arsenic, and 14 ounces of bichromate 
of potash. Add 3 pints of water, mix, 
and let stand 4 hours. Strain or 
filter, dry the sediment to powder, and 
grind or mix with boiled linseed oil. 

To make cheap green paint, dissolve 
4 pounds of Roman vitriol in hot 
water. Add 2 pounds of pearlash and 
stir until dissolved. Add } pound of 
powdered yellow arsenic. Mix and 
apply with a paint brush. Two or 
three coats will be necessary. A dark- 
er or a lighter shade may be pro- 
duced by adding more or less of the 
yellow arsenic. This paint contains 
no oil. Hence, while it looks well, it 
does not protect wood as does an oil 
paint, but is suitable for stone walls 
and similar places. 

Or mix powdered charcoal with lin- 
seed oil, and add litharge as a dryer, 
using 1 gill to 1 gallon of oil. Add 
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ocher to produce the required shade 
of green. 

Brown Paint.—The browns are usu- 
ally umber, bole, terra di Sienna, bis- 
tre, sepia, etc. 

To produce a brown pigment, make 
a solution of sulphate of copper in 
hot water, and separately a strong 
solution of prussiate of potash. Mix 
the two solutions to the desired shade. 
Filter or strain through muslin. Dry 
the sediment to a powder. Grind or 
mix with boiled linseed oil. 

Black Paint.—The blacks are usu- 
ally lampblack, bone black, anthra- 
cite, graphite, powdered charcoal, 
etc. 

Lampblack is very commonly used 
both for black paint and also to mod- 
ify the brightness of tone in other 
colors in producing various tints and 
shades. 

To make a cheap black paint, mix 
powdered charcoal with linseed oil, 
and add as a dryer 1 gill of litharge 
to 1 gallon of oil. 

Or take ivory or lampblack, 10 
pounds; sifted road dust, 20 pounds; 
lime water, 2 gallons. Grind in raw 
linseed oil. Mix with boiled linseed 
oil. 

Tints and- Shades. — The various 
combinations of colors to produce 
tints and shades are innumerable, and 
can only be determined by experi- 
ment; but the following are the prin- 
cipal effects commonly desired, and 
indicate the lines along which the ex- 
periment should proceed. 

Pigments should be thinned with 
boiled linseed oil before mixing, the 
most predominant color being taken 
as a base, the other colors being slow- 
ly added in a thin stream and stirred 
vigorously. The proportions must be 
determined by experiment and the 
taste of the painter. The predom- 
inant color stands first in the follow- 
ing list: 

Ash color or gray, white lead and 
lampblack. Vary the quantity of 
lampblack to give the shade desired. - 

Lead color, white lead and indigo. 

Drab, white lead, raw and burnt 
umber. 
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White oak, white lead and umber. 

Flesh color, white lead, lake, or yel- 
low ocher, or vermilion. 

Pearl, white lead, 
blue. 

Buff, white lead and yellow ocher. 

Straw color, white lead and a small 
amount of yellow ocher. 

Fawn, white lead, yellow ocher, and 
red. 

Chestnut, red, black, and yellow. 

Walnut, white lead and burnt um- 
ber. Vein with the same, and touch 
the deepest spots with black. 

Light willow green, white lead and 
verdigris. 

Pea green, white lead and chrome 
green. : 

Grass green, yellow ocher and ver- 
digris. 

Olive, yellow ocher, blue, black, and 
white. Vein with burnt umber. 

Bronze green, chrome green, black, 
and yellow. 

Orange, yellow and red. 

Brick color, red lead, yellow ocher, 
and white lead. 

Brown, vermilion, black, and a lit- 
tle yellow. 

Chocolate, 
black. 

Violet, red lead, Prussian blue, and 
white lead. 

Purple, same as violet, with more 
red and white. 

Gold, white lead, stone ocher, and 
red lead. 

Carnation, lake and pink. 

Timber color, spruce ocher, white 
lead, and a little umber. 

Chestnut color, red ocher, yellow 
ocher, and black. 

Limestone, white lead, yellow ocher, 
lampblack, and red lead. 

Freestone, red lead, lampblack, yel- 
low ocher, and white lead. 

Paint for Canvas.—Mix with boiled 
oil 24 pounds of ocher and 4 pounds 
of lampblack. Add 1 pound of soap 
dissolved in 2 pounds of water. Mix 
and apply with a paint brush two 
coats at intervals of 2 or 3 days. 
Allow to dry, and add a finishing 
coat of varnish formed of lampblack 
ground and thinned with boiled oil. 
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VARNISHING 


Before varnishing, the surface 
should first be “flatted” either by 
mixing the last coat of paint with 
turpentine or by rubbing it down 
with a piece of felt moistened and 
dipped in pumice stone. For a level 
surface, tack the felt on a block of 
wood, or use thick woolen cloth or 
chamois tacked to a block of wood, 
or a smooth piece of pumice stone 
with water. Let dry and brush off 
the surface to remove the dust. Take 
care that the air is not full of dust 
when the varnish is applied. 

For a fine quality of work, two to 
six coats may be spread on, one after 
the other. Do not lift too much var- 
nish on the brush, but rather take up 
a small quantity, spread it on finely, 
and rub out well. Rub down the 
next to the last coat until the gloss is 
“ flatted,” and let the last be a flow- 
ing coat, heavy enough to flow out 
evenly of itself. For a cheaper grade 
of work, two or three coats are suffi- 
cient, the last coat being flowed on. 

To finish varnish, rub down with 
very finely pulverized pumice stone, 
and wash off with clear water. Af- 
terwards rub down with rotten stone 
and sweet oil, applied by means of 
the bare hands. Finally wipe and 
polish with chamois. 

Killing Knots.—Use for this pur- 
pose only the best quality of pure 
grain alcohol orange shellac varnish 
or “knot killer.’ Apply over this 
with a brush equal parts of red and 
white lead ground with water, and 
mixed with hot glue size at the rate 
of 4 ounces of glue to a gallon of 
water. Apply before it cools. And 
for fine work, follow with a second 
coat of 3 parts of white lead ground 
in oil, and 1 part of red lead or 
litharge. 

Or, for cabinetwork, cover the knot 
with an oil size and lay over it silver 
or gold leaf. 

Or hold a hot iron against it until 
the pitch stews out so that it can be 
scraped off. Afterwards cover with 
gold or silver leaf. 
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Ingredients of Varnish. — Varnish 
is a solution of various gums, as the 
resins amber, copal, dragon’s blood, 
mastic, lac, rosin, and sandarac, in 
various solvents, as alcohol, wood spir- 
it, oil of turpentine, linseed, and other 
drying oils. It is used as a decora- 
tion to produce a hard, transparent, 
or glossy surface, and also as a pro- 
tection against moisture and air. 

Resins.—Resins in general are sub- 
stances that occur in various plants, 
and which flow from trees of different 
species when the bark is cut. They 
are usually yellow and do not crystal- 
lize, but form in drops like gum. 
They are not, however, the same as 
gum, although the two words are often 
used interchangeably. 

Amber. — A resin produced from 
certain extinct coniferous trees. It 
occurs as a fossil, usually of a pale 
yellow color, opaque, or transparent. 
It is mined the same as coal in vari- 
ous parts of the world, especially in 
the vicinity of the Baltic Sea. Small 
quantities are found in the United 
States. Amber was much prized by 
the ancients and was an object of 
commerce in prehistoric times. It is 
extensively used for ornaments, es- 
pecially for the mouthpiece of pipes. 

Anime.—A resin which exudes from 
a certain tree in Brazil. Used as a 
medicine and as incense. The name 
is also applied to a resin known in 
India as copal. 

Copal. — This name is applied to 
several resins used in varnishes. It is 
a nearly colorless, translucent sub- 
stance imported from tropical Amer- 
ica, India, and eastern and western / 
Africa. Zanzibar copal is said to be 
the best. 

Lac.—A resinous substance caused 
to exude from certain trees in Asia 
by the bites of an insect about the 
size of a louse. The twig punctured 
by these insects becomes incrusted 
with lac, sometimes to the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch. It protects 
the eggs and supplies food for the 
young maggots. The mothers are of- 
ten imprisoned and covered by the 
sticky fluid, imparting to it a lac 
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dye similar to cochineal. The twigs 
are broken off before the maggots es- 
cape and are dried in the sun. 

Stick-lac is the crude product or 
dry twigs. It is not soluble in water 
except the lac dye or red coloring 
matter, which washes out. It is par- 
tially soluble in alcohol, but not in 
linseed oil or turpentine. 

Seed-lac is the resin removed from 
the twigs, and washed with water to 
remove the lac dye or coloring mat- 
ter. It is coarsely pounded. 

Lump-lac is seed-lac melted 
lumps. 

Shell-lac (or shellac) is prepared 
from seed-lac by melting and strain- 
ing through cotton. 

Lac Resin.—The essential principle 
of shellac may be obtained pure by 
refining shellac, which for this pur- 
pose is treated with cold alcohol, fil- 
tered, and distilled. It is a brown, 
translucent, hard, and brittle resin, 
and is very valuable. Shellac may be 
dissolved in alcohol, dilute hydrochlor- 
ic and acetic acids, sal ammoniac, and 
alkalies. One part of borax dissolved 
in boiling water will dissolve five times 
its weight of shellac, making a solu- 
tion which is as useful for many pur- 
poses as spirit varnish. 

Shellac is much favored as a var- 
nish, being harder than rosin and eas- 
ily soluble in alcohol. It is also the 
principal ingredient of the best seal- 
ing wax. It is used as a size and 
has valuable waterproofing qualities. 

Mastic.—A valuable gum resin pro- 
duced from certain trees and shrubs 
in Barbary, the Levant, and China. 
It is used as an ingredient in many 
varnishes. Used by itself it is trans- 
parent, brilliant, tough, and delicate. 
It is also often employed in finishing 
maps and paintings, also in medicine, 
dentistry, and in mounting articles for 
the microscope. Mastic is used with 
other ingredients in varnish to impart 
a gloss. 

Rosin or Colophony. — This sub- 
stance is the residue obtained by dis- 
tilling crude turpentine from pine 
trees, of which it comprises about 70 
per cent to 90 per cent. It is largely 
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manufactured together with oil of 
turpentine in North Carolina. In col- 
or it ranges, according to its purity, 
from transparent or straw color to a 
brownish yellow. It can be dissolved 
in alcohol, ether, wood spirit, linseed 
oil, or turpentine, partly in petroleum 
but not in water. It can also be dis- 
solved by nitric acid and alkalies. It 
is largely used in varnishes and 
cements, in calking ships, in the 
preparation of plaster and ointments, 
in soldering metals, in making yellow 
soaps, and otherwise. A common use 
is for covering the bows of violins. 

Sandarac is produced from a small 
coniferous tree in Barbary. It oc- 
curs in pale-yellow oblong grains or 
tears covered with a fine dust. It is 
transparent and brittle. It is used 
in pharmacy as an incense, and in 
varnishes, and also in powdered form 
it is rubbed on writing paper where 
erasures have been made in order to 
prevent the spread of ink. It is part- 
ly soluble in cold alcohol, and wholly 
in alcohol brought to the boiling 
point. 

Gums.—Gums are substances which 
occur in plants and some animals, but 
which are neither oily nor resinous. 
They exude for the most part from 
various trees when the bark is cut. 
The principal gums are arabic, Sene- 
gal, mesquite, tragacanth, Bassora. 
They are principally employed in the 
manufacture of mucilage, also in med- 
icine, pharmacy, confectionery, calico 
printing in the preparation of the 
inks, and also for sizes. 

Gums Arabic and Senegal.—These 
gums exude from various trees in 
Africa and Asia, and are sold under 
various trade terms denoting the 
localities from which they come. 

Gum Mesquite.—A substance sim- 
ilar to gum arabic, but produced in 
plants growing in the dry regions of 
Mexico and adjacent parts of the 
United States. It differs from the 
other gums in the fact that its prin- 
ciple is not precipitated by borax. 

Gums arabic, Senegal, and mesquite 
are easily soluble in hot or cold water, 
forming mucilage. They can be sepa- 
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rated from water by the addition of 
alcohol or subacetate of lead. They 
are coagulated by borax, except gum 
mesquite. 

Gums tragacanth and Bassora swell, 
but do not perfectly dissolve, in water. 
They can, however, be rubbed with 
water into a very adhesive paste, which 
is not, strictly speaking, a solution. 

Asphalt.—Asphalt occurs in nature 
in veins, beds, and lakes, usually be- 
neath the surface of the ground. In 
the island of Trinidad, Venezuela, 
occur lakes of asphalts about three 
miles in circumference. It is a dry 
solid with a glossy black surface eas- 
ily melted and very inflammable. It 
can be dissolved in alcohol, linseed 
oil, turpentine, or ether, also in ben- 
zol and bisulphide of carbon. With 
benzol it forms an intensely black 
solution called black varnish. It is 
used for varnish, insulation, water- 
proofing cement, roofing, and paint- 
ing. 

Kinds of Varnish.—The character 
of varnish is largely affected by the 
substance in which it is dissolved. 
Thus we have fixed-oil varnishes in 
which the principal solvent is turpen- 
tine; spirit varnishes or “lac varnish- 
es,” true solutions of resins in alco- 
hol, wood spirit, acetone, benzine, etc. ; 
volatile-oil varnishes, the principal 
solvents being oil of turpentine, and 
ether varnishes, being solutions of res- 
in in ether. In addition to the above 
are various special varnishes of gutta 
percha, wax, and other substances. 


‘FIXED-OIL VARNISHES 


Solutions of resins in boiled lin- 
seed oil have the same durable qual- 
ity as oil paint, with the addition of 
a high luster. As in paint, the linseed 
oil absorbs oxygen from the air, and 
is converted into a tough, elastic 
waterproof substance. 

To prepare fixed-oil varnishes, melt 
the resins anime, amber, copal, etc., 
heat the boiled linseed oil to a high 
temperature, and pour it into the 
melted resin in a thin stream, stir- 
ring constantly. To test the proper 
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amount of linseed oil to be added to 
the resin, take out a drop of the fluid 
now and then and let it cool on a 
glass plate. When the proportions of 
oil and resins are correct, the drop 
will be limpid like wax. If the drop 
becomes hard and brittle, more oil is 
required. When mixed, remove from 
the fire and allow the mixture to cool. 
Then dilute to the proper consistency 
by pouring in turpentine in a thin 
stream and stirring constantly, 

But first boil the mixture of lin- | 
seed ojl and resin before adding the 
turpentine. 

The best quality of linseed oil 
should be employed for a varnish. 

The proper proportions for an or- 
dinary oil varnish are about 10 parts 
by weight of resin, 5 to 25 parts of 
boiled linseed oil, and 15 to 25 parts 
of oil of turpentine. Varnishes of 
this character usually improve with 
age. The following are formulas for 
fixed-oil varnishes: 

Amber Varnish.—Eight ounces of 
amber, 5 ounces of boiled linseed oil, 
and 4 pint of oil of turpentine. This 
varnish is very durable, but a slow 
dryer. 

Or, for larger quantities, 6 pounds 
of amber, 2 gallons of hot linseed oil, 
and 4 gallons of oil of turpentine. 
Melt the amber, add the linseed oil 
hot, and boil until stringy. Cool and 
add the turpentine. 

Or amber, 16 ounces; boiled linseed 
oil, 10 ounces; Venetian turpentine or 
gum lac, 2 ounces; oil of turpentine, 
15 or 16 ounces, 

Or melt 4 pounds of resin and 3 
pound of beeswax. Add 1 gallon of 
boiled oil at a high temperature. Mix 
and boil until stringy. Cool and add 
2 quarts of turpentine. 

Or melt 14 pounds of rosin, add 1 
pound of Venetian turpentine, then 
stir in 1 gallon of boiled linseed oil 
at high temperature. Boil until 
stringy; cool and thin with 1 quart 
of turpentine. The above are ordinary 
oil varnishes suitable for common 
work. 

Copal Varnish.—F use 2 ounces of 
African copal and add 4 ounces of 
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best boiled linseed oil at a high tem- 
perature. Boil until stringy, cool, and 
add 8 ounces of oil of turpentine. 
This is a transparent body varnish, 
hard, clear, and durable. 

Or melt 4 ounces of copal, and add 
at a high temperature 2 ounces of 
boiled linseed oil. Stir and thin with 
32 ounces of turpentine. 
white copal varnish, color the above 
with the finest white lead. 

Anime Varnishes.—Melt 4 pounds 
of gum anime and add at a high tem- 
perature 13 gallons of boiled linseed 
oil. Boil until stringy. Stir in 2 
ounces of camphor and 2 ounces of 
litharge, cool, and thin with 23 gal- 
lons of oil of turpentine. This is a 
good carriage or furniture varnish. 

Or, for a finer grade of work, melt 
4 pounds of gum anime; add at a 
high temperature 14 gallons of clari- 
fied linseed oil, 2 ounces of litharge, 
2 ounces of dry acetate of lead, and 
2 gallons of turpentine. 

Lac Varnishes.—Dissolve 1 pound 
of shellac, and add at a high temper- 
ature 2 quarts of boiled linseed oil. 
Stir in 4 pound of red lead, 4 pound 
of litharge, and 2 ounces of umber. 
Boil until stringy. This dries rapid- 
ly, and has a high gloss. 

Waterproof Warnish.—Dissolve 1 
pound of flowers of sulphur in 1 gal- 
lon of boiled linseed oil. Boil and 
stir until they form a perfect emul- 
sion. This is a good waterproof var- 
nish for woven goods. 

Or cut India rubber in small 
pieces, put them in a glass bottle 
with benzine, and let stand four or 
five days, shaking frequently. Strain 
through cotton to remove the ben- 
zine, and thin with boiled linseed oil 
or turpentine. 

Flexible or Balloon Varnish.—Cut 
1 pound of India rubber into fine 
pieces and boil in 1 pound of linseed 
oil until dissolved. Cool, and add 1 
pound of turpentine. Simmer with 
gentle heat and strain through cheese 
cloth. 

Dissolve 8 ounces of birdlime in 8 
ounces of boiled linseed oil. Boil un- 
til the birdlime ceases to crackle. Add 
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12 ounces of boiled oi] and 2 ounces 
of litharge, and boil until it becomes 
stringy. Cool, and add 12 ounces of 
turpentine. Apply while warm. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of India rub- 
ber cut fine in 1 pound of mineral 
naphtha. Cover the vessel and melt 
with gentle heat until it dissolves. 
Strain through cheese cloth. 

Or cut fine 4 ounce of India rub- 
ber, pour over this 1 pint of boiled 
linseed oil, and dissolve with gen- 
tle heat, stirring constantly. Strain 
through cheese cloth. 

Or raise to a boil 2 quarts of boiled 
linseed oil, stirring in 14 ounces of 
white copperas, 14 ounces of sugar of 
lead, and 4 ounces of litharge. Boil 
until stringy. Allow to cool slowly 
and pour off the clear liquid. 

Or take 1 gallon of boiled linseed 
oil, and dissolve 4 ounces of pure 
asphaltum with gentle heat in a small 
amount of the oil. Grind 3 ounces of 
burnt umber in a little of the oil. 
Add the remainder of the oil, boil 
until stringy, cool, and thin with oil 
of turpentine. 

Black Asphalt Varnish for Iron- 
work.—Dissolve 3 pounds of asphalt 
in 4 pounds of boiled linseed oil. Re- 
move from the fire and thin with 15 
to 18 pounds of oil of turpentine. 

Or boil 224 pounds of foreign 
asphalt in 3 gallons of linseed oil. 
Add 3 pounds of litharge. Boil un- 
til stringy, then add 4 pounds of 
melted gum amber and 1 gallon of — 
linseed oil. Bring to a boil, remove 
from the fire, and thin with 22 gal- 
lons of turpentine. 

India rubber or gutta percha may 
be added to any common oil varnish 
if desired to impart additional flexi- 
bility. 

Or melt 12 pounds of asphaitum, 
add 24 gallons of boiled linseed oil, 
24 pounds of red lead, 24 pounds of 
litharge, and 1 pound of dry and pow- 
dered white copperas. Boil 2 hours, 
add 2% pounds of dark gum amber 
melted and 4 gallon of hot linseed oil. 
Boil 2 hours. To test, take out a 
few drops and allow to cool on a 
glass plate. When boiled sufficiently, 
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it may be rolled into pills. Remove 
from the fire and thin with 10 gal- 
lons of oil of turpentine. This is 
suitable for varnishing the best grades 
of ironwork. 

Or to 4 pint of boiled linseed oil 
add 6 ounces of powdered asphaltum. 
Bring to a boil and stir in 1 pound 
of melted amber. Cool, and add 1 
pint of oil of turpentine. 

Or dissolve 8 ounces of asphaltum 
and 4 ounces of rosin in 1 pint of oil 
of turpentine. Rub up 2 ounces of 
lampblack to a paste with boiled lin- 
seed oil and stir into the mixture. 
The above are suitable for iron fences 
or hinges exposed to the weather, or 
for iron shovels, tools, coal scuttles, 
and other sheet-iron or cast-iron sur- 
faces to protect them from rust and 
to give them a good appearance. 

Or melt 4 pounds of asphalt and 
add 1 quart of boiled linseed oil and 
1 gallon of oil of turpentine. This is 
suitable for grates and other rough 
cast-iron surfaces. 

Or melt 24 pounds of asphaltum 
and add 1 gallon of turpentine. When 
cool, add 1 pint of copal varnish and 
1 pint of boiled linseed oil. This is 
black varnish for wood or canvas, 


SPIRIT OR LAC VARNISHES 


These differ from fixed-oil varnish- 
es in being true solutions of various 
resins, chiefly anime, mastic, shellac, 
and sandarac, in spirituous solvents, 
usually alcohol and wood spirit, or 
acetone, benzine, etc. 

Sandarac is used to impart hard- 
ness, mastic to give a gloss. Venetian 
turpentine is frequently added to san- 
darac, or a little concentrated am- 
monia is often added to overcome the 
tendency of varnish to chill or crack 
and give a rough surface. Venetian 
turpentine is used with sandarac to 
prevent excessive brittleness. 

To make spirit varnishes, first pul- 
verize the resins and mix them with 
sand or broken glass to prevent their 
forming into lumps. Put them in a 
double boiler, cover with the spirit, 
which should be not less than 95 per 
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cent pure, and dissolve with gentle 
heat. Afterwards filter, first through 
silk, then through filter paper. 

Shellac Varnishes.—Shellac will be 
more soluble if powdered and ex- 
posed to the air as long as possible 
before using. To make cheap shel- 
lac, dissolve 1 ounce of borax in 8 
ounces of boiling water. Add 5 ounces 
of pulverized shellac, stir, and boil 
until dissolved. If too thin, continue 
to boil until sufficient water has evap- 
orated, or if too thick, thin with boil- 
ing water. This solution is equal to 
spirit varnishes for many purposes, 
and is much cheaper. When dry, 
weather has no effect upon it. Hence 
it is useful to dissolve water colors 
for calcimining and for other pur- 
poses. 

Or India ink rubbed up in this 
solution may be used where an acid- 
proof labeling ink is required. It is 
not affected by the fumes of acids. 

Or put in a glass fruit jar 8 ounces 
of water, 3 ounces of white shellac, 
and 1 ounce of sal ammoniac, and let 
stand over night. Place the fruit jar 
in a saucepan containing hot water, 
and boil, stirring constantly until the 
shellac is dissolved. 

Or boil in an earthen vessel. 

This solution may be used as a sub- 
stitute for spirit varnish, is much 
cheaper, and has the advantage of be- 
ing waterproof. Diluted with 10 or 
12 parts of water and applied by 
means of a brush, it may be used for 
waterproofing cloth or making oil- 
cloth. It may also be used for stain- 
ing and waterproofing wood, as a 
stain paint or a varnish, according to 
consistency, and may be mixed with 
any water-color or oil pigments to 
produce any color that may be de- 
sired. 

The above are not true spirit var- 
nishes, but may be treated most con- 
veniently in this place. 

Or dissolve 10 ounces of white shel- 
lac in 1 quart of 95 per cent alcohol. 
This may be done without heat by 
pouring the alcohol over the shellac 
and letting it stand in a warm place 
until dissolved. Keep in a covered 
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fruit jar or corked bottle to prevent 
evaporation. This is a good trans- 
parent varnish for furniture, wood- 
work, tools, and most other purposes. 
It dries rapidly. It is especially use- 
ful to coat woodwork that is exposed 
to the weather, as farming tools and 
other utensils that are frequently used 
or left out of doors. It is a very con- 
venient and serviceable all-round var- 
nish. 

Or color the above by the addition 
of lampblack or asphaltum. This 
gives a glossy black varnish. 

Or, to give a thicker coat of var- 
nish, take 1 quart of 95 per cent al- 
cohol, and add all the gum shellac it 
will cut. Strain out the excess through 
silk and filter paper. Add 2 ounces 
of Venetian turpentine. This gives a 
transparent gloss. 

Or color with aniline dyes as de- 
sired. 

Or, to make a hard shellac varnish 
for special purposes, as gunstocks and 
the like, dissolve 10 ounces of shellac, 
1 ounce of sandarac, and 1 dram of 
Venetian turpentine in 1 gallon of 95 
per cent alcohol. Put in a glass fruit 
jar or earthenware vessel, cover tight- 
- ly, and let stand in a warm place 
until dissolved. Apply two or three 
coats, and finish, if desired, with one 
or two coats of still harder varnish, 
prepared as follows: 

Dissolve 1 ounce of shellac, 4 ounce 
of sandarac, and 3 ounce of Venetian 
turpentine in 2 quarts of alcohol. This 
gives a high polish and requires less 
rubbing. 

To Color Shellac.—Add 1 ounce of 
aniline dye to 1 pint of shellac var- 
nish. 

For mahogany, use aniline cardinal 
dye. 

Other colors and coloring matters 
may be added freely to produce any 
colors desired. 

Or mix equal weights of gum shel- 
lac and alcohol, and heat until the 
mixture becomes quite thick. Add 
any desired amount of aniline dyes 
dissolved in alcohol, and thin with 
about one fifth by weight of castor 
oil. 
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Lacquers.—Colored spirit varnishes 
are used to give a tinge of gold to 
articles made of brass or other base 
metals. The bases of these lacquers 
is a varnish consisting of 2 parts of 
seed-lac and 4 parts of sandarac or 
elemi dissolved in 40 parts of alcohol. 
To this, tinctures of annotto, coralline, 
dragon’s blood, gamboge, gummigutta, 
Martius yellow, picric acid, or tur- 
meric are added separately to give 
the required color. 

To make a good gold lacquer for 
brass work, dissolve 3 ounces of seed- 
lac, 1 ounce of turmeric, and } ounce 
of dragon’s blood in 1 pint of alco- 
hol. Put the solution in a glass fruit 
jar and let stand in a warm place, 
shaking frequently until dissolved. 
Filter through silk and filter paper. 

Or, if deep gold is desired, dis- 
solve 4 pound of ground turmeric, ~ 
ounce of gamboge, 1% pounds of san- 
darac, and 6 ounces of shellac in 1 
gallon of 95 per cent alcohol. Strain 
through silk and filter paper and add 
4 pint of turpentine varnish. 

Or, for deep red, dissolve 14 pounds 
of annotto, 4 pound of dragon’s blood, 
and 1? pounds of gum sandarac in 1 
gallon of alcohol. Strain, filter, and add 
1 pint of turpentine varnish. 

Or, for pale gold, dissolve 4 ounce 
of gamboge, 14 ounces of cape aloes, 
and 4 pound of white shellae in 1 gal- 
lon of alcohol. 

Copal Varnishes. — Copal dissolved 
in alcohol forms a hard, durable var- 
nish for fine cabinetwork and similar 
purposes, but it is more expensive than 
shellac and no better for ordinary 
purposes. To prepare ordinary copal 
varnish, first melt the resin with gen- 
tle heat in a double boiler. Then 
pulverize and mix it with sand. Final- 
ly dissolve it in strong alcohol and 
strain and filter. The addition of 
elemi resin or solution of turpentine 
softens it. 

To make a transparent copal var- 
nish, put 6 ounces of melted and pul- 
verized copal and 6 ounces of 95 per 
cent alcohol in a glass bottle or fruit 
jar, cork it tightly, and set in a warm 
place until dissolved. Then add 4 
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ounces of turpentine and 1 ounce of 
ether. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of camphor in 
1 quart of alcohol. Put this in a 
glass bottle or fruit jar with 4 ounces 
of melted and pulverized copal, and 
set in a warm place until dissolved. 
Strain, filter, and dry the sediment, if 
any, for future use. 

Or dissolve 7 ounces of copal, 1 
ounce of mastic, and 4 ounce of Vene- 
tian turpentine in 11 ounces of alco- 
hol. First dissolve the copal in a small 
amount of alcohol with 4 ounce of 
camphor. Add the mastic and tur- 
pentine and thin with the remainder 
of the alcohol. This is a good varnish 
for articles frequently handled. 

Colored Copal Varnish. — On ac- 
count of its superior hardness, copal 
varnish is frequently used as a vehicle 
for various coloring matters for toys, 
picture frames, bric-a-brac, articles of 
furniture, and the like. Experiments 
may be made with any desired colors, 
but the following suggestions may be 
helpful: 

For flaxen gray, mix ceruse with an 
equal quantity of English red or car- 
minated lake. Add a little Prussian 
blue. 

For yellow, use yellow oxide of lead 
or Naples or Montpellier. Mix in a 
glass vessel, and do not let it come 
in contact with iron or steel. Or use 
‘gummigutta, yellow ocher, or Dutch 
pink. 

For violet, vermilion, 
white. 

For purple, cochineal, carmine, and 
carminated lakes with ceruse. Or 
Prussian blue and vermilion. 

For green, a mixture of verdigris 
with ceruse, white lead, or Spanish 
white. Or a mixture of yellow and 
blue. 

For red, red oxide of lead, cinna- 
bar, vermilion, red ocher, or Prussian 
red. These coloring matters may be 
used ground with boiled oil or in the 
form of powders, water colors, or an- 
iline dyes. 

Sandarac Varnishes.—Sandarac or 
lac varnishes containing a considerable 
amount of sandarac are very hard and 
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brittle; hence they are liable to crack 
and their use is limited. They may 
be softened by the addition of gum 
elemi or Venetian turpentine. To 
make a hard white sandarac varnish, 
dissolve 14 pounds of sandarac in 1 
quart of 95 per cent alcohol. Add 4 
pint of pale turpentine varnish. Mix 
and let stand 24 hours. 

Or dissolve 3 ounces of sandarac, 1 
ounce of shellac, and 2 ounces of resin 
in 16 ounces of 95 per cent alcohol. 
Add 2 ounces of oil of turpentine. 


VOLATILE-OIL VARNISHES 


These are solutions of various res- 
ins, principally gum copal, Canada 
balsam, resin, and others in oil of 
turpentine; are more durable and less 
brittle than spirit varnishes, but re- 
quire more time in drying. 

Like fixed-oil varnishes, they im- 
prove with age, whereas spirit var- 
nishes deteriorate in quality. The res- 
ins may usually be dissolved in oil of 
turpentine without being previously 
melted. Seven pounds of oil of tur- 
pentine will usually dissolve about 5 
pounds of resin. 

To make ordinary turpentine var- 
nish, dissolve with gentle heat 4 pound 
of powdered white resin in 1 pint of 
turpentine. Or other proportions rec- 
ommended range from 3 to 5 pounds 
of resin in 1 gallon of turpentine. 

Canada Balsam Varnish with Tur- 
pentine. — Mix equal parts of pure 
Canada balsam and pale oil of turpen- 
tine. Dissolve with gentle heat and 
shake occasionally. Let stand two or 
three days, strain, and filter. This 
varnish improves with age. 

Copal Varnish with Turpentine.— 
Dissolve 3 ounces of copal in 1 pound 
of oil of turpentine. 

Ether Varnishes.—These are a solu- 
tion of various resins in ether. They 
are very little used. 

To make an ethereal copal varnish, 
dissolve 5 ounces of copal and 2 ounces 
of ether. This is suitable for repair- 
ing jewelry, as, for example, broken 
enamel, for the setting of gems, and 
the like. It may be applied to wood 
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by first rubbing the wood with a cloth 
moistened in oil of turpentine, wiping 
with a linen cloth, and then applying 
the varnish. This prevents the ether 
from evaporating too rapidly. 

To make ethereal amber varnish, 
dissolve 4 grains of amber in 1 ounce 
of chloroform. Use this for varnish- 
ing photographs, maps, etc. 


SPECIAL VARNISHES 


Miscellaneous Varnishes.—In addi- 
tion to the above, various miscellane- 
ous varnishes are in use for different 
purposes, among which may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Map Varnish.—Dissolve 1 ounce of 
gutta percha in 5 ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine. Add 8 ounces of hot linseed 
oil. 

Varnish for Oil Paintings. — Melt 
with gentle heat I pound of white 
wax. Add 1 pint of warm 95 per 
cent alcohol. Mix and pour on a cold 
porphyry slab. Grind to a smooth 
paste with a muller. Add sufficient 
water and beat up to the consistency 
of milk with an egg beater. Strain 
through cheese cloth. Spread this over 
the paint and allow it to dry. After- 
wards go over it with a warm (not 
hot) iron to melt and diffuse it 
equally. 

Zine Varnish.—Dissolve equal parts 
of potassium chloride and copper sul- 
phate in hot water. Immerse the zinc 
ten seconds. Dry, wash, and polish. 
This forms a solution of copper oxide 
having an indigo-blue color. 

Varnish to Prevent Rust.—Melt 4 
ounces of tallow and 2 ounces of ros- 
in, strain through cheese cloth while 
hot, and stir in 1 ounce of finely pul- 
verized black lead. Apply to tools and 
other metals with a brush. 

Or melt paraffin and apply with a 
brush. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of mastic, 2 
ounces of camphor, 6 ounces of sanda- 
rac, and 2 ounces of elemi in alcohol, 
and apply to fine tools and other 
metallic surfaces. This improves the 
appearance of the articles, and may 
be used on hardware exposed for sale. 
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Or dissolve 2 ounces of rosin, 3 
ounces of sandarac, and 2 ounces of 
shellac in 3 ounces of alcohol. When 
cool add 2 ounces of turpentine. 
Strain, filter, and bottle for use. 

Varnish from Sealing Wax.—Dis- 
solve 1 ounce of any color of sealing 
wax in 4 ounces of alcohol, and apply 
while warm with a soft bristle brush. 
The principal ingredient of sealing 
wax is shellac. 

Varnish for Window Glass.—Mix 4 
ounce of gum tragacanth finely pow- 
dered with the whites of 2 eggs, and 
beat thoroughly with an egg beater. 
Let stand 24 hours and apply to 
window panes with a soft brush. 
When dry, this effectually prevents 
the sun’s rays from passing through 
the glass. 

Varnish for Leather. — Dissolve in 
water 3 ounces of gum arabic. Dis- 
solve separately in brandy 3 ounces of 
isinglass. Mix and apply. 

Tar Varnish.—Melt together 2 gal- 
lons of tar and 1 pound of tallow. 
Add 7 pounds of ocher ground in lin- 
seed oil. Thin with 6 pounds of oil 
of turpentine. Mix well. This is 
suitable for all rough outdoor work, 
protecting bulkheads, drains, water 
troughs, leaders, and woodwork in 
all localities exposed to much damp- 
ness. 

Stone Varnish.—Melt 10 pounds of 
rosin, add 1 pound of linseed oil, and 
stir in 10 pounds of prepared chalk. 
Mix thoroughly. Add 4 ounces of 
native oxide of copper and 4 ounces 
of sulphuric acid. Mix well and ap- 
ply hot with a brush. When dry, this 
is practically fireproof and is hard as 
stone. : 

Asphaltum Varnish.—Dissolve with 
gentle heat 24 pounds of pulverized 
asphaltum in 1 gallon of spirits of 
turpentine. This is a suitable varnish 
for all iron work, stoves, stovepipes, 
grates, coal scuttles, fly screens, wire 
netting, exposed hinges, and other 
hardware, and all iron or steel ex- 
posed to the weather or likely to suf- 
fer from rust. 

Or to the above add 1 pint copal 
spirit varnish, and 4 pint boiled lin- 
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seed oil. This is suitable for wood, 
iron, or leather. 

Varnish for Paintings, Drawings, 
and Prints. — A number of special 
varnishes, including spirit or lac var- 
nishes containing gum sandarac, mas- 
tic, and the like, turpentine varnishes 
with Canada balsam, and _ various 
special mixtures, are recommended 
for coating oil paintings, drawings, 
prints, and the like, to protect them 
from the effects of exposure. 

Mastic Varnish.—To make the fin- 
est quality of pure varnish for oil 
paints and similar fine work, crush 
the mastic on a stone or marble with 
a knife blade or ivory paper cutter, 
and eject the soft part or tears. Put 
the hard grains into a glass bottle 
with rectified spirits of turpentine, 
and shake the bottle until the mastic 
dissolves without heat. Strain through 
a piece of muslin, cork the bottle, and 
stand it in direct sunlight for several 
weeks, A gummy sediment like muci- 
lage will form in the bottom of the 
bottle. Reject this, pouring off only 
the clear liquor for use. To each 
ounce of this liquor add 2 ounces of 
alcohol, and thin, if desired, with rec- 
tified turpentine. 

Or, for larger quantities, mix 24 
pounds of mastic with 1 pound of 
clean crushed glass and 1 gallon of 
rectified spirits of turpentine. Put 
the whole in a large jug or glass bot- 
tle, cork tightly, and shake or agi- 
tate the bottle until the gum is dis- 
solved. Let the whole stand several 
months, the longer the better. Pour 
off the clear liquor from the top for 
use. 

Mastic and Sandarac Varnish. — 
Mix equal quantities of gum sandarac 
and gum mastic dissolved in alcohol. 
Let stand forty-eight hours to settle, 
and strain through linen. Apply by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of gum cam- 
phor in 3 pints of 95 per cent alco- 
hol, and add 5 ounces of sandarac and 
2 ounces of mastic. Cork tightly in 
a glass bottle, shake until dissolved, 
and let stand 48 hours or more in a 
warm place to settle. Pour off the 
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clear liquor. This is suitable for 
drawings, prints, dry plants or flow- 
ers, and similar fine work. 

Balsam Varnish.—Size colored de- 
Signs, as water colors, maps, litho- 
graphs, and colored prints, with one 
or more coats of a solution of gum 
arabic or isinglass in water, or of 
boiled rice or wheat starch, and then 
apply a varnish composed of 2 parts 
of spirits of turpentine and 1 part of 
Canada balsam, or equal parts of 
each. Apply by means of a flat cam- 
el’s-hair brush. 

Or dissolve 3 ounces of Canada bal- 
sam, 3 ounces of white rosin, and 1 
part of oil of turpentine. 

Or, for a cheaper article, 6 ounces 
of pale-white rosin dissolved in 1 pint 
of turpentine. 

Or dissolve 3 ounces of Canada bal- 
sam in 4 pint of turpentine, and add 
3 ounces of pale copal varnish. 

Shella¢ Varnish.—Heat in a suit- 
able saucepan 5 ounces of clean ani- 
mal charcoal, pour over this while 
warm 1 pint of 95 per cent alcohol, 
add 23 ounces of pale shellac, and 
boil carefully over a slow fire, cover- 
ing loosely to prevent too much evap- 
oration. 

Test the solution by filtering a sam- 
ple, and if not colorless add a little 
more charcoal. When the liquor is 
colorless, strain through a piece of 
white silk and filter with filter paper. 
This givés a perfectly colorless liquor 
which dries quickly and does not chill 
or bloom. Apply by means of a cam- 
el’s-hair brush at a temperature of at 
least 60° F. in an atmosphere free 
from dust. This is one of the best 
and purest of all varnishes, is com- 
monly used by bookbinders, and may 
be applied to the finest oil paintings 
after the oil is thoroughly dried and 
hard, to drawings, prints, gilding, and 
all ornaments likely to be injured by 
damp, as it resists damp and pre- 
vents mildew. 

Bookbinder’s Varnish.—Dissolve in 
1 quart of alcohol 2 ounces of shellac, 
2 ounce of benzoin, and 4 ounce of 
mastic. Shake until dissolved and add 
4 ounce of oil of lavender. 
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Isinglass Size. — Put 4 ounces of 
isinglass shavings in a glass bottle 
with an equal quantity of water, and 
let stand 24 hours or more to soften. 
Add 1 pint of 95 per cent alcohol, 
and in this dissolve the isinglass in a 
double boiler with gentle heat. Cork 
the bottle to prevent evaporation, but 
not tightly enough to cause explosion. 
Apply two or three coats, letting each 
coat dry before the next is applied, 
and following with any of the above 
print varnishes. 

Parchment Varnish. — Put white 
parchment cuttings with water in a glass 
or earthenware vessel, and boil in a 
double boiler until a clear jell or size 
is produced. Strain through cheese 
cloth. Apply one or more coats by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. 

Varnish for Musical Instruments. 
—Dissolve together with gentle heat 
2 ounces of gum sandaric, 1 ounce 
of seed-lac, 4 ounce of mastic, 4 ounce 
of benjamin in tears, and 1 ounce of 
Venetian turpentine in 16 ounces of 
pure alcohol. Stir in 2 ounces of 
pounded glass. 

Or dissolve in 1 quart of 95 per 
cent alcohol 3 ounces of sandarac, 14 
ounces of mastic, and 1 gill of tur- 
pentine varnish. Mix together in a 
glass bottle and shake until dissolved. 
This may be thinned with additional 
turpentine varnish if desired. 


SEALING WAX 


Sealing wax is made of shellac, with 
the addition of turpentine to prevent 
brittleness and to make it melt even- 
ly, and of earthy matters to increase 
the weight and to prevent its melting 
too quickly. Pale or bleached shellac 
is used for light-colored sealing wax, 
but common shellac is equally suit- 
able for darker colors. Sealing wax 
is frequently adulterated with com- 
mon rosin, beeswax, stearin, and simi- 
lar materials. The addition of too 
much rosin or turpentine causes the 
wax to run in thin drops when melt- 
ed. The addition of camphor or al- 
cohol causes sealing wax to melt eas- 
ily. The sealing wax of the Middle 
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Ages consisted of beeswax mixed with 
turpentine and various coloring mat- 
ters. The finest qualities of sealing 
wax are frequently perfumed with 
balsam of Peru, storax, or various es- 
sential oils and essences. 

Colored Sealing Wax. — Various 
colors as desired may be imparted to 
sealing wax by the addition of cobalt 
blue, chrome yellow, bone black, ver- 
milion, and other pigments such as 
are used in paints. These are added 
in powdered form to the melted wax. 

To Make Best Red Sealing Wax.— 
Melt together with gentle heat 5 
ounces of shellac, 14 ounces of tur- 
pentine, and 3% ounces of vermilion. 

Or 3 ounces of shellac, 4 ounces of 
turpentine, 14 ounces of chalk or mag- 
nesia, 1 ounce of gypsum or zinc 
white, and # ounce of vermilion. 

Or 34 ounces of shellac, 32 ounces 
of turpentine, 1 ounce of chalk or 
magnesia, 4 ounce of sulphate of bary- 
ta, and 14 ounces of vermilion. Use 
Venetian turpentine preferably in 
these three. Melt together, stirring 
constantly, and when all the ingredi- 
ents are fully incorporated let the 
mass cool, and while still soft roll it 
on a marble or other smooth slab and 
shape it into sticks, or pour it while 
fluid into suitable brass molds. 

An inferior sealing wax may be 
made by substituting red oxide of 
iron in the place of vermilion, and 
common rosin or New Zealand rosin in 
place of shellac. 

Or dissolve with gentle heat 4 ounce 
of gum camphor in 2 ounces of alco- 
hol, taking care that the alcohol does 
not take fire. Add 8 ounces of gum 
shellac and stir until fully dissolved. 
Add 4 ounces of Venetian turpen- 
tine and sift in through a hair or oth- 
er sieve 24 ounces of vermilion, stir- 
ring constantly to avoid lumps. When 
the whole mass is mixed smoothly to- 
gether, pour it into suitable molds, or 
let cool until of the consistency of 
soft wax. Roll to proper thickness 
and cut out with a suitable die like a 
biscuit cutter. Or weigh into soft 
balls of equal size, roll to the desired 
length, and flatten by pressure. 
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For commercial use, the sticks of 
sealing wax are polished by being 
held over a charcoal fire in an iron 
dish, and while hot rubbed: with mut- 
ton suet or tallow and polished with 
chamois. 

Or, for a larger quantity, melt to- 
gether with gentle heat 2 pounds of 
shellac, 12 ounces of Venetian tur- 
pentine, 14 pounds of fine cinnabar, 
and 2 ounces of Venetian red. 

Other proportions recommended for 
fine sealing wax are: 

Shellac, 6 parts; Venetian turpen- 
tine, 2 parts; coloring matter, 3 parts. 

Shellac, 3 parts; Venetian turpen- 
tine, 1} parts; vermilion, 33 parts. 

For a cheaper grade of red sealing 
wax, melt together with gentle heat 2 
ounces of rosin and 2 ounces of shel- 
lac; stir in 14 ounces of Venetian tur- 
pentine; sift and stir in 14 ounces of 
red lead. 

Or melt together with gentle heat 
shellac, 2 ounces; yellow rosin, 1 
ounce; Venetian turpentine, 1 ounce; 
vermilion, 3 ounces. 

Or, for a still cheaper grade, sub- 
stitute red oxide of iron in place of 
vermilion. 

Yellow Sealing Wax. — Melt to- 
gether with gentle heat 2 ounces of 
shellac, 2 ounces of yellow rosin, and 
1 ounce of chrome yellow. 

Or 4 ounces of pale shellac, 13 
ounces of yellow rosin, % ounce of 
Venetian turpentine, and 1 ounce of 
sulphuret of arsenic. 

Gold Sealing Wax.—Melt together 
bleached shellac, 1 ounce; Venetian 
turpentine, # ounce. Stir in gold-col- 
ored tale to color. 

Or bleached shellac, 3 ounces; Vene- 
tian turpentine, 1 ounce; Dutch leaf 
ground to powder or enough gold- 
colored mica spangles to color. 

Blue Sealing Wax.—Melt together 
shellac, 2 ounces; yellow rosin, 2 
ounces; smalts, 1 ounce. : 

Or, for a light blue, verditer in 
place of smalts. 

Or a mixture of equal parts of 
smalts and verditer. 

Or employ any of the above recipes 
for fine red sealing wax, including ver- 


milion, but substitute in place of ver- 
milion the same quantity of fine Prus- 
sian blue. 

Green Sealing Wax.—Melt togeth- 
er shellac, 2 ounces; yellow rosin, 1 
ounce; verdigris, 1 ounce. 

Black Sealing Wax.— Follow any 
of the above recipes, but substitute 
finely powdered ivory black instead 
of other coloring matter, using only 
enough to give the required color. 

Or, for a cheaper grade, use lamp- 
black. 

Or melt together 3 ounces of black 
rosin, 4 ounce of beeswax, and 1 ounce 
of ivory black. 

Or’3 ounces of shellac, 14 ounces of 
Venetian turpentine, and 2 ounces of 
cinnabar. 

White Sealing Wax.—Melt togeth- 
er 3 ounces of white wax, 2 ounces of 
stearin, and 1 ounce of mucilage. 

Or 3 ounces of resin, 1 ounce of 
caustic soda, and 5 ounces of water. 
Add 4% ounces of plaster of Paris. 
This mixture requires upward of an 
hour to set, but adheres very strongly 
and takes a good impression. 

Soft Sealing Wax.—Melt together 
1 ounce of yellow rosin, 4 ounces of 
beeswax, 1 ounce of lard, and 1 ounce 
of Venetian turpentine. 

Or 8 ounces of beeswax, 5 ounces 
of olive oil, and 15 ounces of Venetian 
turpentine. 

Or 11 ounces of beeswax, 3 ounces 
of turpentine, 1 ounce of olive oil, and 
5 ounces of shellac. Any color may 
be given to the above by the use of 
suitable colored pigments, as _ ver- 
milion, red lead, or red oxide of iron 
for red, verdigris for green, chrome _ 
for yellow, smalts or verditer for blue, 
and so on. 

Marble Sealing Wax.—Melt in two 
or more different vessels equal quan- 
tities of uncolored sealing wax, and 
add to each the coloring matter de- 
sired. Allow these to slightly cool, 
and stir them all together to make 
any desired effect. 

To Color Sealing Wax.— Add the 
coloring matter to sealing wax while 
in a fluid state on the fire by sifting 
in the pigments, in the form of a dry 
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powder, through a hair or other fine 
sieve. To avoid lumps or spots, stir 
constantly until they are fully incor- 
porated. Let the mass cool slightly 
before pouring into the molds, and 
continue stirring while it is being 
poured, otherwise the coloring matter 
will tend to settle as a sediment in 
the lower part of the mold or of the 
vessel in which it is melted. 

To Perfume Sealing Wax.—Add to 
any of the above, when the mass has 
become slightly cooled, but before it 
sets, gum benzoin, storax, balsam of 
Peru, or any of the fragrant essential 
oils or ‘essences. If added too soon, 
the heat will cause the perfumes to 
evaporate; if not added soon enough, 
it will be difficult to incorporate them 
perfectly with the mass. 


OILS, LUBRICATORS, ETC. 


Oils. — Oils exist ready made in 
nature, and may be divided into fixed 
oils, which are either of animal or 
vegetable origin, and essential or vola- 
tile oils, which are principally vege- 
table products. 

Fixed oils are mostly liquid at or- 
dinary temperatures, smooth to the 
touch, and on paper make a perma- 
nent greasy stain. Many of them have 
neither taste nor odor. .They are not, 
as a rule, soluble in water, and are 
only slightly soluble in alcohol, but 
may be readily dissolved in ether. The 
chief characteristic of the fixed oils 
is their ability to unite with alkalies 
to form soap, setting free glycerin. 

The volatile oils are not capable of 
saponification. 

Fixed Vegetable Oils. — The fixed 
vegetable oils, including certain but- 
terlike fats, as palm oil, cocoa oil, and 
the like, are usually found in plants: 
in the seeds, as linseed oil; in the pulp 
about the seeds, as olive oil, and more 
rarely in roots, as in the earth al- 
mond. They are procured by grind- 
ing and pressing the oil-producing 
parts, and are usually found associ- 
ated with more or less gum and other 
impurities. 

The fixed vegetable oils are of two 
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sorts: the drying oils, as linseed oil, 
which oxidize when exposed to the 
air, and are transformed into a hard, 
resinous varnish; and the fatty or 
nondrying oils, as olive oil, which be- 
come rancid and thicken when exposed 
to the air, but do not dry up. 

To Purify Vegetable Oils—To pu- 
rify crude vegetable oils, pour the oil 
in a lead-lined vat and add 2 or 3 
per cent of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Stir until the mixture takes on 
a greenish tint. Let stand 24 hours, 
add about 2 per cent its volume of 
water, hot but not boiling, and stir 
vigorously until the mixture takes on 
a milky color. Then let stand in a 
warm place for a few days to settle, 
and pour off the clear liquor through 
cheese cloth or filter paper. 

To Prepare Drying Oils.— To im- 
prove the quality of drying oils, boil 
them with oxide of lead, binoxide of 
manganese, and borate or acetate of 
manganese. But this process gives 
the oil a high color. Hence, to make 
drying oils for colorless varnishes, 
prepare oleate of lead by adding oleic 
acid to oxide of lead or litharge, and 
add this to the oil when cold. 

Or prepare a solution of sulphate 
of manganese, and add borax dis- 
solved in water as long as a precipi- 
tate forms. Let this settle, turn off 
the liquor, wash the precipitate, and 
let it dry. This is manganese borate. 
Add 2 per cent of this substance to 
the oldest linseed oil obtainable, and 
mix with gentle heat in a double boil- 
er. Stir constantly, lifting the oil 
and letting it run back into the boiler, 
to expose it as much as possible to 
the air. This gives a quick-drying oil 
of very high color. 

A class of substances called dryers 
are added in painting to hasten the 
oxidation of the drying oils, but the 
rapidity of this process depends great- 
ly upon atmospheric conditions, tem- 
perature, and the like. 

Kixed Animal Oils. — These are 
compounds of glycerin with various 
fatty acids. They are very similar to 
the nondrying vegetable oils. Many 
of the animal oils have a peculiar 
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odor, which in some of the fish oils 
is very offensive. Sperm oil is found 
in the head of the sperm whale mixed 
with spermaceti. This is the most 
valuable of the animal oils and also 
the highest in price. : 

Whale or train 9%} is found in the 
blubber of the right whale, the black- 
fish, and other species of whale. Vari- 
ous other marine animals produce oils 
having the same general characteris- 
tics, as the seal, shark, and sea calf. 
The menhadens are also used in large 
quantities for their oil. 

To Purify Fish 0il—Make for this 
purpose a bag of any coarse cloth, as 
burlap or canvas, line it with flannel, 
and put in between the bag and the 
lining a layer of charcoal 4 inch thick. 
The bag should be quilted to keep the 
charcoal in place. Pour the oil into 
this filter and let it run into a lead- 
lined vat containing water to the 
depth of 5 or 6 inches, slightly acidu- 
lated with blue vitriol. Let stand 
3 or 4 days, and draw off the oil by 
means of a spigot fixed slightly above 
the level of the water. Repeat if nec- 
essary. Finally filter through cloth 
bags without charcoal into tanks or 
barrels for storage. 

To Deodorize Putrid Fish 0il—For 
each 100 pounds of oil, pulverize 1 
pound of chloride of lime; rub to a 
stiff paste with a little cold water, and 
thin to the consistency of cream, Pour 
the oil into a lead-lined vat, stir in 
the chloride of lime, and let stand 
3 or 4 hours, stirring frequently. 
Add 1 pound of sulphuric acid di- 
luted in 25 times its volume of water, 
and boil in an iron kettle on a slow 
fire, stirring constantly. When the 
mixture is perfectly liquid and falls 
in drops from the stirrer, return to 
the vat, and when the oil has separat- 
ed, draw off the water by means of a 
spigot. 

To Preserve Animal Oils. — Add 1 
dram of powdered slippery-elm bark 
to each pound of oil, and heat gently 
over a slow fire. When the bark set- 
tles, strain off the fat. This gives an 
agreeable odor to the oil and pre- 
vents it from becoming rancid. 
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To Restore Rancid Animal Oils.— 
Put the oil in a suitable kettle over 
a slow fire, and stir in clean lumps 
or grains of charcoal from which the 
dust has been removed by winnowing 
with fans. 

Or prepare double bags of flannel 
containing a layer of charcoal be- 


tween, and filter the oil through these. ° 


Neat’s-foot Oil.— This is a coarse 
animal oil obtained by boiling neat’s 
feet, tripe, etc., in water. It is very 
emollient and is much used to soften 
leather. In the commercial process 
the feet are heated with steam until 
the hair, wool, and dirt can be re- 
moved, and afterwards boiled until 
the oil is extracted. The crude oil is 
of a grayish color, but when clarified 
by filtration is of a pale-lemon yellow. 
It is often adulterated. 

To Purify Neat’s-foot Oil. — Mix 
with gentle heat, stirring vigorously, 
equal parts of neat’s-foot oil and rose 
water. When cocl, the oil will rise to 
the surface and may be ladled off. 
Repeat if necessary. The refined oil 
is the basis of the best grades of cold 
cream. 

Lubricants. —Lubricants are materi- 
als used to lessen the friction of work- 
ing parts of machinery. All of the 
animal and vegetable nondrying oils 
are suitable; also the mineral oils, as 
petroleum products; and plumbago, 
graphite, or black lead, which is the 
only solid lubricant in common use. 
These substances are often mixed for 
lubricating purposes. Sperm oil is 
the best of lubricants, but is too ex- 
pensive for ordinary use. Lard oil is 
cheap and good. Neat’s-foot oil is also 
used. Olive oil, colza, and rape-seed 
oils are suitable. 

Lubricants for Heavy Pressure. — 
Grind black lead with 4 times its 
weight of lard or tallow. Add, if de- 
sired, 7 per cent of gum camphor. 
This was formerly a trade secret. 

Or mix pute black lead with tal- 
low. 

Or mix tallow with red or white 
lead, or substitute lard for tallow. 

Or add a portion of heavy mineral 
oil to any of the above. 
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Axle Grease.—For axle grease, mix 
3 pounds of tallow, 3 pounds of palm 
oil, 4 pound of caustic soda, and 1 
gallon or more of water. Melt to- 
gether and evaporate the water with 
gentle heat, but do not let the mixture 
boil. 

Or boil up together 20 ounces of 
palm oil with 28 ounces of tallow. 
Remove from the fire and stir con- 
stantly until it cools to a blood heat. 
Strain through cheese cloth into a 
solution of 8 ounces of soda in 1 gill 
of water, mixing thoroughly. This 
mixture is suitable for summer heat. 
For cold weather, use 20 ounces of tal- 
low to 28 ounces of palm oil. Or, for 
average temperatures, 20 ounces of 
each. 

Lubricator for Drills. — For iron 
drills, use 4 ounces of soft soap to 1 
quart of boiling water. This is cheap 
and effective. 

Wood Lubricator.—Lubricate wood- 
en bearings, as pulleys and the like, 
with common hard yellow soap or 
soft soap, taking care to evaporate 
with gentle heat any excess of water 
the latter may contain. Rub window 
casings, bureau drawers, and the like 
freely with hard yellow soap slightly 
moistened with water. This lubricates 
them permanently and prevents their 
sticking. 

To Purify Lubricants.—The animal 
and vegetable oils of commerce, as 
neat’s-foot oil, rape oil, and the like, 
often show traces of the acids used in 
purifying them, and these are likely 
to injure the works of clocks, watches, 
sewing machines, and other delicate 
machinery. Hence, to purify com- 
mercial oils for such uses, put them 
in a vessel containing a quantity of 
rusty iron and let stand for a few 
days, then strain through silk or cot- 
ton wool. . 

Or pour the best olive oil into a 
glass bottle, and add equal parts of 
zine and lead shavings. Let stand in 
a cool place until the oil becomes 
transparent. 

Or use lead shavings only and ex- 
pose the oil to the sun for several 
weeks. A white precipitate will be 
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formed, and the oil will become per- 
fectly transparent. Strain through 
silk the pure liquor from the sedi- 
ment and bottle for use. This oil will 
not injure the most delicate machin- 
ery. 

Oil for Whetstones.—Use kerosene 
oil on whetstones, oilstones, or for 
mixing other abrasives. It keeps the 
stone in good condition, and also as- 
sists in the process of sharpening. 

To Straighten Oilstones.— An oil- 
stone, after having been used for some 
time, becomes concave and does not 
give a good edge. To face a worn 
oilstone, take a flat piece of iron or 
steel having a perfectly smooth face, 
back it with a wooden grip or handle, 
and rub down the face of the oilstone 
with a mixture of emery and powdered 
pumice stone in water. Finish with 
the finest emery or pumice and kero- 
sene oil. This gives with very little 
effort a smooth, flat face. 


FURNITURE POLISH 


Holes in Furniture. — To fill up 
cracks or holes in furniture, make a 
thick glue size by boiling pure white 
glue with water to the consistency of 
milk or thin cream. Mix with fine 
sawdust from the same or similar 
wood to make a stiff paste. With this 
fill the holes and cover deep. cuts and 
rough surfaces. When dry, thorough- 
ly scrape down with an edge of bro- 
ken glass and polish. 

To Color Mahogany Furniture. — 
Use cold-drawn linseed oil colored 
with alkanet root or rose pink, or a 
mixture of equal parts of both. Put 
the coloring matter in an earthen ves- 
sel, cover with the oil, and let stand 
a day or two, stirring frequently. Rub 
on with a soft cloth, and let stand 
several hours before polishing. 

French Polish. — This consists in 
rubbing shellac or other varnish on 
the surface of the wood with a cloth, 
instead of laying on a coating with a 
brush. The object is to get a very 
thin coating of varnish with a high 
polish and hard surface, not so liable 
to scratch as a thicker coat would be. 
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French polish is most suitable for 
hard woods. To prepare a porous or 
coarse-grained wood for French pol- 
ish, give it a coat of clear glue size. 
Let dry, and smooth with very fine 
sandpaper, followed by a cloth mois- 
tened in water and dipped in fine dry 
pumice or rotten stone. This fills up 
the pores, and thus prevents a waste 
of time, polish, and labor. 

To finish with a French polish any 
previous coating, all varnish should 
be removed and the surface given a 
smooth, dead finish with sandpaper, 
followed by a cloth moistened and 
dipped in fine pumice or rotten stone. 

To apply the varnish, moisten a 
small square pad made of several 
thicknesses of flannel sewed or quilted 
together, and apply the middle of the 
cloth to the mouth of the bottle. Thus 
the pad will take up a small quantity 
of varnish, but sufficient to cover a 
considerable surface. Then lay the 
pad on a piece of soft linen cloth, 
double the whole back over the edges, 
and close it up at the back of the pad 
to form a handle. Apply a little raw 
linseed oil with the tip of the finger 
to the middle, place the work in a 
good light, and rub quickly and light- 
ly over the surface with quick, light, 
circular strokes. Always work from 
the center outward. Continue until 
the varnish becomes nearly dry. Mois- 
ten the pad again, but without the 
oil, and give two additional coats. 
Moisten the pad slightly with oil, and 
finish with two additional coats of 
varnish. Lastly, wet the inside of the 
linen ¢loth with alcohol before taking 
up the varnish pad, and rub over the 
whole surface. Polish with oil and 
alcohol, without varnish, using a clean 
linen cloth. To give a fine French 
polish, soft clean linen must be used 
and the atmosphere must be entirely 
free from dust. Use no more varnish 
each time than can be rubbed to a 
high polish, and continue rubbing un- 
til the rag seems dry. 

To Prepare French Polish.—Mix 4 
ounces of shellac, 1 ounce of gum 
arabic, and $ ounce of gum copal. 
Bruise and mix the gums with 2 
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ounces of powdered glass. Cover them 
with 1 pint of alcohol and cork tight- 
ly. Let stand in a warm place, shak- 
ing frequently until dissolved. Strain 
through silk or muslin. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of gun, shellac 
and 4 ounce of gum sandarac in 1 
pint of alcohol. 

Or dissolve 54 ounces of shellac in 
1 pint of naphtha. 

Or mix 1 ounce of pale shellac with 
2 drams of gum benzoin, and cover 
with 4 ounces of wood naphtha. Cork 
tightly and let stand in a warm place, 
shaking frequently until dissolved. 

Or mix 1 pound of shellac with 1 
quart of wood naphtha. 

Or shellac, 8 ounces; mastic, 4 
ounce; sandarac, } ounce; copal var- 
nish, 4 gill; alcohol, 1 quart. Mix, 
cork tightly, and let stand until dis- 
solved. Pour off the clear liquor. 

To apply any of the above, moisten 


“a pad of cotton wool with the polish 


by laying it on the mouth of the bot- 
tle and inverting the bottle. Cover 
with a linen rag, apply a drop of cold 
linseed oil with the finger to the cen- 
ter of the rag to keep it from stick- 
ing, and rub with light, firm strokes 
and uniform pressure in circles, work- 
ing from the center. Finish with a 
few drops of alcohol or Tarpearine on 
a clean linen rag. 

To Coler French Polish.—Mix the 
coloring matter with the polish and 
let stand two or three days, stirring 
frequently, until all is fully incor- 
porated. For red, use dragon’s blood, 
alkanet root, or red sanderswood. 
For yellow, turmeric root or gum 
gamboge. For brown, seed-lac or 
brown shellac. 

Or dip the pad of cotton wool used 
as a rubber in the color each time it 
is moistened with the polish. Then 
cover the rubber with a linen cloth, 
apply a drop of cold-drawn linseed 
oil, and polish. Use the ordinary col- 
oring matters, as dragon’s blood for 
red, chrome for yellow, ultramarine 
or indigo for blue, and ivory black or 
lampblack for black. 

To Grain French Polish.—To grain 
any color with French polish, move 
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the rubber when applying the color 
in irregular patterns. Streak, line, or 
mark the wood, according to taste. 
When dry, apply a coating of clear 
polish and finish as usual. 

To Finish French Polish.—Dissolve 
4 drams of shellac and 4 drams of 
gum benzoin in 1 pint of 95 per cent 
alcohol by corking tightly in a glass 
bottle and shaking occasionally until 
dissolved. Let cool and add 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of white poppy oil. Shake 
well before using. Use for final coats 
to give an extra high finish. 

To Polish Varnished Furniture. — 
First apply finely powdered pumice 
stone with a piece of flannel mois- 
tened with water. Rub the varnished 
surface with light, uniform strokes, 
working from the center with a cir- 
cular motion. Follow with finely pow- 
dered tripoli, using a woolen cloth 
or chamois moistened with -olive oil. 
Care must be taken not to use more 
strength than is necessary to give a 
smooth surface. Wipe off the tripoli 
with a soft cloth, let dry, and apply 
whiting with the palm of the hand. 

To Wax Furniture.—Melt with gen- 
tle heat 2 ounces each of white wax 
and yellow wax, and add 4 ounces 
of best rectified turpentine. Remove 
from the fire and stir until cold. This 
gives a thin coat, as the oil penetrates 
the pores of the wood, brings out the 
grain and color, and causes the wax 
to adhere. When polished, it gives a 
luster equal to varnish. 

Polishing.—To polish furniture or 
cabinetwork in general, work down 
the surface with sandpaper, smooth 
with glass paper, and polish with rot- 
ten stone, putty powder, and tripoli 
in the order mentioned. Apply pumice 
stone with a cloth moistened with 
water, and tripoli with a cloth mois- 
tened with olive oil or boiled linseed 
oil. a. 

Wood Filler.—To fill the pores and 
other rough places as a foundation for 
varnish or French polish, apply, for 
cheap work, a thin glue size. Or, for 
a better grade, apply a thin coat of 
boiled linseed oil, sprinkle the surface 
with dry whiting, and rub it in with 
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the palm of the hand, or a short, stiff 
paint brush. After filling the wood, 
let dry, give a coating of French pol- 
ish or varnish, and rub down with 
very fine glass paper. This gives a 
foundation on which to lay the var- 
nish or final coats of polish. Thus 
the whiting is absorbed by the oil, and 
the pores of the wood are filled with . 
putty, which will last indefinitely and 
not be affected by damp air or water. 

Or, for the best grades, mix plaster 
of Paris with whiting, and apply with 
a brush. Follow with a coating of 
tallow, and color with any desired 
coloring matter. 

Or mix the whiting, tallow, and col- 
oring matter together, and rub them 
into the work. 

Or mix 1 gallon of plaster of Paris 
with 4 pint of flour, 4 ounce of pow- 
dered pumice stone, 4 ounce of pre- 
pared chalk, 1 quart of boiled lin- 
seed oil, and 4 gill of japan dryer. 

One coat of varnish on such a foun- 
dation will give a better and more 
durable finish than three coats laid 
directly on the surface of the wood, 
as in the latter case the varnish en- 
ters the pores of the wood and does 
not dry smoothly. 

To Color Wood Filler—For black 
walnut, mix burnt umber with whit- 
ing; for cherry, Venetian red; for 
beech or maple, just a suspicion of 
Venetian red. Stir in just enough 
coloring matter to imitate the natural 
colors of the wood. 

Or, if tallow is used, it may be col- 
ored with dragon’s blood, gum gam- 
boge, or otherwise if desired. 

Fix circular articles in a lathe, and 
apply the filler with the hands or with 
a piece of velveteen or other stiff 
cloth. 

To Polish Furniture. — Substances 
recommended for polishing furniture 
are kerosene, turpentine, olive oil, lin- 
seed oil, and paraffin oil, beeswax, 
white wax, castile soap, gum copal, 
gum arabic, shellac, and various com- 
binations of these and similar sub- 
stances. 

To keep furniture at a high polish, 
go over it once a week on cleaning 
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day with a clean cloth moistened in 
clear turpentine. This keeps the paint 
soft so that it will not crack, and it 
is not sticky after it has been pol- 
ished. 

Or use equal quantities of turpen- 
tine and linseed oil, or equal quanti- 
ties of turpentine, linseed oil, and vin- 
egar. 

To improve the appearance of lin- 
seed oil, add 1 or 2 ounces of alkanet 
root to 1 pint of oil, boil gently, and 
strain through cheese cloth. 

Or mix equal quantities of linseed 
oil and turpentine, and to each pint 
of the mixture add 1 teaspoonful of 
ammonia. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of hard white 
soap in 4 pint of water, and add 6 
ounces of white wax dissolved in 4 
pint of turpentine. Dissolve all with 
gentle heat, mix, and bottle for use. 

Or melt 4 ounce of alkanet root 
with 8 ounces of beeswax, and simmer 
with gentle heat. Strain through cheese 
cloth and add 4 ounces each of linseed 
oil and spirits of turpentine. 

Or melt 4 ounces of beeswax with 
gentle heat, and add while warm 8 
ounces of spirits of turpentine. Stir 
until the mixture cools. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of beeswax and 
4 ounce of castile soap in 1 pint of 
turpentine. Put in a quart bottle and 
let stand for a day or two, shaking 
occasionally. Fill the bottle with 
water, shake, and let stand for an- 
other day, when it should be of the 
consistency of cream. Apply with a 
flannel cloth or damp chamois. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce each of pulver- 
ized rosin and gum shellac in 1 pint 
of pure alcohol. Add 1 pint of lin- 
seed oil, mix, and apply with a soft 
brush, a sponge, or a piece of flannel. 
Polish with moistened chamois or a 
bunch of tissue paper or soft news- 
paper. 

Or add 1 pint of spirits of turpen- 
tine to the above. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of gum shellac 
in 1 pint of alcohol. Add 1 pint of 
linseed oil and 3 pint of spirits of 
turpentine. Mix and add 2 ounces of 
ammonia water and 2 ounces of sul- 
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phuric ether. Shake before using. 
Apply with a brush, sponge, or soft 
cloth. 

Or mix equal quantities of gum 
shellac, kerosene, linseed oil, and tur- 
pentine. Shake before using, and ap- 
ply with a sponge or brush. A fter- 
wards polish. 

Or dissolve in 1 pint of alcohol 4 
ounce each of gum copal, gum arabic, 
and shellac. Apply with a sponge or 
brush, This is known as French polish. 

Or paint the surface with a liberal 
application of olive oil, and let stand 
to soften the varnish. Then follow 
with a solution of 2 ounces of gum 
arabic dissolved in 1 pint of alcohol. 
Apply while warm. This is known as 
Italian polish. 

Or mix 1 pound of linseed oil, 2 
ounces of wax, 4 ounces of shellac 
varnish, and 1 ounce of alkanet root 
to color. Dissolve with gentle heat 
and stir while dissolving. Take off 
the fire after 15 or 20 minutes, 
strain through cheese cloth, and add 
2 ounces of turpentine, mix, and let 
stand a few days, stirring occasion- 
ally. Shake well before using. 

Or dissolve with gentle heat in 1 
pound of boiled linseed oil 4 ounces 
of beeswax and 1 ounce of alkanet 
root. Strain through cheese cloth, 
and add 4 ounces of turpentine. 

Or mix 4 ounces each of linseed oil 
and vinegar, add 4 ounce of alcohol, 
4 ounce of butter of antimony, and 4 
ounce of muriatic acid. Apply with 
a sponge, rag, or brush, wipe dry, and 
polish. Shake well before using. Ap- 
ply this mixture to clean stained, © 
greasy, or waxed substances. 

Or mix 8 ounces of linseed oil, 4 
ounces of vinegar, 2 ounces of black 
rosin, 2 ounces of spirits of niter, 1 
ounce of spirits of salts, and 2 ounces 
of butter of antimony. First sponge 
the furniture with clear water or 
cold tea. Apply this mixture with a 
sponge or cloth. Oil, polish, and let 
dry. Then follow with a cloth slight- 
ly moistened in cold vinegar. 

To Prepare Furniture Polish. — 
White wax, beeswax, gum copal, shel- 
lac, and other solid resinous sub- 
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stances may be cut or dissolved in 
turpentine, alcohol, or other spirits. 
This process may require several days 
if the ingredients are cold, but is 
much hastened by the use of heat, 
and also by pulverizing or shaving 
the solids as finely as possible. Hence, 
to prepare furniture polish contain- 
ing these ingredients, shave or polish 
them as fine as possible, and pour 
over them turpentine, alcohol, or 
other spirits as required. Use for 
this purpose a glass fruit jar or a 
wide-mouthed glass bottle. Cork 
tightly and set the bottle in a warm 
spot until the solids are dissolved. 

Or rest the bottle on straw or a 
folded cloth and put them in a sauce- 
pan. Fill the saucepan partly full of 
cold water, and bring to a boil with 
gentle heat. This is the best and 
quickest way to cut wax, gum, and 
other resinous substances with spirits, 
and also to melt glue and the like. 
The best results may be obtained by 
applying while warm furniture polish 
containing such substances; hence, be- 
fore applying, the bottle may be heat- 
ed by the method just given. 

Gum arabic, on the contrary, can- 
not be dissolved in alcohol. Hence 
pulverize gum arabic as fine as possi- 
ble, and dissolve with a little boiling 
water before mixing with other in- 
gredients. Furniture polish contain- 
ing gum arabic gives the best results 
when applied warm. 

To Clean Furniture. — Dissolve 4 
ounces of common salt in 1 quart of 
cold beer or vinegar. Add 1 table- 
spoonful of muriatic acid. Boil 15 
minutes, bottle, and cork tightly. 
Warm and shake well before using. 
First sponge the furniture with clear 
water. Apply this mixture with a 
brush or sponge and polish with any 
of the above kinds of polish, using a 
flannel cloth or damp chamois. 

Or dissolve in 1 quart of strong 
beer or vinegar 2 ounces of beeswax 
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and 1 teaspoonful of sugar. First 
wash the furniture with clear water or 
cold tea. Apply this mixture with a 
sponge or brush. Oil, wipe dry, and 
polish. 

To Polish Wood Carving. — The 
carvings of furniture may be filled, 
cleaned, and polished by means of 
brushes, using a stiff brush to clean 
out the dust, then a soft brush dipped 
in suitable polish, and finally a clean 
dry brush with medium hard bristles 
to give a polish. 

Paste for Furniture. — For light 
wood, cover 8 ounces of beeswax 
scraped fine with 1 pint of turpen- 
tine, cork tightly, and let stand, shalk- 
ing occasionally until dissolved. 

Or cover 3 ounces of pearlash with 
1 pint of water, and bring to a boil. 
Stir in 2 ounces of white wax scraped 
fine, and simmer with gentle heat 
25 minutes. Let cool, and make into 
a soft paste with a little hot water. 

Or mix 2 ounces of beeswax, 2 
ounces of rectified turpentine, and 2 
ounces of cold-drawn linseed oil. 

Or dissolve in 4 pint of turpentine 
6 ounces of white wax. Cork tightly 
and let stand in a warm place until 
dissolved, shaking frequently. Cover 
1 ounce of castile soap with 2 gills of 
water, bring to a boil, and mix with 
the wax and turpentine. This is a 
standard commercial article. 

Paste for Mahogany Furniture.— 
Moisten 2 ounces of beeswax shavings 
with turpentine, add 4 ounce of rosin, 
melt to a paste with gentle heat, and 
color with Venetian red. 

Or pour over 4 ounce of alkanet 
root 1 pint of turpentine. Let stand 
48 hours. Strain through muslin. 
Add 4 ounces of beeswax shavings, 
cork tightly, and let stand, shaking 
occasionally until dissolved. 

Or mix and dissolve 4 ounces of 
beeswax shavings, 1 ounce of rosin, 
and 2 ounces of turpentine. Color 
with Venetian red. 
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THE METALS AND THEIR 
PROPERTIES 


Metals.—Metals are substances that 
have a peculiar high luster, known 
as metallic luster. They are very 
dense and, as a rule, very heavy. No 
light can pass through any of the 
metals except gold, which can be beat- 
en so fine that a greenish light will 
pass through it. In color the metals 
are mostly white, but zinc and lead 
have a bluish, bismuth a reddish, and 
calcium a yellowish, color. Gold is 
yellow, and copper is red. Metals 
are approximately from five to twen- 
ty times as heavy as water, except 
magnesia and aluminum, which are 
lighter than water. The principal 
qualities of the metals are malleabil- 
ity, or the property of being flattened 
by blows; ductility, or the property 
of being drawn into wire; conductiv- 
ity, or the property of transmitting 
heat; fusibility, or the quality of be- 
ing melted; volatility, or the property 
of turning into vapors; and hardness. 
In all of these particulars the metals 
vary greatly, some of their important 
characteristics being shown by the fol- 
lowing tables. 

The Specific Gravity of metals at 
a temperature of 154° C., that is, their 
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weight in comparison with water, is 
as follows: 


Platinum in thin wire........ 21.50 
OLE Tate ctsrs ete clears cette 19.50 
IMECKCUEViieicse's Sato crarctele sin eeueree 13.59 
OL insets cieharsiovess terechalarmecceiste iets 11.45 
Baily exsaresiorcre Welsierercrale, Oates ecole 10.50 
Bismnlith ders craceuiete echolalia 9.90 
Goppencs cetccies sie sevecielertsiela 8.96 
Nickelmseeeine cin. clere co eeetok 8.80 
ENOT Joiae bias Siete eet lala ero 7.79 
{DAR eA cimachtt ls Ra aHtoS Meo vec 
ADCs cones eters ie 6.86-7.01 
ANEIMONY seicraeideiee aieia we oleoe 6.8 
AMINA es ue aiesenisu lect CDOS eon 


Fusibility. — The fusing point of 
metals, or the degree of temperature 
required to melt them into liquid 
form, is as follows: 


MGrCur vies a «0 cisisie e(eieteniesrs 39.44 

Tie eae caer, CCAS Se 227.8 
BismoUbheter acts steteierale sve, care 2.58 

FG We SAIN CRO OO ODIO COG 325 
YA Or rk abaaGo GtiOnenT Oe 412 
VANUIINOLLY sictsle st ae eiticiecrs ae 425 
ilyOrecvess ctavsreie aye ake e Revkioae 1,023 
WODDeren cao cms ote esis sie 1,091 

OMEDs Ga elvic «niet ciara giste sa 1,102 
Castiron cen cca cincdsietle.< 1,530 


Conductivity—In the property of 
transmitting heat, if silver be taken 
as a basis at 1,000, copper would be 
represented by 736, gold 532, tin 145, 
iron 119, lead 85, platinum 84, bis- 
muth 18. 

The handle of a solid-silver spoon 
placed in hot tea or coffee is a well- 
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known illustration of the conductivity 
of silver. 

Malleability.—Gold is highly malle- 
able, and has been beaten into films 
of which 200,000 are required to make 
1 inch in thickness. Silver is also very 
malleable, and so to a less degree are 
copper, tin, and platinum. 

Ductility—The most ductile metals 
are iron, copper, platinum, silver, gold, 
zine, tin, and lead, in the order 
named. 

Hardness.—Metals vary in hardness 
at ordinary temperatures, from mer- 
cury, which is a fluid, to chromium 
and magnesium, which are capable of 
scratching glass and chilled steel. 

There are forty-nine elements re- 
garded as metals, but only a few of 
these are useful in the arts. In addi- 
tion to the metals, however, are a 
number of mixtures of two or more 
metals, known as alloys. 

Alloys.—The alloys are mixtures or 
compounds of two or more metals 
melted together. Thus brass is am 
alloy of copper and zinc; bronze is an 
alloy of copper and tin; pewter is 
an alloy of tin and lead. The metals 
composing alloys unite in various pro- 
portions, and the properties of the 
alloys and their application in the 
arts vary considerably with their com- 
position. 

In coinage, the term alloy is used 
to mean a baser metal mixed with 
gold or silver to make the combina- 
tion harder. British gold coin con- 
tains 11 parts of pure gold and 1 part 
of copper. United States gold coin 
contains in 1,000 parts of coin 900 
parts of gold, the alloy being about 
9 parts copper and 1 part silver. 

An alloy of mercury with any other 
metal is known as an amalgam. 

Alloys are not formed by the chem- 
ical union of their different com- 
ponents, but by the diffusion of one 
metal through the other en masse. 
Metals fuse at different degrees of 
heat, and care should be taken to 
melt first the metals which melt at the 
lowest degree of temperature, and to 
cover these with a flux of charcoal, 
ground glass, or other material to 
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prevent the volatile metals from evap- 
orating before the union is effected. 

For instance, zinc melts at a low 
degree of heat, and when heated to 
the point at which copper melts zinc 
becomes volatile and passes off in 
fumes; therefore in making brass, 
which is an alloy of copper with zinc, 
it is necessary to first melt the zinc 
under a flux and add the copper slow- 
ly, using no more heat than is neces- 
sary; or to place in the crucible first 
the zinc, then the copper, and the flux 
over all. 

The harder metals should be finely 
divided in grains, shavings, or filings 
so that they will melt more easily. 
When mixing metals, it is necessary 
to note all changes that take place 
and use good judgment. Experience 
is better than hearsay. 

Amalgams. — Metals will usually 
combine with each other if one of 
them is in a state of fluidity. Mer- 
cury, being a fluid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, will amalgamate with most 
of the other metals in the cold, but 
heat affects the amalgamation more 
quickly. To amalgamate in the cold, 
it is only necessary to divide in very 
small particles, as grains, shavings, or 
filings, the metal to be united with 
mercury. To make amalgams by heat, 
as is necessary with most metals, heat 
the mercury until it begins to simmer, 
and raise the grains of metal to be 
amalgamated to a red heat. Then add 
them a little at a time. 

Gold or silver may be amalgamated 
with mercury by simply stirring the 
two metals together with a glass rod 
and pouring the resulting mixture 
into cold water. This is the amalgam 
used for gilding or silvering. After 
being applied, it is exposed to heat to 
evaporate the mercury. Lead or tin 
may be amalgamated by melting 
either metal, adding an equal weight 
of mercury, and stirring with an iron 
or glass rod. 

Copper amalgamates with great dif- 
ficulty, and iron not at all; hence iron 
is the one metal (except platinum) 
which should be allowed to come in 
contact with mercury. 
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IRON AND STEEL 

Pure iron is a silvery-white metal 
having a mild but brilliant luster. It 
is rarely seen in a pure state. Com- 
mercial iron and steel comprise a se- 
ries of alloys of iron with carbon, man- 
ganese, chrome, nickel, tungsten, and 
other wmetals. These alloys have vari- 
ous names, depending in some cases 
upon the added metal, as nickel steel, 
and in other cases upon the process 
of manufacture, as pig iron, wrought 
iron, steel, etc. 

The qualities of iron vary in its 
different forms. The more carbon 
it contains, the darker it becomes. 
Wrought iron is in fibers and can be 
bent and welded. Steel and cast iron 
are in crystals, and are hard and brit- 
tle. Iron is seven or eight times as 
heavy as water, according to condi- 
tion. It transmits heat in comparison 
with silver about as 12 to 100. It is 
one of the hardest of metals, and also 
among the most difficult to melt, but 
varies from hardened steel, which is 
the hardest of metals, to wrought iron 
and pure iron, which are nearly as 
soft as copper. Ordinary cast iron 
is about three to five times as hard as 
copper. Iron wire z3> of an inch in 
diameter may be drawn to a length of 
49,000 feet without breaking. 

Pig Iron.—This is an alloy of iron 
with from 1.5 to 7 per cent of car- 
bon. It is produced in a blast fur- 
nace, and shaped by casting it into 
molds. It is brittle and much easier 
to melt fhan wrought iron or steel. 
This is the crude product, usually 
first made from the ore and worked 
up into other forms by various proc- 
esses of manufacture. 

Wrought Iron. — This consists of 
crystals of an alloy of iron with a 
very little carbon held together by 
melted cinder or silicate added in the 
process of manufacture. It is very 
difficult to melt, but before melting 
becomes pasty, in which condition two 
pieces may be welded together. It does 
not harden. While plastic it may be 
hammered or rolled to any desired 
shape, which it will retain on cooling. 

Steel—This is a compound of iron 
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obtained by casting in a fluid state, 
so as to give a malleable product. The 
distinguishing properties of steel are 
that it can be fused, welded, and 
hardened by tempering. It contains 
from .075 to 1.5 per cent of carbon. 

The addition of more carbon makes 
steel easier to melt, but harder to weld. 

Compounds of Iron.—Among well- 
known compounds of iron are cya- 
nides of iron with potassium, known 
as red and yellow prussiate of potash 
and Prussian blue. Also the mixture 
of sulphur with iron known as green 
vitriol or copperas, used in dyeing, in 
the manufacture of inks, as a deodo- 
rizer, etc. 

To Temper Iron and Steel. — The 
alloys of iron and steel containing .05 
per cent or more of carbon are capa- 
ble of being hardened or tempered by 
heating to redness and plunging into 
some cooling liquid. The carbon which 
was formerly mixed mechanically with 
the iron is chemically dissolved in the 
iron by this process. Temper may af- 
terwards be withdrawn by reheating. 

To Caseharden Iron or Steel.—Mix 
in powdered form equal parts of prus- 
siate of potash, sal ammoniac, and 
saltpeter. Heat the iron to redness, 
roll it in this mixture, and quench it 
in a bath of cold water containing 2 
ounces of prussiate of potash and 4 
ounces of sal ammoniac to each gallon. 

Or dissolve in 30 gallons of water 
1 bushel of salt, 4 pound of prussiate 
of potash, 4 pound of cyanide of pot- 
ash, and 4 pint of oil of vitriol; heat 
the iron to redness and quench in this 
mixture. 

To Soften Iron or Steel.—To drill 
hard iron or steel, dissolve 1 ounce of 
gum camphor in 1 pint of alcohol and 
add 1 pint of turpentine. Pour from 
a can as you would oil. 

Or, if the iron can be heated with- 
out damage, as in sled runners, heat 
it to a cherry red and lay on the spot 
to be drilled a small piece of sulphur, 
and let it stand until cool. This sof- 
tens the iron, which can then be 
drilled without difficulty. 

To Draw the Temper of Iron or 
Steel.—Cover the metal with tallow, 
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heat it slowly in a charcoal fire, and 
let it cool of itself. 

Or use clay instead of tallow. 

Or heat the iron to redness and cov- 
er it with hellebore. 

Or quench it in the water in which 
common beans have been soaked. 

To Temper Cast Iron.—New cast- 
iron stoves, kettles, flatirons, and oth- 
er articles should be gradually tem- 
pered by heating for a number of 
hours on a slow fire. If heated quick- 
ly and violently when new, they may 
crack, and at best they will not after- 
wards retain the heat equally well. 

To Weld Iron.—To unite two pieces 
of welding iron, it is only necessary 
to raise them both to a white heat 
and hammer them together to make 
them one. The softer the iron the 
easier it can be welded. Hence it as- 
sists in welding to draw the temper 
of cast iron or steel before welding. 

Or, to weld cast iron, mix 3 pounds 
of clean white sand, 1 pound of rock 
salt, 1 pound of fosterine, and 1 pound 
of pure solton. Heat the iron slowly 
in a charcoal fire, and while heating 
dip the parts to be welded in this 
mixture from time to time. 

Or melt together 1 pound of borax 
and 2 ounces of red oxide of iron. 
Let the mixture cool, pulverize it, and 
keep it for use in the form of dry 
powder. Sprinkle the parts to be 
welded with this powder. 

To weld a small piece of iron on to 
a large one, raise the larger piece to 
a white heat, heat the smaller piece 
to a proper welding heat, and sprinkle 
the parts with this mixture. The re- 
sult will be a good joint with less heat 
than would otherwise be required. 

Or mix equal parts of cast-iron fil- 
ings and calcined borax, and melt 
them together in a crucible. Pulver- 
ize the resulting mixture, which will 
form a black powder. Cover the 
parts to be welded with this sub- 
stance, heat them, and weld them 
with light blows on an anvil. 

To Solder Steel and Iron. — When 
welding is not convenient, steel or iron 
surfaces may be united by means of 
solder. To solder steel or iron, use 
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brass filings, or mix 3 parts of brass 
with 1 part of zine. 

To make this solder, first melt the 
brass, add the zine in strips, and cov- 
er tightly until the metals have united. 
Lay twigs across a vessel of water 
and pour the metal over these into the 
water to make it form long strips, or 
pour it into a suitable mold. Dip the 
surfaces to be soldered in alcohol or 
acid, scour and scrape them perfectly 
clean, and, if possible, place them in a 
vise, or otherwise secure them strong- 
ly together. Weight the parts and 
cover with borax. Apply the solder, 
and melt it in the flame of a coke 
fire over a hearth with bellows. 

Or mix equal parts of soft brass 
powder and borax. Apply to the 
parts and melt. 

To Solder Castings.—Clean with al- 
cohol or acid, scrape and scour, and 
apply soldering liquor to the parts. 
Cover with sal ammoniac, and heat 
until the sal ammoniac gives off fumes. 
Then dip the parts into pure tin melt- 
ed. Afterwards apply any ordinary 
hard solder, as brass, 2 parts; zinc, 1 
part; or copper, 2 parts; tin, 1 part, 
and the like. 

To Solder Steel Joints. — For fine 
steel work, melt together under a 
layer of powdered charcoal 18 parts 
of silver, 1 part of copper, and 2 parts 
of brass. This melts at a low heat, 
has a whiter color, and is therefore 
nearer the color of the steel. 

Or cleanse the parts by scrubbing, 
filing, or rubbing with alcohol or 
acid, and tie them together with brass 
wire. Repeat in such a way that when 
melted the brass will run into the 
seam. Apply to the joints and also 
to the wire a paste of borax and 
water, and hold in a bright coke fire 
until the brass melts and runs into 
the joint. This will cause a blue flame 
to rise, which will show that the heat 
is sufficient. 

Or mix 4 parts of dry plaster of 
Paris and 1 part of iron filings with 
water to the consistency of thick 
cream, and apply quickly before it 
sets. 

To Mend Ironware.—To mend hales 
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in ironware, melt a little iron or ex- 
pansion metal in a crucible and pour 
it on to a pad of asbestos or thick 
felt protected by ashes, slightly hol- 
lowed in the middle to receive it. 
Press this against the hole so that the 
iron will come through on the other 
side, and meet it with another pad of 
asbestos, holding it thus until it sets. 
The hole will thus be permanently 
plugged. 

Or insert a rivet of copper or Swed- 
ish iron and hammer it gently, with or 
without the addition of suitable sol- 
der, until it is tight. 

Or use for this purpose one of the 
brass brads sold by stationers. In- 
sert the prongs and open and hammer 
them down tight, adding, if con- 
venient, a little soft solder. 

To Temper Steel.—Heat the steel to 
a cherry red in a clear smith’s fire. 
Cover it with common salt and throw 
salt into the fire to purify it. Work 
the steel in this condition and subject 
it to this treatment until it is wrought 
nearly to its finished form. Then, in- 
stead of salt, mix 1 part each by 
weight of common salt, sulphate of 
copper, sal ammoniac, and sal soda 
with 4 part of saltpeter. Pulverize 
and mix these ingredients thoroughly. 
Alternately heat the steel and treat 
it with this mixture, and hammer it 
until it is refined and wrought into 
its finished form. Return it to the 
fire, heat it to a cherry red, and plunge 
it into a bath as follows: 

In 1 gallon of rain water dissolve 
14 ounces of alum, 14 ounces of sal 
soda, 13 ounces of sulphate of copper, 
1 ounce of saltpeter, and 6 ounces of 
salt. The right to use the above proc- 
ess was purchased by the United 
States Government for $10,000. It is 
the celebrated patent of Garman and 
Siegfried. 

To Temper Steel Springs.—To tem- 
per cast-steel springs for traps and 
similar purposes, heat them in the 
dark until you can just see them turn- 
ing red. Then quench them in luke- 
warm water. The object of working 
in the dark is that the redness can be 
seen at a lower degree of heat. Low 
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heat and warm water impart the de- 
sired temper. 

To Blue Steel—Polish the surface 
of the steel and cleanse it thoroughly 
with lime or caustic potash. Place the 
articles in charcoal ashes or wood 
ashes in a suitable receptacle, and heat 
them~slowly until the required color 
is produced. 

Or cover the iron plate with slaked 
lime and lay the articles on it. 

Or simply hold the articles in a 
clear flame, as that of burning alco- 
hol, or over a smith’s forge, protect- 
ing them from soot by a steel or an 
iron plate, and remove from the heat 
when the required color is secured. 

Or, for a second blue more perma- 
nent than the first, let the steel pass 
from a blue to a white heat, remove 
from the fire, and cool, afterwards re- 
heating to blueness. Let the steel cool 
in both cases without quenching. 

To Stain Steel Blue.—Put 1 ounce 
of butter of antimony in a strong 
earthenware or glass vessel, and add 
slowly a mixture of 1 ounce of nitric 
acid with 2 ounces of muriatic acid. 
This process produces vigorous heat. 
Apply this mixture with a piece of 
felt to polished iron or steel, and rub 
with the bark of a green oak tree un- 
til the color is satisfactory. 

To Stain Steel Gray.—Mix 2 ounces 
of butter of antimony with 1 ounce of 
sulphuric acid, and add 5 drops of 
gallic acid. Apply with a piece of 
felt to polished steel. 

To Take Off the Blue.—Mix equal 
parts of muriatic acid and elixir of 
vitriol, immerse the articles in the 
mixture until the color changes, rinse, 
and dry. 

To Melt Steel. — To melt iron or 
steel as easily as lead, heat the metal 
to redness and touch it with a cake 
of brimstone. The metal will melt 
and drop like water. Thus holes of 
any desired size can be readily melted 
out of iron or steel by applying sul- 
phur, which softens the metal at the 
point of application. 

To Remove Scale from Steel.—Im- 
merse the metal in water slightly acid- 
ulated with sulphuric acid to loosen 
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the scale, then scour with sand soap, 
using a stiff wire or fiber brush. 

To Anneal Steel—Heat the metal 
in a coke fire on a smith’s hearth. 
Cover with sawdust, and then with 
ashes, and let stand until cool. 

Or in any suitable iron receptacle 
pack the articles in chips of cast iron 
from a lathe or planer. The articles 
must be protected by a layer of an 
inch or more of the chips all around 
the sides, top, and bottom, which must 
also be tamped down. Heat the whole, 
and keep at a red heat for two hours 
or more. Remove from the fire 
and let stand until cold. This process 
gives a very soft metal. 

To Toughen Steel.—Melt together 2 
parts of rosin, 2 parts of tar, and 1 
part of black pitch, and plunge the 
articles in this when hot. 

To Restore Burnt Steel. — Mix 4 
ounces of sal ammoniac, 14 ounces of 
borax, 14 ounces of prussiate of pot- 
ash, 1 ounce of blue clay, 12 ounces of 
rosin, 2 ounces of water, and 2 ounces 
of alcohol, and simmer with gentle 
heat until all liquid is evaporated. 
Sprinkle the resulting powder on the 
steel when hot, and work by hammer- 
ing. Repeat as often as necessary. 

To Protect Iron and Steel from 
Rust. — Substances recommended for 
protecting iron and steel from rust 
are various varnishes of wax, rosin, 
India rubber, and asphaltum, and vari- 
ous fixed nondrying oils or animal 
fats, black lead or graphite, and paints 
containing white lead, zinc white, etc. 

Polished Iron or Steel. — To keep 
polished surfaces free from rust, ap- 
ply a mixture of equal parts of copal 
varnish, sweet oil, and turpentine. 

Or coat small articles, as knife 
blades, lancets, and the like, with col- 
lodion dissolved in alcohol. 

Or warm the articles until hot 
enough to scorch, and apply clean 
white wax. Continue the heat until 
the wax soaks into the metal. Let 
cool and polish with felt or velveteen. 

Or melt a little common rosin with 
equal parts of cold linseed oil and 
spirits of turpentine, and apply as a 
varnish. 
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Or melt 1 ounce of pure India rub- 
ber in 16 ounces of turpentine; add 8 
ounces of boiled linseed oil. Mix and 
bring to a boil. Apply with a brush. 
Remove, when required, with turpen- 
tine. 

Or apply wax dissolved in benzine. 

Or apply black lead mixed with 
olive oil. 

Rust-proof Paint for Steel and 
Iron.—Mix 20 pounds of white lead, 
7 pounds of crude linseed oil, 14 
pounds of boiled linseed oil, and 1 
pound of spirits of turpentine. First 
rub down the work with stiff wire or 
bristle brushes to remove rust, and fill 
all openings, inequalities, etc., with 
red or white lead mixed with cold lin- 
seed oil to the consistency of putty. 
Apply two to four coats. Mix the 
last coat with a little glue size, and be- 
fore it dries, dust with fine dry sand. 

Or mix 4 parts of powdered brick 
dust sifted through cheese cloth with 
1 part of litharge and rub up the 
whole, or grind to a thick paste with 
linseed oil. Dilute, as required, with 
turpentine. Rub the iron free from 
rust with stiff wire or bristle brushes, 
and apply two coats of the above with 
a brush. This will resist salt water. 

Or apply two or three thin coats of 
boiled linseed oil with or without col- 
oring matter. Let each coat dry thor- 
oughly before the next one is applied. 

Or mix 84 pounds of sulphur, 23 
pounds of caustic potash, and 8 ounces 
of copper filings. 

Or melt together with gentle heat 
5 pounds of tallow and 1 pound of 
turpentine. Melt separately 18 ounces 
of sulphur, 53 ounces of caustic pot- 
ash, and 1 ounce of copper filings. 
Mix the two while hot and apply as a 
paint to iron or steel. This mixture 
resists salt water and all atmospheric 
conditions. 

Iron and Zine.—The contact of zinc 
with iron and steel is favorable to 
their preservation, as it causes a gal- 
vanic current to be set up which at- 
tacks the zinc instead of the iron. The 
zine will be slightly affected, and the 
iron not at all. The contact of lead 
and some other metals, on the con- 
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trary, sets up a galvanic current 
which attacks the iron. This is one 
of the elements of value in galvaniz- 
ing iron by covering it with a coat of 
zinc, and for the same reason zinc 
white should be substituted for white 
lead in the composition of paints for 
ironwork, and zinc or _ brimstone 
should be used for setting iron posts 
and the like in stone foundations, or 
for solders on ironwork exposed to 
the weather. 

Iron for Electrotypes.—To coat the 
surface of an electrotype with iron, 
prepare a bath by dissolving 8 ounces 
of sal ammoniac in 2 quarts of rain 
water. Add 1 pound of neutral ace- 
tate of iron, and boil 2 hours in an 
iron kettle, adding water up to 2 
quarts as it evaporates. Cool, filter 
through cheese cloth, put in glass jars 
or bottles, and cork tightly for use. 

Connect with the positive pole of 
a battery of three or more cells a per- 
fectly clean plate of iron of the same 
size as the electrotype. Connect the 
electrotype with the opposite pole of 
the battery, and fill the tank with the 
above solution, filtering it through 
cheese cloth. When the coating is 
satisfactory, rinse the plate in soft 
water containing a little borax, dry 
thoroughly, and with a brush apply a 
thin coating of boiled linseed oil. 
This process makes a plate almost 
as durable as a steel plate, having a 
coat of pure metallic iron and show- 
ing its characteristic white metallic 
luster. 

To Polish Iron.—To give iron as 
bright a polish as steel, prepare a bath 
by pulverizing and dissolving in 1 
quart of hot water 1 ounce of blue 
vitriol, 1 ounce of borax, 1 ounce of 
prussiate of potash, 1 ounce of char- 
coal, and 3 pint of salt. Bring to a 
boil, stir in 1 gallon of linseed oil, mix 
thoroughly, and cool for use. 

Heat iron or steel to the proper 
temperature for tempering, and quench 
in this solution. The object is to case- 
harden iron with a bright polish. 

Copper Color for Iron.—Dissolve 1 
. ounce of copper filings in a mixture 
of 1 ounce of nitric acid and 2 ounces 
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of muriatic acid. Apply by means of 
a brush or swab. 


COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS, BRASS, 
BRONZE, ETC. 

Copper.—Copper is a very ductile 
and malleable metal, melting at a 
point somewhat lower than gold, but 
higher than silver. It is the best- 
known conductor of electricity, weighs 
about nine times as much as water, is 
hard, elastic, tough, and of a density 
only less than that of iron. It is 
found nearly pure in various parts of 
the world, also in a number of ores, 
in small quantities in most soils, in 
seaweeds, and in the animal body. A 
compound of carbon with copper is 
sold as a pigment under the name of 
blue verditer, and from another com- 
pound of copper Brunswick green is 
obtained. The blue and green verdi- 
gris of commerce is made by the ac- 
tion of acetic acid on oxide of copper. 
The blue vitriol used in dyeing is sul- 
phate of copper. 

Copper is used for ship sheathing 
and bolts, and for a great variety of 
wares. It is also largely used in 
transmitting electricity. It is exten- 
sively used in various alloys, as brass, 
gun metal, bell metal, bronze, alu- 
minum bronze, German silver, and 
others. 

To Improve Copper Castings. — To 
100 pounds of melted copper add 1 
pound of pulverized cryolite, 43 ounces 
cf sugar of lead, and 1 pound of bo- 
rax. Continue the heat 10 minutes be- 
fore pouring the copper into the mold. 

Feather-shot Copper.—To prepare, 
melt the copper and pour it in a thin 
stream in cold water. 

Bean-shot Copper. — To prepare, 
pour melted copper in a thin stream 
in boiling water. 

To Test for Copper.—To detect the 
presence of copper in liquids, put 
some of the liquid in a wineglass and 
add a few drops of aqua ammonia. 
If copper is present, the liquid will 
turn blue. This is a useful test for 
tea, which sometimes is injured by 
being dried on copper. 

It may also be applied to cider, vin- 
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egar, and the like, and likewise to 
pickles to make sure that they were 
not rendered poisonous by having been 
prepared in copper kettles. 

To Whiten Copper. — Melt with 8 
ounces of copper 4 ounce of neutral 
arsenical salt in the presence of a 
mixture of burnt borax, charcoal dust, 
and prepared glass. 

Or, for 1 pound of copper, mix 4 
ounces of saltpeter and 4 ounces of 
arsenic in powder form, and melt in 
the crucible with gentle heat. Re- 
move, cool, and grind to powder. Add 
14 ounces of Venetian borax and 1} 
ounces of white tartar. Melt the mix- 
ture and pour into an iron receiver. 
It will appear as clear crystals. 
Heat the copper in thin sheets six or 
seven times and quench in water. Melt 
the sheets and throw the above crys- 
tals in small pieces into the melted 
copper, at intervals of 5 minutes, un- 
til all have been thrown in. Continue 
the heat 15 minutes, and pour. 

Brass. — This important alloy of 
copper and zinc is used for many pur- 
poses, because it is easy to work and 
of an acceptable color. It is made 
by melting together copper and zinc 
in a crucible, the zine being placed 
under the copper to prevent its pass- 
ing off as a gas. 

Or the zinc is first melted, and the 
copper added in strips or sheets. At 
first the copper is taken up rapidly, 
then more slowly. When all the cop- 
per has been added, the alloy is cooled 
and remelted with charcoal, and more 
zinc or copper added to produce the 
desired quality of brass. 

Or heat the copper in small grains 
or sheets with the oxide of zinc and 
charcoal. 

Or heat the copper with calamine, 
a native ore of zine, and charcoal. 
This was the ancient method. 

There are different kinds of brass 
adapted to special uses according to 
composition. Common brass for cast- 
ings contains about 70 parts of cop- 
per and 30 parts of zinc. The addi- 
tion of lead makes brass less ductile; 
tin makes it harder. Articles of brass 
may be cleaned by dipping them in 
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nitric acid, and colored by lacquers 
of shellac and other resins in alcohol. 
Brass is harder than copper, is malle- 
able, ductile, can’ be readily cast, 
rolled, stamped, and turned in the 
lathe. Next to iron it is the most im- 
portant metal used in the art. 

Some of the various kinds of brass 
are as follows: 

Metal sheathing for ships (known 
as Muntz or yellow metal), copper, 50 
to 62 parts; zinc, 38 to 50 parts. This 
is used to prevent decay from sea 
water in the wooden bottoms of ves- 
sels and to keep off barnacles. 

Prince Rupert's metal, 2 parts of 
copper; 1 part of zinc. 

Red brass, 16 copper; 2 zinc. 

Yellow brass, 60 copper; 40 zinc. 

Sheet brass, 16 copper; 3% zinc. 

Soft brass, 4 copper; 1 zinc. This 
is an easy working metal, can be read- 
ily sawed, and is a very useful brass. 

Dipping metal, 16 copper; 7 zinc. 

Brazing solder, 16 copper; 14 zinc. 

Mosaic gold, 1 copper; 1 zine. Or 
equal parts by weight. Melt the cop- 
per and keep it at the lowest temper- 
ature at which it will stay melted. 
Add the zine in small pieces, stirring 
constantly until the alloy turns white. 
Then cover with air-slaked lime, heat 
it to the desired temperature, and 
pour. More zinc than copper may be 
required, because some of the zinc 
may pass off as gas. 

Tombac, pinchbeck, Mannheim gold, 
similore, and the like contain 80 parts 
or more of copper and 20 parts or 
less of zinc. 

Bronze.—Bronze is an alloy of cop- 
per with tin, or tin and lead, or tin and 
zinc, or with all three. Sometimes 
other metals are also added in small 
proportions. The hardest and finest 
bronze consists of tin alone with cop- 
per in the proportion of about 9 parts 
of copper to 1 part of tin. Bronze is 
extensively used in the arts for cast- 
ing metals and statues; also in casting 
bells, cannon, and machinery. Bronze 
was used in the earliest times for 
weapons and utensils before iron was 
discovered. Hence scholars tell of an 
“age of bronze” which came after the 
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“age of stone” and before the “age 
of iron.” 

Tempering has exactly the opposite 
effect on bronze to what it has on 
steel. Hence, to draw the temper of 
bronze and make it soft and malle- 
able, it must be heated to a cherry red 
and quenched in water. 

The following are various kinds of 
bronze, adapted to different purposes: 
Bronze cannon, 9 copper, 1. tin; 
Chinese gongs, 5 copper, 1 tin; musi- 
cal bells, 6 copper, 1 tin; house bells, 
4 copper, 1 tin; large bells, 3 copper, 
1 tin; bronze for wheels, 10 copper, 1 
tin; speculum or telescope metal, 2 
copper, 1 tin; mechanical instru- 
ments, 12 copper, 1 tin; soft bronze, 
16 copper, 1 tin; bronze for gears, 16 
copper, 14 tin; gun metal, 16 copper, 
2 tin; bronze bearings, 16 copper, 24 
tin; cutting tools, 100 copper, 14 tin. 

The ancient cutting instruments of 
bronze are superior to any of modern 
make, but this is supposed to be due 
to an art of tempering, which has 
been lost, as their composition varies 
from 4 to 14 per-cent of tin. The 
addition of zinc, lead, and other ma- 
terials produces another class of al- 
loys, including the following: 

Standard bronze, 12 copper; 1 tin; 
4 lead. 

Bronze for journal boxes, 24 cop- 
per; 24 tin; 8 antimony. First melt 
the copper, then add the tin, and final- 
ly the antimony. Run into ingots and 
melt down before casting. 

Bronze for ornaments, 82 copper; 
18 zinc; 3 tin; 3 lead. 

Bronze for general work, 16 cop- 
per; 1 tin; 1 zinc; 4 lead. 

Strong bronze, 10 copper; 1 tin; 2 
brass; 4 lead. 

Bronze for gun metal, 8 copper; 1 
tin; 4 zinc; 4 lead. 

Cheap bronze, 30 copper; 15 old 
brass; 14 tin; 2 lead. 

Bronze solder, 394 copper; 74 zinc; 
3 tin. Use to unite iron to brass. 

Artificial gold, 100 copper; 17 tin; 
6 magnesia; 9 commercial tartar; 4 
sal ammoniac, $ quicklime. First melt 
the copper, to which add the mag- 
nesia, sal ammoniac, lime, and tartar 
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in the order named. Stir these in 
slowly in powdered form; then stir 
vigorously for 20 to 30 minutes un- 
til all are incorporated. Throw the 
tin on the surface in small grains, 
and stir until entirely melted. Cover 
the crucible and let stand for half an 
hour. Skim off the dross and pour. 
This is a beautiful alloy, of a color 
similar to gold, is malleable and duc- 
tile, and may be worked like gold. It 
requires a good judge to tell the dif- 
ference. Or 94 copper and 6 anti- 
mony, said by French experts to be 
a wonderful substitute for gold. It 
can be polished to almost exactly the 
same color as gold, and can be worked 
in the same manner. 

Bronze jewelry, 3 copper; 1 brass; 
4 tin. 

White metal, 8 brass; 10 tin; 10 
lead; 6 bismuth; 4 antimony. Melt 
together and run into molds. This 
alloy is malleable, closely resembles 
silver, and is used for the manufac- 
ture of cheap tableware and various 
ornaments. Or, for hard white metal, 
20 brass; 3 zinc; 1 tin. 

Aluminum bronze, 90 copper; 10 
aluminum. 

Manganese bronze, 80 to 90 copper; 
20 to 10 manganese. 

Phosphor bronze, any standard 
bronze melted in the presence of phos~ 
phorus, and usually retaining a small 
amount of that substance. 

The last three are all valuable al- 
loys, stronger and better than pure 
bronze. 


LEAD AND ITS ALLOYS 


Lead. — Next to iron, lead is the 
most common of metals. Its color is 
bluish gray, it is soft and ductile, it 
burns at a white heat in the open air, 
producing an oxide known as litharge, 
which is much used as a dryer in mix- 
ing paints. Lead is used for roofing, 
lining sinks, cisterns, ete., for shot 
and balls, and for the manufacture 
of pipes. Lead is so soft that it can 
be drawn out in pipe form without 
welding. It is so cheap and handy 
to work that it is almost universally 
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employed for water pipes and has 
given its name to the plumber’s trade, 
the Latin name for lead being plum- 
bum. The principal alloys of lead 
are type metal which is lead and an- 
timony, and pewter or solder which is 
lead and tin. 

Various compounds of lead are in 
common use. 

Litharge is used as a dryer with oils 
and varnishes, and in the manufacture 
of glass. 

Red lead or miniwm is used as a 
pigment of oil paints and in coloring 
wall paper, sealing wax, etc. It is 
also used in the manufacture of glass. 

White lead is a mixture of litharge 
and carbon. It forms the basis of 
most lead paints. An objection to 
white-lead paint is that it turns dark 
under the influence of gases or other 
compounds containing sulphur. Lead 
is a cumulative poison, and those who 
work in it, as painters, plumbers, and 
others, are liable to a complaint known 
as “painter’s colic.” The use of lead 
pipe has been the source of many 
cases of lead poisoning; hence lead 
pipe should always be lined with tin. 
This is but little more expensive than 
pure lead pipe and is much safer. 

Sugar of lead, or acetate of lead, 
an active poison, is made by dissoly- 
ing litharge in wood vinegar or other 
cheap acetic acid. It forms beautiful 
crystals which gradually crumble to 
a white powder. These may be dis- 
solved in water by the addition of 
acetic acid. 

Chromates of lead are known as 
chrome yelluw and chrome red. They 
are two brilliant and valuable pig- 
ments, chrome yellow being especially 
important. These are used as pig- 
ments in mixing paints, as dyes, and 
the like. 

Lead Tree. — This interesting ex- 
periment is perfomed by dissolving in 
a large glass vessel 1 ounce of sugar 
of lead in 1 quart of water, and by 
placing near the top a small piece of 
zinc of irregular shape. Within 2 
or 3 days the zinc will shoot out 
leaves similar to vegetation, and will 
become extremely beautiful. It must, 
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however, be moved with great care, 
as the slightest jar will cause it to 
fall apart. ‘The zinc decomposes the 
acetate of lead and causes the metal 
to be precipitated on its surface in a 
metallic state. 

Lead in Grains—To obtain lead in 
this form, melt it and pour from a 
height in a thin stream into cold 
water. 

Sheet Lead. — To prepare lead in 
sheet form, pour the melted lead on 
a large flat stone having a rim to pre- 
vent the lead from running off. Lay 
off a square equal in size to the de- 
sired sheet, placing at the corners up- 
right pegs of the desired thickness. 
After pouring on the melted lead, 
press down upon the pegs a thin piece 
of flat stone fitted with a suitable 
wooden back and handle to smooth 
the lead surface. Remove the sheet 
of lead and repeat the process. The 
sheets may afterwards be trimmed as 
desired. 

To Test White Lead.—To test white 
lead, which is often adulterated, put 
a little of it on the end of a stick and 
set the stick on fire. If the lead is 
pure it will appear in small globules 
like shot. If it forms a white crust 
on the stick it is not pure. Crush 
this white crust on paper. If it con- 
tains lead the paper will be black, 
otherwise it will be of a pale-yellow 
color. 

Or place a small quantity of the 
white lead on an earthenware surface 
and direct against it by means of a 
blowpipe the flame of a candle or of 
an alcohol lamp. The metallic lead 
will appear in the form of a melted 
globule, and any impurities will be 
apparent. 

Type Metal—tLead, 83; antimony, 
17. This mixture is harder and may 
be melted more easily than either of 
its components, and it has qualities 
which adapt it for fine and sharp 


castings. A little zinc is sometimes 
added. 
Expansion Metal. — Seventy - five 


lead; 163 antimony; 84 bismuth. This 
mixture expands on cooling. 
Or 7 lead; 1 antimony; 4 tin. 


] 
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TIN AND ITS ALLOYS, SOLDER, ETC. 


Tin.—Tin is a lustrous white metal, 
soft, malleable, and quite ductile at 
the temperature of boiling water. It 
is very little affected even by moist 
air at low temperatures. It was 
known in very ancient times (being 
mentioned in the Pentateuch), and was 
an important article of trade with the 
British Islands before the Christian 
era. Tin is largely used in various 
alloys with other metals, and in melted 
form to coat sheet iron, tin plate, and 
copper. 

Various compounds of tin are used 
in the arts. Tin dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid is used as a mordant in 
dyeing under the name of salt of tin. 
Another compound, called pink salt, 
is used as a red dye. Another, known 
as tin solution, brightens and fixes red 
colors. 

Tin Plate—This is sheet iron or 
sheet steel coated with tin. To coat 
iron or copper with tin, melt to a 
white heat 1 pound of malleable iron; 
add 5 ounces of regulus of antimony 
and 24 pounds of Molucca tin. Cover 
the melted tin with palm oil to keep 
out the air. Dip articles to be tinned 
into dilute sulphuric acid. When 
clean, dip in warm water to rinse, 
then in hot palm oil to remove the 
water; next in a solution of muriatic 
acid, copper, and zinc; finally in a 
tin bath, to which a small quantity of 
zine has been added. When the tin- 
ning is finished, plunge the articles 
into boiling water. Finally cover 
them with very warm sand, which sof- 
tens the iron. 

Tin plate is prepared commercially 
by passing through a patent pot hav- 
ing rollers, which by their tension de- 
termine the thickness of the coating 
of tin. 

To Ornament Tin Plate by Moiré 
Metallique. — Dip the plates in a 
strong solution of sal soda, then in 
water. Heat them, and sponge or 
sprinkle them with an acid solution, 
as nitric and muriatic acids, in vari- 
ous proportions, as 1 part of sul- 
phuric acid and 6 parts of water; 1 
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part of sulphuric acid, 2 parts of mu- 
riatic acid, and 10 parts of water; 1 
part of nitric acid, 2 parts of sul- 
phuric acid, and 16 parts of water; 
rinse in water slightly acidulated 
with the same acids, dry, and lacquer. 

To Mend Tinware.—Tin plate may 
be mended by covering small open- 
ings with melted solder (an alloy of 
tin with lead), or by soldering a suit- 
able patch of sheet tin, tin plate, or 
zine over larger openings. Before sol- 
dering, it is necessary to apply a solu- 
tion of zine in acid to the adjacent 
parts. This is known as soldering 
liquid. 

To Make Soldering Liquid—Put in 
a strong glass bottle or other vessel 
2 ounces of muriatic acid. Cut scraps 
of sheet zinc into narrow strips and 
feed them into the liquor as fast as 
they will dissolve. The acid at first 
will unite with the zinc and generate 
considerable heat, which may burst 
the bottle. Hence do this preferably 
out of doors, and take care that the 
acid does not get on anything of 
value. 

Or dissolve the zinc in an open ves- 
sel, and afterwards bottle for use. 

When the acid ceases to dissolve the 
zinc, add 1 ounce of sal ammoniac and 
boil 10 minutes in an earthenware or 
copper vessel, but do not use any 
other metal for this purpose. Cork 
tightly. Apply this liquid with a 
feather to the parts to be soldered, 
or by wetting the cork of the bottle. 
A few drops are sufficient. Do not 
let it fall on the hands or clothing. 
This liquid causes the solder to flow 
freely and makes it adhere. 

Soft Solder.—A solder suitable for 
the more fusible metals, as tin, pew- 
ter, Britannia ware, and zinc, is known 
generally as soft solder because it has 
the property of melting at very low 
temperature. The following propor- 
tions are recommended: 

For tin—common solder, 1 lead; 1 
tin. Or 1 lead; 1 tin; 2 bismuth, 
This solder is soft enough to melt in 
boiling water. 

Coarse solder, 2 lead; 1 tin. 

Fine solder, 1 lead; 2 tin. 
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For Britannia ware, 1 lead; 1 tin; 
4 bismuth. 

For zinc or lead, 1 or 2 lead; 1 tin. 

For pewter, 1 tin; 1 lead; 1 or 2 
bismuth. 

To Make and Use Solder.—Melt the 
metals together in any of the above 
proportions with gentle heat. Apply 
soldering liquid to the parts with a 
pencil or with a feather; sprinkle the 
parts with powdered rosin. Apply 
the solder and smooth with a solder- 
ing iron. » This is the usual method, 
but in the absence of a soldering iron 
a suitable solder may be made of 
shavings of solder melted in a large 
iron spoon, poured on the parts, and 
rubbed smooth before cooling with 
the bowl of the spoon. 

Or, if necessary, a patch of zinc or 
sheet tin may be applied by covering 
the patch and the surface of the tin 
with soldering liquid and solder, and 
laying on the patch before the solder 
cools. 

Or, in place of solder, tin foil may 
be used to apply patches or to solder 
two pieces of soft metal together. Cut 
a piece of tin foil the size of the sur- 
face to be soldered. Apply soldering 
liquid with a feather to both metal 
surfaces and place them in position 
with the tin foil between. Apply to 
the outer surface an iron hot enough 
to strike through and melt the foil. 
When cold, the two surfaces will be 
found to be soldered together. 

Or, to apply a zinc or lead patch 
to soft metals, simply moisten both 
surfaces with soldering liquid, put the 
patch in place, and hold a kerosene 
or an alcohol lamp flame beneath it. 
This will cause the surfaces of the 
zinc or lead to run and fuse to- 
gether. 

To Mend Tin Pans without Solder. 
—Use soft putty. Push it through 
the hole from the outside. Smooth 
on both sides with a knife after the 
manner of a rivet, and let stand until 
hard. This is not only a quick and 
easy way to make temporary repairs, 
but one that will withstand all ordi- 
nary treatment and may never need 
to be repeated. 
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Hard Solder. — Metals which fuse 
only at high temperatures, as iron, 
gold, copper, and silver, and their al- 


_loys, brass, bronze, and others, require 


a hard solder. The proportions rec- 
ommended for different metals are as 
follows: 

Steel solder, 19 silver; 1 copper; 2 
brass. Or 2 copper; 1 zinc. 

Gold solder, 7 silver; 1 copper. 
Fuse with borax. Or 2 gold; 1 sil- 
ver; 1 copper. Or 3 gold; 3 silver; 
1 copper; 4 zinc. 

Silver solder, 2 silver; 1 brass with 
borax. Or 4 silver; 3 brass; +; zinc 
with borax. 

Brass solder, 3 copper; 1 zine with 
borax. 

Platinum solder, gold with borax. 

Tron solder, tough brass with borax. 

Copper solder, 6 brass; 1 zinc; 1 
tin. 

To prepare the above, melt the met- 
als together, mix thoroughly, and pour 
in molds to cool. To apply, make the 
surfaces perfectly clean and smooth. 
Cover with soldering liquid and sprin- 
kle with powdered rosin or borax. Ap- 
ply the solder in melted form and 
smooth with a soldering iron. 

Tin in Grains.—Melt grain tin and 
pour it into a wooden box, the inside 
of which has been rubbed with chalk 
or whiting. Close the cover and shake 
violently until the tin is reduced to 
powder. Wash in clean water and 
dry. 

Tin Filings.—Melt grain tin in an 
iron vessel and stir briskly while cool- 
ing until it becomes a powder. Af- 
terwards sift to the required size. 

Oxide of Tin.— Dissolve tin in a 
mixture of nitric and muriatic acids 
in a closed vessel. Precipitate the 
oxide with an alkaline solution, as 
caustic potash or soda. Pour off the 
liquid, rinse in clean water, and dry. 

Muriate of Tin.—Melt tin and pour 
from a height of 5 or 6 feet into 
clean water. This reduces the tin to 
small particles. Or take filings of 
grain tin. Add to each 4 ounce of tin 
8 ounces of muriatic acid. Bottle and 
cork tightly for use. This is used in 
dyeing scarlet colors. 
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Nitrate of Tin—Mix 8 ounces of 
aquafortis with 8 ounces of soft water, 
and add slowly 4 ounce of sal am- 
moniac and 2 drams of saltpeter. To 
this add gradually 1 ounce of melted 
tin poured into cold water from a 
height, or tin filings or tin in grains, 
letting each piece dissolve before add- 
ing another. When dissolved, bottle 
and cork tightly. Used in dyeing 
yellow. 

To Crystallize Tin. — Warm any 
block-tin article over the fire and rub 
it with a cloth dipped in a solution 
of 1 spoonful of muriatie acid, 1 
spoonful of nitric acid, and 8 spoon- 
fuls of water. Measure with an old 
spoon that will not be harmed. After- 
‘wards lacquer with a colored varnish. 

To Make a Tin Tree.—Fill a clear 
glass vessel with water, to which add 
3 drams of muriate of tin and 10 
drops of nitric acid. Suspend near 
the top from a thread a strip of zinc 
of irregular shape, and let stand 
where it will not be shaken. The tin 
will be deposited on the zine in vege- 
table-like forms. 

Pewter.—Pewter is a name some- 
what loosely applied to various alloys 
of tin with lead and other metals. 
Hard pewter may consist of 12 tin, 
1 antimony, + copper. A better grade 
consists of 100 tin, 17 antimony. A 
common pewter consists of 7 tin, 1 
lead, 4 copper, 4 zinc. 

Or 100 tin, 8 antimony, 4 copper, 1 
bismuth. 

Other important alloys of tin are: 

Babbitt metal, 8 tin; 4 lead; 1 anti- 
mony. ‘the composition of this was 
formerly closely guarded as a trade 
secret. 

To prepare this alloy, melt 4 pounds 
of copper; add gradually 12 pounds 
of best banca tin, then 8 pounds of 
antimony; finally, 12 pounds addition- 
al tin. This is a soft alloy invented 
by Mr. Isaac Babbitt of Boston. It 
is used to line boxes for axles and 
gudgeons to diminish friction and 
abrasion, especially in steamboats and 
locomotives. Mr. Babbitt, the in- 
ventor, was a goldsmith who made at 
his native town the first Britannia 
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ware produced in the United States. 
He received a gold medal for the in- 
vention of Babbitt metal, and Con- 
gress presented him with $20,000. 

Britannia-ware metal, 75 to 94 tin; 
5 to 10 antimony; 2 to 8 bismuth. 

Pewter, 4 tin; 1 lead. 

Queen’s metal, 9 tin; 1 lead; 1 bis- 
muth; 1 antimony. Or 9 tin; 1 bis- 
muth; 2 lead; 1 antimony. Or 10 tin; 
8 antimony; 1 bismuth; 4 copper. 

Speculum metal, 1 tin; 2 copper. 

Bell metal, 22 tin; 78 copper, with 
sometimes a little zinc and lead. 

Gun metal, 1 tin; 9 copper. 

Sheathing for ships, 1 tin; 32 cop- 
per. 

Fusible metal, 1 tin; 1 lead; 2 bis- 
muth. This melts at 200.7° F. 

An amalgam of tin and mercury is 
used for coating mirrors, and type 
metal for fine work contains a small 
amount of tin. 

In addition to the above, 29 pounds 
of tin and 19 pounds of lead make a 
very fusible and brilliant alloy. 

Equal parts of tin and zinc make 
an alloy almost as strong as zinc or 
brass. 


ZINC AND ITS ALLOYS 


Zine.—Zinc, sometimes called spel- 
ter, is almost as common as lead. It 
has the peculiarity of evaporating, 
like water, at a comparatively low 
temperature. Hence it is produced 
by a process of distillation. The ores 
are heated in retorts, and the zinc 
vapor is carried off condensed and 
purified through suitable pipes. Zinc 
is very hard, of a bluish color, and 
when fresh of a brilliant luster. It 
tarnishes by contact with the air, 
forming a thin, hard film which pro- 
tects it from further oxidation. Hence 
zinc is very durable and resists both 
air and water. Iron and other metals 
are often protected by a coating or 
an impervious varnish of zinc, form- 
ing galvanized iron, which does not 
rust until the zinc has worn away. 

Zine is crystalline and brittle at 
ordinary temperatures, but at a tem- 
perature of 300° F. it may be rolled 
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into thin plates, and is quite malleable. 
At 400° it may be crushed to powder, 
at 780° it melts, and boils at 1900°, 
giving off a vapor which takes fire 
if exposed to the air, and burns with 
a bright light to zine oxide. This is 
a pigment used as a commercial 
product instead of white lead for 
painting woodwork. Pure zinc dis- 
solves in nitric acid, but not in dilute 
sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid. 

Contact with other metals and sub- 
stances capable of conducting electric- 
ity sets up a voltaic circuit of elec- 
tricity which dissolves the zinc. This 
is seen in voltaic batteries; hence 
commercial zinc, containing more or 
less lead, iron, etc., may be dissolved 
readily in acids, alkalies, and even in 
neutral solutions on account of the 
electric circuits set up between the 
zine and the other metals with which 
it is alloyed. 

Alloys of Zine.—The principal al- 
loys of zine are given under copper, 
brass, and bronze. Zine alloys readily 
with all the common metals, except 
lead and bismuth. These alloys par- 
take of the hardness of zinc, and also, 
when used in excess, of its brittleness. 
The most important use of zine as an 
alloy is in the manufacture of brass. 
Zine will not unite with lead except 
in the presence of tin or other metal. 
With lead and bismuth it forms a 
fusible alloy which melts in boiling 
water. Zinc is sometimes used to al- 
loy bronze, which should properly 
consist only of tin and copper. The 
triple alloy of these three metals is 
used for journal boxes and other pur- 
poses where great hardness is desired. 
An amalgam of zinc with mercury is 
used for coating voltaic batteries 

Other alloys of zine are: 

White metal, 1 zinc; 1 tin, and a 
little antimony. 

Antifriction alloy, 17 zinc; 2 tin; 
1 antimony. This can be used for 
linings or for castings instead of 
brass. 

Imitation of German silver, 85 zinc; 
15 copper. 

Substitute bronze, copper, and brass, 
90 zinc; 8 copper; 1 cast iron; 1 lead. 
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Or 91 zinc; 8 copper; 1 lead. These 
alloys may be colored to represent 
any alloy. 

Equal parts of zinc and tin make 
an alloy almost as strong as brass. 

Zine Solder.—Common solder, 1 tin 
and 1 lead. Or coarse solder, 2 lead 
and 1 tin, will solder zinc. Wet the 
parts with the liquid and sprinkle 
with powdered borax. 


NICKEL AND ITS ALLOYS 


Nickel.—Pure nickel is a metal of 
a silvery-white polish and strong lus- 
ter. When highly polished it is dif- 
ficult to tell nickel from polished sil- 
ver. It has the valuable property of 
not tarnishing on exposure to the air. 
To break a nickel wire requires 1} 
times the pull that an iron wire of the 
same thickness does. Nickel is hard 
and melts with great difficulty. It 
may be dissolved slowly in dilute sul- 
phurie or hydrochloric acid, and rap- 
idly in nitric acid and aqua regia. 

The principal uses of nickel are for 
nickel plating, for coinage, and for 
alloys. 

German silver, or nickel silver, is 
brass with the addition of 4 to 4 of 
nickel. It is intended as an imitation 
of silver. This alloy has been in use 
in China from a remote antiquity. 
The white copper or pakfong of China 
contains 40.4 copper, 31.6 nickel, 25.4 
zine, 2.6 iron. 

For German silver, use about 1 
nickel, 1 zinc, 2 copper. A little lead 
may be added for casts. 

Or, for a cheaper quality, 8 cop- 
per, 2 nickel, 3.5 zinc. But if less 
than 4 nickel is used the result will 
be little better than brass. 

Imitatton silver consists of 8 cop- 
per, 3 nickel, 3.5 zinc. This is a beau- 
tiful alloy which takes a high polish 
much like silver. 

Or 8 copper, 4 nickel, 3.5 zine is an 
imitation of silver having a faint 
shade of blue. The addition of 2 or 
3 per cent of iron renders it white, 
but less malleable. 

A very malleable German silver is 
10 copper, 6 zinc, 4 silver. 
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Chinese tutenag is 8 copper, 3 nick- 


el, 6.5 zinc. This is fusible, hard, and 
not easily rolled. Good German sil- 
ver is of a silver-white color, ductile 
as brass, hard, and takes a high pol- 
ish. On account of the cost of nickel, 
various cheaper white metals have 
taken the place of German silver, but 
the latter is still extensively used in 
the arts. 

To make German silver, granulate 
the metals, mix them thoroughly, cov- 
er with charcoal, and stir while melt- 
ing. 

Nickel steel contains 34 per cent 
nickel, as made at the Bethlehem 
works. It is used for armor plate, 
but is still too costly for other pur- 
poses. Probably nickel will be cheap- 
er in future, as it has steadily de- 
clined in price with improved methods 
of manufacture. 


ALUMINUM AND ITS ALLOYS 


Aluminum.—A large part of the 
crust of the earth consists of this met- 
al. It is most abundant in different 
varieties of clay, but occurs in the 
rock known as feldspar, and also in 
corundum, emery, and in the precious 
stones sapphire and ruby. 

Improved methods of manufacture 
have in recent years greatly reduced 
the cost of aluminum, which should 
be one of the cheapest of metals, and 
it is likely to be further reduced in 
time to come. 

Aluminum nearly chemically pure 
is now made commercially at a price 
which admits of its use for various 
wares and utensils. The leading qual- 
ity of aluminum is its lightness, it be- 
ing hardly more than 2.5 times as 
heavy as water. Steel is nearly 3 times 
as heavy as aluminum, copper 3.6 
times, lead 4.8 times, gold 7.7 times. 

Aluminum is not, however, a very 
strong metal, being under tensile strain 
about equal to cast iron, and less than 
half as strong as wrought iron. Pure 
aluminum is white with a bluish tint. 
Upon exposure to the air it acquires 
a thin film of white oxide like zinc, 
which prevents further tarnishing but 
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increases the bluish tint. It conducts 
heat about one half as well as silver. 
It can be dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and is corroded rapidly by caus- 
tic alkalies, as potash and soda, chlo- 
rine, iodine, and similar substances. 

To Solder Aluminum.—Moisten the 
surface with Venetian turpentine, and 
solder with pure zinc, using a solder- 
ing iron. 

Aluminum Alloys. — Aluminum 95 
and silver 5 gives a beautiful alloy 
susceptible of a high polish, which is 
likely to have many important uses in 
the arts. ae 

Aluminum bronze, an alloy of cop- 
per with 2 to 12 per cent of aluminum, 
has great strength and ductility and 
resists corrosion. . More than 10 per 
cent of aluminum is usually not ad- 
visable, and down to 5 per cent is 
usually preferred. Additional alu- 
minum increases the hardness and 
lightens the color, 10 per cent alloy 
having a yellowish-gold and the 24 
per cent alloy having a. deep red-gold 
shade} These bronzes can be forged, 
rolled, hammered, or cast in almost 
every way that steel can, and with 
greater strength, ductility, and power 
to withstand corrosion. 

Silver bronze, a substitute for Ger- 
man silver, contains 67.5 copper, 18 
manganese, 13 zinc, 5 silicon, 1.2 
aluminum. It is used in electrical 
engineering for resistance coils. 

Aluminum is added to cast iron at 
the rate of 2 to 5 pounds a ton to re- 
duce the range of temperature be- 
tween which the iron first softens and 
that at which it becomes fluid. Five 
to 10 ounces of aluminum added to 
each ton of steel or open-hearth met- 
al, or 7 to 16 ounces for Bessemer 
metal, helps to quiet the steel in pour- 
ing. Four ounces of aluminum added 
to 10 tons of smelter in galvanizing 
improves the finish of galvanized iron 
or steel sheets. 


ANTIMONY AND ITS ALLOYS 


Antimony. — A _ brittle silver-white 
metal, having a peculiar taste. It oc- 
curs in nature combined with nickel, 
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silver, oxygen, and sulphur. The com- 
mercial metal is known as “ regulus 
of antimony.” The principal source 
of supply is Borneo and Singapore, 
whence the ore is shipped to Great 
Britain, commonly as ballast. Anti- 
mony is extremely brittle, may be eas- 
ily pulverized in a mortar, and when 
heated in the open air burns with a 
bluish-white flame, giving off the 
fumes of an oxide known as flowers 
of antimony. Among the compounds 
of antimony the trichloride or butter 
of antimony, mixed with olive oil, is 
used for bronzing gun barrels. 

The following are among the alloys 
of antimony: 

Type metal contains 1 antimony, 4 
lead. When used for stereotype plates 
it contains also #; to zy of tin. This 
alloy is hard and also expands at the 
moment it solidifies, thus taking a 
very sharp impression of the mold. 

Britannia ware contains 1 antimony, 
9 tin. 

Pewter is an-alloy of antimony and 
tin. 

Antimony enters into the composi- 
tion of many of the antifriction al- 
loys. Tartar emetic is a preparation 
of antimony, commonly used in medi- 
cine. The old-fashioned “ family pill” 
was a small bullet of metallic anti- 
mony, which was swallowed for cer- 
tain difficulties, and carefully pre- 
served for future occasions. 

Bismuth.—A brittle metal of a crys- 
talline texture and white color having 
a red tinge. This metal is not often 
used in a pure state. Among its al- 
loys are: 

Fusible metal, 8 bismuth, 5 lead, 3 
tin, which melts in boiling water. 
Bismuth is also added to some kinds 
of stereotype metal. 

The subnitrate of bismuth, a pure- 
white, tasteless, heavy powder, called 
pearl white, pearl powder, etc., is used 
as a cosmetic. 


MERCURY AND ITS AMALGAMS 


Mercury.—Mercury is the only pure 
metal which is liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It has been known from 
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remote antiquity together with its 
chlorides, corrosive sublimate and red 
oxide, which were known to the Ara- 
bians, and calomel, known to the al- 
chemists. Its sulphide cinnabar has 
been used as a pigment from ancient 
times. Pure mercury has a pure sil- 
ver-white luster. Like silver, it is 
tarnished by the fumes of sulphur or 
dust which adheres to and adulter- 
ates it. 

Mercury mixes freely with most of 
the common metals, especially lead, 
tin, zinc, and copper. Contact with 
other metals often ruins mercury or 
greatly lessens its value. No metal 
should be allowed to touch it except 
iron or platinum. 

Pure mercury forms in globules, 
which run freely over glass or other 
smooth surface. The presence of other 
liquids causes it to be somewhat sticky 
and to “drag a tail” behind when 
flowing over smooth surfaces. Hence 
this is a test of its purity. 

Mercury freezes at a temperature 
of 39° F. Hence, while used for ther- 
mometers at ordinary temperatures, it 
is not suitable for those used in arctic 
regions, where it is replaced by alco- 
hol or some other spirit. 

Mercury is also used in amalgama- 
tion with zinc for voltaic batteries, 
for mirrors, barometers, thermometers, 
steam and other pressure gauges, and 
with copper in dental amalgams. 

Amalgams.—Alloys of mercury with 
other metals are called amalgams; 
among these are the dental amalgam 
with copper, an amalgam with tin for 
coating mirrors, and amalgams of the 
precious metals used in mining. 

Calomel, a chloride of mercury, is 
used in medicine, and corrosive sub- 
limate is used as a preservative and 
insecticide. The mineral cinnabar, a 
sulphide of mercury, forms the beau- 
tiful pigment known as vermilion. 

To Coat Mirrors with Mercury.— 
Spread on a solid level table a sheet 
of tin foil the size of the mirror, hav- 
ing a ledge about its edge to prevent 
the mercury from flowing over at the 
sides. Pour on a little mercury, and 
rub it over the surface with a piece 
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of felt, taking care not to wrinkle the 
foil. Now pour on mercury deep 
enough so that its upper surface will 
be liquid. Then push the glass along 
the layer of mercury with its lower 
edge below the surface, so as to keep 
out the air and push along any im- 
purities, and let it rest on the mer- 
cury. Tilt the table to let the excess 
of mercury run off into a trough pro- 
vided for it. Lay on a weight of the 
same size and shape as the glass so as 
to exert a uniform pressure, and let 
stand until hard and dry. The time 
required varies from a few days or 
weeks to a number of months, depend- 
ing upon conditions that are not fully 
understood. During this process mer- 
cury must be kept from the fumes of 
sulphur, sewer gas, burning matches, 
or anytbing containing sulphur, as rub- 
ber and the like. After the amalgam 
dries, the mirror may be lifted care- 
fully and backed with thin boards or 
otherwise to exclude the air. 

Or lay a sheet of tin foil on a mar- 

ble slab, a table, or other smooth sur- 
face, and rub it with mercury, using 
a hare’s foot or a piece of soft cham- 
ois. Use about 3 drams of mercury 
to 1 square foot of foil. Continue 
the rubbing until the two metals in- 
corporate and the foil becomes bril- 
liant. Lay the plate of glass upon it 
and load it with weights in such a 
way that the pressure will be exactly 
equal over all parts of the glass. Any 
excess of mercury will be squeezed out 
and the tin foil will adhere to the 
glass. 

To Repair Mirrors—To renew the 
silvering from the back of a mirror, 
lay it face downward on a smooth 
surface and prepare a piece of tin foil 
large enough to patch the damaged 
part by rubbing it with mercury. 
Place the patch in position, lay a 
sheet of paper over it, and put on it 
a weight having a perfectly flat sur- 
face and heavy enough to press it 
down tightly. Let the mirror lie in 
this position for a day or two and 
the foil will adhere to the glass. 

Or the silvering may be removed 
from a broken mirror and used to 
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patch a mirror which is scratched or 
damaged. 

Platinum. — A whitish steel-gray 
metal, very ductile and malleable, and, 
like gold, not liable to tarnish or cor- 
rode. It is one of the heaviest of 
the metals, being about 214 times as 
heavy as water. 

Platinum cannot be melted with or- 
dinary heat, hence it is commonly used 
as a material for crucibles in which 
other metals are to be melted. It may 
be dissolved, like gold, in aqua regia, 
and forms alloys with gold and silver 
and many other metals which are 
more fusible than pure platinum. 
Combined with the rare metal iridium 
it forms an extremely hard alloy, 
which is used for gun vents and 
standard weights and measures. 

Platinum wire is used in incandes- 
cent electrical lamps. Its price varies 
from $9 to $12 an ounce. 

To Solder Platinum. — To solder 
platinum, use pure gold with borax. 


COATING METALS WITH OTHER MET- 
ALS BY ELECTRICITY AND OTHER- 
WISE 


To Tin Copper.— To tin copper, 
brass, or lead, dissolve 4 pint of table 
salt and 4 ounces of cream of tartar 
in 5 gallons of water. Add 1 pound 
of tin filings. Boil the articles in 
this solution, stirring briskly, until 
the coating is satisfactory. 

Tinning Copper and Brass. — Boil 
3 pounds of cream of tartar in 2 
gallons of water. Add 4 pounds of 
grain tin or tin filings. Boil vigorous- 
ly. Put in the articles to be tinned, 
and continue the boiling until a suf- 
ficient coating is deposited. 

Tinning Copper.—Apply sulphuric 
acid with a swab to the copper arti- 
cle, and ‘scour with a moistened cloth 
dipped in dry pumice to get a per- 
fectly smooth surface. Apply solder- 
ing liquid over the surface and sprin- 
kle it with powdered sal ammoniac. 
Heat the article until it is hot enough 
to melt the solder. Then take a bar 
of solder and rub it over the surface. 

Or melt solder inside of the dish 
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or pan, and rub it with a swab over 
the inside surface. Smooth over the 
surface while the dish is still hot 
enough to keep the solder in a partly 
liquid condition. 

Electroplating with Copper. — 
Clean and scour the articles to free 
them from rust or oxide and all other 
_ impurities. Dip them in a solution of 
nitrate of mercury. This covers them 
with a thin amalgam that causes the 
plate to adhere firmly. 

Prepare in a suitable tank a strong 
solution of sulphate of copper in boil- 
ing water. When the water has dis- 
solved all it can, strain the solution 
through cheese cloth. To each gallon 
of this solution add 23 ounces of 
strong sulphuric acid and 4 dram of 
white arsenic. Suspend in one end 
of the tank a clean plate of copper 
connected by wire to the zinc pole of 
a battery. Suspend the articles to be 
coppered by means of a copper wire 
or an iron rod across the top of the 
tank, taking care that they do not 
touch each other or the plate of clean 
copper. Connect the rod or wire on 
which they are suspended with the op- 
posite pole or battery, and turn on 
the current. If the battery is a single 
cell, put a bag of sulphate of copper 
in the solution near the surface. This 
will keep up the strength. The con- 
ditions most favorable to satisfactory 
coppering are a current of low inten- 
sity, quite a strong solution of sul- 
phate of copper slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, and a tempera- 
ture of at least 60°. 

Or, for a cheaper grade of work, 
the dip in nitrate of mercury may be 
omitted. 

Copper Solution for Iron.—To cop- 
perplate cast iron, dip the articles in 
a mixture of 50 parts of hydrochloric 
acid and 1 part of nitric acid to free 
them from rust or other impurities. 
Next dip the articles in a solution of 
1 part of nitric acid, and 1 part of 
chloride of copper dissolved in 8 parts 
of hydrochloric acid. Remove from 
the bath and polish with felt, rinse 
with clear water, and dip again until 
the desired coating is obtained. 
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This coating may be bronzed by 
rubbing with a mixture of 2 ounces 
of sal ammoniac, 4 ounce of oxalic 
acid, 4 ounce of acetic acid, and 15 
ounces of water. 

Electrotyping — Coppering Solu- 
tion for Metals. — Brine water, 3 
quarts; sulphate of copper, 1 pound. 
Mix and immerse the articles. Use 
for this purpose wooden trays lined 
with asphalt. When a sufficient coat- 
ing has been obtained, remove and 
wash in hot water and polish with 
felt. 

Zincking. — To cover copper and 
brass articles with a layer of pure 
zinc, immerse them in a solution of 
chloride of zinc, and add a quantity 
of pure zine shavings or filings until 
a considerable sediment is formed at 
the bottom. 

To Regalvanize Zinc Work. — To 
renew the coating of zinc on galvan- 
ized iron or other articles, immerse 
the articles in a dilute solution of 1 
part of sulphuric acid to 10 parts of 
water until the old zine comes off. 
Scour with sand and hot water until 
the surface is bright; dip in a solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac and then in 
molten zine. The surface of the molt- 
en metal must be covered with a lay- 
er of ground glass to prevent its 
evaporating in fumes. 

Or prepare a solution of sal am- 
moniac, to which add zinc filings or 
zinc foil until a sediment is formed. 
Bring this solution to a boil, and im- 
merse the articles until a sufficient 
coating is formed. 

Brazing. — Copper may be coated 
with brass by boiling the articles in 
a mixture of argol amalgam, 1 part; 
zinc, 1 part; muriatic acid, 2 parts, 
diluted with sufficient water to cover 
the articles. Copper kettles or other 
utensils may be coated internally by 
filling them with this liquid and boil- 
ing them for a time. 

Or articles of copper or brass may 
be given a superficial coating of 
brass by heating them and exposing 
them to the fumes of melted zinc. 
This method is employed to make imi- 
tation gold wire, and also for cheap 
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jewelry, as it gives a higher luster 
than solid brass. 

To Color Brass Gold. — Mix equal 
parts of muriatic acid and alum with 
warm water, and steep the articles in 
the mixture for a few seconds. 

To Whiten Brass and Copper.—Mix 
equal parts of white tartar alum and 
grain tin. Add water and boil the 
articles in the mixture. They acquire 
a coating of tin which will take a high 
polish like silver. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of chromate of 
tartar in 1 gallon of boiling water; 
add 2 ounces of tin salt dissolved in 
16 ounces of cold water. Boil, strain, 
and pour in a thin stream into a ves- 
sel containing 12 ounces of hyposul- 
phite of soda dissolved in 1 quart of 
water. Bring to a boil and filter. 

Articles dipped in this solution take 
on a series of brilliant metallic lus- 
ters which vary with the time they 
remain immersed. These range from 
light yellow to dark gold or reddish 
brown. 

Black Dip for Brass.—Dip the ar- 
ticle in tincture of iron. Let dry and 
dip in an infusion of tincture of nut- 
galls. 

Or carbonate of copper, 1 ounce; 
aqua ammonia, 5 pounds; water, 10 
pounds. Suspend the articles in this 
mixture, remove, and polish with felt. 

Bronzing for Metals.—Bronze when 
exposed to the air becomes covered 
with a green coating of a basic cop- 
per carbonate, which protects it from 
further corrosion. As this coating is 
much admired, it may be produced 
artificially in various ways and of 
different tints and shades as may be 
desired. 

The solutions for this purpose vary 
according to the metals to be bronzed 
and the colors wanted. 

To Bronze Zinc. — To 6 pints of 
muriatic acid add 2 pounds of oxide 
of iron and 1 pound of yellow arsen- 
ic. Mix well, let stand 48 hours, and 
shake frequently. It is then fit for 
use. 

Clean the articles perfectly free 
from grease, dip in this mixture, and 
let stand two hours or until black. 
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Remove and rinse in boiling water. 
Then apply any good liquid blacking 
or paste and polish with a brush. 
Use black lead on the polishing brush 
to darken the color. Lacquer the ar- 
ticle, and the color will remain for 
years. All art bronzes are made from 
zine and treated in this way. 

Or muriatic acid, 1 pint; water, 3 
pints; chrome alum, 45 grains. Clean, 
and dip until colored. Polish with 
lacquer. 

Or, for bronze tints on zinc or iron, 
dissolve 2 ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda and 3 ounces of acetate of lead 
in 3 pints of water. Iron dipped in 
this becomes blue; zinc becomes cop- 
per colored; brass becomes red, deep 
blue, or light blue. 

Bronzing for Brass. — Vinegar, 5 
gallons; blue vitriol, 14 pounds; 
muriatic acid, 3 pints; corrosive sub- 
limate, 2 grains; sal ammoniac, 1 
pound; alum, 4 ounces. Mix togeth- 
er with gentle heat, dip the articles 
until the desired tint is secured, rinse 
in boiling water, and polish with felt 
and lacquer if desired. 

Or warm the article and wash with 
a hot solution of sal ammoniac. Let 
stand over night in a solution of 2 
ounces of verdigris, 1 ounce of am- 
mouium chloride, and 6 ounces of vin- 
egar diluted with water. 

Or hyposulphite of soda, 2 ounces; 
acetate of lead, 3 ounces; water, 3 
pints. This gives brass a red, deep- 
blue, or light-blue tint. 

To Color Bronze Green. — To 1 
quart of strong vinegar add 4 ounce 
of mineral green, 4 ounce of raw um- 
ber, 4 ounce of sal ammoniac, } ounce 
of gum arabic, and 4 ounce of cop- 
per. Boil in a little water over a 
slow fire 2 ounces of French berries 
and 3 ounces of green oats until their 
strength is extracted. Add this liquor 
to the mixture, bring all to a boil, 
cool, and strain through flannel. Or 
the oats may be omitted. 

Or dilute 1 part of acetic acid in 
10 parts of water to make 2 pounds; 
add green verditer, 1 ounce; muriate 
of ammonia, 4 ounce; common salt, 
1 ounce; alum, } ounce. Boil 4 pound 
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of French berries in a little water 
until the strength is extracted. Add 
this to the above mixture, bring to 
a boil, and strain. 

Or, for olive brown, mix hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 ounce; nitric acid, 4 
ounce. Add titanium or palladium 
as long as it dissolves. Strain, and 
add 3 pints of distilled water. 

Or mix equal amounts of sal am- 
moniac and salts of sorrel, and dis- 
solve in vinegar. Dip the articles in 
the solution, or apply it with a brush, 
increasing the color by repeated dip- 
pings or additional coats. The above 
may be applied to articles of copper, 
brass, bronze, or any other metal. 

Bronze—Dark or Brown Shades.— 
Iron filings, 1 pound; arsenic, 1 
ounce; metallic zinc, 1 ounce; hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 pound. Dip the arti- 
cles in this solution and repeat if nec- 
essary. This gives a brown shade. 

Or dissolve salts of copper in water 
and acidulate with nitric acid. This 
gives a blackish bronze. 

Or dissolve salts of copper in liquid 
ammonia and acidulate with acetic 
acid. This gives a dark-red or cop- 
per color. 

Aniline Bronzing Fluid. — Two 
ounces of aniline red and 1 ounce of 
aniline purple dissolved in 10 ounces 
of 95 per cent alcohol. Dissolve with 
gentle heat in a double boiler. Add 
1 ounce of benzoic acid and boil for 
10 minutes, or until the greenish 
color of the mixture changes to a 
light bronze. This is a very brilliant 
bronze paint or varnish, which may 
be applied with a brush to all metals 
or other materials, and dries quickly. 

Bronze Paint for Iron. — Chrome 
green, 1 pound; ivory black, 4 ounce; 
chrome yellow, 4 ounce; japan, 4 gal- 
lon. Grind all together in linseed 
oil. Mix the boiled linseed oil and 
apply with a paint brush. 

Or to any black paint add sutticient 
chrome yellow to give a dark-green 
shade. Apply this with a brush, dry, 
and coat with a slow-drying varnish. 
When the varnish is tacky, dust on 
bronze powder through a cheese-cloth 
bag. Shake it over the varnish. Let 
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dry, and cover with hard copal or 
other varnish. 

To Bronze Gun Barrels.—Put_ hy- 
drochloric acid in- an open earthen- 
ware vessel, and feed in strips of zinc | 
until the acid ceases to take them up. 
Evaporate this liquor with gentle heat 
until a drop on a piece of glass solid- 
ifies on cooling. Cool and add 2 parts 
of olive oil for each 3 parts of the 
liquor. Clean the gun barrels. Warm 
them with gentle heat, and apply this 
mixture with a piece of felt. 

Bronze Powder—Red Bronze.—Sul- 
phate of copper, 10 ounces; carbonate 
of soda, 6 ounces. Mix together with 
gentle heat, pulverize, and add 13 
ounces of copper filings. Mix, bring 
to a white heat, and keep it so 20 
minutes. When cool, powder, wash 
on filter paper, and dry. 

Gold Bronze.—Verdigris, 4 ounces; 
putty powder, 2 ounces; borax, 1 
ounce; niter, 1 ounce; bichloride of 
mercury, % ounce. Mix to a paste 
with boiled linseed oil and fuse. This 
mixture is used in japanning. 

Cheap Gold Bronze.—Melt 1 pound 
of tin and add 4 pound of quicksil- 
ver. Stir in 7 ounces of sulphur and 
8 ounces of sal ammoniac, and pul- 
verize. 

Pure Gold Bronze.—Grind gold leaf 
to a powder in pure honey. Dilute 
with clear water and let the gold set- 
tle. Pour off the water and repeat 
until the gold dust is clean. 

Pure Silver Bronze.—Same as the 
above, but substitute silver leaf for 
gold. 

Silver-white Bronze.—Melt togeth- 
er J] ounce of bismuth and 1 ounce 
of tin; add 1 ounce of mercury, cool, 
and pulverize. 

Cheap Gold or Silver Bronze. — 
Grind Dutch leaf to powder. 

Iron-color Bronze.— Grind plum- 
bago to powder. 

Bronze for Plaster Casts. — Coat 
the casts in oil or glue size, and be- 
fore they dry apply bronze powder 
by tapping it on with cotton wool or 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

Or hold the powder loosely in a 
piece of cheese cloth, and through this 
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dust it over the surface. Rub smooth- 
iy with a soft cloth. When dry, cover 
with copal varnish. 

Bronze for Leather.—Aniline vio- 
\et mixed with a little water and ap- 
plied with a brush gives a beautiful 
bronze luster. 

To Bronze Paper.—Apply a size of 
glue or gum arabic in water, and dust 
the powder over the surface. 

Lettering may be done by dipping 
the brush in the size, lettering quick- 
ly, and dusting on the powder before 
the size is dry. 

Printing is done in the same man- 
ner. Afterwards the letters should 
be burnished by going over them with 
a smooth flatiron as hot as can be 
without scorching the paper. 

Bronze for Medals. — Mix crocus 
powder with water to a thin paste and 
apply with a brush. Afterwards heat 
the metal, and when cool polish. The 
depth of color depends upon the de- 
gree of heat. Heat the metal over 
an open fire. 

‘Or use powdered black lead in- 
stead of crocus powder. 

Or apply sulphuret of potassium. 


ELECTROPLATING AND ELECTRO- 
TYPING 


Electroplating.—This process con- 
sists in covering, by means of an elec- 
tric current, the surface of articles 
composed of cheaper metals with 
more costly metals, as gold, silver, 
platinum, nickel, copper, etc. The 
process is the same as that employed 
in electrotyping. 

German silver is perhaps the best 
metal to use as a basis in electropla- 
ting; but iron, zinc, pewter, and other 
metals may also be plated. Articles 
to be plated must first be cleaned and 
scoured to free them from rust or 
other impurities, then dipped in a 
solution of nitrate of mercury to give 
them a thin film of mercury, which 
causes the plating to adhere. They 
are then suspended in a bath con- 
taining a suitable solution, and treat- 
ed by means of the electric current 
as in electrotyping. After being re- 
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moved, they are brushed and bur- 
nished. 

Electrotyping.— This is a process 
of making the cast or image of an 
object by gradually depositing metal 
from a solution by means of an elec- 
tric current. Electroplating is done 
on the same principle. 

Electrotyping or electroplating re- 
quires very little apparatus, and can 
be done very cheaply. It is a prac- 
tical, useful, and instructive art or 
amusement. The principle is very 
simple. If, for example, two strips 
of clean platinum are suspended in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, no ac- 
tion takes place; but if these plati- 
num plates be connected with the op- 
posite poles of an electric battery the 
sulphate of copper solution will be 
decomposed, and the metallic copper 
will be deposited upon the plate or 
surface by which the electric current 
leaves the solution. This is the nega- 
tive pole of the electric battery. By 
reversing the direction of the current 
the copper will be sent back to the 
other plate, and it can thus be sent 
backward and forward indefinitely if 
the current be continually reversed. 

By adding more sulphate of cop- 
per to the solution and continuing the 
electric current, a metallic film of 
copper may be made of any required 
thickness, which may afterwards be 
peeled off the platinum plate if de- 
sired. 

The best conditions for copperpla- 
ting or electrotyping are a rather 
strong solution of sulphate of copper 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid 
and at a temperature of not less than 
60°, with an electric current of low 
intensity. Gold and other metals may 
be substituted for copper by suitable 
solutions, as described under electro- 
plating. 

If an object having raised surfaces, 
as a coin or medal, be substituted for 
the strip of platinum at the negative 
pole of the battery, it will be covered 
with metal to any desired depth. This 
may afterwards be stripped off, thus 
giving an exact inverted impression 
of the object, corresponding to a die. 
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If this die or a cast taken from the 
object by means of plaster of Paris 
or wax be substituted for the plati- 
num plate at the negative pole of the 
battery, the depressions in its surface 
will be filled. Thus a solid casting or 
image of the object will be secured, 
and this is the usual method of elec- 
trotyping. 

Hence, to make a cast of an object 
by electrotyping, it is first necessary 
to make an impression of the object 
in wax or plaster of Paris. If plaster 
of Paris is used, the mold must be 
soaked in oil, tallow, or melted wax 
so that it will be impervious to water. 
The surface of the mold must then 
be brushed with a coating of black 
lead to make it a conductor of elec- 
tricity. Or if a cast of the object 
itself is to be made, only half of its 
surface can be electrotyped at one 
time, and the remainder must be coy- 
ered with sealing wax, varnish, or 
shellac. 

Molds for Electrotyping.—To make 
a mold for electrotyping, lay the mod- 
el on a flat surface and cover it with 
a coat of sweet oil or olive oil. Mix 
a little plaster of Paris with water 
to a thin paste and pour it over the 
model. Before the plaster of Paris 
sets, insert in it a wire ring from 
which the wire extends an inch or 
two to form a hook from which to 
suspend the mold in the solution. 
When the plaster sets, carefully re- 
move the model and paint the back 
of the mold and the edges, except 
where it is desired to have the metal 
deposited, with melted sealing wax, 
varnish, or shellac. Now brush black 
lead thoroughly into the mold so as 
to cover every portion of the surface 
and extend upward to the wire on 
which the mold is to be suspended. 

Or soften wax or gutta percha 
with gentle heat and knead it over 
the model. Treat the impression thus 
formed in the same manner. 

Plaster Casts for Electrotyping.— 
To use plaster as a mold for electro- 
typing, dry it in an oven and boil it 
in a mixture of equal quantities of 
beeswax and rosin until it is satu- 
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rated. Cool, and cover evenly with a 
thin coating of black lead. 

Experiment for Electrotyping.— 
Take an ordinary leaf, lay it on a 
hard surface, and knead over it a bit 
of soft gutta percha or wax to make 
a mold. A little experimenting will 
secure a perfect impression. Remove 
the leaf, heat the end of a wire, and 
thrust it through the mold; brush the 
face of the mold with black lead, var- 
nish the back as above, and attach to 
the negative pole of a battery. Attach 
a piece of copper to the opposite pole, 
facing but not touching it, and cover 
both with a saturated solution of 
copper sulphate slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. Thus a beau- 
tiful model may be taken which will 
show every detail of the leaf. 

Gold-plating Solution. — Mix 4 
ounces of muriatic acid and 2 ounces 
of nitric acid; add 10 pennyweights 
of gold coin, 10 grains of pure cop- 
per, and 8 grains of pure silver. 
Shake until all is dissolved except a 
silver sediment. Add 1 ounce of pul- 
verized borax, 2 ounces of pulverized 
sulphate of iron, 50 grains of salt, 
and 2 quarts of hot distilled water. 
Mix or shake vigorously. 

Let this mixture stand until all 
the metals have settled. When they 
have fully settled, pour off the liquor 
and wash the sediment perfectly 
clean, or until it ceases to be acid to 
the taste. This may be done by add- 
ing hot water, shaking, allowing it to 
settle, and pouring off the water as 
often as necessary. The sediment 
consists of the chloride of gold of 
about 18 karats fineness. Add 24 
ounces of cyanuret of potassium, 2 
quarts of boiling distilled water, 
shake well, and let stand a day or 
two, when, it will be ready for use. 

Silver-plating Solution.—Shave 1 
ounce of silver and cover with 2 
ounces of pure nitric acid. Add dis- 
tilled water slowly, 4 ounce or less at 
a time, as the silver dissolves. Use 
as little water as possible, and when 
all dissolved stir in 3 ounces of salt 
dissolved in 3 pints of water. Stir 
or shake and let the solution settle. 
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Wash the sediment until it is no lon- 
ger acid to the taste, add 14 ounces 
of cyanuret of potassium and 16 
ounces of distilled water, and let 
stand a day or two before using. 

To Test Plated Metals—To test 
silver plating on metals, dissolve 4 
ounce of bichromate of potassium in 
nitric acid. Rub the surface to be 
tested with pure alcohol or ether to 
kill grease or varnish. Apply a drop 
of this mixture, and rinse the article 
in cold water. Pure silver is indi- 
cated by a blood-red stain; German 
silver by a brown stain which washes 
off; Britannia metal by a black stain; 
mercury by specks of red, which 
wash off; lead and bismuth by yellow 
stains; tin by a brown stain which 
turns yellow in water; and zine by 
the active action of the liquid, the 
stain of which is soluble in water. 

Gold Plating without Electricity. 
—Dissolve 14 ounces of gold amal- 
gam in a mixture of 1 ounce of nitric 
acid and 2 ounces of muriatic acid. 
Add 6 ounces of alcohol and immerse 
the articles in this for about 15 
minutes; apply the solution with a 
soft brush or cloth. The articles 
must first be cleaned by dipping 
them in dilute nitric acid or potash 
lye to remove grease and rust and to 
give an absolutely clean surface; oth- 
erwise the amalgam will not adhere. 
Rinse, dry in sawdust or prepared 
chalk, wipe clean with tissue paper, 
and polish with chamois skin. 

Or clean the articles as before, and 
apply gold amalgam with a fine, 
stiff brush. Set them in the oven and 
heat them until the mercury evapo- 
rates, when their color will be a dull 
yellow. Mix equal parts of pow- 
dered saltpeter and alum to a paste 
with water, and go over the gold 
coating with this mixture, using a 
brush. Apply heat until this solu- 
tion is melted, then plunge the arti- 
cles into cold water and afterwards 
polish. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of gold in 1 
ounce of aqua regia, or a mixture of 
nitric and muriatic acids. Add 1 
quart of soft water, and throw in 
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gradually hyposulphite of soda in 
crystals. A brown sediment will 
form which will again dissolve if ad- 
ditional hyposulphite is added. When 
this has dissolved, add a little more 
hyposulphite and immerse small ar- 
ticles, or apply the solution by means 
of a brush or sponge. 

Or use this solution to touch up 
gilded articles where the gilding has 
worn or been taken off by accident. 
Apply by means of a brush, and at 
the moment touch the spot with the 
bright side of a piece of shaving 
whittled from a piece of zinc. 

The above are suitable for silver, 
copper, or brass. 

Solutions for German-silver Pla- 
ting.—To make a solution for elec- 
troplating German silver and other 
metals, take the plate of German 
silver of a known composition and 
prepare a mixture of chlorides of the 
metals in the same proportion that 
they are found in the alloy. If, for 
example, the German silver consists 
of 1 part nickel, 1 part zinc, and 2 
parts copper, dissolve 1 ounce of 
nickel, 1 ounce of zinc, and 2 ounces 
of copper in hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporate the excess of acid by gen- 
tle heat. Dissolve this solution in the 
water for the bath, and add slowly 
potassium cyanide. The metals will 
be first precipitated, but as the cy- 
anide solution is gradually added 
and the bath stirred, the metals will 
be redissolved. The solution will 
then be ready to apply, but to obtain 
the best results it should be raised to 
a temperature of at least 60°. The 
plate of German silver is suspended 
from the positive pole, and the arti- 
cle to be plated, suitably cleaned, 
from the negative pole. 

Brass Plating.—Prepare separate 
solutions of cyanide of potassium 
and neutral tartrate of ammonia in 
water, mix the two solutions for the 
bath, and add the cyanide of copper 
and zinc in the proportions desired 
for the alloy until the bath is satu- 
rated, or until they commence to pre- 
cipitate. Then add black oxide of 
copper and pure zine white until the 
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bath has dissolved all it can. This 
admits of the use of a weak galvanic 
current. If the color of the brass is 
too light, a little more copper salt 
may be added, or if too dark, a little 
more zine salt. A brass plate of the 
composition desired is connected 
with the positive pole of the battery, 
and the zine or other metal to be 
coated, with the negative pole. The 
latter must, of course, be thoroughly 
cleaned with acids and by scrubbing 
to give a chemically clean surface for 
the deposit. 

Hints for Electroplating. — The 
process of electroplating with single 
metals, as copper, silver, gold, and 
the like, on various solid metals is 
very simple, but electroplating with 
alloys, as German silver, brass, and 
the like, is somewhat more difficult 
on account of the fact that the elec- 
tric current shows a tendency, if the 
bath is not properly prepared, to de- 
posit one of the metals contained in 
the alloy in preference to the others; 
hence some little experimenting will 
be required to succeed in electropla- 
ting with alloys. 

A weak current gives the best re- 
sults with single metals, but with al- 
loys it tends to favor one of the 
metals at the expense of the others. 
A strong current tends to deposit a 
rough, thick film which is not tena- 
cious and does not adhere well to 
the article; hence care should be 
taken to prepare the solution for 
alloys exactly according to instruc- 
tion. 

The cyanide solution, which is al- 
ways used for the precious metals, 
will give better results with alloys 
than the sulphate solution used in 
copperplating. All objects to be elec- 
troplated must be carefully cleaned 
before they are put in the bath; hence 
they should be dipped in the mix- 
ture of nitric and muriatic acids to 
remove any oxides, rinsed in water, 
and, if necessary, scoured with pure 
water and sand. On removal from 
the bath after plating, they may 
be dried in sawdust, cleaned, and 
polished. 
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Electroplating Silver on Iron.—To 
plate iron or steel, dissolve cyanide 
of potassium in soft water, using 1 
pound of the cyanide to 1 quart of ~ 
water. Dip the articles in pure sul- 
phuric acid, scrub with fine sand and 
a scouring brush, rinse with pure 
water, and suspend them in the cy- 
anide solution until it becomes white. 
Remove and suspend in the silver so- 
lution. 

Or first coat the steel or iron with 
sulphate of copper by suspending it 
in a bath of sulphate of copper, and 
deposit the silver solution on_ this 
coating. 

To Plate Iron without Electricity. 
—To plate iron with silver without 
electricity, clean and smooth the sur- 
face with a burnisher, heat it to blue- 
ness, lay the silver leaf upon it and 
burnish it down. Continue adding 
silver leaf until the proper thickness 
is secured. 

Or apply soldering liquid to the 
iron, and thin sheets of solder. Lay 
the silver over this, and heat gently 
until the solder melts. 

Or tin the iron. First lay tin foil 
over it, and silver leaf or thin sheets 
of silver over all, and melt the tin 
with gentle heat. 

Solution for Nickel Plating.—A 
pure solution of the double sulphate 
of nickel and ammonia gives a thick 
deposit with a smooth surface capa- 
ble of taking a high polish, but this 
solution must be chemically pure and 
free from foreign ingredients, espe- 
cially nitric acid, alkalies, and lime. 
If these are used to clean articles to 
be nickel plated, the utmost care must 
be used in rinsing them, as a drop of 
nitric acid will ruin the solution by 
causing the nickel plate to become 
black and streaked. Potash or soda 
gives a deposit of green oxide of 
nickel. Other metals, as copper, zinc, 
and arsenic, must also be avoided. 
Instead of a pure nickel plate at the 
positive pole of the battery, better 
results are obtained by a plate com- 
posed of nickel combined with car- 
bon, and such casting nickel plates 
are now obtainable on the market. 
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LACQUER FOR METALS 


Lacquers are of two sorts: (1) 
spirit varnishes or lac varnishes, 
composed of the gums copal, san- 
darac, mastic, shellac, or anime in 
the form of true solutions with al- 
cohol or wood spirits, and the like; 
and (2) Japanese or Chinese lacquer 
work, properly called lacquer, but 
often referred to as “ japan.’ The 
latter frequently does not contain 
any lac at all, but is formed of the 
juice of various nonresinous trees. 

The spirit varnishes or lacquers for 
metals are used to give a gold color 
to articles of brass or other base met- 
als; hence these varnishes are colored 
with tinctures of gummigutta, drag- 
on’s blood, gamboge, coralline, picric 
acid, turmeric, Martius yellow, and 
annotto. 

A suitable varnish for this purpose 
consists of 1 ounce of seed-lac, 2 
ounces of sandarac, 2 ounces of 
elemi, and 20 ounces of alcohol, to 
be colored as desired. 

Or a good gold lacquer for brass 
work consists of 6 ounces of seed- 
lac, 2 ounces of turmeric, 4 ounce of 
dragon’s blood, and 1 quart of al- 
cohol. 

The following proportions are rec- 
ommended: 

Gold Lacquer—Mix 8 ounces of 
turmeric, # ounce of gamboge, 14 
pounds of sandarac, and 8 ounces of 
white lac powdered, and dissolve in 1 
gallon of alcohol. Add 14 pints of 
turpentine varnish, and bottle and 
cork closely for use. 

Or mix seed-lac, 6 ounces; turmeric, 
2 ounces; dragon’s blood, 14 ounces, 
and cover with alcohol, 1 quart. Put 
the mixture in a glass fruit jar, close 
tightly, and let stand in a warm place, 
shaking frequently until dissolved. 
Heat the mixture, and strain through 
silk or coarse filter paper. 

Or put 1 ounce of oil of lavender 
in a glass bottle, and add 3 ounces of 
turpentine and 4 ounce of pulverized 
gum copal. Cork tightly and let stand 
in a warm place, shaking occasionally 
‘until dissolved. 
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Or 1 ounce of gum lac, 1 ounce of 
gamboge, 1 ounce of dragon’s blood, 
1 ounce of annotto, and 4 ounce of 
saffron. Dissolve each separately in 2 
ounces of alcohol. Mix the resins, and 
add slowly the coloring matter until 
the proper shade is obtained. 

Gold Lacquer for Tin.— Put in a 
glass bottle 8 ounces of alcohol; add 
1 ounce of gum shellac, 4 ounce of 
turmeric, and 4+ ounce of red sanders. 
Cork, set in a warm place, and let 
stand until dissolved, shaking occa- 
sionally. Heat the mixture, strain 
through silk, and bottle and cork 
tightly for use. 

Transparent Lacquer. — Dry in an 
oven 10 or 12 ounces of animal char- 
coal. Put it in a metal boiler and 
pour over it 5 ounces of shellac dis- 
solved in 1 quart of alcohol, and bring 
the solution to a boil. Test the mix- 
ture by letting a drop cool on a glass 
plate. If not perfectly transparent, 
add more charcoal. When the mix- 
ture is clarified, strain through silk 
and filter paper. 


PRECIOUS METALS—GOLD AND 
SILVER 


Gold.—Gold is probably the earli- 
est known of the metals, and one of 
the most widely distributed. It is 
among the heaviest, softest, and most 
malleable. It occurs in nearly all the 
great mountain ranges and in sea 
water. United States gold coin con- 
sists of 90 parts pure gold and 10 
parts copper and silver alloy. Silver 
as an alloy gives a pale shade to gold, 
and copper a reddish color, Thus the 
red gold of watch chains and jewelry 
is alloyed with copper. These alloys 
are harder than pure gold, which is 
too soft to wear well in coin or orna- 
ments. The amount of alloy in jew- 
elry varies from 10 per cent to 50 
per cent or more. The ratio between 
gold and its alloys indicates its fine- 
ness, and may be expressed either in 
thousandths or karats. Pure gold is 
1,000 fine, or 24 karats fine. United 
States gold is 900 fine. 

The karat is a weight of 3.17 grains 
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troy, and is the standard used in 
weighing precious stones. As em- 
ployed to express the fineness of gold, 
it represents ,4 part of the pure 
metal. This is the older form still 
used by jewelers and the British mint. 
On this basis equal parts of gold and 
other metals is said to be 12 karat 
fine. Sixteen parts of alloy make an 8 
karat gold, and so on. Common gold 
jewelry is usually 14 karat fine, but a 
better quality is 18 karat. The for- 
mer is usually of a darker shade, due 
to the larger percentage of copper. 

Pure gold is more than nineteen 
times as heavy as water. One cubic 
inch of pure gold weighs 10.12883 
ounces troy, and is valued at $209.38. 
In calculating the value of bullion, 
387 ounces troy are considered to be 
worth $8,000, hence 1 ounce is worth 
$20.6718 +. 

Gold is extremely malleable, as is 
shown by the fineness of gold leaf 
used in gilding. Gold does not rust 
or tarnish by exposure to weather or 
to gases, and is very difficult to dis- 
solve. Ornaments found in ancient 
tombs remain unchanged. Gold may 
be dissolved in chlorine, or a mixture 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids. This 
is known as aqua regia, or the “ royal 
liquid,” as gold was called by the al- 
chemists “the royal metal,’ and this 
mixture was thought by them to be 
the only solvent capable of attack- 
ing it. 

Gold is sometimes alloyed with the 
rare metal palladium, and with plati- 
num. These give a hard and very 
elastic alloy. Mercury unites freely 
with gold to form an amalgam. The 
value of gold as money rests not only 
on its beauty and durability, but also 
upon the fact that it cannot be ob- 
tained without a certain amount of 
human labor, and this fact helps to 
determine its value and establish a re- 
lation between it and other commodi- 
ties. Hence gold is at once a measure 
of the labor performed and the re- 
ward of labor. Enormous amounts 
of gold are used in the arts and con- 
sumed by the wear of coin and jew- 
elry. Approximately one sixth of the 
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annual production of guld is estima- 
ted to be used for purposes other than 
coinage. 

Gold Leaf.—One ounce of gold may 
be beaten out so thin as to cover 189 
square feet of surface, but this is not 
customary, 1,000 square feet to the 
ounce troy being the usual measure. 
Ordinary gold leaf is so thin as to 
require 282,000 sheets to make a pile 
an inch high. At. this thinness it 
transmits a light somewhat the same 
as would be given by a piece of green 
glass. One grain of gold may be 
drawn into a wire 500 feet long. Gold 
leaf is used in gilding and by dentists 
in filling teeth. 

The art of gold beating is known 
to but few. For dentists’ use the gold 
is perfectly pure, but for gilders’ use 
various alloys of silver and copper 
are added, according to color. The 
gold is first rolled into ribbons, of 
which 700 are required to make an 
inch in height, and then placed be- 
tween the leaves of a little book made 
of parchment, which is laid on a stone 
anvil and beaten by workmen with a 
16-pound round hammer haying a 
broad, round face. Several other proc- 
esses are required, all of which are 
done by hand. When completed, the 
gold leaf is placed in books or tissue 
paper 34 inches square, the leaves of 
which are rubbed with red ocher to 
prevent the gold from sticking. Each 
of these holds 25 leaves or 54 grains 
of gold. Torn gold leaf may be 
mended by laying another torn leaf 
on the top of the first and making a 
cut near the center by means of a 
thin, sharp strip of reed. The leaves 
unite along the line of the cut by 
their own weight, and if skillfully 
done no trace of the welding is 
visible. 

To Alloy Gold—For 18 karat gold, 
melt together 18 gold, 4 copper, 2 sil- 
ver, if the metals are pure. Or 19} 
gold coin, 3 copper, 14 silver. 

For 16 karat, if pure, 16 gold, 54 
silver, 4 copper. Or 17 gold coin, 5 
copper, 2 silver. 

For 12 karat, 26 gold coin, 134 cop- 
per, 83 silver. 
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For 4 karat, 18 copper, 4 gold, 2 
silver. This last, of course, is used 
only for cheap jewelry, but it is hard- 
er and more durable than the better 
grades, and is more suitable for stick- 
pins and the like. 

To Make Gold Powder.—Mix gold 
leaf with honey or a solution of gum 
arabic, and rub the mixture in a mor- 
tar until the gold is sufficiently fine. 
Dilute the solution with water, and 
decant or wash on filter paper until 
the pure gold remains. 

Alloy of Gold.—Melt 74 parts of 
pure gold and add 4 part of plati- 
num. This alloy is whiter than gold, 
but ductile, elastic, and much less 
perishable than pure gold or the bet- 
ter grades of gold used for jewelry. 
It melts readily, however, and is solu- 
ble in nitric acid. 

Artificial Gold—Sixteen platinum, 
7 copper, 1 zinc. Melt in a crucible, 
cover with powdered charcoal, and 
mix with saltpeter and sal ammoniac. 

Or 4 platinum, 24 copper, 1 zinc, 2 
tin, 14 lead. 

Or 2 platinum, 1 silver, 3 copper. 
If the resulting mixture is not per- 
fectly homogeneous, it may be hard 
and brittle. In that case melt down 
with sal ammoniac. Repeat if neces- 
sary. These alloys very closely re- 
semble gold. 

Gold Solder.—Six gold, 1 silver, 2 
copper. Use the pure metals. Melt 
together. 

Or 14 gold, 1 silver, 1 copper. This 
is a soft gold solder which may be 
made softer by adding brass, but this 
makes it liable to oxidize. 

Or 7 silver, 1 copper with borax. 

Or 2 gold, 1 silver, 1 copper. 

Or 3 gold, 3 silver, 1 copper, 4 zinc. 

Platinum Solder.— Use pure gold 
with borax. 

Gold Amalgam.—This consists of 8 
parts gold to 1 part mercury, and is 
used principally in gilding. Heat in 
a crucible the gold in thin strips to 
near the melting point, and add to it 
the mercury. The two metals will 
unite, boiling vigorously. When cold, 
the amalgam is ready to use. 

Gilding.—On account of its beauty, 
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and the fact that it will not rust or 
corrode from exposure to the air, a 
thin film of gold is often applied to 
silver or cheaper metals, wood, paper, 
leather, and other materials for deco- 
rative purposes. This may be done 
in three different ways: by means of 
gold powder, gold leaf, or by a solu- 
tion, an amalgam, or a mixture of 
gold in liquid form. 

To Gild Metals.—Dissolve in water 
8 ounces of niter, 8 ounces of com- 
mion salt, and 5 ounces of alum. Dis- 
solve 4 ounce of gold separately in 1 
ounce of aqua regia, and evaporate 
with gentle heat to dryness. Mix the 
settlings with alcohol or ether. Dip 
the articles to be gilded in the niter, 
salt, and alum solution, and brush 
them over with the ethereal solution 
of gold. 

Or dip the articles in the ethereal 
solution. Remove and allow the ether 
to evaporate. 

Steel cutting instruments given a 
thin coat of gold by this method will 
be preserved from rust, or lettering 
may be done by means of this solu- 
tion on iron or steel. 

Or the articles may be washed with 
a solution of nitrate of mercury, and 
an amalgam of gold and mercury ap- 
plied with a brush. They must then 
be heated to drive off the mercury in 
the form of vapor. 

Or make a saturated solution of 
gold and aqua regia, and soak fine 
linen rags in it until it is all absorbed. 
Carefully dry these and burn them to 
tinder. Polish the article to be gilt, 
dip a brush in a solution of common 
salt in water, then into this tinder, and 
rub over the surface of the articles. 

Or expose articles of iron, steel, 
copper, or other hard metal to a blu- 
ing heat. Lay on gold leaf and bur- 
nish gently. Continue the heat and 
add gold leaf until the desired thick- 
ness has been obtained. Cool and 
burnish. 

Gilding by Amalgam. — Take } 
ounce troy of fine gold, 1 ounce of 
nitric acid, 2 ounce of hydrochloric 
acid, and soft water 2 ounce. Put all 
in a glass vessel and heat gently in a 
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double boiler until the fumes cease to 
rise. Add 30 ounces of water, boil 
for 2 hours, let it settle, and pour 
off the clear liquor from the sedi- 
ment for use. Clean and polish the 
articles to be gilt, and suspend them 
in this liquor by means of a fine wire 
or a horsehair. When sufficiently gilt, 
wash in pure water. 

Gilding on Silver, or Grecian Gild- 
ing.—Dissolve equal parts of sal am- 
moniac and corrosive sublimate or bi- 
chloride of mercury, in nitric acid, 
and dissolve a suitable amount of gold 
in this solution. Evaporate the ex- 
cess of acid with gentle heat until the 
mixture is as thick as cream. When 
the gold is dissolved, brush the silver 
articles with the mixture, which will 
turn them black, but on exposing 
them to a red heat the mercury wii! 
be driven off in the form of vapor an 
the gold will remain. 

Or dip the articles in salt water, 
and rub them with ashes of linen rags 
previously dipped in a solution of 
gold in aqua regia. 

Or dip the articles in the solution 
of gold. 

To Color Gilding. — To 1 pint of 
water add 4 ounces of pure saltpeter, 
2 ounces of alum, and 2 ounces of 
common salt. Apply to gilt articles 
with a brush to improve the color. 

Or cover the articles with a mix- 
ture of wax, verdigris, and blue 
vitriol, expose to a red heat, and 
polish. 

Or boil the articles in a solution of 
equal parts of common salt and 
cream of tartar. 

Gold Powder for Gilding. — Mix 
gold leaf with honey or with a solu- 
tion of gum arabic in water, and 
grind in a mortar until the gold is 
finely powdered. Dilute the mixture 
with water and pour it off from the 
sediment, or wash the gold on filter 
paper, and dry. 

Or dissolve pure gold or gold leaf 
, in aqua regia, and introduce a piece 
of copper to precipitate the gold. 

Or add a little sulphate of iron. 

If copper is used, mix the sediment 
in distilled vinegar, wash by pouring 
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water over it on filter paper, and dry. 
This is a much finer powder than can 
be prepared by grinding in honey. 

Size for Gilding on Glass or China. 
—Dissolve 4 ounce of isinglass in 4 
ounces of boiling water. When dis- 
solved, cool and add 2 ounces of al- 
cohol. Mix gold powder with borax 
in a thick solution of gum arabic dis- 
solved in water. Dip the glass in the 
size, and paint or trace the design by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. Bake 
the articles in a hot oven until the 
borax is melted, when the gold will be 
fixed on the glass. 

Or paint or trace the design in a 
size of copal varnish. Dissolve with 
gentle heat 1 ounce of copal in 1 
ounce of boiled linseed oil, and thin 
with oil of turpentine until the solu- 
tion can be freely applied with a 
brush. Heat the glass as hot as it 
can be handled, paint the design in 
the varnish, and lay on a piece of 
gold leaf. When dry, brush off the 
superfluous leaf, which will not stick 
to the part of the glass not varnished, 
and when cold burnish as usual. 

To Remove Gilding on Glass or 
China. — Mix soft water, 1 ounce; 
nitric acid, 1 ounce; common salt, 4 
ounce; sal ammoniac, 4 ounce. Bring 
the mixture to a boil, and put the 
articles in it or apply it to them with 
a stiff brush. 

To Handle Gold Leaf.—Wax smooth 
sized paper and slip pieces between 
the leaves of the book of gold leaf, 
pressing each piece smoothly with the 
hand so that the gold leaf will be 
brought in contact with the waxed 
surface. Held in this way the gold 
leaf will not fall or be blown away 
by a draught, however strong. 

Oil Gilding on Wood.—First apply 
to the wood two or three coats of 
boiled linseed oil and carbonate of 
lead. This fills the pores and gives a 
smooth surface. Dry thoroughly and 
apply a thin coat of gold size, con- 
sisting of red oxide of lead ground 
in boiled linseed oil, which should be 
as thick and hard as possible. Thin 
with turpentine and apply with a 
brush. Let stand about twelve hours, 
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or until nearly dry. Then apply the 
gold. 

To handle the gold leaf, make a 
cushion of several thicknesses of flan- 
nel cloth, tack it on a piece of wood, 
and cover it tightly and smoothly with 
chamois skin. On this lay the sheet 
of gold, and with a blunt pallet knife 
or reed cut it into strips the width of 
the wood. Take up these strips on 
the bristle points of a fine brush, ap- 
ply them, and smooth them gently 
with a wad of absorbent cotton. So 
continue, and as the size sets brush 
off the last particles of gold leaf with 
a camel’s-hair brush. Let stand two 
or three days to dry completely. This 
method is chiefly useful for out-of- 
door work as the gold leaf cannot tar- 
nish and is not injured by changes of 
weather, exposure to the air, or mois- 
ture. 

For inside work, as picture frames 
which require burnishing, boil down 
to a stiff jelly pieces of white leather, 
as an old kid glove or parchment clip- 
pings, and apply a thick coat with a 
brush. Mix with this size a little fine 
plaster of Paris or prepared chalk, 
and apply eight or ten coats of this 
mixture, letting each coat dry be- 
fore the next is applied. Then lay 
on a thick coat of the same size mixed 
with Armenian bole or yellow oxide 
of lead, and to this apply the gold 
leaf in strips with a brush, and rub 
down with a cotton ball. Burnish as 
soon as the size sets, and before the 
work is fully dry, by means of a 
smooth piece of agate or ivory. This 
method of gilding is suitable only to 
indoor work, as dampness will cause 
the gold to peel. Clean by brushing 
with hot alcohol or oil of turpentine. 

To Gild Ivory.—Immerse the ivory 
in a solution of gold in aqua regia, 
and while damp expose to hydrogen 
gas, and immediately wash in clear 
water. 

Or prepare a fresh solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron, dip the ivory in 
this, and then in a solution of chloride 
of gold. 

To Gild Shells. — Grind gold leaf 
into a solution of gum arabic in 
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water, and apply to the shells with a 
brush. 

To Gild Silks and Satins—Trace 
or paint the desired design with a 
solution of gold in aqua regia diluted 
with 3 parts of water, and expose the 
design while wet to a stream of hy- 
drogen gas. Rinse in clear water. 
Hydrogen gas is evolved by the de- 
composition of water containing sul- 
phuric acid and iron filings. If the 
wet cloth is held in these fumes the 
painted designs will shortly come out 
in pure gold, and will not tarnish on 
exposure to the air or in washing. 

To Gild Live Fish.—Smear the in- 
side of an earthen bowl with white 
pitch, warm it gently, and scatter pul- 
verized amber over the pitch. Re- 
move from the fire, add 3 pounds of 
oleum lini and 1 pound of oleum tere- 
binth mixed together. Cover and boil 
for 1 hour with gentle heat. Mix 
with pumice stone to the consistency 
of paint. Take a live fish from the 
water, dry it by means of a cloth, 
and apply this paint with a brush. 
Immediately spread gold leaf over it, 
and rub dry with a soft cloth. Re- 
turn the fish to the water. The lon- 
ger this varnish is under water the 
harder it grows, and it does the fish 
no harm. 

To Gild Leather. — Lettering and 
other designs are stamped on leather, 
as in bookbinding, by means of gold 
leaf and suitable tools or stamps. 
The leather is dusted with finely pow- 
dered rosin or gum mastic. The tool 
is first heated in an open fire, the heat 
of which is tested by means of a piece 
of waste leather. A little experience 
is required to gauge the degree of 
heat required. A suitable piece of 
gold leaf is cut on a leather pad or 
cushion, properly applied, and the 
tool pressed down upon it. The de- 
sign will be indented in the leather, 
the rosin melted, and the gold leaf 
caused to adhere. 

After the designs have all been 
stamped, wipe off the superfluous gold 
leaf with a slightly greasy linen cloth, 
which will cause the excess of gold 
to adhere. This cloth may be burned 
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and the ash used for gilding, or it 
may be sold to refiners or allowed for 
when purchasing additional gold leaf. 

To Gild Paper.—To gild the edges 
of books or other paper, fasten them 
in a vise in a horizontal position and 
apply a size of 4 ounces of Armenian 
bole and 1 ounce of rock sugar dis- 
solved in water and mixed with the 
white of egg. This size when nearly 
dry is smoothed with an agate bur- 
nisher, and then slightly moistened 
with a sponge wrung out of clear 
water. The gold leaf is cut to the 
proper width on a cushion, laid on the 
moistened surface, and when dry bur- 
nished by rubbing with the agate bur- 
nisher from end to end. Or the 
burnishing is sometimes done over a 
piece of silk or India paper. A pad 
of cotton wool is used to lift the gold 
leaf from the cushion. 

To Design in Gold on paper or 
parchment, dilute common ink with 
a little glue size. Form the design 
with this, and when dry moisten 
slightly with the breath. This will 
make the leather slightly sticky and 
cause gold leaf to adhere. 

Or grind white lead or chalk with 
a strong size, and apply with a brush. 
Lay on the gold leaf before this dries, 
and afterwards burnish. Or mix gold 
powder with size, and letter with a 
brush. This method is supposed to 
have been used by the monks in il- 
luminating missals, psalters, and ru- 
brics. 

Regilding.—To renew gilt molding 
tarnished by dirt or moisture, apply 
a weak solution of salts of tartar in 
water with a soft cloth, and rinse with 
cold water. 

Or, to regild molding, rub down the 
molding with a moistened cloth dipped 
in pumice stone. Apply a coat of 
shellac varnish and a suitable gold 
size. Cut gold leaf on a leather cush- 
ion to the proper size and lay on by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush, letting 
the leaf slightly overlap. Burnish 
with agate or ivory, let stand a day 
or two to dry, and cover with shellac 
or copal varnish. 

Or, instead of gold leaf, apply 
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bronze powder, and when dry coat 
with copal varnish. 

Or, to retouch gilt frames, apply 
isinglass size to chipped or broken 
places, and when it becomes tacky lay 
on gold leaf gently with a pad of 
cotton wool, and when dry burnish. 

Or retouch with gold paint by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. 

Silver.—Silver is the whitest of the 
metals capable of taking a brilliant 
polish. It is malleable and ductile. 
The finest silver leaf requires 1,000,- 
000 sheets to make an inch in thick- 
ness. A grain of silver may be drawn ~ 
into a wire 400 feet in length. Silver 
is ten or eleven times as heavy as 
water, according to condition and 
purity. Melted silver absorbs from 
the air about twenty times its volume 
of oxygen, which is given off when the 
metal solidifies. As the surface tends 
to cool first, the ejection of this oxy- 
gen from the inner part of the mass 
may cause an explosion. Hence it is 
customary to melt silver under pow- 
dered charcoal or in the presence of 
niter. Silver conducts heat and elec- 
tricity, and can be welded and alloyed 
with gold, copper, and other metals. 
In addition to its use in coinage, 
which is very ancient, silver is largely 
used for tableware and jewelry, but 
solid silver is now replaced largely by 
alloys of nickel and other metals, which 
are covered with pure silver by elec- 
troplating. Silver coin contains a pro- 
portion of alloy, usually copper. The 
United States and French standard of 
fineness is 900, or 900 parts of silver 
to 100 of copper. In Great Britain 
the standard is .925. This is the fine- 
ness of sterling silverware. 

Among the compounds of silver, sil- 
ver chloride is used in photography, 
and silver nitrate, or lunar caustic, 
is used in surgery, photography, elec- 
troplating, and for marking inks. 

Silver Jewelry.— Common jewelry 
contains a portion of alloy, according 
to the degree of hardness required. 
Sterling silver contains 925 parts sil- 
ver, 75 parts copper. The hardest al- 
loy contains 4 silver, 1 copper. A 
medium hard alloy, 3 sterling silver, 
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1 brass wire. A soft alloy, 2 pure 
silver, 1 brass wire. 

Silver Solder.—Silver 19, copper 1, 
brass 10. 

_ Or silver 2, brass 1 with borax. 

Or silver 4, brass 3, zine gy with 
borax. 

For silver plate, silver 2, brass 1 
with borax. 

To Purify Silver.—To obtain pure 
silver, dissolve silver containing alloy 
in nitric acid, and add a solution of 
common salt as long as a precipitate 
is formed. Boil the sediment in water 
in a bright iron vessel, wash with 
clean water, and dry. 

Silver Tree.— Dissolve 1 ounce of 
nitrate of silver in 35 ounces of dis- 
tilled water. Filter and put the liquid 
in a suitable glass vessel where it will 
not be disturbed. Pour in 1 ounce 
of mercury. A beautiful silver tree 
will form. 

United States Mint Test for Coun- 
terfeit Silver—Dissolve 24 grains of 
nitrate of silver in 30 drops of nitric 
acid and 1 ounce of water. Scrape 
the coin to be tested and apply a 
drop of the liquid. If it turns black, 
reject it. 

To Clean Silver. — To clean orna- 
ments of jewelry and silver, put the 
articles in suds made of castile soap 
in hot water and bring to a boil. Re- 
move from the fire and let the articles 
stand in the suds until they will bear 
the hands, then scrub gently with a 
soft toothbrush or jeweler’s brush, 
rinse in clear water, dip in benzine or 
alcohol, place in an earthenware bowl 
or other utensil, and cover with box- 
wood shavings. Let this stand in a 
warm place until the articles are per- 
fectly dry. Any moisture remaining 
on them causes them to tarnish. 
When not in use they should be put 
in a wooden box and covered with 
fine sawdust. 

Silvering.—A thin coating of me- 
tallic silver may be added to other 
metals, glass, textile fabrics, and other 
materials, either in various mixtures 
in liquid form or by means of silver 
powder or silver leaf. 

For a silver solution without elec- 
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tricity, dissolve nitrate of silver in 
soft water, using 1 ounce of silver 
to 1 quart of water. Add slowly hy- 
posulphite of soda in crystals, stir- 
ring the mixture with a glass rod. A 
brown precipitate will form, but if 
additional hyposulphite is added, it 
will again dissolve. A little more hy- 
posulphite should then be added. The 
articles to be silvered may be dipped 
in this solution, or it may be applied 
to them with a brush or sponge. 

Or this mixture may be evaporated 
with gentle heat to the consistency of 
paint, and used to retouch plated ar- 
ticles where the plate has been worn 
off. Apply it by means of a camel’s- 
hair brush, and at the same moment 
touch the spot with the bright edge 
of a zine shaving freshly cut. 

Or mix equal parts by weight of 
cream of tartar and nitrate of silver. 
Moisten with water and rub on the 
surface to be plated. 

Or mix 1 ounce of chloride of sil- 
ver, 3 ounces of pearlash, 14 ounces 
of common salt, and 1 ounce of whit- 
ing. Apply this mixture to the metal 
with chamois or a piece of cork mois- 
tened with water and dipped in the 
powder. Apply all that will stay on. 
Then dip the articles in hot water con- 
taining a little borax, and wipe dry. 

Or dissolve 20 grains of silver in 
nitric acid, and insert a piece of cop- 
per to cause the silver to be thrown 
down. Mix this powdered silver with 
2 drams of tartar, 2 drams of com- 
mon salt, and 4 dram of alum. Mois- 
ten a cork or piece of chamois, dip 
in this mixture, and rub over the ar- 
ticles to be silvered. 

To Silver Cloth. — To silver silk, 
woolen, cotton, or other fabrics, wash 
the articles and rinse in clean water. 
Dip them in a saturated solution of 
gallic acid. Remove and dip quickly 
in a solution of 1 part of nitric acid 
to 50 parts of distilled water. Dip 
alternately in the two solutions until 
the articles instead of being dark in 
color take on a brilliant hue. Then 
pour the two solutions together and 
immerse the articles until they are 
completely silvered. Remove and boil 
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in a solution of salts of tartar in 
water, rinse, and dry. 

To Silver Shells.—Grind silver leaf 
into a solution of gum arabic in water, 
and apply with a brush. 

To Silver Glass Globes.—Melt to- 
gether equal parts of tin and lead, 
and while melted add 2 parts bismuth 
and 2 parts mercury. Remove from 
the fire, and when cool enough not to 
break the glass pour the mixture into 
the globe, and move it slowly about so 
that the amalgam will pass over every 
part of its interior. This will leave 
a thin film wherever it touches the 
glass. 

Or melt 1 part tin, 1 part lead, 
1 part bismuth, and 3 parts mercury. 

Or to pure mercury add tin foil as 
long as the mercury remains liquid. 

Or melt together 1 part lead and 1 
part tin; add 1 part bismuth and 10 
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parts mercury. The more mercury is 
added the more brilliant will be the 
silvering. 

To Silver Ivory. — Prepare sepa- 
rately a saturated solution of gallic 
acid and a solution of 1 part of ni- 
trate of silver to 50 parts of soft 
water. Apply these two solutions al- 
ternately to articles of ivory, paper, 
and other materials to be silvered, 
until the proper coating is secured. 
Rinse with clear water, and dry with 
gentle heat. 

Or prepare a weak solution of ni- 
trate of silver, and in this immerse 
the ivory until it takes on a deep-yel- 
low color. Remove and place it in 
clear water and let it stand in direct 
sunshine for three or four hours, or 
until it turns completely black. Pol- 
ish briskly with dry chamois, and a 
bright-silver color will appear. 
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TANNING LEATHER 


Leather is a combination of the 
hides of animals with substances 
which preserve it and make it useful 
in the arts and manufactures. The 
art of tanning is very ancient. Abra- 
ham is described in the Old Testa- 
ment as giving Hagar a water bottle 
of leather, which it is supposed must 
have been tanned with bark. Speci- 
mens of leather tanned with alum 
have been found in China that are at 
least 3,000 years old. 

Hide may be converted into leather 
in three ways: either by the use of 
astringents, as bark galls and the like; 
or by the use of some mineral—alum, 
chrome, or other—as a preservative; 
or by the use of oil. The leather of 
commerce consists of heavy grades in 
two classes, sole and upper; skins 
used for decorative purposes; and 
others. The hides of fur-bearing ani- 
mals are also tanned with the fur on. 
Hides are bought by weight either 
“dry” or “green-salted,” the latter 
being freshly skinned and salted down 
to prevent decay. 

Both kinds before being tanned are 
soaked from four to ten days in the 
tannery to moisten the fibers and get 
them as near to the natural state as 
possible. The hides are then either 
sweated or limed. Sweating leather 
consists in hanging the hides in a 
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warm, moist room to loosen the root 
hairs so that they can be taken off 
with a knife or machine. Liming con- 
sists in immersing the hides from four 
to six days in quicklime, slaked and 
diluted with water. Limed hides are 
held superior to sweated hides. The 
hides are next immersed in a solution 
of dung, which contains some of the 
pepsin and pancreatin or digestive 
juices formed in the animals. This 
solution partly digests the hide. The 
object of soaking, liming, and bating 
is to remove all the soft substances 
which naturally occur among the 
fibers of the leather, leaving nothing 
but the network of clean fiber for the 
tanning liquor to act upon. When 
the hide is finally immersed in the 
tanning liquor, the substance called 
tannin penetrates into the fiber and 
changes it to chemically pure leather. 

Or, if alum, chrome, zinc, or man- 
ganese is used in the form of a metal- 
lic salt, as copperas, sulphate of lime, 
bichromate of potash, sulphate of zinc, 
or permanganate of potash, it simply 
penetrates and surrounds the fiber in 
such a way as to keep the air from 
getting to it. The effect of oil is 
somewhat similar, as it penetrates the 
leather and surrounds the fibers with 
an air-proof and waterproof coating. 

Tanning Materials. — Tannin is 
found in two classes of materials: 
one, the natural bark of various trees, 
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as oak, hemlock, sumac, etc.; the oth- 
er, in certain abnormal growths on 
various trees caused by diseases and 
the stings of insects, as, for example, 
galls. Oak bark contains about 10 
per cent of tannin. Hemlock bark 
and pine bark, which are cheaper than 
oak and make an equally strong and 
durable leather, contain 7 to 12 per 
cent. Gambia, imported from Singa- 
pore, consists of the leaves of a large 
bush boiled and formed into blocks. 
Sumac, which contains 15 to 25 per 
cent of tannin, consists of the leaves 
of the sumac bush ground to powder 
and packed in bags. These are the 
principal tanning materials used in 
the United States. 

Galls are diseased excrescences pro- 
duced on the leaves of oak, sumac, 
and other trees by the stings of in- 
sects. Apple galls contain 60 to 75 
per cent of tannin; istrien, 32 per 
cent; Persian, 30 per cent; Chinese, 
80 per cent. Kopperin, which is 
similar to galls, is found on _ the 
acorn or leaf of the oak tree, es- 
pecially the steel oak of Hungary, and 
is imported from Austria. It contains 
27 to 33 per cent of tannin. 

Tanning Extracts. — The tanning 
extracts dissolved in cold water give 
better results in color, quicker tan- 
nage, and better weight than the 
barks themselves. Hence these are 
commonly used to strengthen weak 
bark liquors. Oak, chestnut, pine, 
hemlock, and other extracts are on 
the market and are used in very large 
quantities. 

Hence, to tan hides, soak the hide 
from four to ten days, or until soft 
and pliable. Immerse in a thin milk- 
of-lime solution until the hair can be 
easily removed. Scrape the hide with 
a knife, remove all flesh with a shay- 
ing knife, and thoroughly wash the 
hide to remove the lime. Soak in a 
solution of gum at 95° to 100° F., and 
finally immerse in a tan pit contain- 
ing bark and water or a solution of 
tanning extract, according to the char- 
acter of the skin and strength of the 
tanning material employed. It will 
be seen that the commercial process 
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requires suitable facilities and con- 
siderable experience. 

But to tan undressed hide on the 
farm, spread the skin flesh side up, 
and apply equal parts of saltpeter 
and ammonia in powdered form 
sprinkled evenly over the surface. 
Roll the skin up and let stand a few 
days until dissolved. Scrape off any 
flesh that remains, nail the skin to 
the sides of a building or a board 
fence, stretch tightly, and apply lib- 
erally warm neat’s-foot oil with a 
brush. Let stand in the sun, and 
finally rub out all the oil you can 
with a wedge-shaped stick. This is 
the method of tanning with the hair 
on. 

Or immerse the skin in thin milk 
of lime 4 or 5 days, scrape off the 
hair and any flesh remaining, and 
wash to free from lime. Plunge the 
skin into a solution of bran and 
water, and let stand for 2 days. Pre- 
pare an astringent liquor by boil- 
ing 4 pound of apple galls, 14 ounces 
of Bengal catechu, and 5 pounds of 
tormentil or septfoil. Soak in 17 gal- 
lons of water for 1 hour. Take the 
skin from the bran water and plunge 
in this liquor. Handle it several 
times a day for 3 or 4 days, let it 
stand 3 or 4 days undisturbed, and 
then handle three or four times the 
next day. Finally let it lie undis- 
turbed for a month, and the tanning 
will be completed. 

To Tan Fur Skins.—Soak the skins 
and scrape flesh and the fatty matter 
from the flesh side. When clear, im- 
merse in warm water for an hour. 

Mix for each skin 4 ounce of borax, 
saltpeter, and Glauber’s salts with 
water to a thin paste, and apply to 
the flesh side with a brush, suiting the 
coat to the thickness of the skin. 

Lay the skins, flesh sides together, 
in a cool place. After twenty-four 
hours wash them clean. 

Melt slowly together with gentle 
heat 1 ounce of sal soda, 4 ounce of 
borax, and 2 ounces of castile soap. 
Apply with a brush. Fold the skins, 
flesh sides together, and let them 
stand in a warm place 24 hours. 
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Finally soak them for 12 hours 
in a solution of 4 ounces of alum, 8 
ounces of salt, and 2 ounces of sal- 
eratus, with hot water enough to coy- 
er them. The water should not be 
hotter than the hands can bear. Af- 
ter 12 hours take out the skins, 
wring out the water, and let them 
dry. 

Repeat the last process, if neces- 
sary, until the skins are soft. 

Finally moisten a cloth in warm 
water, dip it in pumice stone, and rub 
the inside. 

To Tan Sheepskins and Goatskins 
with the Hair on.—Clean the flesh 
side of fat and meat, mix 4 pound of 
alum and 4 pound of salt in 2 quarts 
of water, and soak the skins in this 
mixture 24 hours. Remove and nail 
to the sunny side of a building, flesh 
side out, until bone dry. Mix 2 
pounds of pulverized alum, 1 pound 
of salt, and 1 quart of wheat bran 
with water to a thick paste, and ap- 
ply evenly to the flesh side of the 
skin. Fold the skins in the middle 
with the flesh sides together, roll up, 
and put away for 6 or 8 days, pro- 
tected from water and vermin. Then 
brush away the mixture, apply neat’s- 
foot oil warm with a brush, and rub 
the skin between the hands until it 
is pliable. 

Or wash the skins with strong suds 
and water to remove dirt from the 
wool, soak them over night in soap 
and water, and tack them, flesh side 
down, over a barrel to dry. When 
nearly dry, remove them, clean off any 
pieces of flesh or fat that remain, and 
rub prepared chalk over the skin un- 
til no more can be rubbed in. Then 
rub with powdered alum, and sprinkle 
alum thickly over the flesh side. 

Or, instead of chalk and alum, rub 
the skins with a mixture of saltpeter 
and alum, afterwards fold the skins 
with the flesh sides together, roll them 
up tightly and lay them away for a 
week where they will be perfectly dry. 
Finally rub down the flesh side with 
a damp cloth dipped in pumice or 
rotten stone to smooth and _ polish. 
This is a suitable treatment for coon, 
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squirrel, and other skins used for 
caps, for sheepskins and goatskins 
used for rugs, for lambskins used for 
coats and vests, and for all similar 
purposes. 


COLORING AND CARE OF LEATHER 


Grain Side Black for Leather. — 
Throw into a tight tub or cask a 
quantity of old iron; fill it nearly full 
of salt water, and add 1 pint of sul- 
phurie acid. Stir occasionally with a 
stick, and in a month or two it will 
be first-rate blacking for the grain 
side of leather. This is also suitable 
for boot, shoe, and harness edges. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of ground log- 
wood and 12 ounces of bablah in 124 
pounds of water. Boil down to 64 
pounds, and filter through cheese 
cloth, and add 1 ounce of powdered 
gum arabic, 1 ounce of sugar, and 3 
ounces of copperas. Add also 1 or 2 
drams of corrosive sublimate to pre- 
vent mold. 

Or boil 2 ounce of extract of log- 
wood in 2 quarts of water 2 or 3 min- 
utes. Remove from the fire, and add 
96 grains of gum arabic, 48 grains of 
bichromate of potash, and 8 grains of 
prussiate of potash. 

Or mix 1 pint of alcohol with 4% 
ounce of sweet oil. Add 14 ounces of 
tincture of iron, 1 ounce of extract 
of logwood, 1 ounce of pulverized 
nutgalls, and 4 pint of water. This 
gives a very fine finish, but is some- 
what expensive. 

Or, to blacken tan leather, make a 
saturated solution of copperas in 
water and apply with a swab or 
brush. 

To Dye Leather.— To dye leather 
blue, steep it in an indigo bath. 

For red, steep it in alum water 
and pass it through a warm decoction 
of Brazil wood. 

For purple, steep the skins in alum 
water, then in a warm decoction of 
logwood. 

For yellow, apply a dilute solution 
of picric acid with the alum. 

For green, apply first picric acid 
and afterwards aniline blue. But in 
all of the above the liquor must not 
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exceed the temperature of 70 per 
cent, or it will prevent the dye from 
penetrating the leather. 

Care of Harness. — Wash harness 
frequently with a sponge or cham- 
ois and warm water, but without 
soap, and apply oil before the leather 
is fully dry. The use of varnishes 
should as a rule be omitted, but the 
harness should be frequently wiped 
over with a cloth moistened in a good 
harness oil, as neat’s-foot or castor 
oil, or a combination of 1 part castor 
oil with 2 parts neat’s-foot oil; or a 
mixture of 1 pint of neat’s-foot oil, 
2 ounces of beef tallow, and 14 table- 
spoonfuls of lampblack. To this add 
2 ounces of beeswax for summer use. 

Care of Leather Furniture. — To 
restore leather furniture, first wash 
the leather with a sponge and warm 
water to remove the dirt. Or wash 
the leather with a cloth wrung out of 
hot milk, and varnish with the white 
of an egg. 

Or apply a thin coating of cream, 
and rub off with a soft cloth. 

Or rub with a small piece of pre- 
pared wax. 

Or take 6 ounces of eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten together, 1 ounce of 
molasses, 1 ounce of isinglass, and 5 
ounces of water. Dissolve the isinglass 
in the water with gentle heat, mix 
with the other ingredients, and color 
with lampblack. 

Or beat together the yolks of 2 
eggs and the white of 1, add 1 table- 
spoonful of alcohol and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and thicken with ivory 
black. The two last, of course, apply 
only to black leather. They are suit- 
able for leather belts, leather bags, 
and all black leather objects or arti- 
cles. 

To Remove Grease from Leather. 
—To remove grease and oil stains 
from leather, apply pipe clay pow- 
dered, and mixed with water to a 
thick cream. Let stand two or three 
hours, and repeat if necessary. 

Or apply the white of an egg to the 
stain, and dry in the sun. 

Or make a paste of boiled mealy 
potatoes, vinegar, and turpentine, 
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Apply to the stain, let dry, and rub 
off. 

Or sponge with a flannel cloth 
dipped in alcohol. 

To remove mildew, apply vaseline 
with a flannel ctoth. 

To remove ink from leather, touch 
the spot with water to see if the ink 
runs. If it does, it is probably nigro- 
sine or eosin or some other coal-tar 
ink. In that case apply a paste of 
baking soda in water; keep it mois- 
tened till the ink is absorbed. If it 
does not run, apply oxalic acid mois- 
tened with water. When the ink is 
absorbed, rinse with aqua ammonia 
and water to neutralize the acid. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Care of Boots and Shoes. — The 
great enemy of leather, especially — 
patent leather, is heat. Extreme heat 
tends to rob the leather of its vital- 
ity and causes it to break and crack. 
Damp shoes should never be placed 
near a stove to dry, since if heated 
enough to give off the characteristic 
odor of leather they may be singed 
and ruined. Rubber overshoes also 
tend to destroy the strength of leather 
by retaining the animal heat. Hence 
they should not be worn more than is 
necessary. 

To Dry Shoes.—Place damp shoes 
on their sides in a warm room, in a 
draught of dry air if possible, but 
not near a fire. 

Or heat bran or sand and with this 
fill two old stockings, tying the tops 
tightly. Put the shoes on these as on 
shoe trees. 

Or stuff the wet shoes full of dry 
crumpled newspaper. 

To Restore Softness to Leather.— 
Rub boots or shoes, that have become 
hard from being wet, with neat’s-foot 
oil or castor oil as warm as the hands 
will bear. Apply with a sponge and 
rub it in with the fingers. 

To Preserve Boots and Shoes. — 
Pour a little boiled linseed oil in a 
tin pan or plate, and let the shoes 
stand in this until the soles are sat- 
urated, This oil dries rapidly and 
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renders the soles tough and hard. But 
do not apply linseed oil to the upper 
leathers. Use neat’s-foot oil or castor 
oil for this purpose, to render them 
soft and pliable. Apply to the seams 
a good waterproof varnish by means 
of a feather or pencil brush. Keep 
the upper leathers clean and oil oc- 
casionally before polishing. Go over 
the bottom and edges of the soles 
occasionally with one or two coats of 
hard white copal or other varnish. 
Boots and shoes treated in this way 
will last much longer than usual and 
be practically impervious to moisture. 

To Clean Boots and Shoes.—Pro- 
vide three good brushes, one hard to 
brush off the mud, another soft to 
apply blacking, and a third of medi- 
um hardness for polishing. If cov- 
ered with mud, wash off the dirt with 
a damp sponge, dry, and rub with 
neat’s-foot oil before polishing. Do 
not scrape off the mud with a knife. 
Use a stiff brush rather than a knife 
to clean mud from the seams. 

Once a week rub leather shoes at 
night with milk. Polish next morning 
as usual. Milk freshens the leather. 
To clean upper leathers, mix 1 ounce 
of oxalic acid with 1 ounce of white 
vitriol, and dilute with 13 pints of 
water. Wash the leather, apply this 
mixture with a sponge, and rinse with 
a sponge wet in a little clear water 
containing a teaspoonful of ammonia 
to neutralize the acid. 

Or wash with clear water. When 
nearly dry, rub with kerosene or a 
mixture of equal parts of kerosene 
and glycerin. 

Care of Boots and Shoes. — Have 
two or more pairs, and wear them al- 
ternately to let the leather dry and 
rest. When not in use, keep them on 
wooden shoe trees. 

Or make homemade shoe trees by 
filling a pair of thick socks or stock- 
ings that fit the feet with fine, clean 
sawdust or bran, and tie the tops 
tightly. These shoe trees will absorb 
the perspiration and keep the shoes 
in perfect shape. The socks can be 
emptied, washed, and refilled when 
necessary. These shoe trees can be 
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easily made and are a great aid in 
preserving shoes. On taking the shoes 
off, stretch out the wrinkles and bend 
the soles straight. Keep buttons sewed 
on and set back as far as is comfort- 
able for the foot. If the heels be- 
come worn, have them straightened at 
once. 

Shoe Cleaner. — A large, coarse 
scrubbing brush hanging near the 
kitchen door is a good and cheap 
shoe cleaner in muddy weather, es- 
pecially when children are running in 
and out. 

Or nail or screw a coarse-fibered 
scrubbing brush, bristle side up, to 
the edge of the doorstep. 

Tight Shoes.—If the soles of shoes 
are of the right size, but the uppers 
do not quite fit the foot, put on the 
shoes and sponge the uppers with hot 
water, letting the shoes dry on the 
feet. 

Or lay a folded cloth wet in hot 
water over the spot that pinches. Re- 
peat several times if necessary. 

Or press against the lining with the 
curve of a button hook so as to 
stretch the leather outward. Work 
thus over a circular spot outwardly 
from the point that seems to be tight- 
est. This is often done by salesmen 
in large shoe stores. 

Or, to ease a swollen joint, have a 
shoe repairer cut a slit in the leather 
an inch or two long cluse to and 
parallel with the sole on the inside 
of the shoe where the swollen joint 
comes. Stretch the shoe, and over the 
opening between the leather and the 
sole fit in a patch of soft leather to 


match the material of the shoe. Stitch - 


the patch to the sole, but paste its 
upper edge over the upper leather of 
the shoe to avoid a ridge of stitches. 
Such a patch properly cemented is 
hardly discernible. 

To draw on tight shoes, if a shoe 
horn is not convenient, use two or 
three thicknesses of newspaper or the 
inside of a towel. Warm a tight shoe 
slightly before trying it on. 

To Stop Creaking in Boots and 
Shoes.—The creaking or squeaking 
of boots and shoes is caused by the 
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rubbing against each other, while 
walking, of the two or more pieces of 
leather that make the sole. This is 
prevented in the finer grades of shoes 
by careful adjustment of the pieces, 
smoothing their surfaces, and the use 
of lubricants, prepared chalk, and 
the like. 

If shoes squeak, saturate the soles 
with linseed oil, sweet oil, or melted 
lard. Let the shoes stand in one of 
these lubricants over night. 

Or drive a few small. pegs across 
the middle of the sole. 

Or, if necessary, have a shoemaker 
take off the soles, and dust some 
powdered soapstone or French chalk 
between them. 

Shoe Strings.—Pound the tin flats 
on the ends of new shoe strings be- 
fore using them. They will not pull 
off so readily. If they come off, wax 
the end of the lace, and with a nee- 
dleful of well-waxed thread begin an 
inch back from the end, take a back 
stitch, wind the thread around the 
lace twice, and stitch through the 
lace to the end and back. Beeswax 
stiffens the end, and the stitches keep 
the winding thread from unwinding. 
Wax the laces, especially for chil- 
dren, to prevent them from con- 
stantly getting untied. 

Or wet the finger and place it on 
the knot part of the tie just before 
drawing it up tight. 

Or tie a bow like an ordinary bow- 
knot, but whip one loop in under- 
neath the bow and the first knot. 
Pull it tightly together. 

When a shoe string breaxs and a 
new one is not available, sew the 
ends together instead of tying them 
in a knot. 

For Nails in Shoes.—Cut an insole 
of thin pasteboard, as the side of a 
cracker box. The nails will not hurt 
the feet, and the pasteboard lasts a 
long time. 

To Keep on Pumps.— Fasten a 
small piece of elastic two inches long 
across the heel inside. Attach the 
ends only. When the pump is drawn 
on, the elastic stretches tight over the 
ball of the heel and prevents its slip- 
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ping off. Fasten other pieces of elas- 
tic on either side of the instep so as 
to be stretched when the pump is on. 
This prevents its gaping at the sides. 

Or sew a piece of chamois to the 
lining inside the heel. 

To Mend House Shoes.—When the 
soles of house shoes and slippers be- 
gin to wear, cut a piece of kid from 
the top of an old shoe and glue it 
over the worn sole. Go over the bot- 
tom and edges with hard white copal 
or other varnish applied warm. 

Care of Kid Boots.—Kid tends to 
harden and crack. Hence it should 
be kept clean and rubbed once a 
week with castor oil. 

Or, to soften kid, melt equal quan- 
tities of tallow and olive oil. First 
wash the kid with warm water, dry, 
and apply the mixture with a flannel 
cloth. 

To restore the color to black kid, 
mix ink with the white of an egg 
and apply with a soft sponge. 

White Kid.— Dip a clean white 
flannel cloth in a little ammonia and 
rub lightly over a cake of white 
soap. Rub the soiled spots gently, 
changing the cloth as soon as it be- 
came soiled. Or wet a clean white 
flannel cloth in benzine. Rub lightly, 
taking care not to rub the dirt in. 
Hang in the open air to dry. Re- 
member benzine is inflammable. 

To Clean White Canvas Shoes.— 
Place them on boot trees, or stuff 
the shoes full of newspapers rubbed 
between the hands until they are 
quite soft. Next scrub the shoes 
with good hard white soap and a 
little warm water. Then mix pipe 
clay with water to a stiff paste, ap- 
ply with a clean white flannel cloth, 
and let dry. When dry, rub slightly 
with clean white flannel. 

To Polish Tan Shoes.—Wash the 
shoes clean with a sponge and warm 
water. Wipe with a dry cloth and 
let dry. Then rub freely with the 
inside of a banana peel. Wipe care- 
fully with a soft cloth and polish 
with cotton flannel. There is consid- 
erable coloring matter and _ tannic 
acid in banana peel, and this polish 
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is fully as satisfactory as any tan 
dressing on the market. 

Orange juice is also excellent for 
the same purpose. 

Or shave a tablespoonful of white 
soap in a little lukewarm water; add 
a pinch of powdered borax and two 
or three drops of ammonia. Apply 
this with a nailbrush, scrubbing vig- 
orously, rinse with lukewarm water, 
and let dry. 

To darken tan shoes, apply am- 
monia with a clean flannel cloth. 
Then polish as usual. 


OVERSHOES 


Box for Qvershoes——Take up the 
boards from the back doorstep, cleat 
and hinge them, and make a box un- 
derneath for the family rubbers. 

Or make a shoe pocket to hang on 
the back of the outside door. Take 
a piece of any old waste material the 
width of the door, fold it upon itself 
about two thirds of the width, and 
stitch pockets on the sewing machine 
of a suitable width and number for 
the family overshoes. Turn a head- 
ing at the top, through which run a 
curtain stick, and attach brass rings 
to the top to hang it up by. Line 
the pockets, if desired, with oilcloth 
to facilitate washing. 

Care of Overshoes.—Wash the dirt 
from rubber overshoes with a wet 
sponge. It will tend to rot them if 
left to dry on. After the newness 
has worn off, apply an ordinary paste 
polish, the same as for leather. 

To Dry Rubber Boots.—If rubber 
boots become wet on the inside, heat 
oats or coarse sand or newspapers 
crumpled until they are quite soft. 
Fill the boots with any of these. 
Repeat if necessary. 

To Mend Rubbers.—If shoes are 
allowed to run down at the heel, 
overshoes will quickly wear out in 
the heel. To prevent this, replace the 
heels of shoes promptly. 

Or glue a little crumpled paper in 
the heel of the overshoe. If the heel 
wears out when the rest of the over- 
shoe is good, it can be mended by a 
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shoe repairer for about five cents a 
heel. Or anyone can mend it by 
means of rubber cement. Cut a 
patch from an old oyershoe. Rub 
the patch and the shoe with sand- 
paper to get a clean surface. Apply © 
rubber cement thickly to both patch 
and shoe and let the cement dry. Do 
this four or five times. Then apply 
a last coat and put on the patch 
while the cement is still tacky. Let 
dry under a weight. 


WATERPROOFING LEATHER 


To Oil Boots.—Sponge with warm 
water, and when nearly, but not 
quite, dry rub with kerosene oil or 
neat’s-foot oil or castor oil. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of pure par- 
affin in 1 pint of the best lard oil by 
means of gentle heat. 

Apply any of these with a sponge 
‘as warm as the hands will bear, and 
rub in with the palm and _ fingers. 
‘Let dry and repeat. Use plenty of 
elbow grease. 

To Waterproof Leather. — Sub- 
stances recommended for  water- 
proofing leather are various animal 
fats and oils, as beef and mutton tal- 
low, suet, neat’s-foot oil, castor oil, 
wax, rosin, pitch, solution of India 
rubber, and various preparations of 
varnish. The animal fats and oils, 
and wax or paraffin, are preferable 
to the vegetable oils, except castor 
oil, rosin, or any form of varnish. A 
solution of India rubber is perhaps 
the best material to apply to the 
seams. 

Linseed and other drying oils, es- 
pecially boiled oils, should not be 
used for upper leather, as they dry 
rapidly and have a tendency to make 
the leather stiff and hard. Most 
forms of varnish have also the same 
tendency. With these thoughts in 
mind, selection may be made from 
the following recipes: 

Melt together with gentle heat 
equal parts of beeswax and mutton tal- 
low. Mix to a soft paste with neat’s- 
foot oil or castor oil, and color, if de- 
sired, with ivory black. Apply hot. 
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Apply a mixture of equal parts of 
mutton suet and beeswax without 
other ingredients. 

Or mix with gentle heat 4 ounces 
of beef suet, 2 ounces of beeswax, 1 
ounce of rosin, 2 ounces of neat’s- 
foot oil, and 1 ounce of lampblack, 
and apply hot. 

Or mix with gentle heat raw lin- 
seed oil, 8 ounces; suet, 4 ounces; 
wax, 3 ounces; rosin, 4 ounce; tur- 
pentine, 24 ounces, and apply hot. 

Or mix $ pound of boiled linseed 
oil, 1 ounce of rosin, 3 ounces of wax, 
and 4 ounces of dryer (litharge, red 
lead, or sugar of lead), and boil un- 
til the mixture becomes stringy. 
Thin with 14 pounds of oil of tur- 
pentine. Apply one or more coats 
with a brush while warm. 

Or melt 1 pound of tallow and 3 
pound of rosin, and apply hot with 
a brush all the leather will absorb. 
To polish, dissolve 1 ounce of wax in 
spirits of turpentine and add 1 ounce 
of lampblack. Apply this after the 
tallow and rosin mixture has thor- 
oughly dried, thus producing a wax 
polish on the surface, but remember 
that this process tends to shrink the 
leather. 

Or mix 2 ounces of mutton suet, 
6 ounces of beeswax, 2 ounces of 
soft soap, 24 ounces of lampblack, 
and 4 ounce of powdered indigo. 
Dissolve with gentle heat, stir well, 
and add } pint of oil of turpentine. 

Melt together with gentle heat 4 
ounces of raw linseed oil, 5 ounces 
of boiled linseed oil, 4 ounces of 
suet, and 4 ounces of beeswax. Apply 
hot. 

Or melt together with gentle heat 
8 ounces of boiled linseed oil, 2 
ounces of beeswax, 2 ounces of tur- 
pentine, and 4 ounce of Burgundy 
pitch. Apply hot, while the leather 
is warm and dry, until thoroughly 
saturated. Let dry before wearing. 

Or melt together with gentle heat 
castor oil, 5 ounces; Burgundy pitch, 
2 drams. When cold, add }4 ounce of 
spirits of turpentine. 

India-rubber Mixtures. — Dissolve 
with gentle heat in 4 pint of neat’s- 
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foot oil as much India rubber from 
an old pair of rubber overshoes or 
rubber boots as the oil will contain. 
Tear out the cloth lining, cut the 
rubber up in shreds with a pair of 
shears, cover with the oil, and let 
stand two or three days on the stove 
until melted. It must not boil or 
burn. When melted, add 12 ounces 
of mutton tallow, 4 ounces of bees- 
wax, and color with lampblack or 
ivory black if desired. Apply this 
mixture when warm to warm leather 
previously washed clean and nearly 
dry. Apply with a sponge and rub 
in with the hands until fully satu- 
rated. This composition thoroughly 
waterproofs leather boots and shoes. 

Or melt together 4 ounces of 
neat’s-foot oil, 4 ounces of beeswax, 
and 2 ounces of India rubber until 
thoroughly blended. Apply hot with 
a brush to warm, clean leather. 

Or dissolve in 4 pint of camphene 
as much India rubber as_ possible. 
Pour off the clear liquor, and to this 
add Currier’s oil, 4 pint; tallow, 3 
pounds; lampblack, 1 ounce. Mix 
with gentle heat. 

Shellac Varnish.—Put in a glass 
bottle or fruit jar 4 ounces of gum 
shellac. Cover with alcohol and let 
stand until dissolved. Add 1 ounce 
of gum camphor and 4 ounce of 
lampblack. Shake, and mix thorough- 
ly until dissolved. Thin, if necessary, 
with alcohol, and apply with a brush. 
This covers the leather with a water- 
proof coating having a high polish, 
but is hard, brittle, and tends to 
crack. 

Or mix 1 pint of alcohol, 3 ounces 
of white turpentine, 3 ounces of gum 
shellac, and + ounce of Venetian tur- 
pentine in a glass fruit jar, and let 
stand in a warm place until dis- 
solved. Add 4 ounce of sweet oil 
and 4 ounce of lampblack. This is a 
flexible varnish which will not check 
or crack. 


Or mix 2 quarts of alcohol, 4 
ounce of sulphuric acid, and 12 
ounces of gum shellac. Let stand 


until dissolved and add 2 ounces of 
ivory black. Mix and let stand 24 
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hours. Pour off the top and apply 
with a brush. 

French Varnish.—Dissolve in 24 
pints of white wine or best vinegar 
3 ounces of loaf sugar and 4 ounces 
of powdered gum Senegal. Strain 
through cheese cloth and put over a 
slow fire, but do not let it come to 
a boil. Add 1 ounce of powdered 
galls, 2 ounces of green copperas, 
and 4 pint of alcohol. Stir for 5 
minutes. Remove from the fire, and 
when nearly cool strain through 
cheese cloth and bottle. Apply with 
a brush. 

Or melt with gentle heat in a 
double boiler 4 pint of alcohol, 1 
ounce of gum benzoin, and 4 ounce 
of gum sandarac or gum anime. 
Strain, and add 4 gill of poppy oil. 

Or dissolve in 8 ounces of turpen- 
tine 3 ounces of copal varnish and 
4 ounce of India rubber. Dissolve 
separately 4 ounce of beeswax in 8 
ounces of boiled linseed oil. Mix and 
add 14 ounces of litharge. Bring to 
a boil and bottle for use. 


BLACKING LEATHER 


Blacking for Leather.—The pig- 
ments chiefly used in making shoe 
and harness blackings are lampblack 
and ivory black. Logwood is some- 
times used in liquid blackings, and 
indigo and Prussian blue are some- 
times added in small quantities. 

Lampblack is finely powdered car- 
bon, resulting from the imperfect 
combustion of gases from substances 
containing carbon, as gas tar, wood 
tar, petroleum, and soft resinous 
woods. These substances are burned 
in a fireplace having a long flue, con- 
necting with a series of chambers in 
which lampblack is deposited accord- 
ing to its fineness. The last chamber 
receives on a cloth screen the finest 
black of all. Hence lampblack varies 
in quality according to its degree of 
fineness. Crude lampblack contains 
some oily, tarry, and resinous mat- 
ters which prevents its mixing freely 
with water. Hence, in preparing 
blacking for leather, it is customary 
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to add a small amount of oil of 
vitriol or other acid, which chars and 
destroys these foreign substances, 
leaving the lampblack nearly pure 
carbon. 

Ivory Black, bone black, or animal 
charcoal is produced by burning 
bones in close vessels. Various gases 
are driven off, leaving about one half 
the weight of the original bones in 
solid form. This is crushed and 
sifted, producing bone black, which 
varies in quality according to the de- 
gree of fineness. 

Animal charcoal is a very power- 
ful absorbent of gases and of various 
substances from solutions. Under 
the name “ivory black” it is much 
used as a pigment in the preparation 
of shoe and harness blackings on ac- 
count of its property of absorbing 
other substances, and thus producing 
a smooth and uniform mixture. It is 
somewhat more expensive than lamp- 
black, to which it is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Paste Blacking consists of a mix- 
ture of these pigments with molasses 
or sugar and various animal oils and 
fats or vegetable oils, more or less 
diluted with water, spirits, or vine- 
gar, and with the addition of sul- 
phurie acid or hydrochloric acid, or a 
mixture of these. The ordinary liq- 
uid blackings known as French pol- 
ishes consist of the same pigments, 
with the addition of small quantities 
of gums or gelatin diluted with wa- 
ter, spirits, vinegar, or turpentine. 
Another class of liquid blackings, 
however, is formed of logwood, with 
the addition of small quantities of 
indigo or Prussian blue. 

Paste Blacking.—Mix with gentle 
heat 1 pound of ivory black, 8 ounces 
of molasses, and 2 ounces of sweet 
oil. Dissolve separately 2 ounces of 
hydrochloric acid in 4 ounces of wa- 
ter, and 4 ounces of sulphuric acid in 
8 ounces of water. Mix the solutions, 
and add the mixture in a thin stream 
to the other ingredients, stirring vig- 
orously. This is the ordinary Ger- 
man paste blacking of commerce. 

Mix 4 ounces of ivory black with 
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1 tablespoonful of alcohol. Stir in 
1 fluid ounce of sweet oil and 4 pint 
of molasses. Add 1 ounce of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1 ounce of sulphuric 
acid. 

Or, to make large quantities for 
sale, mix 50 pounds of ivory black, 
12 pounds of molasses, and 1 gallon 
of rape oil. Dilute 103 pounds of 
oil of vitriol with 1 gallon of water, 
add this solution to the other sub- 
stances in a thin stream, mixing thor- 
oughly with a wooden shovel, and 
when stirred cover tightly, and let 
stand 24 hours. 

Or mix 4 ounces of ivory black, 3 
ounces of brown sugar, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of sweet oil, and 1 pint of beer. 

Or mix 3 ounces of ivory black, 2 
ounces of molasses, 1 ounce of sul- 
phuric acid, 1 ounce of gum arabic 
dissolved in water, 1 tablespoonful of 
sweet oil, and 4 pint of vinegar. 

Or mix 2 ounces of sulphuric acid 
with 4 ounces of tannin oil. Let 
stand 48 hours. Add 5 ounces of 
molasses and 1 pound of ivory black. 
This is a celebrated commercial ar- 
ticle. 

Or mix 8 ounces of ivory black 
and 8 ounces of molasses. Add 4 
ounce of powdered alum, 1 dram of 
turpentine, 1 ounce of sulphuric acid, 
and 2 ounces of raw linseed oil. 

Liquid Blacking.—Mix 4 ounces 
of ivory black with 1 tablespoonful 
of alcohol. Add 1 fluid ounce of 
sweet oil and 3 pint of nolasses; 
mix, and add 1 ounce of hydrochloric 
acid and 1 ounce of sulphuric acid. 

tir in 3 pints of vinegar. 

Or mix 3 ounces of ivory black, 1 
quart of molasses, and 1 pint of 
sweet oil. Add 12 ounces of sulphuric 
acid. Stir in 8 ounces of coarse brown 
sugar. Thin with stale beer. 

Or 4 ounces of molasses, 4 ounce 
of lampblack, 1 teaspoonful of yeast, 
and 1 teaspoonful of oil of turpen- 
tine. Apply with a sponge. 

Or 1 pound of ivory black, 4 
ounces of brown sugar, and _ the 
whites of 6 eggs. Mix, dilute with 
beer, and simmer with gentle heat, 
but without boiling, for 10 minutes. 
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Dissolve in 2 quarts of water 1 
ounce of best logwood extract. Bring 
the solution with gentle heat nearly 
to the boiling point, but do not boil. 
Add 1 dram of bichloride of potash 
and 1 dram of yellow prussiate of 
potash. Stir until the mixture turns 
to a deep blue. Stir in 14 ounces of 
powdered borax until dissolved. Add 
1 ounce of aqua ammonia and 8 
ounces of shellac, and stir until all 
are dissolved. Bottle for use. 

Or mix 1 pint of best vinegar with 
34 pint of soft water. Add 2 ounces 
of pulverized blue, 4 ounces of log- 
wood chips, 2 ounces of powdered in- 
digo, 2 ounces of castile-soap jelly, 
and 4 ounce of isinglass. Boil 15 
minutes and strain through cheese 
cloth. Cork tightly. — 

Or mix equal quantities of glycerin 
and black ink. Apply with a brush 
or swab. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of shellac in 
3 pints of alcohol. Add 1 ounce of 
gum camphor, and when dissolved 
stir in 1 ounce of lampblack. Apply 
with a brush. 

Care of Patent Leather.—Clean 
patent-leather shoes with a sponge 
and warm water. Warm the leather 
with gentle heat, but take care not to 
get it too hot, and apply sweet oil or 
olive oil with or without an equal 
quantity of turpentine. Apply the 
oil with a sponge or cloth, and rub 
with the palm of the hands while the 
leather is warm. Apply ordinary 
blacking to the edges of the sole, or 
liquid varnish blacking with a sponge 
or brush, but do not apply paste or 
liquid blackings to patent leather. 

Or mix in 1 quart of water 4 
ounces of molasses, 4 ounce of lamp- 
black, 4 ounce of sweet oil, 4 ounce 
of gum arabic, and 4 ounce of 
isinglass. Stir together with gentle 
heat. Cool and add 1 ounce of al- 
cohol and, if convenient, the gall of 
an Ox. 

Or, to replace the enamel when it 
becomes cracked or chipped, mix 2 
ounces of Prussian blue, 1 ounce of 
ivory black, and 1 quart of linseed 
oil. Melt with gentle heat, grinding 
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the pigments carefully in the oil. 
Apply two coats with a brush. Then 
add to the mixture 2 ounces of amber 
or copal varnish, and apply this as 
a last resort. When dry polish with 
a moist cloth dipped in powdered 
pumice. 

To Clean Harness.—Never apply 
oil or blacking to leather which is 
dry or dirty. First wash the leather 
free from dirt or grease with soap 
and water. Then apply the oil, and 
finally blacken and polish. Prepare 
a tub full of soapsuds, hot but not 
boiling; take the harness to pieces, 
put these in the hot suds, and let 
them soak over night. Then remove 
the pierces, scrape them clean with a 
stiff brush, end rub dry with a 
coarse cloth. 

Apply with a brush a black dye 
made by dissolving with gentle heat 
1 ounce of extract of logwood and 
12 grains of bichromate of potash in 
2 quarts of water. Bottle and cork 
for use. 

Let the harness stand under shade 
in a draught for three or four hours, 
and apply warm neat’s-foot oil with 
a brush. Follow with a second coat 
of one third castor oil and two 
thirds neat’s-foot oil mixed, and wipe 
dry with a woolen cloth. 

Or mix neat’s-foot oil with a small 
quantity of ivory black, but do not 
use lampblack, as it will rub off. A 
second oiling should usually be given. 
Treating a harness in this way three 
or four times a year will more than 
double its wear. 

Or add to each quart of neat’s-foot 
oil 1 ounce of beeswax. Simmer 
with gentle heat until dissolved, and 
add 3 pound of oil of tar. Stir un- 
til dissolved, and apply to clean, 
warm, slightly moist leather surfaces. 

To make this waterproof, add 1 
dram of India rubber dissolved in 1 
ounce of naphtha; or mix with gentle 
heat 2 ounces of beeswax and 1 pint 
of neat’s-foot oil. Dissolve 1 ounce 
of gum arabic in 1 gill of hot water. 
Shave fine 1 pound of castile soap, 
and dissolve in 1 gill of hot water. 
Mix all together and simmer with 
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gentle heat to the right consistency. 
Apply to clean, warm, and slightly 
moist leather. 

Or dissolve with gentle heat 2 
ounces of white wax and 3 ounces of 
turpentine. Stir in 1 ounce of ivory 
black and 1 dram of indigo. Apply 
while warm a very thin coat with a 
brush, and polish with a soft brush 
or cloth. Apply to harness which 
has previously been washed and oiled. 

Or dissolve with gentle heat in a 
double boiler 14 pounds of stearin in 
2+ pounds of turpentine. Stir con- 
stantly while heating. When dis- 
solved, stir in 1 ounce of ivory black; 
remove from the fire, and stir con- 
stantly until cold, otherwise it will 
crystallize and the ingredients will 
separate. Apply warm with a cloth 
a very thin coat and partially dry. 
Polish with silk or chamois. This 
gives a very high gloss and does not 
injure the leather. 

Or cut fresh lard with kerosene oil, 
and add ivory black to color. Apply 
warm with a brush. This is cheap, 
handy, and generally useful. 

Or melt 2 ounces of black rosin, 
and add 3 ounces of beeswax. Re- 
move from the fire, and add 4 ounce 
of ivory black and 4 dram of Prus- 
sian blue. Rub up smoothly to- 
gether and thin to soft paste with 
turpentine. Apply with a cloth and 
polish with a brush. 

Or melt 2 ounces of mutton suet 
and 6 ounces of beeswax. Add 6 
ounces of brown sugar, 2 ounces of 
castile-soap jelly, and 1 ounce of in- 
digo. Melt with gentle heat, mix, and 
stir in 1 gill of turpentine. Apply 
with a sponge or cloth and polish 
with a brush. 

Black Varnish Jet or Polish for 
Leather.—Dissolve with gentle heat 
3 sticks of any color of sealing wax 
desired in 1 pint of 95 per cent alco- 
hol, and apply warm with a sponge 
or brush. For carriage bodies, dash- 
boards, and the like, apply first, to 
save extra coats, a dye of copperas 
water or logwood, and afterwards lay 
on the varnish. 

Or to 1 gallon of alcohol add 1 
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ounce of sulphuric acid. Stir in 14 
pounds of gum shellac. Let stand 
2 or 3 days or until dissolved, and 
add 4 ounces of ivory black. Let 
stand 24 hours and pour off the thin 
liquid from the top. This recipe is 
waterproof and is a suitable polish 
for all leather. It is a commercial 
article which sells on the market at 
about 25 cents an ounce. 

Black Balls for Leather.—Melt to- 
gether 2 ounces of lard, 8 ounces of 
neat’s-foot oil, 2 ounces of wax, and 
8 ounces of brown sugar in 8 ounces 
of water. Bring the whole to a boil, 
and stir in 10 ounces of ivory black. 
Remove from the fire and stir con- 
stantly until it cools, then roll into 
balls two inches in diameter. 

Or melt 4 ounces of tallow and 2 
pounds of beeswax, and add 4 ounces 
of lampblack mixed with 4 ounces 
of gum arabic. Stir together and 
roll into balls. 

Melt together beeswax, 8 ounces; 
ivory black, 2 ounces; turpentine, 1 
ounce; Prussian blue ground in oil, 1 
ounce, and copal varnish, + ounce. 
Make into balls. | 
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Ink.—Inks are of several classes, as 
writing inks, marking or indelible 
inks, and printing inks. Writing inks 
may be black or colored. Black writ- 
ing inks are chiefly nutgall iron inks, 
made from a solution of Aleppo nut- 
galls with copperas; chrome logwood 
inks, made by the addition of 1 part of 
potassium chromate to 1,000 parts of 
saturated solution of logwood; aniline 
inks, made of coal-tar products, as 
nigrosine, eosin, etc., and carbon inks, 
made of a resinous alkaline solution 
mixed with lampblack. Marking inks 
are chiefly lampblack, or nitrate of 
silver. Colored inks are now made 
chiefly of aniline coal-tar products. 
It is important to understand the na- 
ture of these different materials in 
order to choose the various kinds of 
ink required; to make them properly, 
if desirable, either for home use or 
for sale; to keep them properly, and 
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to erase them when they produce any 
accidental stains. These points are 
the more important for the reason 
that since the use of coal-tar colors 
or aniline dyes, especially nigresine, 
dating from about 1867, old-fashioned 
recipes for taking out ink stains have 
become untrustworthy. Unfortrnate- 
ly, a great many of these recipes 
taken from old books are still being 
published. Hence care must be 
taken not to be misled by instruc- 
tions which were correct when they 
were first given, but can no longer be 
relied on. 

To Make Black Ink. — Formerly 
black ink was usually made by ex- 
posing to the air a solution of green 
vitriol in an infusion of gallnuts in 
water containing dissolved gum, sug- 
ar, or mucilage. The result was a 
fine precipitate of tannate of iron 
held in suspension by the gum. Writ- 
ing done with these inks was of a pale- 
brown color, which, however, turned 
black on the paper. They are still in 
use, and recipes for making them will 
be given; but they are open to the 
objections that they corrode steel 
pens, tend to settle on standing, and 
the writing fades to a yellow or brown 
tint with age. Many old letters dat- 
ing from war times are in existence 
the writing of which is almost fadeé 
from the paper. 

Modern inks of this sort are im- 
proved by the addition of a little 
free sulphuric acid, which prevents 
the tannate of iron from forming a 
precipitate or powder. Hence they 
are true solutions. The addition of 
a little indigo, carmine, or aniline blue 
is also an improvement. This is one 
of the reasons why modern inks can- 
not be removed by old-fashioned rec- 
ipes, the acids which take out the 
stain of tannate of iron having no ef- 
fect on the modern coal-tar colors. 

Inks of this class are made com- 
mercially from Aleppo nutgalls and 
copperas, or from green vitriol. The 
nutgalls contain 60 to 70 per cent 
tannic acid and 3 to 5 per cent gallic 
acid. The galls are crushed, steeped 
in hot, not boiling, water, and strained. 
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The infusion is mixed with a solution 
of copperas containing free sulphuric 
acid. Indigo and aniline blues are 
added, and also a solution of gum 
arabic, the last ingredient enabling 
the writer to make light strokes with 
the pen and to prevent the ink from 
spreading too quickly. An antiseptic, 
usually carbolic or salicylic acid, is 
added to prevent mold. 

Some experiments will be required 
to make a good ink of this class, as 
the amount of tannin contained in 
nutgalls varies, and the amount ex- 
tracted by inexperienced persons va- 
ries still more. Recipes will be given 
for the use of nutgalls, but for home- 
made inks it will be found more con- 
venient, when possible, to buy tannic 
and gallic acids ready made than to 
extract them from nutgalls. We rec- 
ommend for a good homemade ink 
the following: 

Five ounces of tannin, 4 ounces of 
copperas, 4 ounce of indigo, carmine, 
or aniline blue, and 10 drops of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Or 5 ounces of gallic acid, 74 ounces 
of copperas, 4 ounce of indigo, car- 
mine, or aniline blue, and 12 drops of 
sulphuric acid. The latter formula 
gives a finer quality of ink than the 
former, but it does not turn black so 
quickly. Hence a still better formula 
is a mixture of the two. 

Or 5 ounces of tannin, 5 ounces of 
gallic acid, 114 ounces of copperas, 
1 ounce of indigo, carmine, or aniline 
blue, and 20 drops of sulphuric acid; 
or, for smaller quantities, the same 
proportions by weight. This mixture 
will be found an excellent ink for 
schools, offices, and domestic pur- 
poses. 

The following recipes will suggest 
interesting experiments in ink mak- 
ing: pulverized Aleppo galls, 3 
pounds; gum arabic, 1 pound. Put 
these in an earthen jar and add 1 
gallon of boiling water. Let stand 
in a warm place for 2 weeks, stir- 
ring frequently. Add 1 pound of 
green copperas dissolved in 14 pints 
of water. Mix and let stand 2 or 
3 weeks, stirring daily. The addition 
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of 4 ounces of aniline blue and 2 
ounces of sulphuric acid will improve 
this mixture. 

Or mix 2 ounces of crushed gall- 
nuts, 1 ounce of gum arabic, and 1 
ounce of copperas with 16 ounces of 
soft water. Add 5 grains of corro- 
Sive sublimate to prevent mold. Let 
stand for 2 weeks, shaking frequently, 
before using. 

A solution of logwood is often add- 
ed to the nutgall inks to give a strong- 
er black. Cover 3 pound of Aleppo 
bruised galls with 1 gallon of soft 
water; let stand 3 weeks, stirring 
daily. Add 4 ounces of green cop- 
peras dissolved in 1 pint of water, 4 
ounces of logwood chips, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 2 ounces of alcohol. 
Stir, and let stand a week or 10 days 
before using. 

Mix 4 ounces of bruised Aleppo 
galls, 2 ounces of thin logwood chips, 
and 3 quarts of soft water; boil down 
to 3 pints. Add 2 ounces of green 
copperas, 14 ounces of powdered gum 
arabic, 4 ounce of blue vitriol, and 
4 ounce of brown sugar. Stir until 
dissolved, let stand 24 hours, strain, 
and bottle for use. 

Or mix 1 ounce of powdered cop- 
peras, 1 ounce of fine logwood chips, 
3 ounces of crushed Aleppo galls, 1 
ounce of gum arabic, and 64 pounds 
of white wine or best vinegar. 

Or boil 4 ounces of logwood chips 
in 6 quarts of water down to 3 quarts. 
Strain, and add 2 quarts of cold 
water. Add to this solution 1 pound 
of bruised Aleppo galls, 4 ounces of, 
sulphate of iron, and 4 ounce of ace- 
tate of copper. Rub to a smooth 
paste with a little of the logwood 
liquor. Add also 3 ounces of coarse 
sugar and 6 ounces of gum arabic. 

Chrome Logwood Inks.—These inks 
are prepared by the addition of 1 
part of potassium chromate to 1,000 
parts of saturated solution of log- 
wood. Or boil the solution of log- 
wood with chloride or acetate of 
chromium. Inks of this class have no 
sediment, do not corrode steel pens, 
and do not turn moldy. Writing 
done with them may be soaked in 
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water without the ink running or 
washing off. They also have the ad- 
vantage over iron-gall inks that they 
will not fade. 

To make chrome logwood ink on a 
large scale, boil 22 pounds of logwood 
in 28 gallons of water down to 14 
gallons; when cold, to 1,000 parts of 
this infusion add gradually 1 part of 
yellow chromate of potash, stirring 
constantly. 

Or, for a small quantity, boil 14 
ounces of thin logwood chips in 3 
pints of water down to 1 pint, and 
when cold add 17 grains of yellow 
chromate of potash, stirring thor- 
oughly. Do not add gum or acid. 'To 
prevent mold, add a few drops of bi- 
chloride of mercury. 

Copying Inks.— Copying inks are 
of the same composition as ordinary 
writing inks, but thicker. Gum, sugar, 
and other sticky ingredients are used 
in copying inks to keep them from 
soaking into the paper before it is 
brought in contact with the moist 
tissue paper of the copying press. The 
largest number of copies from one 
writing is obtained by means of a 
strong decoction of logwood extract 
with alum or chloride of aluminum, 
and by the use of sheets of tissue 
copying paper previously soaked in 
chromate of potash. A small amount 
of the logwood solution unites with 
the chromate salt in the tissue paper 
to form a black compound. 

Or put 1 pound of powdered Alep- 
po galls in an earthen jar and cover 
with 2 gallons of rain water. Let 
stand 10 days. Add 4 ounces of 
clean copperas, 4 ounces of brown 
sugar, and 4 ounces of gum arabic 
dissolved with gentle heat in a little 
water. Put the whole in an iron ket- 
tle and boil down to 1 gallon. 

Or put 2 ounces of logwood ex- 
tract, 4 ounces of sal soda, and 18 
ounces of soft water in an earthen 
vessel, and set it in the oven until the 
solution becomes a deep red and the 
ingredients are all dissolved. Remove 
from the oven, and stir in 2 ounces 
of glycerin, 30 grains of yellow 
chromate of potash dissolved in a lit- 
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tle water, and 4 ounce of gum arabic 
dissolved in water. Strain through 
cheese cloth and boil down to one half 
with gentle heat. 

Or add 1 teaspoonful of brown 
sugar to 1 pint of ordinary writing 
ink. To take a single copy from any 
of the above without a copying press, 
first let the ink dry, then moisten a 
sheet of tissue paper or unsized writ- 
ing paper with water, but do not have 
it too wet. Lay it over the writing, 
and go over it with a warm flatiron. 
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Marking Inks.—On account of the 
resistance it offers to acids and other 
chemicals, carbon, in the form of 
lampblack, is often used as the basis 
of marking inks. But carbon cannot 
be dissolved. Hence it must be held 
in suspension in some gummy or res- 
inous liquid, and is not suitable for 
use with ordinary steel pens. Carbon 
marking inks are usually applied by 
means of a brush or a marking pen 
having a special point for this pur- 
pose. To make a carbon marking ink, 
boil 2 ounces of shellac and 2 ounces 
of baking soda in 1 quart of soft 
water until the shellac is dissolved. 
Stir in fine lampblack to the proper 
consistency, and thin with water as 
desired. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of borax and 2 
ounces of shellac in 1 quart of water 
with gentle heat. Add 1 ounce of 
mucilage, and stir in equal quantities 
of indigo and lampblack to the right 
color and consistency. 

Or dissolve with gentle heat 25 
grains of powdered copal in 33 ounces 
of oil of lavender. Add 2% grains of 
lampblack and 4 grain of indigo. 
Used for marking glass bottles and 
other vessels containing chemical sub. 
stances of a corrosive nature. 

India Ink.—India or China ink is 
finely divided carbon mixed with a 
solution of gum arabic or glue, dried 
in wooden molds, and coated with 
animal wax. It is applied with a wet 
brush or by diluting a small quantity 
in water. 
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To test India ink, draw a number 
of lines of different thicknesses on a 
piece of drawing paper. When bone 
dry, apply water with a sponge. If 
the ink runs, it is of poor quality. 

To make a substitute for India ink, 
boil an old kid glove in water until it 
forms a thick size, which when cool 
is of a jellylike consistency. Hold a 
cold plate in the flame of a candle, 
and while it is still warm mix the 
lampblack which adheres to the plate 
with the size thus obtained. This mix- 
ture has all the qualities of a first- 
class India ink. This is a good dye 
with which to renovate black gloves 
that have become defaced. 

Indelible Ink.— The old-fashioned 
nitrate-of-silver ink is still commonly 
used for marking linen and for simi- 
lar purposes. To make an indelible 
ink, dissolve 1 ounce of nitrate of sil- 
ver in 24 ounces of liquid ammonia. 
Dissolve separately with gentle heat 
14 ounces of gum arabic and 14 
ounces of carbonate of soda crystals. 
Mix the two solutions and let stand 
in a warm place. Add a few drops 
of solution of magenta. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of nitrate of 
silver in 4 ounces of distilled water. 
Add strong liquid ammonia to dis- 
solve the resulting sediment. Stir in 
4 ounce of gum arabic and 4 ounce 
of sap green or powdered indigo. 

The most convenient way to apply 
indelible inks to linen is to have a 
brass stencil cut with the family name 
or monogram. Lay this over the linen 
and with a soft brush apply the ink 
through the cut-out spaces. A little 
practice on a piece of old linen will 
enable anyone to do this work quickly 
and well. The above inks are ready 
to be applied. 

Or another way of using marking 
inks is to first dip the linen in a solu- 
tion called the mordant, and after- 
wards apply the ink, which then forms 
a chemical compound with the fibers 
of the fabric. To do this, first mois- 
ten the linen with a mordant com- 
posed of 2 ounces of baking soda and 
1 ounce of gum arabic dissolved with 
gentle heat in 8 ounces of water. Dry 
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with a warm flatiron, and apply an 
ink composed of 1 ounce of nitrate 
of silver, 14 ounces of distilled water, 
and 1 ounce of sap green. This must 
be applied with a quill pen, a gold 
pen, or a brush, as a steel pen will de- 
compose the ink. 

‘Black Stencil Ink. — Rub to a 
smooth paste 4 ounces of lampblack 
and 8 ounces of Prussian blue with a 
little glycerin. Add 6 ounces of gum 
arabic dissolved with gentle heat in a 
small amount of water, and thin with 
glycerin to the right consistency. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of aniline blue 
in 1 pint of water, and apply with a 
sponge. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of asphaltum 
in 4 ounces of turpentine, stir in 
lampblack to color, and thin with 
turpentine as required. 
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Colored Writing Inks.—Inks may 
be made of almost any color by the 
use of suitable dyestuffs. The vari- 
ety and beauty of colored inks have 
been greatly increased by the discov- 
ery of the coal-tar products, known 
as aniline dyes. These are now in 
common use under various trade 
names. 

Red Ink.—Red ink may be made 
out of cochineal or Brazil wood, or 
the coal-tar colors known as puchsin, 
magenta, or eosin. These are readily 
soluble in water, but should have a 
few drops of corrosive sublimate or 
other antiseptic added to prevent 
mold. Eosin inks copy freely, but 
fade if exposed to sunlight. 

To make red ink, bring 1 gallon of 
the best vinegar to a boil with gentle 
heat, add 1 pound of Brazil wood, 
and simmer for half an hour. Stir in 
3 pound of powdered alum and strain 
through cheese cloth. Add 4 gill of 
fresh gall to each quart of the ink. 
Cork tightly in glass bottles. 

Or boil for 1 hour 4 ounces of 
ground Brazil wood in 1 pint of di- 
luted acetic acid (1 part pure acid to 
10 parts water). Add 4 ounce of 
alum, strain, and add 1 ounce of 
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gum arabic dissolved in a little hot 
water. Use copper or enamel ware for 
the above. 

Or dissolve 10 grains of the best 
carmine lake in the least possible 
quantity of ammonia, Let stand 
24 hours and dilute with 24 fluid 
ounces of distilled water. 

Or boil 2 ounces of powdered 
cochineal and 2 ounces of cream of 
tartar with 8 ounces of water until 
dissolved. Strain, and add 1 ounce 
or a little more of carbonate of potas- 
sium. Stir in 1 ounce of alum and 1 
ounce of gum arabic dissolved in a 
little boiling water. Additional car- 
bonate of potassium will darken the 
color of the ink. 

Blue Ink.—Take 2 ounces of Prus- 
sian blue crystals and cover with hy- 
drochloric acid. Stir or shake the 
mixture thoroughly, pour off the acid 
through a suitable strainer, and pour 
on water to rinse the blue completely 
free of the acid. Dry the crystals, 
mix with an equal quantity of oxalic 
acid in fine powder, and thin with dis- 
tilled water to the color desired. 

Or dissolve indigo carmine in 
water. 

Or mix 2 ounces of ferrocyanide of 
iron and 2 ounces of strong hydro- 
chloric acid. Dissolve and dilute with 
soft water. 

Or mix 1 ounce of powdered Prus- 
sian blue with 14 fluid ounces of 
muriatic acid. Dilute with water. 

Violet Ink.— Dissolve with gentle 
heat 1 ounce of methyl-violet aniline 
in 1 gill of alcohol. Stir until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Then add 1 gallon 
of boiling water. This is a vivid, 
beautiful violet, which flows smoothly 
and dries quickly, but will fade if ex- 
posed to sunlight. It is the common 
violet ink of commerce. 

Green Ink.— Dissolve 1 ounce of 
iodine-green aniline in 1 gill of hot 
alcohol, and dilute with 2 quarts of 
soft water. This is a vivid and beau- 
tiful color which will yield several 
copies, and is very little faded by sun- 
light. 

Or dissolve 2 ounces of verdigris 
and 1 ounce of cream of tartar in 8 
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ounces of soft water, and boil until 
the right shade is reached. 

Or mix 1 ounce of crystallized ace- 
tate of copper with 1 pint of soft 
water. 

Or rub together 34 drams of solu- 
ble Prussian blue and 3 drams of 
gamboge with 2 ounces of mucilage, 
and dilute with 4 pint of soft water. 

Yellow Ink. — Dissolve yellow or 
orange aniline colors in boiling water. 

Or boil 1 pound of French berries 
with 2 ounces of alum in 1 gallon of 
water until the color is sufficiently 
strong. Strain, and add 4 ounces of 
gum arabic. 

Show-card Inks.—Any of the above 
colored inks may be used for show 
cards if desired, or dissolve 14 ounces 
of gum arabic in 8 ounces of water, 
and while hot strain through cheese 
cloth. Mix with this ordinary paint- 
ers’ colors, either dry or ground in 
oils, and apply with a brush. To 
make a show card permanent, brush 
it over with a thin glue size, lay on 
the ink with a brush, and finish with 
a hard, white varnish. 

To mix various colors of ink for 
different tints, see under “ Paints and 
Painting.” 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Inks are 
prepared by grinding thin sheets of 
the metal on a glass plate with a lit- 
tle honey to reduce them to a fine 
powder. This powder is then laid 
on filter paper, washed with hot water 
to remove the honey, and dissolved in 
a solution of gum arabic for use. 

The writing may be done with a 
nearly colorless glue size, and the 
fine bronze, gold, or silver powder 
may be dusted over it while the size 
is still wet. 
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Sympathetic Inks.—These inks are 
invisible until brought out by the ef- 
fect of heat or some chemical. For 
an invisible ink, write with fresh milk, 
which will not show until the paper 
is gently heated. 

Or write with a solution of sugar 
in water. 
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Or write with a mixture of 1 part 
of sulphuric acid and 20 parts of 
water, using a quill or gold pen. The 
acid will corrode an iron or steel pen. 
This is invisible until the paper is 
made warm enough to evaporate the 
water, when the acid will char the 
paper in black characters. 

Or write with a solution of acetate 
of lead, and afterwards expose the 
writing to the fumes of a brimstone 
match. 

Or write with a weak solution of 
nutgalls, and apply a solution of iron 
to the paper. 

Or write with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, and apply a solution of com- 
mon salt. These methods have often 
been used to conceal subjects of cor- 
respondence by writing letters with 
ordinary inks, and between the lines 
writing with invisible ink another mes- 
sage. The secret of the combination 
must, of course, be known to the per- 
son for whom the writing is intended. 

Luminous Ink.— Dissolve 1 dram 
of phosphorus in 1 ounce of oil of 
cinnamon. Cork tightly, and put the 
bottle in hot water until dissolved. 
Letters written with this solution will 
be visible in the dark. 

Hectograph Ink.—Mix 1 ounce of 
iodine-green or methyl-violet aniline 
colors with 1 ounce of glycerin, and 
dissolve the mixture in 10 ounces of 
distilled water. This is used in print- 
ing from a gelatin pad, usually called 
a hectograph. To make such a pad, 
cover 1 ounce of gelatin with cold 
water, and let stand over night. Put 
in a new tin dripping pan or other 
tin dish having low sides and square 
corners 124 ounces of gelatin, and 
heat slowly, but do not let it boil. Stir 
in the soaked gelatin and let the mix- 
ture stand over a slow fire until the 
water is all evaporated. This will 
produce a solid pad of clear gelatin. 
Cover from dust and let stand over 
night. To use this pad, write with 
the above ink, let the ink dry, and 
moisten the pad slightly with water 
by means of a brush. When the pad 
is nearly dry, lay the writing, face 
down, on the pad, rubbing it down 
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gently with a soft cloth. Let it stand 
a minute or more according to the 
number of copies required, remove 
the paper, and the pad is ready to 
print from. Use for this purpose soft 
unsized paper. Lay the paper on the ~ 
pad, smoothing it with a cloth or 
roller, and remove immediately. Con- 
tinue to take copies until the ink is 
exhausted. ‘Then wash the pad with 
cold water and a sponge to remove 
the surplus ink. When dry, it is ready 
to be used again as before. 

Rubber-stamp Ink. — Inking pads 
for rubber stamps may be re-inked 
by means of aniline dyes of suitable 
color mixed to the consistency of 
thin cream with glycerin. 

Metal-label Ink.—Dissolve 1 ounce 
of copper in 10 ounces of nitric 
acid, and thin with 10 ounces of 
water. 

Or mix 2 ounces of powdered sul- 
phate of copper, 1 ounce of powdered 
sal ammoniac, and 4 ounces of acetic 
acid. Stir in lampblack or other 
pigment of any color desired. 

Or dissolve equal quantities of ver- 
digris and sal ammoniac in water, and 
add lampblack or other pigment to 
color. Mix the ingredients in earth- 
enware with wooden paddles, as they 
will corrode metals. They are suit- 
able for writing on steel, tin plate, or 
sheet zinc. 

Mix 1 ounce of muriatic acid and 
4 ounce of nitric acid. Cover the 
metal surface with beeswax, and when 
cold, write on it with any sharp-point- 
ed instrument that will cut through 
to the wax. Apply the mixture with 
a small brush or feather, and let it lie 
for a few minutes according to the 
depth of etching desired. Then rinse 
off the wax and acid in hot water. 
Hither of the acids alone will cut iron 
or steel, but the mixture is required 
for gold or silver. After rinsing off 
the acids, apply a little sweet oil or 
olive oil. The smoothness of the etch- 
ing will depend upon the cleanness 
with which the wax is cut and re- 
moved from the metal in each let- 
ter. Hence a sharp-edged tool is the 
best. 
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CARE OF INK 


To Prevent Mold in Ink.—The ad- 
dition of a little alcohol or a few 
drops of any essential oil or a few 
cloves will prevent mold. 

Or add a few drops of salicylic acid 
or corrosive sublimate or carbolic 
acid, but do not add metallic acids to 
inks containing aniline dyes. 

To Prevent Ink from Thickening. 
—As inks thicken by the evaporation 
of the liquids with which they are 
diluted, the only way to protect them 
is to keep them covered from the air. 
Hence the use of inkstands with ta- 
pering funnels of glass or hard rub- 
ber is advisable. if the ink becomes 
too thick to write smoothly, or if, 
when a bottle has been exhausted, a 
residue of black sediment is left, it 
may be diluted with clear water or a 
small quantity of strong black coffee 
strained through sill or linen. 

To Keep Ink from Freezing.—The 
addition of a small quantity of alco- 
hol acts as a preventive. 

To Restore Faded Ink. — Writing 
which has become partially illegible 
on account of age may be restored by 
applying carefully to the paper an in- 
fusion of galls, or a solution of prus- 
siate of potash slightly acidulated 
with dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid. 
These substances have the property 
of turning iron-gall inks black. 

To Remove Oiliness from Ink.—If 
the action of the air causes ink to 
become oily, ropy, or stringy, add a 
little oxgall or vinegar. 

Printer’s Ink is a carbon ink mixed 
with oils or resins. The carbon is 
usually lampblack or ivory black mixed 
with a little indigo or Prussian blue. 
The oil is usually boiled linseed oil or 
nut oil. Other ingredients are rosin, 
turpentine, balsam of copaiba, and 
yellow soap. Great care is required to 
produce the finest ‘grades of ink, and 
printer’s inks vary greatly in qual- 
ity and price. The methods of prep- 
aration are trade secrets, and printers 
rarely attempt to make the better 
grades of ink for themselves. 

Colored printing inks are made by 
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using various colored 
place of carbon. 

Bronze and other metallic effects 
are produced by printing with a near- 
ly colorless glue size, and sprinkling 
the metallic powder on the surface 
while it is sticky. 

Printing Ink.— Grind in a paint 
mill or with a marble mortar and 
pestle 9 ounces of balsam of copaiba, 
4 ounces of finest lampblack, 1 ounce 
of powdered indigo, and 3 ounces of 
hard, dry yellow soap. Heat a quan- 
tity of linseed oil in an iron kettle 
until it begins to boil. Remove from 
the fire and kindle the escaping vapor. 
Allow it to burn until the oil becomes 
stringy when lifted with a stirrer. 
Then add to each quart of oil 1 pound 
of pulverized black rosin. Dissolve 
with gentle heat and stir in 44 ounces 
of dry yellow-soap shavings to each 
quart. Melt these together with gen- 
tle heat. Measure for every pound 
of rosin employed 1 ounce of indigo, 
1 ounce of Prussian blue, and 18 
ounces of lampblack. Pour the melt- 
ed mixture over these pigments, mix, 
and grind in a paint mill. 

Dryers for Printer’s Ink. — One 
ounce of beeswax, 4 ounce of gum 
arabic dissolved to a thin mucilage 
with acetic acid, 4 ounce of japan, 
and 4 ounce of asphaltum varnish. 
Add the above to 1 pound of printer’s 
ink. 

Lithographic Ink. — Melt together 
with gentle heat 3 ounces of shellac, 
4 ounces of castile soap, 2 ounces of 
white wax, and 2 ounces of tallow. 
Add 3 tablespoonfuls of gum san- 
darac dissolved in 3 tablespoonfuls of 
alcohol, and stir in ivory black or the 
best lampblack to color. 

To Remove Ink Stains.—The arti- 
cle to use depends entirely on the 
nature of the ink. For a logwood 
ink stain, use dilute muriatic acid, 1 
part of acid to 10 parts of water. 
This removes the stain, first turning 
it red; but it converts the stain of 
red eosin ink to an insoluble brick-red 
substance, and a nigrosine ink stain 
to an indelible blue-black dye. 

For an iron-gall ink, use oxgall or 
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mineral acids, as muriatic, sulphuric, 
and the like. These decompose the 
black tannate of iron, but have no ef- 
fect on the indigo and aniline blues 
which are added to most modern 
inks, especially the blue-black writing 
fluids. 

Hence the first step is to find out 
what the ink contains. If convenient, 
this may be done by putting a few 
drops on a piece of cloth, and testing 
with that; meantime taking measures 
to prevent the stain from spreading. 
First dry the sample and attack it 
with water. If the ink contains 
nigrosine, it will dissolve in water and 
the stain will spread. In that case 
use an alkali, as baking soda, cover- 
ing the stain thickly and moistening it 
with water. If the ink does not run, 
it is probably iron-gall or logwood 
ink, hence an acid may be tried, but 
if the acid does not succeed, try soda 
or other alkali. 

On white fabrics, the best way to 
remove ink stains is to cover the spot 
with chloride of lime and moisten with 
dilute muriatic acid. This sets the 
chlorine free to attack the stain. Ni- 
trate of silver stains may be removed 
by cyanide of potassium, but this 
must be used with great care, as it is 
very poisonous. 5 

For colored fabrics pyrophosphate 
of soda may be tried. Fabrics should 
be immediately washed with clear 
water after the stain has been re- 
moved. 


CARE OF JEWELRY 


To Keep Jewelry at its best it 
should be properly stored when not 
in use and occasionally cleaned and 
polished, or recolored, when necessary, 
to restore its original luster. Most 
jewelry contains more or less alloy 
which will tarnish, and articles of sil- 
ver are especially likely to tarnish by 
contact with substances containing 
silver, or by fumes of sulphur which 
are often present in the atmosphere. 
It should be remembered that 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent of rubber con- 
sists of sulphur; hence rubber bands 
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and articles containing rubber should 
never be brought in close proximity 
to fine silver articles. 

To Store Jewelry.— When not in 
use, jewelry may be covered with a 
thin film of collodion dissolved in 
ether or alcohol. 

Or laid away in boxes covered with 
boxwood sawdust, which may be ob- 
tained from any jeweler. 

To Clean Jewelry.—To clean arti- 
cles of gold or silver, use castile soap 
and an old soft toothbrush or jewel- 
er’s brush, and wash carefully. Rinse 
in clear cold water, lay in a box of 
boxwood or other sawdust, and shake 
gently until dry. Rings containing 
gems should be removed when the 
hands are being washed, or their lus- 
ter will be impaired. 

To clean a gold or silver chain, put 
it in a small glass bottle with warm 
suds of castile soap and a little whit- 
ing or prepared chalk. Shake well, 
rinse with cold water, and dry in saw- 
dust. 

To Polish Jewelry—To polish gold 
jewelry, make a paste of whiting with 
sal volatile, cover the article, and let 
dry. Then brush off with an old 
toothbrush or polish with chamois. 

Or put in a glass vessel 2 ounces of 
sulphate of iron (green vitriol), and 
gradually add water, stirring with a 
glass rod until all is dissolved. Use 
no more water than is necessary. Add 
carbonate of ammonia gradually un- 
til all the iron falls as a sediment. 
Let the mixture settle and strain off 
the liquor through filter paper. Dry 
the pulverized iron by means of blot- 
ting paper. Place it in an earthen- | 
ware cup or bowl or crucible, and 
heat it in a dark room until it glows 
softly. When cool, this is the best 
polishing powder that can be made. 

Or take 2 ounces of hydrochloric 
acid and add iron filings, stirring with 
a glass rod until the acid has dis- 
solved all it can. Add aqua ammonia 
until the iron is all precipitated from 
this solution. Dilute this solution 
with water and collect the sediment 
on filter paper, drying slowly in sun- 
shine or with very gentle heat. To 
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34 ounces of this substance add 14 
ounces of sal ammoniac. This mix~ 
ture has been for many years a trade 
secret of German gold workers, and 
commands a high price on the mar- 
ket. 

To Brighten Jewelry.—Heat to a 
boil 4 pint of soft water and pour it 
into a wide-mouthed glass bottle. 
Add 1 ounce of cyanide of potassium 
and shake until dissolved. When cold, 
add 4 fluid ounce of aqua ammonia 
and 1 fluid ounce of pure alcohol. 
This mixture is a deadly poison and 
must not touch any part of the skin. 
Even the fumes are most dangerous. ” 

To clean jewelry, make a hoop of 
a bit of wire, and with this dip the 
articles in the solution for a few sec- 
onds, remove, and rinse in clear water. 
Then wash with soapsuds to thor- 
oughly free from the cyanide, rinse, 
and dip in alcohol or benzine. To 
cause them to dry quickly, cover with 
sawdust. Cork the solution tightly 
for future use. Of course great care 
must be taken to keep this liquid out 
of the hands of children and careless 
But if proper precautions 
are observed, it will be found to be 
one of the quickest ways to remove 
the tarnish from metallic articles and 
to give them their brightest luster. 

To Color Gold. — Mix saltpeter, 3 
ounces; green copperas, 1 ounce; 
white vitriol, 1 ounce; alum, 1 ounce. 
This mixture gives yellow gold a dark 
or reddish color. The addition of a 
little blue vitriol gives a darker shade. 

To Clean Jet.—To clean jet arti- 
cles, brush them free from dust with 
a soft camel’s-hair brush, apply a 
little olive oil by means of a brush 
or bit of cotton wool, and polish with 
chamois. Great care must be used, 
as the carving usually makes jet arti- 
cles very brittle. 


GLASS AND IVORY 


To Cut Glass.To cut glass with 
a chisel, cover it with a solution of 
camphor gum dissolved in spirits of 
turpentine, and do the cutting while 
the glass is in the solution. 
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To Anneal Glass. — To anneal or 
season glass, as lamp chimneys and 
the like, so that they will be less likely 
to break, immerse the glass in a ves- 
sel of cold water and heat it very 
gradually to the boiling point. Boil 
for any length of time—the longer 
the better—and do not remove from 
the water until it is cold. 

Or, if the glass is to be exposed to 
high temperatures, it may be more 
perfectly annealed by boiling in the 
same manner*in oil. 

To Imitate Stained Glass. — Cut a 
suitable pattern from leaves of col- 
ored tissue papers, and apply to the 
glass by any suitable paste or muci- 
lage, as rice or wheat starch, with or 
without gum arabic. Cover with a 
coat of copal varnish. . 

To Soften Ivory.—Dissolve 2 ounces 
of spirits of niter in 10 ounces of soft 
water, and soak the ivory in this solu- 
tion for 3 or 4 days, when it will be 
soft and flexible. 

Or immerse the ivory in a solution 
of pure phosphoric acid until it be- 
comes practically transparent. Wash 
with clean cold water and dry. It is 
then flexible, but hardens as it dries. 
Its flexibility may be restored by 
soaking in hot water. This process, 
if continued, will render the ivory 
transparent. 

To Harden Ivory.—Wrap the ivory 
in tissue paper, cover with dry salt, 
and lay away a day or two. This will 
restore its natural hardness. 

To Polish Ivory.—Moisten a piece 
of felt or velveteen, dip in putty pow- 
der or pumice stone, and polish. 

Or fix the ivory on a nail or wheel 
and polish it by means of pumice 
stone and water, heat it by friction 
on a piece of coarse cloth, and while 
hot rub with whiting mixed with olive 
oil, followed by dry whiting and clean 
chamois. This gives a high luster. 

Or rub first with fine sandpaper, 
next with a wet cloth dipped in pum- 
ice stone, then with a cloth wet in 
soapsuds and dipped in whiting. 
When changing from a coarse to a 
finer material, use clean cloths and 
rinse the article free from grit. 
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To Etch on Ivory.—Varnish the ar- 
ticle with a mixture of white wax and 
mastic or with a thin coating of bees- 
wax, and trace the required designs 
through the wax. Take care to pro- 
tect all parts of the article except the 
design, and immerse it in a strong 
solution of nitrate of silver. After a 
sufficient length of time, to be deter- 
mined by experiment, remove and 
wash in clear, hot water. The design 
will appear in black upon the ivory. 

Or protect the article by a suitable 
varnish as above, and apply a solu- 
tion of 4 ounce of sulphuric acid, 4 
ounce of muriatic acid, and 10 ounces 
of water. The acids will eat away the 
exposed portions of the ivory, leaving 
the design engraved on its surface. | 


GYPSUM, ALABASTER, ETC. 


Gypsum. — Gypsum is a mineral 
which is found in nature in several 
forms. Chemically it consists of bi- 
hydrated calcium sulphate. It occurs 
in translucent crystals, as selenite; in 
massive forms and opaque crystals, 
as gypsum; in fine-grained partially 
translucent masses, as alabaster, and 
in a fibrous form, as satin spar. 
When heated, gypsum gives off the 
water it contains and pulverizes into 
an opaque powder which, if moistened, 
quickly solidifies. This powder is 
known commercially as plaster of 
Paris. It is made by heating gypsum 
and grinding it to a fine powder. 
Gypsum is also used as a fertilizer, 
and in the manufacture of glass and 
porcelain. Plaster of Paris is chiefly 
used for making models and casts, 
and as a cement for marble and ala- 
baster. 

Among the most celebrated gypsum 
beds in the world are those of Mont- 
martre near Paris, which have given 
plaster of Paris its name. 

Alabaster. — This is a variety of 
gypsum of great beauty and easily 
carved on account of its softness; 
hence it is extensively employed for 
ornamental purposes. 

To Use Plaster of Paris.—To use 
plaster of Paris, mix it with water to 
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the consistency of thick cream and 
apply at once, as it sets quickly. No 
more should be mixed at a time than 
will be required for immediate use. 

Or, if additional strength is desired, 
mix with a thin glue size, or a solu- 
tion of 1 or 2 ounces of gum arabic 
in 1 pint of water. These not only 
harden the plaster but give its sur- 
face a desirable smoothness. 

Or mix plaster of Paris with an 
equal weight of sulphate of potas- 
sium, and thin with 2 to 6 parts of 
water. This mixture sets very quick- 
ly and is harder than plaster of Paris 
alone. 

To Prevent Plaster of Paris from 
Setting. — Mix 2 per cent of alum, 
sulphate of potash, or borax, with 
plaster of Paris before adding water, 
and it will be prevented from solidi- 
fying for 3 or 4 hours. Thus it can 
be handled much more readily. When 
dry, it will also be much harder than 
plaster of Paris alone. 

Or mix with vinegar diluted with 
water. The more vinegar used the 
longer the plaster will require to set. 

Molds for Plaster of Paris. — To 
make molds for casting plaster or- 
naments, mix 12 ounces of rosin, 8 
ounces of tallow, and 6 ounces of 
beeswax. 

Or use plaster of Paris itself. 

Or mix equal quantities of clean 
white sand and pulverized limestone 
or marble dust, and to 14 pounds of 
this mixture add 1 pound of litharge 
and 4 pounds of linseed oil. Grind 
or rub up the litharge with the oil, 
heat the mixture of sand and lime- 
stone to dryness, stir into a stiff mor- 
tar, and pour in an oiled mold. 

To Cast Plaster of Paris——Oil the 
object to be copied and cover it to a 
sufficient depth with one of the above 
mixtures, so that when removed the 
mold will be strong enough to han- 
dle. If plaster of Paris is used to 
make the mold, the object to be cop- 
ied must be moistened, but no drops 
must be allowed to stand on the 
surface. 

The mola should be made in two 
parts, which may be done by molding 
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first one side up to a given line, and 
then the other. Leave an opening 
through which to pour the plaster. 

To make castings, it is only neces- 
sary to oil or moisten the inside of a 
mold. Lock the two parts of the 
mold together, oil the edges so that 
they can be readily separated, and 
pour the mold full of plaster from 
a funnel through the opening left for 
that purpose.» After the plaster has 
set, the mold may be removed and 
used. repeatedly. 

To Harden Plaster-of-Paris Ob- 
jects——Put in an iron kettle 2 pounds 
of a solution of caustic potash. Add 
in shavings 2 ounces of stearin and 
2 ounces of castile soap, and boil for 
half an hour, stirring constantly. Add 
1 ounce of pearlash dissolved in a lit- 
tle soft water. Let the whole boil 
up, remove from the fire, and stir un- 
til cold. Now stir in cold potash lye 
until the mass becomes perfectly 
liquid and falls in drops from the 
stirrer. Let stand for several days 
tightly covered before using. This 
preparation will keep for years. 

Clean the plaster-of-Paris casts and 
other objects free from dust and 
stains, and apply this mixture with a 
paint brush as long as the plaster of 
Paris will absorb it. Let dry and 
dust with a brush or chamois leather. 
Repeat, if necessary, until the casts 
take on a satisfactory polish. 

To Make Artificial Marble. — Mix 
plaster of Paris with a solution of 
alum, put it in an oven, and bake un- 
til the water is completely evaporated. 
Afterwards grind to powder. Mix 
with water and stir in any desired 
coloring matter in powdered form to 
make clouds and veins. When dry, 
this mixture sets very hard and takes 
a high polish. 

To Imitate Alabaster.—To imitate 
alabaster with objects made of plaster 
of Paris, warm the articles and sus- 
pend them by means of horsehair or 
fine wire in melted white wax of the 
best quality. Continue until the plas- 
ter of Paris has absorbed all it can. 
Hang up the articles to dry, and pol- 
ish with a clean brush. Any pure 
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white wax will answer this purpose. 
To harden these objects, suspend 
them in a clear solution of alum un- 
til crystals form -upon the surface. 
Remove, and polish with a damp 
cloth. : 

To Clean Alabaster. — Wash with 
castile soap and water. 

Or, to remove stains, cover with 
white fuller’s earth or pipe clay. Let 
stand for a few hours and wash off. 

Or, if much stained, wash with very 
dilute sulphuric acid, using about 1 
ounce of sulphuric acid to 20 ounces 
of water. 

Or rub with a cloth moistened with 
lemon, juice and dipped in pumice 
stone. Rinse with clear water and 
polish with a dry chamois. 

To Make Prepared Chalk.—Add a 
solution of carbonate of soda to a 
solution of muriate of lime as long 
as the chalk is precipitated. Strain 
through filter paper and then pour 
on clear water until the sediment is 
perfectly clean. Dry in direct sun- 
shine. 

Safety Matches—To make safety 
matches, mix 6 ounces of chloride of 
potash, 2 ounces of bichromate of pot- 
ash, 2 ounces of ferric oxide with 3 
ounces of strong liquid glue. Mix 
thoroughly with gentle heat, taking 
care that it does not take fire, and 
dip the match heads in this. These 
matches will not kindle on sandpaper 
or by ordinary friction, but must be 
rubbed on a surface especially pre- 
pared for them as follows: 

Mix 10 ounces of sulphide of anti- 
mony, 2 ounces of bichromate of pot- 
ash, 2 ounces of oxide of iron, lead, 
or manganese, 1 ounce of glass pow- 
der, 2 ounces of strong glue or gum. 
This preparation is spread like paint 
while warm on suitable paper, which 
is fastened on the boxes containing 
the matches. 

Or dissolve 4 ounces of gum arabic 
in just enough water to make thick 
mucilage or paste, and stir in 4 
ounces of powdered peroxide of man- 
ganese, 23 ounces of phosphorus, and 
place on the back of a closed stove, 
but do not heat above 130° F, or ex- 
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pose to an open flame. Stir until the 
phosphorus is melted, then add 3% 
ounces of niter and stir the whole to 
a uniform paste. First dip the 
matches in melted brimstone, let dry, 
and afterwards dip the heads in this 
substance. This mixture may be per- 
fumed by the addition of 4 ounce of 
gum benzoin. The lids of the boxes 
may be coated with the same mix- 
ture by means of a brush, or pieces 
of sandpaper may be coated in the 
same manner, and attached to match 
safes or boxes for convenience in 
lighting. 
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Ordinary ~Matches. — Dip the 
matches first in hot melted sulphur, © 
let dry and steep in turpentine. Aft- 
terwards dip the heads in a mixture 
of 5 ounces of chloride of potash, 5 
ounces of flowers of sulphur, 1 ounce 
of vermilion mixed to a paste with 
oil of turpentine. 

Or dip the matches in hot melted 
sulphur, steep in turpentine, and dip 
the heads in a mixture of 4 ounces 
of melted glue, 1 ounce of phosphorus 
with the addition of whiting stirred 
in to make it of the right consistency, 
and vermilion or lampblack to color. 
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THE TOILET AND BATH 


THE SKIN—BATHS AND BATHING—KINDS OF BATHS—THE TOILE1— 
TOILET SOAPS—MEDICATED SOAP—THE HANDS—MANICURING 


THE SKIN 


The Human Skin has two principal 
functions: to protect the body, and 
to remove, by perspiration, the re- 
sults of certain bodily changes. The 
skin consists of two layers, as may 
be clearly seen when blisters form. 
The upper layer or outer skin shows 
a tendency to form cells of a horny 
substance, such appendages as the 
hair, nails, and corns being a con- 
tinuation of this process. These 
horny substances have the property 
of absorbing a certain amount of 
water. This softens them and causes 
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them to swell. It is well known that 
the skin becomes soft by immersion 
in a hot bath or by having the hands 
for a considerable time in suds or 
dishwater, and that this softening ex- 
tends to the nails, corns, and calluses. 
After a warm bath a considerable 
quantity of the horny scales of the 
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skin can be removed by the use of 
a rough towel. Nails, corns, and the 
like when wet can be readily cut or 
scraped off. A considerable amount 
of water remains in the skin after 
bathing, and unless care is exercised 
it tends by rapid evaporation to re- 
move heat and to cause colds. But 
normally a certain amount of water 
should remain in the skin, and if too 
much of this evaporates, the skin 
chaps and cracks. 

The permanent color of the skin 
is due to certain pigment granules 
found in its inner layer. The tran- 
sient red color, as in blushing, de- 
pends upon the amount of blood in 
the blood vessels and the thickness 
of the epidermis or outer skin, most 
of the blood vessels themselves lying 
in the inner skin. 

The skin contains sweat glands 
which secrete perspiration, and seba- 
ceous glands, which secrete a fatty 
substance that tends to keep the skin 
smooth and to prevent it from drying 
by too great evaporation. This fatty 
substance also gives the hair its nat- 
ural gloss. Obstruction of the sweat 
glands gives rise to pimples, black- 
heads, and the like. These are the 
principal facts regarding the anat- 
omy of the skin, which should be un- 
derstood by those who seek to im- 
prove its appearance. 

There is a direct and reciprocal 
action between the condition of the 
skin and the general bodily health. 
The two watchwords in the campaign 
for the preservation or improvement 
of the complexion are, therefore, 
cleanliness and hygiene. Plenty of 
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outdoor exercise, good yentilation, a 
well-regulated appetite, and a cheer- 
ful habit of mind are essential. As 
to diet, an excess of butter, fat meat, 
and greasy food should be avoided, 
All stimulants, as coffee, tea, wine, 
and spirits, should be given up or 
used with great moderation. Fruit 
and vegetables should be the staples 
of diet; sweets, cake, and pastry, and 
also pickles and acid foods, should be 
dispensed with. If these instructions, 
with those given under baths and 
bathing, are followed until they be- 
come the habits of a lifetime, the 
bloom of youth can be preserved far 
into old age. 

Hardening the Skin.—The power 
of the skin to adjust itself to 
changes in temperature varies great- 
ly. It can be increased by measures 
which improve the circulation of the 
blood, as nourishment and exercise; 
also by what is sometimes called the 
“hardening process.” The skin may 
be hardened by living an out-of-door 
life, wearing light but sufficient cloth- 
ing with woolen next the body, sleep- 
ing with open windows but avoiding 
draughts, and taking daily baths, 
first with warm, afterwards with cold 
water. These steps should be taken 
gradually, and increased in severity 
as the body becomes accustomed to 
them. 

Nervous persons, especially chil- 
dren, may be overstimulated by these 
measures, which may thus lead to 
lifelong nervous difficulties. The dan- 
ger is minimized by giving the warm 
bath first. Cold baths alone should 
not be-taken except by persons of 
strong constitution. The air bath in 
various temperatures and currents 
of air is also a valuable means of 
hardening the skin. This hardening 
process tends to prevent colds and 
their consequences. 

Diseases of the Skin.—No general 
treatment can be suggested that will 
apply to all diseases of the skin. 
Eruptions and rashes are often 
symptomatic of diseases of the blood 
and other grave conditions. When a 
strange eruption suddenly appears 
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on the skin a physician should, as a 
rule, be promptly consulted. There 
are, however, a number of common 
disease conditions which yield to sim- 
ple remedies. Among these are tan, 
sunburn, freckles, moth patches, pim- 
ples, blackheads or flesh worms, 
moles, etc. 

Blackheads or “Flesh Worms.”— 
The fatty substance which exudes 
from the sebaceous glands of the 
skin, if not removed by washing, 
sometimes hardens and corks up the 
gland itself. As the gland continues 
to secrete this substance it accumu- 
lates and causes a hard lump or 
swelling. When these blackheads are 
numerous, they become very unsight- 
ly. The best treatment is to press 
out the contents between the fingers 
or press the hollow end of a watch 
key over each speck. The entrance 
to these glands is in spiral form 
like a corkscrew. Hence the contents 
when pressed out have a vermiform 
appearance, and are supposed by 
many to be small animal creatures, 
hence called “ flesh worms,” but this 
is not the case. 

A warm face bath twice a day, and 
gentle friction from a soft towel, as 
above directed, is the best preventive 
and remedy for this condition. Spe- 
cifics for blackheads are the sulphate 
of zine or of copper, or common pot- 
ash properly diluted. 

To use, mix 20 grains of sulphate 
of zinc or copper in 1 pint of dis- 
tilled water or rose water, or mix 1 
dram of fluid potash with 1 ounce of 
oil of sweet almonds. Then add 6 
ounces of pure soft water. First 
press out the contents of the black- 
head, rub with a rough towel, and 
apply this lotion with a camel’s-hair 
brush or soft rag. 

A face wash containing fluid pot- 
ash, 1 ounce, cologne, 2 ounces, alco- 
hol, 4 ounces, is also beneficial. 

Freckles——Freckles are discolora- 
tions formed in the deeper layers of 
the skin by the action of sunlight. 
Hence to affect them directly it is 
necessary to work through the outer 
layers of the skin with a remedy that 
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will change the deposits of coloring 
matter. Freckles, accordingly, offer 
great resistance and are not amena- 
ble to ordinary treatment. Some au- 
thorities are of the opinion that in- 
digestion may result in a deposit of 
carbonaceous or fatty matter beneath 
the skin, which, when acted upon by 
sunlight, will produce freckles. 
Hence, as a preventive, attention 
should be paid to diet and exercise 
to promote the normal secretions. 
The skin should be kept scrupulously 
clean by daily bathing, and the ac- 
tivity of the pores should be pro- 
moted by friction with a _ coarse 
towel. ‘These methods are safer than 
the use of astringents or mineral 
emulsions, and the latter should never 
be employed without the advice of a 
competent physician. The only cer- 
tain preventive is the wearing of a 
brown veil whenever the complexion 
is exposed to sunlight. 

Moth Patches.—Apply a solution 
of common baking soda to the 
patches with a soft rag or camel’s- 
hair brush several times a day for 
two or three days. Allow this to dry 
on. This treatment is usually suffi- 
cient. Afterwards cleanse the face 
with a bran bath and the skin will 
usually be found clear and brilliant. 

Or keep alum at hand and rub oc- 
casionally on the moth patches. This 
will usually cause them to disappear. 

Moles.—Depilatories advertised for 
sale for the removal of moles are 
dangerous and their use is not rec- 
ommended. They frequently continue 
eating into the flesh until an ulcer is 
formed, and occasionally blood poi- 
son sets in. Some moles are of the 
nature of tumors, and too much care 
cannot be exercised in treating them. 
Concentrated acetic acid applied by 
means of a hair pencil will some- 
times do the work. If this succeeds 
once it can be used again, but it will 
not prevent the blemish from return- 
ing. Care must be taken that the 
-acid does not extend to surrounding 
parts. 

Moles can sometimes be destroyed 
by the use of a burning glass. The 
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patient must take his place in the 
clear, strong sunlight, and focus the 
burning glass on the affected part 
for about five minutes at a time 
daily, until the mole has been de- 
stroyed. Needless to say, this is a 
painful process, but it cannot be re- 
garded as dangerous. 

The electric needle in the hands of 
a competent physician is a_thor- 
oughly safe and reliable method of 
treatment. 

Pimples——The immediate cause of 
pimples is usually an excess of fatty 
matter in the skin. They are very 
common in young persons from four- 
teen to twenty years of age. They 
are often caused by constitutional 
conditions, and when very numerous 
are often persistent until the general 
health is restored. Exercise, atten- 
tion to the diet, and general hygienic 
measures are recommended. A warm 
face bath with a heaping teaspoonful 
of borax in the water will be found 
helpful. 

Scars.—Little scars are often left 
on the face after eruptions. <A 
course of electric massage treatment 
soon effaces them. For home treat- 
ment, every night apply to the face a 
cold compress, keeping it on until 
the flesh becomes pink, then anoint 
the little spots with ointment of zinc 
oxide. 

Ointment for Wrinkles or Relaxed 
Skin.—To 10 grains of camphor add 
2 ounces of prepared lard and 1 
fluid dram of rectified spirits of 
wine. Apply a little of the ointment 
at night, previously washing the face, 
and strengthen the body by means of 
tonics and nourishing diet. 

Or bathe the parts where the wrin- 
kles appear with alum and water. 
This will tighten the skin. 

Or fresh butter, 2 drams; essence 
of turpentine, 2 drams; mastic, 1 
dram. 
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Historians say that the civilization 
of a community can be estimated by 
the quantity of soap it consumes, 
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Similarly the refinement of a family 
is indicated by the amount of water 
it uses. 

Records of cities show that the 
amount used each day on an average 
by each person runs from seven or 
eight gallons among the poor, where 
there is only one faucet in the house, 
to about sixty gallons in the homes 
of wealthy persons. The average of 
an ordinary family in cities may be 
taken as about twenty gallons daily 
for each member. More water is 
used in the summer than in the win- 
ter—which is an argument in favor 
of a bathroom, even where there is 
no furnace in the house. About ten 
barrels of water would be required 
every day on this basis by a family 
of ten persons. 

A humorist has said that mankind 
may be divided into two classes— 
those who take a full bath every day, 
and those who do not. Many folks 
would think this writer a snob, but 
the daily bath is common in house- 
holds which enjoy all the modern 
conveniences. The daily “tub” of 
the English gentlemen is proverbial, 
and laughable stories are told of the 
efforts made by Englishmen to keep 
up this practice under difficulties. A 
great many English officers took fold- 
ing bath tubs with them on baggage 
trains during the recent war in South 
Africa, and tried to enjoy their daily 
morning tub even under fire. This is 
extreme. But most families ought to 
approach nearer to this ideal than 
they ordinarily do. 

The weekly bath, however, is cus- 
tomary in homes where there is no 
bathroom, but this custom might be 
even more generally observed. The 
habit of bathing grows, in most cases, 
out of regard for appearances rather 
than regard for health. The grimly 
facetious remark of a certain wid- 
ower, who had been bereaved a num- 
ber of times, that he was going to 
take a bath, because he always made 
it a point of doing so before being 
married, whether he needed it or not, 
hints at a habit of mind which is 
quite common. 
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Cleanliness is said to be next to 
godliness, and it is certain that the 
habit of church attendance is in 
many households a strong incentive 
to the custom of weekly bathing. 
The same remark applies to social 
gatherings, and such events as wed- 
dings, christenings, and funerals. 

The bath is the foundation of the 
toilet. Most persons naturally take a 
bath preparatory to putting on their 
Sunday clothes or other holiday at- 
ti. If this were not the case we 
fear that consideration of the health, 
based on modern hygienic science, 
would not of itself be sufficient in- 
ducement to bathe. But when a per- 
son is half persuaded by custom to’ 
take a weekly bath, any knowledge 
he may have of its advantages to 
health will help him to decide in its 
favor. 

nS irilby’ 
laughed 
English gentlemen for bathing daily, 
when they “were not dirty.” He 
overlooked the point that the proper 
function of the bath is not to make 
us clean, but to keep us so. 

The human skin contains millions 
of pores. The business of these pores 
is to bring to the surface the waste 
materials of the body, which other- 
wise pass off principally through the 
kidneys. If the pores become clogged 
by the accumulation of effete matter 
they are unable to fulfill their proper 
functions, and the kidneys are 
obliged to do extra work, which may. 
bring on chronic diseases of those or- 
gans. 

Colds are caused by lack of proper 
contraction of the pores of the skin 
when the body is exposed from 
draughts or otherwise. As a result 
the blood is cooled too rapidly and 
has a tendency to chill and congest 
the internal organs, as the mucous 
surfaces of the head and nose, and 
also of the alimentary canal, the kid- 
neys, ete. The resulting symptoms 
show in acute form the bad effects 
of neglect of bathing. In fact, fre- 
quent bathing is almost a sure pre- 
ventive of colds. If the pores are 
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kept clean they are active, and resist 
the chills which tend to produce cold. 
lf they are not kept clean they are 
sluggish and inactive, and in no con- 
dition to offer normal resistance to 
sudden changes in temperature. 

Certain portions of the body, as the 
armpits, the feet, and the groin, have 
many more pores to the square inch 
than the rest; hence these perspire 
more freely and should be cleansed 
often. The feet especially should be 
very frequently washed. There is no 
better practice from the health stand- 
point than a daily footbath. 

The Bathroom.—Bathrooms : ‘e no 
longer a novelty in small towns and 
farmhouses. But it must be under- 
stood that to enjoy these in winter, 
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requires almost of necessity a range 
or furnace. Pipes in kitchens may be 
kept warm by stoves, and bathrooms 
adjoining the kitchen may be warmed 
by leaving the door open between 
or the bathroom may be over the 
kitchen, and a drum or smokepipe 
from the kitchen stove arranged so 
as to heat the pipes in the bathroom. 
But it is usually better not to have 
running water in the bathroom in 
winter until a furnace is put in. It 
pays, however, to partition off a 
bathroom near the kitchen and put 
in a bath tub, if there is running 
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water or a hand pump in the bath- 
room, with drainpipes to carry away 
waste—even if it is necessary to car- 
ry cold water to the tub from the 
kitchen sink and hot water from the 
stove in pails. A good bath tub is 
not a luxury, but a necessity to com- 
fort, cleanliness, and health. 

If the bathroom is near the kitchen, 
the tub can be filled by bringing hot 
and cold water in pails; and if the 
tub is elevated slightly, the water can 
be drawn off in pails and carried to 
the drain after the bath; or, if a tub 
is used which does not have a faucet 
for drainage, the waste water can be 
easily removed by using a small piece 
of rubber tube as a siphon, or by a 
dipper and large bath sponge. Every 
household should be provided with a 
full-size tub, even if it is only of tin. 
Portable rubber tubs which can be 
folded and put away when not in use 
are also obtainable. But a cast-iron 
tub is preferable and not too expen- 
Sive. 

The entire>cost of plumbing for a 
bathroom, including supply pipe, hot- 
water pipe, and all necessary fixtures, 
provided you have a water supply in 
the house, will not exceed $150. This 
sum can be reduced by doing some 
of the work yourself. 

Even if there is no furnace, the 
bathroom can be used from early 
spring to late fall, and especially 
through the summer season, when it 
is above all essential to health and 
comfort. Every family should make 
the necessary sacrifices to put in and 
enjoy this great convenience. 

To Paint an Iron Bath Tub.—Mix 
the paint to a proper consistency 
with best coachmaker’s japan var- 
nish. For white-lead paint, use half 
turpentine and half coachmaker’s ja- 
pan. It will not darken much. Ve- 
netian red is best for a first coat for 
any color but white. 

Bathroom Conveniences. — Conven- 
ience has a great deal to do with 
the formation of habits; and parents, 
especially mothers, who desire to cul- 
tivate habits of personal cleanliness 
in the household, will find that a 
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bathroom furnished with the neces- 
sary conveniences will largely solve 
this problem. 

A closet should be constructed in 
one corner of the bathroom and 
stocked with the accessories of the 
bath and toilet. 

A wire basket can be purchased for 
a few cents, or made by any ingeni- 
ous member of the family, to hang on 
the edge of the bath tub and _ hold 
sponge, soap, etc. 
to be a great convenience. 

A hamper or laundry bag makes a 
convenient receptacle for soiled body 
and household linen; or separate bags 
might be arranged—one for each kind. 

A set time for each member of the 
family to take the weekly bath will 
also tend to promote the convenience 
of the household. Saturday night 
and Sunday morning are probably 
the best times for most persons. The 
weekly bath thus becomes a _ prepa- 
ration for the Sunday morning toilet, 
which is ordinarily the most careful 
and elaborate of the week. 

The following suggestions and rec- 
ipes have been grouped about the 
idea of a thorough weekly personal 
“cleaning up” and toilet for “over 
Sunday.” The reader will, of course, 
understand that these remarks and 
recipes apply equally well to the 
daily morning baths and those for 
special occasions; and in many cases 
specific recommendations for these 
occasions have been made. 

Dont’s for Bathers.— Don’t take 
any kind of a bath within two hours 
after eating a hearty meal. 

Don’t neglect a daily bath of some 
kind. Don’t neglect the daily sun 
and air bath. 

Don’t take a cold bath when fa- 
tigued; but take a bath in water as 
hot as can be borne. It will help to 
rest you. 

Don’t strip for a bath when the 
body is cooling after perspiration, 
but step into a warm bath while the 
body is heated. 

Don’t stay too long in the water. 
Get out before you begin to feel 
chilly. 


This will be found 
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Don’t stand around on the bank or 
in boats after bathing until you get 
a chill. 

Don’t bathe early in the morning 
on an empty stomach unless you are 
vigorous and strong enough to stand 
it. The best time for you may be 
two or three hours after breakfast. 

Don’t neglect the weekly hot-water 
bath, followed by a change of cloth- 
ing to keep the body clean and 
healthy. 

Don’t believe that you can get rid 
of wrinkles by filling them in with 
powder. Just before going to bed 
bathe your face in warm, then in 
cold water. And quit worrying. It 
will save you many a wrinkle. 

Temperature of the Bath. — The 
temperature of the bath for cleanli- 
ness should be about 95° F. A cold 
shower bath or douche to follow the 
warm bath should be about 77° F. 
A cool bath should be about 77° F., 
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but the temperature at the start may 
be lowered for those who are accus- 
tomed to it. 

The water for a person in ordinary 
health should be drawn about as hot 
as is agreeable; but care should be 
taken not to remain too long in a. 
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hot bath. This applies especially to 
persons who are thin-blooded, ner- 
vous, or neuralgic. After the body 
has been thoroughly cleansed, it is a 
good idea to gradually introduce cold 
water into the tub until a perceptible 
chill is felt. 

If there is running water in the 
bathroom, a shower bath may be had 
by obtaining the detachable rubber 
tubes and fixtures used for this pur- 
pose, which come very cheap. The 
shower bath is the best means of 
cooling the body after a hot bath. 
When this is done, or after a cold 
bath, a reaction should be brought 
about by a vigorous rubbing with a 
Turkish towel until the body is in a 
warm glow. This practice would al- 
most certainly prevent all colds and 
many fevers, with their fatal conse- 
quences. 
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Outdoor Bathing.—This form of 
bathing, if moderately indulged in, is 
an excellent exercise for bodily devel- 
opment. In warm climates it may be 
practiced throughout the year; but in 
northern latitudes fresh-water bath- 
ing should not be indulged in except 
in summer. There are some fanatics 
who recommend outdoor bathing 
throughout the year, and now and 
then a person is strong enough to 
endure such exposure. But to rec- 
ommend it to everybody is foolish, if 
not criminal. Particular care should 
be taken in outdoor bathing that the 
body does not suffer a chill. A reac- 
tion should be produced by rubbing 
briskly with a dry towel. 

Sea Bath.—A trip to the seashore 


for the purpose of salt-water bath-- 


ing is very beneficial to persons in a 
run-down condition, with the excep- 
tion of those suffering from nervous 
diseases, heart diseases, or consump- 
tion. Salt-water bathing is especially 
good for children who have scrofula, 
and for persons who have catarrh. 
Salt water and salt air are stimu- 
lating and invigorating. The shock 
caused by the surf tends to produce 
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a healthful fatigue which strengthens 
the bodily functions and promotes 
hunger and appetite. Bathers in salt 
water, especially invalids, should 
leave the water before they are 
chilled or overtired, dry the body 
thoroughly, and follow the bath by 
some mild exercise, as walking. 

Air Bath.—After the bath all per-> 
sons, especially children, should ex- 
pose the body to the air for a con- 
siderable length of time. Benjamin 
Franklin says that every morning at 
daybreak he was accustomed to get 
out of bed, and pass more or less 
than an hour, according to the sea- 
son, in writing or reading in his 
chamber without any clothes; and he 
adds that this custom was agreeable 
rather than otherwise. There is no 
doubt that light, especially direct 
sunlight, upon the skin is one of the 
most valuable agents for the preser- 
vation of health. 

A complete change of clothing 
should be made after the bath. The 
contact of clothing with the skin 
greatly promotes its secretions, and 
this is very necessary « to health. 
Flannel generates heat—hence opens 
the pores of the skin and allows the 
secretions to flow. It is therefore the 
proper clothing next the body. 

If the effete matter thrown off by 
the skin in perspiration is retained 
by the clothing, the gravest conse- 
quences to health may result in addi- 
tion to the discomforts of uncleanli- 
ness. Colds, fevers, and vermin of 
all sorts are merely human ignorance, 
laziness, and uncleanliness out on ex- 
hibition. 

Cold Sponge Bath.—Many persons 
make a practice of taking a cold 
sponge bath every morning, followed 
by vigorous rubbing with a coarse 
towel or flesh brush. The best meth- 
od of doing this is to fill a washbowl 
or basin with water and let it stand 
in the room over night, so as to ac- 
quire the same temperature as the 
air in the room. Rub with the bare 
hands rather than with a cloth or 
sponge, wetting only a small portion 
of the body at a time and rubbing 
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that portion until a reaction is expe- 
rienced. Washing the face and head, 
next the arms, the back, the lower 
portion of the chest, and the lower 
limbs, in the order mentioned, is a 
good rule for cold-water bathing. 
After the rub-down with a coarse 
towel, the skin should be pink, all in 
a tingle, and the whole surface of the 
body should be in a warm glow. 
Some persons cannot endure _ this 
regimen, although it is highly bene- 
ficial to others. A few days or weeks 
of experience will test its expediency. 
This is worth trying, because it often 
results in a life habit which is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. Those who are 
less robust may obtain some of the 
benefits of the cold sponge bath by a 
vigorous rubbing with a towel or 
flesh brush each morning when the 
bath is not taken. When bathing in 
winter, the shock from cold water is 
lessened by standing a minute in the 
cold air after removing the clothing 
and before applying the water. 

Footbath.— This bath may be 
taken for cleansing purposes or for 
the purpose of drawing the blood 
from other parts of the body. Con- 
gestion of blood in the head may be 
relieved by a footbath in cold water. 
If convenient, the patient may walk 
for a few minutes in a brook or 
stream reaching about to the ankles. 
This may be followed by a brisk rub- 
bing and some exercise, as walking. 
Or the patient may first put his feet 
in hot water for from three to five 
minutes and then plunge them for 
half a minute into cold water. Af- 
terwards the feet should be rubbed 
dry and thé person should take ex- 
ercise by walking. 

Salt-water Bath. — Add 4 or 5 
pounds of sea salt, which can be pur- 
chased of any druggist, to a full bath 
at the temperature of 65° F. The 
patient should remain in this bath 
from 10 to 20 minutes, and after- 
wards should rest for half an hour 
in a recumbent position. Such baths 
are useful in general debility pro- 
duced by wasting diseases,’ as scrof- 
ula and other diseases of the skin, 
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anemia, etc. Sea salt should not be 
used for children. It does not pene- 
trate the skin, but acts as a stimu- 
lant. 

Mustard Bath.—The addition of 3 
or 4 tablespoonfuls of powdered 
mustard to a hot footbath in cases of 
chill is a preventive against taking 
cold, and is also useful in the early 
stages of colds to induce perspira- 
tion. The feet should be taken out 
of this bath as soon as the skin red- 
dens and begins to smart. The parts 
bathed should be carefully cleansed, 
rinsed, and wiped dry. Great care 
should be exercised in giving mustard 
baths to children, else the skin may 
become badly blistered. ¥ 

The Bran Bath.—Make a decoction 
of wheat bran by boiling 4 or 5 
pounds of wheat bran in a linen bag. 
The juice extracted, and also the 
bran itself, should be put into the 
water. This is for a full bath at a 
temperature of about 90° F. This 
bath is of service in all skin affec- 
tions accompanied by itching. 

Cabinet Baths.—A number of spe- 
cial cabinets are devised for giving 
different kinds of baths for medicinal 
purposes. Purchasing one of these 
is usually not necessary unless there 
are one or more invalids in the fam- 
ily. In such cases the selection of a 
suitable cabinet should be made only 
upon the advice of the family physi- 
cian. The following forms of bath- 
ing require the use of cabinets: 

Stool Bath—tThis is likewise known 
as the Russian bath. It consists in 
filling a room with steam at a tem- 
perature under low pressure of about 
120° F. Stool baths are very little 
used, but the same effect is produced 
by a cabinet which has an opening 
for the head so that the patient is 
not obliged to breathe the steam. A 
steam bath for the face and head 
may be obtained by holding the face 
over a receptacle full of boiling wa- 
ter, and throwing a cloth or oilcloth 
over the head and shoulders so as to 
partly prevent the escape of the 
steam. 

The Hot-air Bath—In the Turk- 
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ish bath, several connecting rooms 
are heated to different degrees of 
temperature, and the patient passes 
slowly from the coolest to the warm- 
est room for the purpose of inducing 
perspiration. He is then given a 
cold shower or douche, rubbed dry, 
wrapped in blankets and permitted 
to rest. These baths are very ener- 
vating and should only be taken by 
persons of strong constitution. The 
hot-air bath, however, for the pur- 
pose of inducing perspiration, is su- 
perior to the steam bath. It should 
be so taken that the person’s head 
will be outside of the cabinet and he 
will not be obliged to breathe the hot 
air. A temperature of 120° to 130° 
F. is sufficient. Great care should be 
taken that the air does not become 
superheated, as danger is likely to 
ensue from a temperature exceeding 
140° F. The patient should not re- 
main in the hot-air bath more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and should 
then be given a cool bath and rubbed 
down. If additional perspiration is 
desired, he should be wrapped in 
blankets. 

Steam baths and hot-air baths 
should ordinarily be taken only by 
and with the advice of the family 
physician. 


THE TOILET 


The Complexion.—The object of 
attention to the complexion should be 
to preserve the skin in its normal 
condition of health, and to remove all 
abnormal effects and _ conditions. 
Among these may be mentioned ex- 
cessive dryness or evaporation, by 
exposure to dry and biting winds, of 
the water normally contained in the 
skin; the opposite extreme of exces- 
sive perspiration; and the obstruction 
of the pores by dirt or grime or other 
causes, which is the parent of various 
eruptions and other skin diseases. 
These subjects are taken up in turn 
in the following pages, and the prin- 
cipal standard remedies are cited. 

Many persons regard attention to 
these matters as evidence of vanity 
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and light-headedness, and others go 
to the opposite extreme and give 
much more time and thought to the 
niceties of the toilet than is either 
wise or necessary. Doubtless the wise 
and sane course lies between these 
two extremes. The normal condition 
of the skin resulting in a firm, 
smooth, and soft texture and a clear 
pink-and-white complexion, not only 
contributes to personal attractive- 
ness, but also to the sense of comfort, 
included in the general term “ good 
health.” 

Women (and men, too) have a 
natural right to a good complexion. 
The contrary is evidence of some im- 
proper or diseased condition, and it 
is perfectly natural and proper to 
seek and apply suitable remedies. 

Beauty Doctors.—On the other 
hand, we earnestly advise against the 
patronage of so-called “beauty doc- 
tors,” many of whom are unquestion- 
ably quacks and charlatans, and we 
urge the use of homemade prepara- 
tions. Many of the standard prepa- 
rations widely advertised for sale 
contain the most injurious mineral 
drugs, such, for example, as mercury, 
arsenic, lead, bismuth, etc. These are 
freely used by many “beauty doc- 
tors,” and we regret to say that rec- 
ipes containing them have been pub- 
lished without caution in many books 
of household recipes which have had 
a wide circulation. All such prepa- 
rations have been carefully excluded 
from this volume. Approved recipes 
have been given which will accom- 
plish every desirable object without 
the possibility of any injurious con- 
sequences. : 

Homemade Toilet Preparations.— 
Many toilet preparations advertised 
for sale contain organic substances 
which deteriorate by decaying, and in 
this condition poison the skin. More- 
over, most proprietary articles are 
very expensive. We feel safe in as- 
suring the most careful and conserv- 
ative mothers that the compounding 
at home and use of any of the prep- 
arations herein recommended will be 
a perfectly safe and innocent em- 
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_ployment for their daughters or 
themselves. Any disposition to do so 
should, we think, be encouraged. A 
few vials of essential oils as_per- 
fumes, small quantities of almonds 
and other required ingredients, may 
be bought at the drug store for less 
than a single bottle of a proprietary 
article can be purchased, and all in- 
terested will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the materials are fresh 
and of good quality, and that no 
harmful consequences from their use 
need be feared. 

Country girls should have the best 
complexions in the world, but this is 
not always the case. Those who have 
not been favored by nature in this 
respect very often envy their city 
cousins’ supposed advantages of easy 
access to “beauty doctors” and the 
large department stores and drug 
stores where toilet preparations of 
all sorts are for sale. The country 
girl has, in fact, a pronounced advan- 
tage over her city cousin if she has 
the wit to utilize it. Many of the 
most effective agents and remedies 
for the toilet are to be had in every 
farmhouse, and it is safe to say that 
the country girl can stock her dress- 
ing table with a full line of toilet 
preparations if she so desires, of bet- 
ter quality than her city cousin can 
purchase. And she can do so much 
more cheaply and conveniently. 

To Preserve the Complexion.—To 
prevent the excessive evaporation of 
water normally present in the skin, 
it is well to rub a small quantity 
of cold cream over the face before 
going out in the hot sun or wind. 
Just enough should be used to cover 
the surface without its being notice- 
able. In hot climates the use of 
similar preparations to prevent the 
drying of the skin is practically uni- 
versal. 

A yeil is also a desirable protection 
against bad weather. Chiffon or 
other material of the finest mesh 
should be preferred. Frenchwomen 
of the middle and upper classes never 
think of going out without a veil. 
Englishwomen and the inhabitants of 
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warm climates generally carry para- 
sols. 

To Wash the Face.—When the 
face is red or dry from exposure to 
sun and air, or grimed with dirt or 
smoke, it is well to put on it a quan- 
tity of cold cream and rub thor- 
oughly with a soft cloth. After the 
irritation has been somewhat less- 
ened, the face should be thoroughly 
washed and cleansed. Fill a basin 
two thirds full of fresh soft water. 
If your source of water supply is 
hard water, put a teaspoonful of 
powdered borax into the basin. Dip 
the face in the water, and afterwards 
the hands. Soap the hands well, and 
rub with a gentle motion over the 
face. Dip the face a second time, 
rinse thoroughly, and wipe with a 
thick, soft towel. After the bath a 
slightly astringent lotion is very re- 
freshing. 

The use of a good cleansing cream 
before the face bath and a suitable 
lotion afterwards has a really won- 
derful effect in improving the com- 
plexion. The effect of a clean face, 
however, is itself altogether delight- 
ful. Such a bath tends to rest and 
refresh the bather and put her in a 
good temper. Many a bad complex- 
ion is due to neglect of a proper 
cleansing process. If more faces were 
kept really clean, a great improve- 
ment in the complexion would be no- 
ticed. 

Face Cloth.—The hands themselves, 
in the judgment of many persons, 
are the most effective means of wash- 
ing other portions of the body. To 
those who prefer face cloths we sug- 
gest scrim as the most sanitary ma- 
terial. Scrim is porous and free from 
lint, so that the air circulates through 
it freely. It is so thin that it can be 
quickly washed and dried. 

The Toilet Sponge.—The wash rag 
and the sponge, while convenient and 
regarded by many as indispensable, 
are often sources of injury to the 
skin. Children, especially, are prone 
to take a sponge from dirty water 
and squeeze it dry without rinsing. 
The decaying organic matter caught 
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in the pores of the sponge gives rise 
to certain acids and ferments very 
injurious to the complexion. Both 
the sponge and the wash rag should 
be thoroughly cleansed and rinsed 
after use. To clean a sour sponge, 
put 1 teaspoonful each of ammonia 
and borax into a basin of warm wa- 
ter, wash the sponge, rinse in clean 
soft water and hang in the air, ex- 
posed to sunshine if possible, until 
dry. 
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Soaps.—Pure soaps do not irritate 
the skin. There are two principal 
kinds of soaps: those containing free 
alkali in the form of potash or soda 
lye, and the so-called neutral or fatty 
soaps. The former increase the swell- 
ing and softening of the horny parts 
of the skin. When these are removed, 
they of course take the dirt with 
them. The latter are better adapted 
to persons of sensitive skin, although 
their detergent effects are not so 
marked. Among these are castile, 
glycerin, curd soaps, and the like. 
Medicated and highly colored or 
scented soaps should rarely be used, 
and we recommend purchasing for 
household use only well-known soaps 
which have an established reputation 
for purity and general satisfaction. 
It must be borne in mind that toilet 
preparations which may give good 
effects on one skin are sometimes in- 
jurious to another. Glycerin is said 
to burn some skins, and _ benzoin 
cannot be used by some _ persons. 
This shows how important it is for 
a woman to know what ingredients 
are used in making up her toilet 
preparations. It is not always safe 
to “try” some compound, the con- 
tents of which are unknown, be- 
cause it is highly recommended by 
others. 

On the other hand, the difference 
in results obtained by two women 
may often be attributed to the dif- 
ference in the method of use. One 
woman will cleanse her face thor- 
oughly as above indicated, while the 
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other will merely apply a cream or 
lotion when the skin may be covered 
with grime and the pores filled with 
dirt. The result may be to still fur- 
ther clog the pores and produce an 
eruption of pimples and blackheads. 
No preparation can give satisfactory 
results in the absence of absolute 
cleanliness. 

Toilet Soaps.—These soaps are dis- 
tinguished by the purity of their in- 
gredients, as almond oil, beef mar- 
row, refined lard, and the like. They 
are usually saponified without heat, 
and may be perfumed according to 
taste. Any neutral hard white soap 
may be used as a foundation for 
toilet soaps if prepared as follows: 

Shave the soap thin or run it 
through a meat cutter, and melt in 
a double boiler with rose water, 
orange-flower water, or other distilled 
water, and common salt, in the pro- 
portion of 6 pounds of soap to 1 pint 
each of rose water or orange-flower 
water and 2 ounces of salt. 

After boiling, allow the mixture to 
cool. Cut it into small squares with 
a cord or wire, and dry without ex- 
posing to the sun. When dry, melt it 
again down with the same proportion 
of rose water or orange-flower water. 
Strain, cool, and dry thoroughly in a 
warm oven. Now reduce it to pow- 
der and expose it to the air under a 
screen. Coloring matter and perfume 
may be added according to taste. 
Other methods of purifying common 
household soaps and_ recipes for 
standard popular toilet soaps are 
given below. 

Among the most popular toilet ar- 
ticles are honey, Windsor, borax, glyc- 
erin, and almond soaps, besides a 
multitude of soaps which derive their 
name from the various perfumes 
added, as cinnamon, orange flower, 
sandalwood, rose, musk, violet, citron, 
etc. 

Perfumed Soaps.—Soaps may be 
perfumed by adding a few drops of 
any essential oil, or a proportionately 
larger quantity of essences or per- 
fumed distilled waters to the saponi- 
fied mass while cooling, but before 
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hard soap has become cool enough 
to set. If perfumes are added while 
the soap is too hot they tend to vola- 
tilize and escape with the steam; if 
the soap is too cold they cannot be 
readily incorporated. Ordinary soap 
may be perfumed by cutting it with 
alcohol or other spirits and adding 
the perfume before the mixture hard- 
ens; or by melting up the soap in a 
small quantity of water, adding the 
perfume, and evaporating the excess 
of water by very gentle heat in a 
double boiler. Or the soap may be 
reduced to shavings, moistened slight- 
ly with distilled water, and the per- 
fume incorporated by kneading or by 
the use of a mortar and pestle. 

Honey Soap.—This is common yel- 
low soap of good quality, to which 
has been added a certain proportion 
of pure strained honey and other in- 
gredients. Shave and melt in a dou- 
ble boiler 2 pounds of yellow soap. 
Add 4 ounces of palm oil, 4 ounces 
of honey, and 1 ounce of oil of cin- 
namon or other perfume according to 
taste. Boil for 10 minutes. While 
cooling stir vigorously with an egg 
beater to thoroughly emulsify the in- 
gredients. Cool. Ready for use as 
soon as hardened. 

Windsor Soap.—This is a trade 
term which denotes merely a pure 
white soap, the base of which is 10 
parts of any pure animal fat, as rec- 
tified suet or lard, and about 1 part 
of olive oil or bleached palm oil, to 
which are added any perfume, as the 
essential oil of bergamot. 

Almond Soap.—Almond oil may be 
saponified with caustic soda by a 
process similar to that of making 
other hard soaps. About 1} pounds 
of caustic soda will be required to 
saponify 7 pounds of almond oil. 
Mix the soda, lye, and almond oil 
gradually, boiling hot. Boil and stir 
until saponification is complete, add- 
ing more oil or lye as may be neces- 
sary. 

Or melt fine, pure, hard white soap, 
and add the essence of bitter almonds 
in the proportion of 14 per cent by 
weight. 
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Borax Soap.—Dissolve 3 ounces of 
borax in 2 quarts of boiling water. 
Shave 2 pounds of pure white hard 
soap and add to the solution. Stir 
and simmer with gentle heat until 
the ingredients are thoroughly melted 
and mixed. When cold the soap is 
ready for use. 

Soap from Corn Meal or Oatmeal. 
—Both of these articles are useful 
for the toilet, having the property of 
making the skin smooth, soft, and 
white. In summer mix 2 teacupfuls 
of corn meal with 1 tablespoonful of 
powdered borax, and use as a cleans- 
ing agent. 

Or shave 12 ounces of neutral 
white hard soap, add enough water 
to keep it from burning, and melt 
with gentle heat. Stir in 4 ounces of 
cornstarch, and perfume according 
to taste. 

Or melt together 12 ounces of hard 
white soap, 5 ounces of palm soap, 
and 3 ounces of cocoanut oil or ma- 
rine soap; add 3 ounces of oatmeal 
or wheat bran. These ingredients 
should be incorporated with gentle 
heat in a double boiler. The soap 
will be improved if the mixture is 
thoroughly beaten with an egg beater 
to make a complete emulsion after it 
has been removed from the ‘fire. 
Ready for use when cold and dry. 

Or cut fine 1 pound of castile or 
other hard white soap, add enough 
water to prevent it from burning, 
and melt with gentle heat. Stir 
while melting to form a thick, smooth 
paste of the consistency desired. Put 
this in a bowl to cool. Perfume with 
any essential oil or perfumed water, 
incorporating the perfume with an 
egg beater. Now stir in Indian meal 
until the paste thickens. This must 
be kept in a fruit jar or other cov- 
ered glass vessel, as it will spoil if 
exposed to the air. 

Soft Soap for the Toilet,—A liquid 
soap may be made for the toilet of 
sweet oil saponified with caustic pot- 
ash. Take of the sweet oil 7 parts; 
caustic potash, 1 part. Put these in- 
gredients in a double boiler with a 
small quantity of rose water or other 
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perfumed water. Beat the mixture 
with a spoon or an egg beater until 
a complete emulsion forms, and sim- 
mer until saponification takes place. 
Now add sufficient rose water to re- 
duce the mixture to any desired con- 
sistency. 

Marine or Salt-water Soap.—Dis- 
solve 8 ounces of caustic soda in 3 
quarts of boiling water to form a 
lye. Now melt with gentle heat 30 
ounces of cocoanut oil or cocoanut 
lard. Gradually add the lye, stir- 
ring constantly until saponification 
takes place. One ounce of fused 
Glauber’s salts will cause the soap to 
harden. 

Camphor Soap.—Dissolve in a dou- 
ble boiler 1 pound of neutral hard 
white soap in 8 fluid ounces of boil- 
ing water. Continue boiling until by 
evaporation the soap has the consist- 
ency of butter. Now add 6 fluid 
ounces of olive oil in which 1 dram 
of prepared camphor has been pre- 
viously mingled. Take the mixture 
from the stove and beat up with an 
egg beater until a complete emulsion 
forms. This is a valuable remedy for 
chaps and scratches. 

Citron Soap.—To 6 pounds of curd 
soap add ? pound of attar citron, } 
ounce of verbena (lemon grass), 4 
ounces of attar bergamot, and 2 
ounces of attar lemon. 

Frangipani Soap.—To 7 pounds of 
light-brown curd soap add 4 ounce 
of civet, 4 ounce of attar neroli, 14 
ounces of attar santal, 4 ounce of at- 
tar rose, and 4 ounce of attar viti- 
vert. 

Cinnamon Soap.—Add 2 ounces of 
palm-oil soap to 3 ounces of tallow 
soap, 4 ounce of water, 7 ounces of 
essence cinnamon, 2 ounces of essence 
bergamot, and 1 ounce of essence sas- 
safras. Stir in enough yellow ocher 
to color as desired. 

Sandalwood Soap.—To 7 pounds 
of curd soap, add 2 ounces of attar 
bergamot and 7 ounces of attar san- 
tal. 

Sand Soap—To 7 pounds of curd 
soap, add 7 pounds of marine soap, 
25 pounds of silver sand, 2 ounces of 
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attar thyme, 2 ounces of attar cassia, 
2 ounces of attar caraway, and 2 
ounces of attar French lavender. 

Soap a la Rose.—Take 30 pounds 
of castile soap, and add 20 pounds of 
tallow soap, sufficient water to melt, 
3 ounces of attar rose, 1 ounce of es- 
sence cinnamon, 23 ounces of essence 
bergamot, 14 ounces of vermilion, and 
1 ounce of essence cloves. 

Musk Soap.—Add 26 pounds of 
palm-oil soap to 30 pounds of tallow 
soap, 4 ounces of essence bergamot, 
5 ounces of powdered pale roses, 32 
ounces of musk, and 44 ounces of 
brown ocher. 

Tonquin Soap.—Take 5 pounds of 
light-brown curd soap and 1 ounce 
of attar bergamot, and add 4 ounce 
of grain musk and 8 ounces of es- 
sence cloves. 

Wash Balls.—Any good toilet soap 
may be made into balls of any de- 
sired size by a process similar to 
making butter balls, i. e., by using 
two wooden paddles. The addition 
of starch helps to give the soap the 
right consistency. 

Melt 7 pounds of neutral white bar 
soap in distilled water or rose water 
sufficient to prevent burning. Add 1 
ounce of powdered starch and more 
water, if necessary, to form a stiff 
paste. If too much water is added, 
continue the heat until the excess of 
water evaporates. Stir in 8 ounces 
of powdered wheat starch or corn- 
starch, and add essence of almonds 
according to taste. Remove from 
the fire, thoroughly incorporate the 
materials with an egg beater, mix or 
knead with the hands, and make into 
balls of any desired size. 
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Soaps are frequently used as the 
vehicle for various remedial agents, 
as sulphur, iodine, tar, and the like, 
for diseases of the skin. Also for 
disinfectants, as carbolie acid, chlo- 
rine, and others. Any neutral white 
hard soap may be medicated by being 
dissolved in water, The following are 
especially recommended; 
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Sulphur Soap.—Shave 2 ounces of, 


soft soap and add } ounce of flowers 
of sulphur and 2 fluid drams of 
proof spirits, which may be per- 
fumed and colored according to taste. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly in 
an earthenware bowl or marble mor- 
tar. Sulphur is a valuable remedy 
in itch and other diseases of the 
skin. 

Iodine Soap.—Dissolve 1 pound of 
white castile soap shaved fine in 3 
fluid ounces of distilled water or rose 
water. Add 1 ounce of iodide of 
potassium. Put in a double boiler, 
melt, and mix by stirring. Iodine is 
a valuable remedy in scrofula and 
other diseases of the skin. 

Juniper-tar Soap. — Dissolve 4 
ounces of tar of the juniper tree in 
1 pound of almond oil or olive oil. 
Put on the fire in a double boiler, 
and add gradually weak soda lye, 
stirring constantly until saponifica- 
tion takes place. Tar is a valuable 
remedy in all kinds of skin diseases. 
This soap is really an ointment. It 


should be applied at night and 
washed away next morning. 
Carbolic-acid Soap. — Take 5 


pounds of fresh cocoanut oil or ma- 
rine soap, melt, and add 5 ounces of 
alcohol, 3 ounces of carbolic acid, 1 
ounce of caustic potash, and 4 ounce 
of almond oil. Stir until the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated, 
and cool in molds. 

Soap with Chlorine.—Shave il 
ounces of castile soap, dry in warm 
oven, and reduce to a powder. Add 
1 ounce of fresh dry chloride of lime. 
Add a sufficient quantity of proof 
spirits to cut this mixture and reduce 
it to the consistency of dough. This 
soap must be kept from the air, 
which may be done by packing it in 
glass fruit jars with tight metal caps. 
It is especially valuable in the sick 
room and for nurses in contagious 
diseases. It also has the property of 
removing stains from the skin and 
making it white. 

Soap with Arsenic.— This is a 
paste made by mixing 12 ounces of 
carbonate of potash with 4 ounces 
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each of white arsenic, white soap, 
and air-slaked lime, with sufficient 
water to reduce to the required con- 
sistency. Powdered camphor, } ounce, 
may also be added with advan- 
tage. 

Or mix white soap, 8 ounces; pow- 
dered lime, 2 ounces; arsenious acid, 
8 ounces; carbonate of potassa, 3 
ounces, and gum camphor, 14 ounces. 
Reduce the ingredients separately to 
powder and mix. These two arseni- 
cal soaps are poisonous, and should 
be labeled accordingly and kept out 
of the way of children and household 
pets. They are used as preservatives 
in preparing the skins of birds and 
other animals, and to keep them free 
from the attacks of insects. 

Bayberry Soap, or Myrtle Soap.— 
Dissolve 33 ounces of white potash in 
1 pint of water, and add 1 pound of 
melted myrtle wax or bayberry tal- 
low. Boil slowly and stir until the 
mixture saponifies. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cold water containing a 
pinch of salt, and boil 5 or 6 minutes 
longer. Remove from the fire and 
when it is cool, but before it sets, 
perfume by adding 5 or 6 drops of 
any essential oil or oils, according to 
taste. This soap is valuable for all 
toilet purposes, for shaving, chaps, 
and all diseased conditions of the 
skin. It should not be used until it 
is thoroughly seasoned. The longer 
it is allowed to dry and season the 
better it becomes. 

Transparent Soap. — Any good 
white neutral soap may be rendered 
transparent by reducing it to shay- 
ings, adding one half its volume of 
alcohol, and setting the mixture in a 
warm place until the soap is dis- 
solved. When allowed to cool it has 
somewhat the appearance of rock 
candy. It may be perfumed and 
scented according to taste. 

Or shave 24 ounces of good hard 
yellow soap and add 1 pint of alco- 
hol. Simmer with gentle heat until 
dissolved. Remove from the fire, add 
1 ounce of almond or other essence, 
and stir vigorously with an egg 
beater to make a complete emulsion. 
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Pour into molds to cool. This gives 
a very cheap, pure soap of good ap- 
pearance, as it is nearly transparent. 
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Nothing betrays lack of .daintiness 
in personal care more than neglect 
of the hands and nails. Of course 
it is more difficult for some women to 
keep their nails clean and their hands 
soft, white, and free from blemishes 
than for others. But in the care of 
the hands immaculate cleanliness is 
imperative. They should never be 
washed except when it can be done 
thoroughly. Constantly rinsing them 
in cold water grinds the dirt in and 
ruins the texture of the skin, making 
it rough, coarse, and red. When ex- 
posed to hard usage, as in the rou- 
tine of housework, instead of fre- 
quently washing the hands in water, 
a few drops of oil should be rubbed 
into them. They should then be 
dusted over with talcum powder and 
wiped with a coarse towel. This will 
cleanse them and protect the flesh 
from growing callous. Lemon juice 
will remove stains. s 

The hands should always be washed 
in tepid water, and a good soap is 
an absolute necessity. It is also im- 
portant that the water be soft. 
Avoid washing the hands frequently 
with cheap laundry soap, washing 
powders, soft soap, or other powerful 
detergents. They tend to roughen, 
redden, and chap the skin. The best 
soap is none too good for the toilet. 
There are many brands on the mar- 
ket which are known to be good, and 
it is better not to experiment with 
those that are new and untried. Any 
hard, white, pure or neutral soap is 
suitable for the toilet. Hence it is 
not necessary to purchase special 
toilet soaps, which are usually expen- 
sive, however desirable they may 
seem to be. To test soap for toilet 
purposes, apply the tongue to it. If 
it contains free alkali, it will have a 
caustic or burning taste and should 
be avoided. Otherwise it is not likely 
to be injurious. 
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In cold weather or when the hands 
are very dirty rub a little pure lard 
or cold cream over them, and after- 
wards wash them with soap and 
water in the usual way. This has a 
tendency to keep the skin from crack- 
ing or chapping. The use of gloves, 
especially when gardening, driving, or 
walking in sun or wind, helps to pre- 
serve the softness of the hands and 
keep them clean. Sprinkling the 
hands with orris root or talcum pow- 
der before drawing on the gloves 
will counteract excessive perspira- 
tion. 

Redness and Burning. These 
troubles are caused by defective cir- 
culation. Attention should be given 
to the general health, and as a pre- 
ventive measure the hands should 
be protected from exposure to the 
weather—especially in the winter—by 
the use of a muff or by fur-lined 
gloves. Or two pairs of gloves may 
be worn, which will be found warmer 
than one pair lined. After the hands 
have been exposed to the cold they 
may be prevented from tingling by 
washing them in very warm water, 
and drying them carefully on a soft 
towel. The after effect will be a feel- 
ing of coolness, whereas the use of 
cold water causes a glow. 

Moist Hands.—If the hands are 
constantly moist from too free per- 
spiration, bathe them frequently 
either in salt water, which acts as 
a stimulant or tonic, or in a solution 
of vinegar or lemon juice, which acts 
as an astringent. 

Or rub them with a mixture of 
powdered alum and tannic acid, both 
of which have astringent properties. 

Or a little of this mixture may be 
dusted inside the gloves. 

But care should be taken not to 
use acid or astringent cosmetics 
oftener than is necessary, as they 
tend to overwork the pores of the 
skin and to produce injurious after 
effects. 

To Remove Stains from the 
Hands. — Substances recommended 
for removing stains from the hands 
are lemon juice, the juice of ripe 
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tomatoes, sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), chloride of lime, oxalic acid, 
fumes of sulphur, and various com- 
pounds of these. The following spe- 
cial directions may be noted: 

To Use Sulphuric Acid.—Dilute a 
few drops in 20 times its volume of 
water, and apply to stains with a 
brush. ‘Take care this does not touch 
a cut on the flesh or fall upon fab- 
rics of woolen or cotton, as it will 
take out their color and eat holes 
in them. 

To Use Oxalic Acid—Make a weak 
solution of oxalic acid and water, 
and apply with a brush or rag. Take 
care this does not get into any sores 
and cuts, as it will inflame them. On 
healthy skin its action is as mild as 
lemon juice. 

Or dampen the stain and hold it 
over the fumes of an old-fashioned 
sulphur match, freshly lighted. Or 
burn a small piece of sulphur out of 
doors and hold the stain in the fumes. 
Care must, of course, be taken not 
to burn the flesh or inhale the fumes 
of burning sulphur. 

The above are specially useful for 
fruit stains. 

To Remove Stubborn Stains.—Mix 
oxalic acid and cream of tartar in 
equal proportions, and keep the mix- 
ture in an old paper box among 
toilet articles. This box should be 
marked “ Poison,” and kept out of 
the reach of children. Wet the stain 
with warm water and sprinkle with 
this preparation, rubbing until the 
stain disappears. Then wash _ the 
hands with soap and rinse well. This 
will remove the most stubborn ink 
and dye stains. 

To Soften the Hands.—Keep on 
the toilet stand near the soap a dish 
of oatmeal, and rub it freely on tue 
hands after washing. This will 
cleanse and soften the skin. 

Or use corn meal in the same man- 
ner. 

Or keep at hand a quantity of 
clean white samd. The artificial sort, 
made by crushing quartz or flint 
stone and sold for filters, is pref- 
erable to sea sand or ordinary sand, 
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since it has sharper edges. Mix a 
handful of sand with hot soapsuds, 
and wash and rub the hands with 
this mixture for several minutes. 
The sand may be cleansed by pour- 
ing fresh water over it and draining 
through a filter. It can be used 
again and again. This method sof- 
tens and removes the calluses caused 
by housework. The hands may after- 
wards be rubbed with oatmeal or 
corn meal, as above, and treated with 
cold cream or some other simple 
lotion. 

Or a pair of white kid gloves may 
be turned inside out and brushed 
over with cold cream or any melted 
mixture of wax, oil, lard, or other 
unguent. These gloves may then be 
drawn on the hands and worn at 
night. 

Or the hands may be rubbed at 
night with cold cream, mutton tallow, 
or honey, and a large pair of gloves 
drawn on. In the morning the hands 
should be thoroughly washed with 
some good toilet soap, and rubbed 
with oatmeal or corn meal and any 
simple lotion. The following mix- 
tures are recommended to use with 
gloves at night to soften and whiten 
the hands: 

Put in a quart glass fruit jar 4 
pound of grated or shaved castile 
soap. Pour over this 4 pint of alco- 
hol, and let stand in a warm place, 
shaking frequently until the soap is 
dissolved. Add 1 ounce of glycerin 
and oil of almonds, perfume with a 
few drops of any essential oil, and 
seal tightly. 

Or put 4 pound of grated castile 
or other hard white soap in a dou- 
ble boiler; pour over it 1 gill of olive 
oil, and dissolve with gentle heat. 
Add 13 ounces of mutton tallow, mix 
thoroughly, remove from the fire, 
and add 2 fluid ounces of alcohol and 
a few drops of any essential oil as 
perfume. 

Or shave together in a flat glass 
dish or on a marble slab 1 ounce of 
spermaceti, 1 ounce of white wax, 
and 1 ounce of gum camphor, Mix 
with olive oil to a stiff paste. 
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Or mix 1 ounce of glycerin and 4 
ounce of ammonia with 4 ounce of 
rose water. 

Chapped Hands.—Substances_ rec- 
ommended for chapped hands may 
be distinguished as follows: solid un- 
guents, such as spermaceti and other 
forms of wax, lard, unsalted butter, 
mutton suet, tallow, and the like; 
liquid. unguents, such as_ glycerin, 
yolk of egg, honey, almond oil, lin- 
seed oil, and olive oil; various sub- 
stances which have specific soothing 
properties, as borax, bitter almonds, 
bran (decoction of), balsam of fir, 
camphor, sal soda, carbolic acid, 
quince seed, raisins, oatmeal; various 
flavoring and coloring extracts and 
perfumes. 

The objects sought in using these 
substances are as follows: 

The solid and liquid unguents are 
employed to hold the specific reme- 
dial agent in suspension, and to give 
consistency to the mass so as to make 
it easier to apply them; also to pre- 
vent their speedy evaporation. The 
various remedial agents are selected 
according to their several properties 
and the results desired. These vary 
in their effects with different indi- 
viduals and also according to the 
condition of the skin. A little expe- 
rience will indicate which to employ 
under given conditions. Coloring ex- 
tracts and perfume may, of course, 
be used according to taste. With 
these thoughts in mind it is an easy 
matter to prepare a stock of emolli- 
ents suited to one’s ideas and expe- 
rience, based upon a solid unguent 
if a paste or salve is desired, or upon 
a liquid unguent if a lotion is pre- 
ferred, and containing such remedial 
agents, coloring matter, etc., as are 
desired. 

Glycerin for the Hands.—Glycerin 
may be used pure or scented with 
any essential oil. Rub on the hands 
at night with the same motion as 
when washing them, either before or 
after the hands have been chapped, 
or apply immediately after they have 
been chilled by exposure. Soft cham- 
ois-skin gloves worn at night will 
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prevent this and other preparations 
from making grease spots on bed 
linen. 

To soften and whiten the hands, 
use a mixture of two thirds glycerin 
and one third rose water. 

Or, to prepare glycerin paste for 
toilet use, put 1 ounce of any good 
transparent toilet soap in 4 ounces of 
soft water or rose water, and add 5 
ounces of glycerin. Dissolve all with 
gentle heat, stir in 20 ounces of ad- 
ditional glycerin, pour into a glass 
fruit jar, and when nearly cold per- 
fume with a few drops of any essen- 
tial oil. 

Or simmer with gentle heat in a 
double boiler 1 ounce of glycerin, 2 
ounces of olive oil, and 2 drams of 
spermaceti. Apply to the hands 
night and morning. 

Or mix 3 ounces of glycerin, 1 yolk 
of egg, and 30 grains of carbolic 
acid, and beat up to an emulsion 
with an egg beater. Rub into the 
skin several times daily. 

Or simmer 1 dram of quince seed 
in 4 pint of boiling water for 10 
or 15 minutes; strain out the quince 
mucilage through a piece of cheese 
cloth, and to it add 1 ounce of glyc- 
erin, 1 ounce of borax, and 6 ounces 
of soft water or rose water. Apply 
to the hands two or three times a 
day. 

Bran for the Hands.—Boil a small 
quantity of bran in a linen bag. Put 
both the juice and the boiled bran in 
the washbowl, add warm or hot wa- 
ter, and wash the hands with or with- 
out soap. This is perhaps the best 
and simplest treatment for the red- 
ness, dryness, and roughness caused 
by housework. and exposure. After 
washing, the hands may be rubbed 
with a few drops of honey or a lo- 
tion composed of 4+ pound of honey, 
+ pound of sal soda, and 1 pint of 
water. Mix well and heat without 
boiling. 

Linseed Oil for the Hands.—This 
is good for chapped hands, and also 
for burns and sprains. It has the 
advantage of being cheap and almost 
always available. 
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Honey for the Hands.——This may 
be used when the skin is dry, hard, 
and rough. Moisten the hands and 
rub the honey in well. After a while 
wash them thoroughly in bran water 
or some other liquid preparation, and 
they will be perfectly clean and soft. 

Camphor for Chapped Hands.— 
Camphor cakes or balls, to prevent 
chapped hands, may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Melt 3 drams of spermaceti and 4 
drams of white wax. Add 1 ounce of 
almond oil. Moisten 3 drams of 
camphor with spirits of wine, and 
mix up all together. Run this into 
molds or make up into balls in the 
same manner as butter balls are 
made. 

Or, for an ointment, melt together 
gum camphor, 3 drams; beeswax, 3 
drams; olive oil, 2 ounces. Apply 
at night, and wear chamois - skin 
gloves. 

Other Remedies for Chapped 
Hands.—Mix white wax, 4 drams; 
olive oil, 2 drams; spermaceti, 18 
grains. 

Or unsalted butter, + pound; rose 
water, 1 wineglassful; yolks of eggs, 
2; honey, 1 tablespoonful. Mix and 
stir in finely ground oatmeal to make 
a paste of the consistency of butter. 
Apply at night and wear gloves. 

Or use almond paste instead of 
oatmeal in the last. 

Or mix equal parts of white mut- 
ton tallow, unsalted butter, beeswax, 
and stoned raisins. Simmer until the 
raisins are dried up but not burned. 
Strain into molds to cool. This prep- 
aration smarts chapped hands, but 
quickly heals them. 

Camphor Ice.— Oil of sweet al- 
monds, 1 ounce; spermaceti, 2 
ounces; white wax, 1 ounce; cam- 
phor, 4 ounce. Melt these ingredi- 
ents in a double boiler, and pour in 
molds of proper size and form. 

Powder for the Hands.—Common 
starch reduced to powder by grind- 
ing with a knife or in a pestle is a 
good substitute for talcum powder 
for the hands. This is always at 
hand. When taking the hands out of 


suds or dishwater, or after washing 
them when they have been chilled 
by exposure, rinse them thoroughly, 
wipe them, and apply the. starch ~ 
while they are still damp, covering 
the whole surface. This is cheap, 
conyenient, and easy to try. 
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Finger Nails.— The condition of 
the finger nails is one of the best 
tests of the care given to the toilet. 
Well-groomed finger nails are, as far 
as they go, a mark of refinement. 
Needless to say, the toilet for any 
social occasion is not complete until 
the nails have been thoroughly cleaned, 
trimmed, and, if possible, manicured. 
Young men are usually the worst 
offenders in this respect, and they 
would often have cause to blush if- 
they should hear the comments 
caused by their appearances in so- 
ciety with finger nails “ decorated in 
mourning.” 

Machinists and others whose work 
tends to cause the finger nails to be- 
come grimy will find it helpful to in- 
sert a little lard or cold cream under 
the nails each morning. Housewives 
will find this a good plan when 
blacking stoves. 

The most useful article for use on 
the nails is a small orange stick, 
which can be obtained for a trifle at 
any drug store. With this the nails 
can be cleaned each time the hands 
are washed and the skin which ad- 
heres to the nails carefully pushed 
back. This may also be done with 
a dry towel. It will prevent the skin 
from cracking about the roots of the 
nails and forming hangnails. This 
method practiced daily will greatly 
improve the general appearance of 
the hands. 

The nails should never be bitten. 
By this practice the appearance of 
the hands may be spoiled for life. 
To prevent children from biting their 
nails, rub a little bitter aloes on the 
tips of the fingers. If this does not 
effect a cure, tie glove tips upon 
them until the habit is given up. 
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Ingrowing Nails.—The finger nails 
do not often grow in, but when this 
happens a notch cut in the middle of 
the nail will have a tendency to draw 
it up from the sides. 

Manicuring the Nails. — Special 
are and training must be bestowed 
upon the nails, as their condition in 
regard to shape, color, and texture 
of skin makes or mars the loveliest 
hand. 

It is within the power of any wom- 
an possessed of average ability to be- 
come her own manicure. It takes 
only a few minutes each day to put 
the nails in perfect condition, and 
properly kept nails are indications of 
refinement. A manicure outfit will 
cost two or three dollars. Buy good 
instruments to begin with. You will 
need a flexible file, emery boards, 
buffer, orange sticks, cuticle knife, 
curved needle-pointed scissors, nail 
scissors, some red paste and white 
nail powder, and a good bleach of 
glycerin, rose water, and oxalic acid. 

Begin by shaping the nail with the 
file. When you have finished one 
hand, the fingers should be dipped 
into a bowl of lukewarm water, into 
which has been poured a few drops 
of some pleasant antiseptic as lister- 
ine or peroxide of hydrogen. Let 
them remain in this some time to 
soften the cuticle, and then dry them 
with a soft towel. 

With the point of the orange stick 
clean the nail, dipping the stick in 
the bleach if this is necessary. 
Loosen the skin around the nail with 
the cuticle knife. This skin should 
be lifted up, and not pushed down 
and back, as the latter mouvement 
cracks and splits the cuticle. Keep 
dipping the knife in the water, as it 
helps to lift up the cuticle, which 
must be well raised before it is cut. 
Now use the cuticle scissors, and try 
to trim the cuticle in one piece, oth- 
erwise you are likely to have ragged 
edges and hangnails. 

Be extremely careful about this 
special part of the treatment, for the 
nail may be altogether spoiled by a 
too zealous use of the cuticle knife 
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and scissors. Use your red paste 
sparingly, and rub it well into the 
nails with the palm of your hand. It 
is better to dip the fingers in the wa- 
ter again and dry thoroughly, as you 
cannot polish a wet nail. Cut off a 
hangnail with the nail scissors, and 
smooth the edge of the nail with the 
emery boards. Dip the buffer or pol- 
isher in the nail powder. Place the 
center of the buffer on the nail, and 
rub slightly. 

In a short time you will find it 
very easy to manicure your own nails. 

To Whiten the Nails. — First 
cleanse and soften the nails by soak- 
ing in soft water in which a little 
pure toilet soap has been dissolved, 
and then dip the fingers into a mix- 
ture composed of 2 drams of diluted 
sulphuric acid, 1 dram of tincture of 
myrrh, and 4 ounces of soft water. 
Rinse with clear water and polish. 

Or, to remove stains and discolor- 
ations, moisten a chamois buffer or 
a piece of chamois in a mixture of 
lemon juice and water, or vinegar, 
and water. Dip it into powdered 
pumice stone or putty powder, and 
apply carefully until the stain is re- 
moved. But rub as little as possible, 
and do not use these substances 
oftener than is necessary, as their 
constant use tends to make the nails 
thick and coarse. 

To Toughen the Nails—Mix 8 
grains of pure rectified tar with 4 
ounce of cold cream, rectified lard, 
or suet. Apply liberally to the nails 
at night and draw on a pair of loose 
gloves. 

To Polish the Nails.—Apply, with 
a chamois buffer, a mixture of 1 
ounce each of finély powdered emery 
and cinnabar, softened with olive oil, 
almond oil, or the essential oil of bit- 
ter almonds. 

Diseases of the Nails.—Splinters 
under the nails which cannot easily 
be drawn out by pincers may be re- 
moved by softening the nail with pot- 
ash lye diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of water. Apply this with a 
brush, then scrape the nail until the 
splinter is laid bare and can be re- 
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moved. To check the action of the The white spots which superstitious 
lye when necessary rinse with clear people, half in fun, sometimes say 
water and apply vinegar or lemon are produced by having told lies, are 
juice. In all cases, however, when caused by air getting under the nails 
foreign bodies get under the nails, it during their growth and being con- 
is best to consult a physician. fined there. 
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Recipes for the Toilet.—The enor- 
mous array of mixtures of all sorts 
for the toilet evinces equally the 
popular interest in these recipes, and 
the whims, caprices, and vagaries of 
their makers. At first glance the 
number and yariety of recipes rec- 
ommended by standard authorities 
is bewildering. A careful study of 
these preparations, however, and their 
tabulation in the form of charts for 
comparison, discloses the fact that 
the number of remedial agents con- 
tained in them is relatively small. 
The various forms in which these 
recipes appear are merely so many 
attempts to attract the notice of the 
public, whether by appealing to its 
taste or its convenience. The same 
ingredients, for example, may be 
compounded so as to form washes, 
lotions, emulsions, creams, or pastes, 
according to the degree of dilution 
preferred by the individual user. 
Standard recipes differ also by vary- 
ing the proportions of the same in- 
gredients recommended. Very often 
these ingredients will be the same 
with the exception of the perfumes. 
Needless to say the latter may be 
varied to suit the preference of the 
user. 

There are, of course, certain stand- 
ard types of toilet preparations. 
These vary according to the different 


bases, remedial agents, and the kind 
and amount of liquids employed for 
diluting them. A few words on each 
of these subjects will assist the read- 
er in making a satisfactory selection. 

To Save Money.—Practical sugges- 
tions and instructions for preparing 
all kinds of toilet preparations are 
of universal interest and value. Many 
toilet preparations made according 
to recipes given in this section are 
widely advertised for sale. The cost 
of advertising these articles and plac- 
ing them upon the market is usually 
from 50 to 80 per cent of their retail 
price. The purchaser has to pay all 
this in addition to the original cost 
of the ingredients and the labor of 
compounding. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible to tell what the ingredients are 
or whether they are of good quality. 
Very often they are injurious and 
even poisonous. Adulteration and 
substitution are very common. Any- 
one can save from 75 to 95 per cent 
on the cost of these by compounding 
them himself. He will know exactly 
what the preparations are composed 
of, and also that the ingredients are 
fresh and of good quality. 

To Make Money.—Some persons, 
however, have little skill in com- 
pounding, or have not the time or 
the proper facilities for the work. 
While anyone can prepare these arti- 
cles, it is, of course, true that a per- 
son may become very expert by giv- 
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ing special time and attention to 
them, and especially by the practice 
of making up prescriptions in fairly 
large quantities. Hence anyone who 
has an aptitude for work of this kind 
can make a good deal of money by 
preparing these articles in quantity, 
putting them up neatly in jars, bot- 
tles, boxes, etc., and affixing to them 
neat printed labels. These can be 
sold on shares at the local stores, or 
bought by friends and neighbors, or 
peddled from house to house by em- 
ploying young people on a commis- 
sion basis. Mail-order business can 
also be worked up for the sale of 
these preparations. The recipes are 
taken from the formulas of manufac- 
turers of standard toilet articles. 
Such preparations also make a very 
popular bazaar at a church fair. The 
work of compounding them in such 
cases can be delegated to a com- 
mittee. 

Bases.— The standard bases for 
solid and semifluid preparations, as 
pastes, creams, and emulsions, are 
white wax, spermaceti, suet, lard, 
yolk or white of egg, and various 
soaps. 

Animal fats, as lards, suet, and 
the like, must be specially refined and 
prepared for toilet purposes. This 
may be done at home by melting and 
simmering the fat slowly with gentle 
heat, and straining it through linen 
one or more times. On the farm 
these animal fats are easily cbtained 
and consequently inexpensive, but 
unless alcohol or other preservatives 
are mixed with them they tend to 
become rancid. Hence small quanti- 
ties at a time should be prepared, 
and care should be taken not to em- 
ploy such preparations when they 
become in the least degree sour. The 
same caution applies to compounds 
containing the white or yolk of eggs 
and honey. 

White wax, spermaceti, castile and 
other soaps as bases are free from 
these objections, and recipes contain- 
ing them are to be preferred when 
such ingredients can conveniently be 
obtained. In compounding recipes 
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having these solid unguents as bases 
they are first melted slowly with gen- 
tle heat, and while in a melted con- 
dition the other ingredients are 
added. They may also be “cut” or 
dissolved in alcohol and spirits. 

Liquid Bases.—Certain toilet prepa- 
rations, as emulsions, lotions, washes, 
and the like, omit the above solids 
or employ them only in small quanti- 
ties, and in their place use certain 
oils and other liquids as bases. The 
principal liquid bases are almond oil, 
olive oil, glycerin, honey, and the 
like. These have a double value: they 
tend to soothe and also to feed the 
skin. They are, therefore, among the 
most deservedly popular of all ingre- 
dients. 

Other Bases—Gum arabic, quince 
seed, and white paste are also em- 
ployed as bases when a certain de- 
gree of adhesiveness is desired, as in 
the preparation of bandoline and 
pomades for the hair and _ beard. 
The quince seeds are prepared by 
simmering them gently in rose water 
until they form a stiff jell. This 
must then be strained through a fine 
sieve to remove the hulls. Gum 
arabic may be dissolved in warm 
water. 

Bases of Powders.—Wheat starch 
is the standard base for homemade 
toilet powders, but other materials 
often employed are fuller’s earth, 
French chalk, and pearl white. Al- 
mond meal, like almond oil, has the 
double property of serving as a base 
and also as a remedial agent. 

Remedial Agents.—This term is 
employed to describe certain ingre- 
dients used in toilet preparations 
which have specific curative proper- 
ties. Some of the bases already men- 
tioned, notably almonds, fall also un- 
der this heading. Among others of 
especial value may be noted sub- 
stances which soothe and feed the 
skin, as the yolk of egg, honey, and 
cocoa butter; substances which are 
mildly astringent, as lemon juice, 
alum, spirits, and benzoin; and other 
specifics, as glycerin, camphor, and 
sulphur, whose action varies with dif- 
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ferent persons. These agents are in 
most cases of a harmless character 
except when otherwise stated. 

Mineral Agents.—The use of min- 
eral drugs in toilet preparations can- 
not be too earnestly deprecated. In 
many cases they are immediately 
harmful, and defeat the very object 
for which they are intended, as in the 
case of bismuth, which frequently 
blackens the skin. All compounds 
and preparations containing lead in 
any form are positively dangerous 
and sometimes give rise to blood poi- 
son. ‘These mineral compounds are 
often recommended as heroic reme- 
dies, to be tried when other measures 
have failed; as, for example, for the 
removal of obstinate freckles, moles, 
pimples, and similar disfigurements. 
They are very common in hair dyes 
and pomades, and are too often em- 
ployed under delusion, caused by the 
misleading statements of friends, 
beauty doctors, or others, and by 
publishers of otherwise reputable 
books. 

Two statements we desire to ear- 
nestly make and stand by: first, 
mineral drugs in toilet preparations 
are dangerous; and, secondly, they 
are not necessary. The simple and 
harmless remedies hereinafter given, 
if patiently and skillfully applied ac- 
cording to directions, will, in due 
course of time, accomplish the results 
intended, and develop the most per- 
fect complexion that the individual 
is capable of. 

The use of mineral drugs, on the 
other hand, whatever the immediate 
benefits derived from: them may ap- 
pear to be, will in the end defeat its 
own object by producing after ef- 
fects ruinous to the complexion, and 
the last state of the deluded indi- 
vidual who employs them will indeed 
be worse than the first. 

Diluents or Vehicles. — Distilled 
water, various perfumed toilet wa- 
ters, as rose water, together with al- 
cohol, rectified spirits of wine, and 
other spirits, are the liquids most 
often recommended for diluting 
toilet preparations to the consistency 
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of creams, lotions, washes, and the 
like. : 

Distilled water may be prepared at 
home by attaching a tube to the 
spout of the tealkettle, immersing as 
much of its length as possible in a 
basin of water shielded from the fire 
and kept cold, if convenient, with ice, 
and collecting the condensed steam 
at the opposite end of the tube in 
a fruit jar or other receptacle. The 
object of this process is to remove all 
impurities held in suspension, as lime 
and other minerals which are found 
in hard water; also vegetable and 
animal matter and other impurities. 
In winter clean snow, melted, is 
equivalent to distilled water. Rain 
water collected in a clean vessel is 
a good substitute. The ordinary wa- 
ter supply, softened if necessary by 
means elsewhere recommended, will 
usually answer every purpose. Elder- 
flower water, orange-flower water, 
and other perfumed toilet waters are 
often recommended, but rose water 
or plain distilled or soft water may 
be used as a substitute, if preferred, 
in all cases. 

Perfumes.—Substances used as per- 
fumes commonly occur in_ several 
forms, i. e., the attar or essential oil, 
the essence, and the tincture or the 
“water,” depending upon the degree 
of dilution. They can also be ob- 
tained in powdered form, as in 
sachets. The most convenient form 
in which to purchase perfumes is the 
otto or attar, i.e., the essential oil. 
This may be purchased in small 
quantity and employed according to 
taste, a few drops being sufficient to 
perfume most toilet preparations in 
quantities suitable for domestic use. 
The scent of these perfumes is fa- 
miliar to most persons, but they can 
easily be inspected at a drug store 
and a selection can be made, It is 
not necessary, of course, to purchase 
or have on hand each and all the 
different perfumes recommended. In 
fact, perfumes are now used very 
much less than they were formerly, 
and a strong scent of cologne, musk, 
or other odor about an individual is 
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regarded as a mark of vulgarity. 
Many ladies who enjoy perfumes 
compromise by selecting any particu- 
lar odor they prefer, as violet, rose, 
lavender, or heliotrope, and employ 
this exclusively in the toilet. Any 
of the essential oils may be substi- 
tuted freely for the others, and the 
quantity may be varied to suit the 
taste as determined by experiment. 

Coloring Matters. — The standard 
coloring matters employed for lip 
salve, rouge, cold cream, and the like 
are as follows: for rose pink or red, 
alkanet root or dragon’s blood; for 
yellow or orange, palm oil or annotto; 
for blue, finely powdered indigo; for 
green, spinach leaves. Other coloring 
matter, as the various lakes and 
other mineral substances, are inten- 
tionally omitted. 

Utensils Required.— The utensils 
required in compounding the follow- 
ing recipes are usually at hand in 
every household. A small pair of 
druggist’s scales or balances is a 
great convenience, and will be found 
useful in many ways. <A graduate 


glass, marked for the measurement . 


of fluid ounces, is also useful, and 
can be obtained of any druggist or 
dealer in photographic materials. A 
glass of the size of 4 or 8 ounces may 
be obtained at from 25 cents or less 
to 50 cents. 

In addition to the above a small 
spatula or thin, broad-bladed, flexi- 
ble knife, a small mortar and pestle, 
and one or two short pieces of glass 
tube or rod for stirring, will be 
found conyenient. Ordinary porce- 
lain-lined saucepans are the best re- 
ceptacles in which to melt and mix 
the necessary ingredients. A double 
boiler is convenient, but if this can- 
not be had, a large saucepan may be 
partly filled with water, and a small- 
er one containing the ingredients to 
be melted placed within it so that 
the water will reach part way up the 
sides. A few nails or other solid ob- 
jects placed in the bottom of the 
large saucepan will raise the small 
one so as to permit the water to cir- 
culate freely beneath it, In this way 
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the ingredients may be melted with- 
out danger of burning or sticking to 
the pan. Care must be taken that 
the water in the outer saucepan does 
not all evaporate or boil up and flood 
the inner one. 

Directions for Compounding. — 
First place the solid or liquid con- 
stituents used as a base in a double 
boiler or saucepan, as above sug- 
gested. Simmer with a gentle heat, 
but without boiling. When the solids 
are melted and the mass is warm 
enough to flow freely, first put in the 
coloring matter, if any, and simmer 
until the color has been fully incor: 
porated. Next strain through linen 
while still hot. 

Return the mixture to the double 
boiler, and while hot add such spe- 
cific remedial agents as the oil of 
bitter almonds, honey, glycerin, ben- 
zoin, lemon juice, alum, ete. 

If rose water or distilled water is 
to be added to form an emulsion, lo- 
tion, or wash, take the mixture off 
the fire and add the water gradually, 
stirring briskly with a spoon or egg 
beater to insure forming a_ perfect 
emulsion. The last ingredient to be 
added is always the perfume, and 
this should be done after the mixture 
has cooled somewhat, but before it 
sets. Perfumes are volatile, and if 
added to a heated mixture are likely 
to be wasted by evaporation. 

Compounding of Pastes and Pow- 
ders.—The above instructions apply 
especially to liquid compounds. The 
solid constituents of pastes may be 
rubbed together in a mortar, and 
kneaded with the hands or with a 
spatula on a marble or metal slab, a 
clean piece of zinc, or a kneading 
board. In some cases an egg beater 
can be employed if the consistency of 
the mixture will allow it. Almonds 
for pastes may be reduced in a mor- 
tar to the proper consistency by 
moistening them with rose water and 
grinding them with a pestle, or by 
heating them with water in a sauce- 
pan until the mass assumes a granu- 
lar consistency, somewhat similar to 
cooked oatmeal. Both methods are 
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employed, but the former is the more 
common. The materials for toilet 
powders may be compounded by sim- 
ple mixture in a mortar or other suit- 
able receptacle. 

General Suggestions—We would 
suggest to the novice that it will be 
well to first prepare a small quantity 
of some good toilet powder (prefera- 
bly based on wheat starch), a good 
cold cream, and, if desired, one of 
the liquid emulsions or lotions as a 
wash for the face and hands. 

Other preparations, as _ pastes, 
rouge, aromatic vinegar, and the like, 
may be made up as occasion de- 
mands. 
matters will, of course, need no sug- 
gestions. 

Tables.—A number of tables have 
been prepared which contain practi- 
cally all the standard recipes for the 
toilet in use by beauty doctors and 
others in all parts of the world. An 
exception to this statement has al- 
ready been noted; all recipes contain- 
ing preparations of lead and other 
injurious mineral drugs have been 
absolutely excluded. A list of the 
different ingredients is given at the 
left of the table, and the name of 
each preparation is quoted at the 
top. Under each name and opposite 
the names of the different ingredients 
will be found the amount of each to 
be employed. General directions for 
compounding the following recipes 
have already been given. Special di- 
rections follow each table when nec- 
essary. 


SIMPLE HOME PREPARATIONS 


The following simple homemade 
preparations are suggested in addi- 
tion to the more elaborate receipts 
given. later: 

To Remove Freckles. — Prepara- 
tions recommended for the removal 
of freckles are usually of an acid 
character containing alum, lemon 
juice, horse-radish, buttermilk, and 
the like; also mineral drugs, as salts 
of lead, mercury, bismuth, and oth- 
ers. It cannot be too clearly stated 


Persons experienced in these~ 
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that all such preparations are dis- 
tinctly injurious to the complexion, 
and their frequent use is not to be 
recommended. Most young persons 
of light complexion are annoyed by 
freckles, but these ordinarily pass 
away in later life, and the wisest pos- 
sible course is to pay little attention 
to them and allow nature to effect a 
cure. The application of prepara- 
tions advertised to remove freckles, 
the ingredients of which are un- 
known, should be avoided lest they 
contain bismuth, which is liable to 
blacken the skin, or lead or mercury, 
which are active mineral poisons. 
The following recipes, the active 
principles of which are principally 
animal or vegetable acids, are less in- , 
jurious; but it must be borne in 
mind that all cosmetics of an as- 
tringent nature do their work by 
contracting the pores, which thus be- 
come weakened and in time are un- 
able to discharge their natural func- 
tions. The result may be, in later 
life, wrinkles and sallowness, and the 
last state of the complexion may be 
distinctly worse than the first. 

Grate a fresh horse-radish root very 
fine, cover with fresh buttermilk, and 
let stand over night. Strain through 
cheese cloth, and wash the face 
night and morning with the resulting 
liquor. 

Or squeeze the juice of a lemon 
into half a tumbler of water, and use 
two or three times daily as a face 
wash. 

Or dissolve in lemon juice as much 
sugar as it will hold, and apply with 
a soft brush frequently until the 
freckles disappear. 

Or apply a lotion containing glyc- 
erin, but this is hardly a specific. 

Or mix 2 ounces of lemon juice 
with 1 dram of confectioner’s sugar 
or powdered rock candy and 4 dram 
of powdered borax. Let stand for 
4 or 5 days, shaking occasionally, and 
apply with a camel’s-hair brush two 
or three times a day. 

Or to 1 pint of distilled soft 
water add 1 dram of sal ammoniac 
and 4 ounce of cologne. Rub on the 
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face and hands two or three times 
daily. 

Or dissolve in 4 drams of rose wa- 
ter 1 dram of muriate of ammonia, 
and apply two or three times a day 
with a camel’s-hair brush. 

Or put in a double boiler 1 ounce 
of grated Venice soap and 1 ounce 
of pure soft water (or distilled wa- 
ter); melt with gentle heat and con- 
tinue the heating until the water is 
evaporated and only the melted soap 
remains. Remove from the fire, and 
stir in } ounce of lemon juice, 4 
ounce of oil of bitter almonds, 3} 
ounce of deliquidated oil of tartar, 
and 3 drops of oil rhodium. This is 
said to be a recipe of the celebrated 
Mme. de Maintenon, the mistress of 
Louis XIV of France. 

Or this mixture can be prepared 
by grating the soap, pouring over it 
the lemon juice and other ingredi- 
ents, exposing it to direct sunlight, 
and shaking occasionally until it is of 
the right consistency. Apply to the 
face at night. 

Or mix } pint of tincture of tolu, 
34 pint of tincture of benzoin, and 4 
ounce of oil of rosemary. Put a tea- 
spoonful of this mixture in one 
fourth tumblerful of pure soft water, 
and apply to the face with a soft 
sponge two or three times a day. 

Or put in a glass fruit jar or bot- 
tle 6 ounces of fresh oxgall. Add 2 
ounces of rock candy, 2 ounces of 
rock salt, 13 scruples of camphor, 1 
dram of borax, and 14 scruples of 
burned alum. (But remember that 
this is an heroic remedy.) Apply with 
a brush or sponge at night, and wash 
the face thoroughly next morning. 

Or mix 2 ounces each of aqua am- 
monia, sweet oil, and limewater. 

But none of these preparations can 
be regarded as desirable lotions for 
regular or frequent use. 

Cucumber Milk.— Slice three or 
four large cucumbers with the skin 
on, add 3 pint of water, boil, stir to 
a soft pulp, cool, and strain. Mix 
14 ounces of this cucumber juice, 14 
ounces of 95 per cent alcohol, and 4 
ounce of grated castile soap. Let 
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stand in a warm place over night; 
next day add 8 ounces more of the 
cucumber juice, 1 ounce of oil of 
sweet almonds, 20 drops of tincture 
of benzoin, and 5 grains of boracic 
acid. Shake well before using, and 
apply to the face two or three times 
a day with a soft cloth or sponge. 

Milk for the Skin—New milk, 
skimmed milk, and buttermilk each 
possess properties peculiar to it- 
self, and they all make useful and 
simple washes having a general emol- 
lient action on the skin. If used 
daily they tend to make the skin soft, 
smooth, and white, and to preserve it 
from the effects of exposure to 
weather. Buttermilk is useful for 
freckles and acne, and relieves itch- 
ing and local irritations of the skin. 
Pure, fresh cream is a simple and 
effective preventive of chapped hands 
and lips, and is excellent to cure 
these evils. 

Milk as a cosmetic may be im- 
proved by infusing in it freshly 
grated horse-radish, or infusing in 
new milk or buttermilk a quantity of 
flowers of sulphur. These are useful 
remedies for freckles and other dis- 
colorations and slight eruptions of 
the skin. 

Or mix flowers of sulphur with a 
little new milk and let stand an hour 
or two to settle. Pour off the milk 
from the sediment, and rub well into 
the skin before washing. This mix- 
ture is for immediate use only, and 
must be prepared daily. It may be 
prepared at night with evening milk 
and used the next morning, but not 
afterwards. Two or three table- 
spoonfuls are all that need be pre- 
pared at a time. 

Or boil 1 cupful of fine Scotch oat- 
meal—not breakfast food—in 1 pint 
of boiling water until it forms a 
clear liquid. Use a double boiler, or 
place the saucepan containing the 
oatmeal in an open kettle or pan of 
boiling water to prevent sticking or 
burning. Strain the clear liquid 
through a cloth, boil again, and 
strain a second time. Add rose wa- 
ter, elder-flower water, or orange- 
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flower water until the liquor has the 
consistency of milk. Add a few 
drops of your favorite perfume, and 
bottle for use. 

Lemon Juice.—Dilute fresh lemon 
juice with five or six times its volume 
of pure soft water. This, however, 
should not be used too frequently on 
account of its acid quality and tend- 
ency to impair the work of the pores 
of the skin. It may, however, be 
used on occasion to relieve itching or 
local irritation. 

Or mix equal parts of lemon juice, 
toilet water, and alcohol. Let stand 
over night, pour off the clear liquid, 
and strain through silk or linen. 

Kalydor.— Dissolve 2 drams of 
tincture of benzoin in 1 pint of rose 
water, and use as a face wash for the 
complexion. 

Magnesia Cream.—Mix fine pow- 
dered magnesia with rose water to a 
thin cream, dip the face in warm wa- 
ter to open the pores, apply a glyc- 
erin lotion, and afterwards apply the 
magnesia cream. Let dry and re- 
move with a soft towel. 

Or dissolve fuller’s earth in water, 
stir well, then let it settle, and use 
once or twice daily. 

Honey.—Honey is a favorite in- 
gredient in various lotions under the 
name of “honey water,” “balsam of 
heney,” and the like. The term 
“honey water” is also applied to 
certain combinations of perfumes 
that do not, in fact, contain honey. 

To prepare honey water from 
honey, put in a 2-quart fruit jar 4 
ounces of pure .white honey with 4 
ounce of fresh grated lemon peel, 4 
ounce each of calamayta, benzoin, and 
storax, + ounce of cloves, and 4 ounce 
of nutmeg. Add 2 ounces each of 
rose water and elder-flower water and 
12 fluid ounces of 95 per cent alcohol. 
Let stand 3 or 4 days, shaking fre- 
quently, run through a filter, and bot- 
tle for use. 

Or, for balsam of honey, mix: with 
gentle heat 8 ounces of pure white 
honey and 2 ounces of best quality 
glycerin. Let stand until cool, stir in 
2 fluid ounces of 95 per cent alcohol, 
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and add 10 drops of the essence of 
ambergris. 

Glycerin.—When pure, glycerin is 
a colorless viscid liquid, having a 
sweet taste and without odor. All 
the ordinary fats contain glycerin, 
which is produced by treating animal - 
fats with alkalies, such as caustic 
soda or potash, as is done in the 
manufacture of soap. Glycerin is a 
by-product of soap factories. It may 
also be produced by treating fats 
with superheated steam, as is done in 
the manufacture of candles. Hence 
glycerin is also a by-product of can- 
dle factories. 

Glycerin mixes freely with water, 
and pure glycerin absorbs about one 
half its own weight from the atmos- 
phere. It is an excellent solvent, and 
is an important ingredient of po- 
mades, toilet soaps, and cosmetics. 
Glycerin is recommended as a lotion 
for irritation of the skin and for 
itching; also as a preventive against 
sunburn, chaps, and redness from 
exposure to the weather. A prepa- 
ration of 1 ounce of glycerin to 19 
ounces of pure soft water is about 
right for regular use as a face wash, 
and is an excellent vehicle in which 
to dissolve various remedies. 

Or 1 ounce of glycerin to 9 ounces 
of water may be used for chapped 
hands and lips, or whenever a strong 
solution is desired. 

Borax.—Dissolve 5 drams of borax 
in 1 pint of pure soft or distilled wa- 
ter, and use as a wash for sore gums 
or nipples, boils, or any other irrita- 
tion of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane. 

Or combine borax with glycerin in 
the proportion of 6 drams of borax 
and 13 ounces of pure glycerin; add 
16 ounces of rose water. This may 
be used regularly as a face wash. 

Or mix ? ounce of powdered borax 
with 1 ounce of pure glycerin and 16 
ounces of camphor oil. Apply to the 
face with a soft cloth or sponge two 
or three times a day; let dry, and 
rinse with clear water. 

Or to 1 ounce of glycerin add 2 
ounces of fresh lemon juice, 1 pint 
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of pure distilled water, and 1 pint of 
rose water. Apply to the face sey- 
eral times a day and let dry before 
rinsing. 

Lotions for Tan or Sunburn.— 
These are based principally on oil of 
almonds, with the addition of castile 
soap and rock candy, and contain 
various remedial agents, including 
astringents, as alum and lemon juice, 
also benzoin, tincture of tolu, tartar 
oil, ox gall, and the like. They are 
diluted usually with aleskol or any 
perfumed toilet water, for which 
plain distilled or soft water may be 
substituted. And they may be per- 
fumed with any essential oil or es- 
sence preferred. Apply any of these 
lotions to the face with a _ small 
sponge or a soft-linen rag. Let it 
dry on without rubbing, and after- 
wards wash the face with soft warm 
water. 

The following is a simple remedy 
for tan or sunburn: apply peroxide 
of hydrogen, pouring a teaspoonful 
or more in the palm of the hand, and 
applying it equally over the hands, 
arms, and face. 
rubbing. After it is thoroughly dry, 
apply any good lotion. This will 
rapidly bleach the skin without in- 
juring the most delicate complexion. 


Let it dry without | 
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bly the nut or kernel of the almond, 
of which there are two sorts: the 
sweet and the bitter. The almond is 
the fruit of a tree very similar to the 
peach tree. It is cultivated exten- 
sively in southern Europe, and is now 
grown largely in California. Al- 
monds are much cheaper now than 
they were formerly, and are likely to 
become cheaper still. The almond 
contains two active principles: an 
odorless fixed oil of a light color, 
which is obtained by pressure; and 
the oil of bitter almonds, which is a 
volatile oil obtained by crushing bit- 
ter almonds in cold water and by dis- 
tillation. This latter oil is colorless, 
limpid, and has the distinctive odor 
of bitter almonds, similar to that of 
prussic acid.. It sometimes contains 
prussic acid, in which case, if taken 
internally even in minute quantities, 
it is a deadly poison. 

The ordinary almonds of commerce 
are sweet almonds of the _ thin- 
shelled varieties. They contain about 
50 per cent or more of almond oil, 
which may be extracted by boiling in 
water or by softening the. kernels 
with water or other liquid, rubbing 
them in a mortar, and mixing the 
resulting mass with various other in- 
gredients. Or the oils of commerce 
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ALMOND MILK CREAM AND PASTE 


Almond Preparations.—The prime 
favorite among all ingredients of the 
various toilet preparations is proba- 
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may be utilized. Preparations of al- 
monds for toilet purposes are va- 
riously known as “milk of almonds,” 
“almond cream,” “almond paste,” 
and the like. They are likewise 
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known as English, French, or other 
‘milk of roses,” and by similar fan- 
ciful titles, arising from the various 
added ingredients and the wishes of 
the different manufacturers. 


Among the ingredients most often - 


added to almonds in these prepara- 
tions are solid unguents, as white 
wax, spermaceti, white paste, and the 
like; also liquid unguents, as glyc- 
erin, honey, the yolk of egg, and 


similar substances. Perfumed and 
distilled water, alcohol, and other 
spirits are often used as_ vehicles. 


And various specifics for the com- 
plexion, as benzoin, salts of tartar, 
alum, lemon juice, and other cosmet- 
ics, may be added. All recipes con- 
taining mineral substances, as salts 
of lead, mercury, bismuth, and the 
like, are here omitted. 

The oil of almonds is a gentle 
emollient. It not only softens but 
also feeds the skin. Hence it is a 
specific for the complexion, and is 
especially useful for chaps, sunburn, 
redness, and other local irritations. 
The following are standard recipes 
for milk, cream, or paste of almonds, 
in the order mentioned. Among these 
are proprietary articles which are 
sold under various fanciful titles at 
exorbitant prices, but which can be 
readily prepared at home by anyone 
who cares to take the necessary pains, 
with the advantage of knowing that 
the materials are fresh and pure and 
that the mixture contains nothing 
injurious. . 

Milk of Almonds.—The principal 
object to be attained in preparing 
milk of almonds or milk of roses is 
to form a perfect emulsion which will 
not separate, or which, if it separates 
after standing, may be emulsified by 
shaking. Such substances as soap, 
gum, wax, and the like, are added 
for this purpose, and all such prepa- 
rations will be improved by beating 
thoroughly with an egg beater or 
otherwise after all the ingredients 
have been incorporated. 

The milk of roses varies from the 
milk of almonds merely in being per- 
fumed with rose water or the essence 
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or attar of roses. Other perfumes 
are frequently added, but in such 
limited quantities that the scent of 
roses predominates. 

Rub up in a mortar 1 ounce of 
sweet blanched almonds by adding, 
a little at a time, 4 pint of distilled 
water or pure soft water, mixing and 
rubbing constantly until a smooth, 
homogeneous milky emulsion is 
formed. Finally strain the resulting 
mixture through a piece of net or 
gauze to remove the coarser particles. 
This is the common “milk of al- 
monds ” of perfumers, to which glyc- 
erin, various cosmetics, perfumes, and 
coloring matter may be added as de- 
sired. 

Or mix in a mortar 5 drams of 
blanched almonds, 2 drams of white 
lump sugar or rock candy, and 1 
dram of powdered gum arabic, and 
rub up the whole together in the 
same manner, adding distilled water, 
a little at a time, until 8 fluid ounces 
have been incorporated. This is an 
Irish formula, and is especially use- 
ful when it is desired to add oils, 
gums, or balsams. 

Or milk of bitter almonds or emul- 
sion of bitter almonds may be pre- 
pared in the same manner by substi- 
tuting blanched bitter almonds for 
the sweet variety. The milk of bitter 
almonds is especially recommended 
to relieve itching and irritation (es- 
pecially that caused by shaving), and 
as a remedy for freckles, but it de- 
velops prussie acid, a very active 
poison, and hence must not be swal- 
lowed or applied except in very mi- 
nute quantities to a raw surface. 

Or put in a mortar 5 ounces of - 
blanched sweet almonds, and add 
slowly 1 pint of distilled water, rub- 


_ bing up the almonds with the water 


until a complete emulsion is formed. 
Dissolve in a double boiler 4 ounce 
of spermaceti, } ounce of white wax, 
and 4 ounce of castile soap. Pour 
into this mixture in a fine stream the 
milk of almonds, stirring constantly. 
Remove from the fire, and stir in a 
mixture of 6 ounces of alcohol, 5 
drops of oil of bitter almonds, and 
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1 dram of oil of bergamot. Strain 
through a piece of net or gauze and 
bottle for use. 

Or mix in a mortar 1 ounce of 
sweet almonds and 3 ounces of bitter 
almonds, adding slowly 1 quart of 
pure soft or distilled water. Stir in 
14 pounds of sugar, and perfume 
with orange-flower water or other- 
wise, as desircd. Strain and bottle 
for use. 

Or rub up in a mortar 14 ounces 
of sweet blanched almonds, adding 
slowly 3 pint of rose water. Stir in 
1 dram of finely powdered castile 
soap and 1 dram of oil of almonds, 
beating up with an egg beater or oth- 
erwise to form a complete emulsion; 
stir in a mixture of 24 ounces of 95 
per cent alcohol and 3 fluid dram of 
essence of roses. Add enough rose 
water to make 1 pint of the whole. 
Add, if desired, a few drops of the 
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essential oil of bergamot or of lay- 
ender, or the attar of roses dissolved 
in the alcohol. 

Or rub up gradually in a mortar 
2 ounces of sweet blanched almonds 
and 12 ounces of rose water. Mix 
separately with gentle heat 2 drams 
each of white castile soap, white wax, 
and oil of almonds, to which add 1 
dram of oil of bergamot, 15 drops of 
oil of lavender, and 8 drops of attar 
of roses. Add this mixture to the 
“milk of almonds,” rub up thorough- 
ly in a mortar, beat with an egg 
beater or otherwise to form a perfect 
emulsion, and strain through silk or 
linen. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
the method of compounding these 
recipes. The following may be pre- 
pared in the same manner: 

Blanched bitter almonds, 2 ounces; 
distilled water, 2 ounces; salt of tar- 
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tar, 3 dram; tincture benzoin, 4 
dram. Rub up together in a mortar, 


beat to an emulsion, and strain. 

Or blanched sweet almonds, 1 
ounce; grated castile soap, 1 ounce; 
oil of almonds, 1 ounce; white wax, 6 
drams; spermaceti, 3 drams; oil of 
bergamot, 4 dram; oil of lavender, 4 
dram; rose water, 3 quarts; alcohol, 
1 pint. : 

Complexion Paste—The principal 
ingredients in standard pastes for the 
complexion consist of solid and liquid 
unguents, as spermaceti, wax, paste, 
suet, various soaps, and the like; 
soothing substances, as almond oil 
and honey; mild astringents,_as lem- 
on juice and alum; rose water and 
alcohol for mixing purposes, and va- 
rious perfumes. 

As in other toilet preparations, the 
solid unguents give substance to the 
compound and hold the various reme- 
dial agents in suspension. Yolk of 
egg, almonds, honey, and the like, 
feed the skin, and other ingredients 
are used for convenience in com- 
pounding, perfuming, etc. 

Any of these pastes may be colored 
by adding coloring matter in the 
process of preparation while the mix- 
ture is in a liquid state. Rich rose, 
pink, or red may be obtained by dis- 
solving 4 dram of alkanet root or 
dragon’s blood in about 8 ounces of 
melted fat. For orange or yellow, 
use palm oil or annotto. For blue, 
use finely powdered indigo. For 
green, steep spinach leaves in oil, and 
strain before using. 

If coloring matter is not used, 
these pastes will be of a pure white 
or a Slightly tinted yellow from the 
yolk of egg. 

In compounding the above mix- 
tures, a small marble mortar and 
pestle will be found convenient. 

White of egg may be boiled in rose 
water or plain soft or distilled wa- 
ter. Where pulverized almonds are 
required, it is better to obtain the 
fresh nuts and pulverize them shortly 
before using. The nuts may be first 
crushed by a rolling-pin, and after- 
wards pulverized in a mortar, A few 
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drops of rose water or almond oil 
added in the mortar will assist by 
softening them. An egg beater will 
be found convenient in thoroughly 
blending all the ingredients in these 
mixtures. Perfumes must be added 
while the material is in a liquid state. 
When oil is used, perfume may be 
first mingled with the oil. Sperma- 
ceti, white and other soaps, may be 
first reduced to liquid form by melt- 
ing. Where alkanet root or other 
solid substances are used, the paste 
may be improved by straining while 
in a liquid condition through a linen 
cloth. The milk of pistachio nuts 
may be obtained by distilling fresh 
peeled nuts in an equal quantity of 
rose water. Simmer over a slow fire, 
and when melted form an emulsion 
with the egg beater. 

With a little attention to the above 
instructions anyone may compound a 
paste for himself, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the mate- 
rials are fresh and that no harmful 
ingredients have been used. 

Almond Paste may be prepared in 
two ways: either in the cold or by 
cooking the almonds. To prepare al- 
mond paste in the cold, pound the’ 
dry kernels of sweet almonds to a 
fine powder in an earthenware - or 
marble mortar. This will require 
time and patience. When the al- 
monds are sufficiently fine, add just” 
enough elder-flower, rose, or orange- 
flower water to make a paste of the 
desired consistency and perfume with 
some essential oil—as the attar of 
roses, bergamot, neroli, or any other 
desired. Preserve in covered glass 
jars. 

Or, to prepare paste of bitter al- 
monds, take equal parts of bitter and 
sweet almonds and proceed as before. 
It is not necessary to add perfumes, 
as the scent of the bitter almonds is 
sufficient. 

Or add to either of the above 2 
ounces of powdered spermaceti or 1 
ounce of grated castile soap for each 
pound of almonds. 

Or the white of 1 egg to each 
pound of almonds, 
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Or, to prepare almond paste by 
cooking, chop or grind 24 ounces of 
blanched bitter almonds, which may 
be done by passing them through a 
meat cutter, cover with 8 ounces of 
elder-flower or orange-flower water, 
and cook over a slow fire, stirring 
constantly until the almond kernels 
burst and assume the consistency of 
paste. If the fire is too brisk or the 
mass is not constantly stirred, the 
almonds will burn and the quality of 
the paste will be impaired. It must 
be borne in mind that much of the 
oil of bitter almonds is volatilized by 
heat, and care must be taken not to 
breathe the fumes, which are poison- 
ous. Before removing from the fire, 
stir in 4 ounces more of orange- 
flower or elder-flower water, and rub 
up the paste in a mortar to the 
proper consistency, adding 16 ounces 
of alcohol and 3 ounces of attar of 
roses or any other essential oil de- 
sired. Rub through a hair or other 
fine sieve and bottle for use. 

Or, for honey-almond paste, heat 
in a double boiler 4 ounces of pure 


white honey, strain through cheese 
cloth, and add 4 ounces of bitter 
white paste, 8 ounces of expressed oil 
of bitter almonds, and 24 yolks of 
eggs. Add the egg and the oil grad- 
ually, and beat vigorously with an 
egg beater or otherwise, as in prepar- 
ing mayonnaise. 

Or rub up together in a mortar 2 
ounces of sweet and bitter almonds 
with 14 ounces of oil of almonds, and 
add 4 ounce of ground castile soap. 
Stir in 12 drops of attar of roses and 
oil of bergamot. 

Or rub up to a smooth paste in a 
mortar 4 ounces of bleached sweet 
almonds; add the white of 1 egg and 
equal quantities: of rose water and 
alcohol to make a paste of the right 
consistency. 

Or rub to a smooth paste 4 pounds 
of bitter almonds with elder-flower or 
lavender water, and beat up with this 
1 pound of pure strained honey, 4 
ounces of fine orris powder, 8 ounces 
of almond powder, and 2 ounces of 
oil of jasmine. 

Or rub up in a mortar 4 ounces of 
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powdered almonds, and beat into 
these 3 ounces of oil of almonds and 
3 ounces of lemon juice, and dilute 
with equal parts of alcohol and rose 
water to make a paste of the right 
consistency. 

Or cover the ‘whites of 4 eggs with 
rose water and bring to a boil, stir- 
ring in 3 ounce of alum and 4 ounce 
of oil of almonds. Evaporate the 
water with gentle heat, and stir con- 
stantly until the paste is of the right 
consistency. 


COLD CREAM 


Cold Creams.—The basis of most 
cold creams is either white wax or 
spermaceti or both, with almond oil 
or rectified animal fats, as lard, suet, 
and the like, to which may be added 
various specifics for the complexion, 
and distilled waters, essences, or es- 
sential oils to perfume as desired. 

Cold cream is among the most use- 
ful of all toilet preparations, both 
as a preventive and as a remedy for 
sunburn and reddening of the skin by 
epesures chapped hands and _ lips, 
frostbite, and other local irritations. 
It is also useful for whitening the 
hands and to prevent wrinkles. For 
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this purpose it should be applied at 
night and thoroughly washed off in 
the morning. The hands may be pro- 
tected at night by a loose pair of kid 
or chamois gloves. 

To prepare cold cream, melt in 
a double boiler 2 drams of white wax, 
1 ounce of spermaceti, and 33 ounces 
of oil of sweet almonds. Remove 
from the fire and add in a thin 
stream 2 fluid ounces of rose water, 
and stir constantly until cold. Those 
who can use glycerin with safety may 
add 4 ounce to 1 ounce before the 
mixture sets. 

Or, for a medicated cold cream, 
melt with gentle heat in a double 
boiler 4 ounce of white wax, 4 ounce 
of spermaceti, and 4 ounces of al- 
mond oil. Mix separately 4 fluid 
ounce each of the tinctures of bal- 
sam of Peru, tolu, and benzola, to 
which add in a thin stream 2 fluid 
ounces of elder-flower water. Beat 
in the mean time with an egg beater 
or otherwise to form a complete 
emulsion. Pour this emulsion in a 
thin stream into the melted wax and 
oil, meantime beating with an egg 
beater until all the ingredients are 
fully incorporated. When cold, this 
compound will set as a permanent 
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cold cream which is highly recom- 
mended as a cosmetic. 

Or melt together in a double boiler 
with gentle heat 2 ounces of sperma- 
ceti and 1 ounce of oil of almonds. 
Stir in 3 ounces of pure glycerin, and 
4 ounce of balsam of Peru. Remove 
from the fire and beat with an egg 
beater until cool enough to stir. 


AROMATIC VINEGAR 


Aromatic Vinegar, or Toilet Vine- 
gar, is a toilet preparation, the active 
principle of which is acetic acid—in 
the form of glacial acetic acid, white 
wine or other vinegar, or the like. It 
may be perfumed according to taste 
and may serve as a vehicle for va- 
rious cosmetics. To compound toilet 
vinegar, first dissolve the essential 
oils or other perfumes in the spir- 
its, next add the vinegar or acetic 
acid, and lastly the distilled or toilet 
water. 

Or, if no spirits are used, mix the 
ingredients in a glass fruit jar or 
other tightly stoppered vessel, and 
let stand for several days, shaking 
frequently. 

The following recipes are recom- 
mended: 

Dissolve in 4 pint of pale rum 1 
dram each of the essences of berga- 
mot, rosemary, and marjoram. Add 
4 pint of pure white-wine vinegar 
and 1 pint of elder-flower or rose 
water. Filter and cork tightly for 
use. 

Or dissolve in 4 pint of glacial 
acetic acid 1 ounce of camphor. Add 
5 grains of pure oil of lavender and 
12 grains of oil of cinnamon. 

Or put in a close vessel 4 ounces of 
dried red-rose leaves, and pour over 
them 1 quart of white-wine vinegar; 
add 3 pint of strong essence of rose. 
Seal and let stand 2 or 3 weeks, 
shaking frequently; filter and pre- 
serve in a tightly stoppered glass 
vessel. 

Or to 1 pint of cologne add 3} 
ounce of glacial acetic acid. 

Or to 1 pint of white-wine vinegar 
add .3 pint of essence of rose, 4 pint 
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of extract of cassia, and 4 pint of ex- 
tract of orris. 

Or dissolve in 1 quart of rectified 
alcohol 1 dram of attar neroli, 4 
dram of attar cloves, 1 ounce of bal- 
sam of Peru, and 3 ounces of gum 
benzoin. Add 1 ounce of glacial 
acetic acid. 


TOILET POWDERS 


The bases of most toilet powders 
are compounds of magnesia, includ- 
ing tale or taleum-—which chemically 
is magnesium silicate, and which is 
mined in large quantities in various 
parts of the world—and French 
chalk, which is not chalk but ground 
soapstone; fuller’s earth, a greenish 
clay found in many parts of England 
and on the continent of Europe; and 
starch, especially rice and wheat 
starch, which is sometimes adulter- 
ated with cornstarch, potato starch, 
etc. These preparations usually con- 
tain pulverized perfumed woods, as 
orris root, sandalwood, and _ other 
perfumes. In addition, it is quite 
customary to use in face powder me- 
tallic bismuth, preparations of mer- 
cury, and other mineral drugs—all of 
which are distinctly harmful, and the 
use of which is therefore never ad- 
visable. No recipes of this sort are 
included in the present volume. 

The following are standard prepa- 
rations which contain no injurious 
ingredients: 

For plain face powder without 
perfume, pure white starch can hard- 
ly be improved upon. 

Or mix together equal quantities 
of rice flour, fuller’s earth, and white 
starch, and perfume with any essen- 
tial oil—rose, violet, or any other 
preferred. 

Or, for violet powder, mix 3 ounces 
of white starch with 1 ounce of pow- 
dered orris root, rub up together in 
water, and perfume with the essen- 
tial oils of lemon, bergamot, and 
cloves, using about double the 
amount of lemon as of the two 
others. 

Or, for a rose face powder, mix 8 
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ounces of pulverized rose leaves with 
4 ounces of pulverized sandalwood, 
and add 1 dram of the attar of 
roses. 

Or to 34 pounds of powdered rose 
or white starch, add 4+ dram of rose 
pink and 1 dram each of rose oil and 
santal oil. 

~®e 


ROUGE 


Rouge Paste and Powder. — The 
base of rouge for the lips and cheeks 
is usually French chalk, almond oil, 
or other animal fat, or oil, or one of 
the gums, as gum tragacanth, colored 
with cochineal, carmine, verrnilion, 
alkanet, or other red coloring matter, 
and perfumed to taste. To this may 
be added a mild astringent, as alum, 
acetic acid, and the like. 

For carmine rouge, raise to a boil 
in an aluminum or copper vessel 1 
quart of distilled water, to which add 
1 ounce of the best pulverized cochi- 
neal. After 5 or 6 minutes stir in 
carefully 30 grains of powdered Ro- 
man alum. Continue boiling 3 to 5 
minutes, and set aside to cool. When 
lukewarm, but before the mixture set- 
tles, pour off the clear liquor from 
the sediment through a piece of white 
silk or chiffon into a glass fruit jar. 
Let stand 3 or 4 days and again 
pour off through white silk into an- 
other vessel. Allow the resulting 
liquor to settle; pour off the clear 
liquor from the top, and dry the 
sediment carefully in a cool, shady 
place. The result is a very finely 
divided powder, making a rouge of 
the best quality. 

Or finely powdered carmine can be 
used by taking a piece of fine un- 
scented pomatum about the size of 
a pea, and placing on it a bit of car- 
mine the size of a pin head. Mix the 
two together and apply with a bit of 
cotton. 

Or mix 4 ounces of powdered 
French chalk with 2 drams of oil of 
almonds and 1 dram of powdered 
carmine. 

Or powdered French chalk, 4 
ounces; rectified lard, 4 ounces; pow- 
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dered carmine, 1 ounce. Perfume 
with essential oils as desired. 

Or the rouge ordinarily used for 
theatrical purposes may be prepared 
by mixing fine French chalk with any 
quantity of powdered carmine neces- 
sary to give the required color. 

Oy the so-called Turkish rouge 
may be prepared by putting 1 ounce 
of adkanet in a glass fruit jar and 
pouring over it 1 ounce of alcohol. 
Let stand for a week or 10 days, 
shaking frequently; strain and bottle 
for use. 

Or vinegar rouge may be prepared 
by mixing together 14 drams each of 
powdered cochineal and carmine lake 
and 3 drams of alcohol. Pour over 
these 4 pint of alcohol and let stand 
2 or 3 weeks; afterwards strain and 
bottle for use. Perfume with essen- 
tial oils according to taste. 

Or, for another vinegar rouge, dis- 
solve 25 grains of balsam of Peru in 
12 ounces of alcohol; dissolve sepa- 
rately 15 grains of alum in 6 ounces 
of rose water; mix the two solutions 
and add 2 drams of acetic acid; let 
stand 3 or 4 hours, shaking occasion- 
ally; and finally add 1 dram of the 
finest quality of powdered carmine 
dissolved in 4 dram of aqua ammonia. 
Shake well, allow to settle for 10 or 
15 minutes, and pour off the clear 
liquor. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of gum traga- 
canth in hot water and color with 
vermilion; add a few drops of al- 
mond oil, and evaporate the excess of 
moisture with gentle heat. 

Liquid Rouge.— Rouge in liquid 
form is variously known as “bloom 
of youth,” “bloom of roses,” “al- 
mond bloom,” “ Turkish bloom,” etc. 
These various preparations are based 
upon distilled water and alcohol, or 
other spirit, as vehicles, and are col- 
ored with Brazil wood, red sanders, 
cochineal, and various other red col- 
oring matter. In some _ instances 
they contain an adhesive ingredient, 
as isinglass, and various specifics, as 
benzoin, alum, borax, and the like. 

Put in a glass fruit jar 2 drams of 
dragon’s blood, 2 ounces of red san- 
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ders, and 1} ounces of gum benzoin; 
pour over these 2 ounces of 90 per 
cent alcohol and 4 ounces of pure 
soft water. Seal the jar and let 
stand a week or 10 days, shaking fre- 
quently; filter and bottle for use. 
Or put in a glass fruit jar 4 


ounces of finely powdered cochineal;° 


add 4 fluid ounces of distilled water 
and the same amount of aqua am- 
monia; cover with a wet cloth and 
let simmer 3 or 4 hours in a double 
boiler. This preparation is ready for 
use as soon as it is cool. ; 

Or, for a larger quantity, put in a 
2-gallon glass fruit jar 1 pound of 
gum benzoin, 24 ounces of dragon’s 
blood, and 14 pounds of red sanders. 
Cover with 1 gallon of alcohol; let 
stand 2 weeks or more, shaking fre- 
quently; strain or filter for use. 

Or put 1 ounce of Brazil wood in 
a double boiler; cover with 1 ounce 
of pure soft water, and let boil 15 
or 20 minutes. Strain through cheese 
cloth; return to the fire; add 4 ounce 
of borax, + ounce of cochineal, 1 
ounce of alum, and 2 ounce of isin- 
glass. Dissolve with gentle heat, stir- 
ring constantly, and strain or filter 
for use. 

Or put in a fruit jar with tight 
rubber ring 4 ounce of finely pulver- 
ized carmine, and add 1 ounce of 
pure, fresh aqua ammonia. Seal 
tightly and let stand 3 or 4 days, 
shaking frequently. Add 1 pint of 
rose water, 4 fluid ounce of essence 
of roses, and 4 ounce of 90 per cent 
alcohol. Seal; let stand a few days, 
shaking frequently; pour off the liq- 
uor and bottle for use. 

Or put in a gallon glass bottle 1 
ounce of powdered Brazil wood and 
4 ounce of cochineal; pour over this 
2 quarts of boiling hot soft water; 
let stand for 3 or 4 days, shaking 
frequently; strain through cheese 
cloth, and add 2 drams each of isin- 
glass and gum arabic, and 2 ounces 
of 95 per cent alcohol. Perfume with 
essential oils or essences as desired. 

Or put in a quart fruit jar 13 
ounces of red-rose leaves, dried and 
pulverized. Add 1 pint of pure soft 
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water, boiling hot; simmer with gen- 
tle heat in a double boiler for 2. or 
3 hours, taking care that the wa- 
ter does not approach the boiling 
point. Strain the liquor, and add the 
strained juice of 2 or 3 large lemons; | 
let stand 24 hours, filter, and add 4 
fluid ounces of 95 per cent alcohol as 
a preservative. 

Circassian Cream.—Put in a glass 
fruit jar 4 ounces of fresh suet, 6 
ounces of olive oil, 14 ounces of pow- 
dered gum benzoin, and 4 ounce of 
alkanet root. Place the jar in a 
double boiler and simmer with gentle 
heat for several hours. Let stand 
24 hours more; heat, and_ strain 
through cheese cloth, and when cold 
perfume with 4 dram of essence of 
ambergris, 4 dram of oil of laven- 
der, or any other essential oil pre- 
ferred. 

Chapped Lips.—Preparations rec- 
ommended for chapped lips are usu- 
ally based upon white wax, sperma- 
ceti, or beeswax, with the addition of 
almond oil and such specifics as ben- 
zoin, honey, unsalted butter, and the 
like, adding perfumes and coloring 
matter according to taste. 

Melt together with gentle heat % 
ounces of white wax and 1 ounce of 
spermaceti; add 2 ounces of pure 
strained honey, and continue to heat 
and stir until fully incorporated. 
Add in a thin stream 4 ounces of oil 
of almonds; remove from the fire 
and continue stirring until the mix- 
ture is nearly cold; finally perfume 
with any essential oil according to 
taste. 

Or cover with rose water in a glass 
fruit Jar 4 ounces of unsalted butter 
divided into small pieces; seal, and 
set aside in a cellar or other cool 
place for 4 or 5 days. Drain off 
the rose water, and put the butter 
in a porcelain double boiler; melt 
with gentle heat, and stir in 1 ounce 
each of spermaceti and grated bees- 
wax, 4 ounce of powdered alkanet 
root, 1 ounce of powdered borax, 4 
ounce of confectioner’s sugar, 2 
drams of powdered gum benzoin, and 
a double spoonful of strained lemon 
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juice. Beat into an emulsion with an 
egg beater, and set over a slow fire, 
stirring constantly. Just before it 
comes to a boil remove from the fire; 
cool, strain, and bottle for use. 

Or put in a clean double boiler 4 
ounces of unsalted butter and 2 
ounces of grated beeswax; squeeze in 
through a piece of cloth the juice of 
a bunch of ripe grapes; add the pulp 
of the grapes and a large apple, 
chopped fine. Simmer with gentle 
heat, and when all dissolved add } 
ounce each of benjamin and storax, 
also 4 ounce of alkanet root. Mix 
until all are incorporated; strain 
through a piece of fine linen; remelt 
and pour into jars or molds for use. 

Or use pure clarified honey. Per- 
fume as desired. 

Or mix equal quantities of white 
sugar candy, white wax, oil of al- 
monds, and spermaceti, melting all 
together with gentle heat. 


ESSENCES AND PERFUMES 


Perfumes.— The subject of per- 
fumery is perhaps not so important 
as it was formerly, because the use 
of strong perfumes appears to be 
going out of fashion. The natural 
fragrance of flowers, spices, and per- 
fumed woods—the sources of the in- 
gredients used in perfumery —is, 
however, so delightful that those sub- 
stances are likely always to be em- 
ployed to a certain extent in the 
toilet. 

The various forms in which per- 
fumes are placed upon the market 
are, according to the degree of dilu- 
tion, the attar or essential oil, the es- 
sence or extract, and the perfumed 
toilet water. Innumerable com- 
pounds are sold under various fanci- 
ful titles, as colognes, scents, spirits, 
(French esprit), and the like. The 
substances from which- these per- 
fumes are obtained may also in some 
cases be purchased, as the dry leaves 
or flowers of plants, various kinds of 
wood or roots, ambergris (supposed 
to be a morbid secretion of the sperm 
whale), and the like. 
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Perfumes are also used in the form 
of sachets or dry powder, to be 
placed among garments or linen, 
either in sachet bags or scattered 
loosely in chests and drawers. They 
are likewise employed to perfume 
the atmosphere of a room by put- 
ting them in open jars, or burning 
them in the form of pastilles and 
incense. 

Generally speaking, the most con- 
venient form in which to obtain per- 
fumes is the attar, otto, or essential 
oil. A few drops of these concen- 
trated substances, usually about 5 or 
6 drops to the pint or pound, will 
yield any desired odor. When the 
essence, the perfumed water, or the 
original substances themselves are 
prescribed in recipes, the essential oil 
can be substituted in most cases by 
a little careful experimenting. The 
process of extracting essences and es- 
sential oils, however, is not difficult, 
and can be carried on at home by 
anyone who is interested enough to 
procure suitable apparatus. Several 
methods of preparing homemade ex- 
tracts are given below which can be 
employed successfully by anyone. 

Volatile Oils. — These are found 
naturally in plants, and are usually 
obtained by distillation. They are 
distinguished by their pungent odor 
and also by the fact that they are 
not capable of uniting with alkalies 
to form soaps. They are used prin- 
cipally in perfumery, with the excep- 
tion of turpentine, which is employed 
in mixing paints and varnishes. This 
oil is obtained from various cone- 
bearing trees, and exudes from the 
bark mixed with rosin and other 
vegetable juices, from which it is ex- 
tracted by distillation. 

The volatile oils upon being ex- 
posed to air absorb oxygen and crys- 
tallize into substances having the ap- 
pearance of rosin, balsam, or gum 
camphor. The perfumed oils, if not 
tightly corked, gradually lose their 
delicate scent. Most volatile oils are 
obtained by distillation in the pres- 
ence of water or alcohol, but others 
are obtained by mechanical processes 
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without heat. The essential oils in 
solution with water are known as es- 
sences, as essence of pennyroyal or of 
mint, and the like. These are often 
prepared by distillation with water, 
forming the distilled perfumed wa- 
ters of commerce. The bath in which 
perfume-bearing substances are dis- 
tilled should be slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. Use a few drops 
only—just enough to give a sour 
taste to the tongue. All the essen- 
tial oils are soluble in alcohol and 
ether. ; 

To Test Essential Oils—As many 
of the essential oils are expensive, 
they are frequently adulterated. Ob- 
tain a drop of the pure oil and de- 
termine the presence of substitutes 
by placing a drop of each on sepa- 
rate pieces of paper and comparing 
them carefully. The attar of roses is 
often adulterated with the oils of 
rhodium, sandalwood,. camphor, sper- 
maceti, etc. The pure article has a 
sweet, smooth taste. A bitter taste 
indicates the oil of rhodium or san- 
dalwood; a pungent flavor, the oil of 
geranium or camphor; a greasy stain 
on paper, spermaceti. 

Or mix a drop of the attar of roses 
with a drop of sulphuric acid. The 
pure attar will not be affected, but 
the adulterated article will become 
dark colored, and the characteristic 
odors of the different substances with 
which it may have been adulterated 
can easily be discerned. 

Or, to test for adulteration with 
fixed oils, place a drop of the sus- 
pected oil on paper and evaporate it 
with gentle heat. The presence of a 
fixed oil will be detected by a perma- 
nent greasy stain. 

Or distill off the volatile oil with 
gentle heat. The fixed oil will be left 
behind. 

Or add three or four times its vol- 
ume of 80 per cent alcohol. The 
fixed oil will not be dissolved. 

Or, to test for alcohol, dilute the 
suspected oil with water. If the 
quantity of alcohol is large, the mix- 
ture will become roily or turbid. 

To test for oil of turpentine— 


which is often used to adulterate the 
oils of orange, lemon, neroli, and the 
like—set a little of the oil on fire, 
blow it out, and the presence of tur- 
pentine may be detected by its char- 
acteristic odor. 

Odor of Perfumes.—The odor of 
the volatile oils is probably caused 
by their gradual oxidation or chemi- 
cal union with the oxygen of the air. 
This is the same process as_ that 
which takes place in the rusting of 
iron, and is similarly promoted by 
moisture. When treated chemically 
so as to be perfectly pure and free 
from oxygen and moisture, the most 
powerful perfumes are odorless. Ex- 
posure to moist air restores their 
odor. Perfume-bearing flowers are 
much more fragrant when mois- 
tened, as with dew. Roses and other 
fragrant blossoms are nearly scent- 
less in dry climates. Rose jars and 
other mixtures of dry perfume-bear- | 
ing substances give off very much 
more perfume when slightly mois- 
tened. 

Individual Perfumes.—Many per- 
sons prefer to have a perfume of 
their own different from those which 
are on the market or used by others 
among their acquaintances. This is 
not especially difficult, although the 
perfumes that are usually employed, 
such as heliotrope, violet, white rose, 
and the like, may, of course, be ob- 
tained by anyone. An _ individual 
perfume, may be secured by experi- 
menting with two or more essential 
oils, mixing and blending a few drops 
at a time until a new and agreeable 
fragrance is obtained. This is, in | 
fact, the way in which colognes and 
similar preparations are compounded 
for the market. One celebrated 
“German cologne” of the past gen- 
eration is said to have contained no 
fewer than thirty different kinds of 
ingredients, the result being a pun- 
gent perfume of a peculiarly agree- 
able odor. The proportion in which 
the various ingredients should be 
blended is entirely a matter of indi- 
vidual preference, ta be determined 
by experiment. 
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Jasmine.... 
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Distilled Water. 
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Rose Water.... 
Scented Honey 
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Sachet Powders.— Various solid 
perfume-bearing substances, to which 
may be added small quantities of the 
essential oils, are used in powdered 
form and sprinkled betweer layers of 
absorbent cotton or otherwise to per- 
fume garments laid away in chests or 
drawers. To prepare the various 
sachet powders, it is only necessary 
to finely pulverize the solids in a mor- 
tar, add the essential oils drop by 
drop, and mix the whole thoroughly 
together. When not required for 
use, sachet powder should be kept in 
tightly sealed boxes, jars, or bottles, 
so that the volatile perfumes will not 
be lost by evaporation. 

Incense — Pastilles. — Several per- 
fume-bearing substances may be util- 
ized in solid form by mixing them 
with combustibles, such as charcoal, 
niter, and various gums, and setting 
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4 oz. 


them on fire to perfume apartments. 
The table on page 478 embraces a 
number of recipes for incense pas- 
tilles. In all cases first reduce the 
solids separately to powder in a mor- 
tar. This may be done by beating the 
ingredients together in an earthen- 
ware bowl, or by mixing them on a 
marble slab or plate of glass with an 
ordinary knife or a palette knife hav- 
ing a thin, broad blade. If gum 
tragacanth is used, it should be dis- 
solved in water to the consistency of 
mucilage. The essential oils and other 
liquid perfumes are then to be added 
and thoroughly worked into the mass, 
the whole formed into small cones 
like chocolate drops, and thoroughly 
dried either in a very slow oven or 
by the heat of the sun. When re- 
quired for use, one or more of these 
cones may be placed on any hot sur- 
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face or set on fire at the tip and al- 
lowed to gradually smolder, when 
they will give off an agreeable per- 
fume. 

Or, where niter and charcoal are 
both employed, dissolve the niter in 
sufficient soft water to make a soft 
paste with the charcoal. Dry this 
paste thoroughly, and pour over it 
the liquid perfumes. If other solid 
ingredients are added, they should be 
in powdered form. Mix the whole 
with gum tragacanth dissolved as 
above. Dry and use as above. 
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be free from all foreign substances. 
They are then placed in a large 
earthen pot or a wooden vessel, cov- 
ered with pure soft or distilled water, 
and exposed to sunshine. The vessel 
should be taken indoors at night, 
kept covered, and placed preferably 
in a warm spot. The attar or essen- 
tial oil of the rose petals rises on the 
surface in the form of a scum. This 
may be carefully taken up by a small 
piece of absorbent cotton on the end 
of a stick. The oil may then be 
squeezed from the cotton into a very 
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Rose Perfume.—One of the most 
universally popular odors is the per- 
fume of the rose. Most persons can 
obtain rose petals in any quantity 
during the month of June, and their 
fragrance may be extracted and 
stored for future enjoyment. 

Attar of Rose.—This costly per- 
fume is prepared principally in the 
Orient and imported to America, but 
the process of preparation is simplic- 
ity itself and can be tried by any- 
one. A large quantity of petals of 
the rose are picked carefully so as to 


it 
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small vial with a glass or rubber 
stopper and preserved for use. The 
process should be continued until the 
scum no longer rises. The vessel in 
which the roses are steeped should be 
covered during the day with a fine 
screen; otherwise it is likely to be- 
come a breeding place for mosqui- 
toes. Needless to say, it should be 
kept as free as possible from dust 
and dirt. Or put dried rose petals 
in an earthenware or glass vessel, 
cover with olive oil, and simmer with 
very gentle heat until the oil has 
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| Pastilles for Burning 

Perfumed Fumiga- 
ting Pastilles. 

|Pastilles for Perfumi: 


Pressi’s Pastilles. 


Pastilles of Or. Flow: 
Pastilles of Rose. 
Pastilles & la Vanilla 
Sick Room. 
Incense. 
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fully extracted both the odor and the 
color of the flowers. Or the essential 
oil of roses or of any flower which 
has an agreeable fragrance may be 
extracted as follows: procure a quan- 
tity of the petals of any flower or 
flowers desired, a roll of absorbent 
cotton in thin layers, a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle or earthen vessel, and a 
small quantity of high-grade olive 
oil, Put a layer of petals in the 
empty bottle, sprinkle over them a 
small quantity of fine salt, and cover 
with a layer of absorbent cotton 
dipped in olive oil. So continue until 
the bottle is filled. Close it tightly 
with a glass stopper, a piece of blad- 
der, parchment, or rubber cloth, and 
expose to the sun. In from ten to 
twenty days squeeze out the oil, 
which will be found nearly equal to 
the commercial article. 
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Or arrange the flowers in the same 
manner in an earthen jar and simmer 
with gentle heat by means of a dou- 
ble boiler, changing the flowers oc- 
casionally until the odor is satisfac- 
tory. Rectified spirits may be added, 
and the whole squeezed and strained 
for use. 

Rose Jar.— Many artistic vases 
with suitable lids can be purchased 
for this purpose, and these make very 
acceptable holiday gifts; or an earth- 
enware or glass vessel, such as a fruit 
jar which can be tightly closed, may 
be employed. 

Gather fresh roses on a clear day 
when the petals are dry. Place these 
petals in the rose jar in layers, cov- 
ering each with a thin layer of com- 
mon salt. Then add two or three 
handfuls each of lavender flowers, 
rosemary leaves, and sweet marjo- 
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ram. Other flowers may be added if 
desired, or a jar may be filled en- 
tirely with rose petals. Add 4 ounces 
of pulverized bay salt and 1 ounce 
each of various spices, as cloves, cin- 
namon, grated nutmeg, and the like, 
also orris root, storax, or indeed any 
other perfumes that may be pre- 
ferred. The jar is to be kept closely 
covered, except when perfume is de- 
sired. Then the lid may be removed 
and the contents slightly moistened. 

Potpourri.—This is a mixture of 
dried flowers and spices not ground. 
To make it, take dried lavender flow- 
ers, 1 pound; dried rose leaves, 1 
pound; crushed orris root, 4 pound; 
crushed cloves, 2 ounces; crushed 
cinnamon, 2 ounces; crushed allspice, 
2 ounces; table salt, 1 pound. 

To Prepare Tinctures.—A tincture 
of flowers having strong perfume, as 
the tuberose, jasmine, violet, jonquil, 
and heliotrope, may be prepared by 
crowding the fresh blossoms into a 
fruit jar and covering them with 
alcohol. After they have stood for 
a few days, the mixture may be 
strained through a linen cloth, the 
flowers squeezed to extract as much 
of the essence as possible, and fresh 
flowers added. 

Or glycerin may be scented for the 
toilet and bath with any desired odor 
by the same method. 

Or put half-inch layers of any 
flowers in an earthen pot or glass jar 
with layers of fine salt between. 
Screw the top on tightly and place 
the jar in a cellar or other dark, cool 
place. This process requires from 
one to two months. At the end of 
this time strain and squeeze the liq- 
uor through a cloth, put it into a 
glass bottle, and let it stand in the 
sun to clarify. 

Or place dry rose or other petals 
in a large bottle or fruit jar, cover 
with alcohol or other rectified spirits, 
close tightly, and preserve for use. A 
few drops of this tincture sprinkled 
about a room will give it a delicious 
perfume. \ 

Geranium Perfume.— A _ perfume 
which is yery agreeable to many may 
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be made by either of the above meth- 
ods from the leaves of any of the 
sweet-smelling geraniums. The tinc- 
ture, obtained by packing the leaves 
in a fruit jar, filling it with alcohol 
and allowing it to stand for a few 
weeks, is perhaps the easiest to pre- 
pare. The leaves may be renewed, if 
desired, to strengthen the perfume. 

To Distill Essences—A common 
glass retort, such as is used by chem- 
ists, may be used for distilling per- 
fumes. This consists of a round glass 
vessel with a wide mouth that can be 
closed by a cork or glass stopper. A 
glass tube passes through this cork to 
a receiver placed upon the table. 
This tube should be long enough to 
allow the steam forming in the retort 
to condense before escaping. To fa- 
cilitate condensation, a cloth kept 
wet with cold water may be wrapped 
about the tube. A small alcohol lamp 
is kept burning under the retort, care 
being taken to keep the lamp at just 
the right distance, so that the liquor 
will not run over but pass over gen- 
tly, drop by drop. Perfumes are es- 
sentially volatile, and by this process 
they pass off with the steam con- 
densed in the tube, and thus become 
thoroughly amalgamated with the 
distilled liquor. Special appliances 
called stills can be purchased for the 
manufacture of perfumes, but this 
method is entirely practical for home 
use. The bath in which perfumes are 
distilled should be slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. 

Smelling Salts—The base of the 
best quality of smelling salts is the 
true neutral carbonate of ammonia. 
This is a volatile salt which keeps its 
pungency as long as it lasts. The 
portion exposed to the air as it vol- 
atilizes separates into carbonic-acid 
gas and gaseous ammonia. Care 
should be taken in ordering to pro- 
cure the true carbonate of ammonia 
and not the sesquicarbonate, which 
does not possess an equally strong, 
agreeable, or lasting pungency. 

Smelling salts may be prepared by 
putting the carbonate of ammonia in 
a suitable glass bottle with a stopper 
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of ground glass, and adding any de- 
sired perfume, as 8 parts of carbo- 
nate of ‘ammonia to 1 part of oil of 
lavender, or a suitable quantity of 
other essential oils, as bergamot, 
cloves, cassia, verbena, and the like. 

Or put equal quantities of slaked 
lime and carbonate of ammonia in a 
glass-stoppered bottle, cover with 
aqua ammonia, and add 12 to 20 
drops of any desired essential oil or 
oils. 

Or put in a glass-stoppered bottle 
absorbent cotton or a small sponge 
cut up into fine pieces. Fill with 
common liquid ammonia, and add 5 
or 6 drops each of various essential 
oils according to taste. 

Perfumed Toilet Waters. — These 
preparations are the product of dis- 
tillation. The perfume-yielding in- 
gredients are placed in a glass retort 
or a still, with water or spirits, and 
subjected to heat. The perfume is 
volatilized and passes with the steam 
into the receiver, the distilled water 
thus becoming thoroughly impreg- 
nated. Distillation is usually con- 
ducted on a large scale, and the pro- 
portions recommended are often for 
manufacturers’ use. Most persons 
prefer te purchase perfumed waters 
rather than to go to the expense and 
trouble of obtaining a retort and 
conducting the operation. Anyone, 
however, who wishes to make this ex- 
periment for amusement or to make 
money by the sale of these prepara- 
tions may readily reduce the propor- 
tions to suit his apparatus. 

To distill with water, put the per- 
fume-bearing substances in the retort 
in the proportion of about 1 part by 
bulk to 8 parts of water. Continue 
the distillation as long as the dis- 
tilled water carried over continues to 
yield the desired odor. -Additional 
water may be added if necessary. 
The less water used, the stronger the 
perfumes. The quality can be greatly 
improved by distilling a second or 
third time. 

To distill with spirits, put the in- 
gredients in a flask, and cover with 
just enough spirits to thoroughly 
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moisten them. The receptacle at the 
end of the tube should be a corked 
flask or bottle through which’ a tube 
should pass to within an inch of the 
bottom of the flask. This receptacle 
should be placed in a basin of iced 
water. The principal substances 
from which perfumed waters are dis- 
tilled are lavender flowers, rosemary 
tops, orange flowers, rose leaves, myr- 
tle flowers, marjoram, orange peel, 
lemon peel, laurel leaves, bitter alm- 
onds, and elder flowers. These are 
distilled separately, and the distillate 
is, of course, named accordingly. 

Perfumed .Waters.— A substitute 
for rose water and other. distilled 
waters may be quickly prepared by 
dropping the essential oil or attar of 
rose or other substances into distilled 
boiling water. The water should be 
taken off the fire at a boil, the oil 
dropped in, and stirred vigorously 
while cooling. 

Rose Water.—Dissolve 1 dram of 
attar of rose, or a_ proportionate 
quantity of other essential oils, in 1 
pint of rectified spirits; while hot 
place in a 2-gallon jug and add 1# 
gallons of pure distilled water, 
heated, but not quite to the boiling 
point—say 190°. Cork the jug and 
shake, cautiously at first but thor- 
oughly afterwards, until cold. This 
form of rose water will be found 
equal to the commercial article. 

Or drop 12 drops of attar of rose 
on a half ounce of cube sugar. Add 
2 drams of carbonate of magnesia. 
Put in a fruit jar and pour in gradu- 
ally 1 quart of water, stirring brisk- 
ly. Add 2 ounces of rectified spirits. 
Place a funnel of filtering paper in 
another fruit jar, and pour through 
the funnel to filter. The effect of the 
magnesia is to break up the oil glob- 
ules and assist in forming an emul- 
sion with water. The magnesia is 
removed by filtering. Other per- 
fumed waters may be prepared in a 
similar manner. 

Violet Water.—Put 1 pint of alco- 
hol or proof spirits in a quart fruit 
jar. Add 1 pound of orris root, 
cover, and shake. Let stand on the 
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dregs for a week or 10 days. Filter 
through filter paper to remove the 
orris root. 

Or mix deodorized alcohol, 15 
ounces; rose water, 2 ounces; extract 
of cassia, 1 ounce; and extract of 
violet, 2 ounces. Mix, shake, and 
filter. 

Or mix 1 pint of alcohol and 1 
ounce each of neroli and essence of 
violets. 

Lavender Water.—A favorite arti- 
cle for the toilet is the oil of lavender 
diluted with rectified alcohol, to 
which various other perfumes may be 
added according to taste. To pre- 
pare lavender water, it is only neces- 
sary to first mix the oil of lavender 
and other essential oils (if any) with 
a little of the alcohol; then add the 
remaining alcohol in a thin stream, 
stirring constantly. Finally stir in 
the other ingredients. The whole 
should be placed in a glass fruit jar 
with rubber rings, or other closely 
stoppered vessel, and allowed to stand 
for several months before using. It 
should be shaken frequently. The 
longer it can be allowed to stand 
before being opened the better the 
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quality will be. The English oil of 
lavender is the best. 

Other perfumed toilet waters may 
be prepared by substituting any of 
the essential oils, according to taste, 
in the following table. 

Perfumed Toilet Waters. — The 
number of possible combinations of 
perfumes diluted with distilled or 
soft water, which form the perfumed 
toilet waters of commerce, is, of 
course, unlimited. The following ex- 
amples illustrate the method of com- 
bining these, and may be recom- 
mended to be as desirable as any: 

Put in a pint glass bottle or fruit 
jar % ounce of oil of rosemary and 
1 dram of essence of ambergris; add 
1 pint of 95 per cent alcohol. Shake 
well, remove the cork, and let stand 
24 hours. Then cork tightly and let 
stand a month or 6 weeks, shaking 
frequently, after which put in a 
tightly stoppered bottle until ready 
for use. This is the well-known 
“ Hungary water.” 

Or put in a 2-quart fruit jar 1 
ounce of oil of bergamot, 4 ounce of 
tincture of benzoin, 1 dram of oil of 
cinnamon, and cover with 1 quart of 
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95 per cent alcohol. Let stand a 
month or 6 weeks, shake frequently, 
filter, and put in a tightly stoppered 
glass bottle. This is a standard 
recipe for “Florida water.” 

Or, for a cheaper grade of “ Flor- 
ida water,” put in a 2-quart fruit jar 
4 ounce of oil of bergamot, 4 ounce 
of lavender. Cover this with 1 pint 
of oil of lemon, and 4 ounce of oil 
of 95 per cent alcohol. Shake well 
and add 4 dram each of oil of cloves 
and oil of cinnamon. Let stand 
24 hours, add 1 quart of pure soft 
or distilled water, filter, and bottle 
for use. 

Or, for a simple “ Florida water,” 
put in a corked fruit jar 4 ounce of 
oil of bergamot, 4 ounce of tincture 
of benzoin, and 4 pint of 95 per cent 
alcohol. Dilute with pure soft or 
distilled water to the extent desired. 

Or, to illustrate the great variety 
of ingredients that may be employed 
in this manner, the following recipes 
will be stated without comment. Any 
of these, while more expensive than 
the above, will be found to be of 
most excellent quality. 

Mix 4 pint of tincture of cedar 
wood, 4 pint of tincture of myrrh, 
and 4 pint of tincture of krameria, 
and add 6 drops of oil of rose. 

Or put in a glass fruit jar 1 dram 
each of oils of lemon, lavender, and 
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bergamot, 4 dram of oil of neroli, } 
dram of tincture of turmeric, 16 
drops of oil of balm, and 6 drops of 
attar of rose. Cover with i pint of 
pure alcohol and let stand a week or 
10 days, shaking frequently. 

Or mix 4 pint each of the. essence 
of rose, jasmine, orange flower, and 
clove gillyflower. Add 1 pint of de- 
odorized alcohol, 4 ounce each of es- 
sence of vanilla and musk, } ounce of 
red sanderswood, and 3 pint each of 
orange-flower water and rose water. 

Or put in a 2-quart fruit jar 4 
ounce each of essence of cloves and 
balsam of Peru, 4 ounce each of 
musk and bergamot, 4 ounce each of 
essence of neroli and thyme, and } 
pint of orange-flower water, and 
pour over all 1 quart of deodorized 
95 per cent alcohol. This is the so- 
called “balsam of a thousand flow- 
ersy 

Or mix 2 ounces each of extract of 
violet, orange flower, and tuberose, 4 
ounce of tincture of musk, 1 dram 
of essence of cedrat, 6 drops of attar 
of rose, } dram of oil of bitter alm- 
onds, and 1 ounce each of rose wa- 
ter and orange-flower water. Cover 
all with 14 pints of deodorized 95 per 
cent alcohol, and let stand a week or 
10 days, shaking frequently, after 
which filter and preserve in tightly 
stoppered bottles. 
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Hairdressing. — The subject of 
hairdressing, while of interest to 
both sexes, is especially important to 
women, both because the mass and 
length of their hair render it difficult 
to handle and keep clean, and also 
because any peculiarities it may have 
are very conspicuous. This subject 
is not only of interest to every wom- 
an for herself, but it may also be 
mentioned among the many methods 
of earning pin money in small com- 
munities. In neighborhoods where 
there is no professional hairdresser 
any woman with natural deftness and 
taste can earn a good many dollars 
by caring for ladies’ and children’s 
hair, doing up ladies’ hair in proper 
style for parties, and also by teach- 
ing inexperienced persons, for a small 
fee, how to do up their own hair in 
the latest style of coiffure. The in- 
formation contained in the following 
paragraphs can thus be put to prac- 
tical use and turned into dollars and 
cents. The attention of neighbors can 
be called to a woman’s willingness. to 
serve them in this manner by having 
a few business cards printed and giv- 
ing them to one’s friends to distrib- 
ute among their acquaintances, or by 
means of a reading notice or business 
card in a local paper, which may be 
paid for by services to the wife or 
family of the editor. 

Nature of the Hair—The hair, 
like the nails, is formed of the same 
horny substance as that which ap- 
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pears on the outer surface of the 
skin when it becomes callous. Each 
hair, on the other hand, has a well- 
developed root which runs deep into 
the skin. The pigments which give 
the hair its color are present in light 
hair as well as dark, except that gray 
hairs may not contain them. Some- 
times gray hairs are produced by the 
splitting of the hair in such a way 
as to admit the air. The daily 
growth of the hair is about one twen- 
tieth of an inch. It normally con- 
tinues to grow for several years, and 
reaches from 18 inches to 1 yard in 
length. The hair is subject to va- 
rious diseases, and may be affected 
by the constitutional results of wast- 
ing and infectious ailments, such as 
typhoid fever, and also by severe 
emotions, such as» fright, grief, and 
the like. Many preparations are ad- 
vertised which claim that they will , 
infallibly promote the growth of the 
hair. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that all such claims are 
humbugs. 

Care of the Hair.— The proper 
care of the hair under normal con- 
ditions is very simple. The objects 
to be kept in mind are to preserve its 
natural luster and texture by means 
of absolute cleanliness, and to mas- 
sage the scalp sufficiently to remove 
any scurf or dandruff that may ad- 
here to it, and thereby promote the 
active circulation of the blood. All 
this must be done without injury te 
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the scalp or the hair by pulling, 
scratching, or tearing. Cutting the 
hair frequently has a tendency, es- 
pecially in youth, to thicken the indi- 
vidual hairs and promote their 
growth. Neither this nor any other 
known process, however, tends to in- 
erease the actual number of hairs. 
All claims to the contrary are the 
pretensions of charlatans. 

Professional hairdressers do not 
advocate shampooing the hair oftener 
than once a month. A _ thorough 
brushing once or twice a week is re- 
garded by them as_ sufficient for 
cleanliness and as much more bene- 
ficial to the hair and scalp. 

Much contradictory advice has 
been given on the subject of brush- 
ing the hair, some persons saying 
that stiff brushes should be used and 
the scalp and hair brushed by means 
of them with a good deal of vigor; 
others recommending soft brushes 
and a very moderate amount of fric- 
tion. These differences are probably 
due to different views of the objects 
to be obtained by brushing. One ob- 
ject is to promote the health of the 
scalp and hence to give strength and 
vigor to the hair. For this purpose 
brushes with hard, stiff bristles may 
be used with considerable vigor, pro- 
vided the skin is not injured. The 
other object is to smooth the hair 
and free it from dust. For this pur- 
pose brushes may be soft and used 
with a very moderate pressure. 

Care should be taken, on the one 
hand, not to scratch the scalp, tear 
the roots of the hair, or cause it to 
split; and on the other, not to neglect 
the stimulating effects of massaging 
the scalp and removing dandruff. In 
other words, a vigorous brushing 
should be directed to the head or 
scalp, the gentler stroke being em- 
ployed in brushing the hair itself. 

The general opinion is that it is 
feasible to brush the hair free from 
dust each night before retiring. Ap- 
plications of tonics and restoratives 
should also be made at this time, as 
they have the best opportunity of 
doing their work during sleep and es- 
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pecially while the blood is circulating 
freely as the result of brushing. The 
care of the hair must be governed by 
common sense, and general rules 
must be adapted to individual con- 
ditions. Some persons find it neces- 
sary to wash the hair as often as 
twice a month, and with others once 
a month is sufficient. When the hair 
is oily it should not be brushed as 
freely or frequently as otherwise. 
When it is dry and harsh the appli- 
cation of lanolin or other pomades 
may be necessary. 

An analogy may be found in the 
grooming of horses. Every good 
groom knows by experience that 
plenty of combing and brushing not 
only produces a fine coat but pro- 
motes the health and vitality of the 
animal. Hence brushes with moder- 
ately stiff bristles should be chosen. 

For men the so-called military or 
broad double brushes, one for each 
hand, are to be preferred. 

To Dry-clean the Hair—To thor- 
oughly cleanse the hair it should be 
brushed successively from  partings 
made in all directions upon the scalp, 
the utmost care being taken that for- 
eign matter accumulated on the brush 
is removed and not returned by the 
next stroke to the hair. 

Professional hairdressers when giv- 
ing the hair a dry cleaning run a 
comb through the brush each time 
the latter is drawn through the hair, 
and afterwards wipe the comb clean 
on a towel. The object of this proc- 
ess is to remove dirt and dandruff 
and bring about the additional soft- 
ness resulting from perfect cleanli- 
ness. If this is not done, the natural 
oil of the hair mixing with foreign 


substances merely makes the hair 
sticky. 

Care of Hairbrushes. — Brushes 
should be cleaned very often and 


thoroughly, as a surprising amount 
of dust and dirt gathers in the hair. 
This quickly accumulates in the 
brushes and fills them. Hence the 
brush should be cleaned immediately 
after using. 

Substances recommended for this 
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purpose are gasoline, ammonia, bo- 
rax, and sal soda, of which the last is 
least desirable. It is also a good 
plan to disinfect the brush by put- 
ting a few drops of carbolic acid in 
the water. Neither hot water nor 
soap should be used, and the bristles 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before using them. The effect of hot 
water and soap is to soften the bris- 
tles and also the glue with which they 
are commonly fastened into the 
brush, and when soft, the bristles are 
likely to split and break off or fall 
out. 

To Clean a Hairbrush. — First 
comb out the loose hair with a coarse 
comb. Turn the brush downward 
and strike the bristles on a smooth, 
solid surface to loosen the dust and 
dandruff. Then rub the bristles over 
a Turkish or other coarse towel to 
wipe off as much of the loosened dust 
as possible. 

To Wash a Brush.— Take two 
bowls of cold water in which to wash 
and to rinse the brush respectively. 
In one put about 1 tablespoonful of 
ammonia to 1 pint of water, and in- 
troduce the bristles in this without 
immersing the back of the brurch. 
Rub the bristles back and forth with 
the hand in the water until they are 
clean. 

Or, to assist in cleaning them, re- 
move the brush from the water and 
brush the dust and dirt out of it 
with a clean, stiff whisk broom which 
will work down into the bristles. Af- 
terwards rinse in clear water in the 
same way. 

Or add about 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls 
of alum to 1 pint of water, and rinse 
the bristles in this to toughen them. 
Wipe the bristles back and forth on 
a clean, dry towel, and hang up the 
brush by the handle to dry, or better 
still, lay it down in the draught with 
the bristles down. Never lay a wet 
brush down on the back, as this per- 
mits the water to run down the bris- 
tles and soak the glue with which 
they are fastened to the back. Do 
not expose a wet brush to direct sun- 
shine or other drying heat, as too 
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rapid drying has a tendency to warp 
or crack the back of the brush. 

Or first moisten the bristles in 
clear warm water and sprinkle them 
with powdered borax, after which 
wash and rinse as above. 

Or dissolve 1 tablespoonful of sal 
soda in 1 quart of boiling water and 
let stand until it is cold. Wash and 
rinse the brush as above. 

To Clean Combs.—A wire brush or 
whisk broom is the best means to 
clean gutta-percha combs, and _ is 
preferable to soaking them in water. 

Or they may be washed in either of 
the solutions recommended above for 
washing brushes. 


DANDRUFF AND SHAMPOOING 


Dandruff.— Dandruff is a _ very 
common disease. It is caused by the 
formation of a scurf on the scalp 
which becomes detached in fine, dry 
scales. Unless these scales are re-- 
moved from the hair by frequent 
brushing they give it a dry and lus- 
terless appearance. They also tend 
to accumulate on clothing and to 
give the impression of uncleanliness. 
Advertised preparations for the cure 
of dandruff are not only usually of 
no avail, contrary to the claims which 
are so persistently advertised in their 
favor, but are often positively inju- 
rious. 

Among the causes of dandruff may 
be mentioned weakness of the scalp 
from infectious diseases or otherwise, 
pressure of heavy and close hats and 
caps or of the hair matted upon the 
scalp, excessive use of hair oils and 
dyes, and other causes. These condi- 
tions should be avoided as much 
as possible, and the scalp should be 
kept perfectly clean, with due atten- 
tion to instructions already given for 
its care. Hygienic measures for the 
improvement of the general health 
are also very important. Substances 
which are especially recommended for 
dandruff are yolks of eggs with chlo- 
roform, borax with or without cam- 
phor, carbolic acid, soda, and chlorate 
of potash, 
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Add 10 drops of chloroform to the 
yolk of an egg, and beat with an egg 
beater to a stiff consistency. Rub 
the size of an English walnut of this 
mixture into the scalp with the tips 
of the fingers, taking care to rub it 
thoroughly into the roots of the hair. 
Afterwards wash the scalp with cas- 
tile.or lanolin soap, and dry thor- 
oughly with a soft towel. Some phy- 
sicians claim that this is the only 
remedy for dandruff that is at once 
harmless and efficacious. 

Or pulverize 1 ounce of borax and 
4 ounce of camphor, and dissolve in 
1 quart of boiling water. Use ‘this 
solution cold. Moisten the hair fre- 
quently. Some of the camphor 
will sink to the bottom of the ves- 
sel, but enough will remain in solu- 
tion to be effective. After using, 
rub a little neat’s-foot oil into the 
sealp. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of flowers of 
sulphur in 1 quart of water. Shake 
frequently while dissolving. Allow 
the ‘solution to stand until it settles, 
and saturate the hair with the clear 
liquor night and morning. 

Or put a lump of fresh quicklime 
the size of a butternut in J pint of 
water. Let it stand 12 hours. Strain 
through a linen cloth and add 4 pint 
of white-wine vinegar. Rub this mix- 
ture into the roots of the hair with 
the finger tips. If white-wine vine- 
gar is not obtainable, the best that 
you have will do. 

Or mix 2 ounces of glycerin with 
4 dram of carbolic acid and 1 dram 
of oil of bergamot or other perfume. 
Rub this mixture into the roots of 
the hair with the finger tips and af- 
terwards use bay rum. This tends to 
keep the hair and scalp in good con- 
dition and to prevent the formation 
of dandruff. 

Or dissolve 1 thimbleful of pow- 
dered borax in 1 teacupful of water. 
Rub this mixture into the scalp with 
the fingers, and follow with a brisk 
brushing. Where the dandruff is 
plentiful, use this mixture daily for 
a week. Afterwards use twice a 
week until a cure is effected. 
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To Shampoo the Hair.—Shampoo- 
ing is a word which means cleansing 
the head and hair. The base of the 
best shampoo mixtures is undoubt- 
edly yolk of egg. Castile soap, how- 
ever, is highly recommended. Borax, 
ammonia, sal soda, and salts of tar- 
tar are added on account of their 
cleansing properties; alcohol or bay 
rum to cut the oily substances and 
as preservatives; distilled water and 
rose water for convenience of: appli- 
cation. 

Perhaps the best of all shampoos 
is the yolk of an egg beaten up with 
a pint of soft warm water. Apply at 
once, and rinse off with warm water 
and castile or other hard white soap. 

Or add 6 drops of chloroform to 
the above. 

Or salts of tartar may be used for 
this purpose and is commonly em- 
ployed by barbers. Dissolve 4 ounce 
of salts of tartar in 1 pint of soft 
water; apply freely and rub to a 
lather. Wash with soft warm water 
and castile soap. 

Or dissolve 1 ounce of salts of tar- 
tar in 14 pints of soft water. Add 
1 ounce of castile soap in shavings 
and 4 ounces of bay rum. The salts 
of tartar will remove dandruff, and 
the soap will cleanse the hair and 
sealp. 

Or mix 1 pint of soft water, 1 
ounce of sal soda, and }4 ounce of 
cream of tartar. 

Or mix 4 ounce of alcohol, 4 ounce 
of glycerin, 4 ounce of sulphuric 
ether, 4 dram of aqua ammonia, 3 
ounce of castile soap in shavings, and 
1 pint of soft water. 

After using a shampoo mixture, a 
little vaseline, oil, or pomade should 
be rubbed into the hair to take the 
place of the natural oil which is 
washed out in the shampooing. 

Or pea flour or almond meal is* rec- 
ommended for cleansing the hair and 
scalp. The hair should first be 
washed with cold water, and a small 
handful of pea flour or almond meal, 
as preferred, rubbed into it for five 
or ten minutes. Fresh water should 
be added from time to time until a 
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perfect lather forms. The whole 
head should then be rinsed clean, 
dried with a soft towel, and brushed 
thoroughly. This process thoroughly 
cleanses the hair and tends to give it 
a soft, silky texture. It is also said 
to be invigorating to the scalp. 

To Compound Shampoos.—When 
yolk of egg is employed it should be 
beaten stiff with an egg beater, other 
dry materials added, and the whole 
diluted by adding distilled water 
slowly, and stirring briskly with an 
egg beater or otherwise to form an 
emulsion or thin paste. For the ideal 
egg shampoo, however, see above un- 
der “ Dandruff.” 

For other remedies, bring distilled 
water to a boil, take it off the stove, 
dissolve in it such substances as cas- 
tile soap, sal soda, borax, etc., add 
bay rum and spirits if desired, strain 
through linen, and allow to cool be- 
fore perfumes are added. 

To Apply Shampoo Mixtures. — 
Apply about a tablespoonful of a 
good shampoo mixture, rubbing it 
into the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers and working it in thoroughly. 
Massage with the hands until a fine 
lather is produced. Afterwards rinse 
with clear soft water, first hot then 
cold, dry the hair with a coarse 
towel, and apply a little oil or poma- 
tum, if desired, to take the place of 
the natural oil which has been re- 
moved from the hair by this process. 

Dry-hair Shampoo.—Mix 4 ounces 
of powdered orris root with 1 ounce 
of talcum powder, and sprinkle free- 
ly through the hair. This absorbs the 
superfluous oil and gives the hair a 
very thick and fluffy appearance. It 
is especially useful to persons whose 
hair is heavy and oily. It is also 
cooling and cleansing to the scalp. 


HAIR WASHES 


The solid and semisolid bases com- 
monly found in toilet preparations 
are naturally to a great degree ab- 
sent from those given here. The base 
ot these washes is usually soft water, 
rose water, eau de cologne, or some 
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form of spirits in which the remedial 
agencies and perfumes are held in 
solution. Preparations containing al- 
cohol and other spirits should. be 
used with caution, as by evaporation 
they tend to dry the scalp and also to 
deprive the hair of its natural oil, 
which gives normally a perfect luster. 

Such substances as castile soap, ° 
ammonia, sal soda, salts of tartar, 
borax, and the like are often added 
for their cleansing properties. The 
principal remedial agents recom- 
mended are such substances as can- 
tharides, arnica, camphor, sulphur, 
iron sulphate, and the like, and va- 
rious vegetable infusions. These are 
employed for certain specific prop- 
erties beneficial to the scalp. As in 
other similar toilet preparations, rose, 
elder-flower, orange-flower, rosemary, 
and other waters may be used, ac- 
cording to taste, and the same may 
be said of the various perfumes. 

Nothing, perhaps, is better to 
cleanse the hair than diluted am- 
monia water—l part of aqua am- 
monia to 10 parts of water. The hair 
and scalp should afterwards be well 
rinsed with clear warm water. 

Or pour 1 pint of boiling water on 
a handful of rosemary leaves, and 
add 4 tablespoonful of carbonate of 
ammonia. Cork tightly and let stand 
over night, shake well, and strain 
through cheese cloth. Preserve in a 
tightly stoppered bottle. 

Or mix 2 ounces of sal soda and 
1 ounce of cream of tartar. Dilute 
with soft water to any desired con- 
sistency. 

Or dissolve 1 tablespoonful of aqua 
ammonia and 1 teaspoonful of borax 
in 1 quart of soft water. Wash the 
hair thoroughly and rub dry with a 
towel. 

Or dissolve 20 grains of salts of 
tartar in 1 pint of soft water, and 
add 14 ounces of glycerin. 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of camphor 
and 1 ounce of borax in powdered 
form in 1 quart of boiling water. Put 
in a tightly stoppered bottle and let 
stand over night. Shake well before 
using. 6 
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Or dissolve 1 dram of pearlash in 
4 pint of alcohol; dilute with 2 
quarts of soft water. 

Or boil 1 ounce of sassafras wood 
and 1 quart of soft water or diluted 
water, and add 3} pint of alcohol and 
4 pint of pearlash. 

Care, however, should be taken not 
to use these preparations too fre- 
quently. Once or twice a month is 


often enough to wash the hair in this ° 


manner unless it is unusually oily, 
and it should be borne in mind that 
the use of hair washes, by depriving 
the hair of its natural oil, has a 
tendency to make it harsh and dry, 
and hence tends to split it. After 
the use of washes of this sort a little 
vaseline, hair oil, or pomatum may be 
rubbed into the hair to replace the 
natural oil. 
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for fifteen. or twenty minutes to 
make a strong infusion. Next strain, 
add such solids as castile soap (in 
shavings), borax, sal soda, and the 
like while the liquor is warm enough 
to dissolve them, and reserve the per- 
fumes until it becomes cool. 


HAIR TONICS 


Loosening and Falling Out of the 
Hair—This often takes place as the 
result of infectious diseases, on ac- 
count of the weakening of the scalp. 
Contrary to common belief, it is 
probably never due to results of dis- 
sipation and _ excesses. Hygienic 
measures to improve the general 
health come first in importance. The 
use of tar soap and the yolk of egg 
is beneficial. To plunge the head 
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Compounding Hair Washes. 
When the solid substances, as rose- 
mary or bay leaves, saffron wood, 
southernwood, and the like are rec- 
ommended, they are prepared by 
boiling in the water or other liauid 
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into cold water night and morning, 
and afterwards to dry the hair, 
brushing the scalp briskly to a warm 
glow, is beneficial for men so af- 
fected. The recipes for various ton- 
ics and lotions will be given contain- 
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ing all the known specific remedial 
agents, and persons threatened with 
baldness are earnestly advised to 
compound their own remedies and 
not purchase advertised nostrums. 

Dry and Harsh Hair.—This condi- 
tion of the hair may be improved by 
shampooing the scalp with yolk of 
egg, as recommended for dandruff, or 
the scalp may be washed with a weak 
solution of green tea applied cold, or 
with an emulsion of castile soap con- 
taining a small quantity of tannin. 
Alcohol in any form is highly objec- 
tionable, as it tends by rapid evapo- 
ration to increase the dryness of the 
scalp. Shampooing the scalp occa- 
sionally with a good shampoo mix- 
ture is also useful. This condition 
may occur from too frequent wash- 
ing of the scalp with soap or other 
substances that deprive it of its nat- 
ural oils. 

Baldness.—Absolute baldness is a 
condition in which the follicles or 
roots of the hair have lost their vi- 
tality. It is absolutely incurable. 
Hence preventive measures should be 
taken as soon as there is any indica- 
tion of a tendency to baldness, as 
shown by the falling out or loosening 
of the hair. The bases of most hair 
invigorators and restorers is some 
form of cantharides or quinine. A 
number of simple household remedies 
have been recommended which are 
harmless and may be tried by any- 
one, among these being sage tea, Ja- 
maica rum, lemon juice, vinegar, salt 
water, lobelia, onion juice, boxwood, 
and ammonia. 

Instructions for the use of these 
homemade remedies are as follows: 

Mix 1 pint of strong sage tea, 1 
pint of bay rum, and 1 or 2 ounces, 
more or less, of glycerin, depending 
upon the amount of natural oil in the 
hair; or substitute neat’s-foot oil fo: 
glycerin if the latter does not suit the 
skin. Shake the mixture well and 
apply with the finger tips to the 
scalp, rubbing thoroughly into the 
roots of the hair every night. This 
tends to prevent the hair from turn- 


ing gray. 
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Or wash. the head daily with good 
old Jamaica rum. : 

Or rub the pulp of a lemon on the 
scalp. 

Or pour boiling water on rock salt 
or sea salt, using 2 heaping table- 
spoonfuls to 1 quart of water, and 
allow it to cool before using. Use as 
a wash daily. 

Or 1 teaspoonful of ammonia in 1 
quart of warm water. Use as a wash. 

Or fill a jar or bottle with pow- 
dered lobelia. Mix brandy and sweet 
oil in equal parts, and add as much 
of the mixture as the powdered lo- 
belia will take up. Mix and allow 
the compound to stand three or 
four days. Apply to the roots of the 
hair by rubbing with the finger tips 
daily. 

Or cut a small onion in half and 
rub the scalp with it just before re- 
tiring. The onion juice is said to 
stimulate the skin and invigorate the 
roots of the hair. Rinse well with 
soft water and castile soap in the 
morning. 

Or steep in a covered saucepan for 
15 or 20 minutes 4 large handfuls 
of the leaves of the common box, 
such as is used for garden borders. 
Let the decoction stand over night. 
Strain through a linen cloth and add 
4 ounce of cologne or lavender water. 
Use as a wash daily. 

Hair Tonics—The principal reme- 
dial agents in proprietary articles 
usually known as invigorators or re- 
storatives for the hair are the va- 
rious preparations of cantharides 
(usually the vinegar or tincture), 
quinine (either in the form of cin- 
chona bark or quinine sulphate), car- 
bonate of ammonia, tincture of ar- 
nica, an infusion of the tendrils of 
the grapevine, and various astringent 
substances. These preparations may 
be based on solid unguents, as lard, 
white wax, spermaceti, or beef mar- 
row; or on liquid unguents, as sweet, 
olive, cocoanut, or other oil, espe- 
cially castor oil, which is thought to 
be a specific for promoting the 
growth of the hair; and diluted with 
various vehicles, as alcohol, eau de 
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cologne, rose water, distilled water, 
and the like. Jamaica rum, with or 
without the oil of bay, and sherry 
wine are thought to have tonic prop- 
erties. And various cleansing agents, 
as borax and ammonia, are frequent- 
ly added. All of these preparations 
may be perfumed with the various es- 
sential oils according to taste. They 
require only mixing. Hence iit is suf- 
ficient to give the formulas in the 
following table. The ingredients 
should be shaken well before using 
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and applied daily, being well rubbed 


into the roots of the hair until it — 


stops falling out, or is otherwise in 
a satisfactory condition. 

The following is an especially rec- 
ommended recipe: put in a glass bot- 


* tle 8 ounces of 95 per cent alcohol; 


add 4 ounce of glycerin, 8 grains 
of sulphate of quinine, 14 grains of 
tincture cantharides, 24 drams of 
tincture rhotany, and 4 ounce of es- 
sence of lavender. Mix and shake 
well before using. 


HAIR TONICS, INVIGORATORS, AND RESTORATIVES 


‘ 


Owen’s {nvigora- 
tor. 
Balsam Tolu 
Chili Tonic. 


Cantharides Tonic. 
Wilson’s Lotion 
Arnica Tonic. 


Lard.: .«. . 2 oz. 
oO. 


Castor Oil:. 
Glycerin...]1 oz. 
Sweet Oil.. 

Aromatic | 


4 dr. 


ides.... 
Capsicum . 
Carb. Am.. 
Cinchona 

Bankes 


Canthar- 
| 
| 
| 


Water.....|3 oz. pt. 
Balsam of | 
Tolu.... ‘ 
Oil of Ber- 
gamot.. 
ae igs 
ologne. 
Oil of Lav- 
ender... 
Oil of i 
Cloves,.. t 
The or | 
yrrh.. 
Oil of Rose 
Oil of Rose- 


| 
| 
| 


West Indian In- 


vigorator. 


Kilner’s Tonic. 


| 


Spanish Wash. 
Lavender Tonic. 


Cheap Tonie, 


Chinese Tonic, 


Capsicum Tonic. 
Jamaica Tonic. 


2 dr.|4 oz. 


4 02. 


1} pt. 3 pt. pt. 
pt. 2 pt.|1 0z.|1 qt.}1 at. 


130d. | 302. 


10 m. 
15 dr. 


1 oz. 4 02.|1 oz.|2 dr. 


1 oz. 
1 dr. 
4 OZ. 


4 dr. 3 Oz. 


7k 02, 


{ 


1 oz. 


1 oz. 


$02. 


€ 
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Compounding Hair Tonics.—In 
compounding the various hair tonics 
in the preceding table the solids, as 
black tea, bay leaves, and the like, 
must be boiled fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to produce an infusion, and then 
strained through a linen cloth, Cin- 
chona bark and jaborandi should be 
first reduced in a mortar to a fine 
powder before boiling. Solid un- 
guents must be melted with gentle 
heat, oils cut in alcohol or other spir- 
its, and remedial agents added while 
the mixture is still hot enough to dis- 
solve them readily. The whole should 
then be removed from the fire, thor- 
oughly mixed by beating with an egg 
beater or otherwise, and strained 
through a linen cloth to remove the 
dregs. The essential oils and other 
volatile perfumes, if any, should be 
reserved until the liquor is nearly 
cold, to prevent loss by evaporation. 


HAIR OILS 


Use of Hair Oils —The natural lus- 
ter of the hair is often destroyed by 
the excessive use of hair oils and 
similar preparations. The sebaceous 
glands which secrete an oily sub- 
stance are attached closely to the 
roots of the hair, and normally sup- 
ply it with sufficient oily matter to 
keep it in good condition. To pro- 
mote the activity of these glands and 
to distribute the natural oil evenly 
to the extremities of the hair is one 
of the principal objects of brushing. 
This is why a person whose hair is 
naturally too oily should refrain 
from brushing the hair more than is 
necessary for cleanliness. A miulti- 
tude of hair oils and similar prepa- 
rations are on the market, and va- 
rious preposterous claims are set 
forth by their venders. Many of 
these contain minerals and other in- 
jurious ingredients, and none of them 
are equal to the simple preparations 
which may be compounded at home 
from the following recipes. We ear- 
nestly advise against the use of any 
preparation the ingredients of which 
are kept a secret, and the quality 


and condition of which cannot be 
definitely ascertained by the user. 

The hair is liable to certain abnor- 
mal conditions, as premature gray- 
ness, falling out, dryness and harsh- 
ness caused by the absence of its 
natural oils, and partial or total 
baldness. Certain special methods of 
treatment and remedial agents may 
properly be employed in such cases, 
and recipes for compounding these 
are given below. 

Hair Oils.— Preparations recom- 
mended to replace the natural oil of 
the hair when that is, for any reason, 
deficient, are based upon various 
fixed oils, with the addition of essen- 
tial oils as perfumes and various 
remedial agents. The best quality 
of hair oil is, perhaps, that based on 
the oil of ben (which is colorless, 
odorless, does not become rancid, and 
therefore requires less perfume than 
others), olive oil, the oil of sweet alm- 
onds, and castor oil. Cotton-seed 
oil is employed for the cheaper va- 
rieties. As specific remedial agents 
they frequently contain cantharides. 
Alcohol and other spirits are used 
to cut oils, and also as preserva- 
tives. 

Bear’s grease was formerly in high 
approval for this purpose, but mar- 
row oil from beef marrow is equally 
good and much less expensive, be- 
sides being free from the objection- 
able odor of bear’s grease. In fact, 
the latter is not usually obtainable, 
as substances sold under that name 
are largely diluted with various other 
animal fats. These preparations re- 
quire only mixing and the addition of 
a few drops of essential oil or other 
perfumes according to taste. The ex- 
tent to which they should be used 
will, of course, depend upon the con- 
dition of the hair and the tastes and 
preferences of the individual. Their 
principal use is in cases of unusual 
dryness or harshness of the hair, or 
when the natural oil of the hair has 
been temporarily removed by sham- 
pooing. : 

To Compound Hair Oils.—Oils pre- 
scribed in these compounds should be 
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Cocaine. 
Jasmine Oil. 
Cheap Barber’s Oil. 
N. Y. Barber Oil. 


Colorless Oil. 
Hickory-nut Oil. 
Olive Oil. 
Manon Oil. 
Macassar Oil. 
Acme Oil. 
Castor Oil. 


Beef Marrow..... 
Oilfof-Ben.i.5 5.2% 
CastoriOil, ahaeser 
Cocoanut Oil..... 
Cotton-seed Oil... 
Olive Oil 
Tine. of 
Cantharides ... 
Vinegar of 


1 pt. 


1 gal. 


Oil of Bergamot.. 
“ Cinnamon.. 


“ 


“ Givet...... 


3 gr. 
4 02. 


“ 


3 0Z. 


2 dr. 


“ 


Lavender .. 
Myrbane.. .}4 oz. 
Nutmeg... 
Origanum... 
Rosen... 
Rosemary .. 
Sassafras... 
hymews 


1 oz. 
“oe 


“a 


3d. 


4 oz. 


first melted together with gentle heat. 
Next add coloring matter, if any is 
desired. Now put in remedial agents, 
add spirits, if any, mix while warm, 
and allow to cool before adding per- 
fumes. 

To Color Hair Oil.—Any desired 
color may be imparted to oils for the 
hair by treating the fixed oil used as 
a base before the other ingredients 
are added. To accomplish this the 
olive, cotton-seed, or other oil which 
is used in the largest quantity in the 
mixture should be warmed with gen- 
tle heat, the coloring matter added, 
and the whole simmered without boil- 
ing, until the desired color or a little 
stronger tint is obtained. This may 
require from one to two hours. The 
oil should then be poured into a 
closed vessel and kept in a warm 
place for a day or two so that it may 
be evenly tinged with color. _ Finally 
it should be warmed and _ strained 
through coarse linen to remove the 


63 pt. 


14 pt. 


3 02. 


4 02. 


= 
Ke} 
Sh 


1 gal. 
1 pt. 


1 Ib. 


10 d. 


dregs and to give it brilliancy and 
luster. 

For red, pink, or rose, use alkanet 
root—about 2 drams to a pint. The 
trouble of straining the oil may be 
avoided by putting the alkanet root 
in a muslin bag and suspending it in 
the oil, but the former method is to 
be preferred. 

For yellow or orange, use a little 
annotto or palm oil. 

For green, use a little green parsley, 
or lavender in the same manner, or 
dissolve 2 or 3 drams of gum guaia- 
cum in each pint of oil as above di- 
rected, 

Perfumes for Hair Oils——Instead 
of taking the trouble to measure the 
exact quantities of different perfumes 
directed to be used in various recipes, 
many persons select a particular per- 
fume for their own use, or blend two 
or more essential oils to produce an 
individual perfume suited to their 
taste. The combinations of essential 
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oils that may be made up are, of 
course, countless; but the ones rec- 
ommended elsewhere will serve as 
suggestions to those interested. An 
ounce or two of any of these per- 
fumes added to a pint of rectified 
spirits produces an agreeable per- 
fume, or “cologne” for personal use. 


HAIR DYES 


Dyeing as a means of changing the 
normal color of the hair is now very 
little resorted to, except by a small 
number of thoughtless girls and wom- 
en who are misled by ignorant or in- 
terested persons. This practice is 
regarded by all intelligent persons as 
an unmistakable mark of vulgarity. 
Even the young men themselves, who 
are supposed, if any are, to be de- 
ceived and attracted by this process, 
have coined the expression “ chemical 
blonde” and “peroxide blonde” to 
define a woman who has been deluded 
into following this silly fad, and 
boast themselves able to recognize 
such an individual at sight. 

There is more justification for the 
use of hair dyes in case of premature 
grayness and especially in those pe- 
culiar cases where irregular patches 
of gray hair make their appearance. 
The causes of these conditions are 
not fully understood. It is well 
known that the hair may turn gray 
suddenly as a consequence of extreme 
emotion, fright, pain, and the like. 
Patches of gray hair are sometimes 
attributed to fungous growths at the 
roots. Even in these cases, however, 
it is usually better to avoid taking a 
plunge into the unknown. ‘The diffi- 
culties connected with dyeing the 
hair are many, and the injurious 
consequences are inevitable. Such a 
substance as a harmless hair dye is 
not known, all claims to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Neither is it possi- 
ble to deceive anyone. The natural 
color of the hair is subtly blended by 
nature with the tints and shades of 
the complexion, and any change in 
the color of the hair will produce an 
unnatural disparity which the prac- 
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ticed eye readily detects. Men might 
perhaps be deceived, but women 
never. And the man or woman who 
adopts the use of hair dyes speedily 
becomes the subject of more or less 
invidious gossip and ridicule. The 
practice is usually begun with the 
idea that a single application will be 
sufficient. This is not the case. The 
hair grows at the rate of about one 
twentieth of an inch each day; hence 
in a few days a new growth appears 
and a fresh application of the dye 
becomes necessary. Meantime the 
dye has injured the hair and in many 
cases the scalp, brain, and nervous 
system. All preparations of lead, 
silver, and other mineral substances 
are distinctly and often fatally inju- 
rious. We have excluded from this 
book all preparations of this char- 
acter, but in deference to the wishes 
of those who have a _ legitimate 
reason for wishing to darken the 
color of the hair, we give a number 
of recipes which are as efficacious as 
any that can be recommended with 
safety. 

Hair Dyes.—A careful examination 
of more than 100 counted recipes for 
hair dyes recommended in otherwise 
reputable books of household recipes 
discloses none which do not contain 
injurious mineral substances, except 
those we give below. 

Recent chemical analysis of widely 
advertised hair dyes and washes for 
bleaching, darkening, or otherwise 
changing the color of the hair dis- 
closes the presence of these mineral 
agents in practically every instance, 
notwithstanding the fact that in all 
cases the proprietors announce that 
the preparations are “harmless.” 
Among the injurious substances rec- 
ommended are the following: 

Nitric, muriatic, and sulphuric 
acids; bismuth; lead, as litharge and 
the acetate or sugar of lead, etc.; 
antimony, silver (usually the ni- 
trate), potassium, baryta, iron, tin, 
copper, ete. These metals are rec- 
ommended in the form of various 
salts, as sulphates, acetates, chlorides, 


and the like, They are each and all 
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vicious in principle and injurious in 
practice, and those who knowingly or 
unknowingly recommend them should 
be regarded with suspicion. 

To Prevent Gray Hair.—A _ pre- 
ventive against grayness of the hair 
has already been mentioned, i.e., the 
yolk of egg. Preparations containing 
neat’s-foot oil are also beneficial for 
darkening the hair. The action of 
hair dyes in pomades is necessarily 
slow, and they must be used daily or 
frequently until the proper results 
have been secured. Compounds con- 
taining vegetable ingredients are bet- 
ter than those containing mineral 
ones. Among materials which are 
relatively harmless are stains from 
walnut shells and green walnuts, 
which gradually dye light hair to 
dark-brown shades. These have to be 
used constantly, as the color is not 
durable. These stains cannot be used 
in the form of pomades. Henna and 
indigo powders produce _ various 
shades from yellow to dark brown, 
and other compounds and substances 
are mentioned below. “Chemical 
blondes” wash the hair with greatly 
diluted hydrogen peroxide. When 
dyes are applied to the hair it should 
first be thoroughly cleansed of its 
natural oils and other foreign sub- 
stances. This may be done by wash- 
ing the hair with a mixture contain- 
ing one fourth part of chloroform 
and three fourths of alcohol. Gloves 
should be worn, and the dye worked 
into the hair with a comb and a clean 
toothbrush. 

Or mix 1 part of bay rum, 3 parts 
of neat’s-foot oil, and 1 part of 
French brandy by measure. Use this 
as a hair wash daily. Shake well be- 
fore applying. 

Or into 1 gallon of new milk put 
2 quarts of the green tendrils of the 
grapevine. Add 2 pounds of honey 
and a handful of rosemary. Simmer 
slowly until the bulk is reduced 
about one half. Strain through a 
linen cloth and apply to the hair fre- 
quently. 

An excess of lime in the system is 
said to have a tendency to make the 
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hair brittle and cause it to split and 
crack. This, by admitting air to the 
hair, is the most common cause of 
grayness. Hence hard water for 
drinking purposes should be avoided, 
or softened by means elsewhere rec- 
ommended. 

Walnut Hair Dye.—Press the juice 
from the bark or shells of green wal- 
nuts. Add a small quantity of recti- 
fied alcohol and a little allspice or a 
few cloves. Let the mixture stand for 
a week or ten days and shake occa- 
sionally. Filter through a linen cloth 
and add a small amount of common 
salt as a preservative. Keep in a cool, 
dark place. 

Yellow Hair Dye.— Boil 1 or 2 
ounces of pure annotto in 1 pint of 
soft or distilled water, adding a pinch 
of baking soda. ‘This gives the hair 
a golden yellow, which, however, va- 
ries according to its strength and the 
original color of the hair. Washing 
the hair in a solution of alum water 
deepens the color. The application of 
a solution of lemon juice or vinegar 
after the use of this dye reddens the 
hair or gives it an orange color. 

Black or Brown Hair Dye.—Boil 2 
ounces of black tea in 1 gallon of wa- 
ter. Strain through a linen cloth. 
Add 2 or 3 ounces of glycerin, 4 
ounce of tincture of cantharides, and 
1 quart of bay rum. Let the mixture 
stand 48 hours, shaking occasionally, 
and perfume with any essential oil 
preferred. 

Black Hair Dye—Mix juice of 
green walnuts as above described with 
neat’s-foot oil, using about 1 part of 
the oil to 4 parts of walnut juice ac- 
cording to the amount of natural oil 
present in the hair. 

Red Hair Dye.—Make a strong de- 
coction of safflowers or of alkanet by 
boiling either in water to which a 
small amount of baking soda has been 
added. This gives the hair a bright- 
red or reddish-yellow color, accord- 
ing to its strength. When the hair is 
dry after this application, wash with 
a solution of lemon juice or vinegar 
mixed with an equal quantity of 
water. 
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Or, to darken red hair, mix 1 dram 
each of oil of nutmeg and rosemary, 
1 ounce of castor oil, 2 drams of tinc- 
ture of cantharides, and 8 ounces of 
French brandy. Work a teaspoonful 
or more of this into the hair each day 
with a moderately stiff brush, brush- 
ing 12 to 20 minutes. 


OTHER HAIR TOPICS 


Superfluous Hair.— There is no 
known method which is entirely sat- 
isfactory for removing superfluous 
hairs. Among the various methods 
recommended are shaving, plucking 
out the hairs with tweezers, the use 
of the electric needle, and various de- 
pilatories. The active principle in 
these compounds is usually chloride 
of lime, quicklime, or sulphide of ar- 
senic. These cause the hair shafts to 
fall out, but do not affect the root of 
the hair, and hence must be frequent- 
ly repeated. These substances are 
strong irritants and unless handled 
intelligently may create ugly ulcers. 

Shaving stimulates the growth of 
che hair and by thickening it in- 
creases the discoloration caused by 
the ends of the hair shafts showing 
through the skin. Plucking the hairs 
perseveringly by the roots, the skin 
having been previously softened and 
prepared by the application of a 
suitable toilet emulsion, is perhaps 
the most satisfactory method. 

A competent operator supplied 
with the proper apparatus can _ re- 
move superfluous hair permanently by 
means of the electric needle. The 
electrode from the positive pole of 
the battery is attached to the back of 
the patient’s neck or other convenient 
spot. A three-cornered electric nee- 
dle with sharp cutting edges is at- 
tached to the negative pole of the 
battery. This is inserted into the 
skin, alongside the hair, care being 
taken not to penetrate too deeply. 
When the current is applied the nee- 
dle becomes hot and causes bubbles 
of froth to appear at the point where 
it is inserted. The needle is then 
turned so that the sharp corners 
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scrape the adjacent surfaces, and the 
process is continued until the hair is 
loosened and destroyed. The result- 
ing scar is so slight as to be hardly 
noticeable, and if the operation is 
properly conducted the results are 
sure and permanent. The following 
are standard recipes for depilatories. 
These are severe remedies, and should 
be employed only with caution and 
due regard to what has been said 
above. 

Spread equal quantities of galba- 
num and pitch plaster on a piece of 
soft chamois leather. Lay it smooth- 
ly on the superfluous hair and let it 
remain three or four minutes. It may 
then be pulled off, hair and all. The 
inflamed skin may then be rubbed 
with olive oil. 

Or pulverize finely in a mortar 1 
ounce of fresh limestone and 1 dram 
of pure potassa. Soak the parts for 
10 minutes in warm water, so as to 
soften the superfluous hairs. Form a 
paste of the above powder with warm 
water, apply with a brush, and re- 
move after 5 or 6 minutes or as soon 
as the skin begins to be inflamed. To 
remove this paste, wash it away with 
vinegar. This softens the skin and 
neutralizes the alkali. 

Or mix equal quantities of sul- 
phuret of calcium and quicklime pul- 
verized to a fine powder. Apply pre- 
cisely as for the preceding. The 
action is quicker. Hence it should be 
removed after two or three minutes 
in the same manner as the last. 

To Curl the Hair.—Preparations 
recommended for curling the hair are 
usually based upon various more or 
less adhesive substances, as gum ara- 
bic, quince mucilage, beeswax, sper- 
maceti, and the-like, mixed with va- 
rious oils and diluted with alcohol or 
water. They may be perfumed ac- 
cording to taste. Specific curling 
properties are claimed for beeswax, 
oil of origanum, mastic, and carbo- 
nate of potassium. 

It is also said that when the hair is 
clipped, as is sometimes done with 
children or after a serious illness, if 
the head is shaved “against the 
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grain” the hair will come in curly or 
wavy. The use of the egg shampoo 
elsewhere recommended also has the 
same tendency. 

The following recipes are recom- 
mended: 

Put in a double boiler 1 ounce of 
oil of sweet almonds, 1 dram of sper- 
maceti, white wax, or beeswax, and 
dissolve with very gentle heat. Re- 
move from the fire, stir in 3 drams of 
tincture of mastic. Bottle and cork 
tightly until wanted. Apply a small 
quantity and arrange the hair loosely. 
This is a French preparation and a 
commercial article of considerable 
reputation. 

Or mix 12 ounces of olive oil, 1 
dram of origanum, and 1 dram of oil 
of rosemary. Bottle and cork tightly 
until wanted. Apply every other day. 

Or melt a piece of white beeswax 
about the size of a hickory nut in 1 
ounce of olive oil, and perfume with 
a few drops of oil of neroli. This is 
simple and effective. 

Or beat up the yolk of an egg, rub 
it into the hair, and let dry. Rinse 
off with clear warm water and apply 
a little bandoline or pomade when 
arranging the curls. 

To Compound Curling Fluids.— 
Put the above solids or oils in a 
saucepan and simmer with gentle 
heat. When solids are melted or oil 
is well warmed, add other ingredients, 
except perfume. Strain, cool, and 
add perfume when nearly cold. 

Hair Powders.—The basis of pow- 
ders for the hair was formerly wheat 
starch, but potato farina is now more 
commonly used, as it is whiter and 
more lustrous. This is the ordinary 
plain hair powder of commerce, to 
which may be added for a black pow- 
der powdered charcoal or ivory black, 
or, for a sparkling effect, white frost- 
ing. Various perfumes are used ac- 
cording to taste. ‘These may be used 
as a dry powder in the form of sa- 
chet, or they may be dropped on loaf 
sugar, which is afterwards pulverized 
in a mortar. 

The following preparations are rec- 
ommended: 
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Mix and sift together through a fine 
hair or other sieve 8 ounces of pow- 
dered wheat bran and 1 ounce of 
powdered orris root. 

Or mix 8 ounces of starch powder 
with 2 ounces of rose sachet. 

Or, for musk hair powder, mix 1 
scruple of musk with 3 pounds of 
wheat starch or farina. 

Or mix 12 ounces of starch or fa- 
rina with 8 ounces of powdered am- 
bergris; or 12 ounces of starch or 
farina with 3 ounces of ‘violet sachet. 

Or, for a blond hair powder, mix 
4 ounces each of powdered starch or 
farina and powdered orris root; add 
1 ounce of powdered yellow ocher. 

Or, for a black hair powder, mix 4 
ounces each of powdered starch or 
farina and powdered orris root, and 
add 4 ounce each of powdered char- 
coal and ivory black. 

Or, for a sparkling effect, grind 
white frostings to a powder in a 
mortar. f 

Compounding Hair Powders. — 
These powders are merely mechani- 
cal mixtures. The ingredients should 
be thoroughly mixed in a mortar or 
other suitable receptacle, or sifted 
through a fine hair or wire sieve. 


THE BEARD, MUSTACHE, AND 
SHAVING 


Care of the Beard.—Unless prop- 
erly cared for a full beard may seri- 
ously interfere with cleanliness. The 
beard should be frequently washed 
with soap, thoroughly dried, and 
treated with some simple prepara- 
tion. The object of care of the 
beard, as in the case of the hair, is 
to keep it clean and to preserve its 
normal luster. Lotions which have 
alcohol or other spirits as a base may 
be used once or twice a week to 
cleanse the beard of oily or fatty ma- 
terials that may have accumulated, 
and to clean the skin. These may be 
applied with a wash cloth and the 
beard afterwards rubbed dry with a 
towel. Frequent cutting or shaving 
of the beard has a tendency to make 
the individual hairs thick and short. 
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It does not increase their number. 
Singeing is harmful unless the hair 
is treated with oil or grease. Other- 
wise singeing tends to split the hair 
at the ends and to make it dry and 
brittle. Lanolin soap is perhaps the 
best soap for use on the hair and 
beard, 

How to Raise a Mustache.—Stim- 
ulate the circulation by the applica- 
tion of hot towels, followed by rub- 
bing briskly with a rough towel, 
and apply one of the following mix- 
tures: 

Alcohol, 4 pint; castor oil, } dram; 
tincture of cantharides, 1 ounce. 
Perfume with 20 to 40 drops of any 
of the essential oils, as cloves or ber- 
gamot, and 1 ounce of cologne or 
other essence. 

Or dissolve in 5 ounces of alcohol 
1 dram of compound tincture of ben- 
zoin, 1 dram of tincture of Spanish 
flies, and 3 ounces of castor oil, and 
perfume with 10 to 20 drops of any 
of the essential oils. Do not use this 
mixture too frequently as it may in- 
flame the skin. 

Or melt with gentle heat 1 ounce 
of white wax or spermaceti, and stir 
in while hot 15 drops of saturated 
tincture of cantharides. Remove 
from the fire, and when nearly cool 
perfume with 10 or 12 drops of any 
of the essential oils. This is a pow- 
erful stimulant, but must not be em- 
ployed oftener than once or twice a 
week, as otherwise it may inflame the 
skin. 

Mustache Pomade.—Melt 4 ounces 
of white wax, and add 2 ounces of 
pure white vaseline and } ounce of 
Canada balsam. When nearly cold 
add about 30 drops of any essential 
oil or mixture according to taste. 
For coloring matters, see under “ Hair 
Oils.” 

Or dissolve 4 pound of white wax, 
3 pound of lanolin soap, 4 pound of 
gum arabic, and 4 pint of rose water. 
Melt and mix all together with gen- 
tle heat, and when. cool perfume by 
adding 12 to 20 drops of essential 
oils according to taste. Color as rec- 
ommended under “ Hair Oils.” 
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Shaving.—Those who shave should 
make it a practice to do so daily, or 
at least every other day. Some men 
complain that this practice makes 
the skin sore, but this will not be the 
case if a good razor is used, if it is 
kept in good order, and if the razor 
strokes are always in the same direc- 
tion, never against the grain of the 
beard. The use of a good lotion 
after shaving is another preventive of 
soreness. A good toilet soap for 
shaving is indispensable. Shaving 
sticks or cream which can be rubbed 
on the face without the use of the 
shaving mug are a great conveni- 
ence, especially to those who travel. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
skin and hair absorb warm water 
freely, and swell and soften under 
its influence, and that this effect is 
greatly promoted by the use of soap. 
The more time spent in softening the 
face by the application of lather the 
better. The razor should be dipped 
in hot water before using. 

Safety Razors.—The modern cus- 
tom of using safety razors is most 
commendable. These convenient lit- 
tle implements have now been so per- 
fected as to give entire satisfaction. 
A number of separate blades are 
sold with each razor, and additional 
blades can be had at a very low 
price. These blades can be stropped 
by means of a special device, or re- 
turned by mail to the manufacturer 
to be honed, or thrown away when 
they become dulled by use. The lux- 
ury of having a set of seven razors— 
one for each day in the week—has 
often been suggested in books and 
otherwise to persons who have felt 
that they were hardly able to afford 
it. But the safety razor is a means 
of bringing this luxury within the 
reach of all. It is always ready 
without honing or stropping, can be 
used without the best of light, is en- 
tirely safe, is economical, and has 
made a multitude of friends for it- 
self within recent years. Millions of 
these little implements are being 
manufactured, and the problems of 
how to get a good razor and how to 
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keep it in good condition have there- 
by been greatly simplified. It is ad- 
visable to buy only the best-known 
make of safety razor, patronizing the 
makers who advertise most extensive- 
ly in leading periodicals, so as to in- 
sure obtaining a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory article. 

To Strop Razors.—Comparatively 
few persons seem to understand the 
theory of stropping a razor. The 
cutting edge of a razor should be in 
the form of a V, the sides of the V 
being perfectly flat and not round. 
The object of honing to produce this 
angle, and that of stropping, is to 
keep the edge perfect in overcoming 
its tendency to become round as a 
result of wear. The strop, therefore, 
should be held in such a way that the 
leather will bear with equal pressure 
on every part of the straight sides of 
the V which terminates in the edge. 
Barbers are able by constant prac- 
tice to hold a loose strop in such a 
way as to accomplish this purpose 
with little apparent effort, but nov- 
ices are very apt to allow the strop 
to move and to strike it with the ra- 
zor in such a way as to round the 
edge, and do more harm by strop- 
ping than good. Hence a novice will 
usually accomplish the best results 
by means of a strop glued flat on a 
piece of wood. The razor should be 
stropped carefully both before and 
after using until it will cut a hair 
held loosely in the fingers, and before 
it is put away in its case it should be 
wiped dry with a clean, dry towel. 
If any moisture is left on the edge 
the steel will rust and may be ruined. 

Much of the satisfaction of the use 
of an ordinary razor depends upon 
the strop and its condition. If the 
strop is purchased, only the best 
quality should be obtained, and it is 
better to prepare a paste for the 
strop than to buy a preparation for 
this purpose, as many of those adver- 
tised for sale are entirely unreliable. 

Razor Strop.—A good razor strop 
may be made at home by anyone 
having a little ingenuity which will 
give at least as good satisfaction as 
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the purchased article. Take a piece 
of hard wood about 15 inches long, 
14 inches wide, and 4 inch thick. Al- 
low 3 inches or more for handle. Se- 
lect a piece of horsehide or calfskin 
the width of the wood, and notch the 
wood to the depth of the leather at 
about 34 inch from the handle, so that 
the leather can be set in flush with 
the surface of the wood. Attach a 
piece of canvas to the other side, and 
the strop is done. The razor should 
be stropped first on the canvas and 
afterwards on the leather. 

To Keep a Razor Strop in Order. 
—Various methods of keeping a strop 
in order are recommended. Fine 
mutton tallow or a few drops of 
sweet oil rubbed into the surface of 
the strop and a little very finely 
powdered emery dusted over the sur- 
face is perhaps the most satisfactory 
dressing. The snuffings of candle 
wicks in place of the emery are also 
recommended. Other recipes for ra- 
zor paste are suggested below. 

Preparations for Razor Strops.— 
The articles used for giving an edge 
to a razor are flour of emery, ground 
coke, and oxide of tin or prepared 
putty. Any of the following will be 
found more satisfactory than most 
preparations on sale, and a great 
deal cheaper: 

Mix fine flour of emery with mut- 
ton tallow or white wax or beeswax. 
If the emery is not fine enough, 
pound and grind it in a mortar. Put 
the whole into a large open-mouthed 
bottle, fill it two thirds full of water, 
cork, and shake. Allow it to come to 
rest, and when the coarser particles 
have fallen to the bottom, turn off the 
water with the finer particles into a 
shallow pan. When the water has 
evaporated, the emery dust remain- 
ing will be found of suitable fineness. 

Or collect the grit from a fine 
grindstone as it gathers in the form 
of paste on the blade of an ax or 
scythe. Shake in water, and treat as 
above suggested for emery. If the 
quality of the grindstone is suitable, 
this will prove an excellent razor 
paste. 
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Or mix 1 ounce of levigated oxide 
of tin or prepared putty with a satu- 
rated solution of oxalic acid to form 
a thick paste. If convenient, add 20 
grains of gum arabic dissolved in 
water. Rub this composition evenly 
over the strop and let it dry. Damp- 
en slightly before using. Oxalic acid 
has a strong affinity for iron, which 
is, of course, increased by moisture, 
and very slight friction with this 
preparation will give a razor a good 
edge. 

Or coke prepared as above recom- 
mended for emery is said to be the 
true “diamond dust” for sharpen- 
ing purposes. The above prepara- 
tions, the materials of which cost 
practically nothing, are often sold 
at from twenty-five to fifty cents a 
box. 

Or melt together equal parts of 
good tallow and lard, thicken with 
finely powdered charcoal, make into 
cakes, wrap in tinfoil, and sell for 
ten cents. To color red and to thick- 
en, use princess metallic, such as 
painters use. 

To improve the quality, get a little 
olive oil and thicken it with the me- 
tallic in one box. In another box put 
a little of the oil and thicken with 
charcoal. Put the red on one side of 
the strop and the black on the other 
side. First strop on the black side, 
then finish on the red side. 

Barber’s Itch.—This disease is sup- 
posed to be caused by a microscopic 
fungus, the trichophyton. The symp- 
toms are the appearance of small red 
pimples with yellow tops, each of 
which is pierced by a hair. The dis- 
ease often takes a chronic form and 
sometimes causes the skin to become 
hard and covered with crusts. There 
is another type which is not caused 
by the presence of the trichophyton, 
but it is difficult to tell one from the 
other. It is desirable in this disease 
to keep the beard shaved, wash thor- 
oughly with soap, and use simple 
ointments and _ soothing solutions. 
The disease is very obstinate, and it 
is always advisable to consult a phy- 
sician. 
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Lewis’s Toilet Water for Shav- 
ing.—The following is recommended 
as a cheap and agreeable toilet water 
to use as a face wash after shaving: 

Fill any size bottle you wish with 
95 per cent alcohol, and add as much 
boracic acid as the alcohol will cut, 
usually about 15 per cent. If a little 
of the boracic acid is not dissolved 
and settles at the bottom of the mix- 
ture, it will not do any harm. Adda 
few drops of any of the essential oils, 
or perfume with cologne or otherwise 
according to taste. This mixture is 
not only soothing and refreshing, but 
it also assists in healing any local ir- 
ritation caused by shaving. It is es- 
pecially useful to those who shave 
every day. 
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Shaving Creams. — The base of 
creams, pastes, or scap for shaving is 
usually a good, hard white castile or 
other soap mixed with white wax or 
spermaceti, and with the addition of 


almond, olive, etc. or palm oil, 
honey, and various cosmetics, as 
benzoin, glycerin, etc. Substances 


having cleansing properties, as car- 
bonate potassa and borax, are some- 
times included. Alcohol or other 
spirits are employed to cut the oils, 
and various perfumes are added 
later. 

To Compound Shaving Creams.— 
These compounds are all prepared by 
dissolving the solids with gentle heat 
in a double boiler, adding the soap in 
shavings, stirring in the almond oil 
and various remedial agents while 
hot, and when nearly cold adding 
volatile substances, such as spirits of 
turpentine, and any of the essential 
oils to perfume according to taste. 
Solid soaps used as a base of these 
compounds should be exposed to the 
air until dry, then reduced to fine 
shavings or powder. Or, if alcohol is 
used, the soap may first be cut in the 
alcohol. The whole mixture, after 
being removed from the fire, should 
be thoroughly beaten with an egg 
beater or otherwise until it has a 
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perfectly smooth and uniform consist- 
ency. A small quantity of any of 
these shaving creams may be rubbed 
on the face and worked up to a 
lather with a wet shaving brush. If 
properly prepared they will give a 
good lather with either hot or cold 
water, that will not dry during the 
time required for shaving. 

Bay Rum.—This fragrant liquid is 
obtained by distilling with rum the 
leaves of a number of large trees of 
the myrtle family, growing in Ja- 
maica and the West Indian islands. 
It is not only very refreshing but it 
acts as a tonic and tends to prevent 
taking cold. Bay rum may be pre- 
pared from the oil of bay diluted 
with rum or other spirit, and with 
the addition of various cosmetics and 
perfumes as desired. 

For a cheap bay rum, take + pound 
of carbonated magnesia in lumps, 
and pour the spirit on it drop by 
drop until it is all saturated. Now 
crush the lumps on a marble slab or 
a piece of clean zine with a rolling 
pin or otherwise. Put this in a filter 
and pour over equal parts of water 
and alcohol until the desired quan- 
tity and strength of bay rum is ob- 
tained. 


Or dissolve 5 cents’ worth of pow- 
dered magnesia in 1 quart of 50 per 
cent alcohol, and add 1 ounce of oil 
of bay. Put in a filter, bottle, and 
cork tightly until needed. Dilute 
with soft water as desired. 

Or add 6 ounces of extract of bay 
to 1 gallon of 50 per cent alcohol. 

Or mix 14 fluid drams of oil of 
bay, + fluid dram of oil of pimento, 
+ ounce of acetic ether, and 1 dram 
of castile soap in shavings with 3 
pints of alcohol. Add 2 pints of 
soft or distilled water. This is a 
standard preparation for barbers’ 
use. 

Or, dissolve in 4 pint of 95 per 
cent alcohol 4 dram of oil of bay, 3 
drops of oil of nutmeg, and + dram 
of oil of orange. Add 2 ounces of 
Jamaica rum and sufficient water to 
make of the whole 1 quart. 

To Compound Bay Rum.—These 
are for the most part simple mix- 
tures. Magnesia should be first dis- 
solved in soft water and the other in- 
gredients added. The solution may 
afterwards be filtered by means of 
filter paper or fine linen. It is desir- 
able, when convenient, to allow these 
mixtures to stand for two or three 
weeks before filtering. If they can 
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be shaken occasionally during the 
period, so much the better. 

Bandoline.—These preparations are 
employed to adjust the hair and keep 
it in place. Hence they are based 
upon substances which have a slight- 
ly adhesive character, including gum 
tragacanth, paste of quince seed, 
isinglass, Irish moss, and the like. 

Bring to a boil in a double boiler 
4 pint of soft or distilled water; stir 
in 1 tablespoonful of cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil, and boil for 5 minutes. Let 
cool, add any desired perfume, and 
put in a glass fruit jar until required 
for use. 

Or place in a quart fruit jar 14 
ounces of gum tragacanth, and add 
1 quart of rose water. Let stand 2 
or 3 days, shaking frequently, and 
squeeze through a coarse white linen 
cloth. Let stand 2 or 3 days more 
and repeat. Finally add 10 or 12 
drops of attar of rose, and tint with 
an infusion of alkanet wood, cochi- 
neal, or other red coloring matter. 

Or boil 4 ounce of clean Irish moss 
in 1 quart of water until it thickens; 
add 4 ounces of 95 per cent alcohol 
as a preservative. 

Or boil 4 ounce of quince seed un- 
til it thickens. Strain through a 
piece of cheese cloth, put in a double 
boiler; add 1 pint of soft water, 
bring to a boil, and stir in 1 table- 
spoonful of linseed oil. Let boil 5 
minutes, remove, and add 10 drops 
of the oil of bitter almonds or other 
essential oil to perfume. 

Brilliantine.— These preparations 
are employed to give luster to the 
hair and beard when the natural oils 
are deficient or are temporarily re- 
moved by shampooing. 

Put in a glass bottle 2 ounces of 
alcohol, 1 ounce of pure honey, and 4 
ounce of glycerin. Shake well and 
perfume with any of the essential 
oils or essences, 

Or dissolve 4 ounce of castor oil in 
2 ounces of cologne. Or mix equal 
parts of cologne and glycerin. Or 
dissolve 1 ounce of honey and 2 
ounces of alcohol. 

Or put in a glass bottle 6 ounces 


of castor oil; add 2 ounces of 95 
per cent alcohol, and 4 ounce of am- 
monia. Shake well and _ perfume 
with any essential oil according to 


taste. This is the celebrated French 
“lustral.” 
Compounding Brilliantine and 


Bandoline.—Such substances as gum 
tragacanth, quince seed, isinglass, 
and Irish moss may be dissolved by 
boiling in hot water until sufficiently 
thick. They should be allowed to 
stand on the dregs from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, squeezed 
through a coarse linen cloth, melted, 
and perfumed after cooling but be- 
fore they have finally set. Boil lin- 
seed oil in water for five or six min- 
utes. Perfume when cool. 

Melt Burgundy pitch with white 
wax, cool slightly, mix in the spirits, 
replace on the fire, and bring to a 
boil. Remove, and strain through 
linen. 

Eyebrows and Eyelashes.—In gen- 
eral the less attention paid to these 
features the better. The practice of 
attempting to deepen the color of 
the eyes by darkening the lids or 
lashes is a dangerous one, and many 
of the preparations advertised for 
sale for this purpose contain lead or 
other poisonous ingredients. Any 
preparation which is good for the 
hair is also good for the eyebrows 
and may be applied to them at the 
same time. 

A simple lotion consists of sulphate 
of quinine, 5 grains; alcohol, 1 ounce. 
Preparations containing cantharides 
are also of assistance. 

Clipping the eyelashes is, on the 
whole, a dangerous practice, as it 
tends to thicken them and cause 
them to become stiff like bristles. 
The presence of superfluous hairs 
causing the eyebrows to run together 
calls for remedies given elsewhere. 

A stick of India ink is perhaps the 
best method of darkening the eye- 
lashes if that is thought desirable. 

Or burnt cork is sometimes em- 
ployed. 

Or cloves charred to a crisp in an 
open flame. 
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Good Teeth.—Modern dentistry has 
greatly assisted in causing the pub- 
lic to realize the value of a set of 
good teeth, but much still remains to 
be done in this direction. Medical 
inspectors in the public schools of 
large cities report that a very large 
percentage of school children have 
poor teeth due to the ignorance or 
neglect of parents. Good teeth are 
necessary to health, speech, and 
beauty. 

From the standpoint of health, it 
must be remembered that the process 
of digestion begins in the mouth. 
This fact is the basis of the system 
of hygiene known as Fletcherism. 
The originator of this system, after 
having become a chronic dyspeptic, 
cured himself at an advanced age by 
attention to two principles: never 
eating when not hungry, and chewing 
food until all the taste is chewed out 
of it and it disappears without con- 
scious effort of swallowing. The im- 
portance of this last is due to the 
fact that the saliva of the mouth has 
the property of converting starchy 
foods into sugar, thus aiding diges- 
tion. And the further fact that food 
finely divided by proper chewing is 
more readily acted upon by the gas- 
tric juice of the stomach. Good teeth 
are, of course, necessary to good 
chewing. If any of the teeth are lost, 
part of the food is likely to be swal- 
lowed without being properly chewed, 
and the ill effects are no less certain 


because they are not always immedi- 
ately noticed or attributed to the 
true source. 

The teeth play an important part 
in pronunciation, and their loss often 
causes a difficulty in speech which, in 
the case of children, at the age when 
they are learning to pronounce their 
words, may have the effect of retard- 
ing the child’s mental development. 

Apertures caused by the loss of 
teeth, or irregularities due to the 
permanent teeth coming in unevenly, 
are life-long disfigurements. For all 
of these reasons, intelligent and 
painstaking attention to the teeth is 
perhaps the most important single 
subject in connection with the toilet. 

Bad Teeth.—Decayed teeth show- 
ing cavities in the crown, or having 
decayed roots, are not only painful, 
offensive in appearance and in con- 
taminating the breath, but frequently 
are the direct causes of serious dis- 
turbances of digestion. The tem- 
perature of the mouth is about 96° F. 
or considerably above that of ordi- 
nary summer weather. The humidity 
of the mouth is, of course, high. 
Under these conditions, experience 
teaches that fresh meat and other 
organic matter will decay very rap- 
idly. Hence, particles of food lodged 
in cavities or between the teeth, if 
not removed, decay and afford breed- 
ing places for the bacteria of filth 
diseases. These are swallowed with 
food and upon occasion of any irrita- 
tion of the digestive tract, find lodg- 
ment and give rise to indigestion and 
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other troubles. These substances also 
contaminate the breath and become 
highly offensive to others. So that 
absolute cleanliness is an imperative 
duty that everyone owes to himself 
and also to his neighbor. 

Moreover, if any of the teeth are 
unsound and painful the adjacent 
teeth are not likely to be used in the 
process of chewing, and the conse- 
quence is imperfect digestion. The 
remedy for these conditions is two- 
fold: personal cleanliness and_ other 
hygienic measures, and prompt treat- 
ment by a good dentist as soon as the 
first symptoms of decay appear. 

Structure of the TeethThe outer 
structure of the tooth consists of 
three parts: the root, which is con- 
tained in the bony substance of the 
jaw; the neck, which is contained in 
the gum, and the crown, which is the 
exposed portion. In the interior of 
each tooth is a cavity which contains 
the pulp, a pale-red soft substance 
composed of nerves and blood vessels. 
The surface of the root of the tooth 
is covered by a thin membrane called 
the periosteum, which, when the teeth 
decay, frequently becomes inflamed 
and is one of the causes of toothache. 

Infant’s Zeeth.—Fasten a bit of 
absorbent cotton on the point of an 
orange stick or a piece of soft pine 
wood. Dip it in a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of boric acid, and with this 
cleanse the milk teeth of children as 
soon as they appear. 

Or wind a piece of cotton around 
the finger and dip it in a 5 per cent 
solution of boric acid or a dilute so- 
lution of listerine. 

As soon as the full set of milk 
teeth, consisting of twenty teeth, or 
five on each half of each jaw, have 
all come in, a soft toothbrush should 
be used daily. Otherwise the milk, 
which forms such an important part 
of a child’s diet, will be deposited be- 
tween the teeth and become trans- 
formed into lactic acid. This tends 
to destroy the enamel and cause 
decay. 

Two important facts regarding 
children’s teeth are often overlooked, 
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and much mischief results. One is 
that the first permanent teeth usually 
appear about the sixth or seventh 
year. The other is that several of 
the milk teeth are retained until 
about the twelfth year. This over- 
lapping of the two sets of teeth 
makes early and constant care im- 
perative. The first permanent teeth 
must, of course, have attention if 
they are to be preserved, and the 
milk teeth that are retained must be 
kept in good order to insure proper 
digestion during the period of most 
rapid growth of the child. 

Teeth of Children—One of the 
most common causes of trouble with 
the teeth in after life is the mistaken 
notion that children’s teeth do not 
require very much attention because 
they will soon be lost and replaced 
by others. Children, on the contrary, 
should be taught to clean their teeth 
at a very early age, partly because 
they will thus acquire a habit which 
it will afterwards be more difficult 
to teach them, but more especially 
because the lack of proper develop- 
ment or decay of the milk teeth has a 
direct effect upon the health of the 
child, and an indirect effect upon the 
permanent teeth themselves. 

The appearance of the milk teeth 
about the seventh month is a signal 
that the child should commence to 
have solid food and should no longer 
be fed exclusively on milk and other 
soft foods. And during the entire 
period when the milk teeth are com- 
ing in, children should be encouraged 
to eat crackers and dry bread, and 
not allowed to discard the crusts. 
The resistance of coarse food in- 
creases the circulation of the blood 
and gives the necessary exercise to 
develop the gums and the jaw mus- 
cles that are necessary to proper 
chewing. All of this has a direct in- 
fluence in improving the quality of 
the permanent teeth. If the milk 
teeth show black spots or other evi- 
dence of decay, they should be at 
once treated, and filled, if necessary, 
with the same care as the permanent 
teeth. If they are suffered to decay, 
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the permanent teeth coming in their 
place will be likely to decay also. 

Care of the Teeth.—There are two 
cardinal rules in the care of the 
teeth: keep them clean and consult a 
good dentist. Few professions have 
arrived at a degree of proficiency 
equal to that of modern dentistry. 
In fact, the public does not generally 
realize what dentistry can and ought 
to do. The notion is far too preva- 
lent that the business of a dentist is 
to fill decayed teeth, or to pull them, 
and make false teeth, crowns, or 
bridges to take their place. A very 
important part of the duty of a mod- 
ern dentist is to prevent the teeth 
from decaying. Hence it is most un- 
wise to postpone visiting a dentist 
until one’s teeth commence to ache. 
On the contrary, a dentist should be 
consulted at least twice a year and 
oftener if necessary, and children, es- 
pecially, should be taken to a dentist 
quite frequently during the period 
when the milk teeth are being lost 
and the permanent teeth are coming 
in. 

An honest dentist will make no ex- 
orbitant charges or attempt to do 
work that is unnecessary. On _ the 
other hand, by keeping the teeth 
clean, filling small cavities when they 
first appear, correcting any malfor- 
mation of the teeth and giving advice 
as to suitable mouth washes and other 
treatment when abnormal conditions 
are present, a positive saving in fu- 
ture dentist’s bills will be effected; 
toothache and the pain of pulling 
teeth and other dental work will be 
avoided, and the teeth themselves 
will be, as a rule, preserved intact 
with all of the attendant benefits. 

Tartar on the Teeth.—The accu- 
mulation of tartar in the form of a 
yellowish incrustation, which is usu- 
ally most plentiful on the inner side 
of the lower jaw, is almost universal. 
But the deposit is much more pro- 
nounced in some cases than in others. 
Tartar is not only objectionable in 
appearance, but also tends to push 
the gum away from the neck of the 
tooth, and thus expose the soft den- 
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tine between the root and the harder 
enamel of the crown. In the course 
of years, the gui will recede so far 
as to allow the tooth to fall out, even 
if it is kept perfectly clean and is 
thus protected from decay. The ac- 
cumulation of tartar cannot always 
be prevented by brushing the teeth, 
although the use of suitable tooth 
powders, pastes, or mouth washes 
will assist, but in all cases where the 
tartar is plentiful, the teeth should 
be thoroughly cleaned by a compe- 
tent dentist three or four times a 
year, and an astringent lotion, as a 
5 per cent solution of chloride of 
zinc or a solution of alum in soft 
water, should be rubbed on the gums 
daily. 

Aside from the advice and services 
of a dentist, the teeth should be thor- 
oughly brushed and cleaned at least 
once a day, or better still when pos- 
sible after each meal, and especially 
before retiring at night. And the 
teeth of small children should be 
cleaned for them before they are 
themselves old enough to form the 
habit of caring for them. 

Permanent Teeth are thirty-two in 
number, or eight on each half of each 
jaw. Two in the front center of the 
jaw are called incisors or cutting 
teeth, and appear in the eighth or 
ninth year. One, next in order, the 
canine or dog tooth, appears between 
the eleventh and fifteenth year. Two 
next, called premolars, appear be- 
tween the tenth and fifteenth year. 
Three last in the back part of the 
mouth are called molars, of which the 
first (as has already been mentioned) 
appears about the seventh year, th> 
second between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth year, and the third, which 
is called the “wisdom” tooth, be- 
tween the eighteenth and twenty- 
sixth year. 

Care of the Permanent Teeth— 
Chewing dry toast, crackers, hard 
bread or other coarse food, greatly 
assists in keeping the permanent 
teeth in good condition. But for the 
purpose of dislodging particles of 
food, removing tartar and other sub- 
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stances a good toothbrush is indis- 
pensable. A toothbrush having me- 
dium soft bristles is preferable to 
one having stiff bristles, which may 
tend to injure or inflame the gum. 
The shape of the brush is not par- 
ticularly important, although the so- 
called “prophylactic” brush assists 
in dislodging food from the teeth in 
the back part of the mouth. What 
is more important is the manner in 
which the brush is handled. In ad- 
dition to the sidewise strokes, the 
brush should also be worked up and 
down so as to remove from between 
the teeth particles of food that would 
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only be crowded in more tightly by 
rubbing back and forth. This is very 
important. The inner surface of the 
teeth should be brushed in the same 
manner, care being taken to cover, in 
brushing, every portion of the teeth 
that can be reached. The strokes of 
the brush should also cover the ad- 
jacent gums. 
to bleed slightly at first, but in 
time they will harden and become 
strengthened. By promoting the cir- 
culation of blood, this will greatly 
improve the nutrition of the teeth 
and insure their permanency. 
Toothpicks.—Etiquette forbids the 
use of the toothpick in public. But 
a supply of quills or wooden tooth- 
picks of good quality should always 
be kept at hand at the toilet table. 
These should be used as frequently 
as possible after meals to remove 
particles of food that cannot be dis- 
lodged by the use of the brush. 
When, as sometimes happens, the 
formation of the teeth is such that a 
toothpick cannot be used to advan- 
tage, a piece of silk thread, such as 
is used by dentists, can be procured 
at a drug store or dentist’s office. 
This will be found very useful for 


This may cause them . 
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this purpose. After the use of the 
toothpick or thread, the mouth should 
be thoroughly rinsed, preferably 
with warm water, which has the prop- 
erty of dissolving foreign substances 
to a greater extent than cold water 
would do. And, if possible, a good 
antiseptic mouth wash, such as _per- 
oxide of hydrogen, should be used. 

Or use a strong solution of table 
salt in warm water. 

Care of the Toothbrush. — After 
using a toothbrush, rinse it carefully, 
wipe it dry on a clean towel and hang 
it up where it will be exposed to sun- 
light and a draught of air. Never 
keep a toothbrush in a closed box or 
hang it up in a closet. Never lay 
down a wet toothbrush to dry, es- 
pecially on the back, as this allows 
the moisture to run along the bristles 
into the back of the brush, softens the 
glue with which they are fastened in, 
and causes them to decay and fall 
out. It is hardly necessary to say 
that no two persons should ever use 
the same toothbrush. 


DENTIFRICES 


This is a general term including 
all tooth powders, pastes, and washes 
for the teeth. The princi al ingredi- 
ents of these preparations are various 
substances in powdered form that are 
capable of exerting a gentle friction 
on the teeth and also have antacid, ab- 
sorbent, or other useful properties, as 
chalk, Armenian bole, cuttlefish bone, 
charcoal, orris root, and Peruvian 
bark. To these may be added mild 
alkalies, and other substances having 
cleansing properties, as borax, bicar- 
bonate of soda, and castile soap; 
astringent substances as alum and 
tannic acid; and agreeable vehicles as 
powdered sugar, rock candy, honey, 
sirup, and sugar of milk. Any of 
these mixtures may be perfumed with 
a few drops of any of the essential 
oils or essences, or colored by the ad- 
dition of finely pulverized red coral, 
rose pink, cochineal, dragon’s blood, 
or red sanders for red; ocher for yel- 
low; indigo for blue or violet. Vari- 
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ous other substances having specific 
properties too numerous to mention 
may be added. 

Prepared Chalk is the most univer- 
sally popular ingredient in tooth 
powders, as it is cheap, safe, and ef- 
fective, and tends to neutralize any 
acids that may be present in the 
mouth. 

Bole is an earthy substance similar 
to clay, which is found in veins and 
fissures of basalt and other rocks in 
various parts of the world. It has a 
greasy feeling when rubbed between 
the fingers, and is slightly sticky on 
the tongue. There are several kinds 
of bole found in different localities, of 
which the Armenian bole has a red tint 
and is used in tooth powders to im- 
part that color and also because of its 
absorbent and astringent properties. 

Magnesia. — Carbonate of magne- 
sia or “magnesia alba” is a white 
powder which is valuable because of 
its absorbent qualities and its power 
to neutralize acids that may be pres- 
ent in the mouth. It is used in medi- 
cine for acid dyspepsia. Hence it is 
entirely safe and a very effective in- 
gredient in teoth powder. 

Charcoal is a form of carbon ob- 
tained by charring wood or by heat- 
ing it in clcse vessels. Charcoal va- 
ries according to the method by 
which it is produced. The best char- 
coal for toilet purposes is areca-nut 
charcoal, but this is expensive and 
often adulterated. Next best is the 
sort of charcoal used as an ingredi- 
ent of gunpowder made of hard, no.- 
resinous wood, or soft wood such as 
willow and poplar, by roasting in 
iron cylinders. Charcoal has an ex- 
traordinary capacity for absorbing 
gases. It cannot be melted or dis- 
solved in acids, will not decay, and is 
not affected by ordinary tempera- 
tures. It is a very poor conductor 
of heat. On account of its property 
of absorbing gases, it is used in medi- 
cine in certain forms of dyspepsia, 
also to preserve flesh or sweeten it 
when tainted. As an ingredient of 
tooth powders, it tends to sweeten 
and purify the breath. 
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Cuttlefish Bone.—This substance is 
the shell of a mollusk of world-wide 
distribution. It is sold in powdered 
form under the name of “pounce” 
for tooth powder and other purposes. 
It has some value in neutralizing 
acids, but is less valuable for this 
purpose than chalk or magnesia. It 
is also harsher in its scouring effect, 
for which reason it is, in small quan- 
tities, a valuable ingredient in tooth 
powders. It must, however, be finely 
powdered and used with caution. 

Myrrh.—This is a _ reddish-brown 
brittle substance obtained from the 
juice of a small tree growing in Ara- 
bia and vicinity. It occurs in resi- 
nous lumps, has a fragrant odor, and 
a bitter aromatic taste. It has been 
used for ages, on account of its fra- 
grant perfume, as an ingredient in 
incense, perfume, and salve. It acts 
as a tonic on the mucous membranes 
and hence is much used in mouth 
washes to harden and strengthen the 
gums and is good for sore throat and 
canker. 

Cinchona Bark, or Peruvian Bark, 
is obtained from a fragrant evergreen 
tree growing in South America which 
produces the alkaloid quinine of so 
much value in medicine. Quinine is 


‘an indispensable tonic in the cure of 


intermittent fevers and debilitating 
diseases. It is used in medicine prin- 
cipally in the form of the sulphate. 
And the bark itself is much less used 
than formerly. The pulverized bark 
has valuable tonic and astringent 
properties. 

Iris or Orris Root.—This substance 
is a pulverized root of the common 
species of lily known as the flower de 
luce which is cultivated in the neigh- 
borhood of Florence for this sub- 
stance. It is particularly valuable 
for its violet-scented perfume. 

Coral.—This substance is a carbo- 
nate of lime obtained by grinding up 
the hard skeleton of the coral polyp 
which produces the Coral Islands. In 
ground form it has a quality similar 
to chalk, but as an ingredient for 
tooth powder is valued principally 
for its color. 
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Other Ingredients—In addition to 
the standard recipes for dentifrices 
given in the following tables, a num- 
ber of simple remedies may be men- 
tioned which are always at hand. 

Salt water in strong solution is a 
useful mouth wash, and dry salt may 
also be applied by means of a brush 
to cleanse the teeth. - 

Borax is also useful and tends to 
remove the smell of tobacco and 
other unpleasant odors from the 
breath. Dissolve 2 to 4 ounces of bo- 
rax in a pint of hot water and flavor, 
if convenient, with half a teaspoon- 
ful of tincture of myrrh or spirits of 
camphor. 

Castile Soap, or other neutral hard 
white soap, is good for the teeth. It 
may be applied by rubbing the cake 
of soap with a wet toothbrush, which 
may afterwards be dipped into a 
scented tooth powder to cover the 
slightly unpleasant taste. But the 
taste of castile soap is not objection- 
able to those who have become ac- 
customed to it. 

To Whiten the Teeth.—Salt com- 
bined with peroxide of hydrogen is 
a powerful bleach. Apply by wet- 
ting the brush with the pure peroxide 
and sprinkle with dry salt, but do 
not use this oftener than is neces- 
sary. 

Tooth powders containing charcoal 
assist in whitening the teeth. A lit- 
tle dry charcoal powder may be 
rubbed gently into the crevices be- 
tween the teeth on retiring at night, 
and brushed or rinsed out thoroughly 
in the morning. The use of bicarbo- 
nate of soda as a tooth powder has 
the same property. 

Mix 1 ounce of chloride of lime, 10 
ounces of prepared chalk, 4 ounce of 
Peruvian bark, 1 teaspoonful of tinc- 
ture of myrrh. Use once a day until 
the teeth are sufficiently whitened. 
Afterwards use an ordinary tooth 
powder. 

The juice of the common straw- 
berry is said to be a natural denti- 
frice which has the property of dis- 
solving tartar and sweetening the 
breath. 
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Or, to remove tartar, dip the brush 
in powdered magnesia. 

Tooth Powder. — A _ good tooth 
powder is a very necessary toilet ar- 
ticle, as it not only increases the effi- 
ciency of the brush, but also makes 
the operation of cleansing the teeth 
more agreeable, and hence tends to 
strengthen the habit. 

Standard tooth powders are based 
mainly upon some carbonate having 
a slightly alkaline quality. But care 
must be taken not to use the stronger 
alkalies, as they tend to irritate the 
gums and mucuous surfaces of the 
mouth. Many of the tooth powders 
of commerce, especially the cheaper 
sorts, contain substances that if used 
with hard water produce free alkali. 
This may have a very injurious effect 
upon the gums. Hence it is much 
better to buy the ingredients and 
make up a tooth powder for yourself, 
or have a recipe made up for you by 
a local druggist. Thus you will know 
exactly what ingredients it contains. 
The powders used in tooth powders 
must be very finely pulverized and 
free from gritty particles. Such sub- 
stances as ground oyster shells, pum- 
ice, cuttlefish bone, cigar ashes, and 
the like, unless ground very fine in- 
deed, are unnecessarily coarse and 
gritty. Tooth powders may be col- 
ored at will, as the coloring matter 
does not affect their efficiency one 
way or the other. The addition of 
some agreeable perfume, as the oil of 
wintergreen, sassafras, or the like, 
may have a decided advantage in 
making children and others take 
more kindly to the frequent use of 
tooth powder. A word of caution is 
especially needed against the use of 
commercial tooth powders that rap- 
idly remove tartar and quickly give 
the teeth a snowy whiteness. To ac- 
complish these results they contain 
strong acids that will injure the 
enamel and make the last state of the 
teeth much worse than the first. 

To Compound Tooth Powders.—lf 
charcoal or cuttlefish bone are used, 
they should be reduced to a very 
fine powder in a mortar, and may 
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be improved by mixing with water 
and allowing the coarser and heavier 
particles to settle. | 
cles 


The finer parti- 
that settle more slowly may 
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then be poured off without disturbing 
the sediment. The water may then be 
permitted to evaporate, thus leaving a 
resulting powder of the best quality. 
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Or, after the ingredients have been 
rubbed up together in the mortar as 
finely as possible, the whole may be 
rubbed through a very fine gauze 
sieve to remove the coarser particles. 
As tooth powders contain absorbent 
substances, they should be kept in 
tightly closed wide-mouthed bottles 
when not in use, 

Tooth Pastes—Any of the ordi- 
nary tooth powders may be put up in 
the form of pastes by reducing them 
to a very fine powder and mixing 
them with a little clarified honey or 
almond cream or simple sirup to a 
moderately stiff paste. Sufficient es- 
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To compound tooth pastes, first 
rub up the dry materials to a very 
fine powder in a mortar, moisten 
slightly with alcohol or perfumed 
toilet water, and add slowly enough 
honey or sirup to form a paste of the 
right consistency, beating all the time 
with an egg beater or otherwise to 
thoroughly incorporate the materials. 
Or mix the mass on a piece of glass 
or marble or other smooth hard sur- 
face. Let stand twenty-four hours 
before sealing. 

Mouth Washes.—The use of an 
antiseptic and scented mouth wash is 
very agreeable and is to be recom- 
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sential oils or alcohol to act as a pre- 
servative should be added, otherwise 
they are likely to ferment or effer- 
vesce. 

Or the ingredients may be mixed 
with cologne or lavender water or 
other perfumed toilet waters to the 
desired consistency. They should be 
tightly covered to exclude the air. 


mended especially after the use of a 
silk thread, toothpick, or toothbrush 
for cleansing the teeth, But it must 
be carefully observed that the use of 
a mouth wash does not take the place 
of these mechanical agencies, all 
claims to the contrary by manufac- 
turers of various proprietary washes 
notwithstanding. A mouth wash 
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should be agreeable and antiseptic in 
taste and odor, and should contain 
nothing injurious to the general 
health. 

Mouth washes are used with sev- 
eral objects in view, and the ingredi- 
ents recommended vary accordingly. 
Among these may be mentioned 
hardening and_ strengthening the 
gums, cleansing the teeth, neutraliz- 
ing the effects of acids and bacteria 
present in decayed teeth or particles 
of food, and sweetening and purify- 
ing the breath. Substances recom- 
menced for these various purposes 
are astringents, such as burnt alum, 
tannin, chloride of zinc, and lemon 
juice, which tend to harden the gums 
and prevent the bad effects of accu- 
mulation of tartar and scurvy; anti- 
septics, such as carbolic acid, perox- 
ide of hydrogen, and salt; bleaching 
substances, as chloride of soda and 
peroxide of hydrogen; cleansing 
agents, as castile soap, salts of tartar, 
and borax; perfume substances, as 
the various essences and toilet wa- 
ters. 

These preparations are simple mix- 
tures. Hence it is only necessary to 
give the various recipes in the table 
given on page 509. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen.—Peroxide 
of hydrogen is perhaps the most gen- 
erally efficient and satisfactory all- 
around mouth wash that can be used. 
If the peroxide is too active in its 
effects and causes the sensation de- 
seribed by athletes as “spitting cot- 
ton,” it may be followed by a solu- 
tion of baking soda in water, which 
will neutralize its effects. This is a 
chemical substance consisting of di- 
oxide of hydrogen diluted with wa- 
ter. It is a limpid, colorless liquid 
having a slightly acid taste. It is 
similar in composition to water 
charged with oxygen, which is read- 
ily set free when in contact with any 
substance for which it has an affinity. 
Thus when applied to the mucous 
membrane, oxygen is set free, which 
actively attacks any foreign organic 
matter that may be present. It is 
used as a deodorant and an antisep- 
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tic. Peroxide of hydrogen is also 
used for restoring paintings that 
have become dim by the effects of 
sulphur on the white lead contained 
in the original paints; as a _ hair 
bleach and for bleaching ostrich 
feathers, ivory, silk, wool, and cotton. 
It is used in medicine for the treat- 
ment of sores, sore throat, diphtheria, 
and as a mouth wash for bleaching 
the teeth and cleansing the gums and 
other mucous surfaces. It is at once 
the safest and most active substance 
known in medical science for these 
purposes, and its general use is to be 
highly recommended. 


THE BREATH 


Foul breath is most often caused 
by decayed teeth, inflammation of the 
gums, or neglect to use the tooth- 
brush. It may also be caused by ca- 
tarrh or various diseases of the throat 
and stomach or other internal organs. 

Substances recommended for puri- 
fying the breath are essence of cam- 
phor, chloride of lime, tincture of 
myrrh, chloride of soda, chloride of 
potash, carbolic acid, and various 
substances designed to heal and 
strengthen diseased gums. In addi- 
tion, various perfumes are made up 
into pastilles to perfume the breath, 
but these are rarely effective in over- 
coming foul breath, are in themselves 
offensive to many, and their use may 
be obviated by suitable means to re- 
move the cause. 

One of the most effective remedies 
for foul breath is a mouth wash com- 
posed o a teaspoonful of concen- 
trated so ation of chloride of soda in 
a tumbler of water. This should be 
used as a gargle and also forced 
back and forth between the teeth. 
Or, if foul breath is caused by stom- 
ach troubles, take 8 drops of the so- 
lution of chloride of soda in half-a 
tumbler of soft water before break- 
fast. 

Or dilute a small quantity of bro- 
mochloralum with ten times its own 
bulk in water and use as a gargle. 

Or mix 20 drops of carbolie acid, 2 
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drams of alcohol, 6 ounces of salt 
water. Apply by moistening the 
toothbrush and afterwards dipping it 
into any good tooth powder. Rinse 
well with salt and water or other 
mouth wash. 

Or use any good mouth wash con- 
taining chloride of potash, tannin or 
tannic acid, myrrh or Peruvian bark. 
All of these are good for the gums 
and tend to prevent foul breath and 
like conditions. 

Or chlorine water obtained from a 
druggist and employed as a wash or 
gargle is helpful. Use a tablespoon- 
ful to half a tumbler of water. 

Or use as a mouth wash 2 drops of 
concentrated solution of permanga- 
nate of potash in a glass of water, or 
moisten a bit of cotton with this so- 
lution and insert it in the cavity of 
the tooth. 

Or to 4 ounces of fresh prepared 
limewater add 1 dram of Peruvian 
bark and use as a mouth wash night 
and morning. 

Or swallow half a teaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal mixed with a lit- 
tle cold water. Or two or three char- 
coal tablets after each meal. 

Or use a tooth powder containing 
charcoal and one of the mouth washes 
mentioned above. If these are not 
efficacious, there is probably some or- 
ganic disease, and a physician should 
be consulted. 

Loose teeth or looseness of the 
teeth may be due to the effects of 
tartar, to diseases of the gum, old 
age, or other causes. Use as a remedy 
an astringent mouth wash of a tea- 
spoonful of alum dissolved in a quart 
of soft water or any mouth wash con- 
taining myrrh, tannic acid, and simi- 
lar substances. 

To Remove the Odor of Onions.— 
A cup of black coffee tends to re- 
move the odor of onions from the 
breath. 

Or parsley with vinegar is useful 
for this purpose. 

Or 4 or 5 drops of the concen- 
trated solution of chloride of soda 
taken in 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. 
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Mouth Pastilles to Perfume the 
Breath.—Mix 6 drams each of pow- 
dered chocolate and pulverized coffee 
with 4 drams of prepared charcoal, 4 
drams of pulverized lump sugar pre- 
viously saturated with 4 drops of ex- 
tract of vanilla, and make into loz- 
enges with gum tragacanth dissolved 
in water. This may be used freely to 
purify the breath. 

Or extract of licorice, 6 ounces; oil 
of cloves, 3 drams; oil of cinnamon, 4 
dram. Mix and divide into 2-grain 
pills and coat them. 

Or place in a double boiler 14 
ounces of extract of licorice, 14 ounces 
of water. When dissolved, stir in 4 
ounce of catechu, 4 ounce of gum 
arabic. Continue a gentle heat, stir- 
ring constantly until all the ingredi- 
ents are dissolved, then add 15 drops 
each of mastic, cascarilla, charcoal, 
and orris, all in powdered form. Beat 
the whole with an egg beater or 
otherwise until thoroughly mixed. 
Remove from the fire and when near- 
ly cold perfume with 10 drops each 
of oil of peppermint, oil of winter- 
green, and 5 drops of essence of am- 
bergris. Form into lozenges. These 
are used by smokers to perfume the 
breath. 


TOOTHACHE 


This may arise from several causes. 
Hither the crown or root of the tooth 
may partly or wholly decay, the gum 
may recede so as to expose the soft 
dentine of the neck of the tooth, or 
the membrane covering the outer sur- 
face of the root of the tooth may be 
inflamed. All of the conditions that 
give rise to toothache are a serious 
menace to the general health, and 
should have the early attention of a 
competent dentist. Toothache is a 
warning that these conditions are 
present, and if attended to in time 
will certainly be a means of avoid- 
ing graver consequences. When the 
enamel of the tooth becomes broken, 
the bone decays in all directions until 
the pulp or nerve of the tooth becomes 
affected. Often a very small orifice in 
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the enamel, which is hardly notice- 
able, may lead to the decay of the 
whole interior of the tooth. And this 
condition may not be suspected until 
the crown happens to be chipped or 
broken. Hence, if the teeth are sen- 
sitive to cold or to the touch, or if 
they ache or “ grumble” more or less 
from time to time, a dentist should 
be immediately consulted, so that the 
cavity may be filled before the nerve 
is affected. Otherwise the roots of 
the nerve may decay and produce 
ulcers, which will work their way 
through the bones of the jaw and the 
gums and discharge into the mouth. 
During these conditions the process 
of chewing is much affected, tartar 
accumulates on the teeth, and general 
bad conditions prevail. 

Hence the use of toothache reme- 
dies is only advisable when for any 
reason it is not possible to consult a 
dentist. And the fact that they al- 
lay the pain, and thus seem to effect 
‘a temporary cure, should not be al- 
lowed to cause the sufferer to lose 
sight of the danger signal that means 
trouble ahead unless the cause of the 
pain is permanently removed. 

Treatment of Toothache. —This de- 
pends upon the cause. And the only 
permanent cure is the removal of the 
cause, if possible, by the aid of a good 
dentist. 

Toothache caused by cavities which 
expose the dentine, but do not affect 
the nerve, is usually due to local irri- 
tations caused by acids, sweets, or 
salt taken into the mouth, by the 
presence of acid in the saliva due to 
indigestion, by the use of the tooth- 
brush, or by exposure to cold. In 
such cases a dentist should be con- 
sulted and the tooth filled as soon as 
possible. But in the mean time va- 
rious pain-killers mentioned below 
may be used to relieve or deaden the 
pain, Filling the cavities will almost 
always give immediate relief. If the 
neck of the tooth is exposed, mouth 
washes. should be used containing 
such substances as bicarbonate of 
soda, carbonate of magnesia, and 
other alkalies, to neutralize the acid 
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that may be present in the saliva, 
and suitable washes should be used 
to strengthen the gums. 

Among substances recommended to 
give temporary relief in toothache 
are counterirritants, such as oil of 
cloves or cinnamon, alum, carbolic 
acid, ammonia; and various anes- 
thetics, as opium, belladonna, ether, 
sulphate of morphia, chloral hydrate, 
laudanum, and the like. Many of 
these are powerful and dangerous 
drugs and should be used only with 
the most intelligent caution. They 
should never be used when it is pos- 
sible to consult a dentist, and they 
must not be expected to effect a per- 
manent cure. 

First cleanse the cavity, if possible, 
with a bit of cotton on the point of 
a toothpick dipped in peroxide of 
hydrogen or a solution of baking 
soda in warm water, or a solution of 
boric acid, listerine, or other antisep- 
tic. Rinse out the cavity with the 
same solution by means of a medicine 
dropper or small syringe, or by using 
it as a mouth wash. In using the fol- 
lowing powerful substances be care- 
ful that they do not fall into the 
mouth so as to be swallowed. 
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Use the oil of cloves or equal parts 
of the oil of cloves and chloroform. 
Saturate a bit of cotton with this 
and crowd into the cavity. Renew 
frequently. But if the tooth is ul- 
cerated, saturate the cotton and place 
it on the gum. Meantime soak a 
small piece of absorbent cotton in 
chloroform and insert it loosely in 
the ear on the affected side. Renew 
from time to time. Care, of course, 
must be taken not to be overcome by 
the fumes of the chloroform. 

Or mix 1 dram of finely powdered 
alum with 3 drams of nitrous spirit 
of ether. Apply to the cavity on a 
piece of cotton. 

Or mix equal parts of salt and alum 
with just enough water to dissolve 
them, saturate a bit of cotton and in- 
sert in the cavity. Renew frequently. 
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Or place 4 ounce of carboliec acid 
in a glass bottle and melt by placing 
the bottle in hot water. Add 4 ounce 
of collodium, saturate a bit of cotton 
and insert in the cavity, but do not 
let this come in contact with the in- 
side of the mouth, as the carbolic acid 
will burn wherever it touches. 

O1 mix 5 grains of opium, 5 grains 
of extract of henbane, 3 drams of oil 
of cloves, 10 grains of extract of bel- 
ladonna with powdered pellitory into 
a stiff paste and fill the cavity with 
this. 

Or saturate a bit of cotton with a 
solution of ammonia and insert. Or 
insert cotton saturated with camphor 
dissolved in turpentine. 

Or, with great care, touch the in- 
side of the cavity with the point of 
a pencil of lunar caustic. Protect all 
but the point of the caustic by means 
of a cloth or otherwise, and carefully 
hold the lips and face away from the 
parts while the application is being 
made. 

Or mix 43 ounces of alcohol, 2 
drams of camphor, 2 scruples of 
opium, 3 drams of oil of cloves, 3? 
ounce of bruised pellitory. Let stand 
a week or 10 days and strain. Rub 
on the outside of the face or in very 
small quantities on the gum, or insert 
in the cavity on cotton. 

Or mix 1 ounce each of ginger, 
cloves, and camphor. Grind to pow- 
der in a mortar, add 4 ounces of 
tincture of opium, 16 ounces of pure 
soft water, let stand a week or 10 
days and strain. Apply as above. 

Or dissolve in alcohol 5 grains of 
opium, 5 grains of camphor, 1 dram 
of oil of cloves, 1 dram of oil of 
cajeput. Apply to the cavity on cot- 
ton. 

Or place in a glass bottle 1 ounce 
of creosote and add 4 dram of sul- 
phate of morphia. Let stand until 
the solution is clear, then add 3 
ounces of chloroform. Appl to the 
cavity on cotton. 

Or rub to powder in « mortar 3 
dram of chlorate hydrate, 1 grain of 
sulphate of morphia, & drams of cam- 
phor until they liquefy. Add 1 dram 
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of oil of peppermint. 
ton. 

Or mix 10 drops each of cam- 
phorated oil, carbolic acid, creosote, 
chloroform, oil of peppermint, oil of 
cloves. Apply to the cavity on cot- 
ton. 

In addition to the above, tooth- 
ache will usually be relieved by ap- 
plying to the face any poultice hav- 
ing the property of retaining heat, or 
resting the face on a hot-water bot- 
tle, soapstone, or common red brick 
covered with flannel. 

Dental Work.—Teeth should never 
be pulled unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary. And this will not often be 
the case if the warning given by sen- 
sitiveness of the tooth, or by tooth- 
ache, is heeded in season. The loss of 
the tooth usually renders the corre- 
sponding tooth on the opposite jaw 
useless for chewing. It also impairs 
proper pronunciation in speech. 

Always consult the best dentists 
available and do not put too much 
confidence in the men who advertise 
cheap or painless dentistry. When 
the pulp or nerve of the tooth is af- 
fected it should be deadened and 
completely removed, and the root 
canal should be thoroughly cleaned 
out. This cannot be done properly 
without some pain. And if the op- 
eration is painless there is ground 
for suspicion that it may not have 
been thorough. Once the cavity and 
roots have been thoroughly cleaned 
and filled by a competent dentist, all 
trouble with that tooth will be at an 
end. The judgment of a dentist 
should be taken as to what sort of 
filling should be employed in any 
tooth. But all cavities should be 
filled promptly and properly, other- 
wise stomach troubles are sure to 
follow. 

Artificial Teeth—The progress of 
modern dentistry is nowhere more 
apparent than in the cheapness and 
perfection with which lost teeth can 
be replaced. Sometimes when the 
crown of the tooth is broken, it can 
be covered with an artificial crown, 
and the loss of one or more teeth can 
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sometimes be repaired by a bridge 
consisting of several crowns anchored 
to two or three adjacent roots. All 
lost teeth, whether in the front or 
back part of the mouth, should be, on 
the ground of health, replaced at the 
earliest possible moment. Artificial 
teeth should be kept perfectly clean. 
And plates should be removed at 
night and placed in an antiseptic so- 
lution, such as listerine or boric acid. 

Temporary Filling for Teeth. — 
First cleanse the cavity by using a 
bit of cotton at the end of a tooth- 
pick. Dip this in an antiseptic solu- 
tion, as boric acid in water. Rinse 
out the cavity with the same, or a 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen, by 
means of a small glass or rubber 
syringe. Drop a small piece of 
gutta-percha into boiling water. Cut 
off with a penknife sufficient to fill 
the cavity and press it in the tooth 
with an orange stick or a piece of 
soft pine wood whittled to conveni- 
ent size and shape. After filling the 
cavity, remove carefully any gutta- 
percha that may adhere to the out- 
side of the tooth; and fill the mouth 
with cold water several times until 
the gutta-percha hardens. 

Or melt a small piece of gutta- 
percha at the end of a wire by mois- 
tening in boiling water or holding 
over a hot stove or other heated sur- 
face, and insert while warm. 

Dentists’ Amalgam for Filling 
Teeth—Gold, 1 part, mercury, 8 
parts, melted together with gentle 
heat and poured while melted into 
cold water. 

Or dissolve 24 parts of powdered 
mastic in 1 part of ether and mix to 
a stiff paste with powdered alum. 

Or melt together equal quantities 
of tin foil and mercury and when 
cold enough to bear the hands, knead 
a small quantity with the fingers and 
insert quickly before it hardens. 

Or melt together 1 part of cad- 
mium, 2 parts of tin. Allow the re- 
sulting alloy to harden, reduce to 
filings and add sufficient mercury 
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with gentle heat to make a fluid 
amalgam. Squeeze out any excess of 
mercury through leather. Knead up 
the solid remnant with the fingers 
and fill the cavity with this. 

Or make a fluid amalgam of either 
gold or silver with mercury. Squeeze 
out the excess of mercury through 
leather and use the residue. 

Or for a quick, cheap, and handy 
amalgam, mix when required for use 
20 grains of fine zinc filings, 40 
grains of mercury. 

Or amalgamate with quicksilver 6 
parts of zinc, 21 parts of tin, 73 
parts of silver. 

Or melt together 1 part of pow- 
dered gold, 3 parts of silver; add 2 
parts of tin, allow to cool and harden; 
reduce to fine filings and mix with 
an equal quantity of pure mercury 
when required for use. 

Or make into a paste with equal 
parts of quickly drying copal and 
mastic varnish 1 part of gypsum, 1 
part of powdered porcelain, 1 part of 
iron filings. 

Or amalgamate 2 parts of steel 
filings with 4 parts of quicksilver. 

Dentists’ Nerve Paste.—The sub- 
stance used by dentists to kill the 
nerve is arsenic in very minute quan- 
tities. 

Mix 1 part of arsenic with 2 parts 
of rose pink and apply on a bit of 
cotton moistened with creosote. Re- 
move after 3 or 4 hours and wash 
out the cavity with water containing 
an antiseptic, as boric acid. 

Mix 15 grains of arsenious acid and 
10 grains of sulphate of morphia with 
creosote to a paste, and apply on 
cotton; but this should never be done 
without having the nerve immedi- 
ately removed by a competent den- 
tist. Otherwise the nerve pulp in the 
roots of the tooth will decay and 
will form an ulcer, which will work 
through the gum and_ sometimes 
through the face and continue to dis- 
charge until properly treated. Hence 
work of this sort should be intrusted 
only to a competent dentist. 
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Candy Making should be taught 
and acquired as one of the most use- 
ful of womanly accomplishments. 
Like every other art that calls for 
skill and intelligence, it has an edu- 


eational value. And the _ universal 
fondness for sweets renders’ the 
candy maker a _ popular favorite. 


Thus the mother who can make good 
candy and is fond of practicing her 
skill, or teaches and encourages her 
daughters to do so, will not only 
make her home attractive to her own 
family, but will also acquire an en- 
viable reputation as an entertainer. 
Then, too, there is a good market in 
all parts of the country for first class 
homemade candies. Even in cities 
where the large confectioners’ shops 
seem capable of supplying every de- 
mand, good homemade candies are 
given preference at the highest 
prices; while in small towns and 
rural districts, where cheap candies 
are the rule, the homemade article, 
if of good quality, will always find a 
ready sale. Children may offer a few 
pounds of homemade candies for 
sale at a small booth or table placed, 
in summer weather, on the lawn, and 
in many localities can thus earn a 
good many dollars from passers-by. 
Or after a reputation for the quality 
of the product has been acquired, 
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orders may be obtained from local 
merchants or from neighbors. When 
any considerable amount of candy is 
made, the best materials will not cost 
over 15 cents a pound, and prices 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 a 
pound are the rule for a high grade 
domestic article. A candy booth, 
always providing the contents are of 
the best quality, is usually one of the 
most profitable features at church 
fairs, lawn parties, and other enter- 
tainments for the purpose of raising 
money. 

Utensils for Candy Making.—The 
entire outfit of a professional candy 
maker can be afforded by anyone. 
First in order is a suitable surface 
on which to pour and work fondant 
and other candies. A flat or shal- 
low box or tray, 3 or 4 inches deep 
and of any convenient size, lined with 
tin or zinc, is used by many confec- 
tioners. But a marble slab, such as 
the top of an old-fashioned center 
table or bureau, is ideal for this pur- 
pose. It should be used wrong side 
up. A couple of candy scrapers or 
toy hoes like garden hoes are needed 
to work cream candy. Or have a car- 
penter make a spatula or flat scoop 
of hard wood, 12 or 15 inches long, 
shaped like a snow shovel, but having 
a very thin beveled edge, as shown in 
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the illustration. This is used to lift 
and scrape the fondant. A good 
granite or porcelain double boiler, a 
broad, thin-bladed palette knife, a 
quantity of waxed paper, a two-tined 
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“ The Entire Outfit of a Candy Maker.”’ 


fork with which to dip creams and 
bonbons; these complete the neces- 
sary outfit. A good pair of scales, a 
suitable measuring cup or graduated 
glass should be at hand in the kitch- 
en. And a small stock of fancy 
molds or starch prints will be found 
convenient. 

Ingredients for Candy.—These are 
of three sorts: sugar, fruit, nuts and 
the like, perfume or flavoring, and 
coloring matter. As to sugar, that 
known as Confectioners’ XXX is the 
best and is used by confectioners for 
the finest grades of uncooked can- 
dies. Confectioners’ “A” sugar is 
not as good, but is sometimes used 
for cooked candies. Pure granulated 
or loaf sugar properly clarified, forms 
a satisfactory substitute. But if 
adulterated sugar is used it will not 
be possible to get satisfactory re- 
sults. The ordinary powdered sugar 
sold by grocers is not usually prop- 
erly refined, and in many cases is 
adulterated. If the scum which rises 
is dirty or if the melted sirup has a 
brownish or purplish tinge, it is not 
fit for the finest grades of candy. 
And even the best granulated sugar 
or ordinary powdered sugar is not 
suitable for uncooked candies. Hence, 
if you expect to make candy for sale 
or are ambitious to secure the best re- 
sults, ask your grocer to make a spe- 
cial order for Confectioners’ XXX 
sugar, which can be procured of any 
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large dealer in candy or wholesale 
grocery house at a slightly higher 
price than ordinary powdered sugar, 
and use this for uncooked fondant, 
icing, and the better grades of creams 
and bonbons. 

White sugar must be used for all 
light-colored candies. But coffee or 
dark-brown sugar may be used for 
caramel, dark-colored nut candies, 
taffy or molasses candy that is to be 
pulled; or for any candy that is to 
be colored in dark shades. 

Measurements for Candy. — One 
pint Confectioners’ “ A” sugar, Con- 
fectioners’ XXX or “ powdered” su- 
gar equals ? of a pound. 

One teacup or tumbler equals 4 
a pound, 

One pint of brown sugar equals 14 
or 15 ounces; 1 teacup of brown su- 
gar equals about 9 or 10 ounces. 

Two tablespoonfuls equal 1 ounce, 
or 32 tablespoonfuls 1 pound. 

These measures are approximate, 
but are sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. 


KINDS OF CANDIES 


Among the many sorts of candy 
turned out by professional confec- 
tioners, certain standard makes or 
kinds may be noted which admit of a 
general description. One important 
distinction is between the cooked can- 
dies, the basis of which is the clari- 
fied sirup boiled to the required de- 
gree, and the uncooked candies. 

The secret of uncooked candy con- 
sists in using Confectioners’ XXX 
or other very finely powdered sugar. 
Ordinary powdered sugar is not suit- 
able for this purpose, as it will be 
found if tested between the thumb 
and finger to have a rough grain, 
whereas the Confectioners’ XXX su- 
gar is as fine as starch. Uncooked 
candies may be made equal to the 
finest French cream. They should be 
allowed to stand twenty-four hours 
or more before being eaten. 

Among the standard sorts of 
cooked candies are fondant or cream, 
which may be clarified sirup boiled 
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to the soft-ball degree and creamed 
by dipping or working with a 
wooden spoon or paddle, or by beat: 
ing up Confectioners’ XXX _ sugar 
with white of egg and water or milk. 
These fondants are the foundation of 
chocolate and other cream candies, 
and many others. 

Bonbon is a general name for 
fancy candies, the heart or center of 
which may be made of nuts, fruits, 
or any sort of sweetmeats, and af- 
terwards dipped in melted fondant 
either of plain white sugar sirup, or 
sirup containing chocolate, coffee, or 
other flavoring matter, and tinted 
with various coloring matters accord- 
ing to taste. 

Creams and cream candies are 
made of simple fondant with the 
addition of nuts, fruits, or sweet- 
meats stirred in, or having the fon- 
dant poured over them, or other- 
wise. 

Molasses Candy consists of mo- 
lasses in place of sugar sirup boiled 
down with or without a mixture of 
sugar or glucose. 

Butter-scotch and Taffy may con- 
sist of either molasses or sugar sirup 
with the addition of butter and fla- 
voring matter. 

Pastils or Drop Candy usually con- 
sist of simple clarified sirup with a 
small quantity of water and flavor- 
ing extract. 

Kisses and Marshmallows are sim- 
ple sirup beaten up with the white of 
egg or gum arabic. 

Fruit and Nut candies are mixtures 
of various sweetmeats with simple 
fondant. 

Macaroons and Ratafias consist of 
almonds beaten up with simple sirup 
and white of egg. 

Pralines or candied almonds are 
blanched almonds coated by immer- 
sion in boiling sirup. 

Candied Fruit and other sweet- 
meats are made by pouring over 
them the clarified sirup boiled to the 
feather degree. This is afterwards 
withdrawn, leaving the sweetmeats 
coated with sugar in a form which 
crystallizes after a while. 
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Caramels are made of hard-baked 
candy with the addition of various 
sweetmeats and flavoring extracts. 

Degrees for Kinds of Candy.— 
The following are general rules as to 
the state or degree of sugar boiling 
best adapted to the different sorts of 
candy, but these may be varied more 
or less by particular recipes which 
should, of course, be carefully ob- 
served: 

Ordinary Fondant or French Cream 
is boiled to the soft ball. 

Sugar, Cream, or Molasses Candy 
for a “candy pull” to the snap or 
crack, 

Taffy and Butter-scotch the same. 

Pastils or Drop Candy.—Boil as 
little as possible; the candy should 
merely be dissolved. 

Kisses, Marshmallows, and Maca- 
roons are not boiled (except French 


kisses, which are boiled to the 
thread), but are beaten up with 
white of egg and browned in a bak- 
ing oven. 

Sirup for Candied Sweetmeats 


boiled to the feather or flake. 
Pralines boiled to the pearl. 
Caramels boiled to the caramel or 
hard-baked degree. 


BOILING SIRUP FOR CANDY 


To Clarify Sugar.—To make good 
candy it is first advisable to clarify 
the sugar by boiling it to a thin sirup 
with half its own bulk or more of 
water and the addition of the white 
of egg, gum arabic, or gelatin. This 
precaution will cause the impurities 
to rise in a scum, which may be re- 
moved with a skimmer. The result- 
ing clarified sirup is the basis of all 
high-grade candies. 

Similarly to clarify brown or yel- 
low sugar, add white of egg or a so- 
lution of gelatin, isinglass, or gum 
arabic with water, and boil until the 
impurities rise to the surface. Dis- 
solve 4 cupfuls of sugar in 1 of warm 
water and add the white of 1 egg 
beaten up with 1 cupful of cold 
water. Boil with gentle heat, remoy- 
ing the scum as fast as it appears. 
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Or dissolve 4 cupfuls of sugar in 1 
cupful of warm water; simmer with 
gentle heat, and add 4 ounce of gum 
arabic dissolved in a little boiling 
water. Remove the scum with a 
skimmer as fast as it appears. 

For white sugars, less of the white 
of egg is required, but the same 
quantity of water should be used. 

To clarify loaf sugar, 1 white of 
egg to every 6 pounds of sugar is all 
that will be required. But add, when 
boiling loaf sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
lemon juice or vinegar to prevent it 
from graining. As the sirup boils, 
add a little cold water to prevent it 
boiling over, and skim as the froth 
subsides. Do this three or four times, 
and strain the whole through cheese 
cloth. Add flavoring matter, if de- 
sired, after the purified sugar has 
been removed from the fire. 

To Clarify Molasses—To make a 
fine grade of molasses candy or to 
purify molasses so that it may be 
used in place of sugar for candies, 
cooking, and other purposes, take 
equal parts of molasses and water, 
and 4 part of coarse broken char- 
coal; as, 24 pounds of molasses, 24 
pounds of water, and 6 pounds of 
charcoal. Mix and boil for half an 
hour over a slow fire. Pour into a 
large flat pan or vat and let stand 
until the charcoal settles to the bot- 
tom. Strain off the clear molasses 
through a piece of cheese cloth and 
simmer with gentle heat until the 
water is all evaporated and the mo- 
lasses has returned to its proper con- 
sistency. Molasses will lose nothing 
in bulk by this process, as 24 pounds 
of molasses will give 24 pounds of 
clarified sirup, from which the finer 


grades of molasses candy can be 
made. 
To Clarify Maple Sugar. — To 


weigh, melt, and clarify maple sugar, 
break up the cakes and add enough 
water according to the condition of 
the sugar—whether hard or soft 
grain—to dissolve. Place over a slow 
fire and stir while melting. If the 
sugar was of a soft grain, add 15 
pounds of granulated sugar. Or, if 
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a hard grain, add 15 pounds of best 
light coffee sugar. Boil to a medium 
ball. Test by pouring a little in a 
porcelain-lined saucepan until the 
grain is cloudy. Leave a little of the 
grained sirup in the saucepan from 
the last stirring to make the next 
grain quicker. Pour in _ buttered 
molds, or set the kettle into a tub of 
ice water to cool and harden. But 
observe that maple sugar thus mixed 
with cane sugar must not be offered 
for sale without a statement of the 
fact that it has been thus treated. 

To Boil or to Candy Sugar.—The 
art of candy making is very ancient, 
and the process of boiling sugar for 
candy has been observed and studied 
for many generations. Thus it has 
been observed that the clarified sirup, 
as it gradually loses moisture by 
evaporation in the course of boiling 
down, assumes certain stages in which 
it is best adapted for use in making 
different kinds of candies. For con- 
venience in preparing recipes these 
stages have been named and care- 
fully defined, so that with a little at- 
tention they may be noted by anyone. 
When once observed they will always 
be recognized at a glance, and the 
process of candy making will become 
almost as easy for the amateur as it 
is for the professional confectioner. 

Seven different states or degrees 
are noted, three of which fall into 
two different stages. These are called 
respectively (1) the lisse- or the 
thread, which may be large or small; 
(2) the perle or pearl, either large 
or small; (3) the souffle or the blow; 
(4) the plume or feather; (5) the 
boulet or ball, large or small; (6) the 
cassé or the crack or snap; and (7) 
the caramel or hard baked. 

To Test Sirup.—The method prac- 
ticed by professional confectioners 
to test the state or “degree” of boil- 
ing sirup is to dip the tip of the 
forefinger and thumb of the right 
hand into iced water, then into the 
boiling sirup, and quickly back into 
the iced water again. The operation 
is much like that of testing a hot flat- 
iron with a wet finger. If the test is 
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made quickly enough, the ice water 
will prevent the hot sirup from burn- 
ing the fingers. There is, of course, 
a knack in doing this, but with a lit- 
tle practice it can be readily ac- 
quired. ‘The thumb and _ forefinger 
are brought together in the iced wa- 
ter, to prevent the sirup from run- 
ning off, and quickly withdrawn, 
holding a pinch of. sirup between 
the forefinger and the thumb. By 
spreading them, the state or degree 
of the boiling sirup can be ascer- 
tained. 

Another method of testing, which 
may perhaps be preferred by the be- 
ginner in candy making, is to take 
out a little of the sirup with a spoon, 
lower it in a cup of cold water, and 
let a drop fall from the edge on the 
tip of the forefinger. 

Or, to dip the forefinger and 
thumb in iced water, take out a little 
of the hot sirup on a small stick or 
skewer, and test a drop between the 
thumb and finger. 

Candies that are to be pulled may 
be tested by pouring a spoonful of 
sirup into cold water and observing 
if it is brittle enough to break with- 
out bending, like a pipestem, other- 
wise the boiling must be continued. 


THE SEVEN DEGREES 


To make the experiment of noting 
the seven degrees in sugar boiling, 
crush 1 pound of fine loaf sugar, 
add 3 gills of water and put it on 
or boil in a clean saucepan over 
a sharp fire. Have at hand a bowl 
full of iced water, a suitable skim- 
mer and if desired a small stick or 
skewer. Remove the scum as fast as 
it rises to the surface, and after 
about 2 minutes by’ the watch make 
the first test as above suggested 
either by dipping the thumb and 
forefinger, first into the iced water, 
then into the boiling sugar, and 
back into the iced water again, or by 
means of a spoon or skewer. Take 
great care that the sirup does not boil 
over, and stir frequently so that it 
may not burn. 
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The Lisse or Thread.—If on sepa- 
rating the thumb and forefinger with 
a pinch of sirup between them, a 
thin, short thread is formed which 
quickly snaps, the sugar is in the 
state known as the “small thread.” 
In a few seconds more, when the 
thread can be drawn out to double 
its former length without snapping, 
its state is known as the “large 
thread.” 

The Perle or Pearl.—After another 
minute or two longer, the sugar in 
boiling will form small round bub- 
bles or globules that look like large 
pearls. This state is known as the 
“small pearl.” Soon the pearls will 
cover the entire surface of the sirup, 
and this state is known as the “ large 
pearl.” In the pearl state a pinch of 
sirup may be drawn out to the full 
extension of the finger and thumb: 
without breaking. This is the proper 
degree for most kinds of candy 
making. 

The Souffle or Blow.—After an- 
other minute or two, dip the skim- 
mer in the sirup and jar it sharply 
by striking it on the edge of the pan. 
Blow through the holes, and if the 
sirup forms small bubbles or glob- 
ules on the reverse side, the sirup is 
in the state known as the “blow.” 

The Plume or Feather.—Again dip 
in the skimmer, and shake it so as to 
flirt the sirup from the edges. If it 
threads and flies from the skimmer in 
flakes or hangs from the edge in 
strings it is in the state known as 
the “ feather.” 

The Boulet or Ball.—Make the 
next test with the thumb and finger, 
or by dropping a little sirup into 
cold water. If it can be rolled be- 
tween the finger and thumb into a 
soft, creamy, but not sticky ball, the 
state is known as the “soft ball.” 
After a few seconds’ more boiling, on 
testing in the same manner, it will be 
found to be in the state known as the 
“hard ball.” 

The Cassé or the Crack or Snap. 
—The next test is made with the 
thumb and finger, and if the pinch 
of sirup is brittle enough to crack or 
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snap, leaving the parts attached to 
the thumb and finger dry and hard, 
it is in the state known as_ the 
“crack.” In this state it does not 
stick to the teeth, and a spoonful 
dropped into cold water will be hard 
and very brittle. This is the state in 
which candy is ready to be pulled. 

The Caramel or Hard Baked.— 
When the sirup begins to brown, it 
is in the state known as “caramel” 
or “hard baked.” It will then give 
off a pungent odor and brown rap- 
idly, when it must be at once re- 
moved from the fire, as otherwise it 
will burn to a black cinder. 

In this state, if a little sirup is 
dropped into cold water it will 
crackle and snap like glass. Care 
must always be taken not to allow 
the fire to burn up against the sides 
of the saucepan, or the sugar may be 
burned and discolored. 

The above are the definitions of 
the different degrees in sugar boiling 
noted by French confectioners, who 
are considered the best in the world. 

By others the distinctions between 
the little and great thread, the small 
and great pearl, and the soft and 
hard ball are less noted; the blow 
and the feather, or the feather and 
the ball are often regarded as iden- 
tical. 

Sirup for Candied Sweetmeats.— 
Boil down clarified sirup to the feath- 
er degree, or 35 degrees by a sirup 
tester. Quickly remove the pan from 
the fire and set it into a dish of cold 
water, iced water, if possible, coming 
up all around the sides so as to cool it 
as quickly as possible. Lay over the 
top of the sugar a piece of waxed 
paper cut to fit the inside of the 
saucepan. When entirely cold, stir 
the sirup over the sweetmeats to be 
candied. A special utensil can be 
obtained for this purpose, having 
corrugated tubes at the bottom from 
which the sirup may be drained off. 

Or the sweetmeats may be placed 
in a small basket strainer and put 
in the sirup, which may be placed 
in an earthenware or other round- 
bottomed vessel slightly larger in 
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size than the strainer. The whole 
should be covered tightly and placed 
in a refrigerator, cellar, or the cold- 
est place attainable. A temperature 
below the freezing point is desirable. 

After standing over night, or about 
eighteen hours in this temperature, 
the strainer containing sweetmeats 
should be lifted from the sirup 
(which should be drained off), and 
without being removed from __ the 
strainer should be placed in a. clean 
vessel and allowed to dry and com- 
plete the crystallization. 

Sirup for Molds—To prepare a 
sirup for lead molds or starch prints, 
boil together to the soft ball 2 cup- 
fuls of sugar, 1 large tablespoonful 
of glucose, 4 cupful of water. 

Or test by tangling a yard or more 
of fine wire in a mass of loops, dip 
this in the sirup, lift and blow 
through them, when, if the sirup is 
done, bubbles will be formed and the 
sirup will be feathery and fly off in 
flakes. Now pour on a moistened 
molding board or on a marble slab 
to cool. When lukewarm, cream with 
a wooden paddle and set away in an 
earthenware bowl covered with sev- 
eral folds of wet cloth. Let stand 
twenty-four hours or more before 
using. To use this fondant set the 
required quantity in an earthenware 
bowl in a double boiler over a dying 
fire and stir constantly until melted. 
But do not let the fire burn up or 
the sirup approach the boiling point, 
as if it simmers or boils it will grain. _ 
At this stage add any desired flavor- 
ing or coloring matter. 

Sirup for Crystals. — Boil 14 
pounds of sugar with 3 pint of water 
to the fine thread, for small crystals, 
or to the great thread for larger 
crystals. Remove from the fire and 
let stand until nearly cold. Sprinkle 
over the top a little water to dissolve 
the film which gathers on it. Lay the 
sweetmeats to be crystallized in shal- 
low pie tins inclined at a slight an- 
gle, and pour over them sirup from 
a ladle until they are covered. Lay 
on the top of the sweetmeats two or 
three folds of damp cloth, to pre- 
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vent a crust from forming, and let 
stand until the sirup crystallizes, 
which may require several hours. 
Drain off the sirup, which may be 
done by laying on top of the cloth 
another pan of similar size to keep 
the candies in place, and tilting the 
vessel to let the sirup escape at the 
edge. Lay away the candies to dry, 
leaving the cloth over them, and 
sprinkling it with water until it is 
quite damp. The remaining sirup 
may be preserved and used again for 
other sweetmeats. 

When the candies are dry, hold a 
cloth tightly to the edges of the pan, 
turn it upside down on a smooth sur- 
face, and the candies will drop out 
on the cloth. They may then be sepa- 
rated and wrapped in paper or 
boxed. They must be kept in a cool, 
dry place. 


CREAM OR FONDANT 


To prepare fondant or cream, which 
is the foundation of the justly cele- 
brated French creams and bonbons, 
the sirup must be removed from the 
fire at the soft-ball degree, or just 
before it is ready to produce taffy or 
hard candy. 

The sure way to determine the 
right state is by means of the sugar 
thermometer. The “soft ball” oc- 
curs at 238 degrees. The beginner 
who has mastered the art of making 
good‘ cream or fondant is in posses- 
sion of the principal secret of profes- 
sional candy making, and may turn 
his or her skill to good account by 
making saleable sweetmeats. There 
are, of course, many recipes for mak- 
ing fondant both with and without 
glacose. The latter makes a some- 
what cheaper candy, and if it is read- 
ily obtainable, of good quality, its use 
in homemade candy is not objection- 
able. 

To Boil Fondant. — To prepare 
fondant in general, boil the sirup 
rapidly over a quick fire to the soft- 
ball degree. Do not stir the sirup 
while boiling, as this would cause it 
to grain. When a drop of the sirup 
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cooled in cold water can be rolled 
into a soft creamy, but not sticky, 
ball it is done and should be re- 
moved immediately from the fire. 
If on rubbing a little of the sirup 
with a wooden spoon against the 
sides of the pan it seems soft and 
creamy it should be allowed to stand 
until lukewarm and then creamed, 
but if by chance it has been boiled 
too hard, add a little boiling water, 
return to the fire, and make a new 
test. 

Cautions on Making Fondant.— 
Never attempt to make fondant when 
the air is humid, as in rain or foggy 
weather, or when there is a high 
wind. Select a clear day with a 
cloudless sky and still air or a gentle 
breeze. Sirup tends to grain in 
windy weather, and fondant cannot 
be worked properly in wet weather, 
since the slightest moisture affects it. 

Do not add more moisture to the 
fondant in the form of flavoring mat- 
ter or otherwise than is absolutely 
necessary. 

After mixing the sugar and water 
for fondant, stir until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved, but do not stir 
after it is placed on the stove to boil, 
otherwise the fondant will grain and 
it will be necessary to melt it over 
again. Do not be discouraged if you 
do not at first succeed. 

If the sirup grains or is too soft, 
add boiling water, stir until it is dis- 
solved, place it back on the stove and 
boil as before. This may be done a 
dozen times if necessary. Thus ex- 
periment with your first batch of 
fondant until you acquire the neces- 
sary skill or knack. After that the 
art of candy making will come more 
easily. 

Oil slightly with pure olive oil the 
marble slab, or other surface on 
which you work. But use as little 
oil as possible. 

Do not let the fondant become too 
cold or hard before commencing to 
work it. Pour it out on the slab ina 
rather thin layer so that it will settle 
in uniform thickness. As soon as it 
hardens enough on the edges to be 
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lifted and rolled, commence to work 
from the edges in toward the center 
of the mass. Do not give the fondant 
time to harden, but work very brisk- 
ly, turning the edges in with the 
scraper or spatula, or working the 
hoes back and forth until the whole 
gathers into a solid mass which can- 
not be readily divided. Then knead 
with the hands like bread. Work 
hard until the fondant acquires the 
proper consistency. 

Store fondant in tightly sealed 
glass fruit jars. Thus it may be 
kept indefinitely. Or to keep it for 
a few days only, place in an earthen- 
ware bowl and cover with two or 
three layers of cloths wrung out so 
as to be moist but not wet. 

Let fondant stand twenty-four 
hours or more before making centers 
for creams or bonbons and let the 
centers themselves stand for twenty- 
four hours or more before dipping. 
Otherwise they will be melted when 
dipping into the hot chocolate or 
other fondant. Again, let the candies 
stand a day or two to set before they 
are packed for use or sale. 

Do not use more coloring or flavor- 
ing matter than is necessary—just 
enough so that the tint or flavor can 
be readily distinguished, is a good 
rule. Do not add flavoring matter to 
fondant until it has been removed 
from the fire and is nearly cool. 
Sprinkle the flavoring over the sur- 
face in the process of creaming and 
it will be thoroughly worked into the 
mass by kneading. 

To Roll Fondant. — Cut off as 
many pounds of fondant, at least 
24 hours old, as you need to make 
candy. Measure 4 teaspoonful of 
flavoring extract or less to each 
pound of candy and add to the 
flavoring extract 1 drop of the ap- 
propriate coloring matter. Roll the 
fondant out thin on the slab, sprinkle 
the coloring matter over it and thor- 
oughly incorporate it by kneading, 
the same as when working over 
bread. Have ready prepared sheets 
of waxed paper. And have at hand 
nuts, fruit, or decorations for the 
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candies you are about to make. Cut 
the fondant into small pieces and roll 
into the desired shape with the fin- 
gers or palms. If fruit or nuts are 
to be used, add them at once while 
the cream is moist. Or if the centers 
are to be dipped, set them in order 
on waxed paper and let stand twenty- 
four hours more to harden. 

To Dip Fondant.—If the chocolate 
for dipping fondants becomes too 
thick, add to it a little cocoanut oil. 
This is the natural oil of chocolate, 
and is, hence, the most appropriate 
substance with which to thin it. Do 
not attempt to thin it with hot water, 
as it will immediately cause the 
chocolate to grain. 

Or use fresh, unsalted butter or 
olive oil. To dip the centers, use a 
slender two-tined fork, turn the coni- 
cal point of the chocolate to the 
right, downward, dip under in a half 
circle, remove it point first and hold 
it upright over the chocolate for a 
moment or two to drip. Then set it 
down gently on the waxed paper. 
Add nuts, fruit, or decorations, if 
any, while the chocolate is still damp. 
Dip bonbons in the same manner. 

To Cream Fondant.— When the 
sirup is done set it away from the 
fire and let it stand until about luke- 
warm. Now commence to stir with a 
wooden paddle. Commence to stir 
round and round, always in the same 
direction; keep the sirup away from 
the sides of the kettle so that it will 
not grain or form in lumps. Pres- 
ently the edges will commence to 
show white and dry. The mass must 
now be laid on a marble slab or a 
kneading board, which may be dusted 
with fine flour, cornstarch, or Con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar, and kneaded 
with the hands in the same manner 
as bread dough until it is of a uni- 
form soft and creamy consistency. 

Place the mass of fondant if not 
required for use in an earthenware 
bowl and cover it with several folds 
of a cloth wrung out so as to be moist 
but not wet. It may thus be kept for 
a number of days, and will only re- 
quire to be warmed at the fire or by 
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setting the bowl in a vessel of boiling 
water or on a hot soapstone, or on 
two or three common bricks pre- 
viously heated in the oven, to be 
ready for immediate use. Any rem- 
nant of the fondant which becomes 
hard and dry, or a batch of fondant 
which has been cooked too much, 
may be softened with hot water and 
reboiled to the proper degree. 

Confectioners’ Fondant.—The fol- 
lowing recipe is that of a profes- 
sional confectioner, and the full 
quantities are given for the benefit 
of dealers in candy, grocers, or per- 
sons desiring to make candy in large 
quantities for sale at a fair, church 
bazaar, or otherwise. The quantity of 
candy here described will require a 
large kneading board or vat with low 
sides; but any smooth surface, as a 
clean kitchen table, will answer. As 
the mass will be too large to be 
worked with the hands it is better to 
take a small garden hoe with a short 
handle, which should, of course, be 
scoured clean for the purpose. 

Boil down 20 pounds of fine granu- 
lated sugar with 24 quarts of water 
to the stiff ball. Remove from the 
fire and sprinkle on top 6 pounds of 
glucose, but do not stir it in. Set 
back on the fire and let it boil until 
the scum boils in. 

Note that the glucose must not be 
added until the sugar is boiled to the 
hard ball, and must not be stirred, 
but allowed to boil in of itself. Dust 
the vat or molding board with Con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar, pour out the 
mass on this as soon as the scum has 
boiled in, and let it cool until you 
can lay your hand on it. But it is 
better to begin a little sooner than 
to let it get too cold. Take two short 
garden hoes or cream scrapers, work 
it flat and sprinkle over it rather less 
than 3 pint of glycerin. Cream thor- 
oughly with the hoes or scrapers, and 
let stand over night before using. 

When this fondant is first made it 
will be rather rough and coarse in 
texture, but-standing twelve hours or 
more will give it a uniform fine tex- 
ture and it improves with age, never 
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graining or turning stale. If this 
recipe is carefully followed, a fine 
quality of cream for chocolate drops, 
cream candies, and other fondants 
can be made at a very satisfactory 
profit. 

Fondant without Glucose.—Boil 
rapidly over a quick fire to the soft- 
ball degree 6 cupfuls of fine granu- 
lated sugar, 2 cupfuls of water, and 
4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 

Or 3 pounds of granulated sugar, 
1 pint of water, and 4 teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. The addition of 
cream of tartar prevents the sirup 
from graining. Remove from the fire 
as soon as done, let the mass cool 
until lukewarm, and proceed as be- 
fore. 

Chocolate Fondant.— Instead of 
pure melted chocolate, a fondant con- 
taining 2 tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate to each pound of cream 
may be used. Place in a bowl, set in 
a vessel of hot water, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of chocolate and when melted 
add a cupful of clarified sirup and 1 
pound of melted fondant. Stir and 
mix well. In this chocolate fondant 
dip the hearts or centers of creams 
or bonbons by transfixing them with 
a fork or hatpin and dropping them 
on waxed or buttered paper or sheets 
of tin to harden. Fruits, as cherries, 
figs, and the like, are very delicious 
coated in this way, or mixed nuts 
dipped and rolled with French cream 
and thus coated are also excellent. 

Bonbon Fondant. — Prepare any 
ordinary fondant, but cream it with 
a wooden paddle, and do not knead it 
as for ordinary fondant. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours or more in an 
earthenware bowl covered with sev- 
eral thicknesses of wet cloth. To dip 
bonbons heat the fondant by setting 
it on a soapstone or in a pan of hot 
water over the stove and _ stirring 
constantly, but do not allow it to boil. 
A double boiler may be used for this 
purpose. Dip the centers by trans- 
fixing them with a fork or hatpin, 
and set them to cool on sheets of 
waxed paper. This recipe is suitable 
for all sorts of nuts, fruits, and other 
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sweetmeat centers. The fondant may 
be tinted or colored as desired. 
Uncooked Fondant.—Beat up the 
white of egg and mix with the same 
amount of water by bulk in an earth- 
enware bowl. Whip in Confection- 
ers’ XXX sugar to a stiff paste, which 
will stand when molded with the 
fingers to any desired shape. Flavor 
and tint as desired. After molding 
let the pieces stand several hours to 
harden, but make up no more fon- 
dant than is required for immediate 
use, as it soon hardens. This fon- 
dant may be used as centers for 
chocolate creams, or for nut or fruit 


sweetmeats in place of any of the . 


cooked fondants as desired. 


CREAM CANDIES 


Chocolate Creams.—Mold French 
cream or any of the fondants into 
cone-shaped balls with the hands or 
fingers. Let them stand over night on 
waxed paper or a marble slab, or 
until they are thoroughly hardened. 
If they are allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours or more all the better. 

Coating for Chocolate Creams.— 
Melt a cake of chocolate in a double 
boiler, but do not let it boil. When 
melted add a lump of paraffin as big 
as a small walnut, half as much but- 
ter, and a few drops of vanilla. 

Or melt in a double boiler a piece 
of paraffin the size of a hickory nut, 
a teaspoonful of lard, and add 34 
pound of chocolate. Stir until melt- 
ed. If a thicker coat of chocolate is 
desired, add to the melted chocolate 
to thicken it a little glycerin or a few 
drops of linseed oil. 

Do not attempt to thin dipping 
chocolate with water or else it will 
immediately grain and harden. 

To Coat Chocolate Creams.—Place 
the pan of melted chocolate in a 
larger pan of boiling water on a very 
hot soapstone. This keeps the choco- 
late melted. Place the creams on 
waxed paper at the left, and a sheet 
of waxed paper to receive the coated 
chocolates at the right. Take up the 
creams by thrusting them through 
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with a fork or a hatpin, dip them 
quickly in the chocolate, and slip 
them off on the waxed paper. 

Or, holding the cream on a fork or 


“Dip Them Quickly in the Chocolate.” 


hatpin, pour the melted chocolate 
over them from a teaspoon. Let 
the creams stand twenty-four hours 
or more to harden. 

Chocolate-cream Candy.—Melt to- 
gether in a double boiler 4 ounce of 
chocolate scraped fine, 3 ounces of 
powdered loaf sugar, 1 pint of sweet 
cream. Bring these nearly to a boil 
but remove before they simmer and 
beat them up with an egg beater. 
Let cool, adding the whites of 4 or 5 
eggs. Again beat up the whole with 
an egg beater, remove the froth with 
a sieve, and serve in glasses deco- 
rated with the froth on top. 

Or dissolve in 6 glasses of fresh 
milk 1 ounce of grated chocolate 
and 3 ounces of white sugar. Beat 
up the yolks of 3 eggs and stir into 
these the milk and chocolate, stirring 
slowly one way. Add a few drops of 
vanilla boiled with milk. Mix well, 
place in cups in a pan of water, and 
boil for an hour. Serve cold. 

French Cream.—Place in a clean 
saucepan 2 cupfuls of white sugar, 4 
eupful of hot water. Boil 8 min- 
utes without stirring. When done 
it should fall in threads from the 
stirrer, and when rubbed against the 
side of the pan should be of a creamy 
consistency. A few drops in cold 
water should roll into a soft ball be- 
tween the fingers. 

It is better to remove from the fire 
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too soon than to cook too much, as if 
necessary it can be returned to the 
fire and the cooking continued. 

When done pour into a bowl and 
beat with an egg beater. When cool 
add any desired flavoring matter. 
This is a fondant which may be 
molded or cut into any desired shape, 
tinted and colored as desired, or 
made into bonbons by molding into 
various shapes and decorating with 
almonds or other nuts pressed into 
the top or side. Place the pan con- 
taining the cream in hot water or on 
a warm soapstone while molding it to 
prevent its getting too cold. 

Or place in a clean saucepan 2 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, 4 cup- 
ful of milk. Bring to a boil over 
a slow fire and boil for 5 minutes. 
Remove and set the saucepan in a 
pan of cold water. Beat up with an 
egg beater until it creams. Mold into 
balls with the hands, and arrange in 
layers with figs, dates, or nuts be- 
tween, and cut into squares. 

Or mold into any desired shape 
and place the nuts on top. This 
is suitable fondant for chocolate 
creams. 

French Cream, with Glucose. — 
Pour over 2 tablespoonfuls of glu- 
cose 2 cupful of boiling water. Stir 
in Confectioners’ XXX sugar to 
make a stiff paste. After standing 
half an hour knead thoroughly with 
the hands. Color and flavor to taste. 

French Vanilla Cream.—Take the 
whites of any desired number of 
eggs and an equal quantity of cold 
water or milk. Stir in Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar to make a stiff paste, 
tint and flavor to taste. Form in 
fancy shapes and place on waxed pa- 
per to dry. This is suitable fondant 
for all bonbons and chocolate drops. 
About 14 pounds of confectioners’ 
sugar will be required for the white 
of 1 egg. 

Cream Candy.— Boil together to 
the hard snap 1 pound of white su- 
gar, 1 cupful of water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of best white vinegar, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla, butter the size of an egg. 
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When it hardens on being dropped 
in water pour into a buttered pan 
and when nearly cold pull. 

Or boil to the hard snap, or about 
half an hour over a slow fire, 3 
pounds of loaf sugar, 4 pint of water, 
add 1 teaspoonful of fine pickled gum 
arabic dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar. Boil until it hardens _ 
on being dropped in water, remove 
and flavor as desired. Rub the hands 
with unsalted butter and pull until 
the candy is white. Twist or break 
it, stretch into ribbons, cut to any 
desired size, and lay on buttered 
plates or waxed paper to harden. 

Maple Creams.—Beat up together 
with an egg beater or otherwise the 
white of 1 egg and 1 cup of pure 
maple sirup. Stir in Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar to make a stiff paste, 
mold to any desired shape, and coat 
with chocolate or fondant. 

Or boil to the soft-ball state 1 
pound of maple sugar with 4 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and 4 
cup of water. Let stand in the 
saucepan until nearly cold, and stir 
until it clouds or becomes creamy. 
Pour into a shallow tin greased with 
oil of sweet almonds or unsalted but- 
ter to cool. When cold cut to any 
desired shape. 

Or mix grated maple sugar with 
French cream, and stir in dry con- 


fectioners’ sugar to make a stiff 
paste. 
Peppermint Creams. — Flavor 


French cream freely with essence of 
peppermint and shape into round, 
flat creams. 

Wintergreen Creams. — Flavor 
French cream freely with winter- 
green essence and color pink. Shape 
into round, flat forms or mold as de- 
sired. 

Neapolitan Creams. — _ Divide 
French cream into a number of parts. 
Tint and flavor these differently, and 
arrange on waxed paper or a marble 
slab in the same fashion as layer 
cake or marble cake. Roll out the 
mass with a rolling pin or by pres- 
sure with the hand to any desired 
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thickness, and the parts will be found 
to keep their relative positions. Cut 
to any desired shape. 


FRUIT AND NUT CREAMS 


Fruit Creams.—Chop up any de- 
sired fruit as citron, currants, figs, 
or seedless raisins very fine and mix 
with French cream while the sugar is 
being stirred in. Roll the mass on a 
suitable slab with a rolling pin, and 
cut or mold to any desired shape. 

Fig Creams.—Quarter small figs 
with a sharp knife so as to leave the 
quarters connected at the stem. Col- 
or and flavor French cream or fon- 
dant as desired, roll flat, cut into 
strips of the thickness of the little 
finger, cut off pieces somewhat short- 
er than the fig and place one in each 
fig, closing the quarters about it. 
Dip the whole in French cream or 
fondant. 

Or cut dry figs in strips and wrap 
the inner seed side around a piece of 
fondant. Cut to any desired shape. 
Chop any desired nut or mixture of 
nuts very fine, and stir with the sugar 
into French cream. Mold to fancy 
shapes and tint or flavor as desired. 

Date Creams.— Remove the pits 
from the dates, split open the end, 
insert a ball of cream with a clove 
stuck in the end. 

Almond Creams.—Chop the alm- 
onds fine and stir with the sugar 
into French cream, or mold the 
French cream to fancy shapes and 
press the almond meat into the side. 

English Walnut Creams. — Mold 
French cream in any desired size and 
place half an English walnut meat 
on the top or on either side. 

Walnut Creams.—Boil to the hard 
snap stage 1 cupful of grated choco- 
late, 1 cupful of brown sugar, 1 cup- 
ful of molasses, 4 cupful of sweet 
milk. When it hardens on _ being 
dropped in water stir in butter the 
size of an egg, 1 cupful of chopped 
walnuts, or add, in place of milk, 
pure cream. 

Or boil together to the hard snap 
4 cupfuls of granulated sugar, 3 
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tablespoonfuls of glucose, 1 cupful of 
boiling water. Now add a cupful of 
cream, + cupful of butter, and stir 
until done; before removing from the 
fire add 2 cupfuls of finely chopped 
hickory nuts, stir thoroughly, and 
pour out to cool. Other nut cara- 
mels can be prepared from the same 
recipe. 


BONBONS 


To prepare bonbons it is necessary 
to have suitable lead molds oiled with 
the oil of sweet almonds, or starch 
prints of various shapes and _ sizes. 
These are filled by means of a suit- 
able funnel with sirup in the state 
known as the blow. 

To test the sugar, dip the skimmer, 
strike it against the sides of the pan, 
and blow through the holes. If small 
bubbles and gleams of light may be 
seen, it is in the right condition. Add 
a few drops of any desired flavoring 
matter, and if coloring matter is de- 
sired add the color just as the sugar 
is taken from the fire. If the bon- 
bons are to be white, let the sugar 
cool a little, and stir it in the pan 
until it grains and shines on the sur- 
face. 

Allow the molds to cool, and let 
stand two or three days. As soon as 
the molds are cold remove the bon- 
bons on waxed paper, and let stand 
two or three days to dry. 

Chocolate and Vanilla Cream Bon- 
bons. — Strain through a piece of 
muslin 1 ounce of fine picked gum 
arabic, soaked in 4 gill of hot wa- 
ter. Add a few drops essence of va- 
nilla, and stir in as much icing sugar 
as it will take, working it into a stiff ° 
but soft and yielding paste. About 
1 pound of sugar will be required. 
Dissolve 2 ounces of French choco- 
late with a tablespoonful of water in 
an oven. Beat up the mixture, and 
work smooth, and add to it the white 
of 1 egg beaten as for icing. 

Mold suitable drops of vanilla 
cream fondant; place these on a 
sheet of waxed paper or plain paper 
brushed with fine sugar, and let 
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stand until hard. Dip these creams 
in the chocolate coating in the usual 
way. 

Almond Bonbons. — Mold almond 
paste into any desired shape, and dip 
them into melted fondant. 

Cocoanut Marshmallow Bonbons. 
—Cut fresh marshmallows into quar- 
ters or any desired shape, dip in 
melted fondant, roll in grated cocoa- 
nut, and set on waxed paper to hard- 
en. The fondant may be of various 
tints and flavors for variety. Use if 
possible fresh coarsely grated cocoa- 
nut, as if too fine it will not adhere 
well to the fondant. Or desiccated 
cocoanut may be used, if necessary, 
but is not equally good. 

Cocoanut Maple Bonbons.—Grate 
fine-1 fresh cocoanut and stir it into 
a pound of soft maple cream or fon- 
dant. Mix the mass with the hands 
until thoroughly incorporated. Roll 
and cut out with a small candy cut- 
ter, roll into round balls with the 
palms, let stand to harden slightly, 
and dip in cream fondant or choco- 
late as preferred. 

Cocoanut Strawberry Bonbons.— 
To 1 freshly grated cocoanut add 
about four times as much, by bulk, 
stiff fondant, mix thoroughly with 
the hands, and mold into conical 
shapes the size of strawberries. 
When dry dip into melted fondant 
flavored with strawberry and tinted 
pink. Afterwards roll in red sugar 
sand. 

Maple Bonbons.—Use maple sugar 
instead of granulated to make a 
cream or fondant in the usual man- 
mere 

Or use part maple sugar and part 
granulated sugar. Form this fon- 
dant, when of a soft and creamy con- 
sistency, into any desired shape, let 
stand to harden, dip in melted cream 
or fondant, and place on waxed pa- 
per to harden. 

Jelly Cream Bonbons.—Obtain a 
starch tray having molds with two 
sections, one smaller than the other. 
Cook a suitable quantity of apple 
jelly to a stiff consistency, and with 
this by means of a funnel fill one half 
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of the mold. Let cool and fill the re- 
mainder of the mold with the melted 
fondant of the consistency of ordi- 
nary cream. A variety of different 
tints and flavors and molds of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes may be used to 
produce different effects. 

Pineapple Bonbons.—Dip in melt- 
ed fondant pineapples cut into fancy 
shapes and place on waxed paper to 
harden. 

Walnut Bonbons.—Mix equal parts 
of chopped black walnuts with a soft 
fondant, mold to any desired shape, 
dip in chocolate, maple or cream fon- 
dant and arrange on waxed paper.to 
harden. 


TAFFY AND MOLASSES CANDY FOR 
CANDY PULLS 


Taffy is a simple candy, which may 
be made of either granulated, light- 
or dark-brown sugar or molasses. 
Or both sugar and molasses, with 
the addition of butter and vinegar, 
lemon juice or other flavoring sub- 
stance, as desired. 

The ingredients may be boiled to- 
gether, or the butter may be added 
when the sirup is nearly done. Lemon 
juice or other flavoring matter should 
not be added until the boiling is 
nearly finished, as otherwise the fla- 
vor will be partly lost. Taffy is a 
good candy for children to make, as 
it is simple and easily handled. It 
may also be worked into various de- 
signs, twisted, braided, formed into 
horseshoes, baskets, and _ the like. 
Two or more strands of different col- 
ors may be braided together. Bas- 
kets in different shapes may be 
formed by winding strands around 
the bottom or outside of cups or 
other dishes, which should be but- 
tered on the outside, adding a suit- 
able handle and setting the whole 
away to cool. When cold it may be 
easily removed. 

Candy canes may be rolled and 
twisted on a sheet of waxed paper; 
or strips of party-colored taffy may 
be twisted or braided and cut into 
sticks with scissors. The work must 
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be done quickly as soon as the candy 
is cool enough to bear the hands, as 
after it sets it cannot be worked to 
advantage. When taffy is poured 
from the kettle use only the quantity 
that will run freely. Keep the scrap- 
ings by themselves, as if they are 
added to the candy they may cause 
it to harden and grain. 

Molasses Taffy.—Boil in a buttered 
kettle for 3 hours over a slow fire, 
or until the sirup ceases to boil, 1 
quart of Porto Rico molasses and 4 
pound of light-brown sugar. Stir 
frequently to prevent burning or 
boiling over. When nearly done stir 
in the juice of a large lemon. When 
it hardens in water pour into but- 
tered pans. 

Or boil over a slow fire to the ball 
1 quart of Porto Rico molasses and 
1 gill of cold water. Now stir in 1 
tablespoonful of butter, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of brown sugar. Boil until it 
hardens in water and pour in a but- 
tered pan to cool. 

Or boil together 1 cupful of mo- 
lasses, 1 cupful of sugar, butter the 
size of an egg, until it will harden in 
cold water. Cool in a buttered pan. 

Everton Taffy—To make this cele- 
brated taffy extract the juice of a 
large lemon and grate 3 the rind. Mix 
14 pounds of coffee sugar, 34 ounces 
of butter, 14 cupfuls of water, and 
the grated lemon rind. Boil together 
over a quick fire, stirring constantly 
until it becomes hard and brittle in 
cold water. Remove from the fire, 
stir in the lemon juice and pour in 
buttered tins to cool. 

Buttercups. — Make any desired 
quantity of taffy and pour out about 
4 inch deep to cool on a smooth but- 
tered surface. Warm a similar quan- 
tity of stiff fondant, and work it 
near the fire until it is creamy and 
soft. Pull the taffy as soon as it 
will bear the hands until it is white, 
stretch it out in broad, flat strips, lay 
a roll of fondant in the center of 
each strip, roll the fondant in the 
taffy and cut the strips crosswise 
with a sharp scissors to any desired 
length. 
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To Pull Candy.—The best way to 
pull candy is to grease the hands 
thoroughly with butter to prevent 
sticking, or they may be covered with 
flour. The work should commence as 
soon as the candy is cool enough to 
bear the hands. Work with the tips 
of the fingers until it grows cool. 
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“Pull Smartly.” 


Continue to pull until it is of a light 
golden color, or white, according to 
the recipe. Pull smartly, either by 
the help of another person or over a 
hook. Finally, draw out in sticks on 
waxed paper, or other smooth sur- 
face, which may be dusted with flour 
and cut with shears into sticks, 

Pulled Taffy for a Taffy Pull.— 
Either sugar or molasses taffy may 
be pulled. For sugar taffy, boil to- 
gether to the soft ball 3 cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, 4 cupful of vine- 
gar, 4 cupful of water; now add 1 
tablespoonful of butter stirred in 
quickly, and boil until it hardens and 
becomes brittle in cold water. Add 
any flavoring extract desired just 
before removing from the fire. Pour 
on a buttered platter to cool, turn in 
the edges as fast as it cools, and 
when cold enough to handle pull un- 
til white and brittle. 

Or for molasses taffy boil to the 
soft ball 1 quart of New Orleans mo- 
lasses, 1 tablespoonful of granulated 
sugar. Now stir in 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, 4 pound of butter, and 
boil until it becomes hard and brittle 
in cold water. Just before removing 
from the fire stir in 4 teaspoonful 
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of soda dissolved in hot water and 
pull. 

Or boil together to the hard snap 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar, 1 cupful 
of molasses, 4 cupful of water, 1 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Just be- 
fore removing from the fire stir in 4 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
water. Test in cold water. Add 
flavoring. matter and pull until the 
color becomes a rich gold. 

To Make Molasses Candy.— The 
simplest way to make old-fashioned 
molasses candy for a candy pull is to 
boil the best Porto Rico molasses 
over a Slow fire until it is done, 
which will require 2 hours or more. 
Butter a large saucepan which will 
hold about four times the quantity 
of molasses to be used. Stir fre- 
quently, especially when nearly done, 
to keep it from burning or boiling 
over. To test it, pour a spoonful into 
cold water; if it is hard, brittle, and 
snaps like a pipestem without bend- 
ing, it is done, otherwise the boiling 
must continue. It is, however, quite 
customary to mix with molasses 
about 4 as much brown sugar to 
make it boil more quickly, and some 
persons add a little butter or glyc- 
erin to make it pull easier. Others 
stir in 4 teaspoonful of baking soda 
dissolved in an equal amount of 
water or a little vinegar when the 
candy is nearly done to make it more 
brittle. The flavoring matter, if any, 
should be added just before the 
candy is taken from the fire and may 
be quickly stirred in or merely 
dropped on the top of the mass. 
Nuts of all kinds may be stirred into 
the candy just before removing it 
from the stove, or they may be placed 
in the buttered pan and the candy 
poured over them. The flavoring 
matter will be worked in when the 
eandy is pulled. When done it should 
be poured out on a large buttered 
platter or pan so as to be about 3 
inch thick to cool. As the edges cool 
they should be turned in and as soon 
as it will bear the hands the pulling 
should commence. 

Or boil together in a_ buttered 
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saucepan over a slow fire for 2 
hours, stirring frequently, 1 quart 
of molasses and 14 pounds of light- 
brown sugar. Now stir in the juice 
of a large lemon and 12 drops oil 
of lemon, and continue the heat un- 
til the sirup ceases to boil. Test 
by dropping a little in water, when, 
if done, it should be crisp and 
brittle. Pour in a buttered pan to 
cool. 

Or 2 quarts of Porto Rico mo- 
lasses, 1 pound of brown sugar, the 
juice of 2 large lemons or a tea- 
spoonful of strong essence of lemon. 

Or 2 cupfuls of molasses, 1 cupful 
of sugar, butter the size of an egg, 1 
tablespoonful of glycerin. Test by 
letting a few drops fall in cold water. 
If they keep their shape and are brit- 
tle it is done, but do not boil too 
much. Stir in 1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar or soda just before removy- 
ing from the fire. 

Butter-scotch.— To make butter- 
scotch the ingredients may all be 
boiled together, or the butter and 
flavoring matter may be added to the 
sirup after it has boiled about twenty 
minutes, or when nearly ready to 
take from the fire. The sirup should 
boil to the hard-snap stage. To test 
when it is done, either use the con- 
fectioners’ test with the fingers, or 
test by dropping in cold water or on 
a cold plate, when it will harden if 
boiled sufficiently. 

The following recipes are recom- 
mended: 

Boil to a hard snap 4 cupful of 
sugar, 4 cupful of molasses, 4 cupful 
of butter, 4 tablespoonful of vinegar, 
4 teaspoonful of soda, stirring suf- 
ficiently to prevent burning. 

Flavor to taste, after removing 
from the fire. Butter a tin and pour 
out the sirup in a thin layer, which 
may be checked off in any desired 
shape when nearly cold with a sharp 
knife. Wrap in a piece of waxed 
paper. This is among the best reci- 
pes and very easy to make. 

Or boil 1 pound of sugar in 1 pint 
of water to the soft ball, stir in 1 ta- 
blespoonful of butter, boil to the hard 
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snap, remove from the fire and flavor 
to taste. 

Boil to the soft ball 2 pounds of 
light-brown sugar, 2 pints of water. 
When done it should be crisp and not 
hard when dropped in water. Now 
stir in 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
boil to the hard snap, remove and 
flavor to taste. 

Boil to the soft ball 1 pound of 
“soft A” or “coffee” sugar, 1 tea- 
cupful of water, stir in 2 ounces of 
butter, boil to the hard snap and 
flavor with lemon juice and oil of 
lemon or otherwise, as desired. 

Or boil about 20 minutes or to 
the hard-snap stage 1 cupful of 
brown sugar, 4 cupful of water, 1 
teaspoonful of vinegar, and a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut. When 
it will harden in water pour out to 
cool. 


SIRUP CANDIES 


Sirup candies may be made of any 
desired flavor by boiling a sirup the 
same as for molasses candy. Clarify 
it by adding a little carefully picked 
gum arabic dissolved in hot water. 
The impurities which are taken up 
by the gum rise to the surface and 
can be removed with the skimmer. 
Continue to boil and skim until the 
sirup becomes perfectly clear and is 
hard and brittle when dropped into 
cold water. This will require half an 
hour or more steady boiling over a 
slow fire. Remove from the fire and 
as soon as the boiling subsides stir 
in vanilla, wintergreen, hoarhound, 
peppermint, rose, or any other fla- 
voring matter as desired. Pour out 
in buttered tins to cool, and when 
nearly cold mark into squares or 
any desired shape with a_ sharp 
knife. 

The following recipes are recom- 
mended: 

To 3 pounds of dark-brown sugar 
add 14 pints of water and 4 ounce 
of gum arabic dissolved in a little hot 
water. 

Or boil together 1 quart of sirup, 
1 pound of granulated sugar, 1 tea- 
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spoonful of butter, 1 tablespoonful 
of glycerin. 

Or 2 pounds of granulated sugar, 
2 cupful of water, 4 cupful of vine- 
gar, butter the size of an egg, 1 ta- 
blespoonful of glycerin. Just be- 
fore taking from the fire stir in 1 
level teaspoonful of soda and pour 2 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla, wintergreen, 
or any other flavoring matter over 
the top. Pull until white and glis- 
tening, and cut to any desired shape 
with sharp scissors. 

Maple Sirup Candy.—Boil down 
any desired quantity of maple sirup 
until it will harden and crack if 
dropped into cold water. When it is 
done, and just before removing from 
the fire, stir in a teaspoonful of but- 
ter for each cupful of sirup. “This 
gives a hard candy. 

Or it may be made soft and waxy 
by less boiling. 

Or melt down 2 pounds of maple 
sugar in rather less than a pint of 
warm water. Boil until it hard- 
ens in cold water, and stir in 3 or 
4 tablespoonfuls of pure cider vine- 
gar. In both cases pour in but- 
tered pans to the depth of about 4 
inch to cool. 

Twist Candy.—Boil without skim- 
ming over a slow fire 14 pounds 
of granulated sugar and 4 pint of 
water, for half an hour. Remove 
from the fire and “as soon as the 
hands will bear it pull it the same as 
molasses candy until it is white and 
glossy. Work it into fancy shapes 
and cut it to any desired size with a 
sharp scissors. 

Sugar Candy.—Boil together with- 
out stirring 2 cupfuls of white coffee 
sugar, 4 cupful of good cider vine- 
gar, and % cupful of water, until it 
hardens in cold water. Pour over it 
any desired flavoring matter, cool on 
a smooth buttered surface and pull 
until it is white and glossy, but with- - 
out twisting. Do not use butter on 
the hands, but have them clean and 
dry. 

To make nut candy, place the nuts 
or popcorn in the dish, and pour this 
fondant over them. 
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Rock Candy.—A special kettle is 
required to make fine rock candy. 
This kettle should be broad and shal- 
low, the width being three or four 
times the depth. Place in the bottom 
of the kettle a circular rim of smooth 
tin about 2 inches high and closely 
fitting to the inside of the kettle all 
around. Near the top of this make 
ten or twelve holes in a circle all 
around at equal distances from each 
other, and string across threads from 
one side to the other on which the 
candy may crystallize. 

Prepare the sirup in a_ separate 
vessel, and when it is done pour it 
into the kettle so that it will reach an 
inch above the threads. Place the 
kettle on the stove at a moderate 
heat and leave it to crystallize, shak- 
ing it from time to time. It will re- 
quire about six days. When the crys- 
tals have formed pour off the remain- 
ing sirup and dash in a little cold 
water to clean the crystals from the 
sediment left in the bottom of the 
kettle. Remove the rim with the 
rock candy adhering to the threads, 
and set it in a clean vessel in a hot 
oven until it is dry and fit for use. 

To prepare the sirup clarify re- 
fined granulated sugar, filter and boil 
until it is ready to crystallize, which 
will be at 35 degrees on the sirup 
test. 


PASTILS OR CANDY DROPS 


Special utensils are required for 
this purpose—namely, a round-bot- 
tom sugar boiler with pointed spout 
and a large piece of wrought iron or 
other metal with a hole in the center 
large enough to receive the bottom 
of the sugar boiler. The object is to 
prevent the heat from reaching the 
sides of the boiler and burning or 
discoloring the paste. The sugar for 
drop candy is not boiled but heated 
or baked, hence only a very small 
quantity of water is to be used. 

As a general rule, 2 ounces of wa- 
ter with the necessary liquid flavoring 
will take up about 15, ounces of sugar, 
or 2 ounces of fruit juice or pulp 
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will be required for 15 ounces of su- 
gar without the addition of any other 
liquid. Small quantities only should 
be made at a time, to facilitate mak- 
ing the whole into drops before it 
hardens. 

Pound the best quality of lump 
sugar and sift first through coarse 
and afterwards through a fine sieve. 
Place a little over 3} ounces of su- 
gar in an earthen vessel and add 4 
ounce of water, to which the neces- 
sary flavoring matter has been added. 
If the sirup is too liquid, the drops 
will not form properly, and if too 
thick the sirup will not pour easily. 
Mix the sugar to a stiff paste and 
place it over a moderate fire. As 
soon as the sides begin to bubble, 
showing that the sirup is melting on 
the bottom, stir it a minute or two 
in the middle, and the moment it will 
run remgve it from the fire, stirring 
constantly, and drop pastils the size 
of large peas in close rows upon a 
sheet of tin. To cut off the pastils 
the right size, hold the pan in the 
left hand and use a curved wire sim- 
ilar in shape to a hairpin. 

Let stand for two hours, then hold 
the sheet over the stove, moving it 
back and forth to finish drying. But 
do not have the heat strong enough 
to remelt the candy, and remove 
them as soon as they are hard and 
brilliant, as otherwise they will lose 
their flavor. 

Or pastils may be dropped on a 
sheet of stiff paper and left two 
hours to set firmly. Then the paper 
may be turned over a sieve and the 
bottom moistened with a soft brush 
dipped in water. Loosen the drops 
if necessary with a knife, and let them 
fall in the sieve. Then move the 
sieve gently back and forth, over a 
slow fire, until they are dry. Pas- 
tils may be kept in closely stop- 
pered glass bottles or fruit jars to 
exclude air and moisture. Use the 
above directions for all of the follow- 
ing recipes: 

Peppermint Pastils.— Four drops 
of essence of peppermint, 4 ounce of 
water, 34 ounces of sugar. 
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Raspberry Pastils—Half an ounce 
of raspberry juice, 3} ounces of su- 
gar. Or a little less of the raspberry 
juice may be found sufficient in some 
cases. 

Currant Pastils.— Half an ounce 
of red currant juice, 4 ounces of 
sugar. 

Rose Pastils.— Four drops of es- 
sence of roses, 4 drops of prepared 
cochineal, 4 ounce of water, 34 ounces 
of sugar. 

Orange Pastils.——The juice of 2 or- 
anges strained, 4 ounce of orange 
sugar, 33 ounces of sugar. 

Ginger Pastils.— One teaspoonful 
Jamaica ginger, 4 ounce of lemon 
juice, 34 ounces of sugar. 

Clove Pastils—Four ounces of oil 
of cloves, 4 ounce of water, # ounce 
of sugar. 

Candy Drops.—In addition to the 
regular pastils, the following reci- 
pes for candy drops are recom- 
mended: 

Orange Drops.—Extract and strain 
the juice of 1 orange, grate up the 
rind, stir in a pinch of tartaric acid 
and thicken with confectioners’ sugar 
to a stiff paste; roll into balls the 
size of marbles. These may be coated 
with chocolate if desired. 

Acid Drops.—To 8 ounces of 
pounded and sifted sugar add 23 
ounces of water. Place in pastil su- 
gar boiler and proceed as for pastil 
drops. When ready to remove from 
the fire stir in 4 ounce of tartaric 
acid. As soon as this is stirred in 
form into drops as for pastils. 

Cinnamon Drops.—Four drops of 
oil of cinnamon, 4 ounce of water, 
33 ounces of sifted sugar. Add a few 
drops of prepared cochineal to color 
rose pink. 

Coffee Pastils. — Extract the 
strength of 1 ounce of coffee by boil- 
ing down in 3 pint of water for 6 
minutes, strain and use 4 ounce of 
this liquid to 3} ounces of sugar. 

Cocoanut Drops.—Beat up 1 pound 
of fresh grated cocoanut and 3 pound 
of white sugar with the whites of 6 
or more eggs to a stiff froth. There 
must be sufficient white of egg to 


-it. appears. 
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moisten the whole. Drop on buttered 
plates in pieces the size of maca- 
roons. 

Currant and Raspberry Paste 
Drops.—Use 1 pound of currants or 
raspberries, or equal parts of each, 
boil and sift the pulp. Add an equal 
bulk of coarse sifted sugar. — Boil 


down until it will harden in water. 


Drop on clean tin from a_ pastil 
sugar boiler in wafers the size of 
macaroons. Let sand for 2 hours 
to dry, and wrap up each piece in 
waxed paper, or pack between layers 
of paper and keep in a dry place. 

Ginger Drops.—Pound and sift Chi- 
nese ginger and stir in 4 ounce of 
water in quantity according to taste. 
To this add 3} ounces of sifted sugar 
and make into pastils. 

Lemon Cream Drops.—Extract and 
strain the juice of 1 lemon and grate 
the rind. Stir in a pinch of tartaric 
acid, thicken with confectioners’ su- 
gar to a stiff paste, and form into 
balls as large as marbles. 


CANDIED FRUITS, FRUIT AND NUT 
CANDIES 


To Candy Fruits.— Use for this 
purpose fine white loaf sugar in any 
quantity desired. Dip each lump 
into clear soft water and drop the 
moistened lumps into a porcelain or 
other saucepan. Boil to the caramel 
state, removing the scum as fast as 
Remove the saucepan 
from the fire and place it in a vessel 
of hot water. As soon as the sirup 
ceases to boil, dip the fruit to be 
candied, one by one, into the hot 
sirup, and place it to dry and harden 
in a cool place. Almost any kind of 
ripe fruit may be candied in this 
manner, as ripe grapes, plums, cher- 
ries, sections of orange, lemon, or 
pineapple, etc. 

Or make a sirup of 33 pounds of 
granulated sugar and 1 pint of soft 
water or distilled water by boiling 
3 to 5 minutes. Remove from the 
fire, immerse the fruit, and let stand 
2 or 3 hours. Strain off the sirup, 
which may be used for other can- 
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dies, and let the fruit stand in front 
of a baking oven with the door open 
until the moisture is dried out, when 
the sugar will crystallize. 

Candied Peel—To candy orange 
or lemon peel, first soak peel in salt 
and water 4 or 5 days, changing 
the water frequently as it becomes 
bitter. When the bitterness has been 
removed, rinse them in clear warm 
water and boil in soft water until 
they are tender. Make a sirup at 
the rate of 3 pounds of loaf sugar 
to a pint of water, stir in the peels 
and boil to the caramel stage. Put 
them to drain in a sieve, powder 
them with Confectioners’ XXX _ su- 
gar, and let them dry on the edge of 
a cool oven with the door open. 
Store in a cool place to harden. 

Candied Orange Marmalade.—Re- 
move the juice and pulp of sweet 
Florida or navel oranges, taking care 
to pick out the seeds and inside skin. 
\For bitter marmalade, boil the rinds 
at once until they become tender. 
Or, if the bitterness is not desired, 
use peels that have been soaked four 
or five days in advance in salt water, 
but the pulp must be freshly ex- 
tracted. 

Finally, in either case boil the peel 
until it is tender. Chop or crush it 
fine, stir in the pulp and juice, add 
double the weight of moist loaf sugar 
and boil over a slow fire to the cara- 
mel stage, which will take about half 
an hour. Preserve in small jars cov- 
ered with waxed paper. 

Fruit Sweetmeats—Make a clari- 
fied sirup of 4 pound of coffee or 
brown sugar by stirring in the white 


of an egg and skimming it out as the. 


sirup boils. Stir in 1 pound of sliced 
fruit, as peaches, pears, or sweet ap- 
ples, etc., and boil to the thickness 
of jelly. Or, if desired, place the 
whole peaches in cold water with- 
out peeling them, and bring them 
to a boil. Remove and dry them on 
a towel, and immerse them in boil- 
ing sirup. 

Or dip small fruit, as cherries, 
raspberries, plums, etc., in white of 
egg, place them in a sieve, dust with 


XXX _ powdered and 
until well coated. 

Orange Straws.—Boil orange peel 
in soft water in a large saucepan un- 
til it is tender, using plenty of water, 
and changing it frequently as_ it 
grows bitter. Place in a sieve to 
drain, and when cold enough to han- 
dle cut into narrow strips with a 
sharp, thin knife blade. Boil in sirup 
to the caramel stage and dry in a 
warm place. 

Fig Candy.—Boil to the hard ball 
over a slow fire 1 pound of granu- 
lated sugar in 1 pint of water. Stir 
in 4 teaspoonful of vinegar, a lump 
of butter the size of an English wal- 
nut, and pour over split figs pre- 
viously prepared in a buttered pan. 

Date Candy. — Remove the pits 
from any desired quantity of dates, 
and lay them in rows side by side 
in the bottom of a buttered pan 
about } inch apart. Pour over these 
a sirup prepared as for fig candy. 
Let stand until cold. When nearly 
cold mark between the rows of dates 
with a sharp knife blade. When the 
candy is set cut along these lines and 
wrap the bars in waxed or buttered 
paper. 

Raisin Candy.—Prepare the sirup 
as for fig and date candy, cover the 
bottom of a buttered pan with a 
layer of seeded raisins, pour on this 
a thin layer of sirup, add more rai- 
sins, and so continue until the candy 
is of any desired thickness. Mark in 
squares when nearly cold. 

Fig Bars.—Boil to the soft thread 
4 cupfuls of granulated sugar and 1 
cupful of water to which } tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar has been 
added. Now stir in a pound of 
finely chopped figs, boil to the hard 
thread, take off the fire and sift in a 
half cupful of powdered sugar. 
Work the whole with a wooden spoon 
or paddle to a thick, smooth mass, 
using additional sugar, if necessary. 
Pour out on a smooth surface, lay 
over it a sheet of waxed paper and 
press down smooth with the bottom 
of a tin pan or any smooth, hard sur- 
face. Melt with gentle heat 1 pound 


sugar, shake 
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of fondant in an earthenware bowl, 
set on a hot soapstone or in a pan of 
boiling water. Flavor to taste. Re- 
move the waxed paper from _ the 
fig paste, pour over it a layer of the 
fondant, let the whole harden, reverse 
if desired, and pour a layer of fon- 
dant on the other side, and when 
hard cut it into bars and wrap in 
waxed tissue paper. 

Ginger Candy.—Boil over a quick 
fire 1 pound of granulated sugar 
with 4 pint of spring water. When 
dissolved mix a spoonful of finely 
powdered Chinese ginger with 2 or 3 
ounces of the sirup and stir it into 
the whole. Boil to the blow and at 
this stage stir in the rind of a large 
lemon, grated, and continue to stir 
until a spoonful dropped on a cold 
plate remains stiff without falling. 
Remove at once and drop from a 
pan having a lip or spout, on but- 
tered tins in pieces the size of maca- 
roons. 

Fruit Rolls—Mix seeded raisins, 
lemons, figs, dates, citron, or any de- 
sired sweetmeats, and chop them to- 
gether. Knead the whole with enough 
fondant to give consistency to the 
mass, which should be very rich and 
nearly all fruit. Roll this on a mold- 
ing board dusted with flour or con- 
fectioners’ sugar into a roll 4 inch 
thick and 1 inch or more in width. 
Roll out plain white fondant } inch 
thick and 4 inches in width, and roll 
up the fruit roll in the plain fondant 
as a cover. Let stand over night to 
harden, cut into 4-inch lengths, cover 
with melted chocolate, and lay on 
waxed paper to cool. 

Jelly Rolls.— Make crab - apple, 
currant, or any other jelly as stiff as 
possible, and pour out on a buttered 
tin pan to the depth of 4 inch. 
Roll out on a molding board dusted 
with Confectioners’ XXX sugar, corn- 
starch, or flour a layer of plain 
French cream or fondant 34 inch 
thick, turn over the pan so that the 
sheet of jelly will lie upon this, and 
roll up the two in the same fashion 
as jelly cake. Let stand to harden, 
cut into slices. 
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Fruit Tarts—Lay ripe small fruit, 
as raspberries, cherries, plums, and 
the like, in glass fruit jars and cover 
each pound of fruit with 6 ounces of 
powdered loaf sugar. Seal the jar, 
set it in boiling water up to the 
neck, and boil for 3 hours. The jars 
must be kept sealed until required 
for use. 

Fruit Lozenges.—Place any small 
fruits, as currants, raspberries, cher- 
ries, and plums, in glass or earthen- 
ware jars set in boiling water. Scald 
and strain the fruit through a sieve. 
Add to each pint of juice an equal 
weight of finely sifted sugar and the 
white of an egg. Whip the whole to 
a stiff froth, drop on buttered paper, 
and place in a slow oven. As soon as 
they will loosen from the paper turn 
them and let stand in the oven until 
quite dry. Cut to any desired shape, 
pack between waxed papers, and keep 
in a dry place. 

Macaroons.— These popular con- 
fections are usually made of sweet or 
bitter almonds with sugar and the 
white of eggs, but sometimes with 
other substances, as nuts, flavoring 
matter, and the like. To make maca- 
roons blanch and pulverize a pound 
of almonds, adding a little rose wa- 
ter to form a moist elastic mass. 
Beat to a stiff froth the whites of 7 
eggs, stir in the almonds and a 
pound of Confectioners’ XXX sugar. 
Drop the macaroons in the desired 
size on buttered paper from a spoon, 
and brown on tin plates in a slow 
baking oven. Set them aside in the 
pan in which they were baked until 
cold. 

Or pound 4 ounces of blanched 
sweet almonds with 4 tablespoonfuls 
of orange flower or rose water. Beat 
up the whites of 4 eggs to a stiff 
froth and stir all together with 1 
pound of Confectioners’ XXX sugar. 
Brown in a slow oven. 

Or to 1 pound of sweet almonds, 
blanched and bruised with a little 
water, add 14 pounds of sugar, the 
whites of 6 eggs and 2 grated lemon 
peels. Brown in a slow oven. 

Or, for pistachio macaroons, beat 
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up with the whites of 2 eggs 4 ounces 
of pounded bitter almonds, 12 ounces 
of Confectioners’ XXX sugar, 6 
ounces of shelled pistachio kernels, 1 
tablespoonful of orange or vanilla 
sugar. Brown in a slow oven. 

Ratafias—Scald 4 ounces of Jor- 
dan almonds in a colander with boil- 
ing water. Remove the skins, rinse 
with cold water, and dry on a nap- 
kin. Prepare also 2 ounces of bitter 
almonds in the same manner. Place 
the whole in a sieve and dry thor- 
oughly by moving backward and for- 
ward over the fire. Pound the alm- 
onds very fine with a little water 
and whip in the whites of 2 eggs to 
form a stiff froth. To this add 3 
pound of Confectioners’ XXX _ su- 
gar and work the whole to a firm 
paste. Drop these on buttered paper 
in a tin pan, moisten the surface 
slightly with water and brown lightly 
in a very slow oven. 

Cocoanut Candies—To make the 
best quality of cocoanut candy the 
fresh grated cocoanuts should be 
used, but where these are not ayvail- 
able place the desiccated cocoanut in 
a sieve or colander and steam a few 
minutes over a saucepan of boiling 
water so as to soften the cocoanut 
slightly before it is stirred in. Pre- 
pare a fondant or French cream and 
stir into the melted fondant 4 by 
bulk of freshly grated or desiccated 
cocoanut, mixing thoroughly. Roll 
the mixture into round rolls 14 or 2 
inches in diameter, cut off into pieces 
of the same length, and roll into 
balls. Sprinkle these with freshly 
grated or desiccated cocoanut until 
well covered, and let stand to harden 
and cool. 

Cocoanut Squares. — Bring to a 
boil a pound of sugar with 4 cup- 
ful of water and stir in a small fresh- 
ly grated cocoanut. Boil to the hard 
thread, remove from the fire, add a 
drop of blue to give a clearer white, 
and cream with a wooden spoon or 
paddle against the sides of the sauce- 
pan. Pour out in a tin pan dusted 
with powdered sugar, and when cold 
cut into blocks with a sharp knife. 
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Or to ~ pound of white sugar 
add 4 cupful of fresh milk. Bring 
to a boil and stir in 4 a small cocoa- 
nut freshly grated. Boil to the soft 
ball and pour out in a tin pan dusted 
with confectioners’ sugar. When 
cold cut into squares. 

Nut Loaf Candy.—Boil to the soft 
ball 1 pint of light coffee sugar with 
4 pint of sweet fresh milk or cream 
and a lump of butter the size of an 
English walnut. Stir in 1 teacupfu] 
of assorted nut meats, and pour into 
a small cake tin or other mold, 

Nut Cups.—Lay a pound of fon- 
dant on a warm soapstone or in an 
earthenware bowl, set in a pan of 
boiling water. When it is sufficiently 
warm stir in a cupful of finely 
chopped hickory-nut meats, which 
can be assorted or of any single kind 
desired, and work the whole with a 
wooden paddle until the fondant be- 
comes soft and warm. Pour on a 
molding board with Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar, and roll into a strip 3 
inch or more in thickness and 4 
to 2 inches in width. Lay this aside 
in a warm place. Meantime boil to 
a hard crack 2 pounds of granulated 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of glucose, 1 
pint of water, and pour into a tin 
buttered dish. Pull this taffy over a 
hook and roll out in a wide, flat 
sheet, and in this roll up the fondant. 
Let cool and cut crosswise into small 
pieces or bars as desired. 

Chocolate Walnuts. — Dip half 
meats of English walnuts in melted 
sweet chocolate and lay aside on 
paraffin paper to dry. 

Cream Walnuts.—Boil to the me- 
dium thread 2 cupfuls of sugar, 3 
cupful of hot water, 1 tablespoonful 
of glucose, 4 spoonful of cream of 
tartar. Remove from the fire, beat 
up until it thickens, stir in chopped 
walnut meats, and pour into a but- 
tered tin. 

Sugared Almonds.—These bonbons 
are of two sorts: burnt almonds, 
sometimes called pralines, and sug- 


ared almonds, sometimes called 
dragees. They consist of whole alm- 
onds coated with sugar, which is 
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To make burnt almonds, bring to a 
boil over a moderate fire 4 pound 
of finely granulated sugar in }4 
pint of water in a round-bottomed 
vessel, stirring constantly with a 
wooden spoon until dissolved. Then 
throw in 1 pound of fine Jordan alm- 
onds shelled and sifted, to remove 
dust and dirt. Stir in the almonds 
gently in the sirup until they are 
heard to crackle slightly. Take them 
off the fire and stir vigorously so that 
the sugar grains and becomes almost 
a powder, and each almond has a 
complete coat. Pick out the almonds, 
shake them gently in a coarse sieve 
to remove the loose sugar, and cover 
them with a folded flannel cloth to 
keep them warm. Replace the sugar, 
add 4 pound of Confectioners’ XXX 
sugar and 4 pint of water with a 
teaspoonful of any desired coloring 
matter. 

Boil to the soft ball, remove from 
the fire and stir in the almonds as 
before. Again sift out the loose sug- 
ar and repeat the process until the 
candies are of the desired size. 

Or blanch any desired quantity of 
almonds and fry them to a light- 
brown color in butter. Roll them 
in a napkin to remove the excess 
of butter, and pour over them a 
sirup of white sugar boiled to a 
thread, stirring until they are quite 
cold. This is a celebrated Indian 
sweetmeat. 

To Gloss Burnt Almonds. — Dis- 
solve 2 tablespoonfuls of gum arabic 
in 4 tablespoonfuls of water in a 
double boiler. Drop the burnt alm- 
onds in this after they have become 
cold and hardened, stir them gently 
and turn them out in a sieve. After 
the gummed water has dripped away 
shake the sieve gently over a slow fire 
until they are dry. 

Or pour over a little clean white 
gum shellac sufficient alcohol to cover 
it, and let stand over night. Pour off 
the clear solution from the sediment, 
dilute with alcohol, and apply to the 
burnt almonds with a brush. 
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CARAMELS 


To make caramels in general boil 
clarified sugar until it is very brittle 
or to the point where it begins to 
gain more or less color and give off 
an acrid smell. But care must be 
taken not to burn the sugar or dark- 
en it beyond a light-brown shade. 
Then pour the sirup on an oiled mar- 
ble slab or tin, let cool until nearly 
hard, mark in small squares or cut 
out with a mold and lay away on 
waxed paper to harden. 

If no suitable mold is at hand mark 
off the slab } inch deep or more with 
the back of a case knife and sprinkle 
slightly with powdered sugar to keep 
the marks open. 

Chocolate Caramels. — Boil 
double boiler 1 cupful of grated 
chocolate, 1 cupful of brown sugar, 
1 cupful of molasses, 4 cupful of 
sweet milk, until it hardens when 
dropped in cold water. Now stir in 
a piece of butter as large as an egg 
and 1 cupful of chopped nuts of any 
kind, or any desired mixture of nuts. 
Pour into a buttered tin pan and cut 
into squares or mold when nearly 
cold. 

Or boil 1 pound of sugar to the 
hard snap and stir in 4 ounces of 
grated chocolate dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of hot water. Boil until the 
sirup caramels, 

Or boil over a hot fire, stirring 
constantly, 4 ounces of grated choco- 
late, 13 pounds of dark-brown sugar, 
6 ounces of butter, and 34 teacupful 
of milk. Remove from the fire as 
soon as it becomes hard on being 
dropped in water, and if wanted 
hard, pour immediately into buttered 
dishes. Or stir for a few minutes to 
give a sugary consistency. Flavor 
after removal from the fire with 
lemon, orange, or vanilla either in the 
form of essences or grated lemon or 
orange peel. 

Coffee Caramels.—Boil to the hard 
snap 1 pound of sugar, stir in black 
coffee made from 2 ounces of coffee 
with as little water as _ possible. 
Strain through cheese cloth. Con- 


ines 
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tinue to boil until the sirup cara- 
mels. 

Maple Caramels.—Boil together in 
a double boiler or buttered sauce- 
pan 3 cupful of boiling water, 3 
cupfuls of pure maple sirup, 2 cup- 
fuls of coffee sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls 
of glucose, until the sirup threads or 
hardens in cold water. Then stir in 
a cupful of pure cream, } cupful of 
butter, and boil until it caramels. 
When it hardens on dropping in 
cold water pour out to cool. 

Lemon Caramels.—Stir into the 
boiled sirup at the hard-snap stage 
the yellow rind of a lemon grated and 
mixed with a lump of sugar dissolved 
in lemon juice and water. Stir well 
until the mixture hardens in water, 
then pour out to cool. 

Strawberry Caramels.—Boil to the 
hard-snap stage 2 cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of glu- 
cose, 4 cupful of boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly. Now stir ina cupful 
of cream and butter the size of an 
egg. Stir well until it hardens in wa- 
ter, pour out to cool, and while hot 
sprinkle thickly with grated cocoa- 
nut. When cold cut to any desired 
size. Use for this purpose preferably 
freshly grated cocoanut, but desiccated 
cocoanut may be used if necessary. 


KISSES AND MARSHMALLOWS 


These are made of Confectioners’ 
XXX or powdered sugar, stiffened 
with the white of egg or gum arabic 
and browned in a baking oven. Bak- 
ing powder or cream of tartar is 
sometimes added to make them light- 
er. To make plain kisses, beat the 
whites of 4 eggs to a stiff broth and 
whip in 4 pound of powdered su- 
gar. The harder the mass is beaten 
the stiffer the candy will be. Lay on 
wet paper on a piece of hard wood 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cocoanut Kisses.—Beat up togeth- 
er the whites of 3 eggs and whip in 
2 cupfuls of powdered sugar, 2 cup- 
fuls of freshly grated cocoanut, and 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Brown slightly in a quick oven. 
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Chocolate Kisses. — Beat up 2 
whites of eggs and whip in 2 ounces 
of grated chocolate, 1 pound of Con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar. Bake in a 
slow oven on wet or buttered paper 
spread on a piece of hard wood. 

French Kisses.—Dissolve 3 cupfuls 
of granulated sugar in water, using 
no more water than is necessary, and 
add a pinch of cream of tartar. 
Bring to a boil, stir in a freshly 
grated cocoanut of medium size and 
boil to the thread. Add a drop or 
two of blue color and work to a 
cream with a wooden spoon or pad- 
dle. Drop the kisses upon sheets of 
clean tin from a pan having a lip 
or spout, cutting them to the size of 
macaroons with a sharp knife or 
wire. 

Nut Kisses——Beat up the white of 
3 eggs and whip in 30 teaspoonfuls 
of pulverized sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls 
of brandy, and 13 cupfuls of finely 
chopped nuts. Flavor as desired. 
Beat all together to a stiff mass and 
drop on wet or buttered paper the 
size of large macaroons. Brown in a 
moderate oven. 

Wintergreen Kisses.—Beat up the 
whites of 3 eggs to a stiff froth and 
whip in gradually 4 pound of Con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar, and flavor 
with essence of wintergreen to taste. 
Beat the whole very light, drop on 
wet or buttered paper, and bake on 
a piece of hard wood in a moderate 
oven to a light-brown color. 

Psyche’s Kisses.—Boil the sugar 
to the crack, stir in 2 ounces of ap- 
ple juice while boiling, remove’ from 
the fire and stir in gradually about 
1 its bulk of fruit juice, coffee, 
diluted chocolate, or any kind of 
liqueur or flavoring matter desired, 
and set aside to cool. When cool beat 
up with a wooden paddle, stirring 
the mass vigorously from the sides 
and bottom until it becomes soft and 
elastic. This will be hard work at 
first, but gradually becomes easier. 
The longer it is worked the better 
the kisses will be. Let stand over 
night and warm with gentle heat 3 
or 4 ounces at a time in a sugar 
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boiler with a spout, such as is 
used for pastils. Stir carefully and 
avoid burning or overheating. When 
the mass will pour readily drop 
from the spout on wet or _ but- 
tered paper in pieces the size of 
macaroons. 

Marshmallows.— Cover an ounce 
of carefully picked gum arabic with 
4 tablespoonfuls of water, and let 
stand for an hour. Heat the gum 
in a double boiler until it is dissolved. 
Strain through cheese cloth and whip 
in about 34 ounces of Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar. Place on a moder- 
ate fire and beat for ? of an hour, 
or until it comes to a stiff froth. 
Remove from the fire, beat 2 or 
3 minutes while cooling and _ stir 
in 4 teaspoonful of vanilla. Dust a 
tin pan with cornstarch, pour in 
the marshmallow, dust cornstarch 
over the top and set aside to cool. 
When cold cut into squares with a 
knife dipped in cornstarch, roll the 
squares in the starch and pack away 
in tin or other tight boxes. 


NOUGATS 
Nougats. — Nougat is made by 
melting in a copper sugar boiler 


granulated sugar with the addition of 
lemon juice at the rate of a dessert- 
spoonful to each pound of sugar and 
twice the weight of the sugar in alm- 
onds or other nuts, as filberts, pis- 
tachios, and the like, with a little 
sweet liqueur. The almonds and other 
nuts should be blanched, drained, 
and skinned, and allowed to ‘stand 
for some hours before being used. 
They should then be placed just in- 
side the oven door to heat them thor- 
oughly, as they must be hot when put 
into the sirup. Nougat is used either 
to line molds or in the form of bars 
protected by layers of white wafer. 
For lining molds the nougat should 
be pressed into the mold with a lem- 
on until the inside is covered, and the 
edge of the mold should be trimmed 
with a sharp knife before it hardens, 
as it will then be brittle and likely 
to break. The mold should be oiled 
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slightly and the nougat turned out as 
soon as it hardens. 

To Make Ordinary Nougat.— 
Blanch, drain, and skin 1 pound of 
almonds, and let stand until thor- 
oughly dry before chopping or shred- 
ding them. Place the shredded alm- 
onds on a pie plate just inside an 
open oven door and dissolve in a cop- 
per sugar boiler 10 ounces of granu- 
lated sugar, stirring with a wooden 
spoon until it begins to melt. Stir 
constantly until the sugar comes to 
the pearl degree. Now add the alm- 
onds and stir them in. Have ready 
suitable molds oiled thinly with olive 
oil by means of a camel’s-hair brush 
and pressing small pieces of the nou- 
gat into the mold with a piece of 
lemon until they are well coated. 
Trim the edge of the mold with a 
sharp knife. Turn out the nougat as 
soon as it hardens. 

Marseilles Nougat.—Melt 8 ounces 
of honey and remove the scum with a 
skimmer as fast as it appears. Boil 
to the crack degree 8 ounces of gran- 
ulated sugar, stir in the melted honey 
and 4 gill of orange-flower water; 
have ready in an egg bowl the whites 
of 3 eggs beaten to a stiff froth and 
pour into the egg bowl in a thin 
stream the melted honey and sirup, 
stirring constantly. Place the mix- 
ture over a slow fire and continue to 
stir. 

While the paste is baking, which 
will require about 3 hours’ constant 
attention, test by dropping a spoon- 
ful of the paste in cold water. If 
it is brittle enough to be broken 
across without bending, it is done. 
Now stir in the almonds, lay out the 
white wafer on a molding board, and 
on this spread the nougat about 1 
inch deep. Cover with additional 
sheets of white wafer, lay a clean 
piece of white paper on top, and on 
this place a weight having a smooth 
surface, as a large weighted pan, to 
level it up. Let stand to cool and 
harden. Cut into any desired size, 


_strips or bars, for use. 


Parisian Nougats.— Boil to: the 
crack 6 ounces of granulated sugar, 
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stir in 8 ounces of chopped pista- 
chio kernels, a few drops of cochi- 
neal, and coloring and flavoring mat- 
ter as desired. Spread out on a 
sheet of waxed paper, and while hot 
cut to any desired shapes and sizes 
with a sharp knife. This nougat may 
be dusted with granite sugar and 
cleaned currants if desired. 

Peanut Nougat.—Boil to the crack 
1 pound of granulated sugar, and 
stir in 1 quart of peanuts shelled, 
screened, and chopped fine, and sprin- 
kled with 4 teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour out on waxed paper or in a 
buttered tin and cut into bars for 
use. 


POPCORN CANDY 


Popcorn is used as an ingredient of 
candies in several forms, including 
the ordinary popcorn balls, popcorn 
cakes, bars, or nougats, and crystal- 
lized popcorn. 

Choose for this purpose a quality 
of popcorn which pops light and ten- 
der, and select only the kernels 
that are fully open, discarding 
burned or partially opened kernels. 
Shake the corn in a coarse sieve to 
free it from dust and chaff. It will 
be found a great aid in popping corn 
to swing a wire from a hook in the 
ceiling having a loop at the right 
height above the stove through which 
the handle of the popper can be 
passed. Thus the popper may be held 
over an open coal fire with less labor. 

To roll popcorn balls, dip the 
hands into very cold water before 
forming each ball and work quickly 
before the candy hardens. To im- 
prove the appearance of the balls, 
and also to prevent them sticking to 
the fingers, cut out a piece of tissue 
or waxed paper in circular form by 
cutting around the edge of a large 
pie plate, lay the ball on this, bring 
the edges together and twist them 
up at the top. Store popcorn balls 
in a cold place to prevent the pop- 
corn from becoming tough. 

To Make Popcorn Balls.—Boil to 
the thread about 24 pounds of sugar 
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with } pound of glucose and 1 pint 
of water. Place the popcorn in 
an earthenware bowl, pour the sirup 
over it, mix with 2 wooden paddles 
and form into balls with the wet 
hands. 

Or boil 4 pint of molasses about 
12 minutes to the stiff-ball degree. 
Place 2 quarts of popcorn in a wet 
earthenware bowl, pour the boiling 
molasses over it, mix with paddles, 
and roll with the wet hands. 

Or for a better quality of popcorn 
balls for home use, add to the above 
a good-sized piece of butter and 
flavor with lemon extract or other- 
wise as desired. 

Or boil to the hard snap 1 pint 
of sugar, 4 teaspoonful of butter, 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar with 
about 4 teacupful of soft water. 
Have ready about 1 peck of freshly 
popped corn in a wet pan or tub, dip 
the boiling sirup over it, mix with 
wooden paddles, roll with the wet 
hands. 

Popcorn Cakes. — Prepare sirup 
according to any of the above rules, 
but crush the corn with a rolling-pin. 
Stir the corn into the kettle when the 
sirup is at the hard-snap stage, and 
pour into buttered tins. Lay over 
the top a piece of buttered or waxed 
paper, and let stand under pressure 
to harden. When cold and hard cut 
into cakes with a thin, sharp knife 
blade. 

Crystallized Popcorn.—Place in an 
iron kettle or frying pan 1 teacup- 
ful of granulated sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful of butter, or less, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of water. Boil to the hard 
snap, stir in 2 or 3 quarts of popcorn 
and continue stirring until it is en- 
tirely dry. This amount of sirup will 
give a heavy coating of sugar to 2 
quarts, or a lighter coat to 3 quarts. 
A beginner is apt to think that the 
sirup is not sufficient for the quan- 
tity of corn, but with constant stir- 
ring it will come out all right. Con- 
tinue to stir until the corn is dry, but 
take care that the fire is not hot 
enough to scorch it. Nuts may be 
crystallized in a similar way. 


\ 
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LOZENGES 
Peppermint Lozenges. — Place 1 


ounce of picked gum tragacanth in 
an earthenware vessel covered with 5 
ounces of warm water and let stand 
over night. Squeeze it through a 
cheese cloth, pour it out on a marble 
or other hard, smooth surface, and 
knead it with the palms of the hands 
until it becomes white and springy. 
Knead in gradually enough Confec- 
tioners’ XXX. sugar to make a stiff 
paste. About 14 pounds will be re- 
quired. Hollow the top of the mass, 
sprinkle over it 4 teaspoonful of 
essence of peppermint and 2 or 3 
drops of strong cobalt blue to make 
a brilliant white. Knead this in thor- 
oughly, flatten out the mass, sprinkle 
top and bottom with Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar, and roll out to 4 inch 
or less in thickness. Stamp out the 
lozenges with a suitable cutter, and 
place them on sheets of paper dusted 
with confectioners’ sugar to dry and 
harden. 

Or stir together 4 pound of pure 
starch, 33 pounds of Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar, and flavor with oil of 
peppermint. Mix to a stiff paste 
with dissolved gum arabic. Roll out 
and cut to any desired shape. 

Licorice Lozenges. — Stir up 2 
pounds of Confectioners’ XXX sugar 
with 1 pound of pure concentrated 
extract of licorice, knead to a stiff 
paste with the aid of a little dis- 
solved gum arabic, and mold or 
stamp to any desired shape. 

Or mix 10 ounces of Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar, 3 ounces of powdered 
gum tragacanth, with 10 ounces of 
pure concentrated essence of licorice. 
Knead to a stiff paste with the aid 
of a little rose water, and form into 
drops or lozenges. The refined ex- 
tract of licorice comes in solid form 
and after being dried for a few days 
in a warm place can be easily re- 
duced to powder and mixed with the 
other ingredients. 

Ginger Lozenges.—Place 4 ounce 
of gum arabic in an earthenware 


bowl, pour over it 1 gill of hot wa, 
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ter, and let stand to cool. Stir to 
a stiff paste with Confectioners’ 
XXX sugar, of which about 14 ounces 
will be required, and flavor with 4 
spoonful of powdered ginger. Knead 
to a stiff paste, roll out, and cut or 
mold to any desired form. 

Sweet Almond Lozenges.——Knead 
together to a stiff paste 14 pounds 
of Confectioners’ XXX sugar, 4 
pound of wheat or cornstarch, 1 
pound of powdered blanched alm- 
onds. Flavor with essence of orange 
or lemon if desired. 


COUGH CANDIES 


Hoarhound Candy.—Boil the hoar- 
hound in a little water until the juice 
is extracted, and strain through 
cheese cloth. Boil any desired quan- 
tity of sugar with just enough water 
to dissolve it and stir in the juice. 
Work the sugar with a spoon against 
the sides of the pan until it grows 
thick and creamy. Pour out in a 
buttered pan. When nearly cold 
mark into squares and let dry. 

Or boil the sugar until candied 
and stir in dry and powdered hoar- ~ 
hound. Pour out in buttered tins to 
cool. 

Pine-tree Tar Cough Candy.—To 
10 pounds of granulated sugar add 3 
pints of water. Boil to the hard 
snap, pour out and while cooling 
spread on top 10 drops of tar (made 
by dissolving 1 tablespoonful of tar 
in 2 tablespoonfuls of alcohol), 1 ta- 
blespoonful of oil of capsicum, 14 ta- 
blespoonfuls of oil of wintergreen. 
Work together with the hands or a 
wooden paddle until these substances 
are thoroughly worked in, keeping 
the mass warm before the fire, or by 
means of a soapstone. Roll into 
round sticks and keep rolling until 
cold. 


TO COLOR AND FLAVOR CANDY 


Colorings for Candy. — Coloring 
matter for candies can be purchased 
in small jars for a few cents each. - 
These are so intense that a drop will 
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tint a pound of candy. Hence they 
will last a long time. Red, yellow, 
orange, light green, violet, mara- 


schino, constitute a good assortment. 
Some knowledge of color is necessary 
to a tasteful effect. White cream 
may, of course, be coated with any 
other color, but colored cream should 
be coated only with tints or shades 
of the same color. Otherwise the 
center will show through and_ pro- 
duce an unsatisfactory effect. The 
center should usually be of a lighter 
tint than the coating. A good rule 
when coating bonbons is, after hav- 
ing formed the centers, to set the 
fondant away for twenty-four hours. 
Then melt it with a little added 
coloring matter to give a deeper 
shade and coat the centers in this. 
Thus maple cream may be coat- 
ed with maple fondant, chocolate 
cream with chocolate fondant, and 
the like. 

It is customary with confectioners 
to associate certain coloring with cer- 
tain flavoring. Almond or pistachio 
cream are usually tinted green. Or- 
ange or lemon flavoring are tinted 
with those colors. Rose is tinted 
pink. A good way to obtain sugges- 
tions for producing tasteful and ar- 
tistic effects is to study the display 
in a good candy shop and imitate 
what you like best. 

To Color Confectionery. — Care 
must, of course, be taken in coloring 
confectionery not to use aniline dyes, 
mineral pigments, lakes, or any other 
substance of a poisonous nature. 
The animal and vegetable dyestuffs 
are usually harmless in small quanti- 
ties, but the following combinations 
are especially recommended: 

To Color Red.—Cover 1 ounce of 
cochineal with 34 pint of boiling wa- 
ter and boil about 5 minutes. Stir 
in 1 ounce of cream of tartar, 4 
ounce of powdered alum, and con- 
tinue boiling about 10 minutes. 
Test by letting a few drops fall on a 
piece of clean white paper. If the 
color is not sufficiently clear and 
bright, boil a little longer. When 
done, stir in 2 ounces of granulated 
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sugar and put up in a_ stoppered 
glass bottle for use. 

To Color Blue.—Dissolve a little 
indigo stone in warm water and test 
with a few drops on a piece of white 
paper. Continue to add more indigo 
until the color is bright and clear. 

To Color Yellow.—Dissolve a little 
gamboge in warm water, or the heart 
of a yellow lily with warm water, un- 
til the bright tint is produced. , 

Or steep 4 ounce of saffron in soft 
water for 24 hours or more until the 
proper tint is obtained. 

Or for small quantities, a good 
pinch of saffron in a spoonful of wa- 
ter may be boiled until the water is 
nearly evaporated. Squeeze out the 
juice through cheese cloth. This col- 
or is an orange yellow, and a few 
drops will go a long way. 

To Color Green.—Cover fresh spin- 
ach leaves with boiling water and let 
stand two or three minutes, or until 
the color is as strong as desired. 
Cork tightly to exclude the air. 

Or steep 4 ounce of saffron in soft 
water for 24 hours and steep sepa- 
rately 4 ounce of indigo carmine for 
the same length of time. Mix the 
two for use. This mixture can be 
preserved for a considerable time 
by adding clarified sirup and pre- 
serving in a closely stoppered glass 
vessel. 

Or for a larger quantity, wash a 
peck of fresh green spinach very 
carefully in several waters to remove 
all grit, and while dripping wet 
pound it with a suitable mallet or 
any piece of hard wood, to a soft 
pulp. Place this pulp in several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth and wring 
out the juice, which may be done by 
twisting the ends of the cloth by 
means of short sticks or rods. Place 
the juice over a gentle fire until it be- 
gins to curdle or thicken. Strain off 
the water through a piece of cheese 
cloth, leaving the thick part of the 
spinach juice on the cloth. This is 
the vegetable green or spinach green 
for confectioners. Care must be 
taken in drying substances colored 
with this material, as if the heat is 
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too strong it is likely to take on a 
yellowish cast. 

To Coler Pink.—Use a little car- 
mine moistened with rose water. 

Granite Sugar.—Crush by crack- 
ing it with a hammer a pound of fine 
loaf sugar into small lumps. Place 
these on a hard, smooth surface and 
break them up fine with a wooden 
mallet or any smooth piece of hard 
wood, Shake first through a coarse 
sieve {oc remove the lumps, and after- 
wards through a very fine sieve to re- 
move the powdered sugar. The re- 
sult will be in grains of intermediate 
size, like coarse sand or gravel, 
known by confectioners as granite 
sugar. 

To Color Granite Sugar—Any of 
the above coloring matters may be 
used to tint granite sugar to any de- 
sired stage. Pour a few drops of the 
coloring matter on a plate, spread 
the sugar over this, and dry on a 
screen with very moderate heat. 
While drying, rub the sugar fre- 
quently between the hands to prevent 
the corners sticking together. Pre- 
serve in a Closely stoppered glass 
bottle in a warm, dry place for use. 

Flavorings for Candy.—Buy only 
the most expensive grades of flavor- 
ing extracts for candies. Every first- 
class dealer has the better qualities 
or can obtain them on request. This 
is important for two reasons: the 
flavor of the candy will be improved 
and a few drops only will be re- 
quired. The less moisture added to 
fondant the easier it is to work. 

Or buy the essential oils of rose, 
wintergreen, peppermint, cloves, and 
others, drop them on lump sugar, 
pulverize the sugar with a rolling- 
pin and carefully preserve in tightly 
stoppered bottles until required for 
use. 

To Flavor Sugar.—As a matter of 
convenience in flavoring candies, it is 
customary with confectioners to fla- 
vor in advance a quantity of loaf or 
other sugar and have it ins readiness 
to be mixed with sirup to impart any 
flavoring that may be desired. Fla- 
voring matter should not be added to 
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sirup until the process of boiling is 
at an end and the sirup is ready to be 
taken from the fire, otherwise the 
flavor, which is usually imparted by 
one of the volatile essential oils, will 
be evaporated and lost. 

To Flavor Orange.—Grate the rind 
of 1 or more oranges on a suitable 
quantity of lump sugar and place 
the whole in a tightly stoppered bot- 
tle until the sugar has been thor- 
oughly impregnated and the rind 
dries and can be readily scraped off. 
Remove the rind and preserve the 
sugar for future use. 

To Prepare Lemon Sugar.—Grate 
the rind of 1 or more lemons .and 
prepare in the same manner as or- 
ange sugar. 

Cinnamon Sugar.—Dry 4 ounce of 
cinnamon and pulverize with 4 pound 
of loaf sugar by grinding in a mor- 
tar or with a suitable piece of hard 
wood. Cork tightly and preserve for 
use. 

Clove Sugar.—Pulverize 1 ounce of 
cloves to 4 pound of loaf sugar and 
preserve in the same manner as cin- 
namon sugar. 

Ginger Sugar.—Preserve 4 ounce 
of pulverized ginger in the manner 
described above for cinnamon su- 
gar. 

Vanilla Sugar.—Pulverize 4 sticks 
of vanilla with 4 pound of loaf sugar 
and preserve for use. 


ICES AND ICING 


Icings for Candy and Cake. <a 
Icing, as ordinarily made, consists of 
powdered sugar beaten up to a stiff 
froth with white of egg. Gum ara- 
bic is frequently used to give addi- 
tional stiffness. The addition of but- 
ter or cream improves the flavor and 
prevents the icing from drying rap- 
idly or cracking when cut, and va-~ 
rious flavoring and coloring matters 
are added as desired. Icing may be 
of two sorts, either boiled or un- 
cooked. 

Uncooked Icing. — Beat up the 
whites of any required number of 
eggs to a stiff froth and whip into 
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them Confectioners’ XXX sugar un- 
til the icing is of the desired con- 
sistency. Generally speaking, the 
white of 1 egg will make sufficient 
icing for a small cake or 2 eggs for 
a large one. And the white of 1 egg 
will require 4 pound of sugar, more 
or less. Some prefer to add the 
sugar gradually, while the white of 
egg is being beaten. The addition of 
a little lemon juice, while beating, 
will improve the color and _ flavor. 
The following recipe is recommended: 

Beat up the whites of 2 eggs to a 
stiff froth, whip in 4 pound of Con- 
fectioners’ XXX or powdered su- 
gar, 4 tablespoonful of starch, 4 
ounce of pulverized gum arabic or 
less, and 1 teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Mix the sugar, starch, and 
gum arabic together, and sift them 
into the white of egg. The longer 
the mixture is whipped or beaten the 
better the icing will be. 

Boiled Icing.—For an ordinary 
cake, boil a cupful of sugar to the 
thread. Beat in the white of 1 egg, 
1 tablespoonful of cream or 1 tea- 
spoonful of butter. Now stir in, if 
convenient, 3 or 4 marshmallows and 
3 teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Beat the whole until cold. 

To Apply Icing.—To ice the top of 
a cake, but not the sides, dust the top 
with a little flour to kill the grease, 
which prevents the icing from run- 
ning, brush, blow, or ‘dust off the ex- 
cess of flour and cut a band of white 
paper long enough to go around the 
cake and 14 inches wide, grease the 
inside with butter, dust it with flour, 
and pin it around the cake so that 
the upper edge will be 4 inch or 
more above the top. Pour on the 
frosting evenly, when if thin enough 
it will settle in a perfectly smooth 
and even surface. Let stand until it 
hardens, run a thin-bladed knife be- 
tween the cake and the paper, and 
take off the paper. 

Or, after dusting the cake with 
flour, spread the icing with a broad 
knife blade or thin wooden paddle 
dipped in iced water, and set it on 
the edge of an oven to harden, taking 
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care that the oven is not hot enough 
to brown it. 

Or a second coat of fresh icing 
may be added the following day or 
after the first layer is hardened. Any 
ornamentation must be added while 
the icing is wet, as otherwise it will 
not adhere. 

To Ornament Icing.—For this pur- 
pose prepare a special icing by beat- 
ing slightly the white of 1 egg and 
stirring in gradually 2 cups of Con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar. Add _ the 
juice of 4 a lemon and beat the 
whole until the mixture is stiff and 
elastic. Now make a paper cone of 
stiff white writing paper, pinning the 
side and clipping off the point, so 
that the icing can come through in a 
pencil or point of any ‘desired thick- 
ness. Small tin cones are provided 
which may be used for this purpose, 
but the paper cone will answer. Fill 
this with the icing 4 or 3 full, fold in 
the top and press on it with the 
thumbs to force the icing through the 
small end of the funnel. 

Ice the cake as above, let it stand 
for fifteen or twenty minutes until 
the icing is “tacky” but not hard, 
trace the design on the cake lightly 
with a lead pencil and follow it with 
the icing forced through the paper 
funnel. The icing may be flavored 
and tinted as desired. 

Chocolate Icing.—A quick way to 
make chocolate icing for cake is to 
place a few good chocolate creams 
in a saucepan, add a tablespoonful or 
less of hot water or milk, and place 
it in a pan of hot water or over the 
steam of a teakettle until the choco- 
lates are dissolved. Stir thoroughly 
and apply. 

Or add to 1 pint of boiled icing 
prepared in the usual way 1 ounce of 
grated chocolates and the yolks of 2 
eggs. Mix and apply. 

Or beat up the white of an egg 
in a bowl, dissolve 4 pound of grated 
chocolate in 1 cup of milk in a double 
boiler, stir in a cupful of powdered 
sugar and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Pour the mixture over the white of 
egg and beat to a stiff froth. 
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Coffee Icing.—To 1 pint of icing 
prepared in the usual way add 2 
ounces of strong black coffee, 4 ounce 
of confectioners’ sugar, and the yolks 
of 2 eggs. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Honey.—Honey is not, as some 
suppose, produced by bees, but is the 
sweet material collected from flowers 
by the honeybee and stored by them 
as food for themselves and their pro- 
geny, hence the aroma and flavor of 
honey varies with its source, that 
from white clover or buckwheat usu- 
ally being regarded as the best. In 
Turkey and some other countries 
honey produced by certain plants is 
poisonous, and that of others is in- 
jurious to health. Honey is fre- 
quently adulterated with glycerin 
and glucose, and various imitations 
of honey can be made of other mate- 
rials suitably flavored with various 
essential oils. 

Honey is deposited by bees in wax 
cells known as honeycomb. When 
pure it consists partly of a sirup of 
sugar that will not crystallize, and 
partly of crystallized grains some- 
what like grape sugar. The finest 
quality, called virgin honey, is that 
which drips freely from the comb. 
The ordinary quality is obtained by 
melting the comb and extracting the 
honey by pressure. It should be 
noted that if honey is heated in iron 
or copper utensils it takes on a dark- 
er color, hence porcelain, earthen- 
ware, or tinware should be employed 
for this purpose. The proper pro- 
portion of water to be added in ex- 
tracting or purifying honey is equal 
parts by weight. 

To Extract Honey.—First strain 
the comb through a sieve to free the 
honey from the wax. Melt it with gen- 
tle heat in a double boiler and take off 
the scum with a skimmer as fast as it 
appears. Let cool, pour into jars and 
seal with paraffin, waxed tops, or 
otherwise, so as to be air-tight. 

To Preserve Honey in the Comb.— 
Set aside for this purpose combs that 
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do not contain pollen, stand them 
edgewise in earthenware jars or tin 
cans, and cover them with extracted 
honey. Cover the tops with paraffin 
or otherwise to exclude the air. 

To Clarify Honey.— Melt down 
the pure honey in a double boiler of 
porcelain or earthenware, and strain 
while hot through a flannel cloth 
dipped in hot water. This dissolves 
the crystals and converts the honey 
into a uniform thick sirup. The test 
is not as acceptable, but the honey 
keeps better and is more wholesome. 

Or beat up the white of an egg to 
a stiff froth and whip it into 4 or 5 
pounds of honey. Stir in pure water 
to make a sirup of the consistency of 
cream, and boil until the white of egg 
can be removed with a _ skimmer. 
Pour out the honey into a milk can 
or other receptacle having a spigot or 
faucet at the bottom, and let stand 
for about a month. Then draw off 
the clarified honey from the spigot. 

Or melt down the honey in a dou- 
ble boiler with clear water to a sirup 
of the consistency of cream, and stir 
in 6 ounces of purified animal char- 
coal to 8 pounds of honey. Simmer 
with gentle heat for 20 minutes. 
If the sirup is sour, stir in a little 
prepared chalk to sweeten it, strain 
through a flannel cloth dipped in hot 
water, and let stand over a slow fire 
until the excess of water it contains 
is removed by evaporation. 

Or dissolve the honey with water 
in a double boiler, and let it boil up 
briskly, stirring four or five times at 
intervals, but not skimming. Re- 
move from the fire, let cool and pour 
on cloth strainers covered with an 
inch or more of fresh white sand. 
After the honey has run through, 
pour on gradually clear water, to 
rinse the strainer, and finally with 
gentle heat evaporate the excess of 
water from the honey. 

Or to clarify on a large scale, mix 
9 large fresh eggs with 24 gallons of 
water for each half barrel of honey, 
in a tin-lined vat. Simmer with gen- 
tle heat, skim and filter through 
strong linen strainers covered with 
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about 1 inch of clear white sand. 
Afterwards evaporate the excess of 
water with gentle heat. 

To Make Artificial Honey.—The 
cost of pure honey is so great that 
various artificial preparations are 
manufactured, and these may be put 
up if desired for home use in place 
of honey and maple sirup at less ex- 
pense. : 

Dissolve in 1 pint of boiling water 
4 ounce of alum. Remove from the 
fire, stir in 4 pounds of granulated 
sugar, bring to a boil and stir until 
dissolved. Remove quickly, strain 
through cheese cloth, and when near- 
ly cool stir in 1 teaspoonful of arti- 
ficial honey-flavoring extract com- 
posed as follows: 

To 34 pint of 98 per cent alcohol 
add 4 ounce of Jamaica ginger, 3 
drops of attar of roses and shake 
well before using. This extract must 
be prepared in small quantities only 
as required for use. This was for- 
merly closely guarded as a trade se- 
zsret, and a great deal of artificial 
honey made from this recipe has been 
placed upon the market. 

Or to make so-called French honey, 
break into a bowl 4 large fresh eggs 
and add the yolks of 2 more. Stir 
in 1 pound of granulated sugar, add 
the juice of 4 lemons and the grated 
rind of 2, and stir in 4 pound of 
butter. Melt over a slow fire to the 
consistency of honey. 

In addition to the above are nu- 
merous recipes for diluting or adul- 
terating pure honey with sugar sirup 
and various flavoring substances. 

Dissolve 8 pounds of white sugar 
in 2 quarts of water, boil 4 min- 
utes, stir in 1 pound of pure honey 
and while hot strain through a flan- 
nel cloth dipped in hot water. When 
nearly cool add 1 or 2 drops of oil of 
peppermint and a drop of attar of 
roses. 

A standard recipe consists of a mix- 
ture of 5 pounds of clear light-brown 
or coffee sugar, 14 pounds of bee- 
bred honey, 14 pounds of soft water, 
20 grains of pure cream of tartar, 13 
ounces of gum arabic. Boil these in- 
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gredients in a porcelain or tinware 
utensil for 5 minutes. Then add an 
infusion of 1 teaspoonful of pulver- 
ized slippery elm bark in 8 ounces of 
water, straining it into the mixture 
through a piece of cheese cloth. 

Now stir in the whites of 2 eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, boil 2 min- 
utes, remove the white of egg with a 
skimmer as it rises, remove and when 
lukewarm flavor with 1 drop of at- 
tar of roses, 6 drops of oil of pepper- 
mint, and add 4 pound or more of 
pure honey. This is an old standard 
recipe that perhaps can hardly be 
improved upon. The decoction of 
slippery elm should, however, be 
omitted in warm weather, as other- 
wise it will ferment and cause a 
scum on the surface. The larger the 
quantity of pure honey the better 
will be the flavor and value of the 
product. 

Or 1 pound of honey will impart 
its natural flavor to about double the 
weight of pure white sugar, thus 
making a useful sirup for domestic 
purposes, nearly equal in value to the 
pure honey, and less likely to disa- 
gree with those who are unable to use 
the pure article. To make this sirup 
dissolve 2 pounds of pure granulated 
sugar in about 12 or 15 ounces of 
boiling water, and add 1 ounce of 
gum arabic dissolved in a little boil- 
ing water, or the white of 1 egg. 
Bring to a boil and remove the scum 
with a skimmer as it appears. Re- 
move this clarified sugar sirup from 
the fire and stir in 8 ounces of pure 
bee honey. When partially cool, stir 
in 4 ounces more, and when luke- 
warm stir in the remaining 4 ounces, 
making 1 pound all told. Flavor 
when nearly cold with a few drops of 
essence of peppermint and a drop or 
two of attar of roses. The quality 
can be improved by the use of a little 
less water and the addition of a some- 
what larger proportion of honey. 

To Prepare Beeswax.—To prepare 
beeswax melt the honeycomb in boil- 
ing water. Let cool, when the wax 
will form a cake on the surface. Re- 
move the cake, scrape off any im- 
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purities from the bottom, and repeat 
if necessary. 

To Refine Beeswax.—Add about 5 
per cent water to crude beeswax and 
melt with gentle heat. Raise to a 
boil, let boil for a few minutes, and 
add about 1 per cent concentrated 
nitric acid. Use for this purpose an 
earthenware vessel set in boiling wa- 
ter, and continue to boil until the 
fumes of the acid cease to be evolved. 

Or when the melted wax has boiled 
for a few minutes scatter 5 or 6 
per cent of sulphuric acid over the 
surface of the melted wax. It must 
be done with care. If the vessel is 
not sufficiently deep the wax will 
froth up and run over the sides. Af- 
ter adding the acid cover the mix- 
ture, remove it from the fire, and be- 
fore it is quite cool skim it off with 
a heated ladle. Take care not to dis- 
turb the sediment. Scrape the im- 
purities from the inside of the cake. 
Remelt and strain through cheese 
cloth. The addition of a little an- 
notto will improve the color of the wax. 

To Whiten Beeswax.—Melt up the 
wax with gentle heat and dip into it 
thin hard-wood boards, plates, or 
any suitable flat articles previously 
dipped in water to prevent the wax 
sticking. When these are removed 
they will be covered with a thin plate 
of wax. Loosen this film of wax with 
a knife and strip it off. Spread these 
thin sheets upon a white cloth upon 
the grass and expose them to the sun 
and air to bleach. Afterwards re- 
melt and form into cakes. 

Or melt the wax with hot water 
and squeeze through a fine linen 
cloth. Pour in shallow molds and 
when hard expose to the air, sprink- 
ling frequently with water and turning 
from time to time until quite white. 

To Color Beeswax.—To color bees- 
wax, add bright palm oil. Or as a 
sufficient quantity of palm oil to col- 
or adulterates the wax, color with 
annotto in the proportion of about 4 
ounces to 100 pounds of wax, accord- 
ing to the color required. Shave the 
annotto in 3 to 4 quarts of soft wa- 
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ter, to which add about 1 pound of 
wax, let boil until the water is evapo- 
rated and the wax is of a deep- 
orange color. Melt the remainder of 
the wax, and stir in the colored wax 
until the proper shade is produced. 
Test from time to time by cooling a 
little on a glass plate. 

Bottle Wax.—To make wax for 
sealing corked bottles and similar 
purposes, melt together 64 ounces of 
black rosin, 4 ounce of beeswax, and 
13 ounces of fine ivory black. 

Or for red wax, substitute 14 
ounces of Venetian red or red lead 
for the ivory black. 

Or mix 1 pound of beeswax, 1 
pound of rosin, 4 pound of tallow. 
Color with red or yellow ocher or 
other coloring matter. Melt and stir 
together. 

Or for white wax, substitute 
bleached wax for beeswax and color 
with Spanish white. 

To Test Adulterated Wax.—Bees- 
wax is sometimes adulterated with 
spermaceti or Japanese wax. To test 
for Japanese wax, cover a sample 
with concentrated solution of borax 
and bring it to a boil. Beeswax is 
insoluble in this solution, but Japa- 
nese wax dissolves and forms on 
cooling a milky-white sticky coating. 

Imitation of Beeswax.—Melt to- 
gether 14 pounds of yellow rosin, 7 
pounds of suet, 1 pound of turmeric, 
2 pounds of potato flour and mix and 
form into cakes before it cools. If 
the color is too bright, add a little 
ivory black. Rub each cake when 
cold with flour. 

Or 8 pounds of yellow rosin, 4 
pounds of pure mutton tallow or 
stearin, and 14 pounds of palm oil. 

Or substitute 4 pound of turmeric 
in place of palm oil. 

Or place 1 ounce of pure annotto in 
1 quart of water. Bring to a boil, 
stir in 5 pounds of mutton suet or 
stearin, 10 pounds of yellow rosin, 
stir and boil until well mixed and 
colored. Pour into molds to cool. 
Dust the cakes when cold with corn- 
starch. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING FRUIT 


CANNED GOODS 


FOR MARKET—UTENSILS AND MATERIAIS-- 


PROCESS OF CANNING AND PRESERVING — PRESERVES ANID 
PRESERVING — OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES — MISCELLANEOUS 


RULES AND SUGGESTIONS 


The art of preserving and canning 
fruit is much more important than is 
usually realized. Preserved fruit is, 
perhaps, most often classed with 
candy and other sweetmeats as an 
expensive luxury. But fruit, prop- 
erly put up, is not necessarily expen- 
sive and may be regarded as a very 
essential part of the diet in winter. 
The value of fruit in the diet can 
hardly be overestimated. The fruit 
juices have a peculiarly wholesome 
effect upon the digestive organs and 
tend to keep the blood in good con- 
dition. They also, to a large extent, 
prevent the necessity for cathartic 
medicines. Fresh fruit in season 
should, of course, have the prefer- 
ence, but in winter properly canned 
fruit and preserves take their place 
with almost equally good effect in the 
diet. 

Preserving and Canning.—These 
terms are used somewhat loosely, but 
the word preserves more properly ap- 
plies to the old-fashioned method of 
our grandmothers, which consisted in 
boiling the fruit in sirup after the 
time-honored recipe of “pound for 
pound.” This process, to be entirely 
successful, is difficult and tedious. It 
is also expensive on account of the 
amount of sugar required. The old- 
fashioned preserves are still favored 
by some, but the easier, quicker, and 
cheaper method of canning has large- 
ly deposed them. The term “ pre- 
serves” also covers jams and marma- 
lade, which are fruit, or mixtures of 
fruit, stewed to a smooth paste. 


Fruit Jellies—These dainties are 
made of fruit pressed and strained 
from the pulp and boiled until clear; 
the scum, as fast as it rises, being re- 
moved with a skimmer. Sugar is 
then added at the rate of one pound 
for each pint of boiling liquor, and 
the whole is stirred over the fire un- 
til the sugar dissolves. It is then 
poured into tumblers or jars which 
have been previously boiled and al- 
lowed to stand in hot water on the 
back of the stove until needed. The 
jars are then covered to exclude dust 
and allowed to stand until they are 
cold. One or more layers of tissue 
paper saturated with brandy or other 
spirits are pressed tightly over the 
top of the cold jelly, and metal or 
paper lids are fastened over the 
whole. Or after the paper dipped in 
spirits has been put in place the tops 
may be covered with a thin layer of 
cotton batting. 

Or jelly may be covered by pour- 
ing over it a thin coating of melted 
parafiin. 


CANNED GOODS FOR MARKET 


Money in Preserving Fruit.—In 
addition to the importance of pre- 
serving fruit for home use there is a 
large and constantly increasing mar- 
ket both locally and in the large 
cities for a fine grade of homemade 
canned fruit and preserves. Prices 
ranging from seventy-five cents to 
$1.50 per quart at retail for a high 
grade domestic article are not infre- 
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quent. After deducting the cost of 
fruit, sugar, and other materials in- 
cluding jars, rings, bottle wax, labels, 
the cost of packing and transporta- 
tion, and the labor cost (at a nominal 
figure, say, ten or fifteen cents an 
hour) for all time actually engaged 
in picking the fruit, preserving, and 
packing it, there should be a profit 
of at least 100 per cent clear to the 
maker. And after a reputation has 
been established for a product of 
uniformly high quality, even better 
prices can be realized. This is not 
only a practical way for any house- 
keeper to earn extra pin money, but 
in many localities it is the only feasi- 
ble method of marketing the fruit 
crop. 

Ordinarily so much fruit ripens in 
about the same time in villages and 
rural communities, that there is no 
sale for it at any price. And the 
comparatively small amount of fruit 
grown by one family, together with 
the distance to the nearest market, 
makes it unprofitable to pack and 
ship the fruit as it ripens to a com- 
mission merchant. But the smallest 
quantities of ripe fruit can be gath- 
ered and canned from day to day 
during the season, and thus a suffi- 
cient quantity can be accumulated to 
justify the time and cost of packing 
and shipping by freight to the near- 
est city. 

Or if the quantity is large enough, 
it may be worth while to make a trip 
in person, taking a sample of the 
product, in order to make an advan- 
tageous sale to some large consumer. 
Commission merchants and wholesale 
grocery houses are usually glad to 
buy, at fair prices, all the homemade 
goods of this sort they can obtain. 
But the stewards of the finest hotels 
and clubs such as, for example, the 
country clubs that are springing up 
all over the United States, will often 
pay fancy prices for an especially 
fine article. 

Even local merchants have a con- 
siderable demand for these goods 
and will sometimes make a special 
effort to sell them for a good cus- 
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tomer. Or orders can be secured 
from neighbors by means of an ad- 
vertisement in the local paper or by 
tactful solicitation. 

The principal difficulty met in the 
sale of homemade goods is the com- 
mon belief among merchants and oth- 
ers that they may not be of uniformly 
high quality. Factory-made goods 
are nowadays done up with scientific 
care and accuracy. The jars are 
carefully inspected and the fruit very 
rarely molds or sours. 

Unless one is willing, therefore, to 
take every step with the most rigid 
and painstaking thoroughness, it is 
useless to attempt to compete with 
the factory product. But once a 
well-deserved reputation has been 
built up, a demand will have been 
created for all that one will ordi- 
narily wish to supply. 

Many women earn a living for 
themselves or contribute largely to 
the family income by thus creating 
a market for all the fruit that their 
husbands can grow. Many others 
find it profitable to buy fruit from 
their neighbors, employ and carefully 
train assistants and put up hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of fruit annually. 

To Pack Canned Fruit for Market, 
—Use only the best quality of all- 
glass fruit jars. Do not attempt to 
economize on labels, but obtain the 
most attractive that money will buy. 
A distinctive label is an immensely 
important point in promoting sales 
and building up a reputation for 
one’s product. Cement the labels 
neatly and securely in a uniform po- 
sition on the jars. Wrap each jar in 
stout colored wrapping paper, fold 
and seal top and bottom with muci- 
lage, or by means of a label gummed 
over all, and place a label on the out- 
side of the wrapper in addition to 
that on the jar itself. 

The best method of packing is to 
obtain from a dealer cylinders of 
the proper size of corrugated card- 
board which are made for this pur- 
pose. Also a supply of the same 
cardboard to place between the lay- 
ers of jars. If your annual output 
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is large enough, suitable cases to hold 
a quarter gross or half gross of jars 
can be made at home, or for a trifle 
by a local carpenter. This will be 
returned by the purchaser on request. 

Or the jars may be packed in stout 
packing cases or barrels and_ sur- 
rounded with excelsior, straw, or hay. 
An excellent method is to place be- 
tween two sheets of thin manilla pa- 
per a layer of excelsior and stitch or 
quilt the whole together at intervals 
with long stitches such as are used in 
basting. The whole may then be cut 
with shears to proper lengths, be- 
tween the rows of basting, in which 
to wrap up the separate jars, the 
box or barrel can be lined with it, 
and one or more thicknesses of the 
same can be placed between the dif- 
ferent layers of jars. In addition 
excelsior should be crowded between 
the jars so that no two jars come 
in contact with one another at any 
point. 

If packing cases are used, the ex- 
celsior must be crowded in at the top, 
so that the contents cannot move, and 
the lids securely nailed on. It is easy 
to ascertain by shaking it vigorously 
whether the case has been packed 
solidly. If there is any rattling 
heard, the case should be repacked. 

If barrels are used it is sufficient 
to take off the top hoop and cover 
the top with a piece of canvas or bur- 
lap. Replace the hoop over the cloth 
and put on the top a stout label 
marked “Glass, This Side Up With 
Care.” Better care is frequently 
given a package thus left without a 
head than to a sealed box or barrel. 
Place even dozens in each package, 
and be sure to make an accurate 
count. Have a printed billhead and 
promptly notify the consignee of the 
time of shipment by mailing the bill 
with a courteous note. 

To Fix a Price on Canned Goods. 
—Keep account of all time taken in 
picking, preserving, or packing fruit 
and figure out what it would cost 
you to hire the work done by ordi- 
nary day labor. Usually ten or fif- 
teen cents an hour is a fair figure. 
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Add to this the cost of fruit and su- 
gar actually consumed, jars and all 
accessories, including packing, mate- 
rial, labor, etc., and when you have 
thus arrived at the actual cost in- 
cluding labor, double this amount to 
allow yourself 100 per cent profit. 
If at first you are unable to sell your 
goods at this price or better, it is 
probably because you are inexperi- 
enced. Either you are not taking ad- 
vantage of the work, or others are 
taking advantage of you in the price 
you are paying for labor or material. 
But. 100 per cent profit is the ideal 
you should have in view, and some 
persons making homemade canned 
goods realize two or three times as 
much on their investment. 

Storing Preserves.—Canned fruits 
and preserves should be stored in a 
cool, dark, dry place. The cellar is 
not the best place unless it is dry and 
well ventilated. A storeroom parti- 
tioned off from the cellar and built 
of concrete is an.ideal apartment for 
this purpose. In houses that are 
heated, a dark, airy closet in the up- 
per part of the house is a good place. 
But of course, preserves must not be 
placed where they will freeze in cold 
weather. If it is necessary to store 
them in an ordinary cellar to prevent 
freezing a swinging shelf should be 
constructed for this purpose. The 
jars should be allowed to become 
stone cold before being stored away, 
and they will keep much better if 
carefully wrapped in dark-colored 
paper folded and pasted top and bot- 
tom, and labeled on the outside so 
that it will not be necessary to dis- 
turb the wrappers until they are re- 
quired for use. 


UTENSILS AN) MATERIALS 


Utensils for Canning Fruit.—The 
most useful utensil for canning fruit 
in considerable quantities, is an ordi- 
nary tin wash boiler, such as is used 
in the laundry, cut down to conve- 
nient size. As this utensil will not 
ordinarily have a great deal of wear, 
a cheap tin wash boiler may be pur- 
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chased, or an old wash boiler that has 
been discarded may, by means of 
patches and solder, be put into suffi- 
ciently good order to answer this 
purpose. Measure from the bottom 
of the wash boiler to a point four or 
five inches higher than the top of an 
ordinary quart fruit jar, mark a line 
all around at this point, and have a 
tinsmith cut it off on this line. Or 
you can cut it off yourself with a 
chisel and hammer by inserting the 
end of a block of wood and striking 
against this. But it is better to have 
this work done by a tinsmith, and 
have him turn over the sharp edge so 
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“A Utensil for the Ordinary Range.” 


that you will not cut yourself on it. 
Now have a gridiron of wooden slats 
or wires fitted into the bottom in the 
inside to keep the jars off the bot- 
tom on the principle of the double 
boiler. The result is ¢ utensil of the 
right size for use ou an ordinary 
range or on two burners of a gas or 
alcohol stove, and of convenient depth 
for sterilizing fruit jars as well as 
canning the fruit. 

Or use an ordinary wash boiler 
fitted with a suitable false bottom. 
This has the same. advantages, except 
that it is less convenient to reach into 
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its steaming depths when removing 
the empty jars or jars full of fruit. 

A large porcelain preserving ket- 
tle holding ten or twelve quarts, a 


“A Large Porcelain Kettle.’ 


porcelain skimmer and ladle and a 
long-handled stirring spoon of wood 
are also necessary. Use a silver knife 
to pare the fruit rather than a steel 
knife, as the latter tends to give fruit 
a dark color. 

A pair of scales and suitable meas- 
uring cup should always be at hand 
in the kitchen. The old-fashioned 
Mason fruit jar is still in use, but the 
so-called lightning jar is preferable. 
Have on hand a sufficient quantity of 
new rubber rings. Never attempt to 
use old rings, as rubber decays very 
rapidly, and the old ring is almost 
certain to admit the air, causing the 
fruit to spoil before it is used. Old 
rings also harbor bacteria that cause 
fermentation. With clean fruit jars 
and new rubber—rings, the battle is 
already half over. 

Alcohol Stove. — A proper stove 
is a very important consideration. 


’ Fruit is ordinarily ready for canning 


in sultry weather, and the heat of a 
cook stove or range is so unbearable 
that the process rarely receives the 
quality of skill and the degree of at- 
tention that the best results demand. 
A tired and overheated housekeeper 
is in no mood to closely observe the 
delicate points that contribute to thc 
perfection of a high grade product. 
Housekeepers fortunate enough to 
enjoy the use of gas, will need no 
suggestion to use a gas range for 
canning fruit, and at a time when the 
oven burners are not lighted. But 
where there is no available supply of 
gas a two-burner stove consuming 
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denatured alcohol is especially rec- 
ommended for this purpose. This is 
self-contained and portable, so that 
the whole apparatus for canning 
fruit can be moved into a large, cool 
room, into an outhouse, or if desired 
in still, clear, or sultry weather, out 
of doors on the veranda, or in the 
shade of a tree on the lawn. At all 
events, an effort should be made to 
“keep cool” in both senses, if one is 
ambitious to obtain the best possible 
results. 

Materials for Canning and Pre- 
serving. — The materials used for 
canning and preserving should inva- 
riably be of the finest quality. Only 
the best grade of white granulated 
sugar should be used. And _ this 
should be clarified as described under 
making candy. Fresh, ripe fruit of 
the best quality should be selected 
and carefully picked over. All 
bruised, specked, or wormeaten speci- 
mens should be discarded. Small 
fruits, as raspberries and strawber- 
ries, should be canned if possible the 
morning they are picked. Great care 
should be taken in handling fruit to 
avoid bruising it. A silver paring 
knife should be used as an iron or 
steel knife tends to darken the fruit. 
And the fruit when pared should be 
instantly dropped into a vessel of 
clear cold water, care being taken 
that they are not bruised in falling. 
This prevents the fruit from “rust- 
ing” or turning dark by exposure to 
the air. All hard portions should be 
removed as they resist the effects of 
heat. And all “specks” or decayed 
portions since they injure the flavor 
and color. 

The best quality of canned fruit is 
obtained by heating fruit in the jars 
as hereafter described. This method 
avoids bruising the fruit by stirring, 
lifting, or pouring it from one vessel 
to another. Particular attention and 
care when preparing fruit will be 
amply repaid in the improved qual- 
ity of the product. If fruit is pared, 
the work should be done thoroughly 
and no particles of skin allowed to 
remain. If the cores, pits, or stones 
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are removed at all, the work should 
be done in a painstaking manner. 
Kspecially if the goods are offered 
for sale, a small fraction of addi- 
tional labor at the start will add 
largely to the price and salability of 
the product. For similar reasons 
only the best quality of spices, 
brandy, or other condiments should 
be used, 


PROCESS OF CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


Nature of the Process——Canning 
or preserving fruit is a process of 
killing, by means of heat, the germs 
that cause fruit to decay and pre- 
venting the contact of other germs by 
covering the fruit with boiling sirup 
and sealing it hermetically so as to 
exclude the air. The reason that 
boiling is necessary, is that the germs 
of decay are already present in the 
substance of the fruit itself. Hence 
they must be boiled until the heat has 
penetrated every part and effectually 
destroyed the germs. And the reason 
that air must be excluded is that the 
microscopic germs that cause putre- 
faction float in the air in very large 
numbers. Hence if a bubble of air 
remains among the fruit, or if air is 
admitted through a crevice as fine as 
a needle point in the rubber ring or 
metal top of the jar, putrefaction 
will certainly result. 

Other substances would exclude the 
air as well as sugar sirup, which is 
chosen mainly because it makes the 
fruit more palatable and nutritious. 
Hence the amount of sugar to be 
added to a given quantity of fruit is 
a matter of individual preference. 
The old-time rule for “preserves” 
was pound for pound, and a number 
of standard old-fashioned recipes are 
given. But this is by no means 
necessarily an invariable rule, and the 
present tendency is in favor of “can- 
ning” fruit. The pound-for-pound 
preserves are regarded by many as 
unnecessarily sweet and expensive. A 
much thinner sirup is now commonly 
used in canning and, provided proper 
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precautions are taken, preserves the 
fruit equally well. 

To sum up, the fruit must be thor- 
oughly boiled through and through. 
The jars must be filled to overflow- 
ing with boiling hot sirup so that all 
bubbles of air will be excluded. And 
they must be instantly sealed, else 
the sirup will cool slightly and leave 
a space filled with bacteria-laden air 
between the top of the preserves and 
the jar cover. The jar must be pro- 
vided with a tight ring of new rubber 
or other substance that will absolutely 
exclude the air or the bacteria that it 
contains. Such substances as_blot- 
ting paper and cotton batting are 
sometimes used for the reason that 
they have the property of screening 
or filtering the air so as to prevent 
bacteria from passing through. 

Methods of Canning and Preserv- 
ing.—There are two different ways 
accordingly of canning or preserving 
fruit, either of which will give satis- 
factory results, boiling the fruit in 
the jars or cans, or boiling it in a 
preserving kettle. Or, more properly 
speaking, the tendency now is to 
speak of “canning” as one process 
and “preserving” as another. 

The old-time method of “ preservy- 
ing” consisted in boiling the fruit in 
a suitable preserving kettle, in sugar 
sirup, lifting the fruit from the sirup 
when sufficiently boiled, packing it 
into jars or cans and pouring the 
boiling sirup over it. This method is 
still preferred by many. 

The modern method of “ canning” 
consists in packing the fruit in the 
cans or jars without sugar, or with 
sugar sprinkled between the different 
layers at the rate of about one table- 
spoonful to each pound of fruit, and 
placing the jars on the stove in a 
suitable receptacle surrounded by 
water, bringing the whole to a boil 
and finally filling the cans with boil- 
ing sugar sirup and sealing them. 


Canning is somewhat slower unless: 


a larger receptacle is provided in 
which to place a considerable number 
of fruit jars while boiling. But the 
process is easier and is likely to give 
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a more satisfactory result. All bub- 
bles of air are driven out of the fruit 
while boiling. And the jar itself is 
uniformly heated, so that when boil- 
ing sirup is added to fill it to the 
brim, it does not shrink by cooling 
in the moment of time required to 
clap on the cover and seal. Then, 
too, the fruit is undisturbed, and its 
shape, color, and texture is not in- 
jured. 

Preserving Day.—Many housekeep- 
ers prefer, when putting up fruits 
for home use, to preserve a jar or 
two each day, selecting the finest 
fruits as they ripen. Thus the labor 
is distributed over the season and as- 
sociated with other cooking from day 
to day so as to be hardly realized. 
But it is of some advantage, when a 
considerable quantity of fruit is to 
be preserved, to get everything in 
readiness at one time and make a 
day of it. 

To Test Fruit Jars.—Several jars 
of fruit may be saved in the course 
of a season by testing the jars before 


“ Testing the Jars before Using.” 


using. To this end, fill them with 
warm water, put on the new rubber 
rings that are to be used, seal them 
and stand them upside down on a 
large sheet of blotting paper. Or 
butcher’s brown paper, or an ordi- 
nary folded newspaper, will answer. 
If there is the slightest leak, the water 
will trickle out and be seen on the 
absorbent paper. Thus, defective 
rubber rings, or uneven, nicked, or 
cracked jar tops can be discarded 
and assurance can be had that no 
valuable material and labor will be 
wasted. Similarly it is a good plan 
to turn the filled jars of fruit upside 
down on absorbent paper and _ let 
them stand overnight before storing 
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them away. Thus, if by chance a de- 
fective ring or jar has been used it 
will be detected and the contents can 
be transferred to another jar. 

To Sterilize Fruit Jars.—The first 
step is to place in the special boiler 
above mentioned, or in a preserving 
kettle, the fruit jars that are to be 
used with about one tablespoonful 
of borax to twelve quarts of cold 
water and bring them to a boil over a 
slow fire. The tops and rubber rings 
should be put in place and boiled 
with the jars themselves, as they are 
unfit for use if they will not stand 
* this process. Jars having glass tops 
should invariably be given the pref- 
erence. This will effectually kill all 
germs, free the jars from dust and 
dirt, and also toughen them so that 
if properly handled they will not 
crack in the process of boiling the 
fruit or sirup. After they have boiled 
fifteen minutes or so, pour off the 
borax water and pour over them hot 
water to rinse them. Care must of 
course be taken not to pour cold 
water over them, or expose them to 
a draught of cold air while hot, or 
otherwise they will be cracked and 
broken. 

Canning Fruit.— After the jars 
have been thus rinsed and sterilized, 
replace them on the stove in the 
above-mentioned boiler or other suit- 
able receptacle, surround them with 
hot water, and pack in the fruit, 
either without sugar, or with sugar 
sprinkled among the layers of fruit 
at the rate of one tablespoonful to a 
pound of fruit up to a teacupful to 
each can, more or less, as desired. 
Boil until the fruit is soft enough so 
that a straw can be run through it. 
The time required will vary accord- 
ing to the fruit, from a few minutes 
in the case of small fruits, as rasp- 
berries, strawberries and others, to 
an hour or more in the case of hard 
pears, quinces, and the like. But ob- 
serve that the latter cannot be cooked 
properly in the cans. They must be 
done up in the preserving kettle in 
the old-fashioned way. And there is 
the less objection as their firmer tex- 
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ture protects them from being in- 
jured by handling. 

Berries and small fruits of soft and 
delicate texture, undoubtedly present 
a better appearance and have a finer 
flavor and color if cooked in the can. 
These include cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, huckleberries or blueber- 
ries, ripe peaches, summer pears, and 
ripe plums. 

Some fruits cooked in the can with 
sugar, shrink and leave the can only 
partly full. Do not attempt to crowd 
the cans when first filled as this will 
crush the fruit and injure its appear- 
ance, but remove one can and gently 
pour its contents into the tops of 
the others until all are full. Finally, 
when sufficiently boiled, remove the 
jars one by one, wrapping a towel 
about each; pour boiling sirup on 
top until it runs over and instantly 
seal before the contents cool, and air 
is admitted. Place the jars in a 
warm place and out of a draught, as 
otherwise they may crack in the proc- 
ess of cooling. 

Sirup for Canning and Preserving. 
—The strength of the sirup to be 
used in filling jars after the fruit has 
been cooked in them is a matter of 
individual preference. It also de- 
pends upon the amount of sugar, if 
any, that has been sprinkled in the 
fruit while cooking. 

The old time pound-for-pound rule 
called for 4 a pint of water, more or 
less, for each pound of sugar and 
pound of fruit, according to the 
amount of juice in the fruit. But a 
larger amount of water is more com- 
monly used at present. To prepare 
this sirup, place the sugar in a small 
preserving kettle, pour the required 
amount of cold water over it and stir 
until the sugar is fully dissolved be- 
fore placing on the fire. The sirup 
will be clarified and improved by the 
addition of a little gum arabic or the 
white of egg. The scum, as fast as 
it rises, may then be removed with 
a skimmer, taking all impurities with 
it. This sirup may be poured over 
the fruit after it has been cooked in 
the can, 
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Or according to the earlier method, 
the fruit may be dropped into the 
clarified sirup while at a_ boiling 
point, cooked until it is tender, re- 
moved with a skimmer, packed in the 
jars and the boiling sirup added 
until they are filled to overflowing. 
This last method is still in general 
use and is contemplated in most of 
the following recipes. 

Canning Berries. — Strawberries, 
blackberries, and red and black rasp- 
berries may be put up in their own 
juices. When picking over the ber- 
ries, lay aside only the finest speci- 
mens to be canned whole, mash up 
the small and less perfect berries, 
add just enough water to prevent 
their burning and boil. Strain out 
the juice, add to it the required 
quantity of sugar sirup, and pour it 
boiling hot over the fruit to fill the 
cans. Using only the most perfect 
berries of nearly uniform size gives 
the fruit a fine appearance and the 
addition of the juice of the less per- 
fect specimens improves the quality 
100 per cent. 


PRESERVES AND PRESERVING 


Preserving Fruit.—The process of 
reserving is a very simple one, al- 
though it takes a large amount of 
time and. great care. However, any 
housekeeper can accomplish it. The 
principal secret of success is that the 
fruit should be put up and sealed 
while hot and the jars filled to the 
brim. It is usually the custom to 
place the fruit in the kettle, a layer 
of fruit and a layer of sugar, pound 
for pound or measure for measure 
and to let the whole come to a boil at 
once. 

Or place the fruit in a vessel with- 
out the sugar. Put just enough wa- 
ter over it to keep it from scorching, 
and allow it to boil until the scum 
rises. Carefully skim away the scum 
while it continues to rise before add- 
ing the sugar. Many seem to think 
that the scum rises entirely from the 
sugar, but the experience of those 
who have used the above-mentioned 
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method is that an equal amount of 
scum comes from the boiling fruit. 

Or weigh the sugar and the fruit, 
pound for pound, then place the su- 
gar in the kettle without the fruit. 
Put in just enough water to dissolve 
the sugar and stir until it is dis- 
solved. Now place on the fire and 
let come to a boil. Continue to sim- 
mer for half an hour or so before dip- 
ping in the fruit, being careful to 
skim away the scum as it rises. Then 
place the fruit in the boiling liquid 
and let it continue to simmer on the 
back of the stove until the fruit be- 
comes thoroughly impregnated with 
the boiling sirup. 

When about half done lift the fruit 
from the boiling sirup, place it in 
large porcelain or other vessels, being 
careful not to allow any sirup to 
come with it, and place it in the sun 
for an hour or more to bleach. After 
this, again drop the fruit into the 
sirup and let it boil until tender 
enough to allow a straw to run 
through it. 

When the fruit is thoroughly done, 
if the sirup is not as thick as desired, 
it may continuously simmer until the 
desired thickness is reached. Then 
place the fruit in glass jars that have 
been previously heated and sterilized 
by boiling in water containing a lit- 
tle borax and rinsing in hot water. 
After filling the jar with fruit as full 
as you conveniently can, pour in the 
boiling sirup until it fills up all the 
crevices between the fruit, excluding 
all the air possible. While perform- 
ing this process, place the jar in a 
pan filled with hot water. This will 
prevent cracking the jar. 


OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES 


Apple Preserves.—Pippins are con- 
sidered among the best apples for 
preserves. They may be cut in quar- 
ters. Weigh, and to each pound al- 
low a pound of granulated sugar and 
a half pint of boiling water. Place 
the sugar and water upon the stove 
and let it come to a boil. Continue 
to boil vigorously for about twenty 
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to thirty minutes. Place the apples 
in the boiling sirup and allow them 
to simmer until about half done. 
Then grate the rind of 1 and the 
juice of 2 lemons into this, and allow 
the whole to cook slowly until it is 
possible to run a straw through each 
of the quarters. 

When done, place in jars as before 
mentioned. Some people preserve ap- 
ples in brass or copper kettles. Oth- 
ers prefer bright new tins. But 
porcelain or graniteware are pref- 
erable to either. Never, in any case, 
use an old half-worn tin, as both the 
sirup and preserves will have a much 
clearer appearance if cooked in new 
tin or porcelain. 

Crab Apples.— No fruit is more 
adaptable to preserves and _ jellies 
than the crab apple. Each housewife 
has her own way of treating these 
favorite apples. The following are 
two which have proved very success- 
ful: First prepare the fruit by cut- 
ting out all decayed portions. Wash 
clean and place in a kettle with suf- 
ficient water to entirely cover the 
fruit. The kettle should have a tight- 
fitting lid. Boil the fruit over a 
moderate fire until it is soft enough 
to pierce with a straw. Then drain 
off the water through a coarse cloth 
or jelly bag. Set this water aside 
for jelly. When the apples have thus 
boiled they will have burst their 
skins, which are then easily removed. 
The cores may be taken out by bor- 
ing them through from the blossom 
end with a goose quill or stick of 
equal thickness, observing care to press 
the stem end against the fingers in 
order not to break the apple. After 
this process the fruit is ready to pre- 
serve. 

Observe the following proportions: 
4 pounds of fruit, 3 pounds of sugar, 
1 pint of water. Put the sugar into 
the preserving kettle, allow it to set 
over the fire until it boils, then drop 
in the fruit. Boil until clear and 
place in a jar. If there is more 
sirup than will be needed, let it con- 
tinue to boil down to the desired 
quantity. Then, while hot, pour over 
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the fruit. Cover with a cloth just 
large enough to cover the top of the 
jar and tie down. Before placing 
the cloth over the top of the jar dip 
the tops of the jars into bottle wax 
which may be made after the follow- 
ing proportions: 2 parts of bees- 
wax to 1 part of rosin. Add enough 
tallow or lard to keep it from crack- 
ing. Then, while the whole is warm, 
draw the cloth tightly over the top 
of the jar and tie down. 

Or cover the bottom of the preserv- 
ing kettle with grape leaves, and put 
in the apples with a very little water. 
Do not allow them to boil, but let 
them simmer gently until they are 
yellow. Lift out of the vessel and 
spread them on a large dish to cool, 
after which pare and core. Then put 
them back into the kettle with fresh 
vine leaves, under and over the fruit, 
and with a very little water. Place 
them over the fire until they are 
green, being careful not to let them 
boil. After this process remove 
them, weigh, and allow a pound of 
loaf sugar to a pound of crab apples, 
with just enough water to dissolve 
the sugar. When melted put the 
kettle on the fire, boil and skim the 
sirup. Then put in the fruit and boil 
until the apples are quite clear and 
soft. Place them in jars, and pour 
the warm liquor over them. After 
they are thoroughly cooled tie up 
with brandied paper. This is a fa- 
vorite Southern recipe for crab-apple 
preserves. 

Apricot Preserves——Pare the fruit 
very thin and stone it. Use sugar, 
pound for pound, with the fruit. 
Place in a porcelain, graniteware, or 
earthenware vessel a layer of fruit to 
a layer of sugar, and let stand for a 
day. Next day boil very gently until 
they are clear. Remove them into a 
bowl and pour the liquor over them. 
The following day pour the liquor 
into a quart of codlin liquor. This 
is made by boiling and straining a 
pound of fine sugar with just enough 
water to make a sirup. Let the whole 
boil quickly until it will jelly. Put 
the fruit into it and bring to a boil, 
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being careful to remove all the scum. 
Then put up in small jars. 

To Preserve Whole Apricots. — 
Weigh equal quantities of fine apri- 
cots and loaf sugar. Make a small 
opening at the stem of the apricot and 
push out the stones, place the apricots 
on a flat dish and scatter some sugar 
over them. Boil the remainder of the 
sugar to a sirup, after which put in 
the apricots and let them boil for 
three minutes. Remove the pan and 
cover closely. After letting the apri- 
cots stand for two hours return them 
to the fire. Let them come to a boil 
for three minutes. Take off the pan, 
cover it and let the fruit again stand 
for two hours. Put it on the fire 
again and let it boil slowly for fifteen 
minutes. Blanch the kernels in a 
colander with boiling water and 
add them. Remove the scum before 
taking from the fire. Let the fruit 
stand for ten minutes before can- 
ning it. 

To Preserve Ripe Peaches.—Many 
prefer October peaches to any other 
for preserving because they are then 
older and larger. Put them into a 
preserving pan full of cold water 
with a slice or two of lemon. Set 
them on a slow fire. Have ready a 
sieve and a napkin. Some will be 
ready cooner than others. When they 
begin to soften they are done enough. 
Then drain them on the sieve, cover 
with the napkin, let them stand until 
cold, and put into glasses. Pound 
sugar candy very fine in a mortar, 
dissolve it in brandy, fill up the 
glasses with this mixture, cover with 
brandied papers and seal. 

Peach Preserves.—Select nice white 
English peaches. Peel very thin, and 
cut into quarters. Use no bruised 
peaches, as they will cause the pre- 
serves to darken. Weigh the fruit 
and sugar pound for pound. Place 
the sugar in a brass kettle with just 
enough water to dissolve it. Let it 
slowly come to a boil, stirring almost 
constantly to prevent the mixture 
from scorching. Let the sirup then 
continue to boil until it slightly thick- 
ens. Drop the fruit into the boiling 
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sirup, place the kettle on the back of 
the stove and let it simmer for three 
hours. Remove the fruit and place 
it upon large, flat dishes and set 
where the sun is hot to bleach. 

After the fruit has remained in 
the sun for about one hour again 
drop it in the sirup (which should 
be kept at a boil) and allow it 
to remain for another hour, or until 
it can be pierced with a straw. 
Again remove the fruit to the flat 
dishes and place in the sun. Add to 
the boiling sirup the juice of one 
lemon, a bit of mace, and about half 
a dozen rose-geranium leaves. Let it 
continue to boil until it becomes quite 
thick, but not thick enough to jelly. 
The rose-geranium leaves will not 
only give to the preserves a pecu- 
liarly delicate flavor, but also a de- 
lightful fragrance. 

When the sirup has thickened place 
the fruit in glass jars as full as they 
will hold. Pour the sirup over it 
while hot, being careful that every 
air bubble is expelled. Drop a gera- 
nium leaf and slice of lemon into 
each jar, and let cool. Then cover 
with brandied papers and seal. 

Cherry Preserves.—The best cherry 
preserves are made of sour cherries. 
The early Richmond is a good variety. 
First seed very carefully. Measure 
the fruit and sugar in equal quanti- 
ties, sprinkle half the sugar over the 
fruit, let stand about an hour, pour 
into a preserving kettle, and boil 
slowly ten minutes. Many prefer a 
brass kettle for this purpose. But 
porcelain or graniteware is superior. 
Remove the fruit, add balance of 
sugar, boil, skim, and pour over the 
cherries. Let them stand until next 
day, drain off the sirup, boil, skim, if 
necessary, and add the cherries. Let 
them boil for twenty minutes and 
seal in small jars. 

Or use for every pound of cherries 
about ? of a pound of fine loaf sugar. 
Carefully stone the cherries and 
sprinkle them with sugar. Boil them 
fast with the remainder of the sugar 
until the fruit is clear and the sirup 
thick. Place in the cans while hot. 
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Watermelon Preserves.—Pare off 
the dark green rind and scrape the 
soft pulp from the inside of the 
melon. Cut in squares about 2 inches 
long and 14 inches wide. Soak in 
brine overnight. Then rinse in clear 
water, and soak until the next morn- 
ing in alum water. Again rinse and 
soak until the next morning in clear 
water. Weigh the melon and sugar 
pound for pound. Place the sugar 
with just enough water to dissolve it 
in a clean brass or porcelain kettle, 
and stir until it dissolves before plac- 
ing on the fire. Then boil hard for 
fifteen minutes. Drop in the melon 
and boil for half an hour. Place the 
vessel on the back of the stove and 
boil slowly for three hours. Lift the 
squares on large dishes and place in 
the hot sunshine to bleach for half an 
hour. Again drop in the sirup and 
boil for half an hour and again place 
in the sunshine. This repeated plac- 
ing in the sun keeps the melon 
bleached perfectly white. Again drop 
the melon in the boiling sirup to 
which has been added whole spiced 
cloves and the juice of a lemon. Boil 
until the pieces of melon become 
transparent, but not until they be- 
come soft. Carefully lift again on 
the dishes, place in the sunshine, and 
while the sirup continues to boil add 
more lemon juice and slice one whole 
lemon into the sirup. Boil for ten 
minutes, 

Do not under any circumstances 
allow the sirup to become dark. This 
will not happen if perfectly pure 
white sugar is used, and not too much 
spice. When the slices of lemon have 
become heated remove from the stove. 
Fill the jars with the preserves, pour 
the sirup over and seal while per- 
fectly hot. There is nothing which 
makes a more delicate preserve than 
watermelon treated after this fash- 
ion. Many allow the pieces of fruit 
to become dark and soft, but if 
treated in this manner they will be 
perfectly crisp and indeed almost 
like crystallized fruit. This is an old 
and favorite recipe of our grand- 
mothers, 
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To Preserve Citron.—Pare and cut 
open the citron, clean all out except 
the rind. Boil it until soft. To every 
pound of citron add a pound of 
sugar and one lemon to each pound. 
Put the sugar and lemon together 
and boil until it becomes a sirup, 
skimming as the scum rises. Then 
put the sirup and citron together and 
boil one hour. 

Preserved Cranberries. — To each 
pound of cranberries allow 1 pound 
of loaf sugar dissolved in a very little 
water, about 4 a pint to a pound. 
Place on the fire in a preserving ket- 
tle. Boil about ten minutes, skim- 
ming well. Then put in the cranber- 
ries and boil slowly until quite soft, 
when they will be a clear red color. 
Place them in warm jars or glasses 
and when they have cooled tie up 
with brandied paper. These may be 
opened for use and tied up again. 
But this must be done quickly as ex- 
posure to the air spoils them. 

To Preserve Cucumbers.—The cu- 
cumbers should be firm and _ ripe, 
taken as soon as they have turned 
yellow. Pare them, take out the 
seeds, cut in pieces 2 or 3 inches in 
length, and about 2 inches in width. 
Let them lie in salt water for eight 
hours, then prepare sirup of one gal- 
lon of cider vinegar, 5 pounds of 
sugar, 1 ounce of mixed spices (not 
ground). After boiling twenty min- 
utes, strain. Dry the cucumber with 
a soft cloth, drop into the sirup and 
boil until soft and transparent. Lift 
the pieces out carefully and drain on 
a colander. Boil the sirup to the 
consistency of molasses. Pour over 
the cucumber and keep it in a cool 
place. 

To Preserve Currants.——The cur- 
rants should be gathered upon a dry 
cay. To every pound of currants al- 
low for a pint of red currant juice 
and 14 pounds of finely powdered 
loaf sugar. Clip off the heads and 
stalks with scissors. Put the juice, 
currants and sugar into a preserving 
pan, stirring frequently until it boils. 
Remove the fruit carefully from the 
sides of the pan, and skim as the 
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scum rises. Boil for ten or fifteen 
minutes. This makes an_ excellent 
preserve to eat with cream. 

To Preserve Green Figs.—Gather 
the figs when they have got their 
growth and when they have just be- 
gun to turn ripe but are not fully 
ripened. Put them in a sieve and 
pour boiling water over them. Let 
them stand about an hour. Weigh 
the sugar, allowing pound for pound. 
Place the sugar dissolved in a little 
water in a kettle, and after it comes 
to a boil drop in the figs. When they 
are almost done put them into dishes 
in the sun to bleach. Boil the sirup 
down, put the figs back, and let them 
boil until they are done, being care- 
ful that they are thoroughly cooked. 
Half-done fig preserves have a rank, 
green taste. 

To Preserve Ginger.—There is no 
better confection, perhaps, if prop- 
erly made than preserved ginger. 
The young roots should be scalded 
until. they become tender. Then peel 
them in cold water, changing the 
water frequently. Make a thin sirup, 
pour over the ginger roots, and let 
them stand for five days. Then re- 
move them to the jars and pour over 
the ginger a rich sirup highly spiced. 
The sirup should be hot when it is 
poured over the ginger. 

To Preserve Gooseberries. — Take 
10 pounds of rough red gooseberries. 
Prick each berry with a needle. Place 
in a preserving pan with 8 pounds 
of loaf sugar. Boil three quarters of 
an hour, skimming well. Place in 
jars and tie down. 

To Preserve Green Grapes.—The 
grapes must not be too old. The best 
time to gather them is just before the 
seed begins to harden. Pick them 
over and free them from stems. Put 
into bottles. Strong wine or cham- 
pagne bottles are best. Fill with 
fresh, clear water. Place in a large 
kettle partially filled with cold water. 
Raise the temperature nearly to the 
boiling point. The water in the bot- 
tles expands with the heat, which 
drives part of it out. When suffi- 
ciently heated they are taken off, 
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enough water poured out of each 
bottle to allow a well-fitting cork to 
be pressed in tightly. After being 
corked they are sealed with sealing 
wax or common beeswax. As _ the 
bottles cool a partial vacuum is left 
in each. 

Grapes preserved after this manner 
will keep for years in localities where 
canned fruit often spoils during the 
heat of summer. They can at any 
time be opened and prepared for the 
table like fresh grapes with no differ- 
ence in the taste. The water in 
which they were preserved, makes a 
delightful cooling drink, as it con- 
tains a large percentage of tartaric 
acid, which gives it a pleasant acidity. 

To Preserve Lemon Peel.—Make a 
thick sirup of white sugar, chop the 
lemon peel fine, and boil in the sirup 
ten minutes. Put in glass tumblers 
and paste paper over them. A tea- 
spoonful of this may be used to im- 
prove a loaf cake or a dish of sauce. 

Ginger Pears.—Peel ripe pears, re- 
move the cores, and cut into thin 
slices. To 4 pounds of pears allow 
the juice of 2 large lemons, 34 pounds 
of sugar, and a }4 pound of ginger 
root scraped and cut into thin slices. 
To this add about a gill of water. 
Mix all together, except the lemon 
juice and the fruit. Place over the 
fire and heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Then drop in the pears, add 
the lemon juice, and boil slowly for 
one hour. Can while hot. 

Pears Preserved in Molasses.—Use 
hard pears. Cut the blossom ends, 
leaving on the stem. Peel, drop in 
cold water and put on the fire. Heat 
gradually and stew until tender. Re- 
move the pears from the liquid and 
place in a dish where they can be 
kept warm at the side of the range. 
To each pound of the liquid in which 
the fruit was cooked add a pint of 
molasses. Return to the fire, add a 
little ginger, and boil for half an 
hour. Take off the scum as it rises. 
Again place the pears in the liquid 
and cook for twenty minutes. They 
should be packed very tightly in jars 
and sealed while hot. 
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To Preserve Pineapples.—Slice the 
pineapples thin, about 4 an inch in 
thickness. Put them into a jar. Make 
a sirup, using 4 a pound of sugar 
to a pint of water.. Simmer on the 
back of the stove until dissolved. 
After standing for a day pour it over 
the fruit. Let it stand for one hour, 
then simmer it again, having added a 
little more sugar. Repeat the proc- 
ess three or four times. The last 
time pour the boiling sirup over the 
fruit. 

Or pare and cut the fruit in thin 
slices, weigh the slices, and to each 
pound allow a pound of loaf sugar. 
Dissolve the sugar, stir it and set it 
over the fire in a preserving kettle. 
Boil ten minutes and skim well. 
Then put in the pineapple slices and 
boil them until they are clear and 
soft, being careful that they do not 
break. About half an hour is the 
usual time. Let them cool in a large 
dish before putting them into the 
jars, being careful that you do not 
break them while handling. Pour 
the boiling sirup over them and cover 
with brandied paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS RULES AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


Rules for Preserving Fruit.—Cer- 
tain rules are necessary to be observed 
in every branch of confectionery. 
Thus, in making sirups, the sugar 
should always be well dissolved before 
it is placed on the fire. If this is not 
done the scum will not rise well, nor 
the fruit retain its fine color. When 
stone fruit is preserved, it is well 
to cover with rendered mutton suet 
to exclude the air. Any air admitted 
is sure to ruin the fruit. It will cause 
putrefaction at once. 

All wet sweetmeats must be kept 
dry and cool to preserve them from 
moldiness and damp. One of the best 
hints to observe is to dip a piece of 
tissue paper in brandy, lay it close 
to the sweetmeats and cover tightly 
with paper. Thus they will keep for 
any length of time. This precaution 
is found advisable not only in sweet- 
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meats, but in preserves and jellies of 
every kind. 

To Prevent Mold. — Often when 
ready to put away preserves, jars 
will be lacking, or a Mason jar will 
be without a top. Even if preserves 
are put up in stone jars, there must 
be some way to cover them. In such 
case, cover the preserves with cotton 
batting, which is impervious to all 
life germs. There is nothing better. 
Draw tightly across a full jar of 
preserved fruit and tie with a stout 
cord. Then paste a sheet of note 
paper around the jar over the string. 
This will prevent mold and fermen- 
tation as perfectly as if the jar was 
hermetically sealed. Cotton batting 
is thus used by many old and expe- 
rienced preserve-makers. 

Canker in Preserves. — In olden 
times every housekeeper was careful 
to have a brass kettle devoted en- 
tirely to preserve-making, Many still 
prefer such a kettle to anything else. 
But there is danger in brass kettles. 
A busy housekeeper is often called 
away from the kitchen and may of 
necessity remain away a considerable 
time, while the preserves stand in 
the kettle. Thus canker, from the 
brass, or acetate of copper an active 
poison, may get into the preserves. 
Never allow preserves to stand or 
cool in a brass kettle, but turn them 
out instantly upon removing from the 
stove, 

How to Detect Brass Canker.—To 
detect canker in preserves that have 
stood too long in a brass kettle, put 
a teaspoonful of the preserves in a 
cup, over which pour 30 drops of 
vinegar. Stir well with a bright, 
clean knitting or darning needle. If 
there is any canker present, the nee- 
dle where it has touched the pre- 
serves, will become red. If this color 
does not show at once, let the needle 
stand in the preserves six or eight 
hours. If, at the end of that time it is 
not red, the preserves are wholesome. 

Homemade Fruit Jars——Select from 
your old bottles the largest ones. 
Wash them in coal ashes and soapy 
water and dry them thoroughly. Dip 
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in coal oil a piece of tarred rope or 
other large soft cord and tie it about 
the bottle an inch or so below the 
neck, Make a small knot and cut the 
ends close to the knot. Wipe off 
carefully all the oil that you may 
have spilled upon the bottle. Touch 
a lighted match to the string and the 
top of the bottle will be removed at 
once. The break will occur where the 
string is placed, therefore take care 
in deciding upon a spot which will 
make the bottle sufficiently wide at 
the top. Thus can be made, without 
cost, excellent pint tumblers for jelly 
and preserves. Use brandied papers 
or cotton batting as before men- 
tioned for the covers. 

Blotting-Pad Rings.—As a substi- 
tute for rubber rings, cut out of 
fresh clean blotting pads rings to fit 
fruit jars, putting two rings on each. 
Fruit will keep as well and as long 
packed with these improvised rings 
as with the nicest new rubber ones, 
They can be used even with strawber- 
ries, which are among the most diffi- 
cult fruits to preserve. 

Covering for Jars. — There is 
a waterproof paper on the marxet 
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which is used for covering fruit jars. 
Or you can make your own water- 
proof paper by brushing over paper 
with linseed oil. .Then suspend it 
over a line until dry. This is as good 
a waterproof paper as can be pur- 
chased. 

Use for Old Fruit-Jar Rubber 
Rings.—Discarded rubber rings for 
fruit jars may be again utilized 
by placing them in the usual way 
between cover and jar and filling 
around with bottle or sealing wax. 
The fruit will keep perfectly, as this 
substance makes an air-tight cover 
impervious to the germs of decay. 

Black Bottle Wax.—Melt together 
with gentle heat 64 ounces of black 
rosin, 4 an ounce of beeswax, 14 
ounces of fine ivory black. 

Or 2 ounces of common rosin, 5 
ounces of tallow, 4 ounces of lamp- 
black. 

Red Bottle Wax.—Melt together 1 
ounce of yellow wax, 3 ounces of ver- 
milion, 5 ounces of shellac, 16 ounces 
of rosin. 

Or 64 ounces of yellow rosin, 4 an 
ounce of beeswax, 14 ounces of Vene- 
tian red or red lead. 


CHAPTER XXII 
VINEGAR, PICKLES, AND PICKLING 


nee VINEGARS—PICKLES AND PICKLING—MIXED PICKLES— 
PICKLED VEGETABLES, NUTS, AND FRUITS 


All vinegar, of which there are 
several kinds, consists of a dilute so- 
lution of acetic acid in water with 
a small amount of sugar and other 
organic matter. Vinegar is the result 
of the action of the oxygen of the 
air, in the presence of a particular 
kind of yeast or ferment, upon a so- 
lution of alcohol. The alcoholic liq- 
uors from which vinegar is made 
may be produced by the fermenta- 
tion of almost any vegetable or fruit 
juices. The principal kinds of vine- 
gar are, accordingly, wine vinegar, 
produced from grapes; malt vinegar, 
from barley; cider vinegar, from 
apples; sugar and molasses vinegar, 
from cane sugar products; corn vine- 
gar; beet vinegar; etc. The alcoholic 
fluid, or “ wash,” as it is called, should 
contain not over 4 per cent to 12 per 
cent of alcohol. And for the best re- 
sults the temperature should be from 
70 per cent to 85 per cent Fahrenheit. 
Plenty of air to introduce the oxygen 
required by the process must be sup- 
plied and mixed with the alcoholic 
solution. The changing of alcohol to 
acetic acid by the action of oxygen 
produces heat and increases the 
weight of the liquid. 

Commercial vinegar is made on the 
Continent of Europe principally from 
cheap grades of wine, in England 
from malt and sour beer, in the 
United States from cider and cheap 
grades of alcoholic liquors, as whisky 
and the like. 

Methods of Making Vinegar. — 
There are two principal ways of 
making vinegar—the slow and the 
quick process. In the former the al- 


coholic solution is placed in a barrel 
or vat containing a little old vinegar 
or mother, which supplies the neces- 
sary yeast, or in the case of wine 
vinegar, old wine lees, either exposed 
to the sun or placed in a warm room. 
Air is admitted through the bung of 
the casks or otherwise, and the liquid 
is allowed to stand until it turns to 
vinegar. This takes two weeks or 
more in summer, and a month or 
more in cold weather. The process is 
similar to that of making cheap vine- 
gar from molasses and yeast, or mak- 
ing ordinary cider vinegar. 

Or to make vinegar by the quick, 
or German process, prepare a special 
contrivance as follows: 

Supply a large vinegar cask with 
a false bottom about a foot from 
the true bottom perforated with a 
large number of + inch gimlet holes. 
If a fine quality of vinegar is desired, 
cover this with one or more thick- 
nesses of white flannel cloth, and an 
inch layer of clean white sand on top. 
Bore, around the outside of the bar- 
rel an inch below the false bottom, a 
row of 4 inch auger holes slanting 
downward from without 2 or 3 inches 
apart. These are necessary to admit 
the air. Fill the barrel from the false 
bottom to within 4 or 5 inches of the 
top with maple, beech, or basswood 
chips previously soaked for three or 
four days in first-class vinegar. 

Now cut another cask of somewhat 
smaller size in halves. Bore the bot- 
tom of one half barrel full of gimlet 
holes the size of a goose quill or 
about 4 inch in diameter. Cover this 
with cotton batting or yarn, and 
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place it on top of the barrel resting 

on cross slats or upon the chips. 
Insert a spigot into the cask below 


the false bottom, slanting downward 
to the bottom of the cask but having 
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its opening just below the level of 
the row of air holes, and place be- 
neath the spigot the other half barrel, 
protected by a wooden cover from 
ust and dirt. 

The alcoholic liquor poured into 
the upper half barrel causes the yarn 
or cotton in the bottom to swell and 
fill the gimlet holes, whence the liquor 
drops through upon the chips. The 
process of fermentation produces 
heat, which causes a current of air to 
rise through the openings for that 
purpose below the false bottom, and 
to meet the alcoholic liquor as it per- 
colates drop by drop through the 
chips. The air current escapes be- 
tween the bottom of the upper half 
barrel and the top edges of the large 
cask. Thus the action of the oxygen 
in the air in turning the alcohol into 
acetic acid is made very rapid. 
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The vinegar, after passing through 
the sand and flannel strainer, and the 
false bottom, accumulates in the bot- 
tom of the barrel but cannot escape 
through the spigot until it reaches 
the level of its mouth, or a depth of 
8 or 10 inches. It is then first drawn 
from the bottom where its strength 
is greatest. And the strong vinegar 
thus accumulated assists in the proc- 
ess of fermentation. 

To use this apparatus, pour in 
about 4 gallons of alcoholic liquor or 
“wash” every hour with the addition 
of 1 quart to make up for the waste. 
And withdraw every hour about 4 
gallons of vinegar from the bottom. 
The first product must be ladled 
back into the upper half barrel, run 
through again and again, when it will 
be converted into vinegar in three or 
four days. It must then be poured 
into a clean tank or cask, and one or 
two quarts of molasses added to it 
each day, until the molasses settles in 
a bed 3 or 4 inches thick. This im- 
proves the flavor of the vinegar and 
gives it a fine color. This process 
is the quickest and most satisfactory 
that has ever been devised. And as 
the apparatus is inexpensive, and the 
product is more salable than ordinary 
vinegar, there would seem to be no 
reason why it could not be utilized 
by grocers and other dealers in vine- 
gar, or by private families or indi- 
viduals either for domestic use or for 
sale. 

Water for Vinegar.—Pure soft or 
distilled water ought to be used for 
the manufacture of good vinegar, and 
if the water is not pure it should be 
purified by filtering through char- 
coal. 

Wash or Liquors for Vinegar.— 
The commonest alcoholic liquor used 
for commercial vinegar in this coun- 
try consists of about 3 gallons of 
corn whisky, 4 gallons of good com- 
mercial vinegar, and 33 gallons of 
pure water. i 

Or 50 gallons of 60 per cent whisky 
and 37 gallons of beer or maltwort. 

Or 2 gallons of brandy, 4 gallons 
of vinegar, and 12 gallons of water, 
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with the addition, to promote fermen- 
tation, of about 1 gallon of an infu- 
sion of equal parts bran and rye meal. 

Or use 14 pounds of sugar to each 
gallon of pure water. 

Or 3 gallon of water to 2 gallons 
of cider. Add to the above in all 
cases 2 quarts of yeast to every bar- 
rel of the liquor. 

To Ferment Vinegar.—The proc- 
ess of making vinegar requires the 
presence of the minute vegetable or- 
ganisms called yeast, and is greatly 
hastened by conditions favorable to 
their growth. This is the reason that 
vinegar is made more rapidly in hot 
than in cold weather, and that the 
temperature of 75° to 80° F. hastens 
the process. The germs of yeast are, 
of course, present in large numbers 
in the lees and mother of old vine- 
gar and also in the vinegar which 
is soaked into the fiber of the cask. 
Hence an old vinegar barrel, if 
sound, is preferable to a new one. 
The germs of yeast are also present 
in ordinary vinegar, and if 1 gallon 
of sound vinegar can be added to 
each 3 or 5 gallons of cider or other 
alcoholic liquor or “wash” from which 
vinegar is to be made, no other yeast 
will be necessary. 

Or good brewers’ yeast may be 
added to the alcoholic liquor at the 
rate of about ? of a pint to each 12 
gallons. 

Or homemade hop yeast at the rate 
of 14 pints to 12 gallons. The 
“wash” should be at a temperature 
of about 75° or 80° F. when the yeast 
is added, and should be kept at or 
near that temperature while the vine- 
gar is being made. Yeast must not 
be scalded as a temperature above 
140° F. kills it. When old vinegar 
barrels are employed, or ordinary 
vinegar is put into new casks to has- 
ten fermentation, care must be taken 
that the vinegar formerly made in 
the casks, or used for this purpose, 
is of the same kind and of at ieast 
equally good quality to the desired 
product. That is, if a fine quality of 
cider vinegar is desired, only casks 
that have been used in making pure 
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cider vinegar, or the best grade of 
cider vinegar itself should be used in 
the process. 

Or boil until tender 14 pints of 
shelled corn to each gallon of the 
“wash” and add this in place of 
yeast to promote fermentation. When 
the vinegar is sour enough, strain it 
through cheese cloth to remove the 
corn and let stand another week to 
clarify. 

Money in Vinegar.—Grocers and 
other merchants who sell vinegar at 
retail should make their own vinegar. 
They can thus, by employing only the 
best materials, guarantee a pure ar- 
ticle. They can also materially in- 
crease their profits. In fact, any per- 
son living in the country or smail 
town, can profitably manufacture 
vinegar for family use and also, if de- 
sired, by producing a pure and genu- 
ine article can build up a neighbor- 
hood trade. To do this it is only 
necessary to leave samples, with price 
attached, at the neighboring houses 
and keep always on hand a sufficient 
quantity of first-class vinegar. The 
commercial article is so often adul- 
terated with injurious acids that most 
persons will prefer to buy homemade 
vinegar at the market rates or bet- 
ter and a satisfactory profit will be 
assured. 

Cheap Molasses Vinegar.—To make 
vinegar by the slow process, fill a 
large jug, keg, or cask with a mix- 
ture consisting of 1 quart of best 
New Orleans molasses, 1 pint of 
yeast to each 3 gallons of warm rain 
water. Tie a piece of cheese cloth 
over the bung to keep out dust and 
insects, but to admit the air. Place 
the receptacle out of doors in the sun 
during hot weather. Or in cold 


. weather let it stand near the kitchen 


stove. It will be converted into vine- ° 
gar in from three weeks to a month. 
When it gets low, draw off a supply 
for family use, leaving more or less 
old vinegar with the mother and lees 
in the bottom of the cask. Fill up 
with new liquid in the same propor- 
tions, and let stand until converted 
into vinegar as before. 
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Or dissolve 4 a pound of light- 
brown “A” or coffee sugar in 2 gal- 
lons of soft warm water. Add 3 
pints of homemade hop yeast or 14 
pints of good brewers’ yeast to each 
12 gallons. Pour all into a suitable 
keg or cask. 

Or a firkin may be used if fitted 
with a tight cover having one or 
more auger holes to admit air through 
it. Fill the receptacle about two 
thirds full, or a little more, so as to 
expose as large a surface as possible 
to the air. Cover the openings with 
cheese cloth and let stand in a warm 
place. Where the conditions are fa- 
vorable it will be converted into vine- 
gar in about two weeks or a month. 

Or for a somewhat better quality, 
take 5 gallons of water to 1 gallon of 
molasses, and add a quart of yeast. 
The addition of a gallon of good vine- 
gar will hasten the process. Odds 
and ends of sirup, as rinsings from 
fruit jars, molasses cans, and the like, 
may be added to the liquor from time 
to time. 

Or for a cheaper quality, take 25 
gallons of warm rain water, 4 gallons 
of molasses, and 1 gallon of brewers’ 
yeast. 

To Manufacture Vinegar for Sale. 
—Grocers and other merchants who 
sell vinegar at retail may keep them- 
selves supplied with vinegar in the 
following manner: 

Have on hand three or more bar- 
rels in multiples of three, and use 
them in rotation. If less than a bar- 
rel of vinegar is sold each week, three 
barrels will be sufficient, as the proc- 
ess will be completed in three weeks 
or less. Commence with a barrel of 
good commercial vinegar. Before it 
is quite empty draw off and pour into 
each of the other two barrels 2 or 3 
gallons of vinegar. Now fill up the 
vinegar barrel with a fresh liquor in 
the proportion of 1 gallon of mo- 
lasses to 5 gallons more or less of 
warm rain water according to the 
quality of vinegar desired, and about 
1 quart of yeast for each 12 gallons 
of the mixture. 

Fill up the other two barrels with 
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the same liquor. The first or old 
vinegar barrel containing more or less 
lees and mother will turn to vinegar 
very quickly, and- may be sold first, 
and refilled when it gets low. By that 
time the second will be ready to use, 
or nearly so. After the three barrels 
are once started, if filled up when 
nearly emptied, they will furnish a 
constant supply. 

Or if upward of two barrels are 
sold each week, six casks may be kept 
going in the same manner. A good- 
sized bunghole should be kept open 
to admit the air, but they should have 
two or three thicknesses of cheese 
cloth tacked over them to keep out 
dust and insects. 

Or to manufacture vinegar on a 
large scale summer and winter alike, 
it is necessary either to have a large 
cellar equipped with suitable vats or 
casks, or a building which is well 
ventilated, and can be warmed in win- 
ter by means of a furnace or other- 
wise. In addition to suitable arrange- 
ments for storing ordinary casks in 
tiers, and the necessary apparatus 
for leaching the wash through beech- 
wood shavings by the quick or Ger- 
man process, an important part of 
the equipment is one or more large 
ripening casks or vats capable of 
holding 500 to 1,000 gallons and up- 
ward. The cider or other “ wash,” 
after having been turned into vinegar 
by either the slow or quick process 
and run off into smaller casks, should 
be transferred at intervals to these 
large casks so that the output of the 
establishment will be of a uniform 
flavor. Care must, of course, be taken 
that the casks, vats, and other appa- 
ratus used to produce a_ particular 
kind or grade of vinegar should not 
be used for any other purpose, if the 
object is to build up a trade for a 
particular brand or quality. 

Malt Vinegar—In the vicinity of 
breweries, where wort can be pro- 
cured at a reasonable price, malt 
vinegar can be made very cheaply. 
Add to each 25 gallons of wort 1 gal- 
lon of beer yeast. Ferment for about 
thirty-five or forty hours, and draw 
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off the liquor into casks about two 
thirds full. Let them stand at a tem- 
perature of 70° to 75° F. Keep the 
bungs out to admit plenty of air. 

Sugar Vinegar—To make sugar 
vinegar for domestic use, add } pint 
of yeast to a solution of 14 pounds 
of sugar in 1 gallon of water. Let 
the mixture ferment for about three 
days in a large earthenware jar or 
other receptacle, placed where the 
temperature will be at least 80° F. 
Then draw off the clear liquor from 
the sediment into a clean cask and 
add 1 ounce of cream of tartar and 
1 ounce of bruised raisins. Let stand 
until sufficiently sour, clarify, bottle 
and cork for use. 

Or boil any quantity of coarse 
brown sugar with filtered rain water 
at the rate of 2 pounds of sugar to 
the gallon and with a skimmer re- 
move the scum as fast as it appears. 
Now add a quart of cold water for 
every gallon of hot. Let cool, and 
add about a pint of yeast for each 6 
gallons of the liquor. Run into a 
cask. Cover the bunghole with wire 
gauze or several thicknesses of cheese 
cloth, and place it out in the sun. If 
this vinegar is made in the early 
spring and exposed to summer heat 
it will be ready for use by midsum- 
mer. In winter six months will be 
required. 

Cider Vinegar.—The best quality 
of vinegar is undoubtedly that made 
from cider, providing the apples used 
are sound, ripe, sweet fruit. As the 
best grades of cider vinegar bring a 
fancy price, it is advisable to separate 
ripe, sweet windfalls from small, un- 
ripe, or defective fruit, and use the 
best fruit for an A 1 grade of cider. 
The usual careless method of making 
cider is merely to fill a cask to its 
capacity with cider and let it stand 
four to six months to sour. But, with 
proper care and attention, a better 
grade of cider can be made in a much 
quicker time. The better way is to 
place the cider in a hogshead or 
large tank. Lay the ripening casks, 
with the bungholes open, on their 
sides, exposed to the heat of the sun 
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or in a warm cellar, and fill them at 
first only about a quarter full of 
cider. After about two weeks, add 
another quarter, making the barrel 
half full, and after two weeks more 
do the same, leaving the cask about 
three quarters full. Thus a consider- 
able flat surface inside is left exposed 
to the air. Once a day for the first 
few weeks draw from the spigot a 
gallon or more of cider and pour it 
from a considerable height through a 
funnel into the bunghole. This keeps 
the cider full of air. Also, put into 
each barrel a pound or more of bread 
dough, prepared as for making ordi- 
nary wheat bread, in the state in 
which it is ready to be put into the 
oven. 

Other methods recommended for 
hastening the process of fermentation 
are the addition of a quart or more 
of molasses to each cask, 2 ounces of 
brown sugar to each gallon of cider, 
or brown paper dipped in New Or- 
leans molasses. But the bread dough 
is perhaps to be preferred. The 
ordinary skunk-cabbage balls, which 
occur plentifully in swamps and mead- 
ows in many localities, are also em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

Or the mother of vinegar from an 
old cider barrel will greatly hasten 
the process. 

Cheap Cider Vinegar.— Save the 
pomace from which cider is made, or 
buy pomace from the cider mill. Put 
it into tight casks or hogsheads with 
the head knocked out of one end and 
a spigot near the bottom, and cover 
with filtered rain water. Tack over 
the top two or three thicknesses of 
cheese cloth to keep out insects and 
dust. Draw off the liquor from the 
bottom as fast as it ferments, and 
use it to dilute pure cider. Thus 
nearly two barrels of vinegar can be 
made from one of cider. 

To Make Cider Vinegar Quickly. 
—Fill a jar or jug with cider and 
add for each gallon of cider a pint 
of New Orleans molasses and a cup- 
ful of good yeast. Take out the cork 
of the jug or leave the cover of the 
jar tilted slightly to admit the air. 
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The cider will commence to ferment 
at once and will be turned into vine- 
gar in about a week. Pour off the 
clear into demijohns or bottles and 
cork tightly for use. Leave the lees 
or mother, and fill up the original re- 
ceptacle with fresh cider to repeat 
the process. 

To Preserve Vinegar.—To preserve 
vinegar after it has ripened to per- 
fection, draw it off from the mother 
into a clean cask and drive in the 
bung to exclude the air. 

Or clarify and bottle it in tightly 
stoppered bottles and store at a low 
temperature. If it again thickens 
and shows traces of mother, it must 
be once more drawn off into a clean 
vessel. 

Grape Vinegar.—The juice of the 
grapes must first be extracted in a 
wine press and allowed to ferment. 
Wine when a year old usually fur- 
nishes the best vinegar, as with great- 
er age the wine loses a part of its 
organic matter and becomes unsuita- 
ble for vinegar. To make vinegar 
from wine it is first poured into a 
cask containing wine lees. It is then 
placed in cloth sacks in an ironbound 
vat or cask and squeezed through the 
cloth by means of weights from 
above. It is then placed in upright 
casks having a bunghole at the top 
and allowed to sour, same as cider 
vinegar. If casks are exposed to the 
summer sun, the contents turn to 
vinegar in about two weeks. But in 
winter the process in a warm room 
requires a month or more. The tem- 
perature should be 75° to 86° F. The 
wine is next drawn off into barrels 
containing beech-wood chips, to clar- 
ify for about two weeks. It is then 
ready for use. The original cask, 
containing the residue of mother, is 
used without cleansing to ferment 
additional wine. 

In making the best qualities of 
vinegar the wine is first clarified by 
running it into casks or vats contain- 
ing beech shavings. The ripening 
casks are then filled about a quarter 
full of boiling vinegar, which is al- 
lowed to stand for three or four days, 
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after which the wine is gradually 
added at the rate of about a gallon 
at a time until the casks are filled. 
After about two or three weeks the 
wine is turned to vinegar. One half 
is then drawn off and bottled or 
stored for use, and the cask is re- 
filled as before. This process is some- 
times continued for ten years, with- 
out the casks ever becoming more 
than half empty, but after that length 
of time it is necessary to remove the 
accumulated sediment. 

White-Wine Vinegar.—Crush 2 
pounds of clean juicy raisins. Add 
a gallon of filtered rain water, place 
in a 2-gallon jug uncorked, and let it 
stand in a warm place. In about a 
month it will be converted into pure 
white-wine vinegar. 

Pour out the clear vinegar through 
a cheese-cloth strainer, leaving the 
raisins and sediment in the jug; add 
4 pound of raisins in another gallon 
of water, and repeat the process. 

Corn Vinegar.—Boil in a gallon of 
rain water a pint of shelled Indian 
corn until the kernels burst. Pour 
the whole into a 2-galion stone jug 
and add filtered rain water to supply 
that lost by evaporation, making a 
gallon all told. Dissolve 4 pound of | 
granulated sugar in 4 pound of soft 
water by bringing it to a boil. Pour 
into the jug; shake well. Cover the 
mouth of the jug with two or three 
thicknesses of cheese cloth. Let stand 
in a warm place at a temperature of 
75° or 80° F. It will be converted 
into vinegar in about a month. Pour 
off this vinegar into another jug, 
leaving about half the mother, and 
repeat the process. 

To preserve this vinegar, cover the 
mouth of the jug with a piece of 
cloth and store it in a dry, warm 
place. This recipe makes vinegar 
about as cheaply as it can be made, 
and gives a quality that is preferred 
by many to ordinary cider vinegar. 
It is worth trying. 

To Clarify Vinegar.—To clarify 
vinegar for bottling, draw it off into 
a clean cask or other vessel and throw 
into it a handful more or less of 
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shredded isinglass. Let it stand for 
a few days and filter through a 
cheese cloth. 

Distilled Vinegar—vVinegar is dis- 
tilled by heating in an ordinary re- 
tort by means of a sand bath, about 
7 pints being carried over from each 
gallon. No lead or pewter can be 
used in any part of the retort or con- 
denser, as the acetic acid acting upon 
these metals produces a poisonous 
compound. Distilled vinegar is weak- 
er than the ordinary commercial arti- 
cle for the reason that water boils at 
a lower temperature than acetic acid. 
Hence more water than acetic acid 
is carried over. Distilled vinegar is 
used principally by druggists. 

To Decolorize Vinegar. — Sub- 
stances recommended for this pur- 
pose are ivory black, bone black or 
ordinary charcoal, all of which have 
the property of absorbing the various 
coloring matters so as to reduce 
ordinary cider, red wine, or other 
highly colored vinegar to a limpid and 
transparent whiteness. 

Mix with each gallon of red wine 
or cider vinegar about 6 ounces of 
pure bone charcoal, from which, by 
means of a coarse sieve, all loose dust 
and small grains have been removed. 
Place the whole in a glass or earthen- 
ware vessel and shake or stir from 
time to time until the color has been 
removed. 

Or the charcoal, in the same pro- 
portion, can be thrown into an ordi- 
nary cask, and the contents stirred 
occasionally. 

Or if the cask is bunged up, the 
cask may be rolled or rocked, or 
ended up from time to time, to bring 
the charcoal in contact with all parts 
of the vinegar. 

Or a double bag of any desired size 
may be made of coarse linen and 
lined with a layer of charcoal 2 or 3 
inches in thickness. This should be 
quilted sufficiently to prevent the 
charcoal from settling or bunching 
up. Vinegar may be decolorized by 
straining through this. 

Strength of Vinegar.—The strength 
of vinegar or the amount of acetic 
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acid which is contained in different 
specimens, differs greatly. To deter- 
mine the proportion of acetic acid, 
suspend 4 or 5 ounces, by weight, of 
broken pieces of fine marble in 16 
ounces, by weight, of vinegar. The 
acetic ‘acid will attack the marble 
and will be gradually neutralized. 
Let stand overnight. Remove the 
marble, rinse it in cold water, dry it 
thoroughly with gentle heat on top 
of the stove (but take care not to 
melt it), and weigh it carefully, § of 
its loss in weight is the quantity of 
actual acetic acid contained in the 
sample. And from this amount the 
proportion of acetic acid can be read- 
ily obtained. 

Good vinegar should contain about 
5 per cent of absolute acetic acid. 
The commercial test is the num- 
ber of grains of pure carbonate of 
potassium that will exactly neutralize 
1 fluid ounce of vinegar. If 20 grains 
of carbonate of potassium are re- 
quired, the sample is known as 20 
grains’ strength. 

Purity of Vinegar—Various min- 
eral acids, as sulphuric, nitric, hydro- 
chloric and others, are sometimes 
added to vinegar as adulterants to 
increase its acidity, and for other 
purposes. Red pepper, mustard, and 
other acrid substances are also used, 
and traces of copper and lead are 
sometimes derived from the vats or 
kettles in which the vinegar is pre- 
pared. 

Test for Sulphuric Acid.—Stir into 
a sample of suspected vinegar a small 
quantity of potato starch and bring 
to a boil. Remove from the fire and 
let stand until entirely cold. Add 
slowly, drop by drop, a solution of 
iodine. If the vinegar is pure, the 
iodine solution will produce the blue 
color of iodide of starch, but if sul- 
phurie acid is present the starch will 
have been converted by boiling into 
dextrin, and the blue color will not 
appear. 

Or dip a piece of writing paper in 
the vinegar and heat it over the 
stove; if the vinegar is pure, the pa- 
per will not be charred, but the pres- 
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ence of 2 per cent or more of sul- 
phuriec acid will char it. 

Or a more delicate test consists in 
bringing to a boil a solution of 4 
ounce of sugar in 16 ounces of water 
and when it reaches the boiling point 
dipping into it a china cup or saucer. 
If a drop of vinegar is let fall on this 
china surface while moistened with 
sirup at the temperature of boiling 
water (212° F.) if pure it will pro- 
duce no perceptible effect. But if it 
contains the slightest trace of sul- 
phuric acid it will produce a spot of 
color ranging from pale green to a 
darker brown or black in proportion 
to the quantity of free sulphuric acid 
present. 

Test for Hydrochloric Acid.—To 
test for hydrochloric acid use the 
boiled potato-starch and solution-of- 
iodine test for sulphuric acid; the 
reaction will be the same. 

Or add to the suspected sample a 
little silver nitrate, which, if hydro- 
chloric acid is present, will produce 
a white precipitate. 

Test for Nitric Acid—To test for 
nitric acid, add a solution of indigo 
to the sample of vinegar and bring 
to a boil. The nitric acid can be de- 
tected by a yellow color. 

Tests for Other Adulterants——To 
discover the presence of red pepper, 
mustard, etc., boil down the vinegar 
until all the water it contains has 
been evaporated, when, if these sub- 
stances are present, the resulting ex- 
tract will have a sharp, biting taste. 

To test for copper, add potassium 
ferrocyanide, which will give a brown 
precipitate. 

To test for lead, add hydrogen sul- 
phide, which will give a black pre- 
cipitate, or potassium iodine, which 
will produce a yellow precipitate. 

To Strengthen Vinegar. — To 
strengthen a quantity of weak vine- 
gar, boil down a gallon of good vine- 
gar to 2 quarts, and let it stand in the 
sun for a week or ten days. Add 
this to about six times its own bulk 
of weak vinegar. The whole will be 
strengthened and given an agreeable 
flavor. 
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SPECIAL VINEGARS 


Aromatic Vinegar.—This is a mix- 
ture or compound of strong acetic 
acid or ordinary vinegar with vari- 
ous essential oils. It is a volatile and 
powerful perfume having a pungent 
odor and is snuffed in the nostrils as 
a stimulant in languor, faintness, ner- 
vous debility, etc. 

To produce the best qualities of 
aromatic vinegar, a glacial or crystal- 
lizable acetic acid is combined with 
various essential oils at the rate of 6 
drops, more or less, of the oils of 
clove, lavender, rosemary, calamus, 
etc., to 1 ounce of glacial acetic acid. 

Aromatic vinegar must be kept 
tightly corked. For use it may be 
dropped on a sponge or snuffed from 
a vinaigrette. It may also be used 
as a caustic for warts, corns, and 
other callouses. But on account of 
its caustic properties it must be care- 
fully kept from clothing and the skin. 
Treat accidental burns with cooking 
soda. 

Imitation of Aromatic Vinegar.— 
Common vinegar may be boiled down 
with very gentle heat until 90 per 
cent to 95 per cent of its bulk has 
been lost by evaporation, and the 
remainder will be almost pure acetic 
acid. To this the essential oils may 
be added in the above proportions, 
and a fairly good grade of aromatic 
vinegar obtained. 

Fruit Vinegars.— The juices of 
most ordinary fruits, as raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, and the like, 
contain sufficient sugar to ferment 
and produce an alcoholic liquor from 
which vinegar can be made, either 
with or without the addition of sugar 
sirup or molasses. 

To make vinegar from fruits, ex- 
tract the juice by boiling the fruit 
with about its own quantity of water. 
Squeeze out the juice through several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth. This may 
be done by inserting sticks at either 
end and twisting them. To each gal- 
lon of fruit juice add about a quar- 
ter pint of good yeast, and let stand 
in an open jug or jar with the cover 
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slightly tilted at a temperature of 
202 or" 802 oR. 

Or the boiled fruit juice may be 
allowed to stand for two or three 
days, to ferment before straining. 
And the yeast may be added after 
the fermented liquor has been freed 
from the fruit pulp. 

Vinegar made from fruit juices is 
of better quality and keeps better 
than that made from malt liquors. 
These juices are often prepared in 
much the same manner before they 
are fully turned into vinegar and 
used as cooling drinks. And ordi- 
nary vinegar is frequently flavored 
with fruit juices for table use. The 
following include miscellaneous rec- 
ipes of these kinds: 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Pick over 13 
pints of fresh raspberries. Place them 
in an earthenware jar or jug, and 
pour over them 3 pints of pure vine- 
gar. After twenty-four hours strain 
out the liquor, discard the fruit 
pulp, clean the jar, place in it 14 
pints of fresh raspberries, and pour 
the liquor over them. After another 
twenty-four hours repeat the process 
for the third time, thus using, all told, 
43 pints of fresh raspberries. Decant 
the clear liquor through two or three 
thicknesses of cheese cloth, without 
squeezing, into a double boiler of 
graniteware, porcelain, or tin. But 
do not use a graniteware kettle that 
is chipped so as to expose the iron. 
Stir in until dissolved 1 pound of 
crushed loaf sugar for each pint of 
liquor. Boil for one hour, taking off 
the scum with a skimmer as fast as 
it appears. Bottle, cork, and seal. 

Gooseberry Vinegar.—Mash in a 
suitable vessel half a bushel of ripe 
gooseberries. Using for this purpose 
the end of a stick of hard wood. 
Add 6 gallons of lukewarm rain wa- 
ter, and let stand twenty-four hours. 
Strain through several thicknesses 
of cheese cloth, stir in 12 pounds of 
coarse brown sugar, and pour the 
whole into a 9-gallon cask, filling it 
up with warm rain water. Let stand 
three or four days, stirring several 
times a day to dissolve the sugar, 
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which settles at the bottom. Head 
up the cask, pack two or three thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth over the bung- 
hole, and place the cask in a warm 
place, near the kitchen stove indoors, 
but not in the sun. It will be turned 
into vinegar in from nine to twelve 
months. It may then be strained and 
bottled for use. When so made 
gooseberry vinegar is superior to the 
best white-wine vinegar, and will 
make a better quality of pickles 
than the most expensive vinegar of 
commerce, preserving the ingredients 
better, whereas the cost is next to 
nothing. 

Or for each quart of ripe gooseber- 
ries, add 3 quarts of water, ferment 
forty-eight hours, strain, stir in 14 
pounds of sugar, and let stand in a 
warm place ten months or more, when 
it will be ready for use. 

Raspberry, corn, and other fruit 
vinegars may be made by the same 
plan, and substantially the same pro- 
portions may be observed. 

Horse-Radish Vinegar. — Mix 13 
ounces of horse-radish, 4 ounce of 
minced shallot, 4 ounce of Cayenne 
pepper or paprika, and pour over it 
a pint of vinegar. Let stand a week 
or ten days, strain through cheese 
cloth and bottle for use. 

Cucumber Vinegar.— Place in a 
large stone jar about 14 dozen large 
cucumbers, pared and sliced, 4 large 
onions, pared and sliced, 2 or 3 pieces 
of garlic and shallots, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, 3 tablespoonfuls of black 
or white pepper, and 4 teaspoonful 
of paprika or Cayenne. Let stand 
four or five days, bring to a boil, cool 
and strain, or filter through linen 
cloth or filter paper, and bottle for 
table use. 

Chili Vinegar.—Chop fine 25 chili 
peppers and pour over them 3 pint 
or more of pure vinegar. Let stand 
about ten days or two weeks, strain 
through cheese cloth and preserve in 
small bottles tightly corked for table 
use. 

Cayenne Vinegar.—Place 4 ounce 
of Cayenne pepper or paprika in a 
glass bottle and pour over it a pint 
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or more, shaking frequently. Strain 
into small bottles and cork tightly. 

Shallot Vinegar.—Chop fine 4 doz- 
en shallots, put them in a glass bot- 
tle, pour over them a pint of pure 
vinegar. Cork tightly. Let stand a 
month or more, strain and preserve 
in small bottles tightly corked. 
Camp Vinegar.—Chop together 4 
dozen, anchovies, 1 shallot, 1 clove of 
garlic, and stir in 34 saltspoonful of 
Cayenne and 2 ounces of walnut cat- 
sup. Place in a glass bottle and pour 
over it 4 pint pure vinegar. Let stand 
a week or ten days, strain and bottle 
for use. 

Garlic Vinegar.—Place in a glass 
bottle 1 ounce of finely chopped gar- 
lic, pour over it a pint of strong vine- 
gar. Let stand ten days, shaking fre- 
quently, strain and bottle for use. 

Curry Vinegar.—Place 3 ounces of 
curry powder in a glass bottle, add 
3 pints of strong vinegar. Let stand 
a week or ten days in a warm place, 
strain and bottle for use. 
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Pickling Vegetables. — Almost 
every sort of esculent may be pre- 
served for table use by means of 
spiced vinegar. The objects to be 
obtained are to secure firmness or 
hardness of texture, to impart a fine 
bright green or other color, to kill all 
germs of decay that may be present, 
and to protect from the air. 

Firmness of texture is secured by 
steeping the vegetable in strong brine 
for a number of days, and by picking 
them over at intervals to discard all 
doubtful specimens. This may be 
done by lifting them from the brine, 
rinsing them and after they have been 
picked over, covering them with brine 
that is freshly made. The excess of 
brine may then be removed by fresh- 
ening them in pure salt water for 
twenty-four hours or more. 

A fine green is imparted by lining 
a kettle with fresh vine leaves and 
packing the pickles with these in al- 
ternate layers. The addition of pow- 
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dered alum sprinkled among the lay- 
ers assists in setting or fixing the 
color. They are then covered with 
cold water and boiled for two hours 
or more until the color is satisfac- 
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tory. Cooking, of course, softens 
them, but their freshness may be re- 
stored by dropping them into iced 
water for an hour or two. 

Finally, scalding hot pickling lig- 
uid is poured over them both to kill 
the germs of decay and exclude the 
air. And this process may be re- 
peated by pouring off the pickling 
liquid, bringing it to a boil and again 
pouring it over them at intervals of 
every two or three days for a fort- 
night. The jars may then be sealed, 
or a layer of cotton batting tied over 
them to exclude the germs that float 
in the air, and thus they may be pre- 
served for years. 

To Select Cucumbers for Pickling. 
—Plant for pickles a variety of cu- 
cumbers that bears a large number 
of small cucumbers, only 2 or 3 inches 
long when ripe. These are small, 
compact, and make firm, crisp pickles 
that are preferred by most persons 
to the large cucumber pickles, which, 
when ripe, are 5 to 7 inches long, 2 
to 3 inches thick, and full of seeds. 

Or use the small, unripe specimens 
of the large varieties. Cut the cu- 
cumbers from the vines carefully. 
Leave part of the stem on. And take 
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care to handle them gently. If 
bruised they will become soft and de- 
cay. Pick the vines clean each morn- 
ing of all that are of a suitable size. 
This keeps the vines bearing. Pick 
them over carefully. Throw out any 
that are bruised or spotted in any 
way. And,if an Al quality of pickles 
is desired, either for home use or for 
sale, sort them into lots of uniform 
size and shape. 

To Preserve Cucumbers for Pickles. 
—Have ready two or more stout 
wooden tubs or earthenware jars, and 
in these each morning as fast as they 
are gathered pack the pickles in lay- 
ers. First put on the bottom of the 
vessel a layer of salt 4 inch thick, 
then a layer of cucumbers. Over 
them put a layer of salt about 4 inch 
thick. When about 30 cucumbers 
have been packed in this way, add a 
large cupful of water. This will dis- 
solve the salt and make brine enough 
to cover the cucumbers. Put a stout 
board, with a stone on top, over the 
cucumbers to press them down in the 
brine. Continue to add more cucum- 
bers from time to time as they are 
ready, picking them if possible in the 
morning before the dew is off. Add 
salt and water until the keg is full. 
Weigh down the cucumbers securely 
under the brine and until ready to do 
them up store the keg in a cold cel- 
lar. Look at them now and then to 
be sure that they are kept under the 
brine, and add more brine, if neces- 
sary, to replace the water lost by 
evaporation. Let stand in brine ten 
days to two weeks, or until they be- 
come yellow. But they will not be in- 
jured if allowed to stand longer, pro- 
vided the brine covers them. 


Or after standing in cold brine for 


one week, lift them carefully from 
the brine with the hands, so as not to 
bruise them. Place the brine over the 
fire and bring it to a boil. Immerse 
the cucumbers in the brine while boil- 
ing hot. 

Or some authorities recommend 
that the brine be poured off, heated, 


* and again poured over the pickles 


each day for a week or more, or every 
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two or three days. But the better 
opinion seems to be in favor of steep- 
ing or immersing them in cold brine 
for a longer period to draw out the 
rank juices that occur in all crude 
fruit rather than to pour scalding 
brine over them. Scalding is thought 
by many to be unnecessary, and to 
tend to make the pickles soft. 

To Store Pickles—Wooden tubs or 
casks are to be preferred for storing 
pickles in large quantities, or glass 
bottles or fruit jars for the finer 
qualities, There is an advantage in 
small bottles, crocks, or jars as only 
a small quantity need be opened at a 
time. 

Porcelain, graniteware, aluminum, 
or new tinware are the most suitable 
vessels in which to heat the vinegar 
and the brine. Anything that has 
held grease will spoil pickles. 

If packed in wide-mouthed glass 
bottles or fruit jars, seal tightly, or 
cork and cover the corks with melted 
paraffin or other bottle wax. But if 
the pickles are laid down in jars or 
kegs they should be looked over occa- 
sionally, and if any of them are soft 
they should be removed, the vinegar 
turned out, scalded, and again poured 
over the pickles. There must be suffi- 
cient vinegar to cover the pickles 
thoroughly, and it must be of at least 
medium strength. If the vinegar be- 
comes weak, pour out and replace 
with fresh vinegar scalding hot. The 
addition of a little sugar when the 
pickles are looked over helps to keep 
them and improves their flavor. By 
the blending of the flavors of the va- 
rious ingredients, pickles, if properly 
laid down, should improve with age. 

Store pickles in a cold place, as if 
they are kept too warm they may be 
attacked by the small fly so ‘amiliar 
in autumn. 

Or to lay down pickles permanently 
in brine, cover them with boiling 
water and let stand until they are 
cold. Drain thoroughly. Put a layer 
of dry salt in the bottom of the bar- 
rel, put down a layer of pickles, cover 
with dry salt, and so continue. Add 
no water. Put a weight above them 
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and their juice will furnish the neces- 
sary moisture to dissolve the salt and 
make sufficient brine to cover them. 
A small quantity can be freshened 
from time to time and freshly pickled 
as required for use. But this method 
of laying down pickles is not the one 
commonly preferred. 

To Freshen Cucumbers. — After 
cucumbers have been steeped in brine 
until they are entirely yellow, and 
about three days before they are to 
be done up, lift them carefully from 
the brine into a clean vessel, cover 
them with clean cold water and let 
stand three or four days, changing 
the water each day or oftener to 
freshen them. 

To Pickle Cucumbers.—Pack the 
freshened cucumbers in wide-mouthed 
bottles or jars and pour over them 
either pure vinegar boiling hot or any 
desired pickle of spiced vinegar and 
seal. 

Or first pour over them pure vine- 
gar scalding hot and let stand in a 
warm place until they become green. 
Every two or three days pour off the 
vinegar, reheat it and again pour 
it over the cucumbers scalding hot; 
when the color is satisfactory pour 
off the pure vinegar and cover them 
with the spiced pickle if desired. But 
while the above is recommended as a 
thorough method designed to prepare 
a high-grade quality of pickles, rec- 
ommendations of authorities differ 
very widely and good practice doubt- 
less varies equally as much or more. 
One authority recommends merely 
washing cucumbers in salt and water, 
and immediately bottling and cover- 
ing them with boiling hot pickle. 
Another, scalding fresh-picked cu- 
cumbers with boiling brine, and when 
cold draining and at once covering 
them with boiling vinegar. Another 
would cover fresh-picked cucumbers 
at once with boiling vinegar contain- 
ing a handful of salt, reheating the 
vinegar every two or three days until 
they become green, then pickling and 
sealing. Hence it may be inferred 
that preserving in brine before pic- 
Kling is not necesssary, but we prefer 
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to recommend it for reasons already 
stated. 

Authorities also differ as to whether 
the brine should be cold or heated, 
and the length of time the cucumbers 
should be immersed in brine, and also 
as to whether it is sufficient to cover 
the cucumbers with scalding vinegar 
and immediately seal, or preferable 
to let them stand, reheating the vine- 
gar occasionally to green them. All 
of these questions must be decided by 
each person for himself according to 
the grade of pickles desired, and his 
willingness to take the necessary 
pains. In general, it is believed that 
the slower and more painstaking the 
process, the better will be the quality 
of the product. 

Utensils for Pickling.—It was for- 
merly customary to make pickles in 
kettles of brass or bell metal in order 
to give them a bright green color, 
and also to add more or less alum for 
the same purpose. But the action of 
the acetic acid contained in vinegar 
upon brass and similar metals is to 
produce a poisonous compound, es- 
pecially if the pickles are allowed to 
stand in them until they become cold. 
The use of alum is also injurious, 
and for the same reason cheap earth- 
enware, which is frequently glazed 
with lead, should not be employed. 

Many people have a _ prejudice 
against deep green pickles found on 
the market, on account of the fear 
that poisonous substances may have 
been used in the manufacture. Hence 
homemade pickles of a good color 
and flavor usually find a ready and 
profitable local market. 

To Test Pickles for Copper.—To 
find out if pickles are poisonous from 
having been cooked in brass or cop- 
per kettles, chop a sample of the 
pickle fine, place it in a glass bottle 
with a few drams of liquid ammonia 
diluted with about half as much water. 
Shake thoroughly, and if there are 
any traces of copper in the pickles 
the contents will. be of a deep blue 
color. 

Vinegar for Pickles—White-wine 
or sugar vinegar is perhaps the most 
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suitable for a fine grade of pickles. 
But any good quality of vinegar that 
is fully ripened and has been pre- 
viously clarified may be used. The 
vinegar should be boiled and freed 
from mother or sediment that would 
cause the pickles to ferment. 

To Clarify Vinegar.— Throw an 
ounce or so of shredded isinglass into 
each gallon of vinegar and let stand 
a few days to clear. Strain through 
cheese cloth. 

To Keep Vinegar Free from Mold. 
—Lay a small bag of thin muslin 
containing mustard on top of the 
pickles. If the vinegar has been 
properly boiled and clarified, it will 
tend to prevent the formation of 
mold. 

To Strengthen Weak Vinegar.— 
Pour it off the pickles, bring it to a 
boil, pour it back over them and 
add about } teaspoonful of alum and 
spread over the top layer a piece of 
brown paper soaked in New Orleans 
molasses. 

Or boil down the vinegar with very 
gentle heat so as to allow it to lose 
its surplus water by evaporation. 

Or allow it to freeze, and remove the 
ice before it melts. Acetic acid does 
not readily freeze. Hence the quan- 
tity of acid in proportion to the bulk 
of water becomes greater. 

Spiced Pickle—The following reci- 
pes are recommended for pickling 
liquids for cucumbers and other vege- 
tables, mixed pickles, etc., including 
mushrooms, onions, walnuts, cucum- 
bers, cauliflowers, samphires, green 
gooseberries, barberries, radish pods, 
melons, French beans, tomatoes, lem- 
ons, peaches, garlic, peas, codlins, 
beet root, and red cabbage without 
brine and with cold vinegar. The 
smaller and more delicate vegetables 
should not be soaked in brine as long 
as the larger and the coarser sorts, 
and may in some cases be pickled 
cold by pouring over them strong 
pickling vinegar without scalding. 
Spices for pickles should not be 
ground, and should be slightly bruised 
or crushed in a mortar, which may be 
improvised by using a wooden bowl 
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and a potato masher as a pestle, or 
the end of a hard piece of wood. 
When ground spices are used they 
should be tied up in bags of thin 
muslin. To make spiced pickle add 
to 1 gallon of vinegar 1 cup of salt, 
1 cup of sugar, 1 handful of horse- 
radish, 2 tablespoonfuls of mustard, 
1 green pepper. 

Or to every 2 quarts of vinegar add 
% ounce of mace, 1 ounce of gin- 
ger sliced, 1 dozen cloves, 1 ounce of 
black pepper, 1 handful of salt. Boil 
all together for not more than five 
minutes, and pour over the pickles 
scalding hot. 

Or add to the above if desired 3 or 
4 cloves of garlic and shallots. 

Or to 3 quarts of pure white-wine 
or other strong vinegar add 2 ounces 
of ginger, 4 ounce of mace, 4 pound 
of salt, 4 tablespoonful of Cayenne 
pepper, 1 ounce of white or black 
pepper unground, 1 ounce of mustard 
seed, 4 ounces of shallots. Boil to- 
gether not more than five minutes 
and pour over cucumbers and other 
hard, firm vegetables scalding hot, 
or over small and delicate vegetables 
cold. 

Or crush together in a mortar 4 
ounces of unground black pepper, 2 
ounces of ginger root, 1 ounce of all- 
spice and 4 ounces of salt. Cayenne, 
paprika, or garlic may be added in 
small quantities if desired. Place a 
quart of vinegar in an enameled 
saucepan, and bring to a boil. Stir 
in these spices. Let boil not more 
than five minutes and pour over the 
pickles scalding hot for cucumbers, 
walnuts, and the like, or cold for cab- 
bage or fancy mixed pickles. 

Or place these spices in a glass 
bottle or stone jar, cover with a 
quart of green vinegar, seal and let 
stand in a warm place three or four 
days, shaking frequently. Pour over 
the pickles either hot or cold. 

Or to 1 gallon of vinegar add 6 
ounces of salt, 1 ounce of spice, 1 
ounce of mustard, 4 ounce of mace, 
4 ounce of cloves, 4 ounce of nutmeg, 
2 ounces of sliced horse-radish. Bruise 
these spices in water, mix, cover with 
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cold water and boil not over five min- 
utes. Pour over the pickles hot or 
cold, and if desired, after letting them 
stand twenty-four hours, place the 
whole in a porcelain saucepan and 
simmer until the color is satisfactory. 
Bottle and seal. 

Or to every 2 quarts of vinegar add 
1 teaspoonful of black pepper, 1 tea- 
spoonful of mace, 4 cupful of sugar. 
Let the mixture boil up not to exceed 
five minutes. They may be bottled 
hot or cold and will be at once ready 
for use. 

Or heat the vinegar and pour it 
boiling hot over the pickles. 

Or place in a porcelain kettle 100 
small cucumbers previously soaked in 
brine and freshened, cover with vine- 
gar, add a handful of pepper corns, 
a handful of horse-radish, 1 ounce of 
cloves, 1 ounce of white mustard seed, 
a small quantity of Cayenne or pa- 
prika, and let the whole boil not to 
exceed five minutes. 

Or heat the vinegar and spice and 
pour it hot over the pickles. The 
addition of horse-radish helps to keep 
the pickles sweet and sound. Old- 
time housewives used often to add to 
the pickles a little dill from the herb 
bed. 

Or to each gallon of vinegar add 
1 pound of good quality brown su- 
gar, 1 tablespoonful of olive oil, 1 


tablespoonful of mustard seed, 1 ta-. 


blespoonful of green pepper pods, 
2 ounces of horse-radish, 4 ounce of 
cloves, 4 ounce of mace, 1 ounce of 
ginger, 1 ounce of allspice. 

To Pickle Large Cucumbers.—Pare 
7 pounds of large cucumbers, remove 
the seeds and cut into inch pieces. 
Cover with vinegar and water, half 
and half, and add a large pinch of 
salt. Boil until clear but not over- 
done. Drain in a colander. 

To one pint of good vinegar add 33 
pounds of brown sugar; as soon as it 
comes to the boiling point put the cu- 
cumbers back into the kettle and let 
the whole boil up. Again drain 
through the colander, and when cold 
put them in layers in a jar, sprinkle 
between the layers stick cinnamon, 
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cloves, allspice, a few kernels of black 
pepper, a little mace, and a handful 
of raisins. Cover. with the pickling 
liquid and seal. 

Or cut a piece from the large end 
of each cucumber, leaving it attached 
by a piece of the skin. Scoop out the 
seeds and steep in strong brine for 
a week until entirely yellow. Stuff 
with equal parts mustard seed, 
ground ginger, and pepper, with the 
addition of small onions, shallots, or 
garlic if desired. Sew on the tops 
and cover with pickling liquid as for 
gherkins. 

To Pickle Melons and Mangoes.— 
Prepare as for large cucumbers, cut- 
ting off the top and stuffing the in- 
side with the same mixture. Or 
pickle as for gherkins. First steep 
in strong brine for a week or more, 
then freshen in clear water and pickle 
in pure vinegar or spiced pickling 
liquid, as preferred. 

Sweet Pickles — Cucumbers and 
Melons.—Prepare as for gherkins by 
steeping in strong brine for a week 
or more. Quarter them, take out the 
seed and pulp, freshen in clear water 
for three or four days, and cover with 
a sirup prepared of sugar, ginger, 
and lemon as follows: 

Dip 1 pound of loaf sugar lump by 
lump in clear, soft water and place 
dripping wet in a porcelain saucepan. 
Stir in 4 ounce of bruised ginger and 
boil to the thread, stirring in the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon. 
Pour over the melons cold. 

To Green Pickles—If fresh grape- 
vine leaves are obtainable, line a ket- 
tle with these and pack into it the 
cucumbers, etc., in alternate layers 
with vine leaves, and put a_ thick 
layer of vine leaves on top. In addi- 
tion, sprinkle powdered alum, if de- 
sired, among the layers and over the 
top. Fill up the kettle with cold water 
and cook or steam the contents over 
a slow fire for two hours, or until 
the color is satisfactory. Drain off 
the hot water through a colander, im- 
merse the vegetables immediately in 
iced water, and let stand for an hour 
or more to harden, Then pack in a 
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suitable vessel and pour scalding hot 
pickling liquid over them. 

Or the vine leaves may be used 
without the alum and will assist in 
giving a fine green color to the 
pickles. 


MIXED PICKLES 


To make cheap mixed pickles have 
at hand a keg containing vinegar and 
put into it from time to time odds 
and ends of vegetables, as small green 
beans, young cucumbers, small onions, 
radish pods, bits of cauliflower, and 
the like, adding vinegar from time to 
time to keep the vegetables covered. 
Thus any odd vegetables can be pre- 
served without expense except for the 
vinegar, spice, etc., and with very lit- 
tle trouble. When the keg is nearly 
full place the contents in a suitable 
kettle with vine leaves and boil them 
about two hours. 

Drain off the hot vinegar, immerse 
the vegetables in cold water for an 
hour or more to harden, add spices 
to the vinegar, boil for five minutes, 
drain the vegetables thoroughly, place 
them in a suitable keg or jar and 
pour the scalding hot pickling liquid 
over them. 

Or take any assortment of succu- 
lent vegetables, as small French beans 
of uniform size, small select gherkins 
2 or 3 inches long, small cucumbers 
sliced, and prepare them as for ordi- 
nary cucumber pickles. 

Prepare separately such vegeta- 
bles as broccoli, cauliflower stripped 
into branches, small pickling onions 
peeled, small red peppers, capsicums, 
radish pods, small fruit, white and 
red cabbage, celery, nasturtium seeds 
and the like by steeping for a short 
time, say two or three days, in brine 
and slightly freshening them. Now 
pack the gherkins and sliced cucum- 
bers with the other vegetables in 
wide-mouthed glass bottles or jars in 
such a way as to show the greatest 
variety of color and display the con- 
tents to the best advantage. Much 
of the attractiveness and consequent 
salahility of mixed pickles is due to 
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skillful packing. Cover with any of 
the above spiced liquids recommend- 
ed for cucumber pickles. 

Or prepare a special pickle con- 
taining turmeric, which will improve 
the color. For each gallon of vinegar 
mix 4 ounces of ginger, 4 ounces of 
turmeric, 2 ounces of white pepper, 
2 ounces of chili pepper, 2 ounces of 
allspice, 1 ounce of garlic, 4 ounce of 
shallots, 4 pound of bay salt. Bruise 
together in a mortar and boil in the 
vinegar not to exceed five minutes. 
Pour this liquid scalding hot over the 
vegetables and when cold slice in 4 
pound of horse-radish and stir in 1 
pound of mustard seed. 

Or for each gallon of vinegar mix 
3 ounces of bay salt, 4 pound of mus- 
tard, 2 ounces of turmeric, 3 ounces 
of ginger, 1 ounce of cloves, 4 ounce 
of black pepper, Cayenne, or paprika 
to taste. Bruise the spices in a mor- 
tar, mix all together and boil in the 
vinegar not more than five minutes. 

Mustard Pickles——Steep in a weak 
brine for twenty-four hours about 
2 quarts of gherkins, 1 quart of 
pickling onions, 2 quarts of small- 
green tomatoes, 1 small cabbage 
head chopped fine, or one large cau- 
liflower pulled into branches with 3 
or 4 green peppers and boil. Then 
stir together in a mixing bowl 1 cup 
of flour, 6 tablespoonfuls of mustard, 
1 heaping teaspoonful of turmeric, 1 — 
quart of sugar. Rub up with a little 
cold vinegar and stir in the addi- 
tional vinegar to make 2 quarts in all. 
Cook over a brisk fire, stirring con- 
stantly until it thickens. Pour over 
the pickles scalding hot and seal. 

Cut into small pieces 1 quart of 
large green cucumbers, 1 quart of 
very small gherkins, 2 inches in length 
or less, 1 quart of white button 
onions, 1 quart of green tomatoes 
sliced and cut in cubes, 1 large cauli- 
flower pulled into tiny flowerets, and 
4 peppers sliced and cut into cubes. 
Do not chop the ingredients, but cut 
into cubes or chunks 4 to 4 inch 
in thickness. Soak for twenty-four 
hours in a weak brine of about 1} 
cupful of salt in a gallon of water. 
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Place the whole on the fire, bring to 
a boil and pour into a colander to 
drain. Mix together in a bowl 6 ta- 
blespoonfuls of ground mustard, 1 of 
turmeric, 1 cupful of flour, 1 cupful 
of brown sugar, mix dry, rub into a 
smooth cream with a little vinegar, 
and dilute with additional vinegar, 2 
quarts being used in all. Pour the 
mixture into a preserving kettle and 
let it boil until it thickens, then stir 
in the pickles, let them boil up. Pour 
into suitable cans or jars, and seal. 

Or for sweet chowchow, cut into 
inch cubes 2 dozen small cucumbers, 
6 green peppers, or 3 green and 3 red 
peppers, and 2 quarts of green toma- 
toes. Add 2 quarts of small button 
onions, 2 heads of cauliflower picked 
into pieces. Place these in a preserv- 
ing kettle, and pour over them a 
sauce composed as follows: 

Mix together in a bowl 4 teaspoon- 
fuls of celery seed, 1 cupful of mus- 
tard, 4 ounce of turmeric, 4 cupfuls 
of sugar. Rub to a smooth paste with 
a little of the vinegar and dilute with 
the remainder of the vinegar, using 
2 quarts in all. Pour over the 
strained pickles, bring them to a boil, 
pour out and seal. 

India Pickle. — Chop together 1 
peck of green tomatoes, 1 small head 
of cabbage, 6 or 8 large green pep- 
pers and 8 large onions. Mix and 
cover with vinegar and boil until they 
are tender. Salt to taste. Drain in 
a colander. Add a dressing composed 
of 4 pound of mustard with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of curry powder stirred to 
the consistency of cream with vine- 
gar. Mix well and seal in glass jars 
or wide-mouthed bottles. 

Spanish Peppers.——Steep in brine 
for three days 4 dozen good-sized cu- 
cumbers. On the second day slice 4 
dozen onions and chop fine 4 peck of 
green tomatoes and 2 heads of cab- 
bage. Sprinkle these with salt and 
let stand overnight. Now drain the 
cucumbers from the brine, cut in 
slices, place all in a preserving kettle 
and cover with vinegar. Add 2 ounces 
of white mustard seed, 4 ounce of 
celery seed, 1 heaping tablespoonful 
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of turmeric, 3} cup of mustard, 1, 
pound of brown sugar. Mix and sim- 
mer with gentle heat for half an hour. 
Pour into wide-mouthed glass bottles 
or jars, seal, and keep in a cool place. 

Piccalilli, or Indian Pickle—This 
consists of a great variety of succu- 
lent vegetables (the more varied the 
better) mixed and pickled together. 
To make piccalilli slice 1 hard white 
cabbage head, remove the outer leaves, 
pull to pieces 2 Cauliflowers, add 20 
selected French beans, 1 root of horse- 
radish, sliced fine, 2 dozen pickling 
onions, 1 dozen green gherkins of uni- 
form size. Let stand in brine three 
or four days, drain through a colan- 
der, and place in a preserving kettle. 
Add 2 ounces of curry powder, 1 ounce 
of garlic, 1 ounce of ginger, 1 ounce of 
white mustard seed, 4 ounce of cap- 
sicum or paprika. Cover with vine- 
gar and bring to a boil. Preserve in 
glasses tightly sealed. 

Or pull apart the branches of a 
large head of cauliflower, cut a hard 
white cabbage head in quarters, re- 
move the outer leaves, chop it fine or 
shred it as for cold slaw. Slice a 
number of cucumbers and _ pickling 
onions, French beans, radish pods, 
nasturtiums, samphire, and any other 
vegetables at hand. Place these in 
a large sieve, sprinkle them with salt 
and lay them out in the sun for three 
or four days to dry. Now place them 
in a preserving kettle, cover with 
cold vinegar, and bring to a boil. Let 
them boil up once. Pack in glass and 
seal. 

Or if it is desired to make an extra 
quality, keep all the ingredients sepa- 
rate and scald them separately in hot 
vinegar, but do not put them together 
until they are cold. Bruise together 
in a mortar 4 ounces of ginger, 2 
ounces of whole white pepper, 2 
ounces of allspice, 4 ounce of chilis, 
4 ounces of turmeric. Add 4 pound of 
shallots, 1 ounce of garlic, 4 pound of 
bay salt. Cover with 1 gallon of vine- 
gar and boil thirty minutes. Strain 
through cheese cloth and add 1 pound 
of mustard rubbed up free from 
lumps with a small quantity of cold 
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vinegar. Then dilute with more vine- 
gar to the consistency of milk and 
stir into the pickling liquid. When 
the pickling liquid is cold pour it 
over the pickles. Mix well and pack 
in glass bottles or a large jar corked 
or sealed to exclude the air. 
Picealilli if well prepared should 
improve with age. 
Chowchow.—Chowchow is the Chi- 


nese name fora kind of mixed pickles 


originally imported from that coun- 
try and similar to piccalilli or Indian 
pickle, except that the ingredients! 
are minced fine and mixed together. 
Chowchow is frequently used to stuff 
pickled peppers. It is sometimes 
known as English chowchow on ac- 
count of its popularity in that coun- 
try. French chowchow is a name 
sometimes applied to mustard pickles. 

To make Chinese or “English” 
chowchow chop fine 2 medium-sized 
heads of firm, white cabbage, 4 peck 
of green tomatoes, 2 quarts of firm 
ripe tomatoes, 4 dozen of green pep- 
pers, and 2 red peppers. Mix all to- 
gether and pack in a bag of coarse 
burlap or linen in layers of 2 or 3 
inches deep, mixed between with lay- 
ers of salt. Improvise a rack of slats 
of wood laid over the top of the bar- 
rel or keg into which it can drain. 
Place the chowchow on this and put 
over it a heavy weight. Let stand 
twenty-four hours under this pres- 
sure. Remove, pour out into a large 
pan and add 1% pints of sugar, 4 cup- 
ful of grated horse-radish, 4 tea- 
spoonful of ground mustard, 1 ounce 
of white mustard seed, 1 ounce of 
celery seed, 1 tablespoonful of mace, 
1 gill of Dutch mustard. Stir well, 
pack in glass or wood and seal. 

Or for another sort of chowchow 
slice or chop fine, as preferred, 4 peck 
of tomatoes, 1 quart of green peppers, 
2 quarts of onions, 1 medium-sized 
cabbage head shredded as for cold 
slaw, and 1 quart of white mustard 
seed. Keep these ingredients sepa- 
rate and pack in layers in a jar or 
tub, first tomatoes, next peppers, next 
onions, next cabbage. Sprinkle over 
this part of the mustard seed, and so 
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continue, repeating the layers again 
and again until all has been packed. 
Pour over this any strong liquid de- 
sired, scalding hot. Let stand twenty- 
four hours, pour the whole into the 
preserving kettle, bring to a boil and 
let boil not more than five minutes. 
Pack down in suitable jars or tubs 
and seal. 

Bengal Chutney.— To make this 
celebrated Indian condiment, mix to- 
gether 1 pound of tamarind pulp, 1 
pound of sultana raisins, 1 pound of 
ripe tomato pulp, 1 pound of sweet 
apples minced fine; extract and add 
the juice of 12 lemons, grate and stir 
in the rinds; add 4 ounces of garlic, 
6 onions chopped fine, 4 pound of red 
chilis, 12 ounces of powdered ginger, 
1 pound of brown sugar. Place all 
together in a tub or jar, cover with 
a gallon of strong vinegar, and let 
stand for a month or more in a warm 
place, stirring occasionally until it 
is well fermented. Pack in small, 
wide-mouthed glass bottles and seal 
tightly. 

Cucumber and Onion Pickles—Cut 
into thick slices 3 large onions to 
each dozen cucumbers. Place in a col- 
ander or sieve, sprinkle with salt and 
let stand twenty-four hours. Place 
in a suitable keg or jar, cover with 
boiling vinegar. Cover tightly and 
let stand overnight. Boil up the vine- 
gar each day, pour over them scald- 
ing hot, and at once cover tightly to 
exclude the air. When the color is 
satisfactory pour over them spiced 
pickling liquid and seal. 


PICKLED VEGETABLES, NUTS, AND 
FRUITS 


To Pickle Tomatoes.—Slice 4 peck 
green tomatoes, bring to a boil 3 gal- 
lon of any good spiced pickling liq- 
uid, and put the tomatoes to boil in 
this for a quarter of an hour. When 
cold pack away in tubs or jars and 
seal, 

Or slice 1 peck of green tomatoes; 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand two 
days. Slice and salt separately 12 
medium-sized onions. Mix in a bowl 
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4 ounces of mustard, + ounce of mus- 
tard seed, 1 ounce of cloves, 2 ounces 
of turmeric, and add garlic, capsi- 
cum, or paprika to flavor if desired. 
Put in a preserving kettle a layer of 
onions, sprinkle with mixed spice, 
then a layer of tomatoes and spice, 
and so on. When all are packed pour 
over them boiling vinegar and sim- 
mer for about two hours until the 
color is satisfactory. 

Or slice green pickles and place 
them in a colander. Steam in a ket- 
tle of boiling water until they are 
soft, place in jars, cover with any 
good pickling liquid cold. Let stand 
twenty-four hours, draw off the liq- 
uor, bring it to a boil and pour over 
the pickles scalding hot. 

Or gather the tomatoes when they 
are turning red, but before they are 
dead ripe. Pack them in jars whole 
and without peeling, sprinkle mixed 
spices with a little bay salt at the 
rate of about a cupful to a gallon. 
Pour over them cold cider vinegar 
and seal. 

Or pour over 1 bushel of whole to- 
matoes a quantity of boiling water. 
Let stand until cold, pour off the 
water, skin the tomatoes, place them 
in a preserving kettle and boil until 
they are soft. Stir in mixed spices. 
Lay down the tomatoes in jars and 
seal to exclude the air. 

Pickled Onions.—To prepare onions 
for pickling, “top and tail” them, 
remove the outer skins and steep 
them in brine for a period of two or 
three days, to two weeks or more. 
Afterwards freshen them in clear 
water for a period of one to three 
days. 

Or if preferred, boil them in clear 
water or brine for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Afterwards pack them in wide- 
mouthed glass bottles or jars, and 
cover with pure vinegar or spiced 
pickling liquid scalding hot or cold. 
When cold seal for use. The addition 
9f a spoonful of olive oil to each bot- 
tle is said to keep the onions white. 
Cork tightly and cover the corks with 
bottle wax or melted paraffin. Seal 
with cotton batting. 
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To Select Pickling Onions.—Choose 
for pickling small silver-skin button 
onions, preferably of uniform size. 
Gather them when they are quite dry 
and ripe and pick them over care- 
fully, rejecting any that are soft, un- 
ripe, or spotted. 

To Pickle Onions. Cold.—Place the 
onions in a clean, dry glass bottle or 
jar, cover them with cold vinegar and 


add mixed spices as preferred. Add 


a little mustard seed, mace, and cap- 
sicum, or allspice and black pepper 
unground or grated, or sliced horse- 
radish or garlic, capsicum and pa- 
prika, if desired. Seal the bottle and 
let stand two or three weeks before 
using. Onions are very easily pickled 
in this way and have an exquisite 
flavor, but will not keep more than 
about six or eight months. 

To Pickle Onions with Brine. — 
Cover the onions with cold brine and 
let stand two weeks or more, or steep 
in strong brine for one week, then 
heat the brine and pour it over them 
scalding hot. 

Or pour over them at once strong 
and hot brine and let stand two or 
three days. After steeping in brine 
drain through a colander, freshen 
in clear water for twenty-four hours, 
pour off the water and lay them on a 
dry cloth to drain. Pack them in 
jars or bottles and cover with spiced 
pickling liquid boiling hot. Cork 
tightly and seal. 

Or pour over them cold pickling 
liquid or cold vinegar and seal. 

Pickled Cabbage.—Select firm, ripe 
heads of either white or red cabbage, 
or mix the two. Quarter them, re- 
move the outside leaves, and let them 
dry. Shred them as for cold slaw 
and lay them down in a suitable jar 
between layers of salt. Cover with 
strong spiced pickling liquid and 
seal. 

Or shred the cabbage, place it in a 
preserving kettle or suitable jars, 
and cover with boiling water. Let 
stand until cold. Drain. Add mixed 
spices and cover with cold vinegar, or 
cover with spiced pickling liquid. 

Or boil the cabbage in salted water 
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until it is tender. The pickling liquid 
may be poured on cold or scalding 
hot. In the latter case let stand un- 
til perfectly cold. Seal air tight and 
store in a cool, dry place. 

Or if the jars are not air tight, 
after a few days open them, fill up 
with vinegar and again seal. 

Pickled Caulifiower.—Cut the cau- 
liflowers on a dry, hot day, after the 
dew has evaporated and before they 
are fully blown. Slice and sprinkle 
them with salt, and let stand for two 
or three days. 

Or boil in salt and water until they 
are tender. Drain off the water or 
juices, spread upon a dry cloth, cov- 
ering with another cloth, and let 
stand in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours. Pack in jars, cover with 
cold spiced pickling liquid and seal. 

Or place the cauliflowers in cold 
salt and water at the rate of 4 ounces 
of salt to 1 quart of water, and bring 
to a boil over a slow fire. Remove 
immediately and cover with cold 
spiced vinegar. 

Pickled Green Corn.—Pull the ears 
of corn when slightly overripe but 
not too hard. Take off the outer 
husks, leaving the corn well covered 
with the inner husks, and tie the lat- 
ter tightly at the top end. Pack the 
ears of corn thus prepared in a clean 
firkin or cask and cover with strong 
brine. When wanted for use soak in 
fresh water twelve hours or more, 
changing the water occasionally. 


Pickled Walnuts.—Pick small green 


walnuts about the first week in July 
or before the middle of the month, 
after which they are likely to become 
hard and woody. ‘Test them by 
thrusting a strong pin through them, 
and discard all that are too old and 
hard. Scald them slightly in boiling 
water. Rub off the outer skin be- 
tween cloths (or this may be omitted 
if preferred), and put them into cold 
brine strong enough to bear up an 
egg. Thrusting a pin through them 
also allows the pickle to penetrate 
more thoroughly and quickly than 
would otherwise be the case. Let 
them stand a week or two, changing 
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the brine every two or three days. 
Pour them out in a sieve or into a 
cloth strainer to dry and let them 
stand a day or two or until they turn 
black. Pack them in bottles or jars 
and pour over them spiced pickling 
liquid scalding hot. Let stand until 
cold and seal. 

Or if they are not to be sealed air 
tight, pour off the pickle each day 
for three or four days, bring it to a 
boil, take off the scum and pour over 
the walnuts scalding hot. 

Or instead of steeping in cold brine, 
place the walnuts in a strong brine 
and simmer for an hour or two. Ex- 
pose in a sieve or cloth strainer 
twenty-four hours or more, or until 
they turn black. Pack and cover with 
scalding hot spiced pickling liquid. 
Two to six months will be required 
before they are fit to eat. During 
this time they must be kept covered 
from the air either by sealing the 
jars or keeping them covered with 
vinegar. 

To Pickle White Walnuts.—Pick 
small green walnuts as above and 
pare them very thin, or until the 
whites appear. Place in cold brine 
strong enough to bear up an egg and 
simmer for five or ten minutes, but 
do not let them come to a boil. Drain 
and cover them with cold brine for 
twenty-four hours or more. Pour out 
in a sieve or cloth strainer, cover them 
with a cloth, dry them carefully be- 
tween clean, soft pieces of cloth and 
? ack them down with blades of mace, 
nutmeg, and horse-radish. Cover with 
cold or hot vinegar and when cold 
seal tightly to exclude the air. 

Pickled Lemons. — Slice 4 dozen 
lemons, sprinkle them with salt, lay 
them down in a large glass jar and 
sprinkle among them 2 ounces of 
spice, 2 ounces of white pepper, 4 
ounce of mace, + ounce of cloves, all 
bruised together in a mortar with 4 
ounce of Cayenne, 2 ounces of horse- 
radish, 2 ounces of mustard seed. 
Pour over them 2 quarts of vinegar 
scalding hot. This pickle is for im- 
mediate use, and will be ready in 
three days to a week. Red peppers, 
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paprika, or garlic and shallots may 
be added if desired. 

Or cut 4 dozen lemons into six or 
eight pieces, cover with the mixed 
spices, as in the first recipe, place in 
a preserving kettle, cover with 2 
quarts of vinegar and boil a quarter 
of an hour. 

Or pack the lemons in a jar, set 
the jar in boiling water and boil for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Let the 
jar stand in a warm place stirring 
daily for several weeks. Finally, 
bring to a boil, pack in small jars or 
bottles and seal. 

Or to pickle whole lemons, select 
small fruit and slit the rinds as if to 
take off the peel in quarters, but do 
not cut through the pulp. Cover the 
lemons with salt, and pack it down 
hard to fill these slits. Pack them on 
end in a dripping pan three or four 
days, or until the salt melts, and let 
them stand, turning them end for end 
in the liquor two or three times a 
day until the rinds are tender. To 
this liquor add sufficient spiced vine- 
gar to cover the lemons. Pack them 
in jars with mustard seed and garlic. 
Cover with any prepared pickling 
liquid and seal. 

Or pare a dozen lemons very thin, 
taking off so little of the outer por- 
tion of the rind that the white will 
not be seen. Cut a gash in each end 
and rub them thoroughly with salt, 
rubbing it into the gashes. Cover 
with salt and let stand for three or 
four days. As the salt dissolves rub 
more into them and especially fill the 
gashes at the end. Now cover with 
dry salt, place them in a very slow 
oven with a dozen cloves of garlic and 
half a teacupful of scraped horse- 
radish, and let them dry, taking care 
that they are not burned, or even 
browned. They should be thoroughly 
dried out—as dry as paper. Now 
pour over them a gallon of spiced 
pickling liquid cold. Place the whole 
in a suitable jar, and let stand in a 
warm place for two or three weeks, 
stirring or shaking frequently. Shake 
well and strain off a little of the 
liquid from time to time for table use 
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in soups and sauces. Shred the lem- 
ons fine when required for made 
dishes, soups, sauces, etc. 

Pickled Peaches.— Look over the 
peaches carefully, selecting the ripe 
fruit and discarding all that are soft 
or specked. Rub clean with a soft, 
dry cloth and stick into each large 
peach 4 or 5 cloves without the heads, 
and into each small one 2 or 3 cloves. 
Place in a preserving kettle 1 gallon 
of vinegar. Stir in 6 pounds of brown 
sugar and bring to a boil, removing 
the scum as fast as it appears. Pack 
the peaches in suitable bottles or 
jars. Pour the boiling sirup over 
them scalding hot and cover tightly. 
Let stand overnight, pour off the 
sirup once more, bring to a boil and 
again pour over the peaches. Do this 
for three or four days. Finally, pack 
in cans or bottles and seal while hot. 

Or for sweet-pickled peaches, allow 
4 pound of sugar by weight to each 
pound of fruit. Put the sugar and 
peaches in layers in a preserving ket- 
tle and bring to a boil. Add for each 
6 pounds of fruit a pint of vinegar 
and in the vinegar place a thin mus- 
lin bag containing a_tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon, cloves, and mace. 
Pour the spiced vinegar into the 
peaches and sirup with the bag of 
spices, and boil for not more than 
five minutes. Take out the peaches 
with a skimmer, lay them on blotters 
to cool and continue boiling the sirup 
until it thickens. Pack the peaches 
in jars, fill to overflowing with boil- 
ing sirup, and seal at once. 

Or for sour pickled peaches, select 
full-grown peaches before they are 
ripe. Salt them in strong brine for 
a week or two, change the brine every 
two or three days, dry them on a 
cloth strainer, wipe them with a cloth 
and cover with hot, spiced, pickling 
liquid containing garlic, mustard, gin- 
ger, cloves, and the like. Seal and 
store for four or five months before 
bringing them to the table. 

Pickled Pears.—The above recipes 
for pickled peaches may also be ap- 
plied to pickled pears. 

Or pack in a preserving kettle in 
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alternate layers 10 pounds of ripe 
pears and 3 pounds of coffee sugar. 
Pour over them 1 quart of vinegar 
containing, in a thin muslin bag, 1 
ounce of cinnamon, 1 ounce of cloves, 
4 ounce of mace. Slice and stir in 4 
ounces of citron and boil until the 
pears are tender, Take out the pears 
with a skimmer, boil the sirup half 
an hour or more until it is thick. Fill 
the jars or cans to overflowing and 
seal at once. 

Or prepare a sirup of 14 pints of 
vinegar and 3 pounds of fine sugar. 
Bring this to a boil. Place in a pre- 
serving kettle a peck of ripe fruit, 
peeled and cored, pour the sirup over 
it and boil until the fruit is tender, 
but not soft. Remove the fruit with 
the skimmer and pack it in jars. 
Preserve the sirup, which may be 
used again, and prepare a fresh sirup 
of 13 pints of vinegar and 2 pounds 
of coffee sugar. Place in this sirup 
a thin muslin bag containing an ounce 
each of any kind of mixed spices 
preferred. Bring to a boil, fill the 
jars to overflowing, and seal. 

Pickled Cherries.— Fill a _ wide- 
mouthed glass bottle or jar with nice 
firm and medium ripe cherries. Add 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt, and fill the 
jars with cold vinegar. Seal and let 
stand six or eight weeks before using. 

Pickled Peppers.—Soak fresh bell 
peppers, either green or red, in strong 
brine for a week or two, changing 
every two or three days. Pack in 
suitable jars and cover with cold 
vinegar. The seeds tend to make the 
‘peppers very strong, and may be re- 
moved if less strength is desired. A 
few peppers added to pickled cucum- 
bers improves them very much, as the 
heat of the peppers is taken out by 
the vinegar and becomes blended with 
the cucumbers, giving them an agree- 
able flavor. 

Pickled Beets.— Select small red 
beets having the roots on and wash 
them carefully so as not to break the 
roots or the skin. Place in a large 
kettle, cover with plenty of water and 
boil three or four hours. Take them 
up carefully with a skimmer so as not 
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to break the skins, Place them on a 
cloth strainer to cool and dry. When 
cold, quarter them or pack them in 
suitable jars, cover with pure or 
pickled cold vinegar, and seal so as , 
to exclude the air. If not sealed it‘ 
will be necessary to pour off the vine- 
gar occasionally, bring it to a boil 
and pour it scalding hot over the 
beets. 

Or after the beets have been boiled, 
pack them in jars and cover with hot 
brine strong enough to float an egg. 
When cool put the jars in a sauce- 
pan full of cold water, place it on 
the stove, and boil half an hour or 
more. Seal air tight while hot and 
store in a cool place. 

Nasturtiums. — Collect the seeds 
while young and tender, Place them 
in a double boiler, cover with strong 
cold brine. Let stand for an hour, 
then place on the stove and bring to 
a boil. When they boil up take them 
out of the skimmer, put them into a 
suitable jar, and cover them with 
boiling hot spiced pickling liquid. 

Or have at hand a jar of sweetened 
spice vinegar and into this drop nas- 
turtium seeds picked as they accu- 
mulate during the season before they 
become hard and woody. They make 
an excellent substitute for capers and 
an agreeable addition to salads or 
sandwiches, 

Pickled Barberries.—To pickle bar- 
berries for a garnish, especially for 
cold meats, salads, and the like, se- 
lect the large, firm bunches of berries 
of a fine deep red. Remove the leaves 
and the discolored berries. Place 
them in jars and cover with brine 
strong enough to float an egg. Seal 
to exclude the air, or cover with par- 
affn or waxed paper. If any scum 
or mold appears upon the surface 
pour out the barberries on a cloth 
strainer, dry them between two 
cloths, and cover them with fresh 
brine. 

To Pickle Mushrooms. — Select 
small button mushrooms, remove the 
stems, rub off the skins with a piece 
of flannel moistened in salt water and 
throw them into weak brine of about 
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a cupful of salt to a gallon of water. 
Let stand three or four hours. Pour 
them out on a cloth strainer to drain 
and dry. 

Or after cleaning them with salt 
and water, put them over a slow fire 
until the juice from them has dis- 
solved the salt. Then pour them out 
to drain on a cloth strainer. Finally, 
pack in suitable jars or bottles and 
cover with spiced pickling liquid, 
scalding hot, or place the mushrooms 
in the spiced liquid and boil for ten 
minutes. Pack in bottles, cover with 
the scalding liquid. Let stand until 
cold, and seal. 

Pickled Melons—Take hard musk- 
melons that are late in ripening, cut 
out a circular piece around the stem 
about 3 inches across and through 
this opening remove the seeds and 
scrape out any part that may be soft 
or ripe. Pack the melons in a wood- 
en tub, fill them inside, and cover 
them with salt and let stand until the 
salt is melted. Remove them from 
the salt, rinse with pure water and 
fill with a mixture of chopped pep- 
pers and onions with a few shallots, 
a little garlic, and a quantity of 
bruised mustard seed. Close _ the 
opening with the plug, and fasten it 
with thread or with skewers made of 
toothpicks. Pack the melons in a tub 
or earthen jar and cover with spiced 
pickling liquid boiling hot. Remove 
and scald the spiced liquid every day 
for four or five days, pour it back 
over the melons, and finally seal up 
the jars. 

Or stuff the melons with a picca- 
lili or chowchow or any sort of 
mixed pickles, as desired. 

Pickled Citron. — Cut the citron 
into inch cubes, cover with weak 
brine. Let stand twenty-four hours 
and pour out on a cloth strainer to 
dry. For every gallon of spiced vine- 
gar add 4 ounces of coffee sugar, 
bring to a boil and pour over the 
citron boiling hot. Let stand three 
or four days, each day pouring off the 
pickling liquid from the citron, scald- 
ing it and pouring it back. Finally, 
bring the whole to a boil and cook 
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until the citron is very tender. Pack 
in suitable jars. Seal and store in a 
cool, dry place. 

Peach Mangoes.—Select large free- 
stone peaches and take out the stone 
through a slit in the side. Cover 
with weak brine scalding hot. Let 
stand until cool enough to handle. 
Lift out the peaches on a cloth 
strainer, and wipe dry with a clean, 
soft cloth. Now fill the cavity with 
mixed spices to taste, as white mus- 
tard seed, cloves, mace, cinnamon, — 
grated horse-radish, ginger root, etc., 
softened by placing all together in a 
thin muslin bag and immersing for a 
few minutes in boiling water. Re- 
move the bag from the water, let the 
spices drip dry, fill the peaches, sew 
them up, pack them in jars, and fill 
to overflowing with a scalding hot 
sirup made of 1 pint of sugar in 3 
pints of vinegar. Seal while hot. Let 
stand a week or two before bringing 
to the table. 

Tomato Catsup. — Wash 4 bushel 
fine ripe red tomatoes. Quarter them, 
place them in a preserving kettle, 
and bring them to a boil. Remove 
from the fire and let cool until they 
will bear the hands. Then rub them 
through a wire sieve and add to the 
strained juice 2 teacupfuls of salt, 2 
teacupfuls of mixed spices, 1 quart 
of vinegar. Boil over a slow fire for 
an hour or more, stirring constantly 
to prevent burning. Fill the bottles 
to overflowing with the hot liquid 
and seal at once. Thin for use, if 
necessary, with a little vinegar. Wrap | 
in colored paper to exclude the light. 

Or boil the tomatoes until they are 
soft. Squeeze them through a fine 
sieve, and to the juice add 1 pint of 
salt, 1 ounce of Cayenne pepper, a 
few cloves of garlic. or shallots. Mix 
and boil until reduced one half. Bot- 
tle and seal. 

Or cut up the tomatoes, place 
them in a preserving kettle in layers 
sprinkled with salt, using about 2 
teacupfuls of salt to 4 bushel of fruit. 
Let stand three or four hours before 
boiling. Strain and add to the juice 
horse-radish, onions, or garlic, mus~ 
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tard seed, and mixed spices. Let 
stand twenty-four hours or more. 
Boil down to the right consistency. 
Bottle and seal. 

Select firm, ripe tomatoes, gash 
them on two or three sides and place 
them in a porcelain saucepan. Boil 
them to a pulp. Rub the pulp 
through a colander or coarse sieve, 
and afterwards through a hair or 
other fine sieve, and for each peck of 
fruit add 1 ounce of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of black pepper, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of Cayenne, 1 ounce of mace, 1 
ounce of ground cloves, 6 ounces of 
ground mustard and 1 ounce each of 
celery seed and mustard seed tied in 
a cheese-cloth bag. Boil the whole 
for four or five hours, stirring fre- 
quently, especially toward the last. 
When the catsup is of the right con- 
sistency, remove from the fire and let 
stand overnight to cool. For each 
peck of fruit stir in 1 pint of pure 
white wine or cider vinegar. Remove 
the bag of celery and mustard seed. 
Bottle and cork tightly. Store in a 
cool, dark place. 

Or cut the tomatoes in half and 
boil to a pulp. Press through a 
coarse, and afterwards a fine sieve, 
and for each peck of fruit add sea- 
soning as follows: 4 ounce of Cayenne 
pepper, 4 ounce of black pepper, 4 
ounce each of mace, allspice, cloves, 
2 ounces of mustard. Salt to taste 
and add ginger or essence of celery 
if desired. Boil as above. When cool, 
stir in 1 pint of vinegar for each peck 
of fruit. Bottle and seal as above. 

Or cut the tomatoes into quarters, 
place them in a porcelain saucepan 
and boil to a pulp. Run through a 
coarse, and afterwards a fine sieve, 
and boil down for three or four 
hours, or until as thick as jelly, stir- 
ring constantly especially toward the 
last to prevent burning. Stir in for 
each peck of fruit, 3 ounces of salt, 3 
drams of allspice, ? ounce of yellow 
mustard, 14 ounces of black pepper, 4 
drams of cloves, + ounce of Cayenne 
pepper, 2 quarts of pure white-wine 
or cider vinegar. Stir in the ground 
spices and the vinegar. Bring the 
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whole to a boil for not more than five 
minutes and bottle when cold. 

Canning Tomatoes. — Select firm, 
ripe tomatoes, place them in a colan- 
der and dip them into boiling water 
just long enough to loosen the skin. 
Remove from the water, place them 
where they will drain, and carefully 
pull off the skin without injuring the 
fruit. Once more place in colander 
to drain and pack carefully in large 
glass jars or cans as full as they will 
hold. Place these in hot water, bring 
to a boil and seal. 

Or if tin cans are used, first apply 
with a soft brush fresh butter or un- 
salted lard to the inside of the can 
and its cover. This will prevent the 
fruit acid from attacking the tin and 
forming a poisonous compound. Seal 
with a bit of solder or putty, or lay 
over the top acloth dampened with al- 
cohol, run paraffin over thisand draw 
over the top a piece of cotton batting. 

Currant Catsup.—Pick over care- 
fully 2 pounds of ripe red currants 
and place them in a preserving kettle 
with 2? of a pound of granulated 
sugar. Cook until of the consistency 
of thick cream. Boil in a separate 
saucepan for not more than five min- 
utes 3 of a pint of vinegar, in which 
place a muslin bag containing 3 table- 
spoonful of ground pepper, and any 
other spices desired. Pour the spiced 
vinegar into the currants and sugar 
and bottle for use. 

Mushroom Catsup. — There is a 
prejudice against mushrooms due to 
the existence of certain poisonous 
species. Those who are not thor- 
oughly conversant with the difference 
between the edible and poisonous va- 
rieties should buy mushrooms from a 
reliable dealer or buy the spawn and 
grow the mushrooms rather than at- 
tempt to gather the native varieties 
growing wild. As there is a possibil- 
ity that poisonous mushrooms may be 
offered for sale by careless or igno- 
rant persons, we give the following 
rules for distinguishing mushrooms 
from poisonous toadstools. The great- 
est caution should, however, be used 
where there is the slightest doubt, as 
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no matter how good a rule may be, 
there can be no assurance that it will 
be understood or intelligently applied 
by an inexperienced person. 

As a rule, the false mushrooms 
grow in tufts or clusters in woods or 
on the stumps of trees. They are 
likely to have a cap covered with 
warts or fragments of membrane 
growing on the upper surface, and to 
be heavy and irregular in shape. 
They have a disagreeable taste, like 
alum, turn blue when cut, are moist 
on top and usually of a ross or orange 
color. 

The true mushroom, on the other 
hand, has under parts or gills of a 
pinky red, changing to a liver color. 
The flesh is pure white, and the stem 
is long, white, and round. 

The best rule is to sprinkle a little 
salt on the spongy parts or gills of 
one of the mushrooms and let it stand 
for some minutes. Be sure to allow 
plenty of time. If it turns yellow the 
mushrooms are poisonous. If black, 
they are edible. 

To make mushroom catsup pack 2 
pounds of mushrooms in layers with 
J pound of salt in a saucepan, and let 
stand until the salt is fully dissolved. 
Squeeze through cheese cloth and add 
to the juice 3 ounces of white pepper, 
4 ounce of cloves, or any other mixed 
spices desired. Boil with gentle heat 
to the consistency desired. Strain 
and bottle for use. Add more salt to 
the mushrooms from which the juice 
has been strained, and if sufficient 
juice has been left in them to dis- 
solve the salt it may be used to make 
an inferior quality of catsup. 

Or add to each pound of mush- 
rooms 4 pound of salt. Let them 
stand for four days stirring them oc- 
easionally. Pour them into a colan- 
der to drain and preserve the juice. 
Now add a little cold water to the 
mushrooms and let them boil half an 
hour or more over a_ slow fire. 
Squeeze them through cheese cloth. 
Now mix both liquors. Add any de- 
sired mixture of spices. Boil not 
over five minutes. Seal and bottle 
for use. 
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Or squeeze out the juice in a press 
and to each gallon of juice add 1 
pound of salt, 14 ounces of shallots, 
and any desired mixture of spices to 
the amount of four to six ounces all 
told. Boil for one hour or until of 
the desired consistency. Strain and 
bottle for use. 

To preserve mushroom catsup in 
its full strength it is necessary to re- 
boil it at intervals of a month or six 
weeks, adding fresh spices. By these 
means it can be kept good and fresh 
the year round. 

To Preserve Mushrooms. — Select 
small mushrooms, trim them and rub 
them clean with a soft flannel cloth. 
Drop them immediately into cold 
water to preserve their color. Place 
them in a saucepan and to each quart 
of mushrooms add 8 ounces of but- 
ter, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 4 teaspoon- 
ful of Cayenne, 4 teaspoonful of 
mace, and cook until tender. Pour 
them into a colander to drain. When 
cold, pack them in glass jelly tum- 
blers or fruit jars and pour clarified 
mutton suet or butter over them. Lay 
over this a thickness of cloth dipped 
in alcohol and tie over the top a layer 
of cotton batting. 

Or trim and clean the mushrooms, 
peel off the skin and dry them in a 
slow oven. Tie up tightly in paper 
bags and hang up in a dry place. 
They will resume their natural size 
when cooked. 

Or season mushrooms with onion, 
cloves, pepper, mace, or otherwise to 
taste. Slice, and dry in a slow oven. 
Rub to a powder and preserve in 
tightly stoppered jars or bottles. 

Preserving Olives.—After opening 
a bottle of olives, if the remainder 
are not required for immediate use, 
pour off the liquid and cover with 
olive oil. This will keep the olives 
good and fresh for several weeks. 

Walnut Catsup.—Pick young green 
walnuts about the first week in July, 
as for pickled walnuts, and squeeze 
the juice out of them under a press. 
Or run them through two or three 
times with a hatpin. Crush them 
with a wooden mallet, place in a keg 
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or jar throwing in a handful of salt 
for each two dozen walnuts. Cover 
with water and let stand two weeks 
or more, stirring frequently. Squeeze 
out the liquor through cheese cloth 
into a preserving kettle. Moisten the 
walnuts with boiling hot vinegar and 
mash them to a pulpy mass. Pour 
on additional hot vinegar to cover 
them. Mix and squeeze out the vine- 
gar into the juice and brine in a pre- 
serving kettle. Add to each gallon 
of juice 12 or 14 ounces of mixed 
spices as desired, bruising the whole 
spices in a mortar, or placing the 
ground spices in a thin muslin bag. 
Flavor with Cayenne, paprika, garlic, 
or shallots as desired, and boil one 
hour or more, or until reduced about 
one half. Bottle and seal when cold. 

Or bring the walnut juice to a boil 
and skim until it is clear. For each 
quart of walnut juice add 34 pound 
of anchovies, 4 pound of shallots and 
1 or 2 ounces of mixed spices. Flavor 
with garlic, Cayenne, paprika, celery, 
etc., as desired. Simmer over a slow 
fire about twenty minutes, salt to 
taste. Strain through cheese cloth. 
Bottle and seal when cold. This cat- 
sup will keep indefinitely and will not 
be at its best under one year after it 
has been made. 

Or crush the green walnut shells 
and to each 3 peck of shells, dry 
measure, add 1 quart of salt. Mix 
and let stand a week or ten days. 
Squeeze out the juice. Add to each 
gallon of juice about 12 ounces of 
mixed spices, flavoring with garlic, 
etc., if desired, and boil down about 
one half. Bottle when cold. 

Or take 1 gallon of spiced vinegar 
in which walnuts have been pickled 
for six months or a year. Add 34 
pound of anchovies, 1 teaspoonful of 
Cayenne. Boil down one half and 
bottle when cold. Thus the spiced 
vinegar from the pickled walnuts may 
be turned into good catsup after the 
walnuts have been used. 

Camp Catsup. — A catsup mixed 
with stale beer and various spices is 
often put up and sold under this 
name for sea stores or persons going 
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on exploring and other expeditions 
and likely to be gone a long time. It 
will keep under all conditions for 
many years. 

To 1 gallon of strong stale beer 
add 1 pound of anchovies washea 
and cleaned, 1 quart of mushrooms. 
first rubbing off the skins with salt 
and water, 1 pound of shallots, and 
8 or 10 ounces of mixed spices. Boil 
down one half over a slow fire. Strain 
through cheese cloth and bottle when 
cold. 

Or to 1 gallon of strong stale beer 
add 3 quarts of vinegar, 14 pounds 
of cleaned and washed anchovies, 14 
pound of shallots, 8 or 10 ounces of 
mixed spices, and 2 quarts of mush- 
rooms. Boil down one half and bot- 
tle when cold. 

Or mix 2 quarts of stale beer to 1 
quart of white wine or white-wine 
vinegar. Add 4 pound of anchovies, 
4 ounces of peeled shallots, 4 ounces 
of mixed spices. Let stand in a warm 
place two or three weeks, stirring 
constantly. Bring to a boil and vot- 
tle when cold. 

Oyster Catsup.—Squeeze through a 
sieve 1 pint of oysters with the juice. 
Add 1 pint of white wine or sherry, 
and salt to taste. Add 2 or 3 ounces 
of mixed spices. Flavor with garlic, 
celery, etc., as desired. Simmer fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Strain and 
bottle when cold. 

Pepper Catsup.—Place in a preserv- 
ing kettle about 25 large red bell 
peppers without removing the seeds. 
Add 1 pint of vinegar and boil until 
tender, stirring constantly. Rub the 
whole through a sieve. Set aside the 
juice. Pour over the pulp another 
pint of vinegar with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and 2 or 3 ounces of 
mixed spices. Stir all together and 
boil down one half. Strain through 
cheese cloth and bottle when cold. 

Gooseberry Catsup.—Select goose- 
berries that are ripe but not soft, 
pick them over carefully, and remove 
the stems and blossoms with a pair 
of small scissors. To each quart of 
gooseberries add 1 pound of brown 
sugar and 1 ounce of mixed spices. 
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Place in a preserving kettle and boil 
to a soft pulp or for about 2 or 3 
hours stirring constantly. Add for 
each quart of gooseberries + pint of 
vinegar. Bring to a boil. Fill bot- 
tles to overflowing and seal while 
scalding hot. 

Grape Catsup—Take grapes that 
are ripe but not soft. Pick them over 
carefully and add 4 by weight of 
sugar and to 5 pound of grapes 1 
pint of vinegar, 2 or 3 ounces of 
mixed spices, and salt to taste. Boil 
until it thickens. Bottle when cold. 

To Preserve Horse-Radish.—Slice 
the horse-radish in November and 
December about 7; of an inch thick. 
Place it in a tin pan, cover and set it 
in a warm place near the stove to 
dry; but do not heat it too much, as 
otherwise it will lose its flavor. When 
bone dry grind it in a mortar, place 
it in suitable jars or bottles, and seal 
for use. 

Or grate the green roots, cover 
with strong vinegar. Bottle, seal, 
and store in a cool place. 

To Preserve Tomatoes for Soup.— 
Select all the small cracked or faulty- 
shaped ripe tomatoes that are un- 
marketable, wash, trim, and cut them 
up unpeeled in a preserving kettle. 
Stew them well, grind them through a 
flour sieve so as to remove the seeds 
and skins, reheat and can for soup 
stock. 

Or take the large, sound, ripe to- 
matoes, wash and drain, halve them 
crosswise, and pack them with the 
cut side up between layers of salt in 
a jar or wooden firkin. - Let stand 
twenty-four hours or until the salt 
melts. Now pour off and discard the 
brine and seeds that escape with it. 
Boil the tomatoes to a pulp, and rub 
through a flour sieve. Season with 
Cayenne pepper or paprika, salt to 
taste and boil to the consistency of 
cream, stirring briskly. Pour out to 
a depth of about 4 inch on large plat- 
ters, and let dry in the sun or a 
slow oven. Before it dries mark in 
3-inch squares with a sharp knife and 
when fully dry pack tightly in hot, 
dry glass jars. Seal closely to ex- 
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clude the air, and store in a dry place. 
One of these squares will season 2 or 
3 quarts of soup, or enough for a 
large family. 

Or the squares may be soaked in 
warm water and stewed with bread 
crumbs as tomato sauce. 

Or peel large, ripe tomatoes, re- 
move the seeds, pack them in a pre- 
serving can with pepper and salt. 
Let stand twenty-four hours or until 
the salt is melted, and boil for an 
hour or more, stirring frequently. 
Pour into small jars or bottles, as it 
will not keep well after being opened, 
and seal when cold. 

Curry Powder. — To make curry 
powder mix together the required 
spices, which should be of the best 
quality, and well dried in a slow oven. 
Grind them to powder in a mortar. 
Pack in small bottles, and seal for 
use. 

Or if preferred, the required spices 
may be mixed whole in the small pep- 
per grinders which are to be had for 
table use, and the powder may be 
freshly ground as required. 

To use curry powder, mix 1 table- 
spoonful of the powder with 1 of 
flour. Add 1 cupful of fresh milk. 
Season with salt and lemon juice, 
and pour into soup or stews and the 
like fifteen or twenty minutes before 
serving. 

The following proportions are rec- 
ommended: 4 ounces of turmeric, 4 
ounces of coriander, 4 ounces of black 
pepper, 3 ounces of fenugreek, 2 
ounces of ginger, 1 ounce of cummin 
seed, 1 ounce of ground rice, 4 ounce 
of cardemoms, } ounce of paprika. 

Or 4 ounces of turmeric, 4 ounces 
of coriander seed, 23 ounces of pi- 
mento, 1 ounce of ginger, 4 ounce of 
cinnamon, 4 ounce of mace, 4 ounce 
of cloves, 2 drams of cummin seed, 
1 ounce of cardemom, 1 ounce of 
Cayenne. 

Or 2 ounces of turmeric, 5 ounces 
of coriander, 4 ounce of paprika, 2 
ounces of pimento, } ounce of cloves, 
2 ounces of cinnamon, 1 ounce of 
ginger, 13 ounces of cummin, 1 ounce 
of shallots, 
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FERMENTATION 


Fermentation in the widest sense 
of the term includes all forms of de- 
composition in both vegetable and 
animal substances when exposed to 
air and moisture at temperatures be- 
tween the freezing and boiling point 
of water. But in common language, 
the word fermentation is more often 
confined to those processes by which 
vegetable juices are transformed into 
alcoholic liquors. These processes, 
however, are entirely similar to pu- 
trefaction, or the decomposition of 
organic matter which sets free foul- 
smelling gases; and decay, or the 
change by which without moisture, 
the trunk of a tree molders into dust. 
Fermentation does not ordinarily take 
place much below 32° F. or much above 
140° F. It usually causes liquids to 
rise in temperature and to give off 
gases with considerable internal mo- 
tion, to become turbid, to form a 
scum and to deposit a sediment. 

Among the useful results of fer- 
mentation are the raising of bread 
with yeast; the preparation of al- 
coholic beverages and certain food 
products, as sauerkraut; the curdling 
of milk by means of rennet to form 
cheese; the manufacture of vinegar, 
ete, 

Among the injurious results of fer- 
mentation are the souring of milk 
and vegetables, the putrefaction of 
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meat, the becoming rancid of fats 
and the decay of articles of wood or 
textile fabrics. 

Fermentation is caused by the vital 
action of microscopic plants, the 
germs of which may be present in the 
fermenting substance, or may be de- 
posited on their surface from the air 
or from contact with water or other 
substances containing them. Or they 
may be introduced intentionally, as 
when yeast is used for brewing, or 
for making vinegar or bread. These 
small plants feed upon fermentable 
substances and bring about various 
chemical changes. Thus the subject 
of fermentation has two phases: i.e. 
(1) how to induce those forms of fer- 
mentation that are useful, and (2) how 
to prevent those that are injurious. 

The promotion of fermentation 
falls under such various subjects as 
fermented beverages, the making of 
vinegar, cheese, bread, etc. The pre- — 
vention of fermentation falls under 
such subjects as the preservation of 
food, the preservation of timber, etc. 

As fermentation: occurs from the 
presence and development of germs, 
it is evident that its prevention de- 
pends upon the destruction of any 
germs that are present, and keeping 
away others, or the removal of con- 
ditions favorable to germ life. Hence, 
in general, fermentation and putre- 
faction may be prevented by drying 
heat; by cooling below the point at 
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which fermentation takes place; by 
heating or cooking substances to a 
point sufficient to kill the germs pres- 
ent, and then hermetically sealing 
them to exclude others; and by the 
employment of various antiseptics, as 
alcohol, common salt, saltpeter, sugar, 
sirup, smoke, borax, and many other 
substances. 

Putrefaction. — This change is a 
decomposition of animal or vegetable 
substances with the liberation of ill- 
smelling gases. It can only take 
place at a temperature between the 
freezing point of water (32° F. and 
140° F.), in the presence of moisture 
and after exposure to the air. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more moisture 
and the greater warmth present, the 
more rapid is the process. The germs 
of the bacteria which cause putrefac- 
tion are heavier than the germs of 
yeast and mold, and hence do not 
float in equal numbers, as dust in dry 
air. They are more often communi- 
cated by contact with water or moist 
surfaces. For this reason in dry cli- 
mates meats and vegetables may be 
preserved simply by drying or curing 
them by exposure to sunlight. But 
it is well known that if these sub- 
stances are left out after the dew 
falls, and allowed to become mois- 
tened, they may be covered with a 
coating of mold. Most of the bac- 
teria that cause putrefaction are 
killed by exposure to a temperature 
of 140° F. for a number of hours; to 
a temperature of 212° F., the boiling 
point of water, for ten to fifteen min- 
utes; or to a temperature of 215° F. 
for 4 or 5 minutes. The activity of 
these bacteria ceases at the freezing 
point, but they cannot be killed by 
freezing, and again become active 
when warmed to a temperature of 
40° F. Hence, in general terms, boil- 
ing in water kills bacteria and freez- 
ing suspends their activity. 


FRESH MEAT AND FISH 


To Keep Fresh Meat.—Refrigera- 
tion in a dry, well-ventilated air 
chamber cooled to a temperature of 
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40° F. or lower by means of ice, is 
the best means of preserving fresh 
meat in summer or in warm climates. 
For this purpose ice may be stored 
in northern climates in homemade ice 
houses, and utilized by means of 
homemade refrigerators as elsewhere 
recommended, 

If ice houses are not available, 
fresh meat may be kept for several 
days by the use of sour milk, vinegar, 
charcoal, or borax, or by immersing 
it in cold running water, or by means 
of a mixture of salt, sugar, and salt- 
peter. 

Or hang up joints of meat, if not 
required for immediate use in any 
dry, shady place where there is good 
ventilation. They will keep fresh 
from 2 to 4 days, and will become 
more tender and digestible by hang- 
ing. But in all cases, hang them with 
the cut end up and knuckle down- 
ward, or the reverse of the usual way. 
Thus the blood remains in the meat 
and keeps it sweet and juicy. In 
summer, if the weather is dry, lamb 
and veal will keep 2 days, and beef 
and mutton 3 to 4 days. In cold 
weather, mutton may be kept for 
twice that length of time. 

Or if running water is available 
from a spring or otherwise, provide 
a covered box or tub in a shady place, 
into and out of which the water can 
flow. Immerse the meat in this. If 
fresh it will sink of its own weight. 
Look at it two or three times a day 
and as soon as it commences to rise 
from the bottom, it must be used. 
The outside will be somewhat whit- 
ened, but the flavor will be uninjured. 
The meat will be sound and tender 
after 3 or 4 days in hot summer 
weather, and may then be boiled or 
roasted, 

Or pieces of fresh meat may be 
placed in large stone jars and cov- 
ered with skimmed milk, sour milk, 
or buttermilk. They must be weight- 
ed with a clean stone to keep the 
meat under the surface of the liquid, 
and the jar placed in a cold cellar or 
in the running water from a spring. 
It is not necessary to remove th¢ 
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bone or fat. Thus fresh meat can be 
preserved for a week or 10 days. The 
milk can afterwards be fed to pigs. 
Before cooking, the meat should be 
washed thoroughly in clear water and 
afterwards soaked 3 to 5 minutes in 
water containing about one _ table- 
spoonful of cooking soda to the gal- 


lon. This neutralizes the acid of the 
milk and makes the meat more 
tender. 


Or fresh meat may be preserved 
by soaking it for 3 to 5 minutes in 
a solution of one tablespoonful of 
borax to a gallon of water, or by rub- 
bing it with powdered borax dry. 
Rinse with clear water when required 
for use. 

Or trim the meat carefully with a 
knife, removing any parts that seem 
likely to taint, and wrap it up with 
a cloth moistened with vinegar, or 
equal parts of vinegar and water. 
The acid vapor drives away flies and 
the moisture, by evaporation, keeps 
it cold. 

Or rub meat thoroughly with fresh 
powdered charcoal, which has power- 
ful antiseptic properties. It can be 
readily rinsed off with clear water. 

Or cut the meat in pieces, not ex- 
ceeding 2 or 3 pounds in weight, and 
pack them down between layers of 
dry corn meal or bran. Or cover 
with corn meal or bran as thickly as 
possible and hang in some shady place 
where there is a free circulation of 
air. 

Or when meat can no longer be 
preserved by any of these methods 
and more is on hand than can be im- 
mediately consumed, cook it all, and 
each day place it on the stove and 
bring it to a temperature equal to 
the boiling point of water. Thus the 
germs of putrefaction will be killed 
and the process will be arrested from 
day to day. 

Or fresh meat may be preserved in 
the following manner: by laying it 
down in an earthenware jar and 
sprinkling with a mixture of salt, 
sugar, and saltpeter. If the meat is 
fresh killed, first hang it up or lay it 
on slats overnight to drain it free 
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from blood. Then cut it up in readi- 
ness for the frying pan or the ta- 
ble, separating and trimming chops, 
steaks, scollops, etc. For every pound 
of meat, measure 14 teaspoonfuls 
each of salt and sugar, 4 teaspoonful 
of saltpeter, and 4 teaspoonful of 
black or white pepper. These should 
be dry, mixed, and reduced to pow- 
der in a mortar. Now sprinkle the 
bottom of the jar with a thin layer 
of this mixture and lay down a layer 
of steak or chops of uniform thick- 
ness, packing ‘tightly to cover the 
bottom of the jar. Sprinkle over 
this the mixture of antiseptics so as 
to cover the surface lightly or about 
the same as when seasoning for the 
table. Add another layer of meat, 
and so on, until the jar is full. Cover 
the top of the jar with a layer of 
cotton batting wet in a solution of 
the same mixture of antiseptics in 
water. Put on the lid of the jar 
tightly and set it in a cellar, spring 
house, or other cold place. When the 
meat is required for use, rinse and 
scald it. Soak the cotton batting in 
the covering solution of antiseptics 
and pack it down closely over tne 
meat as before. 

Or the top of the jar may be cov- 
ered with a layer of melted tallow, 
lard, or paraffin to keep out the air. 

To Preserve Meat from Flies.—In 
addition to the germs that cause pu- 
trefaction, fresh meat is liable to be 
visited by flies and other insects for 
the purpose of depositing their eggs, 
and these will, in warm weather, 
quickly hatch and produce maggots. 
A cloth moistened with vinegar pre- 
vents the approach of insects. 

Or the meat may be rubbed with 
ground pepper or ginger. It may 
also be protected by a coating of 
waxed paper. To prepare this paper, 
melt with gentle heat 5 ounces of 
stearic acid. Stir in 2 ounces of car- 
bolic acid and add, in a thin stream, 
5 ounces of melted paraffin, stirring 
constantly. Remove from the fire 
and continue to stir until the mixture 
sets, Again melt with gentle heat, 
and apply with a brush to suitable 
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paper. Wrap up the meat in the 
paper and seal. 

To Preserve Fish.— To keep fish 
fresh without ice for any length of 
time is very difficult. But if ice is 
not available, wash inside and out 
with a solution of equal parts of 
vinegar and water. Lay the fish on 
an earthenware platter on a stone 
floor. Place in the inside of each fish 
a cheese-cloth bag containing fresh 
charcoal in small lumps, about the 
size of small peas or large gravel 
stones, and wrap in a cloth moistened 
with vinegar, or equal parts of vine- 
gar and water. In very hot weather 
remove the cloth and bag of charcoal 
two or three times a day and dip the 
fish into cold salt water. Afterwards 
wrap up as before. 

Or if the fish shows signs of decay, 
immerse in a pickle of vinegar and 
water. 

To Sweeten Tainted Meat—Apply 
a solution of chloride of soda by means 
of a soft clean brush or sponge. With 
this quickly wash over the tainted 
portions and rinse immediately with 
fresh water. Afterwards broil or 
roast the meat so as to expose the 
tainted portions to a high tempera- 
ture and char them with the heat. 

Or if they are to be boiled, place 
half a dozen lumps of charcoal, the 
size of an egg, in the water. 

Or place a quantity of pulverized 
charcoal in a cheese-cloth bag, and 
place these in the kettle. All odors 
will be absorbed by the charcoal and 
the meat will be sweet and clean. 

Or hang the meat on a nail in a 
box, or suspended inside of an in- 
verted barrel. Place beneath half a 
teacupful of table salt in an earthen- 
ware bowl and add by degrees 2 
ounces of sulphuric acid at the rate 
of 4 ounce each 15 or 20 minutes, un- 
til all has been added. The resulting 
fumes will disinfect anything with 
which they come in contact. But 
care must be taken not to breathe 
them. Afterwards rinse the meat 
well with a solution of 1 tablespoon- 
ful of baking soda or borax to a gal- 
lon of water. 
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To Keep Frozen Meat.—In cold 
climates and in winter, meat may be 
preserved indefinitely by allowing it 
to freeze. But it must not be per- 
mitted to freeze and thaw frequently, 
and must not be thawed out too 
quickly when required for use. To 
preserve meat by freezing, first ex- 
pose it to the weather until thor- 
oughly frozen through and through. 
Wrap in waxed paper or cover with 
a cloth coated with shellac or other 
varnish and pack in an ordinary flour 
barrel between layers of hay, straw, 
or excelsior, pressing the whole as 
tightly and solidly as possible. Place 
the barrel in a bin or packing case, 
and surround it with a layer of 5 or 
6 inches of dry sawdust. 

To thaw frozen meat when re- 
quired for use, place it in a moder- 
ately warm room at a distance from 
the fire, and allow it to thaw gradu- 
ally. 

Or better still, soak it 2 or 3 hours 
in cold water. 

If thawed too quickly it will be un- 
fit for use. 


, SALTING AND PICKLING MEAT 


Curing Meat.—Among the various 
methods of preserving beef, pork, 
mutton, and other meats for consid- 
erable periods of time, are drying, 
canning, pickling, and smoking. Dry- 
ing meat is practiced chiefly in hot 
climates and in localities where the 
air is free from moisture. It is ac- 
complished by cutting the meat into 
convenient pieces and exposing it 
to direct sunlight on suitable drying 
forms so arranged as to admit of a 
free circulation of air. The canning 
of meat is similar in principle to the 
process of canning fruit and vegeta- 
bles. It consists in cooking the meat 
until tender, placing it while at the 
boiling point in sterilized jars, and 
sealing while hot so as to exclude the 
air. In addition, it is customary to 
pour over the meat the gravy or meat 
jelly in which it has been cooked, in 
the same manner that sirup is poured 
over canned fruits. Pickling consists 
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in immersing the meat in a solution 
of antiseptics, usually salt, sugar, and 
saltpeter with soda or potash. Smok- 
ing is accomplished by suspending 
the meat in a suitable chamber, ex- 
posed to the fumes of smoldering 
corncobs, hickory or beech chips, saw- 
dust, or other substances. The anti- 
septic effect of smoking is due to 
impregnation with>pyroligneous acid, 
an impure acetic acid which, together 
with tarry matter is contained in the 
smoke. The effect of smoking is 
therefore similar to that of rubbing 
fresh meat with vinegar, except that 
the admixture of tarry matter pre- 
vents the acetic acid from escaping 
by evaporation. 

Pickling Meat.—The points to be 
observed in pickling are cleanliness 
and sterilization. That is, all foreign 
matter, as blood, dirt, and the like, 
should be removed from the meat, 
and the tubs or casks in which it is 
packed should be sterilized. In addi- 
tion, of course, the pickle must be 
sufficiently strong, and the meat fully 
covered with it and heavily weighted. 
If these precautions are observed, 
there is no reason why meat cannot 
be kept sweet the year round. 

Preparation of Meat for Pickling. 
—The beef, pork, or mutton carcass 
to be piekled should be carefully cut 
into strips of equal thickness, so that 
it can be packed tightly in tubs or 
casks in uniform layers. The carcass 
should be cut up as soon as the ani- 
mal heat is out of it, and the pieces 
to be pickled rubbed thoroughly with 
fine salt or powdered saltpeter or a 
mixture of these dried in a slow oven. 
After the salt and saltpeter have 
been well rubbed over the surface of 
the meat, sprinkle the pieces lightly 
with the same, and lay them on slats 
or boards slanted so that the blood 
will drain off, and let them stand 
from 24 to 48 hours. This will re- 
move all the surface blood and leave 
the meat fresh and clean. When the 
necessary tubs or casks and pickling 
liquid are in readiness, rinse off the 
meat by dashing cold water over it 
from a dipper or pail. Wipe dry 


with a clean cloth. It will then be 
perfectly clean and ready to pack. 
Pickling Liquid for Meat.—A full 
barrel, if properly packed, will con- 
tain about 200 pounds of meat and 
will require from 6 to 8 gallons of 
pickle. The proportions of salt, salt- 
peter, and sugar recommended are 
about as numerous as the various au- 
thorities. But as these antiseptics do 
their work separately, the proportion 
is not essential, provided the pickle is 
strong enough. To prepare a stand- 
ard pickling liquid, place in a large 
kettle 8 gallons of pure soft cold 
water, to which add 14 to 16 pounds 
of pure salt, 4 to 6 ounces of saltpe- 
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“* Pour Over it the Pickling Liquid.” 


ter, about 6 pounds of good brown 
sugar, or about 3 pounds of the sugar 
and an equal bulk of good New Or- 
leans molasses. To which may be 
added 2 to 6 ounces of pure baking 
soda. Place the whole over a slow 
fire and bring to a boil with very gen- 
tle heat, removing the scum as it rises 
so as to have the liquid clear before 
it boils. After the pickle has been 
clarified, remove from the fire. Cover 
to keep out the dust and let stand 
until it becomes cold. 

To Pack Meat.—Scald thoroughly 
the inside of the tubs or barrels by 
pouring into them boiling water ané 
washing down the sides with a swab 
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of clean cloth tied to the end of a 
stick or clean mop handle.. Cover the 
bottom of the cask with common salt 
34 inch or more in depth. Pack the 
meat in layers as tightly as possible 
with common salt sprinkled between 
them and, when packed, pour over 
it the cold pickling liquid through 
cheese cloth until the barrel is full. 
Place on top a loose cover of wood, 
previously scalded, small enough to 
slip inside of the barrel and rest on 
the meat. Lay on this a stone or 
other heavy weight, to keep it below 
the surface of the pickle, and be sure 
that the pickle does not evaporate so 
as to leave the meat exposed to the 
air. “Otherwise it will rust. The 
above is a general method to which 
the following favorite recipes may be 
_added to show the manner in which 
the proportions may be changed ac- 
cording to the experience of different 
individuals. But all of these are 
tested recipes. 

Pickle for Beef.—Dissolve in 8 gal- 
lons of soft water 20 pounds of 
coarse fine salt, 8 ounces of saltpeter, 
and 4 pounds of coarse brown sugar. 
Bring to a boil with very gentle heat, 
skimming constantly. This quantity 
is sufficient for one full barrel, or 200 
pounds of beef, if properly packed. 

Or prepare in a similar manner a 
pickle containing 14 pounds of coarse 
fine salt, 2 ounces of saltpeter, 2 
ounces of Cayenne pepper, 3 pints of 
New Orleans molasses, 2 pounds of 
brown sugar, and 12 gallons of soft 
water. 

Or 10 pounds of salt, 1 ounce of 
saltpeter, 2 pounds of brown sugar, 
and 6 gallons of soft water. 

Or 12 pounds of salt, 4 pounds of 
brown sugar, 4 ounces of saltpeter, 8 
gallons of soft water, and 4 ounces 
of potash. 

Or 2 quarts of coarse fine salt 33 
quarts of molasses, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
saltpeter, and 8 gallons of soft water. 

Pickle for Beef—Any of the above 
pickles may be used. 

Or for a full barrel of beef, or 200 
pounds, dissolve in 8 gallons of pure 
soft water 10 ounces of coarse fine 
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salt, 4 ounces of saltpeter, 3 pints of 
New Orleans molasses, and 2 pounds 
of brown sugar. Place over a slow 
fire and bring to a boil, skimming 
constantly. 

Or 15 pounds of salt, 2 pounds of 
sugar, 6 ounces of saltpeter, and 2 
ounces of baking soda in 8 gallons of. 
soft water. 

Salting Meat.—Another method of 
curing meat is to rub or pack it with 
a mixture of salt; sugar, and salt- 
peter, but without water, thus allow- 
ing the meat to form a brine by 
means of its own juices. If the brine 
which forms is allowed to drain from 
the meat, it is said to be dry-salted. 
Or if the meat is packed in a tight 
receptacle, and the brine is allowed 
to remain over it, it is said to be wet- 
salted. 

To salt beef or pork, first remove 
all bones. Rub the pieces, especially 
the cut surfaces, with a mixture of 
1 pound of salt, 1 ounce of saltpeter, 
and 1 ounce of sugar. Use pressure 
enough to rub the salt thoroughly 
into the grain of the meat. Let stand 
24 to 48 hours. Again rub with the 
same mixture, sprinkling common salt 
‘freely between the layers. Cover also 
the top thickly with salt, and put 
over all a heavy weight—the heavier 
the better. 

Or for 4 a barrel, or 100 pounds of 
beef, prepare a mixture of 4 quarts 
of coarse fine salt, 4 pounds of brown 
sugar, and 4 ounces of saltpeter. 
Rub thoroughly into the meat. Let 
stand 48 hours to drain, turning oc- 
casionally, and pack in layers under 
a heavy weight, sprinkling the above 
mixture between but without the ad- 
dition of water. If a scum rises it 
should be taken off with a skimmer 
and a little fine salt sprinkled over 
the surface. 

Or for the same quantity of beef, 
prepare a mixture of 6 quarts of 
coarse fine salt, 4 pounds of light 
“A” or coffee sugar, 6 ounces of 
soda, and 4 ounces of saltpeter. Cure 
in all respects as above. 

Rusty or Tainted Meat.—If meat 
has been properly drained to free it 
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from blood, the pickle boiled and 


clarified, the barrels scalded, and the 
meat kept under the pickle by means 
of a suitable weight, it should keep 
indefinitely. But it is quite custo- 
mary, as a precaution, to pour off the 
pickling liquid on the approach of 
summer, say in April, in temperate 
_ climates. Again bring it to a boil, 
with the addition of about 3} pound 
of salt to each gallon of pickling 
liquid, and when cold, once more pour 
it over the meat through a cheese- 
cloth strainer. But this is said to 
harden the beef and injure its flavor. 
It is believed that if the meat is prop- 
erly cured, this will not usually be 
found necessary. 
_ If the meat should become tainted, 
pour off the tainted pickle and dis- 
card it. Rinse the meat with clear 
water and wash out the barrel with 
a strong solution of lime water or 
wood ashes. If the barrel is much 
tainted, it may be well to fill it with 
this solution and let stand overnight. 
Afterwards scald with boiling water. 

Rub the meat in a mixture of salt- 
peter and sugar, and pack it between 
layers of charcoal. Finally, pour over 
it fresh pickling liquid, prepared as 
above, strong enough to float an egg. 

Or mix 12 pounds of powdered 
charcoal, 10 pounds of common salt, 
and 4 pounds of saltpeter. Cover the 
bottom of the cask with a layer of 
this mixture, rub each piece with the 
same, and sprinkle it freely between 
the layers of meat. By either of 
these methods all traces of taint can 
be removed. The charcoal can be 
rinsed off with clear water. 

Red Pickling Liquid for Meat.— 
To impart a fine red color to meat 
and to improve its flavor, dissolve in 
8 gallons of pure soft water 8 pounds 
of bay salt, 8 pounds of common salt, 
6 pounds of brown sugar, 1 pound 
of saltpeter, 8 ounces of bruised pi- 
mento, 5 ounces of bruised black pep- 
per, and 2 ounces of grated nutmeg. 

To Improve Corned Beef. — The 
quality of corned beef can be im- 
proved by immersing the pieces for 
half a minute by the watch, in boil- 


ing water before pickling. This is in 
accordance with the well-known prac- 
tice of immersing beef that is to be 
boiled for the table in hot water in 
order to harden the surface, and 
cause the meat to retain its natural 
juices. Similarly this method tends 


to make corned beef more tender and 


juicy than otherwise. To effect this 
result first drain the meat to free it 
from blood, rinse it in clear water. 
Bring to a boil a solution of 2 ounces 
of saltpeter in 4 gallons of water and 
with a large fork having a long 
wooden handle, or a piece of wire 
having a hook at the end, immerse 
the pieces of meat for half a minute 
each in the boiling solution. 

Or the same result may be ob- 
tained by pouring the pickling liquid 
while scalding hot over the meat; but 
the former method is to be preferred. 


CURING HAMS, 
BACON 


TONGUES, AND 


Pickling Mutton Hams.—First rub 
the hams with a mixture of 1 pound 
of salt, 1 ounce of saltpeter, and 1 
ounce of sugar. Hang up for 24 or 
48 hours to drain. Cover with a so- 
lution of about 4 pound of salt to 2 
gallons of water, and let stand for 2 
or 3 weeks. Pack closely in tubs or 
barreis and for each 3 barrel, or 100 
pounds, prepare a pickle by dissoly- 
ing 6 pounds of coarse fine salt, 2 
ounces of saltpeter, 2 ounces of soda, 
1 pint of molasses, and 1 pound of 
brown sugar in 6 gallons of pure soft 
water. 

Pickling Tongues. — After trim- 
ming off the roots, with the exception 
of a little of the fat, rub the cut sur- 
face with a mixture of 1 pound of 
salt and 1 ounce of saltpeter. Sprin- 
kle with the same and let drain for 
48 hours. Now prepare a pickle by 
dissolving in 1 gallon of soft water 
24 pounds of bay salt, 2 ounces of 
saltpeter, and 1 pound of brown 
sugar. Bring to a boil over a slow 
fire, skimming constantly, and im- 
merse the tongues in this. 

Or mix 1 tablespoonful of salt, 1 
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tablespoonful of brown sugar and 2 : 


tablespoonfuls of saltpeter to each 
tongue. Rub this well into the 
tongues twice a day for a week and 
let them stand in the brine. At the 
end of this time, add 1 additional ta- 
blespoonful of salt for each tongue 
and rub the pickle into them once a 
_ day for a week or 10 days. 

Curing Pork Hams.— Pork hams 
may be cured either by dry- or wet- 
salting or pickling. It is then custom- 
ary to smoke them, both to impart 
a smoky flavor and as a protection 
against insects. And they may be 
further protected by wrapping or 
sealing in cloth or paper cases. 

To dry-salt hams for smoking, but 
without pickle, which is the English 
method, rub the fleshy parts thor- 
oughly each day with fine table salt 
and hang up the hams for 3 or 4 days 
where they can drain. On the fourth 
day, rub well into the hams, using 
plenty of “elbow grease,” a mixture 
of 1 pound of common salt, 1 pound 
of bay salt, 4 ounces of saltpeter, and 
4 pound of brown sugar. Lay the 
hams on a board or shelf, rind side 
down,, and each day apply to the 
fleshy side with a soft brush, a mix- 
ture of 1 pound of brown sugar and 
1 pound of molasses. At the end of 
a fortnight, smoke with hickory wood 
or corncobs. 

Or for each 100 pounds of pork, 
mix 14 ounces of saltpeter, 1 ounce of 
black pepper, 5 ounces of brown 
sugar and 1 quart of common or bay 
salt. Add just enough hot water to 
dissolve. Mix all together and rub 
thoroughly into the meat. A wom- 
an’s hands are not heavy enough to 
do this work properly. It is advisable 
to take out the bone and rub the in- 
side of the ham where the bone is re- 
moved in the same manner. But if 
this is not done, the bone may be 
loosened slightly with a knife and the 
mixture forced into the cut for a few 
inches. Lay the hams with the fleshy 
side up and rub them over with this 
mixture every day for 10 days or 2 
weeks, after which smoke them with 
hickory chips or corncobs, 
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Or for a wet-salting process, mix 
1 pound of common salt, 1 pound of 
bay ,salt, 3 ounces of saltpeter, and 3 
pound of brown sugar. Dissolve the 
saltpeter in a little boiling water, 
using no more than is necessary to 
dissolve it. Mix the other ingredients 
and rub the whole thoroughly into 
the fleshy side of the ham. Place 
them in a firkin or other tight recep- 
tacle and add for each ham 2 table- 
spoonfuls of pure vinegar. Each day 
turn the hams, and rub the brine into 
them thoroughly for a week or 10 
days. Then let stand 3 or 4 days in 
the pickle, basting them occasionally 
with a large wooden spoon. 

Or for each ham of 16 or 18 pounds’ 
weight, mix 2 tablespoonfuls of salt- 
peter, and 4 ounces of brown sugar 
and rub it thoroughly into the fleshy 
side. After which -cover the fleshy 
side with a layer of fine salt 4 inch 
thick, and lay the hams down in the 
tubs for 4 or 5 weeks. 

Or mix 1 pound of bay salt, 4 
pound of saltpeter, 4 pound of com- 
mon salt, and 4 pound of brown 
sugar. Heat to dryness, and rub 
well into the fleshy side of the ham. 
Lay it in a tub, barrel, or firkin, 
the rind side down. Cover the fleshy 
parts with a layer of this mixture 
and each day turn the hams, and 
rub the brine into them for a week 
or 10 days. Afterwards let stand for 
a month basting the pickle over them 
daily with a large wooden spoon. 
Hang up to dry for 2 or 3 days and 
smoke, 

Or protect against insects, and 
store without smoking. A small ham 
will require about 2 weeks, and a 
large one 3 to 4 weeks to cure by the 
above method. A tongue will require 
about 12 days. They may then be 
used at once without drying, or may 
be dried and smoked. 

Or if the weather is hot, and the 
hams show signs of rusting, make 
a pickle of common salt and water 
strong enough to float an 8B and 
pour it over them. 

Or to pickle pork hares first rub 
them with a mixture of 1 pound of 
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pure salt and 1 ounce of saltpeter. 
Sprinkle with same and let them 
drain on slats for 48 hours. Rub into 
each ham a mixture of 4 teaspoonful 
of saltpeter, 4 teaspoonful of brown 
sugar, and 1 salt spoon of Cayenne 
pepper. Scald a suitable tub or bar- 
rel. Cover the bottom with a layer 
of pure salt. Pack the hams in this, 
rind side down, sprinkling salt freely 
over the fleshy side of each, and let 
stand for a week. Prepare a pick- 
ling liquid by dissolving in 6 gallons 
of soft water 10 pounds of salt, 4 
pounds of brown sugar, 4 ounces 
of saltpeter, and 2 ounces of soda. 
Bring to a boil with very gentle heat, 
skimming constantly. Set aside until 
cool, and pour into the cask through 
a cheese-cloth strainer. The hams 
should remain in this pickle from 6 
weeks to 3 months, according to their 
size. 

Or for 100 pounds of meat, dissolve 
in 4 gallons of soft water, 8 pounds 
of coarse fine salt, 1 ounce of baking 
soda, 2 ounces of saltpeter, and 2 
pounds of brown sugar. Prepare in 
all respects as above. 

Or for 100 pounds of meat, dissolve 
in 4 gallons of soft water 7 pounds 
of coarse fine salt, 2} pounds of 
brown sugar, 2 ounces of saltpeter, 
and 2 ounces of soda. Immerse the 
hams and pickle for 2 or 3 months, 
according to their size. 

Or rub the hams with a mixture of 
1 pound of salt, 1 ounce of saltpeter, 
and let drain 3 or 4 days. Immerse 
in brine strong enough to float an 
egg, and for each 4 barrel or 100 
pounds of meat, add 2 quarts of mo- 
lasses, 4 ounces of saltpeter, 2 ounces 
of baking soda, and pickle 6 to 8 
weeks. 

Smoking Pork Hams.—Remove the 
hams from the pickling liquid and 
hang them up to drain and dry. 
When they have drained sufficiently, 
wipe them carefully with a sponge or 
clean cloth, and rub thoroughly into 
the fleshy side a mixture of equal 
parts of Cayenne and black pepper, 
especially about the bone and hock. 
This will prevent flies lighting upon 


\ 


them. Now sew up each ham in a 
bag of cheese cloth or scrim to pro- 
tect it from soot, and hang up in the 
smoke house under a barrel or any 
suitable receptacle and smoke—the 
longer the better. Chips or sawdust 
from hickory or beech wood or corn- 
cobs are the most suitable fuel with 
which to smoke hams. After being 
lighted they must be kept smoldering 
by sprinkling them lightly with water 
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whenever they commence to blaze. 
And the process may be continued 
for 8 or 10 hours or for several weeks, 
according to convenience or the qual- 
ity desired. Some persons who burn 
wood exclusively as fuel, smoke hams 
by sewing them up in a coarse cloth 
and hanging them up in the chimney, 
but this method is not suitable if 
coal is used as fuel in any part of 
the house. When hams are smoked 
properly the pyroligneous acid of the 
smoke permeates the meat. It also 
dries slowly at the same time. Quick 
smoking merely coats the outside of 
the ham, but does not penetrate its 
fiber. 

Or an imitation of smoking may 
be had by immersing the ham in di- 
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luted pyroligneous acid for 2 or 3 
hours, or giving it 2 or 3 coatings 
with a brush. But this method tends 
to harden and toughen the meat and 
is therefore not to be recommended 
for domestic use. 

To Store Smoked Ham.—After re- 
moving hams from the smoke house, 
they may be rinsed in cold water, or 
better still, immersed for 2 or 3 min- 
utes in boiling water, the effect of 
which is to cover them with a coating 
of grease and also to kill any germs 
or eggs of insects that may be pres- 
ent. Next, coat them with flour paste 
prepared by rubbing up 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of flour in a little cold water, 
bringing to a boil, and stirring in 1 
teaspoonful or more of Cayenne pep- 
per. Cover the hams thickly with 
this paste by means of a soft brush, 
and hang them up in the direct sun- 
light until the paste dries. When 
dry, sew them up in coarse cloth, and 
give the cloth a coating of shellac or 
other varnish. 

Or suspend them in a loose bag 
surrounded by finely chopped straw 
to the thickness of 2 or 3 inches. 

Or place them in ordinary paper 
flour sacks. Tie tightly to exclude 
the air and insects and hang up in a 
cool, dark, well-ventilated place. 

Or wrap each ham in ordinary 
brown butcher’s wrapping paper, seal 
with paste containing Cayenne pep- 
per, and tie with twine. Pack in 
packing cases or barrels in finely 
chopped straw. A coating of pyro- 
ligneous acid, if carefully applied, so 
as to cover the entire surface and 
penetrate all crevices, will effectually 
prevent contamination of insects. 

Curing Bacon. — The process of 
curing bacon is similar to dry-smok- 
ing pork hams. Rub the flitches of 
bacon with I ounce of common salt, 
1 ounce of saltpeter, and 1 ounce of 
brown sugar. Lay them on slats or 
slanting boards to drain for 48 hours, 
turning frequently. Next lay the 
flitches in a deep dripping pan, and 
cover with the same mixture. Turn 
and rub the pickle into them 2 or 3 
times a day for a week or 10 days. 
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Let stand in the pickle for about 3 
weeks in all, basting them frequently 
with a large wooden spoon. Remove 
and smoke as for hams. Place in 
paper flour sacks and tie tightly to 
exclude the air and preserve from 
insects. : 


MAKING AND KEEPING SAUSAGE 


Sausage.— Fresh pork, beef, and 
other meats may be preserved in the 
same manner as sausage meat by 
seasoning them highly with spices 
and packing them in air-tight cases, 
or in earthenware or other tight re- 
ceptacles, and running over them a 
layer of melted lard or tallow to ex- 
clude the air. 

Intestine Cases for Sausage. — 
Remove from the pig’s intestines 
the loose fat and outer membranes. 
Turn them inside out and cleanse 
them thoroughly in borax water. 
Bleach by letting them soak for 24 
hours or more in water containing 1 
ounce of chloride of lime to the gal- 
lon. Rinse thoroughly in clear soft 
water and scrape or tear off a part 
of the inner lining until they are as 
thin as may be without tearing or 
puncturing them. Finally, wash them 
thoroughly several times in warm 
water. 

Seasoning for Sausage.—Salt, pep- 
per, and sage, according to taste, 
are ordinarily used for seasoning 
sausage. Summer savory is also fre- 
quently used, and other spices, as all- 
spice, cloves, ginger, etc., are some- 
times recommended. But, as a rule, 
salt, pepper, and sage are sufficient, 
and will be preferred by most per- 
sons. The proportion of seasoning 
recommended varies and it is a good 
plan in mixing sausage meat, to fry 
a little of the meat after seasoning 
and add more of the ground meat or 
seasoning, as desired, until the flavor 
is satisfactory. The following are all 
tested recipes, and by comparison, a 
selection may be made according to 
whether it is desired to have the sau- 
sage highly seasoned or not: 

For 10 pounds of ground sausage 
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meat, use 4 ounces of salt, + ounce of 
pepper, and ~ ounce of sage. 

Or for the same quantity, 5 table- 
spoonfuls of sage, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
salt, and 2 tablespoonfuls of pepper. 

Or for each pound of meat, 1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful of salt, 1 of pepper, 
and 1 of sage, with the addition to 
each 3 pounds of meat, if desired, 1 
teaspoonful each of allspice, ginger, 
and summer savory. 

Or for over 25 pounds of meat, 12 
ounces of salt, 2 ounces of sage, and 
2 ounces of pepper. 

Or for 10 pounds of meat, 4 ounces 
of salt, 1 ounce of sage, and 1 ounce 
of pepper. 

Grinding Sausage Meat. — The 
trimmings of the hog’s carcass are 
ordinarily ground into sausage meat, 
the proportion of fat and lean being 
varied according to taste. Some pre- 
fer 4 fat meat to 3 lean. Others 4 
fat to 2 lean. 

To Prepare Sausage.—To prepare 
good sausage, it is desirable to have 
a sausage grinder or suitable meat 
cutter, although the sausage meat can 
be chopped in a wooden tray with a 


“A Coat of Melted Lard.” 


chopping knife or on a block by 
means of a heavy knife or cleaver. It 
will be found easier in mixing the 
spices thoroughly into the meat to 
dry and pulverize them as finely as 
possible, cut the meat into rather 
small pieces and sprinkle the spices 


over it before it is ground. It will 
thus become thoroughly incorporated 
with the meat in grinding. The sau- 
sage grinder is ordinarily fitted with 
a device for filling the cases. If link 
sausage is to be made, care must be 
taken not to fill the sausage cases too 
full, but to pinch and twist them at 
intervals to make them link properly. 

Or sausages may be packed in 
cases of muslin or other clean white 
goods about 23 or 3 inches thick, 
forced in by means of a clean round 
stick of hard wood, laid down in jars, 
and covered with brine or melted lard. 

Or the cloth cases may be dipped 
in melted lard and hung up to dry, 
care being taken that they have a uni- 
form coating of lard to exclude the 
air. 

Or the sausage meat may be laid 
down in earthenware pans 4 or 5 
inches deep, and a coat of melted 
lard 4+ to 4 inch deep poured over 
them to exclude the air. As long as 
the coating of lard is not broken, the 
sausage meat will keep indefinitely. 
Or if the dish is not too large, it will 
usually keep after being opened un- 
til required for family use. Or after 
slices have been removed for use, the 
open end can be covered with a coat- 
ing of melted lard until more is 
needed. 

Or large earthenware jars may be 
used for this purpose, although, in 
most cases, they are not as convenient. 

To Improve Sausage Meat.—The 
addition of about yy by weight of 
ground beef to pork sausage, is pre- 
ferred by many, as it makes the sau- 
sage less greasy and firmer in tex- 
ture. 

Or for immediate use, powdered 
bread crumbs at the same rate may 
be added for this purpose. But this 
should not be used if the sausage 
meat is to be laid down for a long 
time as it will not keep so well. 

Bologna Sausage. — The so-called 
bologna sausage is a mixture of ap- 
proximately equal parts of pork and 
beef or other meats highly seasoned 
and packed in large cases, 3 to 6 
inches in diameter, obtained from the 
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intestines of beeves. The following 
mixtures are recommended: 

Grind up together in a sausage ma- 
chine or meat cutter 4 pounds of beef 
and 2 pounds of pork free from fat 
or gristle, to which add 6 pounds of 
fresh fat pork cut in thin strips and 
chopped on a block by means of a 
heavy knife or cleaver into pieces 
about 4 of an inch square or less. 
Season this quantity with 8 ounces of 
salt, 4 ounce of saltpeter, 8 ounces of 
coffee sugar, and 4 ounce of bruised 
pimento. To exclude the air, the 
cases must be packed with as much 
pressure as they will stand without 
bursting, and this may be done by 
tying them at the bottom and press- 
ing in the meat with a round block 
of wood or pestle, nearly but not 
quite large enough to fill the inside 
oteathes cases) If thes meats is) not 
packed ‘tightly enough, the sausage 
will not keep. 

Rub the outside of the cases with 
salt butter. Tie them tightly at both 
ends and hang up to dry for 3 weeks, 
then smoke as for hams or bacon. 

Or cut into small pieces an inch or 
two square 3 pounds of pork, 14 
pounds of beef free from fat or 
gristle, and 1 pound of clean fresh 
beef suet. Sprinkle with a mixture 
of spices consisting of 3 ounces of 
salt, 3 tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, 2 teaspoonfuls of Cayenne, 1 tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and allspice, 
and a small onion chopped fine. If 
the meat cutter is coarse, run through 
a second time and pack tightly in 
cases 4 or 5 inches in diameter. Knot 
both ends and cover with strong 
brine for a week or 10 days. Change 
the brine and let stand another week. 
After which dry and smoke them as 
for hams or bacon. Rub the cases 
with butter and store them in a cool 
dark place. 

Mixed Sausage. — Cut in small 
pieces equal parts of fat pork, lean 
pork, lean veal, and beef suet. For 
each 6 pounds of meat add the rind 
of a lemon grated, a small nutmeg 
grated, 4 ounce of powdered sage, 2 
teaspoonfuls of butter, 4 teaspoonfuls 
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of salt, and 1 teaspoonful of summer 
savory. Pack in cases or lay down 
in jars and cover with lard. 

Beef Sausage.—In summer, when 
fresh pork is not obtainable, raw beef 
may be ground up with beef suet in 
the proportion of about 1 part of 
suet, 2 parts of lean beef, and the 
whole seasoned with 1 teaspoonful 
each of pepper, salt, sage, and sum- 
mer savory ground through the meat 
cutter or sausage grinder, and made 
into cakes to be fried, or laid down 
in earthenware pans under a coating 
of lard until required for use. 

Pickled Tripe—Hmpty the paunch 
by turning it wrong side out, taking 
care not to let any of the contents 
get on the outside. Rinse with cold 
water. Tie or sew up the openings 
tightly with strong cord so that the 
lime water cannot get inside, and im- 
merse it in a tub of cold fresh slaked 
lime about as thick as whitewash. 
Let it stand 15 or 20 minutes, or until 
the dark outside skin is loosened 
and can be readily pulled off. Pass 
through 3 or 4 rinsing waters. Tack 
up on a board and with a dull knife 
scrape off the dark surface until it 
looks clean and has no offensive odor. 
Soak for half an hour in hot water, 
then scrape with a dull knife and re- 
peat until perfectly white and clean. 
Immerse in strong brine and let 
stand 3 or 4 days, changing the 
water each day. Cut into pieces a 
foot long and 6 inches wide, and im- 
merse in buttermilk for 3 or 4 days 
to whiten. Rinse and lay down in a 
suitable cask. Cover with pure white 
wine or cider vinegar, or spiced pic- 
kling liquid as preferred. 


PRESERVATION OF COOKED MEAT 


In addition to the preservation of 
fresh meat in various ways, cooked 
or partially cooked meats may be 
preserved for considerable periods of 
time by canning or taking other 
means to exclude the air. Meats to 
be canned are first cut into suit- 
able pieces, boiled until tender and 
packed in glass jars surrounded by 
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boiling water. The meat jelly, or 
“aspic,” in which they have been 
cooked, is then seasoned to taste and 
poured over them, boiling hot, until 
the jar is filled to the brim, and they 
are then sealed while hot. The addi- 
tion of the aspic, which is, of course, 
melted when the cans are sealed, but 
which solidifies on cooling, not only 
assists in preserving the meat, but 
also improves its flavor. 

Or suitable tin cans may be used. 
The cans, surrounded with hot water, 
are packed with the cooked meat, and 
the meat jelly poured over them. 
The cover is then soldered in place, 
a small hole is punctured in it and 
the water surrounding the can is 
boiled until steam escapes from the 
aperture. The opening is then closed 
with solder. The condensation of 
the steam inside the can on cool- 
ing produces a vacuum by which the 
sides of the can are made slightly 
concave. And if at any time this 
concavity disappears, or the sides of 
the can swell so as to become convex, 
it is a sure indication that the con- 
tents were not properly preserved and 
have become putrid. 

Or to preserve pork chops or sliced 
ham for summer frying, pickle fresh 
pork about 10 days or 2 weeks and 
fry it until about half done. 

Or remove the hams from the brine 
in April, slice, trim, and fry them 
until half done. Pack the chops or 
hams separately in solid layers in 
stone jars. Let them cool, and when 
entirely cold, pour over them their 
own fat with the addition of a little 
melted lard, so as to cover the sur- 
face with a layer 4 inch or more 
thick. Place over the top of the jar 
a layer of cotton batting. Put on the 
lid tightly and store in a eool place 
until required for use. After taking 
out a portion of the meat for use, re- 
melt the lard and pour back over the 
meat to exclude the air. Lamb or 
veal chops, beefsteak or sausage meat 
may be laid down in the same man- 
ner. 

Preserving Cooked Sausage.—Pack 
sausage in cases, or sausage meat, 


into a small crock or bean pot about 
§ full. Place in a baking oven and 
bake about fifteen minutes for each 
pound of sausage, i.e., for 6 pounds 
of sausage bake an hour and a half. 
Remove from the oven and set aside 
to cool. When cold, fill the crock 
with melted lard. Throw over the top — 
a layer of cotton batting, put on the 
lid, and store in a dark, cool place 
until required for use. 

Or fried sausage can be laid down 
in the same manner and coyered with 
its own grease. 

Or: for cooked bologna sausage, 
grind together 2 pounds each-of pork, 
bacon, beef, and veal free from fat or . 
gristle, and 2 pounds of beef suet. 
First cut in small pieces and sprinkle 
over it before grinding 4 ounces of 
salt, 6 tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, 1 tablespoonful of Cayenne, and 
pack tightly into beef cases 4 or 5 
inches in diameter. Form links about 
12 or 15 inches in length, tying at 
both ends. Prick the skins and boil 
for about an hour. Hang up to dry 
for 2 or 3 days and afterwards smoke 
with hickory wood or corncobs. 

Or grind up together with suitable 
seasoning equal quantities of ham, 
veal, or pork; or 4 pork and 2 beef. 
Cook and smoke as above. 

Potted Beef—Cut 3 pounds of lean 
beef into pieces weighing about 2 of 
a pound each and sprinkle over them 
a mixture of 4 pound of table salt 
and 4 ounce of powdered saltpeter. 
Let the beef lie in this pickle 2 or 3 
days, turning the pieces occasionally. 
Remove the meat from the pickle, 
place it in a stone jar or pan cov- 
ered, if convenient, with a little beef 
gravy or just enough cold water to 
prevent burning. Put an earthen- 
ware plate over it and bake in a 
slow oven for about 4 hours, or un- 
til the meat is very tender and falls 
away from the bones. Remove the 
meat from the gravy. Shred or chop 
it fine, moisten it with the gravy 
and pound it in a marble mortar or 
otherwise with a little fresh butter to 
a very fine paste. Season to taste 
with pepper, allspice, nutmeg, mace, 
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or cloves. Or add, if desired, Cay- 
enne, Tabasco, curry powder, or an- 
chovies, mustard, or other condiment, 
according to taste. Press tightly in 
small crocks or jars, or in fruit jars. 
When cold, pour over the tops of the 
jars melted lard or butter to a thick- 
ness of } inch, and cover with a layer 
of cotton batting tied tightly on any 
cover that will exclude the air. 

Pressed Beef.—Or select about 5 
pounds of cheap beef that would 
otherwise be too tough to cook, in- 
cluding about 2 of a pound of beef 
fat. Cover with a mixture of ? pound 
of salt and 34 ounce of saltpeter and 
let stand for a couple of days turn- 
ing it now and then, and rubbing 
brine into it. Rinse in clear water 
and boil until it falls from the bones, 
taking care that when boiled down, 
the gravy will be as thick as possible. 
Remove the beef from the gravy with 
a skimmer and chop fine. Allow the 
gravy to cool. Take off the cake of 
fat, and dissolve 4 ounce of gelatin 
in the gravy with gentle heat. Spice 
to taste. Stir in the chopped meat. 
Pack in jars under a weight and pour 
melted lard or butter over the top to 
the depth of 4 inch or more. If care- 
fully preserved from the air, this will 
keep for a considerable time at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and may be sliced 
and eaten cold without further cook- 
ing. 


TRYING OUT AND STORING LARD 


Lard.—The leaf fat which adheres 
to the ribs and belly of the hog make 
the so-called “leaf lard,’ which is of 
the best quality. Hence it is a good 
plan to try out the leaves separately. 
But any part of the hog fat not used 
for other purposes may be tried out 
to make an ordinary quality of lard. 
A set kettle, or other large kettle, 
held over a camp fire by means of 
a tripod out of doors on a clear, 
calm day, is the best utensil for this 
purpose. Cut the fat into small 
pieces 1 or 2 inches square, and add 
1 ounce of soda for each 25 pounds 
of meat. Stir frequently as soon as 
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the fat melts and the scraps begin to 
brown. Melt with very gentle heat, 
taking care not to allow the fat to 
smoke or burn. Toward the last, the 
lard must be stirred constantly to 
prevent burning. The lard will be 
done when the steam ceases to rise. 
When the scraps are brown and 
shriveled, throw in a little salt to set- 
tle the sediment, and strain through 
a cheese-cloth strainer into tubs or 
jars. Tie over the tops a layer of cot- 
ton batting to exclude the air. Lard 
will keep better in small jars than 
in large ones. Good lard should be 
white and solid without any offensive 
odor. Store in a cool, dry place. 
The lard from the intestines will not 
keep as well as leaf lard, hence 
should be rendered separately. It 
will keep better if soaked for 3 or 4 
days in strong brine changed each 
day. 

Bleaching Lard.—The addition of 
about 1 pint of boiled white lye from 
hickory ashes, strained through cheese 
cloth into the fat before boiling, tends 
to bleach it. 

Adulteration of Lard with Water. 
—The addition of 3 to 5 per cent 
mills of lime, allows about 25 per cent 
of water to be mixed with lard while 
cooling, thus greatly increasing its 
weight and volume. The presence of 
water may be perceived by the sput- 
tering made in melting the lard. 
Also, the water will collect in the bot- 
tom of the vessel and the lard will 
float on its surface. This test will 
often show that the purchaser is pay- 
ing for a considerable percentage of 
water instead of lard. 

Cod Fat.—The suet taken fromethe 
beef flank is called cod fat. It makes 
a much softer and better fat than 
the common suet. Obtain the best 
looking pieces of cod fat from the 
butcher, free them from veins or 
spots and melt with very gentle heat. 
Pour the melted suet into clear cold 
water, iced water, if convenient, to 
harden. Pour off the water, remove 
all dampness with a clean dry cloth. 
Wrap up the fat in waxed paper and 
store in a cool, dry place. 
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Cottolene. — This substitute for 
lard or suet consists of 6 parts cot- 
ton oil, 4 parts oleostearine. Melt to- 
gether with very gentle heat and run 
through a filter in jars. This is pre- 
ferred by many to animal fat, being 
purer as well as cheaper. 


PRESERVING, TESTING, AND PACK- 
ING EGGS 


Preservation of Eggs.—More hens’ 
eggs are laid during the months of 
March, April, May, and June than 
during the other 8 months of the 
year. Hence the bulk of the con- 
sumption of eggs during the fall and 
winter months is of eggs that are not 
fresh laid. The commercial method 
of preserving eggs is by means of 
cold storage in vaults kept at a tem- 
perature of 40° F. or less. Eggs are 
collected all over the United States 
and stored in the largest cities, 
whence they are distributed at whole- 
sale and often times sold in the win- 
ter months to farmers and others 
who keep hens, but who are not, at 
that season, getting enough eggs for 
their own consumption. The whole- 
sale market recognizes seventeen 
grades of eggs according to their size, 
weight, and freshness and the locali- 
ties from which they come. But the 
ordinary buyer of eggs is unable to 
distinguish among them, and often 
gets a very much cheaper grade of 
cold-storage egg than she pays for. 
Hence on all grounds, it is much 
better and cheaper for those who 
keep chickens to preserve, in the sea- 
son when eggs are plentiful, all that 
are not required for immediate use. 
If care is taken, eggs if perfectly 
fresh when preserved will be nearly, 
if not quite equal to new. But at 
all events, home-stored eggs, if prop- 
erly preserved, will be superior to 
cold-storage ones, which are often far 
from fresh when gathered and placed 
in storage. 

Testing Eggs.—Eggshells are por- 
ous or perforated right through by 
minute holes for the admission of air 
needed by the chick for breathing. 


Hence in time a part of the liquid 
contents of the egg evaporates. The 
white and yolk shrink and the result- 
ing emptied space is filled with air. 
This space is normally at the broad 
end, And this is the reason why, in 


“Look Through them at the Light.” 


storing eggs, the point should always 
be downward. To test eggs take a 
candle or electric light or lamp in an 
otherwise dark room and fit it with a 
ceandling chimney, which may be ob- 
tained at any poultry store or may 
be readily made from a piece of card- 
board. This is merely a cylinder of 
cardboard large enough to surround 
the candle or the lamp chimney, and 
having a tube inserted at right angles 
somewhat smaller in diameter than 
an ordinary egg, and about the level 
of the flame. Through this the egg 
can be observed against the light. 

To test eggs, hold each one up 
against the opening of this cylinder, 
broad end upward, and look through 
them at the light. If the contents do 
not fill the shell, the egg is not per- 
fectly fresh, and the larger the air 
space the older is the egg. The yolk 
should be perfectly clear and round 
in outline. If, besides the air space, 
there is a dark haze or cloud in the 
egg, it has become spoiled. If the 
cloud contains a black spot, the egg 
is bad. All storage eggs show some 
shrinkage, and eggs shipped by 
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freight from distant points to a 
wholesale market, will shrink on the 
way even if not afterwards preserved 
in cold storage. 

Methods of Preserving Eggs.—The 
object to be secured in preserving 
eggs is to prevent the evaporation of 
their contents, and thus prevent the 
air coming in to fill the space. This 
may be accomplished by any method 
of filling the pores of the shell so as 
to effectually prevent the passage of 
air. Among the substances recom- 
mended for this purpose are mucilage 
made of gum arabic or gum traga- 
canth dissolved in water; albumen, or 
the white of egg; collodion, linseed 
oil, paraffin; shellac, or other varnish; 
saltpeter, lard, sugar sirup; finely 
powdered gypsum, or plaster of Paris, 
dry salt, and various solutions, as 
lime, soda, saltpeter, salt, etc., in 
water. 

As the object of all these methods 
is the same, it becomes merely a ques- 
tion of selecting whatever substance 
is most readily obtainable and what- 
ever method is most convenient under 
the circumstances. Hence to preserve 
eggs, dissolve with gentle heat 1 
ounce of gum arabic or gum traga- 
canth in 1 pint of water, and if too 
thick, thin with boiling water to the 
consistency of common mucilage. Re- 
move the mucilage from the fire, al- 
low it to cool and apply it with a soft 
brush. Have at hand large sheets of 
blotting paper or a bed of dry sand 
on which to rest the eggs while the 
mucilage is drying. If laid on wood 
or any other hard substance, the 
mucilage will cause them to stick and 
they cannot be removed without chip- 
ping the shell. After laying down 
the eggs take care to cover the fin- 
ger marks where the egg was held. 
When dry, pack, with the small ends 
down, in pails, tubs, or cases in dry 
bran, meal, or flour. Do not use salt 
with gum arabic or tragacanth as, 
by attracting moisture, it may cause 
them to dissolve. If a little of the 
blotting paper or sand adheres to the 
egg it will do no harm. When the 
eggs are required for use, the muci- 
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lage can be removed with cold water, 
taking any foreign substances with it. 

Or beat up the white of an egg 
with a saltspoonful of salt, and apply 
in the same manner. 

Or apply shellac or copal varnish. 

Or apply by the same method a 
thick coating of collodion dissolved 
in alcohol, or a coating of paraffin or 
of linseed oil. 

Or place in th’; palm of the hand a 
little salt butte or pure salted lard, 
and turn the egg about until every 
portion of tke surface } as been cov- 
ered with the grease. Tl us a small 
amount of lard or } atter will cover 
a large number of eggs. Pack with 
the small ends down in bran or other 
substance as described above. 

Or pack eggs, greased with salted 
lard or butter, between layers of 
common salt. Take care to store in 
a perfectly dry, well-ventilated place — 
where the eggs will not freeze. Eggs 
thus stored can be preserved for sev- 
eral months. 

Or for home use, dip the egg for 
10 or 20 seconds into boiling water. 
This forms a thin coating of albumen 
inside of the shell that partially closes 
the pores. Remove from the boiling 
water and dip into a thin sugar 
sirnp made by dissolving 5 pounds 
of brown sugar in a gallon of water, 
and set aside to dry. Small quanti- 
ties of eggs may be dipped in these 
liquids by means of a colander or 
suspended in a wire or wicker basket. 
But take care to shake them slightly 
so that every part of the shell will be 
exposed to the solutions. When dry, 
pack as above. 

Or to preserve eggs for a longer 
period of time, they may be immersed 
in a solution of lime with other sub- 
stances, in water. The celebrated 
English patent of Jayne consisted in 
slaking fresh stone lime in a wooden 
tub or barrel with just enough water 
to dissolve it, and afterwards thin- 
ning with cold water to a point that 
will just float a fresh egg. Then, for 
each bushel of lime, stir in 2 pounds 
of salt and 4 pound of cream of tar- 
tar. Immerse the eggs and keep them 
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below the surface by means of a 
floating cover of wood weighted just 
enough to rest upon the eggs without 
crushing them. 

Or for a small quantity of eggs, the 
same recipe would require about 1 
ounce of salt, + ounce of cream of 
tartar, and 1 quart of lime. 

Or a standard American recipe 
consists in packing the eggs with the 
small ends down, in a crock or firkin, 
and covering them with a cold solu- 
tion of 1 pound of lime, 2 ounces of 
salt, and 4 ounce of saltpeter, dis- 
solved by stirring in boiling water 
and allowed to stand overnight be- 
fore using. 

Or to 3 gallons of water, add 1 
pint of fresh slaked lime, 4 pint of 
common salt, and 2 ounces of salt- 
peter. 

Or a more elaborate recipe calls 
for 4 pounds of fresh stone lime to 
be slaked in 12 gallons of water. Stir 
in 2 pounds of salt and let stand for 
24 hours. Decant the pure lime water 
’ without disturbing the sediment. Dis- 
solve separately in one gallon of 
boiling water 24 ounces of soda, 24 
ounces of cream of tartar, 24 ounces 
of saltpeter, 24 ounces of borax, and 
1 ounce of alum. Mix this solution 
with 10 gallons of the pure lime wa- 
ter. Pack the eggs, point down, in 
suitable tubs or casks, and cover with 
this liquid. They must be kept be- 
low the surface by means of a cloth 
or wooden cover and suitable weights. 
This quantity is sufficient for about 
75 dozen eggs. The same proportions 
may be observed for smaller quan- 
tities. 

Or pack the eggs in stone crocks, 
points down, and pour over them 
melted lard as cool as it will blow, or 
just before it sets, and allow it to 
harden ‘about them. 

Packing Eggs.—To pack eggs for 
transportation, layers of newspaper 
or any soft, cheap paper that may be 
available will be found safer than 
oats or bran. Crumple a number of 
newspapers, and lay them in the bot- 
tom of the box or basket, and bring 
them up well around the sides. Pack 


the eggs close together so that they 
cannot roll against each other. Lay 
over them 2 or 3 thicknesses of paper, 
on this another layer of eggs, and so 
on. Throw over the top 2 or 3 thick- 
nesses of coarse burlap and fasten it 
around the outside of the package 
with cord. Eggs packed in this way 
in a clothes basket may be driven 
in a wagon over the roughest roads 
without breaking. 

Or to pack for market, obtain an 
egg case, manufactured for this pur- 
pose, which will serve as a model for 
making cases at home. Or they can 
be made at trifling expense by the 
local carpenter. It will be found that 
the cost of these cases will be more 
than repaid in convenience and in 
preventing breakage. 

Pickling Eggs.—Prepare a spiced 
pickling liquid the same as for spiced 
cucumber or other pickles. 

Or boil in a cheese-cloth bag for 
15 or 20 minutes in 1 quart of white 
wine or pure cider vinegar, 1 ounce 
of raw ginger, 1 ounce of allspice, 2 
blades of mace, 1 ounce of pepper, 1 
ounce of salt, 3 or 4 cloves of garlic, 
and 1 ounce of mustard seed. Boil 
for this quantity of pickle, a dozen 
eggs for 10 minutes. Place to cool 
in a pan of cold water. Remove the 
shells, pack them in a crock, and 
when perfectly cold, pour the pic- 
kling liquid over them. Lay over the 
top a folded cloth to keep the eggs 
under the pickling liquid, and tie 
over the top of the jar a thickness of 
cotton batting. They will be ready 
to use in about 4 weeks. 

Dried Eggs.—Break any quantity 
of eggs in a suitable receptacle, and 
beat them well with an egg beater. 
Spread out in a thin layer on a clean 
earthenware platter, and let them dry 
into a paste. Pack closely in glass 
jars and seal. 

Or pour the beaten eggs into glass 
jars and set the jar in a pan of hot 
water at about a temperature of 125° 
F. until the moisture is evaporated 
and the egg becomes hard. Seal un- 
til required for use. They can then 
be dissolved with about 3 times their 
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be very numerous. 
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own bulk of cold water, and beaten 


up together, when they will be found 


to have retained much of their origi- 
nal flavor. 


STORING AND PRESERVING VEGE- 
TABLES, FRUIT, NUTS, AND HERBS 


Conditions that cause vegetables to 
decay are moisture and heat, or fre- 
quent and extreme changes of tem- 
perature, as alternate freezing and 
thawing. These conditions are also 
favorable to the attacks of insects. 
Cold storage in a dry vault, with a 
temperature near or below the freez- 
ing point, is, of course, the best 
method. Coédperative cold storage 
plants, both large and small, the bene- 
fits of which may be shared by a 
group of neighbors or an entire com- 
munity, are likely in time to come to 
But if cold stor- 
age is out of the question, a cool, dry 
place, where the temperature is likely 
to be as even as possible, should be 
sought for most vegetables. 

Vegetable Pits—To preserve root 
crops—as beets, turnips, and par- 
snips, also cabbages—dig a trench on 
the north side of a sandy slope or 
ridge where the drainage is as per- 
fect as possible, so that after a storm 
no water will stand in the trench. 
Dig a trench two or three feet deep 
about the same in width, and any 
desired length. Pack the vegetables 
carefully in this. Pile them up in a 
pyramid like the ridge of the roof of 
a house. Cover with a layer about a 
foot thick of meadow hay or straw 
and throw enough earth lightly over 
the straw to keep it in place. After 
the first frosts in the fall cover with 
a layer of earth 5 or 6 inches thick, 
and in the latter part of November 
or about the Ist of December, cover 
solidly with earth to the depth of a 
foot or more. Remove the vegetables 
from one end as required for use and 
cover the opening with hay or straw 
and keep it in place with boards, or 
shovel snow over it. 

Ventilate these pits by means of 
6-inch tile drains or square boxes of 
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6-inch boards nailed together. Insert 
these ventilators at intervals of 25 or 
50 feet in large pits and plug the 
opening with loose straw to keep out 
the frost. Otherwise there is danger 
of decay from moisture in the event 
of an early thaw. 

Or pull root crops, as_ turnips, 
beets, and the like on a hot, dry day 
and let them lie in the sun until all 
dirt can be shaken from the roots. 
Twist off the tops, leaving the tap 
root on. Pack them in clean, dry 
barrels or bins and fill with fine dry 
sand or road dust, shaking it down — 
around them until the box or barrel 
is full. Root crops should not be 
packed on the floors of cellars, as 
dampness is likely to cause them tc 
decay and furnish breeding places 
for bacteria that cause filth diseases. 

To Keep Celery.—In the latter part 
of October dig a trench 18 inches deep 
and 12 to 15 inches wide on a dry, 
well-drained ridge. Loosen the earth 
about the roots of the celery and 
draw out the stalks without shaking 
off the soil that adheres to them. 
Stand them upright close together in 
the trench inclining slightly toward 
the middle, and draw the earth 
around them up to the tips. Cover 
with a thick layer of leaves, straw, 
or meadow hay, put a board across 
the top and weight with stones or 
otherwise. If there is any danger of 
standing water from rains or melt- 
ing snow, in winter, dig a ditch 
deeper than the celery trench for 
drainage. 

Vegetable Cellar. — To preserve 
small quantities of vegetables for do- 
mestic use, sink a half hogshead, cask, 
or large dry-goods box about two- 
thirds of its depth into the ground 
and slope the earth around it on all 
sides to the top. Knock the: bottom 
out, and line the space with loose brick 
laid on the earth side by side or with 
a layer of loose stone. Fit it with a 
water-tight cover coming down over 
the edge. 

Pack in this such vegetables as cab- 
bage, celery, beets, turnips, etc. They 
will keep fresh all winter. 
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When cold weather comes on, throw 
over the top a large bag of burlap or 
potato sacking made like a mattress 


“Sink a Cask in the Earth.” 


and filled loosely with hay or straw. 
This can readily be removed to allow 
access and replaced after required 
vegetables have been taken out for 
use. 

To Store Onions.—Pull the onions 
and let them lie in the field until the 
tops are withered. Spread them un- 
der cover on an open floor or on slats 
until they are bone dry. 

The best receptacles for onions are 
slat boxes having solid heads of inch 
pine stuff, with sides and bottoms of 
rough laths, the width of one lath 
open between every two. These 
should be made to hold a bushel or 
half a bushel. Stack them one above 
the other, with pieces of inch pine 
stuff between to admit of free circu- 
lation of air. Pack these in a cool 
cellar on a platform raised 8 or 10 
inches from the cellar bottom. 

Or stack them in a shed or out- 
house. Make a bin around them of 
rough boards about 6 inches from the 
outside of the crates, and fill the 
space with chopped straw, chaff, or 
sawdust. Cover over the top with 
sand and throw over the whole any 
old burlap, carpet, or canvas that 
may be at hand. Thus protected it 
will do no harm if the onions freeze, 
as chaff or straw is a nonconducting 


material, and they will not thaw out 
until spring, and then very slowly. 
The same would be true in an ordi- 
nary cellar. 

Or small quantities may be packed 
in barrels or boxes in chaff or saw- 
dust, and stored in a dry attic which 
is not heated in winter. 

To Keep Parsnips.—Parsnips may 
be left in the ground all winter in 
temperate climates, or in very severe 
climates they may be buried in a deep 
pit in the garden. 

Or pull them late in the fall, leave 
the tips on, and lay them side by 
side in rows and cover with 6 or 
8 inches of coarse straw, leaves, or 
chaff. Freezing tends to improve their 
quality. 

Salsify.—Like parsnips, salsify is 
improved by freezing and hence may 
be preserved in the same manner. 

Turnips.—Turnips are not injured 
by freezing. Hence they may b 
packed in small crates, boxes, or bar 
rels placed in an outhouse and coy- 
ered with straw to exclude the light 
and to prevent their thawing readily. 
Or they may be buried in trenches or 
packed in boxes or barrels between 
layers of fine earth and allowed to 
freeze. 

Beets.—Beets may be stored as for 
onions, but should be kept in a dry 
place and at as uniform a tempera- 
ture as possible. In small quantities 
they may be stored in any suitable 
receptacle in sand or dry moss. 

Squashes and Pumpkins. — These 
vegetables are very susceptible to 
frost and moisture. Hence they 
should not be placed in cellars or 
outhouses. Hung by the stem from 
the ceiling in a warm, dry storeroom 
the hard-shelled varieties will keep 
practically all winter. 

To Store Tomatoes.— Pack green 
tomatoes in lath crates and store in 
a cool, dry storeroom away from the 
frost. 

To Store Potatoes.—Potatoes are 
usually stored in bins or barrels in a 
dark cellar. They should not be left 
in the field any longer than is neces- 
sary to dry them after being dug, as 
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they are injured by exposure to di- 
rect sunshine. It is advisable to cover 
the bottom of the bin or barrel with 
a layer of fine, dry sand, throw over 
the top a piece of burlap and place 
a layer of sand on this. They should 
be examined once or twice a month 
during the winter, and if they com- 
mence to rot should be picked over, 
care being taken to handle them care- 
fully so as not to bruise them. 

To Keep Potatoes from Sprouting. 
To keep old potatoes not intended 
for seed from withering and sprout- 
ing, place them in a sack or handled 
basket and lower them into boiling 
water for a minute or two, moving 
them about so that the water will 
reach all parts of the surface. Lay 
them out on a flat surface to dry 
thoroughly before storing them away. 
The boiling water kills the germs. 

Potatoes thus treated will continue 
practically as good as new until new 
potatoes come in. By this process 
old potatoes can be held over until 
the market price is at its height. 

Or they can be preserved for do- 
mestic use when there are only new 
potatoes at high prices on the market. 

To Store Sweet Potatoes.—Pack in 
boxes or barrels on a very hot day in 
summer in clean, dry sand. Take 
care that the potatoes do not touch 
one another, and place in a dry store- 
room where the temperature will 
range between 40° and 60° F. Care 
must be taken not to bruise them, and 
they must be bone dry when packed. 
Small quantities procured from deal- 
ers in winter may be kept in sand 
near the kitchen stove, or in any 
warm, dry place. 

To Store Cabbage.—Cabbages are 
not injured by frost, but wither and 
wilt in a drying heat. Hence they 
should be kept in a cool, dark, and 
moist place, but must not be kept in 
standing water, as it injures their 
flavor, or packed together, else they 
will heat and rot. 

Cut them before the severe fall 
frosts, leaving about 2 inches or more 
of the stem attached. Let the out- 
side leaves remain on. Tie a strong 
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cord about the stalks, and hang them 
from the timbers of the ceiling of a 
cool, dry cellar, heads downward. 
Several cabbages may be suspended 
on one cord one above another, and 
in this way a large number can be 
stored in an ordinary cellar, just 
enough space being left among them 
to admit of a circulation of air. 

Or pack in sawdust in large casks 
or packing cases. Take care to have 
a layer of several inches of sawdust 
between the cabbages and the box. 
Put them in any outhouse and let 
them freeze. Sawdust being’ a non- 
conductor, they will not thaw out un- 
til spring, and will not be injured. 

‘Or cabbages may be stored out of 
doors by loosening the earth about 
the roots and pulling them up with- 
out shaking off the dirt which ad- 
heres. Now set them out in furrows, 
burying the roots just as they grow 
up to the head in soil. Let the heads 
touch. Drive posts in the ground, 
build a shed roof over them of rough 
boards or poles high enough so that 
there will be circulation of air be- 
tween the roof and the cabbages, and 
cover the roof with corn fodder or 
straw. Pack straw or meadow hay 
around the sides to keep out the 
snow, and let them freeze. They will 
keep green and fresh all winter. 

Sauerkraut. — Sauerkraut consists 
of sliced cabbage laid down between 
layers of common salt—at the rate of 
about one pint of salt to a barrel of 
cabbage—in a wooden tub or firkin, 
and with the addition of black pep- 
per, anise, mustard, caraway, or cel- 
ery seed if desired. 

Thoroughly scald the tub, firkin, or 
cask. Remove the outer leaves of the 
cabbage and use them to line the 
cask. Slice the heart of the cabbage 
fine by means of a slaw cutter or 
sharp knife. Place a layer of clean 
leaves on the bottom of the cask. 
Sprinkle over them a small handful 
of salt and put in a layer of sliced 
cabbage about 6 inches in depth, 
using the outer leaves as a lining to 
keep the sliced cabbage from the sides 
of the cask. Sprinkle over the cab- 
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bage a small handful of salt, and by 
means of a wooden beetle or the end 
of a round stick of hard wood, pound 
the cabbage until it is a solid mass, 
or until the juice just makes its ap- 
pearance, but do not pound or salt 
the cabbage too much. Now add an- 
other layer of cabbage and another 
handful of salt, and so continue 
pounding down each layer solidly 
until the cask is nearly full. 

Cover the top over with the loose 
outer leaves, and lay over these sey- 
eral thicknesses of cheese cloth. Lay 
on a loose cover of boards and on this 
a weight of stone equal to 25 or 30 
pounds. Let the cask stand in a 
warm place for three or four weeks, 
during which it will ferment and give 
off at first a very disagreeable odor. 
After forty-eight hours, if brine has 
not been formed, add a little salt 
water, about as salt as tears, to cover 
the cabbage. After two days more, 
add more salt water, if necessary, 
until brine forms over the top of the 
board cover and a scum appears. 
Remove the cloth cover, taking the 
brine with it, rinse thoroughly in 
cold water, wring dry, and return to 
its place. Continue to do this every 
few days until it ceases to ferment. 
This will require four or five weeks. 
It is then ready for use and, may be 
stored in any cool, dark place. 

Sauerkraut is usually made in the 
fall for winter use, but if it is desired 
to keep what is left for use in sum- 
mer, squeeze out the brine through 
cheese cloth. Select a suitable earth- 
enware jar, sprinkle the bottom with 
salt and pack the sauerkraut in this. 
Make a brine by dissolving 1 table- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of cold 
water. Bring to a boil over a slow 
fire removing the scum as it rises. Set 
aside to cool and pour over the sauer- 
kraut. Lay over the top several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth, and tie 
over the jar a piece of cotton batting. 
This will keep until the hottest days 
of summer. 

Cauliflower. — In a well-drained 
part of the garden dig a ditch 12 or 
15 inches deep and 12 inches wide. 
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Pack the cauliflowers in this with the 
roots down and cover with earth up 
to the heads. Fill the trench with hay 
or straw 6 or 8 inches thick, and 
weight it down with stone, earth, or 
boards. 

Or pack the cauliflowers on the cel- 
lar bottom, burying the roots and 
stalks in earth. In this way they can 
be kept until the Ist of March or 
later. 

To Store Green Beans.—Pack down 
green string beans in glass jars be- 
tween layers of salt. Seal the jars. 
When required for use, freshen in 
clear water for several hours, chang- 
ing the water frequently. 

To Store Green Peas. — Select 
shelled peas that are full grown but 
not hard and dry them in a dripping 
pan in a very slow oven or on the back 
of the stove. Let them dry slowly, 
stirring them frequently, and do not 
have them too thick in the pan. Con- 
tinue the heat until they are hard 
and dry as bone. Pack in glass or 
stone jars. Seal and keep in a dry 
place. Let soak overnight in cold 
water before boiling. 

To Store Dry Beans.—Dry shelled 
beans should be stored in a dry, cool 
place, and will not require protec- 
tion unless they become infested with 
bugs. In that case place the beans 
in a coarse sack or basket and dip 
them in boiling water for a minute or 
two. Hang up to drip dry and they 
will not only be free from insects but 
will also keep better. 

To Store Lima Beans.—Gather lima 
beans before they ripen, and while 
they are still tender and_ green. 
Spread them on cloths in the sun to 
dry. 

To Dry Peas.—Pick over the peas 
and remove any pods that are mil- 
dewed or spotted. Spread the pods 
to dry on cloths in the sun. 

To Store Peas.—Store shelled peas 
in any dry place. They will keep un- 
less they become infested with wee- 
vils. In that case put them in a tin 
dripping pan, cover, place in a slow 
oven and heat until the weevils are 
killed. 
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To Dry Corn.—Cut the corn raw 
from the cob and dry it thoroughly 
in pans in an oven. This gives a finer 
flavor than when it is partly boiled. 

Or dip green corn on the ear in 


boiling water, remove, and hang up - 


the ears until dry in a room where 
there is a free circulation of air. 

Or husk and clean the silk from the 
corn. Place the ears in a colander 
over a kettle of steaming water, and 
steam a half hour or more. Split the 
kernels with a sharp knife, scrape out 
the pulp and dry it on clean tins or 
earthenware platters. Care must be 
taken not to scorch or brown it. 

Or husk and clean the corn, shave 
off the kernels with a sharp. knife, 
scrape the remaining pulp from the 
cobs, and lay on earthenware plat- 
ters. Sprinkle 4 teacupful of sugar 
to each 3 quarts of corn, stir well and 
place in a medium hot oven for ten 
minutes, but do not scorch or brown 
it. Remove and spread to dry in a 
drying rack or under a hotbed sash. 
It should be dried as quickly as pos- 
sible as it deteriorates with exposure. 
Store in tight jars or boxes in a dry 
place. When required for use soak 
it in lukewarm water. 

Preserving Green Peas.—Shell and 
pick over the peas. Cover them with 
cold water and bring to a boil. Pour 
them into a sieve or colander to drain. 
Crush the pea pods'in a saucepan or 
run them through a meat cutter, and 
pour over them a little of the water 
in which the peas were boiled. Pack 
the peas into glass jars. Salt the 
juice from the pea pods to taste, 
pour it boiling hot over the peas and 
seal. 

Or shell and pick over the peas, 
place them in a kettle of cold water 
and bring to a boil for two or three 
minutes only. Remove from the boil- 
ing water and let them drip dry. 
Now ‘spread them out on a cloth on 
a table or other smooth surface. Lay 
over them another dry cloth to re- 
move _all moisture. Pack them in 
jelly tumblers or fruit jars, and pour 
over them clarified butter or mutton 
suet to the depth of an inch. Tie 
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over the top a piece of cotton batting 
and store in a cool place until re- 
quired for use. 

Or shell and pick over the peas 
when full grown, but not hard, and 
dry them in shallow earthenware 
plates in a slow oven. Stir frequently 
and let them dry slowly. When they 
are hard, set them aside to cool and 
pack them in stone jars covered with 
cotton batting. Soak in cold water 
when required for use. 

To Dry Pumpkins.— Prepare the 
ripe fruit, cut into cubes about as 
large as the rind is thick, discarding 
the inner pulp and seeds. Cook until 
soft and squeeze through a colander. 
Dry in a slow oven with the doors 
open, on earthenware plates covered 
to the depth of about an inch. This 
will require eight or ten hours. Store 
the sheets in a dry place and soak 
overnight in milk when required for 
use. 

To Dry Rhubarb.— To dry the 
stalks of rhubarb, first strip off the 
outer skin with a sharp knife. This 
is a painstaking process, but it pays 
as the rhubarb dries more quickly 
and thoroughly. Spread on cloths in 
the sun, preferably under a hotbed 
sash, and dry as quickly as possible. 

To Cure Rhubarb Root.—Pull up 
the roots from the old rhubarb bed 
when a‘' new bed has been set out. 
Brush off the earth with a dry brush, 
and cut the roots into squares 2 
inches long. Take off the skin with 
a sharp knife. “Bore a hole through 
the middle and run a string through 
them, knotting it so as to keep each 
piece of root separate from the 
others. String these between suitable 
posts or pegs upon the ground, and 
expose to the sun to dry. Take them , 
indoors at night or when it rains, as 
dampness is apt to cause mold. 

To Dry Parsley.—To have bright, 
crisp parsley, pick it in dry weather. 
Spread it thinly on a platter and 
bake it in a moderate oven with the 
doors open, turning frequently. If 
the oven is not too hot, the leaves will 
become dry and brittle without losing 
their green color. Take care that the 
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heat is not sufficient to turn the leaves 
brown or they will be spoiled. Now 
rub it to powder between the palms 
of the hands, pick out the stalks, sift 
the powder through a coarse sieve, 
place it in a glass bottle or jar and 
cork tightly. Keep in a dry place. A 
peck or more of the parsley should 
be gathered, as it is reduced very 
much in bulk by drying. The dry 
powder is suitable for most purposes 
for which fresh parsley is employed, 
and is much more convenient. 

To Dry Herbs.—Herbs should be 
gathered in dry weather, carefully 
picked over and dried as quickly as 
possible, either in a slow oven or un- 
der a hotbed sash. They should be 
spread out thin on sheets of blotting 
paper and turned occasionally. Fresh 
herbs are, of course, to be preferred, 
but as they are not obtainable in win- 
ter it is necessary to preserve them 
by drying. 

The season at which herbs are best 
fit to be preserved by drying varies 
with different species. Orange flow- 
ers, elder flowers, parsley and chervil 
in May, June, and July; burnet and 
tarragon in June, July, and August; 
knotted marjoram and mint in July; 
summer savory, July and August; 
basil, winter savory, and lemon thyme, 
the end of July and August. 

The aromatic herbs must not be 
exposed to too great heat, as other- 
wise the essential oils which give them 
their flavor will be volatilized. After 
being dried, the herbs should be 
screened through a large sieve to re- 
move dust and other impurities, the 
stems removed, and the leaves stored 
in glass bottles. All of the above 
herbs will be found useful condiments 
in cookery, and several of them have 
medicinal qualities. These and many 
others can also be obtained of drug- 
gists and other dealers. 

To Gather Roots.—Most medicinal 
and other roots should be gathered in 
the spring and are, as a rule, better 
in the fresh than in the dry state. To 
dry them it is only necessary to brush 
off the dust with a dry brush, rinse 
the roots in coid water, string them 


together and expose them to the heat 
of the sun or in a slow oven until 
bone dry. 

Lath Boxes for Vegetables and 
Fruit.—Cut end pieces of inch thick 
pine stuff 14 inches long and 12 
inches deep. Cut laths 173 inches 
long which will give two pieces for 
each lath. Tack these laths to the 
end pieces to form two sides and the 
bottom, having the thickness of one 
lath between every two. Cut holes 
about 34 inches long and 1 inch or 
more deep in the two ends about 3 
or 4 inches from the top as handles, 
and use these boxes for picking up 
apples, potatoes, onions, and other 
vegetables, and storing them for win- 
ter use. 

Packing Fruit. — Carefully. pick 
over the fruit and discard all wind- 
falls, and specked or wormy speci- 
mens. For an extra fine quality, 
wrap each fruit in tissue paper. 
Pack in clean, dry, flour barrels and 
pour over the top dry sand or road 
dust, shaking it down until the barrel 
is full. Place the barrels in a cellar 
or other cool place where they will 
not freeze. 

Evaporated Apples. — To dry or 
evaporate apples, peel and core them 
and cut across in thin slices. Let the 
slices fall into cold water to prevent 
their rusting. When all are sliced, 
and in readiness, lay the slices on a 
large piece of cheese cloth and baste 
them to this by means of a darning 
needle and suitable cotton thread, 
taking a stitch through each slice, so 
that it will lie flat and keep in place. 
Suspend the cheese cloth out of doors 
by the four corners to suitable stakes, 
high enough to be out of the reach of 
small animals, spread another thick- 
ness of cheese cloth over the fruit 
and expose to direct sunlight. Be 
sure to take them in before dew 
falls. When sufficiently dry store 
them in a dark place. This is ‘the 
cheapest and most convenient way to 
dry apples, and the coior will be 
nearly equal to that of the commer- 
cial article. 

Or thin trays or slats about 3 of an 
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inch in width may be tacked together, 


the apples spread on these and cov-_, 


ered with cheese cloth to prevent the 
fruit turning dark. 

Storing Nuts.— Pack walnuts in 
jars, boxes, or casks between layers of 
fine dry sand. If they have become 
shriveled, let them stand overnight in 
skimmed milk or a solution of milk 
and water. Chestnuts and _ filberts 
may also be stored in the same 
manner. 

Almonds.— Buy for domestic use 
the sweet almond, as the bitter al- 
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mond contains prussic acid which is 
a deadly poison. To freshen almonds 
place them while still in the shells ir 
a colander set in a basin of cold wa-~ 
ter and bring to a boil. Lift them 
out, peel them as quickly as possible 
and drop the kernels into cold water. 
Never leave almonds in boiling water 
to cool as it is likely to make them 
bitter. 

To roast almonds for salting or 
bonbons, put them in an ordinary 
corn popper and shake them over a 
brisk fire. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


There are four principal classes of 
weights and measures, namely: Meas- 
ures of Length, of Surface, of Vol- 
ume, and of Weight. In addition to 
these are measures of value as ap- 
plied to money and coinage—meas- 
urement of time, temperature, and 
others. The principle underlying the 
use of weights and measures is that 
of reference to an agreed unit as 
standard. Some distinct means of de- 
termining quantity is essential to the 
most primitive forms of human so- 
ciety. Hence, the use of weights and 
measures is very ancient. As the ap- 
plications of this principle have in- 
creased in number and importance 
with advancing civilization, a great 
variety of different units as standards 
of measurement, adapted to different 
purposes, have been introduced. The 
result is a great degree of confusion 
in the common mind on this subject 
which entails enormous loss and ex- 
pense in all commercial business. An 
attempt has been made by scientific 
men to remedy this condition by the 
introduction of the metric system, 
but thus far this system has not 
come into general use in the English- 
speaking world. 

At present the units in general use 
in the United States are as follows: 
of measures of length, the unit for 
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carpentry and mechanics is the foot. 
This is subdivided into inches and 
lines, or inches, halves, quarters, and 
so on. The unit for textile fabrics is 
the yard divided into quarters and 
nails. For field surveying, the chain 
divided into links and decimals. For 
road measure, the mile divided into 
furlongs and rods. ‘The units of 
square or superficial measure are the: 
squares of these with the addition as 
a unit for land measure of the acre. 
Of capacity measures, the units for 
liquids are the gallon, quart, pint, and 
gill. For cereals and other dry sub- 
stances, the bushel and peck. For fire 
wood, the cord. The unit of weight 
for ordinary commerce is the avoir- 
dupois pound, divided into halves, 
quarters, and so on; or, for large © 
masses, into the quarter, hundred, 
and ton. The unit for bullion, plate, 
and coin, or jewelers’ measure, is the 
pound troy which is irregularly di- 
vided. The unit for drugs and medi, 
cines, or apothecaries’ measure, is 4a 
pound equal to the pound troy but 
differently subdivided. Jewelers also 
make use of a unit for the measure- 
ment of gems called the carat. 

Origin of Standards.—The deriva- 
tion of the original units of linear 
measurement appears to have been 
from comparison with various parts 
of the human body. The use of the 
foot seems to have originated in 
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Greece, the standara, according to tra- 
dition, having been taken from the 
foot of Hercules. The natural mode 
of measuring various. distances by 
counting one’s steps, which is still oc- 
casionally made use of for rough 
measures, early gave rise to the pace 
as a unit or standard. MHence, the 
Roman mille passwwm, 1,000 paces, 
from which has been derived the mile 
of the present day. The ancient cubit 
is taken from the length of the fore- 
arm. ‘his is still a standard of meas- 
urement in many Eastern countries.’ 
The ell, a term used in Europe down 
to our own time for cloth measure, is 
also derived from the forearm. The 
English yard, from an old English 
term meaning to gird, signifies the 
girdle or circumference of the body. 
The fathom is from an old English 
word meaning to embrace and signi- 
fies the length of two arms. The 
breadth of the hand or palm is still 
used as a standard in the measure- 
ment of the height of horses. The 
nail and the thumb’s breadth have 
also been frequently made use of. 

Measurements of weight were a 
much later introduction. The wheat- 
corn or grain of wheat, required by 
law to be taken from the middle of 
the ear, was used in England as a 
standard of weight until within mod- 
ern times. With the introduction of 
modern science, the length of a pen- 
dulum measuring seconds under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions has been 
taken as a linear standard. And the 
weight of a prescribed quantity of 
water under certain conditions has 
been taken as a standard of weight. 
The standard of solid measure has 
also been similarly determined. 

The unit of the metric system is the 
meter, intended to be one ten mil- 
lionth of the distance from the equa- 
tor to the pole. This unit has been 
agreed upon as a standard by the 
principal European nations and has 
been accepted by Great Britain and 


1 Among the Israelites the cubit was divided 
into two spans, the spans into three palms, the 
palms into four digits, the order of nature 
being adhered to throughout, 
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the United States, although its use is 
not compulsory, in either of those 
countries. The standard units em- 
ployed by the United States Govern- 
ment at Washington are themselves 
corrected by reference to the interaa- 
tional meter. Hence, the metric sys- 
tem is actually the ultimate standard 
in the United States. It is to be very 
much regretted that the use of the 
metric system has not become univer- 
sal. At present, it is employed by 
somewhat more than half the popula- 
tion of the civilized world. 


LINEAR OR LONG MEASURE 


Linear Measure.—The standard of 
linear, or long measure, is the length 
of a pendulum that will vibrate in a 
vacuum, at the sea level in London, 
at 62° F., once in a second, Scientists 
have determined that such a pendu- 
lum is nearly 39.1393 inches in length; 
88 of this is taken as a standard yard. 
The standard yard of the United 
States is a metal bar kept at Wash- 
ington. It is identical with the Eng- 
lish imperial yard. Subdivisions and 
multiples of this are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


1D) -inchegc.acravtereuecortt: 1 foot 
SP feetipimcacienie vee 1 yard. 
SE WYRLAS iced ota 1 rod, pole, or 
pere 
AOL Tpolesifovtavcrste Hee 1 furlong. 
Ss furlon'gsseawaaterctee 1 mile. 
Sa Omen OCS sete, aciennn nerene 1 mile 
L760) syardss vas cotta eee esa 1 mile 
5280" feet2k. care ereien 1 mile 
3 or inilesincwcaper vere 1 league. 
69x, miles. Face See 1 degree of a great 


circle of theearth 


The mile is commonly divided into 
halves, fourths, eighths, etc. The fur- 
long (4% of a mile) is seldom used. 

A league is 3 miles, but its length 
is variable, for it is, strictly speak- 
ing, a nautical term, and should be 
3 geographical miles, equal to 3.45 
statute miles; but when used on land, 
3 statute miles are said to be a 
league. 

The length of a degree of latitude 
varies; 69.16 miles is the average 
length, and is that adopted by the 
United States Coast Survey. 
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Less Common Linear Measures.— 
Additional linear measures less com- 
monly used are the following: 


48 hair’s breadths....... linch 
3 barley corns... 1 inch 
3 inches. . . 1 palm 
4 inches. ..l hand. 
18 inches. ..1 English cubit. 
21.888 inches . .1 Bible cubit. 
24 feet ..1 military pace. 
3 feet .. 1 common pace. 


oc Ces ORE Ie ms 1 meter. 
1a feet. See aOR a cit ic brake 1 great cubit. 


In biblical and other old measure- 
ments, the term span is sometimes 
used, which is a length of 9 inches. 

The sacred cubit of the Jews was 
24.024 inches in length. 

The common cubit of the Jews was 
21.704 inches in length. 

Horses are measured directly over 
the forefeet, and the standard of 
measure is 4 inches—called a hand. 

Subdivisions of the Inch. — Tool 
cutters and other machinists engaged 
in fine metal work, scientists, revenue 
officers, and some others, divide the 
inch decimally, i. e., into tenths, hun- 
dredths, etc. Carpenters and mechan- 
ics engaged in rough work divide the 
inch into eighths or sixteenths. 

The former custom of dividing the 
inch into twelve parts, called lines, has 
gone out of use. 

Following are equivalents of the 
decimal parts of a foot in inches: 


Decimal |Fractions|| Decimal |Fractions 
value of a foot value of a foot 
infeet. .- |ininvhes.|| infeet. |in inches. 

01041 $ 25 3 
02083 + -3333 4 
03125 $ 4166 5 
04166 + 6 
.05208 3 5833 if 
0625 3 . 6666 8 
07291 s 75 9 
0833 1 8333 10 
1666 2 9166 il 


Nautical Measure——In addition to 
the above a distinct table of measure- 
ments is used by geographers and 
mariners as follows: 


GUMICRIEN, cis eel a 1 fathom. 
110 fathoms, or 660 feet. “4 furlong. 
120 fathoms..... ..1 cable’s length. 
6086.7 feet... . 1 nautical mile. 
3 nautical miles. 1 league. 
20 lea., or 60 naut. miles. 1 degree. ; 
360 degrees Seca T Or The earth’s cir- 
cumference = 
24,8554 miles 
nearly. 
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The nautical mile is also called the 
geographical mile or for brevity the 
knot. It is 795¢ feet longer than 
the common mile. 

Cloth Measure—Another mode of 
measurement formerly much used by 
merchants on the continent of Europe 
and in colonial times in this country 
is as follows: 


PR AGNES tie je 6 ag crea atte tet nail. 

4, alls s Sreteices leer e ee 1 quarter of a yd. 

4." QUaTUETS. si: ates lee ate 1 yard. 

Ue MUNZSs oi ios seats Sates 13 yard. 
Foreign Cloth M easure 

Oe CUBTLELS cette .is wet one peenele 1 ell Hamburg. 

3, pOUBTUCES: 4. erata cretion 1 ell Flemish. 

6-Prquarters. sie Reamer 1 ell English. 

G6 quarters... scot maawiee sis 1 ell French. 

Aye quartersh: o2 so Mea os cee 1 ell Scotch. 


In measuring cloth, ribbon, etc., the 
width is not considered, and the yard 
is now usually divided into halves, 
fourths, eighths, and sixteenths. In 
the United States custom house the 
yard is divided into tenths and hun- 
dredths. 

Scales for Linear Measure.—The 
many occasions that a standard of 
linear measure is required suggest 
the utility of having always at hand 
a scale from which a yardstick or 
other measure can be constructed. 
Carpenters, mechanics, and farmers 
frequently make it a practice to carry 
a jointed yardstick in the pocket. It 
is convenient to glue a yard measure 
on the edge of a carpenter’s bench or 
a sewing table, or to indicate the di- 
vision into inches or fractions of an 
inch by means of small brass brads 
driven in flush with the surface and 
rubbed to a polish with emery pa- 
per. Sailors not infrequently tattoo a 
yard measure on the outer side of the 
left arm beginning at the point of the 
little finger, the subdivisions being 
pricked into the skin in India ink. 
This device will be found useful to 
farmers, mechanics, and _ others. 
Builders, paper hangers, and others, 
engaged in the building trades, find a 
narrow steel measure, a rod or more 
in length, winding up in a suitable 
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circular case by means of a spring 
or crank, a very convenient contriv- 
ance. 


SQUARE OR SUPERFICIAL MEASURE 


Square Measure.—Square or super- 
ficial measure is employed by carpen- 
ters, masons, and others, in the build- 
ing trades, in house furnishing and 
decoration, and notably in surveying 
and the measurement of land. 

The ordinary square measure for 
carpenters, masons, and others is as 
follows: 


TAA SQ INCHES cic ee.c ecle eee 1 sq. foot. 
9 sq. feet, or 1,296 sq. 
TNCH ES steeeteristpvescccue oiehy lsq.yard. . 
LOOM sas Teeth oe ae onl 1 sq. of flooring, 
roofing, etc. 


SOMBQ VaTdsssacase ch vice lroodof building 


Carpenters, architects, and mechan- 
ics often write 8” for 8 inches, and 3’ 
for 5 feet. They also use sq.” and sq.’ 
for square inches and square feet. 

Plastering, ceiling, etc., are com- 
monly estimated by the square yard; 
paving, glazing, and stone cutting by 
the square foot; roofing, flooring, and 
slating by the square 100 feet. 

Cost of Lathing.—Laths are 4 feet 
long, 14 inches wide, and are laid 3 
inch apart at the sides, and close 
together at the ends. A bunch of lath 
contains 100 pieces, and is estimated 
to cover 5 square yards of surface. 

Cost of Clapboarding and Shing- 
ling.—Clapboards are usually cut 4 
feet long and 6 inches wide, and are 
put up in bundles of twenty-five each. 

Shingles are estimated at 9 shingles, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, to the 
square foot. Allowing for waste and 
defects, 1,000 shingles are estimated 
to cover 100 square feet, called a 
square. In practice, 1,000 shingles of 
the best quality will cover 125 square 
feet. 

Or to find the number of shingles 
required in a roof: multiply the num- 
ber of square feet in the roof by 9 if 
the shingles are exposed 4 inches, by 
8 if exposed 44 inches, or by 74 if ex- 
posed 5 inches. 

To find the number of square feet, 
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multiply the length of the roof by 
twice the length of the rafters. 

To find the length of the rafters at 
34 pitch, multiply the width of the 
building by .56 (hundredths); at 4 
pitch by .6 (tenths); at 2 pitch by 
.64 (hundredths); at 4 pitch by .71 
(hundredths). This gives the length 
of the rafters from the apex to the 
end of the wall, and whatever they are 
to project must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

By 4 or 4 pitch is meant that the 
apex or comb of the roof is to be 4 
to 4 the width of the building higher 
than the walls or base of the rafters. 

Measurement of Wall Surfaces.— 
A common application of square 
measure in the household is in esti- 
mating material and labor for the 
treatment of wall surfaces by paper 
hanging, plastering, painting, or cal- 
cimining. All of these are usually 
computed by the square yard. 

Wall paper is sold by the roll, 
which is usually 18 inches wide and 8 
yards in length. Or in double rolls 
of the same width, 16 yards long. 
These are counted as 2 rolls each. 
They economize waste in cutting. 

These are the dimensions of most 
wall papers made in America, and 
may be taken: for granted unless 
otherwise specified. Imported papers 
differ as to the length and width of 
the roll. 

Borders or friezes are sold by the 
yard. They vary in width from 3 
inches upward. 

Cost of Hanging Wall Paper.—It 
is not possible, as a rule, to find in 
advance the exact cost of papering a 
room. The measurement of the room 
will, however, assist in making an es- _ 
timate of the number of rolls re- 
quired. The actual number to be paid 
for can be determined only after the 
papering has been done. Then all 
rolls that have been cut must be paid 
for, the uncut rolls being, as a rule, 
allowed to be returned. 

When estimating the number of 
rolls of paper required for papering 
a room of ordinary height (i.e, if 
the distance from the baseboard to 
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the border is not more than 8 feet), 
first measure around the room, leaving 
out the widths of the doors and win- 
dows; then allow one double roll or 
two single rolls for every 7 feet. 

Or by another method, measure 
around the roomin yards. The num- 
ber of strips required will be just 
about double the number of yards. 
Find how many strips can be cut 
from a roll and divide the number of 
strips required to go around the room 
by the number that can be cut from 
a roll. The result will be the number 
of rolls. 

Cost of Plastering, Papering, and 
Calcimining.— These are measured 
by the square yard. Allowances are 
sometimes made either in whole or 
part for the area of openings, for 
baseboards, and the like. But there 
is no uniform rule respecting these 
allowances. Custom varies so greatly 
that it is better to make a written 
contract to govern the final settle- 
ment. The surfaces of the walls of a 
room may be found by multiplying 
the sum of the lengths of the four 
sides changed to square units by the 
height. 

Cost of Carpeting Rooms.—Car- 
peting and matting is in various 
widths, commonly 1 yard or # of a 
yard in width, and is sold by the yard. 
Oilcloth and linoleum come in various 
widths and are sold by the square 
yard. 

The number of yards of carpeting 
required for a room depends on the 
size of the room, the directions in 
which the strips run, and the loss 
caused by matching the figures. 
Hence it is necessary to decide first 
whether the strips shall run length- 
wise or across the room; next, how 
much will be wasted in matching the 
pattern; and finally the number of 
strips required. The number of yards 
in a strip, including the waste in 
matching the pattern, multiplied by 
the number of strips, will give the 
number of yards required. In large 
carpet stores, loss in matching the 
figures is sometimes avoided by cut- 
ting strips from different rolls. Waste 
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may also occur from turning under 
carpets that are too wide, and from 
borders. If borders are put all 
around the carpet, the corners must 
be counted twice, because one half of 
each corner is wasted in the making. 


SURVEYORS’ AND LAND MEASURE 


Land Measure.— The same table 
with certain additions as follows is 


HOO LINK Sa 
=I CHAIN 2 = 


16% FT = 1ROD 


“Ordinary Land Measure.” 


used for ordinary land or surface 
measure: 


144° isqpinches..25. SF ates 1 sq. foot. , 
OR SEMESE a cyecn series .1 sq. yard. 
SUF G0. YOGI eae, OF vee 1 sq. rod or perch, 
40) aq) perches. isk. oo 1 rood. 
A HOGS Gahevcdee butt ecce eee 1 acre. 
640) acres on hs cetera tones 1 sq. mile. 
Surveyors’ Measure.—In addition, 


the following table based upon Gun- 
ter’s Chain, which is 4 rods or 66 feet, 
is employed for land surveying. An 
engineer’s chain, used by civil engi- 
neers, is 100 feet long, and consists of 
100 links. 


7.92 WDCHES HAs cus cverne crap eicetier 1 link 
25 Mir CH tone hais a Pesei ateies cipro cue 1 rod. 
100 Vi Goi eassepacd wreter ctr teecniee 1 chain 
66 LOGE. «sree. «nye terete Moraeaetenenete 1 chain 
4 FOODS core, eee, sone cin tocatne ys eae 1 chain 
10 sq. chains—160 sq. rods 1 acre 
80 GHBING ta Sonate hart lates anes 1 mile. 
640 AOTOSs Cicisid Ladakc oot aeeaes 1 sq. mile 
625 Ag Jinksey te cincis ears een 1 sq. pole 
16 Sdu DOS) rasa terete bas 1 sq. chain 
10" —“sq.jchainss lor ice tes sie acre. 
sq.mi.A. sq.rd.  sq.yd. q. ft. 
1=640= ages = 3097600 = 27878400 
4014489600 


Scale.—640, 160, 304, 9, 144. 


The term perch or pole is some- 
times used instead of square rod. 
The rood, 40 perches, or 4 acre, is 
found in old title deeds and surveys. 

Rules for Land Measure.—tThe fol- 
lowing rules and suggestions may 
be of assistance in measuring land. 
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Measure 209 feet on each side and the 
result will be a square acre within 
an inch, 

To find the number of acres in any 
plot of land when the number of rods 
is given, divide the number of rods by 

' 8, multiply the quotient by 5, and re- 
move the decimal point two places to 
the left. To find how many rods in 
length will make an acre when the 
width in rods is given, divide 160 by 
the width in rods and the quotient 
will be the answer. 

To find the number of acres in a 
body of land having square corners 
and parallel sides, ascertain the length 
and the width in rods, multiply thesé 
numbers and divide the product by 
160, the number of square rods in an 
acre. If there is a remainder, carry 
out to two decimal places. The result 
will be the answer in acres and hun- 
dredths. If opposite sides of a piece 
of land are of unequal length add 
them together and take 4 as the mean 
length or width. 

To measure a triangular field, mul- 
tiply the length of the longest side in 
rods by the greatest width in rods; 
take 34 the product and divide by 
160. To measure any field of irregu- 
lar outline, provided the sides are 
straight, divide the field into triangles 
and measure each triangle by this 
rule. But if the sides are crooked 
make a number of parallel measure- 
ments across the field at places equal 
distances apart, add them, and divide 
the total by the number of measure- 
ments made; this will give the mean 
length; similar measurements in the 
opposite direction will give the mean 
width. Multiply the two results and 
divide by 160. 

To find the surface of a circular 
field, measure the diameter in rods, 
multiply the diameter by itself and 
the result by 7.854 and divide by 160. 

To Lay Out an Acre.—An acre of 
land contains 160 square rods or 
43,560 square feet. To lay out an acre 
at right angles, i.e., square corners, 
one side being known, divide the 
square contents of an acre by the 
length of the known side, taking care 
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that both are expressed in the same 
kind of units. For example: if one 
side is known to be 4 rods, divide 
160, the number of square rods in 
an acre, by 4 and the quotient will 
be 40 rods or the depth of the acre 
plot. 

Or, if the length of the known side 
is 180 feet, divide 43,560, the number 
of square feet in an acre, by 180 and 
the result will be 242 or the depth of 
the acre plot in feet. 

The following table will be found 
convenient for reference: 


A. R. Rds. Sa. Yds. Sq. Ft. Sq. In. 
1=4=160=4840 =43560 =6272640 


1= 40=1210 =10890 =1568160 
1= 30i= 2721= 39204 
1 = 9 = 1296 
1 = 144 
Estimate of Waste Land. — A 


standard English mile, which is the 
measure that we use, is 5,280 feet in 
length, 1,760 yards, or 320 rods. A 
strip 1 rod wide and 1 mile long is 
2 acres. By this it is easy to calcu- 
late the quantity of land taken up by 
roads, and. also how much is wasted 
by fences. 

United States Government Land 
Measure. — Government surveys in 
this country are made with references 
to a principal meridian running north 
and south, of which there are 24 in 
the United States. A base line is run 
east and west at right angles with 
the meridian. The land is then di- 
vided by means of lines running par- 
allel with these into sections 6 miles 
on each side. These are called town- 
ships. A line of townships running 
north and south is called a range. It 
is designated by a number east or 
west from the principal meridian. 
Each township is divided into 36 
sections. These are each 1 mile 
square and contain 640 acres. The 
sections are all numbered from 1 to 
36, commencing at the northeast cor- 
ner. They are further subdivided 
into quarters, which are named by 
the cardinal points, and the quarters 
are again subdivided in the same way. 
The following table will be found 
convenient for reference: 


— 
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i township, 6 miles square....... 36 sections. 
1 section, 1 mile square..........640 acres. 
1 quarter section, $ mile square . . 160 acres. 
1 eighth section, 4 mile long, 
north and south, } mile wide... S80 acres. 
rs section, } mile square......... 40 acres. 


Most of the Western States have 
been laid out on this plan by the 
Government. All titles, except city 
lots, are established under this survey. 

Comparative Land Measure.—The 
standard acre varies in the different 
countries of the world and allowance 
must be made for this difference in 
statements of the products of the 
land per acre in various countries. 
The same land measure is used in this 
country as in England. The com- 
parative size of the different units of 
land measure of different countries, in 
square yards, is given as follows: 


PN PUSHI ACHE. Pola cc wars wos aes 4,840 sq. yards. 
NeGtGHAGrG.< ve.5, emis norms < Ms 6,150 sq. yards. 
mish Berea. fchrm ora ais a cee <5 7,840 sq. yards. 
SET ATASUT SACLE: vices aisles ate 11,545 sq. yards. 
FAIMStOLGAIBRCTCL < . cie 6i> ssi 5 9,722 sq. yards. 
Danizic acre..............2 6,650 sq. yards. 
France (hectare) acre....... 11,960 sq. yards. 
Prussia (morgen) acre...... 3,053 sq. yards. 


This difference should be borne in 
mind in reading of the products per 
acre in different countries. Our land 
measure is that of England. 

In Texas, New Mexico, and other 
Spanish sections of the United States, 
the Spanish land measures are still in 
use. The unit of length is the vara, 
equal in Texas to 333 inches, in Cali- 
fornia to 33 inches, and in Mexico to 
32.9927 inches. Counting 334 inches 
to the vara, 108 varas=100 yards, 
and 1900.8 varas =1 mile. 

Land is measured in square varas, 
labors, and square leagues. 


1,000,000 sq. varas= 1 lahor 177.136 acres. 
25 labors =1sq.lea.=4428.4 acres. 
l acre = 5645.376 sq. varas. 


tl 


Dimensions of Acre Plots. — The 
following are approximate measures 
of an acre plot: 


Si ypOo me OCS eats ciiclcnen ole/vreesla cls 1 acre. 
BVO) OPOOTASi ss es ts wed hes b BPE, 
Bibye oa TOUS IS. toed. oi. c+ <k BCre. 
Gb yee rod nus br cece oi neo cn) ok Rene: 
MDS: Cer POASES aioe ns wale 2 cle L GRO: 
Siby, COMP TOdS ase cree «ne nates 3. a CLe. 
Suby AVG rods isn. atset oaks satdueo ts L-acre. 
LOM bY 1G Pe TOdS 1S digs paeiciss s/o aco oll BEE, 
SUD yo Lae ROUSIB essoicere cioteleleicla\e «o> 1 acre. 
Vipy lsd... TOUS Ss isnrc fas wipe toreusts 0 1 acre. 
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Twelve rods 10 feet and 8} inches 
square make an acre. 

Dimensions of Small Lots. — The 
following are approximate measures 
of plots less than an acre: 


ee pao Square feet. | Feet square. 
Ee Se 
vs 27224 524 
$ 5445 732 
+ 10890 1044 
3 14520 1204 
4 21780 1474 
1 43560 2084 
2 87120 2954 


CUBIC OR CAPACITY MEASURE 


Capacity Measure.— Measures of 
capacity are principally of three sorts: 
solid, liquid, and dry measure. In 
practical application of capacity 
measure, however, a number of differ- » 
ent units are employed for different 
purposes. Among these is cubic 
measure used by scientists and also 
in the building trades for the meas- 


o) 
nn 
m 
"i 144SqIn abt 
YY: = 
y 1 Square a 
y Foot 5 
YY ” 
a be 
y 3 
i 3 
yy rll 
Y 3) 
12 INCHES =!1FOOT 
SFEET = 1YARD . 
“The Ultimate Measure is the Yard.” 
urement of stone, lumber, and for 
many other purposes. The ultimate 


unit is the cube of the standard yard 
with the cubes of its subdivisions into 
feet and inches. Other common units 
are the cord and the cord foot used 
in the measurement of wood for fuel, 
and the perch used in the measure- 
ment of stone for masonry. The bushel 
with its subdivisions is the unit of dry 
measure and is used for grain, vege- 
tables, and the like; but there is an 
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increasing tendency to determine the 
measurement of these articles by 
weight. The gallon is the unit of 
measurement for liquids, with the ex- 
ception of medicine, for which a spe- 
cial unit is provided. The following 
is a table of solid or cubic measure: 


50 cu. feet of hewn tim- 


DOL Nets uitisi ota ieteterersiere 1 ton or load. 
AT CU LOOU, c cicicye e)s.s' 1 ton shipping. 
UG “GUBICS BAB Go Sooo ED 1 cord-foot ot 
wood. 
S /\ cord feet st ...0.6. 1 cord of wood. 
IDSMOCUMCOL i, cies sls eis > 1 cord of wood. 
DESH ICUMTOOEs ccisle lees, o' 1 perch of stone or 
masonry. 
2150.42 cu. inches......... 1 standard bushel. 
268.8 cu. inches.......... 1 standard gallon. 
POURS LOOU ssc cca vce # bushel. 


A perch of stone or masonry is 164 
feet long, 14 feet thick, and 1 foot 
high, and contains 24% cubic feet. 

A cubic yard of earth is considered 
a load. 


WOOD, LUMBER AND BOARD 
MEASURE 


Measurement of Wood and Lum- 
ber.—Among the most frequent ap- 
plications of cubie or capacity meas- 


LEED 
ra 


“A Cord-Foot is One-eight of this Pile.” 


ure is the measurement of cord wood 
for fuel and of round timber or sawed 
lumber for building and other pur- 
poses. 

Wood is usually cut for fuel into 4 
feet sticks. A cord of wood is a pile 
8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high. It contains 128 cubic feet. A 
cord-foot is 4 of this pile or a pile of 
wood 4 feet long, 4 feet high, and 1 
foot wide. 

To obtain the number of cords in a 
pile of wood, multiply the length of 
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the wood by the height of the pile ex- 
pressed in feet and that result by the 
length of the pile in feet. Divide the 
product by 128 and the quotient will 
be the number of cords. 

Board Measure.—Lumber is sold at 
so much “ per M,” meaning per thou- 
sand feet B. M. or board measure. 
Board measure is used in measuring 
Inmber sawed into boards, planks, 
joists, scantling, etc. The unit of 
board measure is the board foot, 
which is 1 foot long, 1 foot wide, and 
1 inch thick, and hence is equal to? 
of a cubic foot. Hence to find the 
number of board feet in a board or 
other piece of lumber having square 
edges and parallel sides, first find the 
surface of the board in square feet 
and multiply the product by the 
thickness in inches. Boards 1 inch 
in thickness or less are sold by the. 
square foot, surface measure. 

Thus a board 1 foot wide and 16 
feet long, if 1 inch or less in thick- 
ness, would contain 16 square feet or 
16 feet board measure. A board 18 
feet long, 6 inches wide, and 1 inch or 
less thick would contain 18 <X 4 foot 
B.M. or 9 feet B.M. A joist 12 feet 
X 6 inches X 2 inches contains 12 X 2 
xX 4 feet B. M. or 12 feet B. M. 

The width of a board that tapers 
uniformly is averaged by taking one 
half the sum of the two ends, or, in 
practice, by measuring across the 
middle. In practice the width of a 
board is reckoned to the next smaller 
half inch. Thus, a width of 62 inches 
is taken as 6 inches, and the width of 
6% inches is taken as 63 inches. 

To Measure Inch Boards.—Multi- 
ply the length in feet by the width 
in inches, and divide the product by 
12. The quotient will be the contents 
in feet. For lumber 1} inches thick, 
add 4 to the quotient. If 14 inches 
thick, add 4. If 1? inches thick, add 
2. If 2 inches thick, divide by 6 in- 
stead of by 12. If 23 inches thick, 
add 4 to the quotient and so on. If 
3 inches thick, divide by 4. If 4 
inches thick, divide by 3. Or to as- 
certain the contents (board measure) 
of timber, including scantling, joist, 
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planks, sills, rafters, ete. multiply 
the width in inches by the thickness in 
inches, and that by the length in feet 
and divide the product by 12. The 
result will be the number of feet. 

The measurement of round logs is 
intended to give the amount of lum- 
ber in board measure that can be 
sawed from them. Logs not over 15 
feet in length are measured by means 
of a table stamped on calipers, the 
length and diameter of the small end 
being given. In the case of logs 
over 16 feet in length, the average di- 
ameter is taken. 

Or to measure round timber take 
the girth in inches at both the large 
and the small ends, add them, and di- 
vide by 2, which gives the mean girth. 
The square of 4 of the mean girth 
multiplied by the length of the tim- 
ber in feet will give the contents in 
cubic feet. This is the common prac- 
tice based on the estimate that round 
timber when squared loses 1. The 
result gives $ of the actual contents, 
the remaining 4 being allowed for 
waste in sawing. 

Or, by another rule, subtract 4 
from the diameter of the log in inches, 
multiply the square of 4 the remain- 
der by the length of the log in feet. 
These two rules should give approxi- 
mately the same result. 

Or to find how many solid feet a 
round stick of timber, if of the same 
thickness throughout, will contain 
when squared, square half the diame- 
ter in inches, multiply by 2 and mul- 
tiply this product by the length in 
feet. Finally, divide by 144; the re- 
sult will be the contents of the 
squared timber in solid feet. 

Or to find the number of feet in 
timber having the bark on, square 4 
of the circumference in inches and 
multiply the product by twice the 
length in feet. Then divide by 144. 
Subtract ,; to 7; of the total, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the bark. As 
a general rule, to find the solid con- 
tents of sawn lumber multiply the 
depth in inches by the breadth in 
inches and multiply the product by 
the length in feet and divide by 144, 
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To determine how large a tree must 
be cut to get out a stick of timber a 
given number of inches square, divide 
the side of the required square by 
225. The quotient will be the circum- 
ference of the timber required. 


MEASUREMENT OF STONE AND BRICK 


Cost of Brick and Stone Work.—'’ 
A common application of capacity 
measure is in preparing estimates for 
brick and stone work. Masons com- 
monly measure stone work by the 
perch, 164 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 
1 foot thick, or 24% cubic feet. Brick’ — 
work is commonly estimated by the 
thousand bricks. It is, however, cus- 
tomary in many localities to reckon 
stone work by the cubic foot instead 
of by the perch. Usually a deduction 
is made by bricklayers, masons, and 
joiners, for one half of all openings. 
But this should be clearly established 
in each case in the contract. 

In computing the capacity of walls 
of cellars and buildings, masons and 
bricklayers multiply the entire dis- 
tance around the outside of the wall 
(the girth) by the height and thick- 
ness. Thus the corners are measured 
twice. But this measurement applies 
only to the labor and not to the quan- 
tity of material to be paid for. 

Measurement of Stone and Brick 
Walls.—A perch of stone is 24.75 cu- 
bic feet. When built in the wall, 2? 
cubic feet are allowed for the mortar 
and filling; hence 22 cubic feet of 
stone makes one perch of wall. 

Masons estimate 3 pecks of lime 
and 4 bushels of sand to a perch of 
wall. 

Yo find the number of perches of 
stone in a wall, multiply together the 
length, height, and thickness in feet 
and divide by 22. 

Measurement of Brick Work.—The 
size of bricks varies, and rules for es- 
timating the number of bricks re- 
quired must be modified accordingly. 
Bricks are now usually made 8 inches 
long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick. 
Hence 27 bricks are required to make 
a cubic foot without mortar. But 
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it is assumed that mortar fills 4 of 
the space. The first step is to find 
the number of cubic feet in the wall 
by multiplying the length, height, and 
thickness together in feet, and if the 
bricks are of this size multiply the 
number of cubic feet by 223. 

Formerly, however, and to some ex- 
tent at the present time, bricks were 
made of two sorts and sizes—common 
brick, 72 inches to 8 inches long by 
434 inches wide and 23 inches thick, 
and front brick, 4 inch longer and 
wider. Of common brick 20 are re- 
quired to lay one cubic foot or 15 
common brick will lay one square 
foot of wall 8 inches thick. Hence to es- 
timate the number of bricks required 
for a wall 12 inches or more in thick- 
ness, multiply together the length, 
height, and thickness in feet, and that 
product by 20; or for an 8-inch wall 
multiply the length by the height and 
that by 15. An allowance of one half 
should be made for doors, windows, 
and other openings. Multiply their 
length by their width and that by the 
thickness of the wall in feet. Deduct 
one half the result from the cubic 
contents of the wall before multiply- 
ing by 20 or by 15, as above. 


DRY AND LIQUID MEASURE 


Dry Measure.—The standard unit 
of dry measure is the English or 
Winchester bushel, containing 2150.42 
cubic inches or 77.627 pounds avoir- 
dupois of distilled water at its great- 
est density. The standard measure is 
circular in form, its diameter inside 
being 184 inches, and its depth 8 
inches. Dry measure is used in meas- 
uring grain, coal, fruit, vegetables, 
ete. The following is a table of dry 
measure commonly used in the United 
States: 


Asi Sha sett lace a1 1 pt. =34% cu. in. nearly. 
2 pintsr wee cs See 1 qt. =694 cu. in. 

A QuaArisuynynvetet. 1 gal. = 277 cu. in. 

SG SE Ng oD te Okan 1 pk. 

2 Sallonss ovas 2 aati 1 pk. = 5544 cu. in. 

4 pks. or 8 gal .-1 bu. = 21504 cu. in. 
Sbushels* }; 225 52% 1 qr. =10} cu. ft. nearly. 


36 bushels.......... 1 chaldron. 


When articles usually measured by 
the above table are sold by weight, 
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the bushel is taken as the unit. The 
number of avoirdupois pounds in a 
bushel varies in different States and 
with different articles. 

In measuring grain, seeds, or small 
fruit, the measure must be even 
or “stricken.” In measuring large 
fruits or coarse vegetables, corn in 
the ear, etc., and also meal and bran, 
the measure should be heaped at least 
6 inches. 

Five stricken bushels are considered 
equal to 4 heaped bushels. The strick- 
en bushel is now little used, except to 
ascertain capacities. 

All the denominations are used in 
trade, the peck being the least in use. 


Cu. in. | Cu. in. | Cu. in. | Cu. in. 
in in in in 


one gal.| one qt. | one pt. | one gi. 
Liquid Meas.| 231 573 28% 132 
Dry Measure| 268¢ 673 332 8% 


English Dry Measure.—In addition 
to the above the following terms for 
units of dry measure are still cus- 
tomary to some extent in the British 
Empire: 


Di QUBLESS 5. ccsreis sha laretes csieiate eeerere 1 pottle. 

2 bushelsin ae cetere ser tee ete oe ders 1 strike. 

2 strikes 5. c-ncaranreeee eaters 1 coomb. 

2 COOMDSS Wak srek be cites Dee 1 quarter. 

DS QUANECTS. We sicic ccc wre trelemeie tee eves 1 load. 

Sibusheley. Recess ae cere sie 1 sack. 
SGibushels.4.ce assem 1 chaldron. 


Thirty-two British or Imperial 
bushels are equal to 38 of our bushels. 

Capacity of Boxes, Cribs, Wagon 
Bodies, ete.—’The most convenient 
mode of ascertaining the capacity of 
boxes, bins, cribs, and the like, and 
also of measuring their contents, is by 
ascertaining the number of cubic feet 
which they contain; ¢ of this amount 
will be the number of bushels, 1 cu- 
bic foot being # of a bushel nearly. 
Hence, to find the number of bushels 
in any receptacle which has parallel 
sides and square corners, first find 
the number of cubic feet by multiply- 
ing the height, length, and width in 
feet and deduct 2; the result will be 
the contents in bushels. Or for an 
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approximate answer multiply the num- 
ber of cubie feet by 8 and point off 
one decimal place. 

These rules will give the number of 
bushels of apples, potatoes, and other 
vegetables or the capacity of any size 
bin or crib or wagon body. 

In estimating corn on the cob, its 
quality and condition must be taken 
into account. Corn shrinks consider- 
ably during the winter and spring 
months, But, as a general rule, 2 
heaping bushels of corn on the cob at 
the time it is put into the crib will 
make from 1 to 14 struck bushels of 
Shelled corn. In buying or selling it 
is advisable to make a test from a fair 
sample taken from the crib at the 
time of sale. To measure corn in the 
crib, multiply together the length, 
width, and height of the crib in inches, 
divide by 2,748, and the result will be 
the number of heaped bushels of ears. 
Or divide by 2,150 for the number of 
struck bushels. The quotient in each 
case will be the corresponding num- 
ber of bushels contained in the bin. 

If the sides of the crib flare, ascer- 
tain the mean width by measuring the 
width at both top and bottom, add 
the two amounts and divide by 2. 


Or, it is estimated that 2 cubic feet 


of sound dry corn on the ear will 
make 1 bushel shelled. Hence mul- 
tiply together the length, breadth, and 
height of the crib in feet and divide 
by 2. This should give the number 
of bushels of shelled corn in the crib. 
The corn should, of course, be uni- 
formly level so as to be of equal 
depth throughout. 

Capacity of Boxes.—The following 
is a table showing the principal units 
of dry measurement with the inside 
dimensions of boxes or bins having 
square corners and parallel sides that 
will contain the quantities stated. 

One convenient form of making 
boxes in small sizes for the storage of 
vegetables and numerous other pur- 
poses about the household, farm, and 
garden, is to cut the two ends of inch 
pine stuff to the proper size and form 
the boitom and two sides of laths, 


Saw these to the right length and 
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tack them to the ends, with the thick- 
ness of a lath between each two. Such 
boxes are light, strong, and service- 
able. Larger bins or crates of heavier 
materials can be prepared on the 
same principle. 


Capacity. Length. | Breadth. | Depth. 
Pipintees. «| tls 3 in. 33 in. 
1 quart...| 4in. 4in, 4+ in. 
%gallon...} Zin. 7in. 24'in. 
Gallon....| Sin. Sin. 43 in 
1 peck....} Sin. Sin. Sin. 


4 bushel...| 12in. 
1 bushel...} 26 in. 


1 barrel... .| 24in. 164 in 28 in. 
20 bushels..} 4 ft. 8in. 2ft.4in 
24 bushels..| 5 ft. R 2'ft. 
36 bushels..} 5 ft. 3 it. Site 
48 bushels..} 5 ft. 3 ft. 4 ft. 
100 bushels..} 7 ft. 5 ft. 3 ft. 9in 
216 bushels..| 9 ft. 6 ft. 5 ft. 
500 bushels..| 13 ft 8 ft. 6 ft. 


Liquid Measure.—The measurement 
of wine and other liquors, molasses, 
vinegar, and the like, has been the oc- 
casion of great confusion due to vari- 
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“ Tiquid Measure.” 


ations of the standard unit of liquid 
capacity, the gallon. The gallon was 
originally a standard unit of weight. 
But as an equal bulk of various sub- 
stances differs in weight, early usage 
led to the adoption of two different 
gallons, wet and dry, and the gallon 
is still used as a unit of both wet and 
dry measure in Great Britain. The 
gallon at present the standard in the 
United States had its origin in an 
English statute passed shortly after 
the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. A new standard gallon measure 
was constructed capable of holding § 
pounds of wheat of 12 ounces troy 
each. This was afterwards deter 
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mined by statute to contain 268.8 cubic 
inches of water at a temperature of 
62° F. The Winchester gallon, as this 
standard was called, having been gen- 
erally adopted in the United States, 
it became ultimately necessary to es- 
tablish a national standard for cus- 
tomhouse purposes. Accordingly, by 
resolution of the United States Sen- 
ate, on May 1, 1830, the Secretary of 
the Treasury procured the construc- 
tion of a set of uniform standard 
weights and measures to be supplied 
to all the customhouses. For this 
purpose a Winchester gallon of water, 
at a temperature of 39.83° F., was 
taken as the standard, and this was 
afterwards legalized by Congress. 
Hence the legal capacity of the gal- 
lon, the present United States stand- 
ard, was fixed at 231 cubic inches of 
water. As a result there is a consid- 
erable discrepancy between the Brit- 
ish Winchester and the so-called 
American Winchester gallon, the pres- 
ent United States standard. 

In the meantime, by an act of 
English Parliament, which went into 
effect January 1, 1826, the capacity of 
the British gallon was made such as 
to contain 10 pounds avoirdupois of 
distilled water at the temperature of 
62° F. or 2774 cubic inches nearly. 
This is the so-called Imperial gallon, 
and since its introduction has been 
the only legal gallon in Great Britain 
for either wet or dry measure. 

The reason that it is necessary to 
state these facts in detail is that 
works of reference in the English 
language circulate quite generally 
through all English speaking coun- 
tries, and it is quite customary to 
copy reference tables from one to an- 
other on the assumption that stand- 
ard units of weights and measures are 
invariable. This, however, as has been 
seen, is not the case. Hence it is nec- 
essary in making use of any published 
recipes or similar information where 
great accuracy is required, to ascer- 
tain whether the British Winchester, 
the American Winchester, or the 
British Imperial gallon is referred 
to. The only standards that are of 
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universal application throughout the 
civilized world are those of the metric 
system. 

Tables of Liquid Measure.—The 
following is the United States stand- 
ard of liquid or wine measure: 


4 gills..........1 pint (pt.) 28% cu. in. 
2 pints.........1 quart (qt.) 572 cu. in. 


Avquarts: opie 1 gallon (gal.) 231 cu. in. 
314 gallons........1 barrel (bbl.) 
2 barrels? ss. on: 1 hogshead tah. 
63 gallons..... .-. 1 hogshead (hhd. 
2 hogsheads..... 1 pipeor butt (pi.) 
ZAIPIPESs's c's eclee Li bums 
QS Zi CUM saree ores 1 beer gallon. 


36 beer gallons....1 barrel. 


The following is a table of the 
measure of capacity based upon the 
British Imperial gallon, which is in 
general use throughout the British 
Empire: . 


Measure of Capacity for All Liquids, 
5 ounces avoirdupois of water make 1 gill. 
4 gills........lpint = 34% cu. in. nearly. 


2 eDintSaiasiccrer 1 quart = 694 cu. in. nearly. 
4 quarts.. 1 gallon = 277} cu. in. nearly. 
ol ereallonssecec cs jee sco aoe arrel, 
AQ GALLONS. aarcieicreiasclereie'e eee. tierce. 
63) galions/or 2 bbiss. saeco eue 1 hogshead. 
2 hogsheads.......sseccee- 1 pipe or butt. 
DH PIPES selels etereisieieiceks hese 1 tun. 


The British Imperial gallon must 
contain exactly 10 pounds avoirdupois 
of pure water at a temperature of 62° 
F., the barometer being at 30 inches. 
It is the standard unit of measure of 
capacity for liquids and dry goods of 
every description, and is 4 larger than 
the old wine measure, 3, larger than 
the old dry measure, and 5 less than 
the old ale measure. 

The following are terms in wine 
measure—more frequently used in 
KEingland than in this country—with 
comparative capacity in British and 
American gallons: 


ISU AS: gallonsacsecearsiaces lrundlet, 
25 Eng. gallons or 42 U.S. 
Wi @aAllONss-/a1e olrelevolel sie! eels 1 tierce. 

Dim CIOL COS ce sraetorens, srelvlow aielen 1 puncheon, 

621 Eng. gollons or 63 U.S. 
gallonseweseeeceeceet 1 hogshead. 

2 hogsheads.......... --.--1 pipe. 

ZU IDIDOS cuetieriens wetercvernterathiees 1 tun. 

7% Eng. gallons............ 1 firkin of beer. 

As fir KAMA srt eteis tobe duete om cna 1 barrel of beer. 


Comparison of Liquid and Dry 
Measure.—The capacity of bins for 
grain is usually measured in bushels, 
and the capacity of casks, cisterns, 
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and the like, in gallons or barrels. In 
determining the capacity of cisterns 
and reservoirs, 314 gallons are consid- 
ered a barrel, and 2 barrels or 63 gal- 
lons a hogshead. 

In commerce the size of casks for 
liquids is variable, barrels being made 
to contain from 30 to 40 gallons or 
more. Casks of large size called 
tierces, pipes, butts, tuns, etc., do not 
now hold any fixed quantity. Their 
capacity is usually marked upon them. 
While the standard liquid gallon con- 
tains 231 cubic inches in approximate 
measurements, 74 gallons are allowed 
to the cubic foot. As compared with 
the weight of water, a gallon will hold 
a little over 84 pounds, which is near 
enough for practical purposes. 

In comparison with dry measure, 
the United States standard bushel 
contains 2150.4 cubic inches, the liq- 
uid gallon 231 cubic inches, and the 
dry gallon (the former British Win- 
chester standard— bushel) 263.8 cu- 
bic inches. Hence 6 dry gallons equal 
nearly 7 liquid gallons. The British 
Imperial gallon contains 277.274 cu- 
bie inches or 10 pounds of distilled 
water, temperature 62° F., barometer 
30 inches. The beer gallon contains 
282 cubic inches, but it is not now in 
use. Hence the following rules to 
find the capacity of bins, cisterns, etc. 

To find the number of bushels, di- 
vide the volume in cubic inches by 
2150.4. To find the number of gallons, 
divide the volume in cubic inches by 
931. 

Apothecaries’ Fluid Measure.—In 
addition to the above is the apotheca- 
ries’ fluid measure, used in compound- 
ing medicines which are in fluid form 
as follows: 


60 drops (gtt.) or minims (M)= 1 fluid dram (f 3) 


8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce(f 3 ) 
16 fluid ounces lis 0) 8 ua eee (£ O) 
8 pints =1gallon....Cong 


Cong. 1= O8=f 3 128=f3 1024=™ 61440. 
Scale: 8, 16, 8, 60. 


(1) Cong., from the Latin congius, 
means gallon. 

(2) O, from the Latin octarius, 
means 3. 

(3) The minim is about equal to a 
drop of water. 
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Comparison of the Measures of 
Capacity.—The following is a com- 
parisor of measures of capacity: 

_ 1 gal. or 4 qt. wine measure contains 231 cu. 
in 


4pk.or4 qt. dry measure contains 268% cu.in. 
1 gal. or 4 qt. beer measure contains 282 cu.in. 


The gallon containing 231 cubic 
inches is the standard unit of wine 
measure. ‘I'he British gallon called 
the Imperial gallon contains 277.274 
cubic inches, 

Measurement of Tanks, Casks, and 
Cisterns.—To find the capacity of 
cylindrical tanks of any size in United 
States gallons, multiply the square of 
the diameter in inches by the length 
in inches and that product by .0034; 
the result will be the contents or ca- 
pacity in wine gallons and decimals 
of a gallon. For beer gallons, multi- 
ply by .0028 instead of .0034. ‘To as- 
certain the diameter, measure at the 
bung and also at the head; add to- 
gether and divide the same by 2 for 
the mean diameter. To ascertain the 
actual contents if the cask is only 
partially filled, multiply the height of 
the liquid in inches instead of the 
height of the cask. 

To ascertain the contents of a square 
cistern or watering trough, multiply 
together the length, width, and depth 
in inches and divide by 231, the num- 
ber of cubic inches in a gallon, This 
will give the contents in gallons. 

To ascertain the contents of a cir- 
cular cistern, multiply the square of 
the diameter in feet by the depth in 
feet, and that product by 5g. The re- 
sult will be the contents in gallons. 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT 


Origin of Standards.—The use of 
weights depends upon the principle 
of balance. Hence they were proba- 
bly not introduced until some time 
after measures of length, surface, and 
capacity. The first English statute 
on the subject founded measures of 
weight upon a given quantity of 
wheat corns. The language of the 
ancient statute is interesting and sug- 
gestive. 
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“An English penny, called a ster- 
ling, round and without any clipping, 
shall weigh 32 wheat corns in the 
midst of the ear, and 20 pence do 
make an ounce, and 12 ounces 1 
pound, and 8 pounds do make a gal- 
lon of wine, and 8 gallons of wine do 
make a London bushel, which is the 
eighth part of a quarter.” 

The pound weight provided by this 
statute known as the tower pound, or 
the easterling or sterling pound 
(whence our word sterling as applied 
to silverware and otherwise), con- 
tinued in use until about the time of 
Columbus, when the pound troy was 
substituted in its place. By a later 
statute a brass 1-pound weight was 
established as the imperial standard 
troy pound. It was declared to con- 
tain 12 ounces of 20 pennyweights, 
each pennyweight containing 24 
grains, so that 5,760 such grains shall 
be a troy pound, and 7,000 such grains 
a pound avoirdupois. It was further 
provided that 1 cubic inch of water 
weighed by brass weights in air, at a 
temperature of 62° F., and 30 inches 
barometic pressure, is the equivalent 
of 252.458 grains. ‘This standard be- 
came quite generally adopted in the 
United States, and in 1836 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury caused a uni- 
form set of weights to be delivered to 
the governor of each State for local 
use. ‘Thus a pound is practically the 
same in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. There is still, how- 
ever, great confusion in comparisons 
between weight and capacity meas- 
ures, and the legislation of different 
States and countries in defining the 
number of pounds in a bushel of va- 
rious grains, fruits, and vegetables, 
differs widely. . 

Systems of Weight.— There are 
three principal systems of weights in 
general use: avoirdupois weight, the 
universal standard, except as to the 
weight of the precious metals, jewels, 
and drugs; troy weight used in coin- 
age and by jewelers (who also make 
use of a standard unit in weighing 
jewels called the carat); and apothe- 
caries’ weight, used by druggists and 
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physicians. Avoirdupois weight, so 
called from the Norman Avon du 
poids, “goods of weight,” is derived 
from the imperial standard pound 
above mentioned, equal to 700 troy 
grains. The grain is the same in both 
avoirdupois and troy weight. For- 
merly the ton consisted of 2,240 
pounds, and the hundredweight of 
112 pounds, divided into four quar- 
ters of 28 pounds each. And _ this 
practice continues in Great Britain 
and in the United States custom- 
house. In the ordinary commerce of 
the United States, however, it has 
become customary, as a matter of 
convenience, to reckon 100 pounds to 
the hundredweight, and 2,000 pounds 
to the ton; and this practice has 
been legalized in some of the States. 
By act of Congress, however, when 
not specified to the contrary, the ton 
is to be construed as meaning 2,240 


76 DPAMS = 7 


“American Avoirdupois Weight.’ 


pounds. This is commonly called the 
long ton; that of 2,000 pounds the 
short ton. The long ton is most often 
used for weighing coal and iron at 
the mines, and for plaster, and in 
some other wholesale transactions in 
mining products. The shipping ton 
is 40 cubic feet, known as actual ton- 
nage. ‘The registered shipping ton is 
100 cubie feet. The word ton is sup- 
posed to have been derived from the 
tun, an old British liquid measure tor 
ale or beer. A tun of water weighs a 
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little over 2,200 pounds. Hence the 
ton weight seems to have been taken 
from the tun measure, of which it is a 
rough equivalent. 

Avoirdupois Weight.—The follow- 
ing are English and American avoir- 
dupois tables: 


American 
Sa! oN oe a a 1 ounce (02.). 


PGP OUNCES. Oc, oes Carew aes 1 pound (b.). 
57 MOUNDS he dsk..c oo. SL Gtiarter (ge i 

CRG Tg Oy ee ee ere 1 beaded (ewt.). 
ZOO UMRGEEd. css. ss .1 ton (T 

English 
aris grains. 4 1 dram (dr.). 
Gramenc cso: 1 ounce (02.). 

i¢ ONE Ec os ei ote as 1 pound (Ib.). 
28 pounds... 1 quarter (qr.). 

4 quarters.. 1 hundred (ewt.). 
20 hundred 1 ton (T.). 


The weight of 22.79-+ cubic inches 
of distilled water at its greatest den- 
sity, with the barometer at 30 inches, 
is equal nearly to 1 pound troy. ‘This 
is taken as a standard by which to 
find any number of greater or less 
units of weight. 

English Old Measures of Weight. 
—The following are English units of 
weights not commonly employed in 
the United States: 


SS MIOUNCS cs cra 5 orale 1 stone, butchers’ meat. 
4 POUNDS. 222 fo%5;. 1 clove. 
LOVES e aaa 5 «15:0 s 1 stone common articles. 
Pee BEON Gs. \cile costs sols 1 tod of wool. 
OF TODS. cis oleic audi 1 wey of wool. 
SE RTRs xucacen'sioie< 1 sack of wool. 
HOP SACKS Io) soi se 1 last of wool. 
240. POURS... 2 :3j00: 1 pack of wool. 


Troy Weight.—By this scale sil- 
ver, platinum, and precious stones 
(excepting diamonds) are weighed. 
The name is derived from Troyes, a 
town in France, where this weight was 
first used in Europe. It was intro- 
duced from Cairo, Egypt, during 
the crusades of the twelfth century. 
The term grain originated in the use 
of grains of wheat to determine the 
pennyweight or weight of the old sil- 
ver penny of England. At first 32, 
and afterwards 24, grains of wheat 
were called a pennyweight. The sym- 
bol oz. is from the Spanish word 
onza meaning ounce; lb. is from the 
Latin libra meaning pound, 

As a unit of measure the troy 
pound of 5,760 grains is equal to 
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22.794422 cubic inches of distilled 
water at the temperature of 39.8, 30” 
barometic pressure. The following is 
the table of troy weight: 

20 mites... 62. 1 


gram 
24 grains (gr.)....1 pennyweight (pwt., dwt.). 
20 dwt 1 ounce (0z.). 


AA OR Wien. 1 pound (Ib.). 
Se Lramses.. crs 1 carat (diamond wt.) (k.). 
The avoirdupois pound contains 


7,000 grains, the troy pound 5,760 
grains. Therefore 1 pound of iron is 
heavier than 1 pound of gold. The 
troy pound is accordingly less than 
the avoirdupois pound in the propor- 
tion of 14 to 17 nearly. The troy 
ounce is greater than the avoirdupois 
ounce in the proportion of 79 to 72 
nearly. 

Carat Weight.—The term carat is 
used in two ways: as a unit of 
weight used by jewelers in weighing 
diamonds, the carat in the United 
States is 33 grains troy nearly, a 
carat grain being 3 of this. In assay- 
ing gold the term is equivalent to yy 
part. Its use is to designate the pro- 
portion of pure gold in an alloy. 
Pure gold is said to be 24 carats fine; 
18 carats gold contains 18 parts of 
pure gold and six parts of alloy, and 
so on. 

Apothecaries’ Weight.—The units 
of weight in use by physicians in pre- 
scribing, and by druggists in mixing 
and compounding medicines, are the 
same as the troy weight as to the 
pound, ounce, and grain. ‘The ounce, 
however, is differently divided. They 
are shown by the following table: 

. 1 scruple (sc.) 9. 
.l dram (dr.)3. 


. 1 ounce troy (02.) 3. 
.1 pound troy (Ib.) tb. 


20 grains (gr. xx)... 
3 scruples (sc. iij).. 
8 drams (3 viij)... 

12 ounces ( % xij)... 


J IDSA VOINMUPOIGS <ccooeic ac te ecole xe’ 7,000 er. 
Oz. A VORTOMDOIS. foc. slaysixcomainieles "4374 er. 
1 lb. troy and apothecaries’........ 5,760 gr. 
1 oz. troy and apothecaries’........ 480 gr. 


Physicians in writing prescriptions 
use Roman numerals (the small let- 
ters only) instead of figures. They 
write j for i when it terminates a 
number. They also employ the sym- 
bols above indicated writing the sym- 
bol first, thus Vij, meaning 7 ounces. 
This practice is a survival of the me- 
dieval custom of surrounding all 
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knowledge of drugs and medicines 
with an air of mystery. Hence the 
names of medicines written in Latin 
and arbitrary symbols employed to 
express quantity. These symbols have 
been thought by some to be modifica- 
tions of the figure 3 (derived from 
the fact that there are three scruples 
in the dram), but it is more probable 
that they are inherited from ancient 
Egypt. There is an increasing ten- 
dency among physicians to do away 
with this air of mystery, and it is not 
improbable that prescriptions in time 
to come may be written in English 
and quantities expressed in ordinary 
fashion. 

Medicines are bought and sold 
by avoirdupois weight, apothecaries’ 
weight being used only in mixing and 
compounding them. 

Druggists’ Abbreviations. — The 
following are abbreviations frequently 
used by druggists and physicians, and 
freely made use of in this volume, es- 
pecially in the department of toilet 
recipes: 


B isan abbreviation for recipe, or take. 
i “ ry 


ie particula, or little 
part. . 

Oras ey a “* quantity sufficient. 

pie. es ae ** equal parts. 

Orpe Wy “as much as you 
please. 

Gr. “ “ “ grain. 

Ss. ee se “* semi. 

A, 4a i - iN equal quantities. 

Get ae acdante drop: 

Cong. “ te “* congius, the Latin 
for gallon. 

O ss sé ** pint from octarius, 
Latin for 4. 


TL, minim, equal to a drop of water. 


Comparison of Measures.—The fol- 
lowing table of comparative weights 
will be found convenient for refer- 
ence: 


Ls See thOy..< ators lore 5,760 grs. troy. 
1 Eng. lb. troy....... 5,760 grs. troy. 
i bsapouberesn toe: 5,760 grs. troy. 
SU GS ailbetaye: rae 7,000 grs. troy. 
Pn baa coucee oe 7,000 grs. troy. 
14a lbvaviccccnh ieee 175 Ib. troy. 
1 French gram....... 15.433 grs. troy. 
ASUS Varden na baa 36 inches. 
Lin etyardh. cop nee 36 inches. 
1 French meter ...... 39.368+ inches. 
LU. S\bushel..o 7.5. 2,150.42 + cu.in. 
1 Eng. bushel ........ 2,218.19 + cu. in. 
USS gallone. fase. Ses cu. in. 
1 Eng. gallon........ 277.26 + cu.in. 


1 French liter 


91.533+ cu. in. 
1 French are 


119.664 sq. yds. 
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Weight of Cattle-—To estimate the 
weight of live cattle or carcasses un- 
dressed, first measure in inches the 
girth behind the shoulders, next the 
length from the forepart or point of 
the shoulder blade along the back to 
the bone at the tail in a vertical line 
with the buttocks. Multiply the girth 
in inches by the length in inches, and 
divide the product by 144, This will 
give the number of superficial feet. 
If the girth of the animal is from 3 
to 5 feet, multiply the number of 
superficial feet by 16; the result will 
be the animal’s weight. Or if the girth 
is from 5 to 7 feet, multiply by 23, 
If from 7 to 9 feet, multiply by 31. 
If less than 3 feet, as in the case of 
small calves, hogs, sheep, etc., multi- 
ply by 11. Of course, individual ani. 
mals will vary. But these rules will 
give approximate results. 

Or multiply the square of the girth 
in feet by 5 times the length in feet. 
For average stock divide the product 
by 1.5; for fat cattle by 1.425; for 
lean by 1.575. The quotient will be 
the dressed weight of the quarters, or 
net weight of thé steer after dressing. 

Or for a short method, multiply the 
square of the animal’s girth by 17.5, 
which will give the weight of the ani- 
mal nearly. 

In estimating the weight and price 
of hogs, it is usually considered that 
about 2 is lost in dressing the animal. 
Hence the gross weight diminished 
by 4, or by 20 per cent, gives the net 
weight. Or the net weight increased 
by 4, or 25 per cent of itself, gives the 
gross weight. 

Measurement of Hay.—Hay is or- 
dinarily and properly sold by weight, 
and this is the only exact mode of 
measurement. But experience has 
shown the following rules to be suffi- 
ciently correct for ordinary practical 
purposes. If the hay is loosely packed, 
as in windrows, multiply the length, 
breadth, and height in yards, and di- 
vide the product by 25. The quotient 
will be the number of tons in the 
windrow. If the hay has been re- 
cently placed in the mow, or if the 
mow is shallow, multiply together the 
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length, height, and width in yards, 
and divide by 18. Or if the hay is 
well packed, divide by 15 or divide by 
any number between 15 and 18, ac- 
cording to the way in which the hay 
is packed or settled in the mow. 

Or if the hay is in square or long 
stacks with flat tops, well settled, 
multiply the length of the base in 
yards by the width in yards, and that 
product by 4 the height in yards, and 
divide by 15. 

Or if the hay is in a load, multiply 
the length, width, and height in yards, 
and divide the product by 20. 

Or, by another method, it is esti- 
mated that old hay well packed in a 
mow will run about 520 cubic feet to 
the ton, clover 720 cubic feet, timothy 
and clover mixed 600 cubic feet. 
Hence ascertain the number of cubic 
feet in the mow and divide by one of 
these figures, according to the quality 
of the hay. 

Or to ascertain the number of cu- 
bic feet in a round pointed stack, 
multiply the area of the base in 
square feet by 4 of the height in feet. 
This will give the number of cubic 
feet in a stack, or if the stack is built 
up square with pointed eaves, like a 
house, first measure the height from 
the ground to the eaves and to this 
add 4 of the height from the eaves 
to the.top. Take this figure as the 
mean height, and multiply together 
the mean height, length, and breadth 
in feet, and divide the result by 520, 
600, or 720, according to the quality 
of the hay. 

To ascertain the value of a given 
amount of hay, straw, or other com- 
modity sold by the ton, when the 
price per ton is given, multiply the 
number of pounds by 3 the price per 
ton and point off three figures from 
the right. The result will be the price 
of the article. 

Weights of Trade Packages.—The 
following is a table showing the style 
of package in use in ordinary com- 
mercial practice in the sale of various 
kinds of commodities, and the cor- 
responding weight as ordinarily rec- 
ognized in the trade; 
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ARTICLE. Package. Weight. 
1S eats 8 OR Homa Barrel, 200 lbs. 
Bitter eco ook Firkin, 50 or 100 Ibs. 
Cornea aee ccs Barrel, 
COM .csre eee Barrel,? 
Cottons. knee Bale,? 400 Ibs. 
Cotton, Sea Island..|Sack, 300 Ibs. 
Feathers.......... Bale, 100 lbs. 
Bish dry ayes ens Quintal, {100 lbs. 
Fish in brine...... Barrel, 200 Ibs. 
196 lbs, 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
300 Ibs. 
36 trusses. 
60 Ibs., new. 
50 Ibs., oid. 
12 lbs. 
14 Ibs. 
14|bs. 
80 lbs. 
,{130 to 150 gal. 
100 lbs. 
200 Ibs 
25 lbs 
112 Ibs 
100 lbs. 
600 lbs. 
alten. ave omy 1 (at N.Y. 280 Ibs. 
works) 
SOapraalcwescuae Barrel, 256 Ibs. 
BOaDs tec nee ane Box, 56 Ibs. 
Strawanccseceecs Truss, 40 Ibs. 
Sugar ce Gcakarvee Barrel, 200 to 250 Ibs. 
CB Ss Pina teaeviese Chest 60 to 84 Ibs. 
WGbaeco). cise Be shead, 166 Ibs. 
WOO. tere taremetets acts 8 Ibs. 
Wool. vcscecnmece Peck, rt stone. 
Wool , Sack, 22 stone. 
WiGoll lcm sapere. Pack load 
forahorse,|240 lbs. 


1 As bought and sold at New Orleans, a 
flour barrel full of ears. 
2 As bought and sold in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 5 bu. of shelled corn. 
oae a in different States from 280 to 
2 3. 


Comparative Table of Weight of 
Commodities per Bushel.—While the 
standard units of weight and of ca- 
pacity are now practically uniform 
throughout the United States, legisla- 
tion in the various States differs 
widely as to the standard of weight 
for a bushel of various kinds of prod- 
uce. The law in each State usually 
specifies the weight of a bushel, re- 
quiring it to weigh at least the 
amount specified. The following ta- 
ble shows the range in the standard 
weights as prescribed by statute in 
the various States, and also the stand- 
ard or minimum prescribed by the 
laws of the United States and in ef- 
fect wherever there is no State statute 
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to the contrary. The majority of the 
States have adopted the United States 
standard, and there is an increasing 
tendency in this direction. Eventu- 
ally, it is to be hoped that uniformity 
will prevail throughout the country: 


Rangein | U.S. 
different | stand- 
ARTICLE. States ard. 
Lbs. per |Lbs. per 
bu. bu. 
Apples, dried. 22... 000+ 22-28 26 
IAD DIES: TOON: ..icie's siarers a 50-56 
SATE nig et palate, autusier nin a 43-50 48 
Beans castors «cw:e)ssr lore 46 
Beans, white............ 60-70 60 
1616) SSS 5 coe tetas ERNE aD 50-60 
BYRD torctaer cet tats 2c «sie erars 20 
Buekwheatine...\¢acas 0. 40-56 48 
CBTTOES AY. forate aisicus > sxeusien 50-55 
Charcoal (hardwood)..... 22-30 
Cloverseed finan icles sien < 60-64 60 
Coal, anthracite......<.;- 76-80 80 
Corn, Indian (in ear)...... 68-72 70 
GCormimealt 7 neicce.s cise} “48-50 48 
Gorn shelled’. 2). 5, sca's, eco se0e 52-60 56 
Cranberries............. 
HIAXSCOd. os Aue lysisierciene = 44-56 56 
Grass seed (blue)...... 44 
Grass seed (Hungarian) 45-50 50 
Grass seed (timothy)... 42-60 45 
Heinpiseed eck: soc y.ciie's 44 
IENGKOSY, NUUS? sch este ete 60 
Timencgucky, ck caste 80 
INGLE L ees: Bre tthe vestens 34-38 34 
Milletiseed. 3.58) ..83 arcies.c 45-50 50 
BLS salnareee atta, es) oxo! suave slats 26-36 32 
Onions nevis aes 48-57 57 
Peaches) dried x.tesieita sos 28-33 33 
CACY er a Se ce wa clelsa 46-60 60 
IREaS VeTOUNG stun vale ee 24 
IREAS HIT DOC te cerpste arietnsse 32 
Plastering hair, dry....... 8 
PODCOLIMaa ca cna seis shelton 70 
IRGtOLOCS? cats clessvalels sinte ais 46-56 55 
Potatoes: Irish. cc. 56-60 60 
Ve aeons chest cs|) -S2=56 56 
IRivecmeal in cecu. fod os 50-56 
Saltcoarses ce hectic esto 50-85 
Saltstinesar ses oat coe 55-56 
BUPTEDIPS rare oye shoves pales 42-60 55 
HEM See reel eee ahe 60 


Weight of Commodities by State 
Law.—The following are the excep- 
tions to the United States standard: 


Barley, 48 lb., except in Oregon, 46 Ib.; in 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
47 lb.; in California, 50 Ib.; in Louisiana, 32 Ib. 

Beans, 60 lb., except in Maine, 62 lb.; in 
Massachusetts, 70 lb. 

Buckwheat, 52 lb., except in California, 40 
lb.; in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Vermont, Wisconsin, 48 lb.; in Idaho, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, 42 lb.; in Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, 50 lb.; in Kentucky, 56 lb. 
Pe seed, 60 lb., except in New Jersey, 
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Coal, 80 Ib., except in Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, 76 lb. ; ea 

Corn in the ear, 70 Ib., except in Mississippi, 
72 lb.; in Ohio, 68 Ib.; in Indiana after Decem- 
ber Ist, and in Kentucky after May Ist, fol- 
lowing the time of husking it, 68 lb. 

Corn meal, 50 Ib., except in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Illinois, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, 48 Ib. 4 ; ‘ 

cern, shelled, 56 lb., except in California, 
52 |b. 

Grass seed, 45 lb., except in Arkansas, 60 
lb.; in North Dakota, South Dakota, 42 Ib. 

Oats, 32 lb., except in Louisiana and Ore- 
gon, 36 lb.; in Maryland, 26 lb.; in New Jersey 
and Virginia, 30 lb. : 

Potatoes, 60 Ib., except in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, 56 Ib. 4 é f 

Rye, 56 lb., except in California, 54 Ib.: in 
Louisiana, 32 Ib. 


Table of Weight of Commodities 
per Cubic Foot.—The following is a 
table of the weight per cubic foot of 
various metals and other commodi, 
ties: 


Brass edsoda tate sterteutee 5344 Ibs. 
Bradlee shsacncts arose 0 Seed Neve 125 Ibs. 
Charcoal (hardwood)......... 183 Ibs. 
Charcoal (pinewood).......... 18 lbs. 
MEN aivuw sages Se eo eee eudiey eters 135 lbs. 
Clayand'stonesisscenee cae 160 lbs. 
Coal, anthracite.............. 650to55lbs 
Coal, bituminous... .-2~..- 45 to 55 lbs 
MODDED Naess oka one ene 555 lbs. 
Pisce oe oe eae 15lbs 
Barth) logses ashe otra exec 95 lbs 
Grantee oof rustica ee hae 165 lbs 
Froniiwroughtscaceacectesiess ee 4862 lbs 
GEUCL yada ad clit heczile counyen eeret mates 7082 lbs 
Marblevs soo ic + vinecies wleiareae 171 lbs. 
Seavwaters: Syoukiatin eae cone 64¥5 lbs 
Soil, (commons) jsasmee are tel DS 
Soil strong. oo eee eee 127 Ibs 
Tallow: eevee. Ween aeons 59 lbs. 
Wiater ities ds act deveoe iene 1,000 oz. 
Wioodsoalk ic. ce ee ocetnr: 55 lbs 
Wood red pine yan ens eee 42 lbs 
Wood, white pine............ 30 lbs 


To find the weight of any of these 
commodities, arrange loose materials 
in square bins, or pack such commodi- 
ties as bricks in piles having straight 
sides and square corners; multiply 
the length, width, and depth together 
in feet and multiply this result by the 
number of cubic pounds in a cubic 
foot, as shown by the above table. 
The result can then be turned into 
quarters, hundredweight, or tons by 
reference to the table of cubic 
measure. 

Household Weights and Measures. 
—The uniform accuracy of results ob- 
tained by professional cooks, bakers, 
and caterers is due, in great degree, 
to the fact that the measurement of 
ingredients called for by their recipes 
is accurately determined by weight, 
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and the temperature of their ovens 
is definitely ascertained by means of 
the thermometer. ‘Thus the condi- 
tions surrounding each batch of food 
cooked are made identical, and uni- 
formity in the product necessarily 
follows. Any cook can obtain similar 
results by like means, and a good 
pair of scales in the kitchen may be 
regarded as one of the marks of a 
good housekeeper. There are numer- 
ous occasions when the use of scales 
is necessary, and there is no ques- 
tion but that measurement by weight 
could be advantageously made use of 
far oftener than is usually done at 
present. 

Capacity measures, or measurement 
by bulk, in comparison to measure- 
ment by weight, is always more or less 
inaccurate. But steps can and should 
be taken to insure as great a degree 
of accuracy as possible. Hence all 
dry ingredients, such as flour, meal, 
confectioners’ and powdered sugar, 
should be sifted before using. Mus- 
tard, baking powder, cream of tartar, 
soda, salt, and spices should be stirred 
before measuring to lighten and free 
them from lumps. To dip a measur- 
ing cup into flour or other dry mate- 
rial in order to fill it and to then 
shake the cup to level its contents, 
condenses or packs the flour and 
causes the cup to contain more than 
the recipe calls for. Instead, the 
sifted material should be lifted into 
the measuring cup by spoonfuls, the 
contents rounded slightly, and leveled 
with the back of a case knife, care 
being taken not to shake the cup. 

A cupful is measured level with the 
brim; a heaping cupful rounding, not 
as much as will stand upon the cup; 
a scant cupful level, with two table- 
spoonfuls taken out. 

All ingredients, measured by the 
tablespoonful or teaspoonful, are 
measured level unless otherwise 
stated. To measure a spoonful, fill 
the spoon and level it with the back 
of a case knife. For a half spoonful, 
first measure a spoonful, then divide 
it in halves, lengthwise, with a thin 
knife blade. To measure a quarter 
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spoonful, first measure a half spoonful 
and divide it crosswise, a little nearer 
the back than the point of the spoon, 
to allow for its curvature. This is 
equivalent to one saltspoonful. <A 
speck is a little less than one half a 
saltspoonful or one eighth of a tea- 
spoonful. Butter, lard, and other 
solid fats are measured by packing. 
them solidly into the spoon or cup 
and leveling with a knife. Butter 
should be measured before melting, 
unless melted butter is stated in the 
recipe, in which case it should be 
measured after melting. 

The ordinary coffee cup, which 
holds half a pint, is the common 
standard of domestic measure. A 
common-sized tumbler holds the same 
amount. Cups and tumblers, however, 
vary more or less in the size, and are 
not well adapted for use as measures 
on account of their curvature. A cup 
is smaller at the bottom than at the 
top. Hence to measure half a cup- 
ful in a coffee cup it must be filled 
a little more than halfway up. The 
ideal utensil for this purpose is a 
standard measuring cup, having 
straight sides divided into fourths 
and thirds, and containing half a 
pint. Measuring cups of glass are the 
most convenient, as it is easier with 
them to see when the measurements 
of small quantities are level. Also 
they do not rust and can be more eas- 
ily kept clean. A common tin meas- 
uring cup is, however, useful and 
convenient. Hither of these can be 
obtained at any good 5- and 10-cent 
store or mail-order establishment. 

Spoons also vary in size. Hence it 
is well to use the same spoon in meas- 
uring or to use the small measuring 
scoop spoons, which are obtainable 
in different sizes. The use of the 
same spoon throughout in making up 
any recipe will keep the proportions 
correct. A heaping spoonful is all 
the spoon will hold. To get a rounded 
spoonful, fill the spoon and shake it 
until it is slightly rounded on top. 

Tables of Domestic Measure.—Th» 
following are tables of domestic hq- 
uid and dry measure with compara- 
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tive measurements by spoonfuls, cup- 
fuls, and the weight of distilled water. 
It will be noted that a tablespoonful, 
liquid measure, is divided into four 
teaspoonfuls, but that the tablespoon- 
ful, dry measure, is divided into three 
teaspoonfuls only: 


Domestic Liquid Measure 


NO Gropsctacrereiemiccieeris eet 1 saltspoon. 
4 galtSpOOnse |. drcsucls.s 8 « . 1 teaspoon. 
A TOASDOOTIS® © ove.e:e cn tiem . 1 tablespoon. 
4tablespoons...........- 1 basting spoon. 
2 basting spoons 1 gill. 
US ere Aetsversie.s l cup. 
PB OUDSsciclene ete 6. 1 pint. 
ID DINtSaceiew lc cece ele 1 quart. 


AVORIAT US a \steiaisc s'<) 1 gallon. 


Domestic Dry Measure 


Asaltspoons........++++ . 1 teaspoon. 

8 teaspoons............. 1 tablespoon. 
12 tablespoons............- lcup. 

8 tablespoons, heaping.... l cup. 


Measurement by Water 


1 teaspoon. 

1 tablespoon. 

1 basting spoon, 
1 gill. 

1 pint. 

1 quart. 


ARTICLE. 
esondas Shelled Swaicieiesie'e'e\els crevereusletele.e. oumneie 


ee ary 


Bread crumbs, erated. eiakese 
Bread crumbs.. 
IBUttOie eis etels e's 


ee see 


Butter, melted.... 
Butter, packed.. 
Butter, soft....5...s 00 
Butter, BOlbes ses 
Butter, soft, well packed. eee eterertareetatstece 
Citron, chopped. ARO COL 
Coffee. SADOoOS wists 


Coffee, ground. a eacieye atatretealers 
Coffee, ground...... 
Corn meal 
Cornmeal! sie)ssice2..< Biertare viele ye 


Eggs 


WPEssaAVeLaze SIZE. «gic citieieins era's Seles olsen che 10, 


Wegs; large. .cseescs eee 
Fi 
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Measurement by Spoons 
TOMArOps ace nee os reer 1 saltspoon. 
4 -SAIESPOONS hc atc ehtentotets 1 teaspoon, 
AMECASPHOONGs seheceavereteletate 1 tablespoon. 
FOZ Water aide oe accu lacie 1 tablespoon. 
Ly basting spoon. nec ele 4 tablespoons. 
1 gill 8 tablespoons. 
1 .32 teaspoons. 
1 .64 teaspoons. 
1 16 tablespoons. 
1 . 4basting spoons, 
Measurement by Coffee Cup or Common 
Tumbler 
64 teaspoons....... tee e L CUD: 


16 tablespoons........... lcup. 
4 basting spoons.. ae Leup, 
Depilisity ests. ~ Leupp. 
DING Wie claes crows tie cee Cus 
SPAUIG OZ cess secre aes CUD 
Popints.7.5.5 ccresmescels = 2 CUDS: 
De Quarters crccreauee .. 4cups. 


eeeee 


Weight of Food Stuffs Used in 
Cookery.—UThe following is a com- 
parative list of the bulk and weight 
of different articles of common do- 
mestic use. These will be found to 
vary slightly, but are as accurate as 
can be given and have been proved 
by universal experience to be suffi- 
ciently correct for all practical pur- 
poses: 


QUANTITY, WEIGHT, 
cup, qT OZ. 
tablespoon, heaped, 402, 
cup, 4 oz. 
cup, 2 oz. 
breakfast cup,well pressed, abt.4 oz. 
tablespoon, rounded, loz. 
cup, even, 7 OZ 
cup, 7 oz 
cups, scant, slate, 
size of an egg, 2 OZ 
quart, 1 Ib. 
cups, 1 Ib. 
cup, 7) on 
tablespoons, rounded, 1 o4 
eup 4 oz 
tablesnoont heaped, 1 oz 
cups, 1 Ib. 
tablespoon, heaped, $02 
cup, even, 4t oz. 
cups, 1 |b. 
quart, | 1 lb. 202. 
cup (3 pint), 4 OZ. 
cup, OZ. 
cup, °, lb. 
white of, about1 oz, 
yolk of, about 1 oz. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
cup, $lb. 
teaspoon, heaped, 402. 
tablespoon, heaped, 1 oz. 
tablespoons, oz; 
cup, level, 4 oz, 
cup, heaped, 6 oz. 
cups, iN fey, 
cups, 1 quart. 
cups, even, 1 3 
quart, heaped, 1 


Ib. 
about 1 tabl 
tablespoon, rounded, k: 1 aa hee 


size of an egg, 2 oz. 
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ARTICLE Quantrryr,. WEIGHT. 

BT San canlen Sueneme eee es Meee ce teen vat 2 cups 1 Ib. 
Mar Bard. 55 cae Sek c ce mskicis Cee meee aides 1 cup,even, 7 on 
Pande Melted ccs cesta we eave teaiie sh eas sve 1 cup, even, 7 oz. 
Dard, SOL icc ce cc ence ce eessasseeuses 1 quart, 1 Ib. 
Taiduid<. ic. RR alse Mes Cee Oe ha 1 generous pint, 1 Ib. 
Meal MINGian te Solos. ooses oe COS Care ene. 6 3 cups, even, Ve 1b: 
IM@RG. GHOD DEC. sacs sisic kacloan Ma eerese es eeisc 1 cup, solid, 8 oz. 
Meat, chopped fine, well packed............ 1 pint, 1 Ib. 
NET ecrrreeie ee kuaie-aikre eae anal calla tlaeie Matern s 1 tablespoon, 4 oz. 
MER eck Neeic srreaha tik e oun wk Sakina eee S 1 cup (4 pint), 8 oz. 
NEDSS A eetccc cn fod cess cOusl ee Re eee es 2 cups, . 1 Ib. 
IMGIDRSER? cha eecc wee a cu ssn asi eses eae. 1 cup (2 pint), 12 oz. 
INNEDINOPS.. cuwces see sich esc esis an Maia men's 5 medium sized, 1 oz, 
IPN cs Set ekins as Uoevcvere beret ectemese 1 cup, $b. 
RAISINS: <, Oslo nea oe oo us ee are Ue ie Meee vlepeielS 1 cup, 8 oz 
IRSISINASHLONGd ac. cccale ces va tee dense tess 1 breakfast cup, heaped, 3\b. 
TORN A Renate cee doen nee ees 1 tablespoon, pekped. 402 
RG Qce ce necesita wok es sauce welbeteee cee 1 cup, heaped, 8 oz. 
ascot a wcas ote te nua ales areas 1 tablespoon, heaped, 1 oz. 
IGOR Oe St a wale clave emis Srelbte emeie Sc 1 cup 8 oz 
DIOS BEOUINE ce cee era tue cle kane Cua ocle 1 tablespoon, heaped, toz 
RIE EIEO WEL atia’c can snreaie cia abineeeeeies e>+ lL tablespoon, well heaped, 1 oz. 
Suleary DRGWIiacs acs cat sre ce sisters s ciale Celene eas 1 cup, heaped, $b. 
UPAR. DFOWG. coke cccce sosc sp ces poe steewle 23 teacups, level, 1 lb. 
MERE CONCOURS ncn <4 ce tesa Cece a eoes 2 teacups, well heaped, Lb; 
Sugar, granulated ‘ASS Reais ok we tee ee cee rs 1 tablespoon, heaped, 1 oz. 
SARA TOTTI LOU Src’ so a oie eisiec ce ele eistewie’s ¢ 1 tablespoon, well heaped, 1 oz. 
PAE SETHIMNUSECO cinces.cc vrneis aoa laeen ease 2 teacups, level, 1 lb. 
MHA LOSPADUIBUOE sek cnc css ec ec se ce oes i pint, heaped, 14 oz. 
MUREE IDO WOCTOU: ant cine clos sieis.s.5 pivlelee elas. 2 tablespoons, heaped, 1 oz. 
TAT DOWUCTCH . aches seins hos cube cele cass 2_ tablespoons, 1 oz. 
PAP DOWOCIOU. 4 cece nce sse are ee ne eta s 3 14 pints, 1 ib: 
PIOAP OW COLEE s co cai is1a cists,sie's alesis eee cere 24 cups, even, 1 Ib. 
PAP MPIOMCOLONs vise'as ot oo \ale'e e's ie Ale alaterene xe 24 cups, 1 lb. 
PREM OWCUOLECM cc cess caicc cioc cet caseerune 22 cups, level, Tepe 
Deere te Gr o's cn's wibis tiaalelsice bate sso etna a 1 tablespoon, heaped, +02. 
PREG mettre tinisie cictein ioe aice's'e.cis eevee sraterels trata ats 1 teaspoon, heape 402. 
Rae eee aleve s on wlan arcerele'e et aleetarers « 1 cup, heaped, 2 oz. 
WANG ERT C tets oes Coan poleae meee eae 1 cup (4 pint), 8 oz. 
NuaUteS BREN... oscar occ els Gia e wees. ces DAcup, es 7 oz 
Wisrcomee tet oh, kkictc's clahone cuherient ete eiste 1 cup (pint), 8 oz. 
PFE Se ica wGco AO GIGS CIn DIO O DIDO” Cahoon 2 cups, IIb: 


Cooks’ Complete Time Table.—The 
question which is frequently asked by 
housekeepers, How long is it necessary 
to cook this article or that? is not 
easily answered. Several factors enter 
into the calculation. Among these 
are size, especially as to thickness; 
age, as effecting the tenderness or 
toughness of meat and the softness or 
hardness of vegetables; temperature, 
and others. Closely allied questions 
are the degrees of temperature at 
which different substances cook, tem- 
perature produced by different kinds 
of fuel, time required to digest differ- 


ent articles of food, and the like. It 
is not possible to answer all these 
questions exactly without a knowledge 
of all the conditions surrounding the 
individual case. Hence it is always 
necessary for the housekeeper to use 
good judgment. But the following 
table is based upon the practical ex- 
perience of the best cooks and other 
authorities, and will at least afford a 
basis of comparison. The various con- 
ditions likely to be met with in prac- 
tical experience are, as far as possi- 
ble, indicated: 


ARTICLE. How Cookep, TIME 
PRE AICHON OM PDL EIG sc lerasccteis staleralelals G-aleiaieaisia/s4nseceterets Boiled,! 30 m.-1lh 
Artichokes; JCGQSAleIs «occa. m sigisisie, pam elvis ss 0 oe 08 Boiled,? 15 m.-30 m 
IN SER TITE C35 5 RE 6 BSA OREN CIEN TCI CONCERTS Boiled, 15 m.-25 m 
PAIN Cris Gian CLISINOS o cies or clave syase) a ec valevase. 4 mrevete 4: scera cyan ots Baked,? 10 m.—20 m 
ES ACORN doraterel grates d ce, ota cholo sia'd 6 ate uc Oha ttl eis a; 0 «aisjeiers Boiled gently, 15m. 
AGO ceric oteletatels ele oiesarttars creer cere) s(eieiaresniarcielene ¢ <.«) aite roiled, 4m.-8m 
Bacon. -s.ecccecece eveyeiele lain are. ele «)/nisisinjel’*\~ eis, eiayniats Rinied a7 3 m.-5 m 
BACON a. saricie se/svetele SIRES CORR OR AR thc NORRIE Ib on Fried (in its own fat), 2m.-3m 
TREO hia Re CGN § DORCIOU OA CORA CEITONe ths DCO TON ear aked,3 8-10 h. 
BGAN SMNsIM ger ins dete cica cole s.ceseleleie. sia aye ches os. slo's sue pis Boiled, 30 m.—40 m 
BEANS, Oldecietetsie's's\cl ele Seater OG era eraiin‘a; Creve, caste) ereauers Boiled, 2h.-4h 
IGA PAULIN Male welel ae oleteterarcin aria laie aiacerd arefe casei ace nites Boiled,! Lh-3h 
SOAR A AWTIL DOCK ack nice imtols icteler cose sr eeah oie sie, 8 nese Baked, 6h.-8 h. 
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ARTICLE, How Cooke. Time. 
BGAN; VOUNLS ciate wreaigielstar <n/ole) wat tieteve: alu tn attakatoleraratars Boiled, about th. 
Beef, buakoe. ORO ene weloo ed baie eaee clavwiate Ranssrote Boiled gently, about 30 m. 
Beef, COLTO Ma cce cia sich inloie cotta leyesa/a ote wip Sieate rebeenteraniers Boiled gently, about 31 m. 
Beer, corned, fancy DLISket a. . ac «.c.o/ele ole eeieievse tele ee Boiled, 5h.-8h 
Beef. cormedsribvOr TAK ois etic ci reteeleyeieiesteavate talace Boiled, 4h.-6h 
Beer, elle UOlsceysicis clesteinitielsier sisvete eceye Sake ersrare bite cs Rare, 20 m.-30 m 
IB Sete filletaOhace eee ciierice.e Sislel dig sevaterd saraletetd,« efaveiacs Rare,? 45m.-lh 
IESCGLAFLEGSID cetetave tate a ils evnievere core le ievals tetera apanere ocho nieve Boiled, 4h-6h 
Beet slong or short dilletiots cristae efslels elere versio’ elo levers Baked, 20 m.-30 m 
Beef, TID TOASEs VOU OG ac ieioreveicveles sis sreustotalsie te solsy oiecehelecet's Rare,? 10 m. 
Beef, Hibs Or loin ieee ne Me es tae oat ee Rare, 8 m.-10 m 
BG fri eOK LOM: cra cic cis a.o) level ievare ofaveldveletede (aves ahe’aie Well done, 12 m.-16m 
(IBectarolled riblOr Urn ss oes « ciajeie isle’ raleleielatelslelolesor Baked, 12 m.-15m 
Beef, inlA Matiaya irons iss) stele a clereleayeiohe (ous) sporeiels, eretegs Baked (rare), 8 m.-10 m 
TE Vere offal Tas Ts Sooty REN ea nee oR OMe Meg tc MOE che Roasted (rare), 9m. 
TREE rig Gr eer ene A CAA Oman COIN OO CIE OG Baked (well done), 12 m.-15 m. 
Beets, HAG W ata creicveccicte oie ois. cloie soleil elerelerersnerdiotelete\eber ovens Boiled, 45 m.-l1h 
oie Oldies aye o is ini aye aVovs wis lal spate leeneinvetaeatss o/ateiales Boiled, 4h.-6h. 
SESISCUILE Seen crat er oo da: ore o's <orbormiarale: araverareeiatohensis atoneyens Baked, 10 m.—20 m 
Bread; pana loalo cs. BR races earaye eicis crete edaletavevaerehere Baked, 40 m.-lh 
FOOOI=..5 s,cieles Done aia oce seo stare oFoletossvaleretaancyetaneve: ehelels, « Boiled, about 30 m. 
TESTO WITS DCA Ne rerar oie! cle el adorouace ta ayevels ievacerevenev tel she-or'shnlexsus Steamed, 3h. 
IBYUISSCISISDLOUCH Teclels ccclec\eis 4107s aele/eValelersrafeievare-ale/ever s Boiled, 15 m.-25 m 
ISEUSSEIS SDTOU USS) 5 cists cis wiete aie lol evavete Nrers’ el oNeheverscele aleve Boiled, 10 m.-20 m 
COO) eo om BO NOO DD OBU0 DODD ORC OO SCO OCOD OE Boiled, 30 m.—80 m 
WA DDAZE SUCOC icreve lave e die «jc)atelialeieterarelevn ele\e aisles) aie erste Boiled, m. 
@ab Hace swANter ora: tele cri eiareiarelars Wierereiete ererereteraas Boiled, 1h. or more. 
Cabbage, young, quartered... i.) <n cele emeiiovec ee ess Boiled, 30 m.—45 m. 
CLO Rin TS one ODEO OTE DID ROIAOTOND Ot rier tO roc Baked, 2h.-3h. 
PWake Maver pe wc este cies c'e a clears out oisile-eclsiplere dso Gloel'ae Baked, 15 m.—20 m. 
(WRIe MORE DIAIT so oro. o x 5) oresevossieyersherniny olatute Gh oleie elavaiace Baked, 30 m.—14 h, 
Cake, BDO SOsMORL os vevcrssschole otactevepsvararevc.acatonsreresiarele Baked,? 45 ml h. 
Cakes thicks.. sees inlel bie ato cof detovertbsreuurenatah efavataaceraneetas Baked, 30 m.—40 m. 
CakOMUD I Wereisloia  <\e) cielo! slejsleielsicins)«ialeloie's sa eintatelgis aio) Baked, 15 m.—20 m. 
Carrots, old..... exereleloie/efole isle exeln viaveieverels kere s + «« > Boiled, 1h. or more. 
PALO tsnVOUN Wisi crec cislelelelesvereiietste s aisveleltinina cre eiskanehe Boiled, 20 m.-30 m 
CANO WET stele Cares lclaio <i claisieleleveieves overeiatalsiekolalcverereverel « Boiled, 15 m.-35 m 
Celery...... BD irck cin cietave revere eve leicofevote a tartrexstaterel dre erare Boiled 20 m.-30 m 
WICK OI eee cieielecielee ole sferetsie octave lelelsiclel efstetete:evelereteesd Broiled, ; 20 m. 
Chicken....... SAS AOGUCHOBO CH OS SOUS OGn o> sanoDL Roasted (in oven), 20 m. 
Wire Kony fall amtccete o's src1e cs: sis ere tallelererendtatere!eatietals Boiled, 1Lh.-1$h 
Chicken, DEAIIIO. c alcivias.e oo claicieie\nle ies sicieiaieicie'e o)= + Broiled, 4m.—6 m 
(hicKoir eS PLIN Ses sais caletc eave) 4i0) ev eletorslecslelerelsverolore\ele.eres Boiled gently, 20 m. 
Chicken 3 to 4 lbs......-. CRO b REE ORS ROACH OO noe Baked, lh-1$h 
CHOPS... 2... ecccccccecsccccccccccessccornss Broiled, 8 m. 
HONS HOLCRACG carrie cisieicre caipialsiaielelove isle aro nvecetels cictsiele Fried, 4m-10m 
CUGDSRIAIN Da tare cte ce ois stevocs cietere’s, svete creleteare eielneraiere © Broiled, 8m.-10 m 
GROPSAMIULLON asicicicacc.c.c miele teicled clelatcvohtoteiaia Se oes Broiled, 8m-10m 
MALIN S rere rer ote av soy sto iole) oles cele: e,cyexaiere Stove nine sueletaree Boiled, 3m.-5 m 
Moores tire telat overs ais /eavs.e eco) etsre aleiterevernre:terstele alate Baked, 10 m.-15m 
OLDE Te oe a niet a ate ns andl ahs ecercoieve eoteh Pere e etercidle ecole ette Boiled, 10 m.-20 m 
(DBE LIAN AGSCHOB AR OOD DOO ODA COON POS OS me an Boiled, 20 m.—25 m 
Croquettes........ SNS cele erates cue ca rer ecohe ote ete erate /eievetoine Fried, 1m.-2m 
CU GUIMDOTS selec e areer ere e she avale abarern ehctal a ohare aterete ia\-ate oeNe Boiled, 12 m.-15 m 
CURING ESR Rt GF OBER OCR DA DADOD GHEE ORCC OGIO ae Baked,? 20 m.—30 m 
HOUCUNULS acts tie isiecccre dele cetceeta aise Gece a cre Weiser e Fried, 3m.-5 m 
PPNONO ere tac orate oo .n eae eecleee alata che ahareete nate avayeiens Baked,* 20 m.-30 m 
DCI LOTMES EI Giats 0, clerelae sae o)020/) sl oiaiessvereteroein wares Grek Roasted, 1h. or more 
PO Rclo Ul OTOW EDs coc cece eee hele tree foie eels euste ae Roasted, 45 m.-1 h. 
TDIEL ISIS Se RAC AARP RSE POE TREO Ma A Cra Se Baked, 40 m1 h 
Duck, WU TLC MG siG orale oarbsaa 8 ware ciara cremate enite aie cane Roasted, 12m. 
Duckling SCID ON COAX rR eRe Cont ei bo Te omer Roasted, 25 m.-35 m 
UEDA VC cue cote ey thay ha Ts: cantakele 0 Oia Jollovetere Tonia konattateiats a ce.avatele Stewed, 5m.-10 m 
PE TOS Tea Le a take a2.1:8:4,5, dei ste,.0) sie ase etera eda ctolnotets Broiled, 5m.-15m 
ISDE DANG eee ss ale nisic cs eee eee cine me ealeaete Fried, albven’s 
Elica later ors rerecces ve Mace lelav'alSiavacavsvanein<o wie Sia a sretele acy ates Boiled, 10 m. 
EV shipDhien eters teracecieieltia\e(r aisle th eiviele co ale «axsieee tie ture Boiled, 10 m, 
ish mbes nase wees ate cesta by ae ata ates, o, eto icvalare ier Broiled, 15 m.—20 m 
MI COC te eaten irae stk aiasa tek cous ol ceeite ebsites Boiled, 10 m. 
Bish fULletSrOL satay. cre aya ‘o16 5 ys. 9 -S\'esolacere oye aioe re ete Dee Fried, 4m,.-6 m 
HiShssHAddOCCiet/. ae na otal heehee etn tere nc Meenas Boiled, 10 m, 
Fish, halibut, whole or thick piece................ Boiled, 15m. 
Fish, salmon, whole or thick DISCO Na care tens Coane BOlled, 10 m.-20 m 
Hish; (shade cay nee cars sale els eee es Been ner: Broiled, 15 m.-30 m 
Fish, BHICES* OL. Brand: rs dus sessussane eee cis eer eee ee Broiled, 12m-15m 
INIShy, ‘SAM ety ae -lans ie carpe ayeieve isles e eee rots Fried, 1m-3m 
Wish, (small Soke eectons «see's oe eee eo an lene Boiled, 6 m.-$ m 
ish; smallandotillets....cacccc oct cece ae eee Baked, 20 m.-30 m 
Fish, smelts...... OP RO OOO CO UD ADCO. ACE cried Dinoc Bby Ee 1m. 
bh; V1) RR OONC Ae Cre NOAeNDiny Ticryc Griacen tar Baked, 10 m. 
Bish, O10:S Ibsie co ese.s's oo6 sce ee ee Baked, 1h. 
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ROW OlU ss otra secs cle Se a I aes .....Boiled gently, 20 m.-30 m. 
Fowl, ‘olde ern Sidi Match alae are siatararsiReaeg Vaasa NitSiaralere Roasted, 20 m.—30 m. 
vgn Ueki ot acta. ho Pe ce cee, Boiled, 15 m. 
TOTES Gee eggs AR ED Peet eee ene Fried, 3 m.—5 m. 
Gingerbread ES rick ue NOR Tee rian OF Aenea eater ees Baked, 20 m.—30 m. 
(SOO, ae shit CAE UO a DE Ore pte Ban cae Re Roasted, 2 1h.—1? h. 
Goose, SVEOREQUDSe orca cits Hote Rome eave eitle se waters Roasted, 2h. or more. 
Graham gems..... SSC CREDO acne IO etionen Baked, 30 m. 
RPROUSG ES eee eae cs cera cee eee tae ws eunbeci Roasted (in oven), 30 m.-—35 m. 
GRAV SE EA rs Sea eR aE otc cte Se Bee nee Roasted, 25 m.—30 m. 
ER SR YY Nc fap euctece coca ce Ne: xian crusher ai ORT O RRUER: Dribla ote Boiled gently, 20 m. 
Plamen ay sn a0 te 3 Bn hanes Riccar Ok Se eee RCRA oiled, 4h.-6h 
“BEAT AURS IGS Sin Oi ponet rena Berm ene Hi are eee es Roasted, 15 m. 
PRN ITSES NL cee Sie eS 3 Gisis ee) lee eee ak Gai es Boiled, 15 m.—20 m. 
INE Sete ie a eS a Bin & me's wisre hey teers Sere a ohne Roasted (well done), 15 m.-18 m. 
LASTS Ot 32 ae RE Ae to CR IRS AOR ec io Or cite eer Baked (well done), 15 m, 
ROUEN ct iaeie were Cis Km scents ic cee A et ere caeiee Boiled, 2h. or more. 
TRAIT DEG Ss BPE Seen Mt Os rea eS Steamed, 10 m.-15 m. 
TOA GUSH: As SG Maan. PT NUT ANS clon crenata Broiled, 4m.-8 m. 
PREC Nectar Warns ao hle <<, cuiere che hem ege ne Oe tee Roasted? (well done), 2h. in all. 
Liver, whole B 12 m. 
Loaf bread 40 m.-1 h 
PCIE en ae Gin Se clear coe s he cee 30 m.—40 m 
Macaroni 20 m.—50 m 
Meat, for bouillon 35m. 
IVPIRERIEED ee Guic nigte sie 3 3m.-5 m 
Muffins, baking powder.. 20 m.-25 m 
mbes Tiare VOM ie Uh SEV a fare ave) wares ete Oe Peer Baked, about 50 m. 
NEW OOO EIS eter ceiae se wats «tek cin issartak Wee Rare ees Stewed, about 15 m. 
AGAR Ne et era wetter Te rete  oigcnreis, cas ialeveraye ares honeicte Boiled, 15 m. 
DE enix een aera ne eikaied, «Os eo inuareie Sones ees ol oe Baked (rare) 10 m. 
REINA rics fn oe sicid Oie cc ae sia sa vace ne Fe aera ww ais Baked (well done), 16 m. 
Mutton, lez OLR eS cs CRIM Oe oie tatrad ee Roasted (rare), 10m. 
LARD Te USO SS Sy ee en ee Oe Boiled gently, 17 m. 
Mitte CON ee Cl a hoe ag ate oie eho ae cosdicnislece ae Roasted (well done), 15m. 
Mutton, BONE E RES Senn acini ic erase esoiahe Sie srulcleinsee.wierexe Roasted (rare), 9m. 
BEGUN ORESRELGTELIOE «or sct as shel cass oyera mie wun eineiake wisvaleneie Dtsv Roasted (rare), 10 m. 
Migton. shoulder, Stuiled 26 fo wick nse) wuisiwinie’s Weis aides Roasted, 15 m.—25 m. 
ME ReOH BHOULGED SEUIGC 6. crs «sic ate <lc Siageie oe iayers ave Roasted (well done), 16 m. 
SNRs oie eis storey cies ycin, ptm als iate ale autkaiele coisa te bs Boiled, 30 m. or more. 
(UNIS EN 2 en phe oes Bs eS ae ee Boiled, 45 m.-2h 
ONO ONE sai cet Gioie ass Ne OS tix aae cle taioteleyeigo Boiled, 2h. or more. 
CORIO S EL VOUS Fo cea cra.cs stein coteln ee erie iets iatieuciars « Boiled, 30 m.—1 h. 
NOs Garg IECUE Hende. ie ieee erste ales Giaitele Ste iete ole acdvera(d atin Sp Boiled, 45 m.—1 h, 
RSE ek ie Belin G, Ns ix ium abs cu eco aiasareeletelegajete Sin Boiled, 3 m.—5 m. 
PP EESANP Re see oS crabs ‘shai pisieleie ioreYs Sela leper steleye eens Boiled, 30 m.—45 m. 
BETSEY Porshe oats, fh crwie Sane Raw aaeNo! oie mies > Boiled, 1 h.-13 h. 
TE CSRS TVA) ERE OT | SR ARS a een ry tea tren eran ee Boiled, 30 m.—1 h. 
ERNE RS rutile: ore G, 4:4 51'9 olor mca ioue. ore Seapets Nhe Sata) Roasted, 35 m.—40 m. 
ENGELS wee ice ioi ater oie ao oon cinyae eo arw er i0) Sarnia) oun g ovo wwe. Boiled, 20 m.—50 m. 
RPT PRESENTS eve fate fe, oie: atte, aarti bilo asn0'5) ano lat'sha taceiea w YSIS ATO ies Boiled!, 15 m. or more. 
Pie crust. .:... Seach oan arto sniled aden SOLO o iets Slate Laliasy its) tak Baked, 30 m.—45 m. 
Te ee cies EXE GRE TO IDE TEL AERA CEO CRATER IC oe ee na Baked, 30 m.—45 m 
Reber Chern lie a ie ai haves el aie choy die as Syansiacdl ace, Syd Sealial a colialee bald Roasted, 20 m.—30 m. 
DNs cia ON IAI Sr en EtG EOC OL ae ore eee ee ee Baked (well done), 30 m. 
SERGI a a ee eae lah seeaeetarefd OED eRe anerellars Roasted (well done), 20 m, 
POR CP OL setts cc) arate sc) Necsyateleiniats Sis iaialwlacetele Staion = Roasted® (well done), 20 m. 
Pork, AGTH OF creo Me with Meas Stiles ial hatsrersla ene aualeraters Roasted® (well done), 18 m. 
Pork, BOURGET OL sic cheta aver afer «] vhaiavarntalt er elarene eben misielacs Roasted® (well done), 20 m. 
Potatoes. ae lonaiaie Sire. drals ... Baked, 30 m.—45 m. 
Potatoes. . Baked, 45 m.-1 h. 
EIEN LCS San oral tials sa) rote ehels intel w elaraloze evelave eee a . Baked, 25 m.—40 m. 
ORR LOC Su fees wraiaeyet cove ev Sia lena’ sas 8 unis fey deta (enn ehaleve ... Boiled, 20 m.-—30 m. 
WIENER COGS Sie eee d ciwihs Otay. See NOT wat IO ANG Rims Se Boiled, 25 m,—35 m. 
PROM EOC eect rere hele ereiere telecine Bt alale paolo oveiceifasie x. Fried, 2m.-5 m. 
ELE Ge AUN OR oe vitae: 0 co: olathe sd yessa fd wrtelcanld, eid pitas by aie 36 Baked, 1 h.-14 h. 
POR SOOT BW OCU SS she. cis sic rors ad eect ale tase en ate ie asae ita ote Sv Boiled, 15 m.—25 m. 
POURLOCS a WOO tavks moRtitets etdhete Fi. aot ere wlaletele pre 4 Boiled, 45 m.-1 h. 
POGdIN yale QUAEG/OR INIOLO oa sfeaieiay om ase siare eh aucisiis a%e es Steamed, 2h.-3 h. 
PMG Gime sy Dreadin., ceichs, & sivas 5a sleineiwiecenaimieys-e-s a0 Baked, 45 m.-1 h. 
PAH ESy, OMT erate aie a 3) 01 o18 fale (oaxalayilek hatoto a |el'eisl ines 0! Baked, 2h.-3 h. 
DPPAGAN PS TLE ore aes ara herel ae! levate'e ale toasasos 2 joifestalgnais'te, + 1e/e0s Baked, 45 m.~1 h. 
PUIG Se GADIOCA NS «sore ela chests vie tnie st tie ckele <) eyn re are.la< > Baked, 45 m.-1 h. 
PUFA RCLT crete eased Rate ay ate ol rake Saxe woayla sd Gb Miata ’s hia Fe Stewed, 4h.-5h, 

EaT) ert ho tase oy erase stake Plaietet> eisiauniVigiisy sie ola. 8.) Broiled, 10 m.-15m 
Quail, ee PADELACRSOS share snare eh cie sas, oi siaieleios Kakaiays: voy ets Bs Broiled, 10 m.-12 m. 
AE RSU EDEL Gere rere crea es oro lcd tet aah or ales ie RASA Shee we aa Roasted (in oven), 30 m.45 m. 
TRC ade Et MCs Coie erie ber ECA PLS Sty CRO Ce eRe came Boiled, 20 m.-—30 m 
EERE CE Neate al che ratane ioisie Ghenady epee Morera orrsc -ehst.eiin jal-s led, 5 Steamed, 40 m.-l1 h 
ECOL Sey Rete eta te Pascoe. crenata tae woe ated ve aue ay ayaseiie is Baked, 10 m.-15 m, 


TRS TES NEGATE C Gre aouieo bom eee Oe CACTI eee eee Baked, 10 m.-30 m. 
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ARTICLE. How Cookep. Time. 
Salsifyee cots ercress ore ale wistonovetolevone erate shorts lal silocare acca ole Boiled, about 1 h, 
Scalloped GISHES semisterciatee eres ohatersmiereiorere . Baked,? 10 m.—20 m, 
Seankalo eye cetereiieslscisteeits Deora crate Givetederoiete sinter eestor Boiled, 15 m.—20 m. 
Sig as ice ORC OHO On Oa JOOMO US on onl GOGO nC mo cols os Scalded, 10 m.-15 m. 
SplaAChre ne srayetseve ess ceianetces ace velexeutis terereke Go a dueusta eis retin Boiled, ; 20 m.-30 m. 
Spinach#covered closel¥n cea. ccccneuntrre masse eee Boiled, about 1h. 
Squabs..........-- Cece ee recssesedes Dds A oado2s Broiled, 10 m.-15 m 
SquashWasscncte cece Se COTO ONO OURO ID DORR OHO UTA Boiled, 20 m.—30 m. 
beaker ce weeniea scr se Beas okst ster shel svetshsiexetevercitieaa veces Broiled, 4 m.-8 m. 
Leak shin Chi talk ac) eleieterbeierelorersrercieistate a: ote rots ocetes Broiled, 8 m.-12 m. 
Steak, 14 inch thick............ eyareiderern cute: Brent Broiled, 9 m.-15 m. 
SRirbalesirccmrepcceee arein te oisieforalel slelolevel sion) sreleusisiois tsrecsi- Baked, about 20 m. 
Tomatoes....... Sire niente Baked, 30 m.—45 m. 
Tomatoes........ Stewed, 15 m.—20 m. 
Tomatoes. . os. + Stewed, 30 m.—45 m. 
Tongue, corned... Revels 2 ..- Boiled, 3 h.-4h. 
EFRON SNe; Sal Codes seme sleteleicrere Boiled, 3h.-4h. 
STTIPOscsiceies o310 50 Aa Boiled gently, 20 m. 
Punkeyjoncisiccidtesuisievcies Boiled, 15 m.-18 m, 
Rurkeyoe os ess Be raveks a ievark ova evoa elvis acelscoreiieies ehonst sPorekss 8 Boiled gently, 20 m. 
PRUPK GV reel Stcrcis's eleleistererclornisie ascere sions Bi ote pee Roasted (in oven), 3h. 
FRUIT KOV sr Sl DSeete o orote, cisie. osye crete, o.eve shecarle/snstor ee. ove) oysy sien Baked, Sahn 
SRUPKO Ys SutOrlOllbSencmicrerece cle + sie elelsiecene ny6 sceperecel teks Roasted, 12m. 
TRB HO. Spd SA OOO UO OORE DOO DO Gti dOOnORO Ot Boiled, 35 m.—45 m. 
PEUITTM DS FOL: caus ersislereosereiere/sisievere Si euatedheie a sieve ee eats Boiled, 45 m.—75 m. 
BRUTE HV OUNG ac 1\cle'e cleiete corel eva.exs cel ereheceReleysl<tereuc elie Boiled, 15 m.—20 m, 
Veal 5.56 AS AGODONOHODO GA ORO ODOR OU OGOO OOOO OD Baked (well done), 20 m. 
Waseigiersvessid azarsee have ie! ayes maene Roasted (well done), 18 m.—20 m, 
KES ACO: OOO OEE Oo as Roasted5 (well done), 20 m. 
Oe care Roasted (well done), 17 m. 
Veal, shoulder, stuffed. ... Roasted’ (well done), 20m. 
\WIGUEO Man gen cnn uoomeon . . Roasted ere? 10 m. 
Woenisomshanch: Of. cscs cjetenrcie e010 vsis0diele: siete) afore) eins Roasted (rare), 10 m, 
IVEHISON EAC ClOL Ober aed evec cYers.crsiel eisicloke anelmictee evoke alone Roasted (rare), 10 m, 
1 According to age. 2 According to size. 3 In moderate oven. 
4In hot oven. 5 In slow oven. 
COOKS’ TABLE OF PROPORTIONS 
Baking powder, for bread............... 1 teaspoon to 1 cup flour. 
Baking powder, for cake...............- 1 teaspoon to 2 cups flour. 
Batters...... SOOSDOODODODOONOUROOOO DLO 1 scant cup liquid to 1 cup flour, 
Breadir 3 Sire /ahe''e tele asdiavs sletsneretere .....1 scant cup ous to 3 cups flour, 
ready as... ere exeletaueloreis:eisle eis) steve svst=]se 1 teaspoon baking powder to 1 cup flour. 
IBTGACM Se Ossie st Rs a bieide lave iscy Rrateete senses 4 teaspoons baking powder, (even) to 1 quart flour. 
Wake teres Sic etevciacele ce. s-oiaceleye loneyauecvave ennvere.& 1 saltspoon spice to 1 loaf. 
Caken Diane ies ccicicicl: tele cle’ BOBUS.cio one 1 teaspoon baking powder to 2 cups flour. 
@akes plain’, Jeecsscawce cele eee ate etetess 1 teaspocn extract to 1 loaf. 
Caketplain tae ics sioswiaee sheietexere Se ee 1 saltspoon salt to 1 loaf. 
WIGVESF LOL SOUD sais cioie/ers care cles si eres neat our 4 to 1 quart soup. 
Crean tartans oe. ccc ov ce neeet cheese 2 teaspoons to 1 teaspoon soda (level). 
Custard..... HAG On DOCUGUOCOOOD A GeO Std 1 teaspoon extract to 1 quart. 
Custard imncecs css ea ieiotelereistersice stoerretererce 1 saltspoon salt to 4 cups milk. 
Extracts fOP CAKE: 2s saatie dese heey cee 1 teaspoon to 1 loaf. 
Ixtracts fOricustard.s cece cct coos OMee.s 1 teaspoon to 1 quart. 
1) yhoo ss ee a AA CROC OIE DNC Olan eIG 2 quarts to 1 teaspoon salt. 
MIOUG LOM DAbter.cs coe ae a aie erie a eee 1 cup to 1 scant cup liquid. 
MOU MOLI Drea. . acct cle ole ste cies hous 3 cups to 1 scant oul liquid. 
MIOURMIOPADTeAC vs acta vere ere eects Mace erate 1 cup to 1 teaspoon baking powder. 
HIOUE LOD: Lead tales oie a stelere ei oisientetes 1 quart to 4 teaspoons baking powder (even). 
IOUT OL iCAKE: « sic-0100 4 06 PI iin ioe 2 cups to 1 teaspoon baking powder. 
MNGO LON MUL Seta % vio see are BAe bo ie a 2 full cups to 1 scant cup liquid. 
Herbs, mixed, for soup, each............ 1 teaspoon to 1 quart soup. 
Liquid, for batter. ..:......'. erase ale, erates 1 scant cup to 1 cup flour. 
Liquid, for bread..... eeescececary oe erente 1 scant cup to 3 cups flour (full). 
MAqGUId® for. custards... sos. os is. oesciew ccs sisies 1 quart to 1 teaspoon extract. 
Liquid, for muffins,...6.sesseessccss ses 1 scant cup to 2 full cups flour. 
Wiquid; forisoup stoclss.i.icis,6.0\00 o< s/eie- oe 1 quart for each pound of meat and bone, 
PIGuid Sorsy CASUoscccs) hre cose ee ee ete 1 cup to 4 cake, compressed; 
Cian aadomemeuoe Senveree Rieléssta\e Pitt aro 1 quart water to 1 lb. meat and bone. 
Milk, for custard....... SS DEIR OTIOS 4 cups to 1 saltspoon salt. 
Milk sSouree. sence ere yee eine ocala ts ake 2 cups to 1 teaspoon soda, 
Molasses.......... ICO Sc hlcvecemtehretans 1 cup to 1 teaspoon soda. 
MN fii sirceee erat temeaet, acs ice cece 1 scant cup liquid to 2 full cups flour. 


1 saltspoon to 1 quart soup. 
4 to 1 quart soup. 

1 teaspoon to 2 quarts flour. 
1 saltspoon to 1 loaf. 

1 saltspoon to 4 cups milk, 
1 teaspoon to 1 quart soup, 
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Od Oiarciieamctuieere eis a oie siareceerea etude 1 teaspoon (level) to 2 teaspoons cream tartar. 
HOGA acme cte cu wueeuackent s co Cate, ORIN 1 teaspoon to 2 cups milk (sour). 
SOGAS A o-cinic cic cars wea a eRe MEINE Cabos me t's 1 teaspoon to 1 cup molasses. 
IGE Pewake vee Seo ee te eee bee ec bad Hee sis 1 teaspoon (even) to 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 
Soup stock Soeur cnc Onde ecco ee ks 1 teaspoon mixed herbs to 1 quart. 
DOU DBLOOkK coed crea n SON craic eue mie biehe war 1 teaspoon salt to 1 quart. 
SOUT StOeks ccc cs octave oi sue ave SOIR Reece 1 saltspoon pepper (white) to 1 quart. 
MOU LOCK. jie cas ales ee tin ee Nemes 4 pepper corns (black) to 1 quart. 
Roupistoakecec. 5 owas ccay cusreictenten ecole s 4 cloves to 1 quart. 
SOU SLOEKS «ane atrasccarnn Sek ORT Ree es 1 tablespoon vegetables, chopped, to 1 quart. 
DiGOes Co lmren Maly Cae « cb Riese oman « 1 saltspoon to 1 loaf of cake. 
Megetables, for SOUD ...s00 «cman ce csiees 1 tablespoon, chopped, each to 1 quart stock, 

EAS Gare ctetnrey chatniaie rs kaw. % Grom Wy es eaNtE tes 6 1 cup (liquid) to 4 cake (compressed). 


1Cake, made light with eggs needs less. 


Paper Measure.—The mode of meas- 
urement by counting and otherwise 
employed by paper manufacturers 
and dealers, printers, and the book 
and stationery trade is a source of 
confusion to many persons. Paper, 
like other commodities, can be most 
accurately measured by weight, and it 
is accordingly bought and sold at 
wholesale by the pound. 

Paper can be made to order in any 
desired size, and with large orders 
this is customary, to avoid waste. 
For convenience, however, in defer- 
ence to custom, paper is ordinarily 
kept in stock by wholesale dealers, 
cut to various convenient sizes, and 
sold by count according to the follow- 
ing table: 


PA GHEGUSs sia’ ccs a 1 quire. 

PAORGUETEGS sta aie wic'e = lream. 
DRCAINS "eho wine s,s 1 bundle 
5 bundles........ lbale 


1 bale contains. . .200 quires or 4,800 sheets. 
480'sheets 0. = |./2/5.. lream. 

A somewhat different table of meas- 
urement is used between printers 
and paper manufacturers (on account 
of the waste of paper from soiled 
sheets and otherwise in printing) as 
follows: 


7AM ON eC OOS OU ES OD 1 quire. ‘ 
QW Hees dn) ayeie cic 1 quire, outsides. 
25 et SHEOUS cel weld ss csecete et 1 quire, printers’. 
DOe GUIS ste cm evedicecas lream. | 
PIS QUIRES. < dicics voce se l ream, printers’, 
TORS amare teleth a ous 1 bundle. 
ATCRMIST ceticiette/s ce sisi 1 bundle, printers’. 
TO Press ovececac cele he 1 bale. 
GO) Wsking as oie ieee ole 1 roll of parchment. 


Now, for convenience in counting, 
500 sheets are more often called a 
ream, and the word quire is used only 
for the folded note paper, other paper 
being usually sold by the pound. 

Quotations are ordinarily made in 
cents per pound. But the number of 


pounds in a given ream of paper is 
determined by the thickness of the in- 
dividual sheets, and the weight in 
turn determines the price per ream. 
Hence it is customary in the paper 
trade to refer to paper as 40 pound, 
80 pound, or 100 pound stock, mean- 
ing the number of pounds required to 
make a ream of a known sized sheet 
of the stock in question. <A bill for 
paper properly expresses all of these 
particulars. For example: 32 X 45 
ea 105 @ 5 cts., $5.25, signifies that 
he sheets in question are 32” X 45” in 
size, that 1 ream, containing 500 such 
sheets, will weigh 105 pounds, which, 
at 5 cts. per pound, would amount to 
$5.25 a ream. 

Stock Sizes of Paper.—The follow- 
ing sizes of various grades of paper 
were formerly recognized generally 
by the trade and kept on hand in most 
wholesale printing houses. This is 
still the case to some extent; but the 
sizes recognized by these trade terms. 
vary considerably, and the present 
tendency in the trade appears to be 
in favor of dropping the use of these 
trade terms, and in buying or selling 
to quote, in all cases, the size of the 
sheet only: 


Writing Papers—Flat Cap 


NAME. INCHES. 
Taw tol ama isa cerelc: oteteve1e. dys sue) hrs artes 13) x16 
WIatiCaTy aac a cielaleiets son miniete oe ete Va x17 
Crown seeees chee sieve vials Gir slelcieimione 15 x19 
POWAY: Warehe ae age ares ti aavele oy si ear len aaLaye 16 x21 
IBGHOMDORU ees cee cid eltis slere aia eerie 17 x22 
Cheek fOlio os sScacake ss naieenntelates 17 x24 
Doubloccanis oe «:atarelacerss ole seine she em 17 x28 
Medititi pierced <i isiote stele ancetaearres 18 x23 
Pxtrs size folio jess lustnue aun Gene 19x23 
1 RONG etn Rare Miekerehy tore weeare ate NOG 19 x24 
Superroy ales ners lee syeetin th susteekests eens 20 x28 
Triperial areiicl acid cisrarocate ceastateaeeeta 22 x30 
Bilephanibenndesn sinlelais) telco feinioe ies 224x 27 
Columbia aasteate:« sieves sre occtensienctemmars 23 x33 
CATIA oe wecra teats aie a iereyardia ee atemiertaue 26 x33 
Double elephant........+eseeseees 26 x40 
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Printing Paper 
(Used in Printing Newspapers and Books) 


NAME INCHES. 
Medittny ae) ccac os © oct ci ten teretarses 19 x 24 
FROvalielve as arelareks sea eeners eyes ote impel ae etel 20 x 25 
Superravals\s cio os oa cee ett esses 22x 28 
Trnperial ye 5 Arcee cher cese einer cual silty Nora voinen 22° 32 
Medium-and-halfiv anette eke etn oe 24x 30 
Small double medium............... 24x 36 
Double medium eysse ns cee ele Noe tae oe eee OS 
Doublé-rGyalav eee nee ..26x 40 
Double superroyal............. . 28x 42 

Also sometimes......... ..29x 43 
Broad twelves......... ..23x41 
Double imperial....... 32x 46 

PATHONSOME UNIONS siaretes sre ci-ehe testers ate ee 32x 44 


Writing Papers—Folded 


NAME. 
Billet note......... 
Octavo note...... 
Commercial note. 
Packet note...... 
Bath note........ 


Packet post...... 
Ex. packet post. . Bie 
Moolstap esti ncade tiitisccr wanes. 


Classifying Books. — Books are 
printed on sheets of paper of varying 
sizes, which are afterwards folded and 
trimmed to the size of book desired. 
One sheet of paper thus folded is 
called by printers a “signature.” 
The marks sometimes found at inter- 
vals at the bottom of pages as a, b, ¢, 
1, 2, 3, la, 2a, etc., are what printers 
call “signature marks.” They are 
placed on the first page of each sig- 
nature to indicate the order of the 
signatures for the convenience of 
binders in folding and gathering the 
sheets. These are less commonly used 
than formerly. In the early days of 
the printing industry book papers 
were practically of the same size. 
Hence the number of times a sheet 
was folded to make one signature of 
a book was an accurate means of clas- 
sifying book sizes. A sheet of paper 
folded once into 2 leaves making 4 
pages was then called a folio; 1 
foided twice into 4 leaves making 8 
pages a quarto, and so on, according 
to the following table: 


Dileavess wecste ela folio, 4 pp. 
4 leaves voce cis oreo quarto, 4to, 8 pp. 
Sileaves.t aves. sak octavo, 8vo, 16 pp. 
WQileaviess sanvemects duodecimo, 12mo, 24 pp. 
1Gileavesinyatcte ecco 16mo, 32 pp. 
SEA Ves.) saraeen 18mo, 36 pp. 
DANOCAV OSs: «since 24mo, 48 pp. 
82 leaves. .../...26 32mo, 64 pp. 
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' These terms, in deference to custom, 

are still retained; but on account of 
the extent to which paper is manufac- 
tured to order in a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, these terms are no 
longer accurate. They may be ap- 
plied without regard to the sizes of 
the sheet folded, which may vary 
widely. Hence publishers apply them 
rather loosely, according to the ap- 
proximate size of the volume com- 
pared to the earlier standards. The 
following table indicates roughly the 
most usual sizes: 


Size INCHES. 
BD IMO ws. Wire Wome rge 5) snaps muses lel eee ENS 4 x 5} 
DAMOULs Serato eta sete epemeecberarerle A4tx 5% 
ESIMOSS. 2s araarctareiates «APRS ne clare 4tx 6 
TGIMOs Sh bees sae re cr seancuctalo ineasaet renee 1 tees -3 Pi 
T2mMOl Pat ors sleds ce otek ee cae ene 54x 7H 
Crown) OCEAN ONk «ee winete iors cbateqenat tee 54x 8 
OCtEVOR 52 Bos st eke aie eink meade 65x98 
Royalioctavo.s nccsare eons: tease Vie ol!) 
Ato. OF QUarto sa csiscscieie okies eres alee 10 x124 
(0) bo) See er On LTO Ree cro Sree oi 13 x15 


Or a more accurate subdivision of 
the principal sizes of book papers 
gives the following approximate book 
sizes: 


NaAmp. INCHES. 
Royal foliotavccass ois ieces staan 12 x12 
Demy foliog saan ae erccismemysto eins 18) soll 
Super imperial quarto—4to........ 154 x13 
Royall: 40s cote ae eter Aeron 124x10 
Demy 4t0 icin wre be bee l14x 8} 
Crown: 460.55 fo areteaiecsis 0 se ati icin Axes 
Royal octaviort sae + cree bea oat Os Om 
Meédiumi.8vorm tree eae nee 94x 
Demy Svore. ican toe ce oeee 9 x 54 
Crown S yor anew een ey eens Tex 4t 
Foolscap Sv0... sneeieeee cole ee een (fas 
LUZON se cle sive toteret oe ecte nero Wx 
LOMO Saasiclets Baie tise is qtr 64x 4 
Square l6m0.'... Mo .tusetemrentees 4Atx 34 
Royal Q4imo wks, eras en Oe 54x 34 
Demy '24mo)t. Aaysctr anes Ce ee 5 x 2% 
Royall S207). es aren eee iy Sa 
POstS2HIO! Vadee oho tere ee 4 x 24 
Demy: 48mos) a aoe ae 32x 24 


Counting in Groups.—The units in- 
dicated by the following table are in 
frequent use for counting in various 
trades and otherwise: 


D2 CIM PS -ss¢.coreuacs pie eretececere serene 1 pair. 

(aiid cht -cspyenes oer Gis ala Hrekcneasnen 1 set 
DO’ things ceases baisteceeie ee 1 score. 
TPE Coe feb OC AI ets men 1 dozen. 
P2UOZeN as oe cereearee meet 1 gross. 

UPAR a at= Bapeseneny eiaiens oie Pree metro: 1 great gross 


Copying.—A mode of counting oc- 
casionally made use of in copying 
manuscripts, taking evidence in courts 
of law, and otherwise, is as follows: 


72 words make 1 folio or sheet of common law. 
90 words make 1 folio in chancery, 
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CIRCULAR MEASURE 

Circular measure is used in meas- 
uring ares of circles, and angles, and 
in estimating latitude and longitude. 
It is also called angular measure. 

The denominations are seconds (”), 
minutes (’), degrees (°), signs (s), 
and circumferences (cir.). 


TABLE 
60 seeonds (”)=1 minute............. : 
GOlminutes | == T:derreal. sn. decane © 
360 degrees =1 circumference....... cir. 
Cie 2 f . 


1= 360 = 21,600 = 1,296,000. 
Scale: 360, 60, 60. 

Circular measure is used by sur- 
veyors in surveying land; by naviga- 
tors in determining latitude and lon- 
gitude at sea; and by astronomers in 
measuring the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and in computing difference 
in time. 

The curved line which bounds a 
circle is its circumference. Any por- 
tion of a circumference is an arc. 
Every circumference may be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees. 

One half of a circumference is a 
semicircumference; one fourth, a 
quadrant; one sixth, a sextant; and 
one twelfth, a sign. A semicircum- 
ference contains 180°; a quadrant, 
90°; a sextant, 60°; and a sign, 30°. 

Since every circumference contains 
360 degrees, the length of a degree 
depends upon the size of the circle. 
A degree of the earth’s surface at the 
equator contains 69% statute miles, or 
60 geographical miles—a minute of 
space being a geographical or natural 
mile. 

The size of an angle is the same 
whether the arc included between its 
sides be a portion of a large or small 
circle. Hence the measure of an an- 
gle is definite whatever be the length 
of a degree of the included arc. 

That part of the circumference 
which is included between the lines 
which form the angle is the measure 
of the angle. 


LONGITUDE AND TIME 


Longitude is distance east or west 
from a given meridian. It is meas- 
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ured by degrees, minutes, and sec- 
onds. Thus, 15° 24’ 40” east longi- 
tude denotes a position 15° 24’ 40” 
east of the meridian from which lon- 
gitude is reckoned, 

A meridian is an imaginary line 
passing on the earth’s surface from 
pole to pole. 

Each nation selects some meridian 
of longitude as its standard from 
which to reckon, but the two in prin- 
cipal use throughout the English- 
speaking world are that of England 
which passes through Greenwich and — 
that of the United States which 
passes through Washington. ‘The 
meridian of Greenwich is most com- 
monly employed as an international 
standard. 

All meridian lines run north and 
south, and when the rays of the sun 
are vertical at any point of a given 
meridian, it is midday or noon at all 
places on this meridian which are 
then lighted by the sun. One half of 
every meridian circle is in light and 
the other half in darkness. 

The rotation of the earth on its 
axis gives the unit of time, called a 
day. The day is divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, called hours. Since 
the earth rotates on its axis from 
west to east, the sun appears to re- 
volve around the earth from east to 
west, and its rays move westward at 
the same rate over the earth’s sur- 
face. Hence when it is noon, or 
twelve o’clock, at any place, it is past 
noon at all places east of its merid- 
ian, and before noon at all places 
west of its meridian. When, for ex- 
ample, it is noon at Cincinnati, it is 
later than noon at New York, and 
before noon at St. Louis. 

Measurement of Time.—Formerly, 
when traveling was slow, time could 
be adequately measured for practical 
purposes by reference to the sun and 
by means of sundials and hourglasses. 
But the introduction of modern 
means of rapid communication and 
the invention of clocks and watches 
have enormously increased the im- 
portance of the accurate measure- 
ment of time. Hence an outline of 
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the present mode of measuring time 
is of general interest. 

The standards afforded by nature 
are the revolution of the earth about 
the sun, constituting the year; the 
revolution of the moon about the 
earth, the month; and the rotation of 
the earth upon its axis, the day. Of 
these the longest which can be deter- 
mined by direct observation is the 
year. The length of the year may be 
established by observation in two 
ways, which give rise respectively to 
the “solar” and the “sidereal” year. 
The solar year may be defined as the 
mean interval between two returns of 
the sun to the vernal equinox. This 
takes place about March 21st. This 
is the year upon which the change of 
the seasons depends. The sidereal 
year is the mean interval between 
two returns of the sun to the same 
star. This is the true time of the 
earth’s revolution, but is slightly lon- 
ger than the solar year. Since, how- 
ever, the change of seasons is what 
marks the length of the year for the 
practical purposes of life, the solar 
year is universally recognized as the 
standard. 

The lunar month or the interval be- 
tween two new moons is the next 
shorter unit of time. It does not, 
however, consist of an even number 
of days, nor is it an even fraction of 
the solar or sidereal year. Hence it 
has given place to an arbitrary di- 
vision of time called the calendar 
month. 

The most accurate and useful meas- 
ure of all is the day, both because of 
the practical importance of the alter- 
nation of day and night, and because, 
so far as can be ascertained, the time 
of the earth’s revolution on its axis 
does not change by as much asyhg 
of a second in a century. As in the 
case of the year, there are two ways 
of determining the duration of the 
day, giving rise respectively to the 
sidereal and the solar days. The 
sidereal day is the interval between 
two passages of a star across the me- 
ridian. The solar day is the interval 
between two passages of the sun over 
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the meridian. Hence astronomers 
have set aside the use of the sidereal 
year and sidereal day, and the lunar 
month and year, as standards, and 
have based the measurement of time 
for practical purposes on the solar 
day and year, which are determined 
by the passage of the sun over the 
meridian. 

Accepting this as the basis of the 
measurement of time, it remains to 
distinguish between “apparent solar 
time,” “mean solar time,” “local 
time,” and “standard time,” of which 
the first is determined by the order 
of nature and the rest by agreemeni; 
among authorities for the conven: 
ience of civilization. 

Apparent solar time is, to speak 
exactly, the moment at which the me- 
ridian of any place passes under the 
sun as the earth revolves. On ac- 
count of the facts that the path of 
the earth about the sun is an ellipse, 
that the earth is accordingly farther 
from the sun at certain seasons of tha 
year than others, and hence that it 
travels faster at one time than an- 
other (and for other reasons) the in- 
terval between two passages of the 
sun over the meridian at a given 
place, i. e., a solar day varies slightly 
from day to day. Hence, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, an average ig 
struck. 

Dean solar time, as this average ia 
called, is determined by the motion 
of an imaginary sun called the “ mean 
sun,” conceived as moving with per. 
fect uniformity. The hours as thus 
determined are those measured by an 
accurate timepiece. Hence apparent 
solar time is set aside and mean solar 
time becomes the universal standard, 

Local time is the mean solar time 
of any place; that is, the moment at 
which the place passes under the 
“mean sun” as the earth revolves, 
This moment is called noon. The sun 
at noon passes around the earth at 
the rate of four minutes for each de- 
gree of longitude. It takes about; 
three hours to pass from New York: 
to San Francisco. Hence at noon in 
New York it is later than noon om 
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the side toward London, east; and 
earlier on the side toward San Fran- 
cisco, west. 

After the introduction of railroads 
and steamships the use of local time 
became a source of great confusion. 
The traveler’s watch would vary from 
the local time four minutes for every 
degree of longitude traversed with 
the added modification caused by the 
time occupied in the journey. Prior 
to the year 1883 each railway system 
adopted its own standard of local 
time. Hence the traveler could not 
determine the time of the arrival of 
trains without adjusting his watch to 
the local time of each railway system 
he patronized. 

Standard Time.—The introduction 
of standard time in 1883 was in- 
tended to lessen this confusion. It is 
based upon the selection of certain 
meridians, the mean solar local time 
of which differs by exactly one hour 
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or multiples of one hour, and the 
agreement among railway authorities 
and others to adopt the local time of 
these meridians as a standard for in- 
tervening sections. The first of these 
meridians passes through Philadel- 
phia, the second near New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Davenport, the third 
near Denver, the fourth near Sacra- 
mento and Stockton. The moment 
that the sun crosses these meridians 
is taken for noon in all places not 
more than half an hour distant from 
it either east or west. Hence these 
meridians give rise to four belts gov- 
erned by four different standards 
of time; namely, Eastern, Central, 
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Mountain, and Pacific time, respect- 
ively. The lines dividing these are 
approximately halfway between the 
meridians of Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Denver, and Sacramento, respectively. 
In each of these belts railway time 
is uniform, and this is practically 
adopted by the entire population. 
The traveler in passing from one belt 
to another merely changes his watch 
one hour to conform to the local 
time. The division into minutes re- 
mains unaltered. 

In practice the lines adopted for 
the demarcation of the time belts are 
not true meridians but conform to 
the location of centers of population 
and other local conditions. The first 
section, Hastern time, includes all the 
territory between the Atlantic Coast 
and a broken line drawn from De- 
troit to Charleston, S. C.; which is 
the most southern point. The second 
section, Central time, includes the 
territory between this eastern line 
and a broken line running from Bis- 
marck, N. D., to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. The third section, 
Mountain time, includes the territory 
between this central line and a line 
representing nearly the western bor- 
ders of Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 
The fourth section, Pacific time, runs 
thence to the Pacific Coast. Standard 
time is uniform inside each of these 
sections and the time of each section 
differs from that next to it by exactly 
one hour. Thus, at 12 noon in New 
York City, Eastern time, at Chicago, 
Central time, it is 11 a.m.; at Denver, 
Mountain time, 10 a.m.; at San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific time, 9 a.m. 

Standard time at Boston is 16 min- 
utes earlier than mean solar local 
time; at New York, 4 minutes ear- 
lier; at Washington, 8 minutes faster; 
at Charleston, 19 minutes faster; at 
Detroit, 28 minutes slower; at Kan- 
sas City, 18 minutes faster; at Chi- 
cago, 10 minutes slower; at St. Louis, 
1 minute faster; at Salt Lake City, 
28 minutes faster; at San Francisco, 
10 minutes faster. 

This difference between standard 
and mean solar local time causes 
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some inconvenience. At some points, 


sunrise, noon, or sunset may vary ° 


from standard time as much as half 
an hour. The variation, however, 
cannot be greater than this, and in 
some localities is very slight. This 
difference may affect such matters as 
the hour for meals and the time given 
in the almanac (which is based on 
mean solar local time) as the hour of 
sunrise or sunset. Proper adjust- 
ments can be made, however, by esti- 
mating the difference in time be- 
tween the meridian of the place and 
the standard meridian at the rate 
of four minutes to each degree of 
longitude. Standard time is now in 
use practically throughout the civil- 
ized world. The difference in time 
between two places can be easily de- 
termined by observing on a map their 
distance apart in degrees of longitude 
and allowing four minutes to each 
degree based on the following calcu- 
lation: 


DAA ORDINUCOS srt ete, eves i--' grardeavele vores 1 day, or 
revolution of the earth. 

1 revolution of the earth 1s 360 degrees. 

Wherefore, degree is sess ais Seuerte 4 minutes. 


The following is a table of the 
standard for the measurement of 
time: 


GOiseCOndS a eete cots ce we os 1 minute. 

GORMIN ULES elec arelclelel siete aleve 1 hour. 

ZA DOUESs ausie cv eisiavae 6 eve icuetess 1 day 

TRAY St isctee ee he ne ete are arte 1 week 
EWEEK wtelais's tivle.c's: « teleyelete nid 1 lunar month. 
PSNAAV Suton talon cistaainereeiet ans 1 lunar month. 
30 days (in computing inter- 
CAG ei te Nore nieleadi arose aig es 1 month. 

28, 29, DOWOr SL Gave... ans 1 cal. month. 

12'calendar months......... 1 year. 

13 lun. mo., 1 day, 6 hours... .1 Julian year. 
BG ae ects ores stearate a ws bye 1 com. year. 
SOOIAMArictvicicistsesisine cereal. 1 leap year. 
3653 days.. ..1 Julian year. 

52 oe and 1 day a2 “cal. 

One esta are tetas wiove's se 1 year. 
365 ie °5 ny) 48m., 49'S. sseiaia'e 1 solar year. 
AT atits by (OMA RSs va eal Beet 1 sidereal year, 
100 solar VORP stanrert ns wale! esta 1 century. 


The Calendar.—The following jin- 
gle will be found convenient to recall 
the variations in the calendar months: 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 
Except the second month alone 
Which has but twenty-eight, in fine, 

‘Til leap year gives it twenty-nine. 


- 
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The common year has 365 days, or 
52 weeks and 1 day; the leap year 
366 days. 

The length of the solar year 1880 
was 365 da. 5 hr., 48 m., 474 sec., 
which is nearly one quarter of a day 
longer than the common year. On 
the supposition that 3654 days was 
the true solar year, Julius Cesar in- 
troduced a calendar in which every 
year exactly divisible by 4 (every 
fourth year) included 366 days, 
called leap year. The error of the 
Julian calendar amounts to 3.1142 
days in four centuries. To correct 
the error, Pope Gregory XIII, in 
1582, modified the Julian calendar by 
making three of the centennial years 
in every four centuries common years 
and one a leap year. Hence every 
year that is divisible by 4 and is not 
a centennial year is a leap year, and 
every centennial year that is divis- 
able by 400 is a leap year. The year 
1900 will be a common year, and the 
year 2000 a leap year. 

Pendulum.—Any weight suspended 
so as to swing freely under the action 
of gravity is called a pendulum. Sci- 
entific investigation of the swing of 
the pendulum has proved that the 
time of the vibration of the pendu- 
lum is in proportion to the square 
root of its length; that is, a pendu- 
lum which vibrates once in a second 
must be four times as long as one 
which vibrates once in half a second, 
sixteen times as long as one which vi- 
brates in one fourth of a second, and 
so on. It has been further shown 
that the time of the vibration is inde- 
pendent of the length of the are, or 
the distance through which the pen- 
dulum swings, so long as the arc is 
comparatively small. This is what 
gave rise to the application of the 
pendulum to the regulation of time- 
pieces. 

The attraction of gravity which 
causes the vibration of the pendulum 
depends upon the distance of a body 
from the center of the earth. The 
earth being flattened at the poles. 
this distance is greater at the equator 
and less at the poles. Hence the 
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same pendulum will vibrate faster at 
the poles than at the equator. Hence 
‘the pendulum is used to determine 
the force of gravity at various points 
on the earth’s surface. And _ the 
length of a pendulum vibrating sec- 
onds under stated conditions is now 
the accepted standard of length in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
In the vicinity of New York a pendu- 
lum vibrating once in a second is 
39,45 inches long. 

To shorten the pendulum of a clock 
makes it run faster; to lengthen it 
makes it run slower. 

Measuring Temperature.—We com- 
monly use a thermometer known as 
Fahrenheit’s. 

In scientific work the 
centigrade (a word 
meaning *‘ 100 degrees’’) 
is used. Because there] Water 
Bet eter ate ee Or 
rate hrc | Bln 
aad tha freezing oint | Heat 98 ° 


is at 0°, that would be 
easier than the Fahren-| Water 


CENTI- 
GRADE 


FAHREN- 
HEIT 


heit to work with if we| Freezes 32°— 0° 
were used to it. o°— 
Specific Gravity. — The specific 


gravity of any substance is the num- 
ber of times its weight contains the 
weight of an equal volume of water. 
Since the weight of a cubic foot of 
water at its greatest density is 1,000 
oz., or 624 lb., the weight of a cubic 
foot of any substance is found by 
multiplying 1,000 oz. avoirdupois by 
its specific gravity. 


MEASURES OF VALUE 


The common measure of 
money. 

It is also called currency, and is of 
two kinds, viz.: coin and paper 
money. 

Stamped pieces of metal having a 
value fixed by law are coin and 
specie. 

Notes and bills issued by the Gov- 
ernment and banks, and authorized 
to be used as money, are paper 
money. 

All money which, if offered, legally 
satisfy a debt are a legal tender. 


value is 
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UNITED STATES MONEY 


The unit of United States or Fed- 
eral money is the dollar. 


TABLE. 
LO)mills(m.) = 0 centc.i. .h ae-sapeaevenete ct. 
10 cents maa PING seis s 0 aisvelgureracunteeats d. 
10 dimes ==) dollar: civic actin nome $ 
LO‘dollars, “sl eagles... sem cee e. 


Scale: decimal. 


The dollar mark is probably a com- 
bination of U. S., the initials of. the 
words “ United States.” 

The coins of the United States are: 

Gold.—The double eagle, eagle, half 
eagle, quarter eagle, and one-dollar 
piece. 

Silver—The dollar, half dollar, 
quarter dollar, and ten-cent piece. 

Nickel.—The five-cent piece. 

Bronze.—The one-cent piece. 

There are various other coins of 
the United States in circulation, but 
they are not coined now. The de- 
nominations dimes and eagles are 
rarely used, the dimes being regard- 
ed as cents and the eagles as dol- 
lars. 

The unit of value is the dollar. Its 
standard weight in gold is 25.8 gr. 
The standard purity of the gold and 
silver coins is by weight, 9 parts of 
pure metal and 1 part alloy. The 
alloy of gold coins consists of silver 
and copper; the silver, by law, is not 
to exceed one tenth of the alloy. The 
alloy of silver coins is pure copper. 
The nickel coins consist of one fourth 
nickel and three fourths copper. The 
cent is composed of 95 parts copper 
and 5 parts tin and zinc. 

All gold coins are a legal tender 
for any amount; silver coins less than 
$1 are legal tender for any amount 
not exceeding $10 in any one pay- 
ment; nickel and bronze coins, for 
any amount not exceeding 25 cents in 
any one payment. 

Aliquot Parts of a Dollar—When 
the price of an article is an aliquot 
part of a dollar, the cost of any num- 
ber of such articles may be found 
more readily than by multiplying. 

The aliquot parts of a dollar com- 
monly used in business are: 
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50 cts.= 4:of $1 124 cts.= 4 of $1 
95 “* = sr Pe “ =; COT) 
20 “ee = $ oe 1 334 “ce — 4 “ 1 
10 iia =y5 “ee ik 16% “ec = $ “ 1 


The following aliquot parts of a 
dollar are also used: 
25 cts.=4 of 50 cts. | cts. =4 of 333 cts. 


124 sw iw BQ 124 
6h ‘“ =} “ 50 « 6t 


msl 
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ENGLISH OR STERLING MONEY 


English money is the currency of 
Great Britain. The unit is the pound 
or sovereign. 


TABLE. 
4 farthings (far.)=1 penny........--.+:- d. 
12 pence ay es SO RAUIOOe 8. 
“V: _ § 1 pound, or 
20 shillings...... =} 1 sovereign Meiceeuc is £ 


JSG GEL OTT 
1=20=240= 960. 
Scale: 20, 12, 4. 


Farthings are commonly written as , 


fractions of a penny. Thus, 7 pence 
3 farthings is written 73d.; 5 pence 1 
farthing, 53d. 

The ‘value of £1 or sovereign is 
$4.8665 in American gold, and the 
other coins have ‘their proportionate 
values. 

The coins of Great Britain in gen- 
eral use are: 

Gold.—Sovereign, half sovereign, 
and guinea, which is equal to 21 shil- 
lings. 

Silver.— The crown (equal to 5 
shillings), half crown, florin (equal to 
2 shillings), shilling, sixpenny and 
threepenny pieces. 

Copper.—Penny and halfpenny. 


“METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


The metric system has_ been 
adopted by Mexico, Brazil, Chili, 
Peru, ete., and except Russia and 


Great Britain, where it is permissive, 
by all European nations. Various 
names of the preceding systems are, 
however, frequently used: In Ger- 
many, 4 kilogram = 1 pound; in 
Switzerland, ;3, of a meter=1 foot, 
etc. If the first letters of the pre- 
fixes deka, hecto, kilo, myria, from 
the Greek, and deci, centi, mili, from 
the Latin, are used in preference to 
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our plain English, 10, 100, etc., it is 
best to employ capital letters for the 
multiples and small letters for the 
subdivisions, to avoid ambiguities in 
abbreviations: 1 dekameter or 10 me- 
ters—=1 dm.; 1 decimeter or 7; of a 
meter =1 dm. 

The meter, unit of length, is 
nearly the ten-millionth part of a 
quadrant of a meridian, of the dis- 
tance between equator and pole. ‘The 
International Standard Meter is, 
practically, nothing else but a length 
defined by the distance between two 
lines on a platinum-iridium bar at 0° 
Centigrade, depositec at the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, Paris, France. 

The liter, unit of capacity, is de- 
rived from the weight of one kilo- 
gram pure water at greatest density, 
a cube whose edge is one tenth of a 
meter and, therefore, the one-thou- 
sandth part of a metric ton. 

The gram, unit of weight, is a cube 
of pure water at greatest density, 
whose edge is one hundredth of a me- 
ter, and, therefore, the one-thou- 
sandth part of a kilogram, and the 
one-millionth part of a metric ton. 

The metric system was legalized in 
the United States on July 28, 1866, 
when Congress enacted as follows: 

“The tables in the schedule hereto 
annexed shall be recognized in the 
construction of contracts, and in all 
legal proceedings, as establishing, in 
terms of the weights and measures 
now in use in the United States, the 
equivalents of the weights and meas- 
ures expressed therein in terms of the 
metric system, and the tables may 
lawfully be used for computing, de- 
termining, and expressing in custom- 
ary weights and measures the weights 
and measures of the metric system.” 

Approximate Equivalents—A me- 
ter is about a yard; a kilo is about 2 
pounds; a liter is about a quart; a 
centimeter is about 4 inch; a metric 
ton is about same as a ton; a kilome- 
ter is about 2 mile; a cubic centime- 
ter is about a thimbleful; a nickel 
weighs about 5 grams. 

The following are the tables: 
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Measures or Lenets 


Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in Use. 
Myriameter. ......<.00. 10,000 meters. 6.2137 miles. 
ESMOMeLERY.. coeds cals « 1,000 meters. 0.62137 mile, or 3,280 feet 10 inches. 


Sor tate etee 100 meters. 328 feet 1 inch. 
~ SRS I 10 meters. 393.7 inches, 

CP. a cseccecececcvece 1 meter. 39.37 inches, 
Decimeter sei acs.e aos os wv of a meter. 3.937 inches, 
CLNTMMEW eve acicecce a x$o of a meter. 0.3937 inch. 

Mulimetets fcc. 6 cases e xevo Of a meter. 0.0394 inch. 


Mrasures or Surracr 


Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in Use. 
Hectare ..........-..10,00C square meters. 2.471 acres. 
ATO ee conte te le ce 100 square meters. 119.6 square yards. 


Centare eacow alte ve 1 square meter. | 1,550 square inches. 


_ Measures or Capacirr 


Merric DENOMINATIONS AND VALUES. EQUIVALENTS IN DENOMINATIONS IN USE. 


Num- Re c 
Names. ber of Cubic Measure. Dry Measure. diguid oe Wee 
iters. y 
Kiloliter or stere} 1,000 1 cubic meter......... 1.308 cubi: yards..........|264.17 gallons. 
Hectoliter..... 100' #5 of a cubic meter... .}2 bush. ard 3.35 pecks......| 26.417 gallons. 
Dekaliter...... 10|10 cubic decimeters...]/9.08 quarts...cecoseseses++| 2.6417 gallons, 
PAGED Kovemecees 1/1 cubic decimeter..... 0.908 quart..... Cataceorareta cre 1.0567 quarts. 
Deciliter....... to| fs of a cu. decimeter. .|6.1022 cubic inches.,.......] 0.845 gill. 
Centiliter...... 30/10 cubic centimeters...|0.6102 cubic inch..........| 0.338 fluid oz. 
Milliliter ....-. xeon 1 cubic centimeter..../0.061 cubic inch.....,.-...| 0.27 fluiddr. 


WeicHT# 


EQUIVALENTS IN Dre 
Metric DENOMINATIONS AND VALUES. NOMINATIONS in USE. 


herp Weight of What Quantity of Water 


Names. chy ak Maxima, Density, Avoirdupois Weight. 
Millier or tonneau. . 1,000,000 1 cubic meter......cesceeesceceres te 6 pounds, 
Quintale: 6.5 he 3% 100,000 | 1 hectoliter 220.46 pounds. 
Myriagram..... : 10,000 | 10 liters..... ‘ ‘ 4 22.046 pounds. 
Kilogram or kilo... 1,000 | 1 liter.. is Ae 2.2046 pounds. 
Hectogram........ 100 {1 Reoiiter. . chan 3.5274 ounces. 
Dekagram........ 4 10 10 cubic centimeters.... 0.3527 ounce. 
(ERENT WARGO RAO0 Ces 1 1 cubic centimeter. ‘i 15.432 grains. 
Decigram.........} to to of a cubic centimeter...eccccsese 1.5432 grains. 
Centigram.. .< «0... 136 10 cubic millimeters.......eeeeee-s 0.1543 grain. 
Milligram....-.... atpo | 1 cubic millimeter.........cecccees 0.0154 grain. 


um 
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APPROXIMATE ‘ EQUIVALENTS 


A meter is about a yard; a kilo is about 2 pounds; a liter is about a quart; a centimeter 
is about § inch; a metric ton is about same as a ton; a kilometer is about § mile; a cubic centi- 
meter is about a thimbleful; a nickel weighs about 5 grams. 


Precise EQuivaLEents. 


240 hectare. 

liters. 
039 inch....... eatate 
$061 cubic inch.............ccc0c0ee .0610 
«O28 cabie meter. fjocsceecciee ese scels's 5 0283 
6 cubic centimeterst...........-.- 16.39 

Cubic fete em acc tacene celles ces TROUT OL 
BS mMCUDICSV ALAS acc ssiceinerselsteereiacieslmen OOS 
o#G CUDIC METERS s:oz:c1e tieere ere sicieiein siete . 7645 
8 


ME ACTO ce clenicte coisiairie cists ciatetostiere 
Ai bushelt/c. sh convsselere selere 
Mi Centimeterss ccssiantsc cic corsets 
1 cubic centimeter.......... 
ACCUDIG LOObss << vine sic slerers 
AGCUDICUN CH acincrcistevcis tiers ee 
Meubicimeters; icmseaecar sae ene eies, cles 
TC CUDICHMELET idiors.aisiersisseradaiolorsvocereiaicrc voles 
HVCUDIGHVAFC waratest sieves ao10 shee sis gcdie ecevereve 


ON fod SOGOU DUO GAIEbDU AOU CaOUUOUDOOS 


i) 
nr 


Centimeters.......+-+eeeeeeeees 30.48 
Liters seasens sTeleleleistele) leialereiatetatste CMMROISL SO 
poe RON OOnOOD NeOUACOULGUOO OG .0648 


Zaid e PEACTOS eo craiveiscielsi eter a cig hate sents 2.471 
25 MUlblimeterss :\.<.c «.s/c\s\e le'eiere/sisje oh OaO. 


IU EM OBA ADOC OCOCOOE POO CODD OGOOAOS 
PTI Nepcvata o) sere o's iaichois seve) ove'(olVoleiosese aieisve 
ETRE erireloloie’ sy crareivie.s\ os eX BUGS OGRUOUNOL 
duhectare werteciecietccicinsert ae siete SOO 
MING LiecreretYaslotera clove: severe’ e avele!evotelereiere, oe 


Tot Gy 58 o Sane oO OOO Dob COCO OD rao : Dae) POUNGS sis. seins clelotersielerelelelsrelelerelevoumeere OO 
MU OMeOLeI sc cialelneiaisleie (areas svsieicieie «sie 62° mile...... tC eeeccsesorees teeeee «6214 
LL eocodo bcoeuntin CONUS AGOUIEnO ete e91 quart (dry)........ ORI CIIOS .9081 
BRULEGLS Sacrscereie cane scleve Yel sireceusia les ations Us) Squarts Giquid) Mena .ces eens ten ee lOd 
MEIN OTE ete rtern tsiieree sos celer cress eistersrersiave Bed LOC. ricctencie cicleisheres le ceiselavidicie MOTO 
MAINTE recs craters: cfo-cletcisieis tie svereleceisvereveters i , 


femillimetery.<s sccscc ses e. cenaee eieieers 
1 ounce (avoirdupois). sfote Teveiahare abeveteretatee 
PROUNICOs(ETOYV))) rociie stereloieteseceictacere ries, mel =31 
IEPOCK Nes seieievete ad CaS GecunedoOD doeas 


1 quart liquid): ; ey RIGO Ot 


1 quart (dry). RS is Cet a ae 
1 sq. centimeter... on 


1 sq. alt ea 
Wwe meter, ‘ se 
1 sq. yard..... posand SAOMACHOOO SGD 
ein 13'060 Iba. Ratsreterrtaccherstereteveretane crerere 
1 ton (2,240 lbs. 

1 ton MetTiO)s.seeeeee eevee Sete ae 
ies metric 


Lie re ,000 Iba.}esssseseeeeeseee. 1.102 


98 ton (2,240 Ibs.)....... eielaretetolateiere -9842 
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CHAPTER XXV 


HEALTH HINTS—WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCY 


GrorcE J. Fisuer, M.D. 


GENERAL HINTS IN 


TIME OF ACCIDENT—FIRST AID IN 


TIME 


OF INJURY—POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES—FAINTING— 


HOW 
SPECIAL PARTS—CUTS AND 
—POISON IVY AND POISON 


TO TREAT A BRUISE OR SPRAIN—TREATMENT OF 


SCRATCHES—POISONED WOUNDS 


OAK — BURNS — BLEEDING — DIS- 


LOCATIONS — FRACTURES — DROWNING — PRONE PRESSURE 


METHOD 


Health Hints.—It is much better 
to prevent disease than to cure it. 
Health depends upon strict adher- 
ence to a few simple rules. 


Most of 
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the sickness of to-day is preventable, 
and is due primarily to carelessness 
in living habits. It is not enough, 
however, simply not to be ill. Many 
people who are not sick, still are not 
well. To really enjoy life, one should 
be at his best and know the thrill of 
abounding health and the joy of well- 
being. Many people never experience 
this, and the slightest change in their 
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environment makes them uncomfort- 
able; yet they would not say they 
were ill. 

Plenty of fresh air, a sane and 
simple diet and regular exercise, 
combined with a care-free state of 
mind, are the secrets of a normal, 
healthy life. They are so simple that 
people overlook them. 

Fresh Air.—Sleep with the win- 
dows open, but be protected from the 
direct wind. Night air is not only 
not harmful, but absolutely healthful. 
See to it also that you work under 
conditions of fresh air; it will prove 
a tonic. Bad air depresses all the or- 
gans of the body. Houses, working 
places, offices, hotels, trains, are 
abominably ventilated. Keep on the 
lookout or you will be constantly poi- 
soned. Tenting out in the summer 
time or sleeping on a screened porch 
or roof will prove to the tired worker 
who is run down a wonderful restorer. 
Make friends with the fresh air. 

Exercise.—Just this simple but 
important suggestion: Each person 
must have during each day a fair 
amount of rather vigorous exercise 
of the large muscles of the body. By 
this I mean the muscles of the trunk. 
These muscles are closely related to 
the most important organs of the 
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body and the latter depend upon the 
muscles for their vitality. Bending 
the body forward and backward at 
the hips and sideways and twisting 
at the waist aug very valuable exer- 
cises. ‘Walking and slow running are 
exceedingly important, especially if 
indulged in until they cause deep 
breathing and perspiration. Of course 
outdeor exercise is best. Hill climb- 
ing is splendid, especially for a weak 
heart, if done with frequent intervals 
of rest. Everyone should have a fa- 
vorite outdoor recreation aside from 
and different from his daily work. 
Baseball and tennis for the vigorous, 
golf and horseback riding «nd wheel- 
ing for the more mature, are excel- 
lent. A medicine ball used with a va- 
riety of movements is fine for exer- 
cising the large muscles referred to. 
The great increase in the so-called 
organic Uiseases, namely, diseases of 
the heart, lungs, digestion, and _kxid- 
neys, reveals the need for systematic 
exercise. People who are inclined to 
obesity, in particular, should select 
some helpful forms of exercise. Mxer- 
cise should be taken in guch a way as 
to be real fun, not work; it should 
be pleasure and not stern duty. 

Bathing.—The day’s work shoula 
be followed by a short, refreshing 
bath. Nothing will prove so cheering 
as this. When depressed or irritable, 
a bath will oftentimes drive dull care 
away. People with weak hearts must 
be cautioned in using very cold water, 
as it is quite a shock to the nervous 
system. The average person, how- 
ever, will find a quick, cool sponge 
bath decidedly stimulating. Many 
prefer it on arising in the morning. 
If one’s work causes the skin to be 
moist during the day, it will be more 
refreshing to take it at the close of 
the day’s work, possibly, and best 
before the evening meal, allowing 
some time between. 

Returning for the moment to the 
subject of exercise, may I hold out 
one word of warning? Housewives 
and men on farms are particularly 
liable when alone without help near 
by to often lift an object or move it 
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which in the act demands great ef- 
fort. This is exceedingly dangerous, 
as in efforts of strain the blood pres- 
sure increases and harm may result. 
Don’t attempt to lift or move any 
object requiring great effort. 

Diet.—What one eats is closely re- 
lated to how one feels. Most people 
undoubtedly eat too much. This is 
true particularly of people who work 
indoors and do not exercise much. 
Such people should eat meat but 
once a day, as meat is only required 
in quantities by persons who work 
vigorously with their muscles. I do 
not believe people should be faddists 
in reference to eating. To eat well- 
cooked foods, plenty of vegetables, 
liberally of fruits and cereals and 
sparingly of meat and pastries, all 
well masticated when eaten, is the 
wisest course. It is foolish to be too 
fanciful in the choice of foods and to 
punish oneself i eating raw foods 
and unpalatable inixtures. 

Just a simple word of counsel as to 
what not to eat: Any food which is 
tasted an hour or more after eating is 
being digested with difficulty. This 
will differ as to effects in different 
people. Such foods should be elimi- 
nated. Some people find radishes, 
onions, cucumbers, and sausage very 
dificult of digestion, while others 
thrive upon them. The latter can eat 
them with impunity, while the former 
must de without them, or uncom- 
fortable und even serious results will 
follow. Salads and highly seasoned 
dressings should be eaten with cau- 
tion. 

Fatigue.—This is a day when wen 
and women are constantly overwork- 
ing. Some housewives and many busi- 
ness men never know when to stop. 
Consequently, they constantly over- 
work and never get fully rested. ‘They 
are tired and often don’t know it. 
They wonder why they are peevish 
ana irritable. The truth is_ their 
blood is filled with fatigue products, 
their nerves are tired and insensible. 
Nothing but complete resi will help. 
Under suck physical conaitions 2 
housewife carnot be a good mother 
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nor a man a good father. Working 
habits must be adjusted so as to per- 
mit of rest, or living becomes miser- 
able. The housewife should learn to 
regulate her working hours just as 
workingmen do, or health will pay 
the penalty. 

A further and final word in refer- 
ence to health: Consult a doctor fre- 
quently. Many peapte call the doc- 
tor as a last resort. ‘Chis is wrong, 
and many a serious illness results 
which otherwise might have been pre- 
vented. The eyes, teeth, and throat 
should be examined occasionally, es- 
pecially when they are sensitive, as 
diseases of these are peculiarly re- 
lated to the depression of the whole 
body and affect temperament as 
well. This is particularly true of 
children. 


GENERAL HINTS IN TIME OF 
ACCIDENT 


Keep cool. Try and keep others 
cool. This is the great need. In 
time of panic, or fire, or accident, 
serious results may be avoided if 
some person is calm enough to take 
charge of things and inspire confi- 
dence. It is well for one to get ac- 
customed to the sight of blood. 
Many cannot control themselves un- 
der such circumstances. It is a good 
practice to witness an operation oc- 
casionally, or to assist in dressing a 
wound for the purpose of schooling 
oneself. Always send for a surgeon 
immediately in time of accident. In 
doing so, explain as fully as possible 
what the difficulty is, or probably 
may be, so that the physician can 
come prepared. Always see that the 
patient is made comfortable in a 
quiet place. Keep curious people 
away. Loosen collars and corset, es- 
pecially all clothing about the neck 
and chest. If the face of the injured 
or unconscious person is pale, lower 
the head. In sunstroke, or where the 
individual’s face is flushed, have the 
head high. Do not do too much. Do 
not touch affected parts with the 
hands. Moisten clothing in removing 


from wounds. In many instances it 
will be best to cut off the clothing to 
prevent further injury. 

How to Dress Wounds.—The first 
essential is to thoroughly cleanse the 
wound and remove all foreign mate- 
rial. This can. be done with clean 
water which has been boiled for at 
least ten minutes. The hands and 
arms to the elbow should be clearised. 
The water can be applied with ster- 
ilized absorbent cotton. After the 
wound is thus cleansed, use a mild 
antiseptic wash. A saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid (not borax) may 
be used. By saturated solution is 
meant as much boric acid as water 
will contain in solution. 

If the wound is a smooth cut, it 
will bleed profusely, as the blood has 
difficulty in securing a hold in order 
to clot. After the wound is cleansed, 
the edges of it can be brought to- 
gether by means of adhesive plaster. 
Where this cannot be done, a surgeon 
will be required to stitch the edges 
together. 

If the head be injured, the patient 
should lie down with the head resting 
upon a pillow or cushion covered 
with a clean ‘towel, taking care that 
the injured part be kept from con- 
tact with surrounding articles. 

W the arm be injured, it should, as 
a rule, be brought across in front of 
the chest and supported in a sling. 

If the lower limb be wounded, it 
may be supported in a comfortable 
position by resting upon a cushion or 
blanket. 

In wounds of the chest, the head 
and shoulders should be raised by 
one or. more pillows until the patient 
is able to breathe comfortably. 

If the abdomen be wounded, the 
patient should be made lie down, 
with his knees drawn up, and turned 
over toward the uninjured side; or 
upon the back if the wound be in 
front. 

Before dressing the wound the 
nails should be thoroughly cleansed 
with a brush and rings removed from 
the fingers. After cleansing the 
hands, do not touch anything not ab- 
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solutely clean. All vessels used should 
be cleansed with boiling water before 
using. 

If the wound is jagged, the dead 
pieces of tissue must be removed and 
extra precaution taken to remove all 
foreign particles; the latter can be 
removed with pincers. Never close 
up a wound until the bleeding has 
been stopped, as a small artery may 
be ruptured, and this must be con- 
trolled first. If the wound is covered 
with grease or soot or dirt, it can be 
removed by using gauze moistened in 
turpentine or benzine. 

A punctured wound, such as an in- 
jury produced by stepping on a nail 
or from the penetration of the point 
of an ice pick is dangerous, because 
the wound closes and excludes the 
air, thus making the wound favor- 
able to the development of the lock- 
jaw germ. This is all the more likely 
to occur if one steps on a rusty nail 
in the vicinity of a stable, as the 
lockjaw germ, or tetanus germ, is a 
dirt germ and thrives in such lo- 
calities, 

The best treatment for a closed 
wound is to open it and let the air in, 
and keep it thus exposed, as the lock- 
jaw germ cannot thrive in the pres- 
ence of air. Of course the wound 
when thus opened should be cleansed 
the same as any other wound. 

If a needle or splinter has been the 
cause of the wound, see that not a 
particle remains. 

In removing a splinter, see that a 
fair amount of the splinter is ex- 
posed, so that a good hold can be 
got on it by inserting the blade of 
a penknife under it, and press down 
upon the flesh around the top of the 
splinter with the thumb nail and 
draw it out gently. Sometimes it is 
necessary to enlarge the wound some 
to get at the splinter or other object. 
If the splinter is under a finger nail, 
it may be necessary to pare away 
much of the nail in order to expose 
the splinter. 

After wounds are ready for final 
dressing, cover the wound with felted 
cotton, then apply bandages. Fish 
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hooks usually have to be pushed 
through the tissues, as they cannot 
be withdrawn. . The eyelet of the 
hook will have to be filed or cut off 
to allow it to pass through. 


FIRST AID IN TIME OF INJURY 


The only excuse for acting in time 
of injury is the absence of a physi- 
cian. Always send for a doctor and 
do the necessary things during the in- 
terval of his coming. Of course there 
are occasions when a doctor is not 
available; then, of course, more thor- 
ough treatment and action is neces- 
sary and permissible. 

Before entering into the considera- 
tion of specific treatment of condi- 
tions, it may be wise to say a word or 
two in reference to equipment. It 
will be well to have handy in the 
house, or in camp, or when on a 
tramp, a medicine case containing at 
least the following remedies: 

Whisky.—Whisky of a good qual- 
ity is valuable for many conditions, 
especially in case of snake bite, when 
it is a specific. Care should be used 
in giving it to children. 

Tincture of Peppermint is splen- 
did for relieving colic, bowel troubles, 
and is a remedy for vomiting. The 
dose is 10 to 20 drops on sugar. 

Tincture of Ginger is also good 
for similar conditions, and the dose 
is 10 to 40 drops in sweetened water. 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia is 
an indispensable remedy to have 
about. It is a strong stimulant as an 
inhalant and can also be adminis- 
tered internally, the dose being 10 to 
30 drops in sweetened water. It is 
efficient in restoring people in a faint- 
ing condition by letting them use it 
as a smelling bottle. 

Ammonia Water is quite a differ- 
ent remedy, and is not for internal 
use. It is good for insect bites of 
any kind. 

Tincture of Arnica is used for 
bruises, wounds, and cuts. Cloths 
wet with it and applied to bruises 
are valuable helps. 

Witch-hazel likewise is helpful as 
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a lotion for sprains, wounds, anc 
contusions. 

Spirits of Camphor is also valuable 
for smelling purposes and for in- 
flammations. The internal dose is 1 
to 20 drops on sugar. It is good to 
~ overcome gas in the bowels. 

Bicarbonate of Soda, namely bak- 
ing soda—not washing soda—is a 
good powder for burns and is an 
antidote for acid poisoning of any 
kind, 

Vaseline is a salve which can be 
put to many uses in treating burns, 
wounds, chafing, and scalds. 

Antiseptic Solution.—In addition 
to the above it is very important to 
have a good antiseptic wash with 
which to cleanse wounds of all kinds. 

Carbolic Acid Solution is good in 
the strength of 1 part of carbolic 
acid to 25 of water. 

Corrosive Sublimate is good, but 
there is more danger from poison, as 
it contains mercury. Tablets can be 
secured from druggists which can be 
used in a pint or quart of water, ac- 
cording to the strength. There are 
a number of popular prepared anti- 
septic solutions, such as_listerine, 
which are very convenient to have in 
the house for ready use. 

In addition to the above, a few roll 
bandages of various sizes should be 
secured as well as adhesive plaster 
and a good-sized package of steril- 
ized absorbent cotton. In a camp, or 
in places where accidents occur fre- 
quently, this should be supplemented 
by some splints of pliable wood. 
Good, complete first-aid outfits, con- 
taining most of the above, can be se- 
cured from such firms as Johnson & 
Johnson, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
or from the National First Aid to 
the Injured Society of Boston, or 
the New York First Aid Society of 
New York City. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES 


» In treating this important subject, 
much could be said, but as it might 
prove confusing, I shall try and 
condense the information in_ the 


smallest possible space and make my 
suggestions very simple and clear. 

In cases of poisoning, one must act 
quickly and keep cool. If the person 
affected is unconscious, an empty bot- 
tle or burns upon the mouth may re- 
veal the cause of poisoning. 

There are several things to be done 
in the treatment of poisoning: (1) 
Eliminate the poison from the stom- 
ach; (2) neutralize the poison by giv- 
ing an antidote; (3) treat the gen- 
eral symptoms produced by the 
poisoning. Get these three things 
clear in the mind in acting. 

The material is eliminated by being 
vomited. Vomiting can be induced 
in the following ways: use mustard 
and warm water, beginning with a 
glassful and repeating if necessary. 
If ipecac is in the house—and it is a 
good thing to have it about—give 
about a teaspoonful of sirup of 
ipecac to a child or a tablespoonful 
to a grown person every few minutes 
until vomiting is induced. Tickling 
the throat by inserting the fore- 
finger in it usually brings quick re- 
sults. In irritating poisons, like car- 
bolic or mercury, it is wise not to 
produce vomiting, owing to the lac- 
erated condition of the walls of the 
stomach. In most instances, how- 
ever, it is wise to induce vomiting. 
Frequently the poison itself pro- 
duces it. 

Antidotes—In nearly all cases of 
poisoning, olive oil, if available, can 
be given in large doses, namely, a 
pint or more, as it neutralizes most 
poisons except phosphorus. This can 
be followed by the whites of two 
eggs. When in doubt, use the oil fol- 
lowed by the eggs. 

In giving antidotes, two general 
principles should be observed: name- 
ly, that acids tend to neutralize alka- 
lies and alkalies neutralize acids. 

For poisoning from acids, such as 
muriatic, oxalic, acetic, sulphuric (oil 
of vitriol), nitric, or tartaric, use 
soapsuds, magnesia, limewater, whit- 
ing, plaster scraped from the wall, 
milk, oil, and baking soda. Also by 
vomiting. In feeding the patient, do 
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so by the rectum, as the stomach will 
be sore. 

For poisoning from alkalies, such 
as ammonia, potash, or soda, use 
acids as an antidote, such as vinegar, 
lemon juice, and orange juice, fol- 
lowed by large doses of olive oil, cas- 
tor oil, and emetics. 

Another group of poisons are the 
narcotics. In this class are chloro- 
form, chloral, ether, and the opium 
preparations, such as opium, mor- 
phine, laudanum, paregoric, and 
soothing sirups. Provide plenty of 
fresh air, induce artificial breathing, 
apply ammonia to nostrils, give ca- 
thartics and stimulants, such as cof- 
fee, brandy, and strychnine. Compel 
the patient to move about. If uncon- 
scious, keep head low. 

The following poisons are men- 
tioned specifically with their treat- 
ment: 

Carbolic Acid and Creosote.—Use 
powdered chalk, Epsom salts, white 
of egg, milk, glycerin, and oil. Empty 
the stomach. 

Alcohol (Treatment).— Keep the 
patient active by pinching, slapping 
with wet towel, or hot and cold 
douches to head and spine; give 
plenty of strong coffee; inhale am- 
monia cautiously, and use artificial 
respiration if unconscious. 

Poisonous Mushrooms (Toad- 
stools).— Give emetics, castor oil, 
stimulants, and apply heat. Use same 
treatment for poisoning caused by 
eating mussels or fish. 

Belladonna (Deadly Nightshade). 
—This drug is contained in cough 
mixtures, liniments, ointments, and 
plasters. Its active principle, atropine, 
is used in eye ointments and washes. 

Treatment.— Give emetics, stimu- 
lants, apply warmth to extremities 
and mustard plaster to feet. If in- 
sensible, use artificial respiration. 

Foxglove (Digitalis).—Give emet- 
ics, strong tea, apply mustard plaster 
over the heart and calves of the legs, 
and give stimulants. 

Phosphorus.—Poisoning frequently 
occurs as the result of sucking or 
swallowing the heads of matches. 
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Treatment.—Give emetics, followed 
by magnesia, white of egg, and olive 
oil. : 

Zine.—Bicarbonate of soda (bak- 
ing powder) in water, milk, eggs, 
strong tea, or warm drinks. 

Tartar Emetic (Antimony or Stib- 
ium).—Give warm water freely, and 
stimulants, strong tea, or coffee. Ap- 
ply heat. 

Corrosive Sublimate (Bichloride 
of Mercury).—This substance is used 
in solution and tablet form for disin- 
fection as a surgical antiseptic, etc. 
It is a highly active and dangerous 
poison. 

Treatment.—If seen immediately 
after swallowing, give an emetic; also 
at once abundant doses of white of 
egg, milk, mucilage; or mix up an 
arrowroot gruel, barley water, or 
flour and water, and give all that the 
patient will swallow. 

Lead (Red Lead, Sugar Lead, 
White Lead, Paints).—These poisons 
cause cramps, paralysis, convulsions, 
giddiness, stupor. 

Cause vomiting, give large doses of 
Epsom or Glauber salts, apply mus- 
tard plaster to extremities, and give 
stimulating drinks. In acute attacks 
of lead colic the same treatment may 
be pursued, except to omit the vom- 
iting. 

Prussic Acid, a violent poison, is 
sometimes taken by children in eat- 
ing the pits of stone fruits or bitter 
almonds, which contain it. The anti- 
dote is to empty the stomach by an 
emetic and give water of ammonia. 
Apply cold water all over the body, 
followed by warm-hand friction. Ap- 
ply a bottle of smelling salts to the 
nose, dash cold water on the face, 
and give stimulants, as whisky, ete. 

Vegetable Poisons—Known or un- 
known herbs such as hellebore, bitter- 
sweet, poke berries, hemlock, James- 
town weed, tobacco, ete. The most 
of these cause vomiting, intoxication, 
stupor, etc. It is a safe rule to cause 
vomiting, give warm drinks, and 
stimulants. 

Iodine or Iodoform.—Give freely 
starch or flour mixed in water, chalk, 
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magnesia, and stimulants, if neces- 
sary. 

Blue Vitriol, Blue Stone (Sulphate 
of Copper)—Copper poisoning, due 
to substances which have been cooked 
in copper vessels. Give large drinks 
of warm water, emetic; raw eggs, 
milk, stimulants. 

Nux Vomica (Strychnine).—Strong 
tea, animal charcoal, inhalations of 
chloroform or ether, artificial respi- 
ration. 

Aconite—This drug is commonly 
found in liniments and ointments. 
Give emetics; use stimulants, ammo- 
nia, and brandy; apply warmth to ex- 
tremities; mustard plaster over heart 
and calves of legs. If unconscious, 
use artificial respiration. 

Arsenic.—This is a frequent cause 
of poisoning. It is found in insect 
powders, rat poison, and Paris green, 
and is also used in coloring wall pa- 
per and artificial flowers. 

Give emetics promptly; large 
amounts of magnesia, lime scraped 
from the walls or ceilings, castor oil, 
sweet oil, or equal parts of sweet oil 
and limewater, or limewater alone, 
raw eggs, milk, stimulants. 

Dialyzed iron may be obtained at 
nearly every drug store. This is a 
prompt and perfect antidote to ar- 
senic. 

Another class of poisons is known 
as the Irritating Gases—carbonic 
acid, chlorine, nitrous acid, and hy- 
drochloric acid. To overcome the ef- 
fect from these gases provide plenty 
of fresh air, inhalations of ammonia, 
ether, the vapor of hot water, or if 
handy inhale amyl nitrite or nitro- 
glycerin. Produce artificial respira- 
tion if unconscious. 

Nore.— Poison ivy, snake bite, 
etc., are treated under “ Poisonous 
Wounds.” See page 655. 


FAINTING 


Loss of consciousness often causes 
considerable alarm, and, in _ fact, 
should not be treated as a light mat- 
ter, because it may be a preliminary 
to a grave illness 


The first thing to discover in the 
case of insensibility is the cause. No- 
tice the surroundings. The condition 
may be due to a fall, fright, loss 
of blood, drunkenness, or poisoning. 
Convulsions would suggest epileptic 
fits, hysteria, or kidney disease. If, 
however, the cause of the injury is 
known, then a systematic examina- 
tion of the body should be made. 
The presence of a wound or bruise 
or bleeding would throw light upon 
the cause. Examine the eyes. If they 
are sensitive to the touch, brain in- 
juries may be eliminated. If the pu- 
pils are contracted, it is indicative of 
opium poisoning, while unequal con- 
traction is a sign of brain lesions. If 
the face be drawn to one side, it 
would suggest paralysis. A bloated 
face or the odor of liquor would be 
the sign of intoxication. 

Treatment.—Lay the patient on his 
back. If the face is white and blood- 
less, have his head lower than his 
body. Let him have plenty of fresh 
air. Loosen the clothing. Apply 
cold water to the face. This in most 
cases will bring a return to conscious- 
ness. Aromatic spirits of ammonia 
is a good thing to use as a smelling 
salts and to give internally when con- 
sciousness returns. 

The above treatment is applicable 
in all cases of simple fainting due to 
weakness, mental emotions, and close, 
warm atmosphere of crowds. 

In the event of fainting from shock 
following an accident, there may be 
more marked symptoms, such as cold- 
ness of the skin, dilatation of the 
pupils, and weak heart action. 

In addition to the above treatment, 
the skin should be rubbed briskly, 
bleeding, if any, controlled, wounds 
dressed, and broken bones bound up. 
Hot-water bottles, flatirons, or plates 
should be applied to the extremities. 
Hot coffee is a good stimulant. 

The temperament of the injured 
person is an important factor in de- 
termining the amount of shock. Some 
people go into hysterics over a very 
simple thing. I have known people 
to faint at the very sight of blood. 
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One experience comes to my mind of 
a young lady who was the sweetheart 
of a member of a volunteer regiment. 
He had violated some rule of the 
regiment and was placed in the guard- 
house for twenty-four hours as a 
penalty. The young lady was told of 
the circumstance, and was so over- 
come that she fell in a dead faint. 
She was picked up from the street 
and carried into a store. Seizing a 
glass of water from the counter in 
the store, I soaked a handkerchief in 
it and applied it to her face. She im- 
mediately revived. She seemed com- 
posed for a time, but suddenly she 
seemed overwhelmed with the terrible 
thought that her lover was impris- 
oned behind iron bars unjustly, and 
that she would not be able to see him 
nor hear his familiar voice for twen- 
ty-four long hours. She ran down 
the street toward the armory, but 
fell in a dead faint in the middle of 
the car tracks. JI rushed out, and 
dragged her from in front of a rap- 
idly approaching car. Again I ap- 
plied the wet cloth, and she imme- 
diately revived. This time I held on 
to her wrist and gave her a good 
talking to. This proved a very ef- 
fective means of treatment. 

Stunning.— A condition of the 
mind extending from bewilderment 
to insensibility, due to shaking of the 
brain by sudden violence. Concus- 
sion of the brain. Pilcher mentions 
three varieties: 

(1) Slight Stunning.—After a blow 
or fall, the patient is confused and 
pale, and the pulse weak for a few 
moments. Treatment: Rest, lying 
down, and apply wet cloth to head. 

(2) Moderate Stunning.—Patient 
insensible and immovable, skin cold, 
pulse weak, eyes closed, pupils con- 
tracted. May be aroused, but returns 
to unconsciousness, Then comes a 
period of returning consciousness 
and restlessness; vomiting often oc- 
curs on return to consciousness. 
Treatment: Rest, lying down, quiet 
of body. Apply heat to feet and low- 
er part of body, and cold to head. 

(3) Severe Stunning.—Serious. Pa- 
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tient cannot be aroused. Pulse very 
weak and irregular. Skin cold and 
clammy. Recovery is very slow, and 
death often occurs. Liability to ex- 
cessive reaction and complication of 
congestion of the brain. 

No stimulants of any kind are 
to be given where the brain is af- 
fected. 

In all cases of complete shock, such 
as may come from those cases men- 
tioned in this and other articles, and 
in cases of apoplexy and compression 
of brain, the treatment outlined 
above should be pursued. The pa- 
tient must be kept quiet, placed in a 
comfortable position, the head kept 
cool, and the extremities warm. This 
to be done until the physician arrives, 
who should be called immediately. 

Insensibility from Sunstroke. — 
The attack is usually preceded by 
giddiness, weakness, and nausea; eyes 
bloodshot and contracted; skin hot 
and dry; subject unconscious, breath- 
ing quick and loud; heart rapid and 
tumultuous. 

Treatment.—Place patient on back 
in a cool place with head raised. The 
chief object is to reduce his excessive 
heat. Remove clothing, pour cold 
water all over the body. Pilcher says 
to hold the vessel four or five feet 
above the patient and pour first on 
the head, then on the chest and abdo- 
men, and then on the extremities, and 
to repeat until conscious. Bags of 
cracked ice may be applied to the 
head and under armpits. The patient 
should be wrapped in cold sheets or 
placed in a tub containing cold water. 
Continue until patient is conscious or 
the heat greatly diminished. Repeat 
if symptoms return. 

In prostration from excessive heat 
—not sunstroke—place the patient on 
his back, with his head on a level with 
his body, and loosen clothing. Apply 
heat to the surface of the body and 
extremities. Bathe the face with 
warm water into which a little alco- 
hol or whisky has been poured. In 
prostration from drinking too much 
ice water when overheated, loosen 
clothing, place on back with head 
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slightly elevated, give hot drinks, 
apply heat to the spine and the ex- 
tremities. Don't give any alcoholic 
stimulants. Tea, coffee, or warm milk 
may be used. 

In exhaustion from heat due to 
hard work and confinement in close, 
hot atmosphere, cover the body with 
blankets and apply heat to the ex- 
tremities. Send for a physician. 

Electricity Accidents—Proceed as 
follows: (1) Shut off the current or 
release the injured person from con- 
tact with it. (2) Don’t touch the 
person affected or the live wire with 
the bare hands. If rubber shoes and 
gloves can be secured, well and good. 
Stand on a dry board and cover the 
hands with woolen cloths or paper. 
If a tool of any kind is used, it 
should have a wooden handle. 

After shutting off the current, lay 
the patient down, keep him warm, 
and apply artificial respiration. 

Lightning Accidents—To prevent 
accident: (1) Avoid standing under 
trees to escape from the rain during 
a thunder storm, but boldly expose 
yourself to the wet; it will preserve 
you from the lightning. (2) Avoid 
standing close to any metallic bodies, 
as lead pipes or iron railings, etc. 
(3) When indoors during a thunder 
storm, sit or stand as near to the 
middle of the room as convenient. 
Avoid standing at the window or sit- 
ing near the wall. 


HOW TO TREAT A BRUISE OR 
SPRAIN 


A bruise is a wound under the skin 
and is usually caused by blows, falls, 
squeezes, or pinches. Bruises are 
often referred to as black-and-blue 
spots. The part affected swells, then 
changes color, at first red, then blue, 
fading out to a greenish brown, and, 
lastly, to a dirty yellow. Severe 
cases may be accompanied by symp- 
toms of shock. Where the case is 
severe, treatment should be admin- 
istered by a physician. 

The best treatment, in my judg- 
ment, is the application of hot water 


to the parts. While it is true that 
very cold and hot water act pretty 
much the same, yet my experience in 
the treatment of bruises has led me 
to have greater faith in hot water. 
It relieves the soreness, contracts the 
blood vessels, assists in carrying off 
the collected venous blood, and di- 
minishes the inflammation. 

Just a word about the proper way 
to apply the hot water. Most per- 
sons, as a rule, apply a towel wrung 
out in hot water; when it cools, they 
remove it, leaving the part exposed 
while they are renewing the towel. 
This is not the most effective way, as 
the wound is chilled between appli- 
cations. 

The way to get the best results is 
to have two or three towels in service. 
While one is applied to the wound, 
the other is made ready; the removal 
of the one being followed immedi- 
ately by the application of the other. 
In this way the hot water is kept on 
the bruised parts continuously, giv- 
ing the best results. 

The next step is absolute rest. The 
part should be bandaged in such a 
way that it is kept absolutely quiet. 
Frequent bathing with tincture of 
arnica, camphor, and witch-hazel will 
assist in reducing the swelling and in 
promoting absorption. 

Where the bruise involves a large 
area, or has been severe, the softer 
tissues may be seriously involved, 
and in such cases surgical interfer- 
ence is necessary. 

The above treatment pertains to 
the bruise with which we have to deal 
most frequently. The same _ treat- 
ment is applicable in most cases of 
sprain, except that bandaging occu- 
pies a more important place. ‘The 
foot should be immersed in a bucket 
of hot water and more hot water 
added from time to time, so that it 
can be kept as hot as can be borne 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, after 
which a firm bandage should be ap- 
plied and the foot elevated. 

In sprains of the wrist, a straight 
piece of wood should be used as a 
splint, covered with cotton or wool 
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to make it soft, and lightly bandaged 
and the arm carried in a sling. 

Treat as other wounds. Do not 
probe for the bullet. Usually there 
is considerable shock accompanying 
the accident. In severe cases apply 
warm blankets and heat to the ex- 
tremities and spine by means of hot 
irons or hot bottles. Hot drinks 
should be given. It seems needless 
to suggest that a surgeon should be 
sent for immediately. 


TREATMENT OF SPECIAL PARTS 


Rupture of Varicose Veins.—Ele- 
vate the limb, loosen garters, and ap- 
ply bandage below the wound and 
also over it. Blood clots help to stop 
the bleeding and should not be re- 
moved. 

Bleeding of Hand, Wrist, or Arm. 
—Elevate the arm. In arterial bleed- 
ing, make pressure on the inner side 
of the arm, midway between the el- 
bow aad the armpit. 

Forearm,—Raise the forearm above 
the head. Jn addition to the pressure 
on the weund or above it, place a 
hard pad, such as a small bottle or 
stick, in the front of the elbow, then 
bend the forearm at the elbow and 
bandage firmly to tre upper arm. 

Fingers.—Pressure may be made 
at the wrist by using a subper band. 
If a single finger is affectea, a pand 
on the finger, close to the hana, wilt 
suffice. 

Palm of Hand.—A hard, round ob, 
ject, like a billiard ball or a hard 
apple covered with gauze, graspea. 
tightly in the hand will prove effect- 
ive in stopping the hemorrhage. ‘The 
hand can be bound down upon the 
ball. 

Armpit.—Pack the armpit with a 
hard substance, such as a rolled or 
knotted towel, and then press the arm 
upon it; or if the latter is severed, 
bind the material tight to parts by 
running a bandage about the body or 
shoulder. Pressure should be made 
upon the artery which lies back of 
the collar bone. 

Thigh and Legs.—lIn bleeding of 
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the lower limb, pressure should be 
made on the inner side of the thigh 
near the groin, over the femoral ar- 
tery. ‘This can easily be found. Pres- 
sure can be made by the fingers, elas- 
tic bands, or tourniquet. Remember 
always that such pressure must not 

be kept on too long. . 

Bleeding below the knee can also 
be arrested by placing a stick back 
of the knee and doubling the leg 
back upon it tightly, binding it with 
a bandage. 

Elevation of the leg assists in over- 
coming the blood flow in all wounds 
of the lower leg. 

Nosebleed.—Packing the nose with 
gauze usually is effective in severe 
cases. If bleeding continues, summon 
a surgeon. 

Internal Bleeding.— Apply iced 
cloths to abdomen. Have the patient 
lie quietly. 1f faint, lower head. If 
bleeding is from lungs or stomach, 
give lumps of ice and apply iced 
cloths to chest or stomach. In ac- 
cidents, bleeding from tongue or cut 
lips may sometimes deceive one, and 
it may be thought to come from the 
lungs or stomach. The mouth should 
be examined carefully. It seems 
needless to remind one that in inter- 
nal bleeding a surgeon should be sent 
for at once. 

Bleeding of Neck and Face.— 
Bleeding of the neck is very danger- 
ous, as it is near the large trunk blood 
vessels. Pressure with the thumb 
should be made at the base of the 
neck, outside the windpipe and near 
the collar bone. Make the pressure 
against the spine. For bleeding of 
the face, pressure can be made un- 
derneath the lower jawbone. A little 
aotch can be found about midway 
fetween the chin and back part of 
the jaw, on its lower portion, through 
which this artery passes and which 
supplies the face. Pressure on it 
shuts off the supply. 

Bleeding of the Temple can be 
readily suppressed by pressure on 
the temporal artery, which can read- 
ily be seen on the outer side of the 
forehead, 
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Scalp.—Bleeding of the scalp can 
easily be stopped, usually by direct 
pressure upon the bleeding point. 

Chest and Abdomen.—All that can 
be done is to apply direct pressure 
by means of a large supply of gauze, 
holding it there with the hand until 
surgical help comes, or possibly bind- 
ing it on the wound by running the 
bandage about the body. 


CUTS AND SCRATCHES 


For ordinary cuts and scratches 
precaution should be taken to wash 
the part with an antiseptic solution. 
It is good to have collodion in the 
house, or handy, and apply to such 
abrasions, thus excluding dirt and 
making a bandage needless. 


POISONED WOUNDS 


Insect Bites—For mosquito bites, 
stings from gnats, wasps, bees, and 
spiders, ammonia is the best treat- 
ment. Oil may follow, or the parts 
washed in salt water. Baking soda 
dissolved in warm water is also good. 
The sting should be removed. Ben- 
zine is said to be good for bites of 
harvest bugs. Camphor is a good 
preventive of bug and gnat bites. 

Snake Bite—Act quickly. When 
bitten by a snake the first thing to 
do is to prevent the poison from get- 
ting into the general circulation. 
This can be done by immediately 
sucking the wound. Precaution must 
be used in seeing that the mouth 
is not sore or the poison swallowed. 
Shut off the circulation from the part 
by bandaging the limb—if such it be 
—tightly, or if in another part, by 
pressure over the vein. Open the 
wound with a knife blade and let 
the blood flow freely, and squeeze the 
poison out. Some advise use of a 
cupping glass. Wash the wound with 
an antiseptic. If a caustic can be 
had, burn out the wound with it. 
This can be done also with a hot iron. 
Keep the bandage on several hours, 
and when releasing it do so gradu- 


ally. 
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Whisky is recommended as a stim- 
ulant. 

Dog Bite—The same treatment as 
used for snake bite can be used for 
dog bite. People frequently get very 
much excited over a bite from a dog. 
Hydrophobia is rare. I would advise, 
if the dog shows no signs of being 
mad, that it be not killed, but penned 
up and watched. This will, if the 
dog is normal, relieve the patient and 
his friends from anxiety. Later, 
when the patient’s condition is ab- 
solutely known, such measures may 
be taken with the dog as may assure 
the protection of society. In cities 
where antihydrophobia serum is pro- 
vided, this may be used as a preven- 
tive measure. 

All animal and rodent bites should 
receive the same attention as_ has 
been recommended for dog bites. 


POISON IVY AND POISON OAK 


Sumac, Etc.—When poisoned from 
these plants an irritating rash ap- 
pears and is frequently accompanied 
by a painful swelling of the parts 
affected. A strong solution of bak- 
ing soda is good. Zinc ointment is 
also recommended, or in the absence 
of these plain vaseline is good. Sev- 
eral authorities recommend bathing 
the parts two or three times a day 
with sweet spirits of niter. 

Foreign Bodies in the Nose.— 
Blow the nose hard while holding the 
opposite nostril closed. Excite sneez- 
ing by tickling the nose or by giving 
snuff. Instruct the patient to take a 
full breath and close the mouth, then 
give a sharp blow on the back be- 
tween the shoulders. The best way 
to remove a foreign body is with a 
syringe, but this should be done by 
an experienced physician. 

Foreign Bodies in the Throat.— 
An obstruction can generally be car- 
ried down by swallowing pieces of 
bread or potato slightly masticated, 
or, better still, a raw egg, fresh from 
the shell and with its original con- 
sistency broken as little as possible. 
Slapping on the back sometimes 
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helps. Sometimes the obstruction will 
go down too far to be reached by 
the fingers. In such cases copious 
draughts of water should be swal- 
lowed rapidly, and if this fails to re- 
move it, give mustard water, or any 
other emetic. Should vomiting fail 
to bring up the obstruction, then me- 
chanical means must be tried. Take 
a long spoon, bend it slightly, make 
the patient throw his head well back, 
and push the handle boldly down 
the throat. If it is kept well to 
the back of the throat no harm can 
be done. The same operation may 
more conveniently be performed by 
a bit of sponge attached to a piece 
of whalebone. Occasionally, sub- 
stances will get into such a position 
in the throat as to necessitate a 
surgical operation. 


BURNS 


Burns are caused by contact with 
fire, the rays of the sun, very hot 
bodies, or chemicals. Pilcher divides 
them into three classes, according to 
their degree of severity: (1) Mere 
painful redness; (2) formation of 
blisters; (3) charring. In _ severe 
burns there may be considerable de- 
struction of tissue and great shock. 

To treat a burn: first remove the 
clothing by cutting it away with a 
pair of scissors. If it sticks, do not 
pull it off, but flood it with oil. 

If blisters are present, let the water 
out by pricking them with a needle 
after passing it through a flame to 
sterilize it. Take care not to break 
the blisters, so as to avoid exposing 
the tender surface to the air. 

Promptly exclude the air by apply- 
ing a compress wet with water, in 
which is dissolved a liberal amount 
of baking soda. Apply any oil, such 
as olive oil, sweet oil, fresh lard, un- 
salted butter, vaseline, etc. One of 
the best oils to use is a solution of 
equal parts of linseed oil and lime- 
water. 

In the absence of oil, dust boric 
acid over it or apply clay. Cover the 
wound with cotton or some soft ma- 
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terial. If the wound is wet, always 
see to it that oil has been used freely 
before using cotton, as when dry the 
latter will stick and reopen the 
burned surface when an attempt is 
made to remove it. 

Burns caused by acids should be 
thoroughly washed with water, then 
with a solution of baking soda and 
water, and then treated like an ordi- 
nary burn. 

Burns caused by alkalies, such as 
caustic potash, caustic soda, or am- 
monia, should be washed with vinegar 
or some other dilute acid. 

Treat shock as explained under 
“ Fainting.” 

Cover severe burns as quickly as 
possible, so as to exclude the air. 
An application should be ready to 
apply immediately. Do not expose 
the wound, as it may prove fatal. If 
burn is extensive, dress but a small 
portion at a time. 

The bicarbonate of soda and oils 
are best applied by dipping cloths 
into them, ointments by spreading on 
cloths and then applying. 

In burns of the mouth or throat, 
apply the oil or white of an egg by 
drinking them. If caused by chemi- 
cals, the mouth and throat should be 
rinsed by the proper antidote—vine- 
gar or dilute acid in case of caustic 
soda, potash, ammonia, or lye, and a 
solution of baking soda for acid 
burns. 

In severe burns summon physician 
at once, as there may be considerable 
destruction of tissue and danger of 
great shock. Burns often heal slowly, 
and are frequently attended by fear- 
ful scars and deformity. 

Sunburn is a burn of the first de- 


gree and should be treated as such, 


A person whose clothing is burn- 
ing should be made to lie down—if 
necessary, thrown down—as the tend- 
ency of the flames is to rise upward. 
When the patient is lying down the 
flames have less to feed on, and there 
is not so much danger of their reach- 
ing the face or inhaling the fumes. 
The person should be quickly 
wrapped in a shawl or blanket of 


( 
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wool, not cotton, and the fire smoth- 
ered by pressing on the burning part. 


BLEEDING 


To be efficient in stopping a hemor- 
rhage it is necessary to know that 
blood comes from two sources, name- 
ly, arteries and veins. It must also 
be remembered that blood in an ar- 
tery comes from the heart, and that 
blood in a vein is on its way to the 
heart. Thus, in stopping the bleeding 
from an artery, pressure must be 
made between the heart and _ the 
wound, while in bleeding from a vein 
pressure must be made on the distant 
side of the wound. 

It is not difficult to determine 
whether the bleeding is from an ar- 
tery or a vein, as in an artery the 
blood spurts and _ pulsates, while 
blood from a vein oozes and flows 
without pulsation in a steady stream. 

Bleeding from an artery, especially 
one of considerable size, is very se- 
rious, and prompt efforts must be 
made to stop it. 

General Rules for Treatment.— 
Send for a physician immediately. 
Have the injured person lie down 
and elevate the wounded part. This 
can be done readily if an arm or leg 
is affected. Remove clothing from 
the affected part—it may be neces- 
sary to cut it off. Keep the patient 
as quiet as possible. Apply pressure 
direct upon the bleeding point by 
pressing the finger, covered with 
gauze, upon it. If the bleeding is 
from an artery, make pressure above 
the wound, that is, between it and the 
heart. This can be done with an elas- 
tic band, a pair of elastic suspenders, 
or tightly wound bandages. In se- 
vere cases a tourniquet must be used. 
This can be made by first strapping 
the limb with a bandage, making a 
knot in it, which should be placed at 
a point above the wound directly over 
the artery supplying the bleeding 
point. The artery can be located 
with the index finger, as its pulsa- 
tions can be detected. When the knot 
is made, a loop shauld be made also 


directly over it, through which a 
small stick can be placed. This can 
be twisted, and thus pressure is 
brought to bear upon the artery un- 
til the bleeding ceases. The bleed- 
ing point must be watched in the 
event that the flow may recur. Such 
a tourniquet must not be left on the 
arm or leg for too long a time. In 
minor wounds the bleeding will be ar- 
rested in 15 to 20 minutes, when the 
pressure can be reduced. In severe 
cases of bleeding, apply cold by 
means of ice bandages; in ordinary 
bleeding, pressure by means of gauze 
upon the wound is_ sufficient to 
stop it. r 

In excessive bleeding, general treat- 
ment of the patient is needful. The 
patient may faint or become very 
weak. In the latter case heat should 
be applied to the extremities and 
blankets secured. To overcome the 
fainting, see directions for this pur- 
pose. 

After the bleeding has stopped, 
treat as a wound. Apply gauze which 
has been saturated in a mild antisep- 
tic solution, then apply absorbent 
cotton and dress with bandages. Ab- 
solute cleanliness must be observed. 
There are some popular ideas that 
cobwebs, tobacco, and salves are good 
to stop bleeding. They should never 
be used, as they may cause blood poi- 
soning. 


DISLOCATIONS 


In dislocations the patient cannot 
move the limb; there is deformity, 
shortening, and pain. It is usually 
an easy matter to diagnose a disloca- 
tion, whereas it is often very difficult 
to always detect a fracture. 

Treatment.—Send for a physician 
immediately, and while awaiting his 
arrival place the patient in as com- 
fortable a position as possible. Sup- 
port the injured part with pillows or 
bandages, and apply hot towels to 
the part to reduce the pain and in- 
flammation. Dislocations are not so 
serious if reduced immediately before 
inflammation has begun seriously. 
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Long delay makes the work of ad- 
justment very hard, and in severe 
cases the swelling must be reduced 
before the dislocation can be treated. 

Yet, while this is true, unskilled 
handling may prove very serious, and 
where it is possible to secure a sur- 
geon the dislocation had better re- 
main untouched until his arrival. 
Where, however, a surgeon cannot be 
secured for several hours, an attempt 
may be made to correct the disloca- 
tion, and a few.hints are given how 
to act. 

The most common dislocation, no 
doubt, is that of the fingers. This 
occurs very frequently in games of 
baseball. Often the first joint of the 


finger is thrown out of place and is | 


turned upward and backward. The 
first act in the treatment is to grasp 
the tip of the finger firmly. Then in- 
crease slightly the deformity in order 
to loosen the impaction; at the same 
time press the dislocated end into 
place and pull forward firmly but not 
roughly. When reduced, it would be 
wise to use a small stick as a splint 
and bandage the finger, making it ab- 
solutely immovable. Frequent baths 
in water as hot as can be borne will 
help to soothe and heal. 

A very embarrassing dislocation is 
that of the lower jaw. This occurs 
usually in consequence of extreme 
yawning or sometimes in laughing. A 
friend of mine, an intern in a Jew- 
ish hospital, was called several times 
each week to a home for the Jewish, 
to reduce the dislocation of the lower 
jaw of an old Hebrew who had 
the happy faculty of dislocating his 
jaw at very frequent intervals and 
often at very inopportune times. We 
are surprised that this occurs as fre- 
quently as it does, but really it is still 
more remarkable that it does not oc- 
cur with greater frequency among 
the members of the opposite sex, es- 
pecially at the high-school age. 

Where such an accident occurs the 
victim is found with his mouth wide 
open, with the saliva dripping from 
its corners, and unable to speak dis- 
tinctly. 
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To reduce the inflammation, wind 
a handkerchief thickly around both 
thumbs, padding them well, to avoid 
injury by the sudden closing of the 
mouth when reduced. Place the 
thumbs on each side of the lower 
jaw, inside the mouth and as far 
back as possible. Then press firmly 
downward and backward, when the 
jaw will be felt to slip into place. 
When in place, bandage to hold in 
position. 


FRACTURES 


Broken Bones.—A layman should 
not attempt to set a bone. For gen- 
eral purposes we recognize two kinds 
of broken bones: First, those which 
do not break through the skin and, 
second, those in which the bones do 
protrude through the skin. 

The thing to do in a fracture is 
make the injured person comfortable, 
and keep the injured part perfectly 
at rest. Handle the fractured limb 
very carefully, cut off the clothing, 
lay the limb on a splint, placing 
enough cotton or soft material un- 
derneath the injured part to make it 
comfortable, then bandage lightly to 
prevent the edges of the bones from 
moving upon one another. 

In compound fractures, dress the 
wound and cover with gauze, cotton, 
and a bandage. 

In a fractured hand the splint 
should extend from the elbow beyond 
the fingers. Remember to pad the 
splint, having a thick wad of padding 
under the palm of the hand. Place. 
the arm in a sling. 

In fracture of a finger a splint 
should be placed against the finger 
on the palmar surface and extended 
from tip of finger to the wrist. Pad 
the splint and bind to the finger, and 
support it by placing the arm in a 
sling. 

A broken wrist should have a splint 
extending well up the forearm. 

Broken Forearm. — Usually both 
bones are broken. I would advise 
placing two splints padded evenly 
with plenty of cotton, on the arm 
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from elbow to tips of fingers, then 
bandage and place in sling. 

Upper Arm Fracture. — Place 
splints on each side of the arm and 
bandage to the body. If the fracture 
is high up toward the armpit, place 
a pad of folded lint in the armpit 
and extend under the arm; then bind 
the upper arm to the side of the chest 
and place the elbow in a sling. 

In fractures of the collar bone or 
shoulder blade, bring the hand up 
across the chest to the opposite shoul- 
der, and bandage the arm to the 
chest. 

In fracture of the ribs, if it is nec- 
essary to move the patient, strap the 
affected side with strips of adhesive 
plaster from the spine to the chest 
bone. 

In fracture of the jaw, put the 
bones in place and bind a bandage 
across the head, relieving the bones of 
all strain. All that can be done in 
fracture of the nose is to pack the 
nose with gauze and stop the bleed- 


ing. 


DROWNING 


(1) Loosen clothing, if any. (2) 
Empty lungs of water by laying the 
body on its stomach and lifting it by 
the middle so that the head hangs 
down. Jerk the body a few times. 
(3) Pull tongue forward, using hand- 
kerchief, or pin with string, if neces- 
sary. (4) Imitate motion of respira- 
tion by alternately compressing and 
expanding the lower ribs, about twen- 
ty times a minute. Alternately rais- 
ing and lowering the arms from the 
sides up above the head will stimulate 
the action of the lungs. Let it be 
done gently, but persistently. (5) 
Apply warmth and friction to ex- 
tremities. (6) By holding tongue 
forward, closing the nostrils, and 
pressing the “Adam’s apple” back 
(so as to close entrance to stomach), 
direct inflation may be tried. Take 
a deep breath and breathe it forcibly 


into the mouth of patient, compress 
the chest to expel the air, and repeat 
the operation. (7) Don’t give up! 
People have been saved after hours 


of patient, vigorous effort. (8) When 
breathing begins, get patient into a 
warm bed, give warm drinks, or spir- 
its in teaspoonfuls, fresh air, and 
quiet. 


PRONE PRESSURE METHOD 


A new method of producing arti- 
ficial respiration has recently been 
discovered by the noted physiologist, 
Dr. E. A. Shaefer. He calls it the 
“prone pressure method” because 
the patient lies at full length face 
down, and pressure is made with the 
hands of the operator on the back 
over the lower ribs, and then relaxing 
the pressure. This is continued al- 
ternately about twelve times a min- 
ute. Thus the air is forced out and 
sucked in, making a frequent ex- 
change of air in the lungs. The ad- 
vantages mentioned for this method 
are that it is very efficient, is ex- 
ceedingly simple, can be done by one 
person and without fatigue, and that 
because of the position of the pa- 
tient allows the tongue to fall for- 
ward and the mucus and the water to 
escape from the mouth and thus not 
block up the throat. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHAT THE HOME NURSE OUGHT TO DO 


IsapeL Gorpon CurtTIs 


WHAT AN INVALID MAY EAT—WHAT AN 
“HOME REMEDIES” —HOT WEATHER CARE OF 


— PROVEN 


INVALID MAY DRINK 


INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


Wuewn a rubber hot-water bag is 
not at hand, a very good substitute 
is a stone bottle with a perfectly 
tight cork. The hottest water can 
be put into it without fear of crack- 
ing, and it will retain heat the great- 
er part of the night. Even a glass 
bottle can be used in an extremity; 
for occasionally, during a severe chill, 
a doctor orders hot applications put 
all around the body, and it is impos- 
sible always to find enough hot-water 
bags to supply the demand. The 
greatest care must be exercised in 
seeing that the corks are perfectly 
tight. -If the bottles are too hot, slip 
them into stocking legs, tying them 
at each end. 

Simple as the task of making poul- 
tices is, a certain knack is needed: 
Mix flaxseed with boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly with a palette knife. 
When the mixture is thick enough to 
drop from the knife, lift it from the 
fire, beat well to make it light, and 
spread, a quarter of an inch thick, 
between old soft muslin or surgeon’s 
gauze. Turn over the edges, lay it 
on a hot plate, cover with another 
plate, and carry it to the sick room 
as hot as possible. Before laying it 
on the patient, test its temperature 
by holding it against your own cheek. 
If it is too hot for you, it requires 
cooling before applying. When put 
on by degrees, as it were, letting 
down one small piece at a time, it 


will not feel as hot as if put on 
all at once. No poultice should re- 
main on longer than an hour; by that 
time it is not as warm as the body. 
After removing, wipe the skin dry, 
and rub the sore place with oil or 
vaseline. . 
Fomentations are not easily ap- 
plied, unless one knows exactly how 
to handle them. In every household 
which has due care for emergencies, 
there ought to be a set of fomenta- 
tion cloths: three large ones of heavy 
blanket flannel, about three quarters 
of a yard square. These are neces- 
sary in cases of pain in the stomach 
or abdomen, or in any extended ache 
in the body. Smaller fomentation 
cloths of a thinner flannel are neces- 
sary in an attack of neuralgia, pain 
in the muscles of the neck, toothache, 
or pains about the head. These cloths 
should be about eight or ten inches 
square. Some a few inches smaller 
are handy for pain in the ears or 
eyes. The way to use a large fomen- 
tation cloth is to carry into the sick 
room on a tray a kettle of water 
which has been taken off at the boil- 
ing point. Fold the large cloth four 
times. Hold the ends, dipping the 
center of the cloth into the hot water, 
but keeping the ends dry. Then 
twist the flannel into a rope-like roll 
until every drop of moisture is 
squeezed out. It will be very hot, 
still almost dry. Lay this on the ach- 
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ing part of the body, folding it quite 
smooth, and applying it gradually, 
keeping the hand beneath to save 
from a sudden shock of intense heat. 
Over the fomentation cloth lay a sec- 
ond square of flannel, dry and warm, 
to keep in the heat. If this is band- 
aged loosely around the body, a fo- 
_mnentation cloth will retain its heat 
for ten or fifteen minutes. Pain may 
sometimes be relieved with one appli- 
eation. If it continues, take the 
other flannel square and wring from 
the water in the same fashion. An 
easy way to wring the smaller cloths 
used about the head is to fold them 
into a square and lay in a potato 
ricer. Dip the ricer into boiling water 
and squeeze the cloth dry, covering it 
with another flannel to keep in the 
heat. After these squares have been 
used, launder them and lay away, 
ready for another emergency. 

A very handy thing to have in the 
sick room is a small nursery refrig- 
erator; but when it cannot be ob- 
tained, you can keep ice with small 
amount of waste by a simple, home- 
made contrivance. Get a large flower- 
pot with a saucer a size or two big- 
ger than the pot. On the saucer set 
a wire trivet. Put the ice on this, 
and over it turn the flowerpot upside 
down, stopping up the hole in the 
bottom with a wad of absorbent cot- 
ton. Cover with a piece of flannel, 
and uncover only when ice is needed. 
The quietest thing to use for an ice 
pick is a strong hat pin; stick it in 
the ice, pick with a small hammer, 
and break off a piece as large as you 
want. 

In the summer when the range fire 
is allowed to go down and there is 
no gas stove, or where the sick room 
is some distance from the kitchen, it 
is a good plan to have some way of 
heating water in the sick room. Do 
not use a stove which burns kerosene 
or gasoline; in spite of utmost care, 
it will exude odors. The use of gas 
is no better, as it consumes oxygen, 
and it is seldom that a pipe can be 
attached tightly enough to prevent 
all odor from the gas. The best ar- 


rangement is an alcohol lamp. If 
that is not in the house, you can man- 
age with a five-o’clock teakettle or a 
chafing dish, which over a hot alcohol 
flame will boil a pint of water in a 
few minutes. 

The instructions that a doctor lays 
down about medicine, feeding, or any 
sort of treatment, must be carried 
out to the letter. The best plan is to 
write his instructions concisely dur- 
ing every visit. If he orders medi- 
cine to be given every two hours, do 
not trust to memory, but reckon the 
time ahead and write it down—medi- 
cine at ten, twelve, two, four, or 
whatever the case may be. Be per- 
fectly accurate in measuring, using a 
medicine dropper for drugs and the 
average-sized teaspoon for a_ tea- 
spoonful. 

A small clock is a necessity in the 
sick room; but frequently its ticking 
will irritate a nervous patient. The 
best way to overcome this is to cover 
it with a glass shade. In this way it 
can be seen but not heard. 

Occasionally a doctor orders an 
application of hot spirits. This is a 
process which must be very carefully 
carried out, as the alcohol is liable to 
take fire. The best way to heat it is 
to set the whisky into a cup, put in 
a chafing dish, pour hot water around 
it, then put on the lid. Afterwards 
light the flame of the lamp and let 
the water boil gently for a few min- 
utes. Fold old muslin or gauze into 
the shape required, dip it in boiling 
water, and press dry in a potato 
ricer. Dip it again in hot whisky, 
squeeze as dry as possible, apply it 
as hot as can be borne, and cover 
with a piece of dry flannel. Keep 
the whisky hot as long as it is need- 
ed, and have two bits of muslin, so 
one can be changed while the other is 
on the patient. 

When it is necessary to change a 
nightshirt or nightgown, and the pa- 
tient is too sick to sit up in bed, draw 
it well up under the arms, slip off a 
sleeve at a time, and push it up to- 
ward the neck, getting it over the 
head as deftly as possible. Roll the 
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skirt of the fresh nightdress into a 
coil till it reaches the sleeve, slip the 
patient’s arm into the sleeve before 
lifting the head from the pillow, and 
the nightdress can then be pulled 
down over the neck very quickly, af- 
terwards straightening the skirt. The 
easiest plan in severe sickness is to 
have a nightdress which is open all 
the way down the front. It can be 
easily changed by turning the patient 
on one side and adjusting the night- 
dress from head to foot, then doing 
the same on the other side. 

The patient’s hair should be combed 
twice a day at least. If it is a wom- 
an’s, part it in the middle and back, 
brush and comb one side at a time, 
and make it into two neat braids. 

When a patient is allowed to sit up 
for the first time, it is a good idea 
to make it half an hour at meal time. 
It is much easier to eat when in a 
comfortable, upright position, as the 
food tray can then be put in a more 
convenient place. Besides, the novy- 
elty of being able to sit up and eat 
is apt to create a new relish for food. 
If it can be obtained, a handy thing 
to have in a sick room is a one-leg 
adjustable table, which can be set 
high or low, as needed, and be used 
for various needs—to serve a meal 
on, to place the basin on, for the pa- 
tient to wash his face and hands, or 
during convalescence to hold a book 
or for a game of solitaire. Although 
it is not quite as handy, a good sub- 
stitute for this useful bit of furniture 
is an ordinary.sewing table. Unfold 
two legs, set it on the floor beside 
the bed, leaving the other legs tucked 
under. To prevent the weight of 
the table from resting upon the pa- 
tient’s body, put a couple of props 
under it on the bed. If nothing else 
is handy, a few books or wooden 
blocks will serve to keep it steady. 

Occasionally, the doctor orders an 
ice compress for the head. To make 
it, fold two large handkerchiefs (to 
be used alternately) so they will not 
be so wide as to come over the eyes 
or wet the hair or pillows, and turn in 
the edges. Put a block of ice with 
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a little water about it in a basin, 
wring out a handkerchief and lay it 
on the ice till very cold; then apply, 
keeping one on ice, the other on the 
patient’s head. 

Occasionally, a room is situated so 
that it is almost impossible to let the 
air sweep through it as it ought with- 
out blowing on the patient. 
range a little tent by placing around 
the invalid a low clotheshorse with 
three panels. Over this spread a 
sheet or blanket. If the air is very 
cold, put a hot bottle at the feet and 
cover the lower part of the body with 
extra clothing. In this way there 
will be no danger of the patient 
catching cold. 

The Medicine Closet.——Even in the 
household where every member is 
strong and healthy, there ought to be 
in reserve all sorts of simple medi- 
cines and emergency requirements, 
which are ready at the moment need- 
ed. The medicine closet should be 
high enough to be out of the reach 
of children’s hands. If made of 
wood, enamel it white inside and out, 
thus making it very easy to keep 
clean. Put a secure lock on the door 
and keep the key where it can be 
found instantly by anyone in the 
household. Divide the shelves into 
different departments for all sorts of 
meeds. In one side store everything 
that is poisonous, or in any way dan- 
gerous. In another, keep rolls of an- 
tiseptic gauze, absorbent cotton, ster- 
ilized linen, bags for poultices, lint, 
surgeon’s plaster, finger stalls, rubber 
bandages, and: court-plaster. Reserve 
one shelf for such common, everyday 
remedies as calomel, camphor, cas- 
tor oil, cascara sagrada, Epsom 
salts, Jamaica ginger, glycerin, pare- 
goric, ipecac, limewater, magnesia, 
sweet spirits of niter, oil of pepper- 
mint, quinine, rhubarb, senna, sul- 
phonal, flowers of sulphur. Upon 
another keep such drugs as are used 
for cleansing wounds or bruises and 
healing burns, also things to be used 
in cases of emergency, as alcohol, bo- 
racic acid, alum, carbolic acid, arnica, 
borax, charcoal, collodion, witch-hazel, 
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iodoform, turpentine, dioxygen, lis- 
terine, and peroxide. There ought to 
be a corner for poultice and plaster 
necessities. There one would find 
mustard, flaxseed, oil silk, bran, lin- 
seed meal, and antiphlogistine. Here, 
too, have small supplies kept together 
of such things as might have to be 
looked for in different parts of the 
house: carbonate of soda, ammonia, 
whisky and brandy, olive oil, sweet 
oil, camphorated oil, limewater, and 
oil liniment. 

Save every morsel of old linen 
as it comes from the laundry, for 
emergencies. Cut it into strips two 
to three inches wide and join them, 
laying one end upon the other, and 
sewing around the edge. Cut off ray- 
elings, then begin at one end and roll 
up. Make as many of these rolls as 
will go into a wide-mouthed fruit jar. 
Fill the top with absorbent cotton, 
set the jar upon a trivet in a kettle 
of cold water deep enough to have 
the water come nearly to the neck, 
and allow it to come almost to the 
boiling point. The jar will need a 
weight laid across the top to hold it 
steady. Keep the water about 180° 
F. for three hours. Lift off the ket- 
tle, and let stand until water becomes 
cold. Then take the jar out, screw 
on the top tightly, wipe, and put 
away. The linen will then be so per- 
fectly sterilized that in using it there 
will be no possible danger of infect- 
ing a fresh wound. Save old pocket 
handkerchiefs and bits of soft linen 
and lawn for poultice bags, making 
them of different sizes—some as large 
as an eight-inch square, others just 
big enough to poultice a boil. Stitch 
them around three sides on the ma- 
chine, then they can be tied tightly at 
the neck. When they are wanted, fill 
the bag half full of whatever the 
poultice is made of and press it into 
shape between the palms. When 
poulticing a boil, lay over it first a 
scrap of thin sterilized linen mois- 
tened with olive oil and on top of 
that place the hot poultice. When 
poultices must be applied very hot, 
- fill three bags and keep them in the 
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oven, where two can be kept as hot 
as possible. After putting the poul- 
tice on, cover with several folds of 
old flannel, which helps to retain the 
heat. In making mustard plasters, 
mix with the white of an egg instead 
of water, as it has all the drawing 
power necessary, yet it never blisters 
the skin. Use half mustard and half 
flour, then cover the top of the plas- 
ter with thin old linen. 

The Sick Room.—Perfect ventila- 
tion, a sunny exposure, and, if pos- 
sible, a fireplace, which has much to 
do with keeping the air pure, are 
necessary for the sick room; which 
should be kept perfectly neat and 
clean in every detail. A bare floor 
with a few small rugs, which can be 
taken up and shaken, is very much 
better than a carpet, or even matting. 
A string mop, used noiselessly about 
the floor, carries away all the dirt 
without raising dust. The bed should 
be placed so the patient can be shut 
off from any draughts, also in a po- 
sition that will not allow the sun or a 
gas light to glare in his eyes. A sin- 
gle bed is far better than a double 
one, for various reasons. The best 
frame is of iron or brass with a 
woven wire or national spring, both 
of which can readily be kept clean 
and free from dust. It ought to be 
set on strong, noiseless casters, so it 
can be moved quietly and easily when- 
ever necessary. The higher the bed 
the better, as it is much easier for a 
nurse to lift a helpless patient when 
not obliged to bend very low. If 
obliged to use a double bed, try to 
have the patient sleep on one side 
during the day, leaving the other side 
comfortable for night. A good hair 
or felt mattress is a necessity, and 
it ought to be in one piece, as steady 
use of a divided mattress is liable to 
make it slip around and become very 
uncomfortable. Cotton sheets are su- 
perior to linen, even in summer, when 
eoolness is desired, because cotton is 
not a quick producer of heat, and it 
does not absorb perspiration, as linen 
does, afterwards chilling the body. 
Wool blankets, light or warm, ac- 
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cording to the season of the year, are 
much better than a comfortable. A 
dimity covering or linen sheet is 
more comfortable than a heavy Mar- 
seilles counterpane. The pillows are 
better thin and narrow than thick 
and square. 

The furniture of a sick room should 
be as simple as possible; all heavy 
draperies and upholstered chairs 
being removed. Thin muslin curtains 
add to the cheerfulness, and a dark 
shade, if there are no outside shut- 
ters, is almost a necessity during 
long summer days, when the chamber 
has to be darkened during sleeping 
hours. A small table that is steady 
on its legs and light enough to be 
easily lifted, is a necessary article of 
furniture. Do not allow it, however, 
to get piled up with all sorts of use- 
less things. Keep it covered with a 
clean towel and reserve it for the 
necessary articles which should be 
found there: the thermometer in its 
glass of borax water, a pad and pen- 
cil, which may be needed during the 
doctor’s visit, and a movable hand 
screen, to use on occasions when the 
patient wishes to be shaded from the 
light. A small night lamp, which 
burns with a dull glow, is frequently 
a necessity. If sick nursing has to 
be done during cold weather, when 
artificial heat is necessary, try to al- 
leviate the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. This can be done by keeping 
a basin of water upon the radiator, 
or setting before the register a three- 
fold screen of cheese cloth, which 
should be. kept constantly wet. A 
light screen is another sick-room ne- 
cessity. The best is one of plain 
bamboo, which does not hold dust, 
the panels made of some washable 
stuff run on rods, so they can be 
quickly changed for laundering. If 
possible, have no plumbing fixtures 
in a sick room, and when it opens 
into a bath room keep the adjoining 
door closed as much as possible. 

An excellent way to admit fresh 
air to a sick room in winter, when a 
window is near the bed, is to open it 
the desired height, then stretch » 
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piece of cheese cloth over the open- 
ing and tack it fast. A still more 
convenient way is to put the cheese 
cloth on a small frame that will fit 
into this opening; it can then be re- 
moved at any time. 

A handy way to fumigate the sick 
room is to place a brick in a large 
wash basin, and on this set a baking 
tin containing sulphur. If the sul- 
phur is burned directly in the basin, 
you are liable to crack or break it. 

A valuable remedy for proud flesh, 
an obstinate outgrowth of flesh from 
small sores, consists of alum. A 
lump of alum is placed upon a 
stove just hot enough to enable it 
to turn to dry powder. The pow- 
der placed on the affected part re- 
peatedly and covered with a bandage 
can be relied upon to effect a 
speedy and inexpensive cure. It 
has never failed to cure when even 
the services of a physician were 
vainly resorted to. 

Another good remedy: use pow- 
dered resin. Apply as above; do not 
heat the resin, however. 

tf there is an invalid in the family 
who must be fanned, have your 
“handy man” make wooden handles 
for several large palm-leaf fans. 
These should be longer than the stem 
handles, nicely polished, and nearly 
as large as that of a broom. The 
center of the stick is hollowed, then 
the stem of the fan is inserted and 
fastened firmly with glue. These 
handles may be made at home by 
using the hollow end of a window- 
shade roller. The wooden handle, on 
account of its size, does not cramp 
the hand as does the small stem. 

All winter, keep in the medicine 
closet a small jar of turpentine and 
lard, melted together in equal quanti- 
ties. If one shows signs of hoarse~ 
ness, give the neck and chest a vig- 
orous rubbing with this homemade 
liniment. 

For jammed fingers, immerse the 
hand in water as hot as can be borne 
and rub vigorously. Do up in sweet 
oil or vaseline. If the bruise is on 
the face, apply a cloth wrung from 
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hot water, to prevent the blood from 
settling; afterwards apply the oil. 

A cure for eczema is to take yellow 
carrots, scrape them, and fry slowly 
in fresh lard till brown. Drain off 
the lard and melt in it 1 table- 
spoonful of powdered resin. Stir 
well, put in a jar, and when it is cool 
mix in 1 teaspoonful of sulphur. Ap- 
ply each day; the cure will be speedy. 

Castor oil will not be objectionable 
to children if put in a bottle with an 
equal quantity of pure glycerin, heat- 
ed, and shaken well. Each drop of 
oil will be coated with glycerin and 
rendered almost tasteless. 
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Sick-room diets are classified as 
liquid, light, and convalescent. The 
first consists wholly of liquid food, 
and is given in cases of typhoid fever 
and other severe illnesses. In typhoid, 
nothing is allowed for some time ex- 
cept milk, but during the run of 
other diseases gruels, beef tea, and 
broths are prescribed to keep up the 
strength. In fevers, a large number 
of cooling drinks, characterized as 
acid, starchy, or albuminous, are fre- 
quently ordered. Cocoa, hot milk, 
and various malt preparations are 
given at night to produce sleep, while 
occasionally doctors prescribe drinks 
containing rum, sherry, or brandy, 
when the patient is in need of such 
stimulation. 

A “light diet” is the term used for 
the food that is given when a patient 
who has been very sick is beginning 
to improve. It includes almost every- 
thing that is found in the liquid diet, 
and, in addition, soft-boiled eggs, 
soups, broths, raw oysters, toast, 
delicate cream soups, chicken broth, 
soft custard, fruit, gelatines, light 
puddings, and a small amount of 
poultry, game, or tender meat. 

Convalescent diet includes all the 
dishes which have been already 
spoken of, only as the patient grows 
stronger the amount grows a little 
larger day by day, and includes more 
nourishing foods, with a larger va- 


riety. Baked potatoes begin to ap- 
pear on the tray, beefsteak, broiled 
mutton chops, sweetbreads, broiled 
chicken, sponge cake, boiled rice, 
small pieces of broiled fresh fish, a 
slice of tender rare roast beef, and 
ice cream. 

The utmost daintiness is a neces- 
sity when a tray for the sick room is | 
being set. Food that is tempting in 
appearance will often create an ap- 
petite where none existed. You must 
remember that an invalid’s recovery 
depends as much upon the diet as 
upon medicine. Therefore, every- 
thing that is taken to the sick room 
must be of the best quality—eggs 
that are really fresh laid, the best of 
butter, the tenderest chicken and 
meats, and milk that is perfectly 
sweet. If the physician orders food 
served every three hours, carry the 
tray into the room on the stroke of 
the hour. He knows when the stom- 
ach requires nutrition, and unless 
you have been sick you can never un- 
derstand what a terrible sinking sen- 
sation the patient experiences when 
the lunch hour is forgotten for even 
fifteen minutes. By making each 
menu just a little different from the 
one before, you can keep your invalid 
guessing. Anticipation creates appe- 
tite. If the tiny meal is delicately 
cooked and daintily served, it will 
probably be eaten with a relish. 
Never offer a sick person as much as 
is required by a healthy appetite. 

For the most nourishing kind of 
beef tea, choose a piece of meat from 
the lower part of the round. There 
is more juice in a piece of the animal | 
which has been toughened by steady 
exercise than in a very tender cut. 
If we wish to keep in the juices, the 
meat should be seared on the outside 
by exposing it to a strong heat, as 
in roasting, broiling, or boiling, but 
in this case the fiber should be re- 
jected. 

Free from fat, put through the 
finest knife of the meat chopper, and 
cover with a pint of cold water. 
Heat slowly in a double boiler. In 
two hours the juices will be drawn 
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out and the fiber left bleached white. 
A square of wet cheese cloth may be 
doubled and spread over a strainer, 
and, through this the chopped meat 
be wrung perfectly dry. The juice 
ought to be red. If it cooks long it 
will turn brown; then the albumen, 
which we wish to preserve in liquid 
form, would coagulate, taking from 
the beef tea most of its nutrition. 
If the patient objects to the un- 
cooked look of beef tea, serve in a 
red tumbler which is well heated, be- 
cause the liquid cannot be brought w 
the boiling point. 

Occasionally, a patient is found 
who has such an aversion to milk 
that he will not take it as a liquid. 
Then try to include it in the menu 
in every possible form, that is, if the 
doctor prescribes it. It can be pre- 
pared as junket and clabbered milk; 
in custards, oyster and cream soups, 
eggnog, gruels, milk toast, cocoa, and 
blancmange; in the shape of cream 
served with cereals and soft pud- 
dings, and if chilled foods are al- 
lowed, give ice cream. 

Kumiss, for which a recipe is given 
in another chapter, is very nutritious 
and easily assimilated. In fact, it 
can be retained by a stomach which 
refuses almost every other sort of 
nourishment. It is invaluable in dis- 
eases where the patient is badly ema- 
ciated, and in dyspepsia, chronic 
vomiting, and diarrhea it is especially 
useful. If given the last thing at 
night to anyone suffering from in- 
somnia, it often produces sleep. The 
recipe given in another chapter makes 
enough for a four-days’ supply, and 
if it is to be steadily used, it ought 
to be made fresh every three or four 
days, as it will not keep longer. 

Scraped Beef.— Tack down to a 
meat board with a couple of skewers 
4 pound of steak cut from the top 
of the round. With a sharp knife 
scrape it and lift off all the meaty 
substance, laying it on a platter. 
When one side is scraped bare, turn 
over and get all that is possible off 
the other side; when finished, there 
will be nothing left but tough fiber. 
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Mold the scraped meat with a knife 
into a little cake, and broil it over 
the coals for a few minutes. Season 
with pepper and salt, and serve on 
buttered toast. 

Chicken Broth.—Cut up a small 
fowl, wash thoroughly, and skin it; 
also cut away all the fat possible. 
Pour over it a quart of cold water, 
set it back far enough on the stove 
to take at least half an hour to come 
to a boil. Simmer very gently. When 
the meat begins to get tender, lift it 
out, strip it off the bones, and put 
the carcass back to simmer until all 
¥he good is out of it. Allow the soup 
to cool, and skim off the fat. Reheat, 
when needed, with a little rice, and 
serve quite hot. A nourishing veal 
soup may be made from a shank of | 
veal in the same way. 

Creamed Toast.—2 slices of bread; 
2 cupful of rice milk; 4 tablespoon- 
ful of butter; 1 teaspoonful of corn- 
starch; dash of salt. , 

Toast the bread a delicate brown 
and butter lightly. Scald the milk, 
thicken slightly with cornstarch, sea- 
son with salt, and pour over the toast. 
A very tasty dish of toast may be 
made from 4 cupful of clam juice, 
taken fresh from steamed clams, and 
poured without thickening over toast. 

Broiled Oysters.—Choose the larg- 
est oysters possible, pour a little 
water over them, and rinse in the 
liquor before lifting out; then drain 
in a napkin till dry. Dip into melted 
butter, then into cracker crumbs 
which have been seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, and lay them between 
the wires of an oyster broiler. Move 
gently over a clear, hot fire until the 
juice begins to run out. Lay them 
on toast and serve hot. 

Creamed Oysters.—3 pint of oys- 
ters; 1 tablespoonful of butter; 13 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch; pepper 
and salt; 1 cupful of thin cream. 

Put the oysters in a bowl, add a 
little water, and rinse carefully, lift- 
ing each one out separately. Dry ina 
napkin. Make the cream, butter, and 
cornstarch into a smooth sauce, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, and drop 
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in the oysters. Cook until they begin 
to curl up at the edges, then pour 
over buttered toast. 

Scalloped Oysters (Individual por- 
tion).—3 cupful of oysters; 4 cupful 
of cracker and bread crumbs mixed; 1 
tablespoonful of butter; pepper and 
salt; 1 tablespoonful of cream; 1 ta- 
blespoonful of strained oyster liquor. 

Wash the oysters and lift them 
from the liquor. Mix the crumbs 
with the melted butter; scatter a lay- 
er of crumbs over a deep saucer. 
then a layer of oysters; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and cover with the 
rest of the crumbs. Pour over the 
eream and oyster liquor. Bake until 
the top is delicately browned. Serve 
hot. 

Broiled Squab.—Singe a_ squab, 
wash, and wipe dry; then with a 
sharp knife split it down the back 
from the neck to the tail. Lay it 
open and clean the inside; cut 
through at the joints, releasing the 
tendons. Brush over inside and out 
with melted butter, season with pep- 
per and salt, and dust with flour. 
Broil over a hot fire ten minutes. 
Serve on hot buttered toast and gar- 
nish the little dish prettily with pars- 
ley. Quail or any small bird may be 
cooked in the same way. 

Broiled Chicken.—Prepare a ten- 
der chicken in the same fashion as di- 
rected for squab. Unless it is exceed- 
ingly small, half a portion will be 
enough to cook for an invalid; and if 
the appetite is only equal to very 
dainty meals, the tender little breast 
may be sufficient. Season with pep- 
per and salt, brush with melted but- 
ter, put in a greased broiler, and cook 
for twenty minutes, turning the broil- 
er frequently. Keep the flesh side 
longer over the coals than the bony 
portion. When the chicken is deli- 
cately browned, put it in a pan and 
set in a hot oven for ten or twelve 
minutes. Serve hot with toast. 

Creamed Chicken. — 4 cupful of 
thin cream; 4 tablespoonful of corn- 
starch; 1 tablespoonful of butter; 
pepper and salt; $ cupful of cold 
chicken breast. 
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Make a white sauce from the 
cream, cornstarch, butter, and sea- 
soning. Cut the chicken into cubes, 
and heat in the sauce. Serve on but- 
tered toast with a baked potato. The 
meat which is taken from the bones 
when preparing chicken broth may 
be utilized for this dish; or, if de- 
sired, and if the patient can digest 
it, it can be made into a chicken 
salad. 

Broiled Sweetbreads. Before 
sweetbreads are prepared in any 
way, they have to be parboiled. 
When they come from the market, 
put them into ice water and let them 
stand an hour, then drop in boiling 
salted water to which a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice has been added. 
This preserves the white color of the 
sweetbread, and keeps the flesh firm. 
After cooking slowly for twenty min- 
utes, drop them in ice water and pull 
off the skin, fiber, and all waste 
scraps, divide into pieces, and they 
are ready to serve as desired. They 
make a very savory dish for the in- 
valid’s tray when broiled. Do not 
separate them when cooking this way, 
but cut in slices, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, brush with melted but- 
ter, and broil a delicate brown. Sea- 
son with pepper, salt, and lemon 
juice, and, if the doctor allows it, a 
tablespoonful of tomato sauce. 

Sweetbreads are delicious when 
creamed. When served in this way 
they are simply reheated in a white 
sauce, as directed for creamed chick- 
en, and poured over buttered toast. 
If you have a small portion left of 
both chicken and_ sweetbread, it 


makes a delicious dish blended with . 


cream sauce. They are also nice re- 
heated in a cup of strong chicken 
stock with a dash of lemon juice for 
seasoning. 

Golden-rod Eggs.—Prepare a white 
sauce as given in the 
creamed chicken. Add to it the 
white of a hard-boiled egg, chopped. 
Pour this mixture over a slice of 
toast, and on top scatter the hard- 
boiled yolk rubbed into tiny strings 
through a sieve. Serve very hot. 


recipe for | 
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Egg Sandwiches. — Boil an egg 
hard and chop fine; add salt, mus- 
tard, a few drops of vinegar, and a 
dash of pepper for seasoning. Sof- 
ten 4 tablespoonful of butter, beat to 
a cream, and mix the egg with it till 
it is a paste. Butter slices of bread, 
spread on the mixture, and make into 
a sandwich. 

French Chops.— Trim from the 
bones of tender, little lamb chops all 
the fat and skin, leaving nothing but 
the tiny round of meat at the end. 
Brush with butter, dust with pepper 
and salt, and broil over a hot fire. 
Slip little paper frills on the bones, 
and serve with a spoon of green peas. 
A delicious way to cook chops for an 
invalid is to broil them inside paper 
cases. Make an envelope of thick 
glazed note paper and rub it with 
butter. Slip the chop inside. Fold 
the paper so there are two sheets coy- 
ering the meat, put the little case be- 
tween the wires of the broiler and 
move about over a clear, hot fire. If 
it is turned quickly and often, there 
will be no danger of the paper tak- 
ing fire. A chop ought to cook in 
this fashion in five or eight minutes. 
It is constantly basted in the butter 
and its own juices, and is very sweet 
and tender. Turn out onto a hot 
plate, being careful that all the gravy 
is saved. Chicken or birds may be 
cooked in the same fashion. 

Creamed Asparagus.—Wash a few 
stalks of asparagus and cut off the 
white part. Divide the tender green 
portion into pieces an inch long. 
Cook in boiling salted water until 
tender. Arrange on a piece of but- 
tered toast, seasoning with pepper 
and salt, and pour a little melted but- 
ter over it. If the invalid desires, a 
few tablespoonfuls of white sauce 
may be used instead of the butter. 

Gum-gluten Biscuits.——1 cupful of 
self-raising gum gluten; dash of 
salt; 1 tablespoonful of butter; milk. 

Sift the dry ingredients, rub the 
butter into the flour, and add enough 
milk to make a soft dough. Roll it 
out, cut into little biscuits, and bake 
quickly. 
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Bran Muffins—1 cupful of flour; 
2 cupfuls of bran; 1 teaspoonful of 
soda; 3 tablespoonfuls of molasses; 4 
tablespoonfuls of butter; 14 cupfuls 
of sour milk; dash of salt. 

Mix the dry ingredients, rub the 
butter between the fingers, add the 
molasses and sour milk; beat hard 
for five minutes. Pour into greased, 
hot pop-over irons, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Raw-beef Sandwiches.— Meat is 
often served in this fashion to a pa- 
tient whose stomach will not retain 
it when cooked. Take about 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of the raw meat pre- 
pared as described in scraped beef, 
season lightly with pepper and salt, 
spread it between two slices of but- 
tered bread, and toast the outside 
delicately. Be careful not to allow 
the meat to reach the edges of the 
bread or it may nauseate the pa- 
tient. 

Oyster Broth.—1 pint of oysters; 
1 cupful of cold water. 

Mince the oysters fine, put in cold 
water and let simmer for fifteen min- 
utes over a slow fire; skim, strain, 
and season. 

Clam Broth.—6 clams; 1 cupful of 
boiling water; 1 teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cracker; 1 teaspoonful of but- 
ter } 

Let clams stand in boiling water 
until the shells open; drain off the 
liquor, add cracker, butter, and sea- 
soning. 

Tapioca.—2 tablespoonfuls of Min- 
ute Tapioca; 14 cupfuls of boiling 
water; 1 cupful of cold water. 

Cover tapioca with cold water and 
let soak ten minutes; put into boiling 
water and boil until clear; sweeten, 
and add nutmeg or wine, if desired. 

Junket.—3 cupful of milk; a few 
drops of MclIlhenny’s Vanilla; 4 ta- 
blespoonful of sugar; 4 junket tab- 
let; grating of nutmeg. 

Heat the milk till lukewarm, add 
vanilla, sugar, and tablet, which has 
been dissolved in a teaspoonful of 
water. Mix well, pour into a sher- 
bert cup, cover, and stand in a warm 
place till the mixture jellies. ‘Grate 
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nutmeg over the top, and keep in a 
cold place till ready to use. 

Invalid’s Ice Cream.—} cupful of 
cream; + cupful of milk; 14 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; 4 teaspoonful of 
Mcllhenny’s Vanilla. 

Mix ingredients in a baking-pow- 
der tin. Put on cover, set can in 
a pail or dish and surround with 
crushed ice and salt. Turn the can 
around often, occasionally take off 
the cover, scrape the cream from the 
sides as it freezes, and beat it well. 
When frozen, pour off the brine, beat 
cream with a spoon, pack it evenly 
in the can, and put on the cover. Let 
stand till ready to serve. Put more 
ice around the can if needed. 

Lemon Ice.—4 cupful of water; 4 
cupful of sugar; 1 lemon. 

Boil sugar and water together with 
a thin piece of lemon rind for three 
minutes. Cool, add lemon juice, and 
freeze like ice cream. 

Orange Ice.—i cupful of water; 2 
small oranges; 3 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. 


Prune Jelly.—1l cupful of prunes; 
13 tablespoonfuls of gelatin; 3 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. 

Stew prunes in sufficient water to 
cover them well. When tender, press 
through a potato ricer, add gelatin 
previously soaked for half an hour in 
a little water, return to the fire, add 
sugar, reheat, and pour in molds to 
cool. 

Apple and Custard.—1 large apple; 
1 tablespoonful of sugar; 1 teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch; yolk of 1 egg. 

Pare and core apple, fill the cavity 
with sugar, put a little water in the 
bottom of a dish, and bake. Make 
a custard of a cupful of milk, sugar, 
cornstarch, and egg. Flavor to taste 
after boiling thick and pour around 
the baked apple. Use the white for 
a meringue. Eat cold. 

Slip.—1 tablespoonful of corn- 
starch; 2 cupfuls of boiling water; 4 
cupful of sugar; juice and rind of 1 
lemon; white of 1 egg. 

Boil the cornstarch till thick in 
water, add sugar and lemon, and pour 
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into a baking dish. Beat the white 
of egg with a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar, spread on top, brown 
slightly, and serve cold with cold 
boiled custard. 

Egg Cream.—2 eggs; 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; juice and rind of } 
lemon. 

Separate yolks from whites of eggs 
and beat the yolks with sugar in bowl 
until well mixed, then add lemon, 
and place bowl in a dish on the stove. 
Stir slowly until the mixture begins 
to thicken, add the beaten whites of 
eggs, and stir until it is like thick 
cream. 


WHAT AN INVALID MAY DRINK 


Irish-moss Lemonade.—2 cupfuls 
of boiling water; 4 cupful of Irish 
moss; + cupful of lemon juice; 3 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar. 

Soak the Irish moss over night, 
then pick it over very carefully. Itis 
generally full of sand and all sorts 
of foreign matter, and can never be 
made palatable unless it has been 
through a number of waters. When 
clean, put it in a double boiler, pour 
boiling water over it, and let it steep 
until dissolved. Strain through a 
square of cheese cloth, then add the 
lemon juice and sugar. Serve very 
hot. This is one of the most soothing 
drinks to give a patient who is suf- 
fering from a sore throat or lung 
trouble. 

Grape Water.—} cupful of boiling 
water; 4 tablespoonfuls of grape 
jelly; 4 cupful of cold water; 1 tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice; 1  table- 
spoonful of sugar. 

Pour boiling water over the jelly 
and stir until dissolved. Then add 
the cold water, sugar, and lemon 
juice, and a piece of ice sufficient to 
chill it thoroughly. Another deli- 
cious drink may be made in the same 
way from red-currant jelly. Black- 
berry, barberry, and black-currant 
jelly are also excellent for this re- 
freshing drink. 

Cinnamon Punch.—l stick of cin- 
namon; 1 cupful of rich milk; 2 tea- 
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spoonfuls of sugar; 1 teaspoonful of 
brandy. 

Put the cinnamon with the milk in 
a double boiler and steep till the 
' flavor is all soaked out. Add the 
sugar and brandy. It may be used 
hot or ice cold, as desired. 

Barley Water.—2 tablespoonfuls 
of barley; 4 cupfuls of cold water; 4 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Wash the barley thoroughly and 
let it soak over night in cold water. 
In the morning set on the back of the 
stove where it will merely simmer, 
and cook for three hours. It ought 
to be reduced one half and be as 
thick as cream. Season with salt, 
and, if'the patient likes it, a little 
sugar. Pour through a fine strainer, 
and drink hot. 

Oatmeal Gruel.—} cupful of oat- 
meal; 1 quart of cold water; 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt. 

Cook in a double boiler two hours. 
Press through a strainer, dilute with 
cream, reheat, and serve. The well- 
beaten white of 1 egg or a few table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream stirred into 
the gruel adds nutrition. 

Cornmeal Gruel.—? tablespoonfuls 
of cornmeal; 1 tablespoonful of flour; 
1 teaspoonful of salt; 4 cupful of 
cold water; 3 cupfuls of boiling hot 
water or milk. 

Mix meal, flour, and salt; stir into 
the mixture enough cold milk or 
water to make a thin paste, and pour 
this into the hot milk or water. If wa- 
ter is used, cook one hour in a sauce- 
pan; if milk, three hours in a double 
boiler. Serve hot, diluted with cream. 

Egg Gruel—tIl egg; 1 teaspoonful 
of sugar; 1 cupful of hot milk (not 
scalded) ; nutmeg or lemon juice to 
flavor. 

While the milk heats, beat the yolk 
of the egg till thick and light colored, 
the white till stiff. Stir into the yolk 
the other ingredients in the following 
order: sugar, milk, beaten white, and 
flavoring. 

Eggnog.—l egg; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
sugar; 14 tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice; 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of wine; 
nutmeg. 
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Beat the yolk till thoroughly 
foamy; stir in the other ingredients. 
Nutmeg may be omitted. : 

Lemon Whey.—1 pint of hot milk 
(not scalded); juice of 2 lemons. 

Add the Jemon juice to the milk; 
when the latter has curdled, strain it 
through cloth. Serve the whey hot 
or cold in a glass. 

Toast Water. — 1 slice of stale 
bread; 2 cupfuls of boiling water; 1 
slice of lemon. 

Have bread j3-inch thick, toast 
brown, pour upon it boiling water, 
cover closely and cool; strain it. A 
slice of lemon may be added. 

Barley Water.—2 ounces of pearl 
barley; 3 cupfuls of water. 

Wash barley in cold water, boil 
twenty minutes in a covered dish; 
strain, sweeten, and add lemon, if 
permitted, 

Apple Water.—6 sour apples; 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar; 1 quart of 
boiling water. 

Slice apples, add sugar and boiling 
water. Cover closely and cool; strain. 

Bran Tea.—2 cupfuls of bran; 1 
quart of boiling water. 

Steep bran in water for an hour; 
strain, and season to taste. 

Lemonade.—1 lemon; 1 tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. 

Squeeze lemon, add sugar, mix 
with ice water and strain; rub the 
rim of the glass with a slice of lemon 
peel and allow it to float. 

Egg Lemonade.—2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; 1 egg; 3 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water; 1 lemon. é 

Beat sugar and egg thoroughly, 
then mix cold water and the lemon 
juice; put chipped ice in the glass, 
and fill with ice water. 

Egg and Coffee.——l egg; 1 tabie- 
spoonful of sugar; 4 cupful of boil- 
ing coffee. 

Beat egg and sugar together and 
add the boiling coffee gradually; stir, 
and add hot cream. 

Possett.—1 cupful of milk; 1 table- 
spoonful of molasses. 

Let milk come to a boiling point, 
add molasses, stir well, strain, and 
serve. 
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Pick-me-up.—1 tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar; 1 egg; dash of salt; 
1 tablespoonful of brandy. 

Separate the egg and beat the yolk 
until thick and lemon-colored, add 
the powdered sugar and brandy, beat 
again, then blend with white of the 
egg whipped to a stiff froth. This is 
so thick that it may be eaten with a 
spoon. 

Rum and Milk.—1 cupful of rich 
milk; 1 egg; 1 tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar; dash of salt; 1 table- 
spoonful of rum; scraping of nutmeg. 

Separate the egg, beat the yolk un- 
til quite thick, add the powdered 
sugar, then the nutmeg, salt, rum, 
and, last of all, the white of the egg 
beaten thick. Put in a shaker with 
a few pieces of ice and shake till cold, 
then strain into a glass. 

Mulled Wine.—1 cupful of port 
wine; 2 tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar; 1 egg; 1 stick of cinnamon; 4 
cupful of water. 

Pour the water over the cinnamon 
and let it steep in a double boiler for 
ten minutes, add the sugar, beat the 
egg stiff, pour over it the flavored 
water, lifting out the cinnamon, add 
the wine, pour it all into a shaker 
and shake hard till the drink is thor- 
oughly blended. If liked cold, add a 
bit of ice to it; if hot, set the shaker 
in boiling water for a few minutes. 

Flaxseed Lemonade.—2 cupfuls of 
cold water; 1 tablespoonful of whole 
flaxseed; 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
juice of 1 lemon. 

Wash the flaxseed, put in a double 
boiler, pour the water over it and 
steep for an hour. Sweeten, add the 
lemon juice, and’ strain. This is a 
valuable remedy in a case of hoarse- 
ness or inflamed throat. 

Slippery-elm Tea.—4 teaspoonfuls 
of slippery-elm powder; 2 cupfuls of 
boiling water; 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; juice of 1 lemon. 

Pour the boiling water over the 


slippery elm; when cool, strain, 
sweeten, and flavor with the lemon 
juice. 


Ice Chocolate— cupful of milk; 
4 cupful of Apollinaris; 2  table- 
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spoonfuls of chipped ice; 2 table- 
spoonfuls of chocolate sirup; $ cup- 
ful of whipped cream. 

Put these ingredients into a shaker 
and shake till frothy. Strain into a 
tumbler. 

Kumiss.—3 cake of yeast; 4 cupful 
of sugar; } cupful of water; 3 quarts 
of milk. 

Boil the sugar and water for a few 
minutes, dissolve the yeast in 2 table- 
spoonfuls of water, heat the milk till 
lukewarm, add the yeast and water, 
and stir. Put into thoroughly clean 
beer bottles, set them upright for 
twelve hours in a warm room, then 
lay on their sides in a refrigerator. 
When the kumiss is twenty-four 
hours old it is ready to drink. 

Rice Milk.—2 tablespoonfuls of 
rice; 2 cupfuls of scalded milk; 1 tea- 
spoonful of sugar; dash of salt. 

Soak the rice over night in cold 
water. Next morning put in a double 
boiler with the milk and seasoning, 
stir occasionally, and let it steam for 
an hour and a half. Rub through a 
sieve, grate a scraping of nutmeg 
over it, and, if desired, put a table- 
spoonful of whipped cream on top. 
Serve hot or cold. 


PROVEN ‘‘ HOME REMEDIES” 


Gruels are more tempting to the 
sick if whipped toa froth with an egg 
beater before serving in a pretty cup. 

Beef tea is wanted frequently when 
there is little time to prepare it. It 
can be made quickly in the following 
manner: take a lean piece of beef, 
run it through a food cutter, using 
the finest cutter; cover with cold 
water and set at the back part of the 
range to heat. Do not let it boil, as 
that coagulates the albumen. Stir 
thoroughly, strain, and squeeze dry 
in a potato masher. This will extract 
all the juice of the beef quickly and 
easily. 

As a “pick-me-up,” nothing is 
more nourishing than the white of a 
fresh egg beaten to a froth, slightly 
sweetened, and blended with the juice 
of a sweet orange. 
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HOT-WEATHER CARE OF INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


The following suggestions, given 
by F. W. Reilly, M.D., Assistant 
Commissioner of Health, and en- 
dorsed by W. A. Evans, M.D., Com- 
missioner of Health, both of the 
Chicago Health Department, are the 
best to be obtained anywhere on the 
subject. The department claims that 
the advice contained in this article 
has been the means of saving the 
lives of more than eighty thousand 
babies and young children during the 
last eleven years, in Chicago alone. 
We print the circular without fur- 
ther comment: 

One third of the total yearly 
deaths of infants and young children 
in this city occur in the two hottest 
months of the year—July and Au- 
gust. 

Heat kills off babies and young 
children largely because it spoils 
their milk and other food quickly. 
Even breast milk, when the mother is 
overheated, may give the baby colic 
or “summer complaint.” If a mother 
is very hot, she should draw a tea- 
spoonful or so from the breast before 
nursing her baby. If the breast has 
not been given for two hours or more, 
it should be drawn off in the same 
way. And if the mother has been 
badly frightened or very angry or 
excited, it is not safe to give the 
breast at all; it should be drawn and 
the milk thrown away. 

The Proper Food for Babies is 
Mother’s Milk.— No sensible mother 
needs advice on this point. If she is 
fairly healthy, her breast will give all 
the nourishment the child should have 
until it begins to cut its teeth—the 
sixth or eighth month. Up to this 
time it is a sin to give an infant one 
morsel of solid food of any kind, or 
anything but breast milk (if the 
mother is healthy) except water in 
moderate quantity occasionally, but 
never soon after nursing. 

Many infants are killed every year 
by bringing them to the table with 
the family and giving them a little 
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bit of this, that, and the other—meat, 
vegetables, pie, pickles, etc., which 
the little stomach is not fitted for. 
They are killed just as surely, though 
not so quickly, as if they had been 
fed poison out of a drug store. 

When the baby that is fed this way 
sickens and dies, it is said that the 
baby died of “diarrhea,” or “ dysen- 
tery,” or “cholera infantum,” or 
“summer complaint,” or “ teething,” 
or “convulsions,” or “brain fever.” 

But these are only names for the 
result of poisoning with unfit food. 

Wait till the baby gets its teeth 
before you put food into its mouth 
that needs to be chewed. 

If the Breast Milk Gives Out, or 
becomes thin or watery, or if the 
mother has consumption or any other 
long-standing sickness, the baby must 
be put on the bottle and fed with 
cow’s milk... . 

As soon as the milk is received, 
take what is to be used for the baby 
and “scald” it. Don’t let it boil. 

A good way is to set a pan of cold 
water on the stove and put the ves- 
sel containing baby’s milk into this 
pan; just as soon as the water comes 
to a boil, take it off. This amounts 
to what is called “sterilizing” or 
“pasteurizing” the milk. Add a 
pinch of baking soda to the hot milk 
—a little less than half a teaspoonful 
to a quart. 

If the milk was sweet and hadn’t 
begun to “turn” when it was re- 
ceived, it will keep sweet for twenty- 
four hours or more after being treat- 
ed this way, even in hot weather. 
But, of course, it should be kept in 
a close-covered vessel or fruit jar or 
stoppered bottle. Whatever it is 
kept in should be thoroughly scalded 
—cover, stopper, and all—just before 
the milk is put in. 

If you have an ice box or refrig- 
erator to put the milk in, or can in 
any other way keep it from “ turn- 
ing,” it is better to let it stand for 
about six hours and then pour off the 
upper half for the baby’s milk. This 
should then be “scalded” and soda 
added, as before described. If you 
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can’t do this, a little cream should be 
added to the baby’s milk—say one ta- 
blespoonful of cream to two or three 
of the milk. 

To make this nearly like breast 
milk, add two cupfuls of water that 
has been boiled to each cupful of 
milk and enough white sugar to make 
it as sweet as breast milk. 

(Milk sugar, if perfectly pure, is 
better than white or cane sugar.) 

If this mixture is too rich, the baby 
will vomit it in curds or lumps, or 
it will pass through the bowels in 
white flakes and shreds. If this hap- 
pens, add more boiled water to the 
mixture until you find just what 
strength the baby’s stomach will 
stand—what it can digest. 

When the Baby is About a Month 
Old, barley water should be used in- 
stead of plain water. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of pearl barley in four 
cupfuls of cold water; boil an hour 
or more—down to two cupfuls; strain 
through a close cloth; add a pinch of 
salt and sweeten to breast-milk taste. 
Add this to a cupful of “scalded” 
cow’s milk treated as before de- 
scribed and begin feeding this 
strength. : 

Gradually use more milk and less 
barley water, until at about six 
months of age the child is getting 
two thirds milk and one third barley 
water. 

Next to healthy breast milk, this 
will make as good food as the infant 
can get during teething and weaning. 
Then comes the pure milk—always 
“scalded ”—-bread and milk, baked 
potato and milk, oatmeal porridge— 
which can’t be boiled too long, never 
less than two hours—and always 
eaten with milk, and the milk always 
“sealded,” not boiled. 

Don’t Overfeed the Baby.—Once in 
two or three hours is often enough to 
suckle or feed a baby until it is four 
or five weeks old; after that do not 
feed so often. 

When a baby is about six months 
old it will generally thrive best if 
fed only once during the night and 
four or five times regularly during 


the day. It is bad for a baby’s stom- 
ach and bowels to feed it too often 
or too much at a time, especially in 
hot weather. ; 

A new-born baby’s stomach will 
hold from two to three tablespoon- 
fuls, and not more than this amount 
—rather less—should be given at a 
time during the first week or so of a 
bottle-fed baby’s life. 

As the baby grows, the quantity’ 
should be gradually increased, so that 
at the end of the first month it may 
be taking about four tablespoonfuls 
at a meal. Some children will re- 
quire more and others will not stand 
so much; but there is more danger 
of giving too much at a time than 
too little. 

Don’t Stick the Nipple in the 
Baby’s Mouth Every Time It Cries. 
—If the baby is properly fed at 
regular times it won’t get hungry 
enough to make it cry, and it is fool- 
ish to feed it whenever it ‘cries in- 
stead of trying to find out the trou- 
ble. It may be only thirsty, and a 
swallow or two of cold water—not a 
big drink—will stop it; or its clothes 
may be uncomfortable, or its napkin 
need changing. 

Try to find out what makes it cry, 
and then use “mother wit.’ And , 
don’t be afraid of giving the baby a 
drink of water. It needs water as 
much as milk. It needs more water 
in proportion to its size and weight, 
and oftener, than its mother does. 
Thirst causes more needless suffer- 
ing to babies than anything else. 
Give the baby a drink!—but be sure 
the water is pure, by having been 
either boiled or filtered. 

Don’t Feed the Baby with a 
Spoon.—Sucking is the natural way 
that a baby takes its food. It needs 
the sucking action of the lips and 
mouth and tongue to mix its food 
with the fluids of the mouth and to 
keep it from getting into the stomach 
too fast. 

Spoon feeding doesn’t do this. : 

Use a Plain, Common Bottle for 
Feeding, with a rubber nipple and 
no tube. 
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Fancy nursing bottles, with long 
rubber tubes and patent contriv- 
ances, besides costing money, can’t be 
cleaned easily, and babies don’t do 
well with them in other ways. The 
more simple the bottle and the nip- 
ple, the better for the baby. The 
rubber-tube bottle is a device of the 
Evil One for lazy mothers. It is bad 
enough when a mother can’t suckle 
her own infant at her own breast; 
let her at least take it in her arms 
and hold the bottle and “ mother” it 
while it feeds. 

Take the nipple off after each feed- 
ing and aé once boil both bottle and 
nipple for at least ten minutes. Be- 
fore using again, rinse the bottle and 
nipple in water that has been boiled 
—about a quart of water with half 
a teaspoonful of soda in it—or keep 
them in a pan of soda and water 
when not in use. 

More babies get “sore mouth” and 
“wind colic” and “summer com- 
plaint” for want of care of the nurs- 
ing bottle than from any other one 
cause. <A little stale milk around the 
neck of the bottle or in the nipple 
will set up a ferment which is poison 
to the delicate lining of a baby’s 
mouth and throat and stomach. 

Of course the baby’s bottle food 
should be warm—about the same as 
breast milk, or “ blood heat”; that is, 
as warm as the inside of the mouth. 

Keep the Baby Clean and It Will 
Stand the Heat Better—When the 
thermometer is at eighty or ninety in 
the shade, it isn’t easy to keep the 
baby cool. But it can always be kept 
clean and will then be more com- 
fortable and have a better chance of 
living through the hot weather. It 
should have at least one full bath 
every day and oftener during ex- 
treme heat. Never bathe within one 
hour after feeding it. Bathe first; 
feed afterwards. 

Dress as lightly as possible. It will 
be better stark naked, except for a 
napkin and binder, some hours a day 
during the hot weather when indoors. 
But keep it in the open air, out of 
the hot sun, as much as you can be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset. The out- 
door air, even of a dirty street, is 
fresher and better than the air in the 
house. 

Fresh air is the breath of life in 
a baby’s nostrils. Take it or send 
it to the parks, or open squares, or 
the lake shore as often as you can. 

In the changeable summer climate 
of Chicago, care must be taken 
against sudden chilling. A thin, soft 
flannel binder, wound two or three 
times around the body, will do more 
to guard against this chilling than 
the ordinary full dress of frock, vest, 
skirts, drawers, socks, etc. 

This binder should be only wide 
enough to cover the belly, an inch or 
so above the navel and a couple of 
inches below. It should be wound 
smooth and free from creases or 
folds, and fitted with a few stitches 
of soft darning cotton—not pinsi 

This binder and a napkin are all 
the dress a baby needs during the 
heat of the day in the house in 
summer. : 

Do Not Let the Baby Sleep in the 
Same Bed with any Other Person. 
—If there is no crib, the mother 
should put a couple of chairs at her 
bedside, with any sort of soft cover- 
ing on them—not feather pillows or 
hot woolen stuffs—and let the baby 
sleep there. It will be more com- 
fortable on a summer night than ly- 
ing against the hot body of its 
mother, and will not be so apt to dis- 
turb or be disturbed. 

The backs of the chairs will keep 
the baby from falling, and the mother 
can readily reach over to care for it 
when necessary. 

Do Not Drug the Baby.—If after 
all your care the baby should fall 
sick, do not “pour drugs of which 
you know nothing into a body of 
which you know Tess-77 

There is no mother in the city of 
Chicago that cannot get the best of 
medical treatment for her sick baby 
without money and without price, if 
she is unable to pay. Call a doctor 
instead of spending money for patent 
medicines, “soothing sirups” or 
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“cure-alls,” which will probably do 
your baby more harm than good. 

Although this advice is more di- 
rectly for babies during the first year 
of life, the sense of it applies quite 
as well to older children. 

Don’t overfeed them, and don’t let 
them overfeed themselves. 

Don’t give them rich food—meats, 
gravies, pastries, cake, etc—nor a 
great variety. The simpler and plain- 
er the better—plenty of milk, whole- 
wheat bread, oatmeal, baked pota- 
toes, baked apples, and fresh fruit of 
all kinds, in season, but be sure the 
fruit is ripe and fresh. Roast and 
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stews and made dishes and—pie will 
come soon enough and so will dys- 
pepsia. 

Keep’ up the daily full bath until 
it becomes a fixed habit. 

Keep them out in the open air’ as 
much as possible the whole year 
round, and send them into the coun- 
try whenever you can do so, but only 
to places where the water is pure. 

If a baby or child is worth having, 
it is worth saving, and more than 
half of the babies and young children 
that die (in Chicago) every year 
could be saved by following the ad- 
vice here given. 


A LAST WORD TO THE READER 


Scarrerep through the book, in al- 
most every chapter, are foods and 
drinks of which a convalescent may 
partake. Instead of repeating again 
the recipes which have been already 
given, one may easily refer to the in- 
dex. In the chapter on beverages 
are cocoa, afternoon chocolate, frozen 
punch, lime punch, raspberry and 
currant punch, raspberry vinegar, egg 
lemonade, black-currant cup, fruit cup, 
currant punch, and fruit beverage. 

Among soups are found a numper 
of recipes for this light and nutri- 
tious form of food for an invalid. 
While a convalescent is trying to gain 
strength, it is possible that the doc- 
tor may order soup for him every 
day. Among seme best suited for 
such a diet is consommé, tomato 
soups, mutton, Du _ Barry, veal, 
chicken, cream of corn, cream of cel- 
ery, asparagus cream, clam, Scotch 
mutton broth, and oyster soups. 

From the egg chapter one may 
choose eggs soft boiled, steamed, 
baked, egg nest, poached, shirred, 
poached in milk, eggs in ramequins, 
or any of the delicious omelets. 

Until convalescents are well ad- 
vanced, a doctor allows few vege- 
tables, except, perhaps, a baked pota- 
to or cream asparagus. Later come 
such food as carrots, green peas, 
spinach, or some of the wheat pastes, 
such as macaroni or spaghetti cooked 
in a cream sauce. 

Although for some time after an ill- 
ness toast is the bread usually served 
on an invalid’s tray, a variety of 


breads takes its place during con- 
valescence. Entire-wheat bread is 
considered nourishing for certain dis- 
eases, gum-gluten bread is often rig- 
idly adhered to, or a bread made of 
bran. Then Boston brown bread, 
cornmeal gems, popovers, and baking- 
powder biscuits are allowed as the 
stomach grows stronger. 

It is some time after a sickness be- 
fore salads take their place as a diet, 
then usually the crisp green things 
are served with a French dressing in- 
stead of mayonnaise. Where a may- 
onnaise is desired, the boiled dress- 
ing, blended with an equal quantity 
of whipped cream, often proves quite 
digestible. Among these salads may 
be numbered chicken salad, Waldorf 
salad, sweetbread-and-tomato salad, 
and salads made from hard-boiled 
eggs. 

When one comes to desserts, there 
are an endless variety of delicious 
things which an invalid enjoys besides 
the few given in this chapter. Among 
them may be enumerated boiled and 
baked custards, chocolate custard, 
caramel custard, soufflés, fruit whips, 
meringues, all sorts of junkets, blanc- 
mange, boiled rice, plain rice pud- 
ding, tapioca cream, fruit tapiocas, 
plain bread pudding, chocolate bread 
pudding, cracker pudding, and almost 
any of the delicate desserts made 
from gelatin. Sponge cake is allowed, 
and sometimes a plain gingerbread, 
while ice cream of the plainer sort, 
fruit sherbets, and fruit ices are 
allowable. 
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ary, tinware, polishing 2.i.55.-2..... 138 
furniture, for polishing ............. 381 
gilt frames, for wiping ..... o Ststarcncncye 290 
glassware, polishing . 2.2.0.0... cues 141 
ivory, for polishing ... 434 
leather; 2dusteriasi.. cece eee eee 254 
mirrors, for. cleaning 7 .2.5.0..0eeenae 286 
paint, forvcleaning ss accetteenrcoee 277 
sealing wax, for polishing .......... 375 
silver;,-for polishing s.\.sc.sasstmemeente 143 
Protecting: nied auc. Aan eke Cee 142 
Skin, furniture, stOnhe. ne seeseoese nee 287 
windows, for cleaning ............... 284 
Chandelier itcleaning (tire ene sacees 292 
Chapped hands ........ Gyelersisin siarsiclereereete 


camphor for . 
remedies for .. 


lips? oii2 Sareea heer 
preparations for 
Charcoal wiowouse cseel cine eee 
animal, lacquer, for transparent .... 407 
naturevol ten. erences asingieetr sneer 423 
black paintiminwi. vatk. l ieee ae 364 
earthenware, cleaning ............. -» 188 
filters, LON Gos stan concer aeuek cee nee 117 
fish oil, for DUPIEYAN oes cree iit 377 
green paint, Iain de ayes ne iets . 363 
gutta percha, for cleaning . 296 
TCOVDOX PLOT mane on mite a See a avil 


iron, for drawing temper of Sa ee 385 
kindling, DSWs eaooale scone SAU ABE 126-127 
musty bottles, sweetening .......... 141 
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PAGE 
Charcoal, odors, for killing ........... 181 
FOMOVAl VOLe Cows asceess waters’ « 135, 310 
TOLMISOTALONA LOLs ceca a naicc en cceweeeh ss 122 
Silver. “TOncMeltin ge /.asecn case cca. oe 412 
RODEN) MOWED tonne once ckicmetesensices 6 506 
water, purifying KS Sas aeeaue meters s 115 
NESD: GUIS Fan ceccax es cue cea Secese 4 (GR 
Cheese, rat. traps, bait for’. 20s. 2 6s. 317 
eloth, bedroom curtains, for ........ 46 
blankets, for Mending’ i. ciasveunse 268 
dishcloth, AR Seis 5c0s Aare eRe eats « 136 
draughts, for preventing........... 60 
MUG STOR ies wakes coer Ree 254 
CURLERS RRO Coins wks cacdisiy ca cxcenuneear 65 
FOP MIOtecting wi ix i< sckcacncnwewonane 66 
Chemical fire extinguishers ........... 90 
ROS nwwact nas cancun nootnegectruetenes 162 
Chemicals, fires, to extinguish ........ 89 
Chemistry of lamps............ ~~ 103 
Chenille Axminster carpet............. 39 
Mperries. PICKIEd so. Sed sssGeeesioee ose es 581 
CHORK yy PFOSEFVOSy oo o.ndeous Cace te eon sone 556 
Whe pHlEcdINeS. (OF. cos sea cacacsics aaccs ces 655 
WOO, ) IAG PS a5 cin Sere san’ be caw seceetes 121 
of tools, workroom, for the ......... 334 
PUROREE OG aici cars iars sins cae nko gaia Rigen 647 
Chestnut coal, economical, most...... 127 
BOlOT . painic. WEIN | Etc Sees as 
PB Ete Cape POR ow cad ax Kudos de wankews 
Chicken, broiled, invalids, 
broth, invalids, for........ 
creamed, invalids, for... 35 
PORCH OT Rtas odin cna datentescae et eccercnes 
wings, fire box, brushing out....... 124 
Chiffon, complexion, for preserving the 447 
Children, bed for, separate............ 58 
HUTEOURGIDES OF « ook since neaSinne ooes cele 33 
REOaRE BORA leratiatcue cdi vaisviaates.cocisarie ce fate 503 
young, hot-weather care of ......... 672 
EH RENE MADIOL RE Succ wclnedcdesla sve saa s steers 569 
Chimney. JAMp,. WONG. ccs. owecsews 102 
ROK, p OUPINE * Bods. alive e eds vias cheas 87 
soot, cleaning out 
UID: CAD OD... 00000 ¢ 
wind shield on.. raha ite a6 
EAS ELIE GR ther raiciarwint a’) ofaralafuiaia'sistnia oid ste.acle cies. 
a A a as ns eee en 
cleaning .... SSinea's stun « 
dampness, prevention ‘of. Seudts cocaeudes 87 
CUR DULY IEEE jain ora wlclda late weeiec-ncioaveres 6 148 
HILON COO DULL OU biaoidutis sc desis secdete ase 88 
eas, Licht, from, loss Sofi. .<tc.. ste 97 
RTE Os ce artotanst nie oclateucicatti cane eee anaes 102 
BRECORSILE, Olis. ccitounvodiee coteatwece v=» 103 
PP PEU GION) OF We. caicnieaccacts aveviases fete 149 
Pe ee er ee ee 
GCIOATAN S cae,cls.ces visas leis vatcle st 
draught of .... 
FEMORIS a sisters 
OTE sp Ol accom eects greet ae 
PSUS a occa nie atures vigtbwolaec steve utene 
RNAP Of Lian ccs ec nice date clciccislcletsts Gare 
TEARS: SCOP DRY jecclacewtaweacs Uoeeeh ene 88 
GDIECE | Ol Geeca cues teres eaere eda eae eens ae 'ST 
Helection (Of s2jces snes so SAGAR Heer foe 103 
Smoky, Preventing ...dectrrenvecesas 87 
Boot, prevention) Of... 62c.sccsse cece <4 87 
Ventilating jo scsedascsete « . 


“ water cement for. 
zine, cleaning with . 


OHIN Gy acilaam eee ase cerca eee oat 
cabinet, dishwashing, for............ 133 
GOMODEVIOL Sonnac suse ietetedece cues 347 
ClO aN Sie. attr cee oui n cata cle dda aiutee 145 
ClOSClar ar aetieadedas Cassentesee hc ccleieazee 73. 
6ee, darninge Dally: Assaacaccrs oe dae valce 244 
PAUIGING ETO oirewsicssatinccedeaceycasves 410: 

TOMOVAIMOR Racnoaretaces saree wicrcels ess 410: 
gum-arabic staid: ‘for awitee toate. 340: 


ASIN TIASHPLOL ecicacecasescwesecsscesese Gla! = 


China... mending) carnwoslovmeuss ae rean/utateete 350 
DAGKIDG oa ca cia senuneet ewer ecules 
PODGIPINE: ccs acvew aerate 
sealing wax for 
selection of .......... 


BAL NVARBDIN Si) in. cvcarianle ne veveue Ca serene 
81Z6;, Tor gliding ON oi. ccasinssevcvsesee 410 
washing 
Chinese cement, shellac in ......... Beleone 
MAMUGTNG Vath close wicents s vice we wrmeronentoten 
MANGE! IM: CK rites oecle onuceers ewaeornre 
Chintz, bran: TOM: x0 .ceaccrseanmenactee 
washing, Careful) scrtenlasis crmtoeciiet ete 
Chiloral,;. poisoning from) ..sj0..c0v.. ses 
Chloride, ink, in logwood 
-of gold, gold-plating, for . 
IVOLY,) TOLD eilding Awrieeadeem ears 
of lime, books, for ink stains on ... 70 
discolored silver, for cleaning .... 143 


enameled ware, for ............0... 137 
fish. oil, putrid, purifying’ s.2%..2.. 377 
hands, stains, removal from ...... 453 
ink. erasers as 1h ree ldade re hae eaters 70 
stains, white goods, removal 

PLOW! oe eristewie suse Caneesmecen meee 433 
Kerosene oil, purifying ............ 102 
linen, for. bleaching 2)... c0.0ft. 026 182 
mildew, removal offs... (teen. cneee 164 
mold, walls, removal from ........ 284 
prints, cleaning’... ...t6. sn sess deee 10 
removal of, OGOTS! <sidsstheecicccttas 135 
silver, ink, removal from .......... 144 
Sinks, cleaning a2. Oiihancedocdsaes 75, 145 
straw, for bleaching ............... 184 
tea and coffee stains, for .......... 163 
water; for. clarifying ..c.cssesc..n0s 116 
wicks; for: candle» inj iccs ine coats 107 
wine stains, removal of ........... 169 
of potash, javelle water ............. 160 
matches, in. packing’ ii. .0c..cndustee 437 
safety matches, for ...............5 436 
of silver, silvering, fF w.<cduccdennen 413 
of soda, wine. stalus) f0OP os eesaceces 173 


Chlorinated soda, vaseline stains, for 164 
Chlorine, aluminum corroded by .... 397 


bleaching agent, OMe aehstanta teat 159 
ROL ware trareciney sseeig ter oe lninte cletelecemieetete 182 
gas, bleaching agent a gatdistacins eta 181 
fold dissolved DY \..vssecasnieicciee cee 408 
MUNG Wi, GOT Fae 1o aie A eicis.avats eateries acta 157 
BOSD WI cs 5k ti acces cde Suaneneree 451 
USO OF 22 aia oed seataneta emcees ae cee 159 
water, acid stains, on linen, re- 
MOVAl Of. udvcnetas ial Seplcectectae 167 
scorch, for removing ........2+:--> 231 
tannin stains, removal of ......... 167 
wool, for. bleaching». 4... oar 183 
Chloroform, acid stains, to remove ... 158 
carophor dissolved by ............... 159 
chemical: soap;: Ine 7. sccnsmesete ves ae 162 
colors, restoration of ........ 123, 159, 172 
BlOVG: COATES: 40 +. oc iecsaenceee tee 178 
grease on silk, removal of .......... 170 
moths, for destroying ............... 306 
Old) Htsing, TOFS ois tessa nwa awed ec arene 169 
paint, dissolved Dy \i.4.....+ «2 wasctanies 164 
for TOMOVINE -.aca lec acca eh cee 278 
plush, reviving faded ............... 172 
poisoning, Trem (Sy. ei) kOe aaa one 


rubber cement, for .. 
rugs, for cleaning 
MBOS OF fives vive cree ose v eeckan capac 


velvet, for cleaning: Oi. is secs scenes 170 
for ‘reviving ‘faded -..<.'écjsdeecnswnite 172 
Chlorophyll, grass stain ............... 163 
Chlorophylian, grass stains, in ....... 163 
tartaric. acid LO? . 20k wainwaneneecmees 157 
Chocolate caramels: ..c66 ccs daccudelnss 536 
CLEA DONDORSY sx «cs sccecmanemmecaners 526 
CANGY: - pysisessc% Wetec SLOG OARCLI -.. 524 
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PAGE 
Chocolate creams .........s..0- iene hehe 524 
COatINE. TOM iccnc ca sslsisetee seismic 
color, paint, mixing . 
TOUGENE gupicece sxe ks sien 
ice, invalids, for ..... 
IDE lic wisicap's siccre sr maleipreie os 
ELSSOSial i ereisicislertte/ctalsteie cle eieciaate euttreletainats 
WGOIDUIS F... Vcitcana es Giim siebion tt ine!s tale Sake 
Chops, French, invalids, for .......... 668 
CRO WeDOW: 5 sieisicein vice trelvins stolacioeerei asians 577 
Chrome, French polish, for coloring .. 379 
green, bronze paint, in .............. 402 
INDE CI NDF Uiforetotnin ticles or etereic, 910) sferelovs ccele¥elore aveiis 363 
logwood ink ..... Boab S TC GN CRDE EaoCNe 165 
TIMED Gs eles statclsrlavisleisieieieisiele «sie s1e 2 
yellow, sealing wax, for . 
Chutney, Bengal ......... 
Cider VINCZAP ccc aces crise 
PUT EOTINL OI iter ae eieistei< ot tele inscletnis’siake svelelcterats 
Cinchona bark, toothpowder .......... 506 
Cinders, from large coal ..............- 82 
removal of, each morning .......... 128 
INNA DAL,. NATULe: OLs 6 yin ses toad ove bates 398 
Cinnamon, chemical soap, in ......... 162 
GODR Meer eine shisiccsene lelaceialalcs seimicinaitie. 532 
HinNeN LOM PLEBCTVINS. wesc cee ciniccclelevine 232 
oil of, honey soap, f0F Fis .eccccerves 449 
MOTLUMeS LOM. eeieieictew cates: ojsrelere we lessnen 476 
EOUIOUMWALED A eLORT cies tants) siclsciecioe else 481 
punch, invalids, for 669 
BOR Dirnn csiveiee ceca ancaeide selectins sOwane ae 450 
BUBBE, Preparation: Of) 065.0 acs ccsmensicie 542 
WITCASSIAN | CNEAINI cosine vie aie croiaicisiessieusioieiere 473 
complexion, for the ...... efolelateletal sists 473 
CIRCUIAP ST MCASUNGE jek aires cieleinidcclelseiseriste 637 
CISTERN AILET Hora: cicretotaiaais-0's\s eielets slnwie's. s,clete 116 
rons ih SSqdaecn caeendnecenaenon Gjatetelerste 106 
LiloseMAd VOL s.3. «ccssa 4 MOR LOOORLOOL DEOOG 116 
WAL IAUNGTYS LOT sserciiiaciesee vets 203 
Cisterns, compartments, built in two 116 
Feadetorplinin £7 cose sacisesionceesennsee 391 
FICASULOMONTALOL sea/-1s'siolelsie cle sialeinie cise siete 623 
BCTCENS LON) 2 cree’: cieeies - 325 
wooden, cement for ........ Dtaleiapicteletere 346 
Citric acid, books, for cleaning, and 
inksstains tony cise sscecaece Nhe 
dnkcvstains, TOM. weaeeace Ra dooacern Jig 
Saturated solution. of .. ccc cc.cesces 157 
solution;, Gilute: OLN 6s ircirsecaese sie 157 
MBOMOL Pi. We liesscsie se waka seni ealemoareeie aie 
Citron, essence of, perfumes, for ..... 476 
pickled =. sen: piscina cialctvicia ciemieciateieisiets eine 582 
PROS OL VATE ML s:ors o'erscios/oie/eieie oiaieisiersralaeraclecde 557 
BORD miterclonlersiectscieeke sr meiiticle sisieverersiereionsieiore 450 
Civet, linen, for preserving teezon 
Clam broth, invalids, for ... . 668 
shell, kettles, scraping .... bie ley 
DOUIRCEANC?, (AS 6 woes c cessive 134 
shells, clinkers, removal of ......... 128 
Clapboarding, cost of ..............000% 
Clay, white, grease, for ............... 
CICANOT SAU EIOV OG) ioic 2 sicciecreicisinvtiscrew sone 
RUA CU UTM ae srcsistcerelelecise oles lo aieinrein aia cciecuarts 
Cleaning refrigerator .................. 
spring house ....... miaratateiere 
SLOVES in cnienrgeetee menyesieisidsisieice case hoe 
Cleansers Ssilviertie nc cceieseeics ce uctcneoren 
Cleansing mixtures .......... 


SLE LOT alta Moiecsiase 
Clematis, ice houses, for .... 
Werandase foriuin. aoc oshessieameeue case 
Clinkers from large coal .............. 
PLEVONTON MOL Me. eirnsGlacclnee nemeeete 
POMOVALNOL Miia rcsrenieeniciere ee Ganiine 
Clocks; cleaning se asnenee anne 293 
GINS Doo aie cae eeee BB CUUIOOTOGEO ODO 293 
Closedistoves ss. sehen cee 85 
Wioset,, chinacsseosnonmuten come 73 
clothes, substitute for .. 
economical . 
laundry 


INDEX 


PAGH 
Closet, linen ........ in cvale yore Svelshelale oistehetelacs 231 
sewing room, for ..... ROE MOE Ror inet 234 
BNOLV EB! 1D | oie cies anisinisrnsaie wieisir wolelerbieicle 234 
unfinished garments, for ...........-. 2385 
Closets, cleaning .. 264 
dampness in ........ Roe Ae AS) 
Cloth; ‘cement: £09) s<</c1.sic.0c<sps « e/einteseinre 345 
cotton; <Dledaching wk cease aacieeineimete 182 
POUL Wally OMe a ieisata cidavectele sisters 282 
dado, cotton or linen, for ........... 38 
face, LOT CHE: smoncmsjaceneces settee sities 447 
MTODT OOM E tarsch cletxestelcier ste Ls cleisiele teres toate 92 
fomentations, for .........«. acjebitamterts 660 
MNCASUTE! For cnlele siccilecialelsietstetnstshigels Banco’ 613 
DAD; TAISING, OM ee cc ciuee eiscasteoe na wate 245 
paint: for Acs comemavesiaes serene ea) eesetocts 362 
scarlet, cleaning. cciic<ceseras sci weretes 177 
BIVENS Weeiaciesices ate resets sihls. atte einai 413 
WALES af Oli cuteclovsiselstare ania Sila eoeialel aleve 36 
WATSEDTOOMN Share pic cicciemisisines ese als 93, 369 
woolen, dry-cleaning ..............+-- 177 
Clothes, alkalies rot 
pL uy tir Ns Srey alah loicteseclows, cctreteysieioeera cheleieteseterd 
DOU NS Giese srociesisapaccere:acisiere opp rcnnetnee 
boys%, vmending aoe ciaecrre de sewiae asta 
Gin Sy COLT OL 5 sisie:5 sie15)5, casera 
AT YLT Sy eatsies wis oetsaversiersiostalsee se iabr eee 
in bad weather 
AMPERES ey in reaiticn 
towels, for soiled ...... 
hanger, barrel hoop as a 
hanging OUC: .... ce asw coc erecemecmesete 
INC Aiavisttssnwtteiays cesiseisierstoacenicteteree 
men’s; (Cleanings cack ot, ctoietre eotele creators 
MON GN’ ho \.55;2 chalayale, «iste arceusteraatestela eters 
PACKING 5 Sajctasmieiclsiecsicolelreetsisine ones 
PVESSIN EL cele sivleaw Senden seieawions 
YENOVALLOM OL) i inniccistereeislsicutieolerertloetene 175 
woolen, ‘cleaning, %nidtdesececasticaninete 
EMO ET seis.) siaca nyacays,crejascisxeiniravieree eros 
history4Of cus. eyeeens 
moths, protecting against 
PACKING V7.” 5 hveineiaaecnte 
MAN AIN Ge vars, < navsinsassisisisievelesseiersisiniae ete eres 
PUDDING sess cisos wale esas stone oere teats 
BOAKING ion caaeociehe cibeswise chine eee 
StALCHING Ae jccis ccieteccracsereesiscee eka eet 
talkin 2 do wil uh sethcteiny cee nee 
wringer, ironing, -forye-nccke scaeeecee 229 
WEIN SIN Si, s acse,c Qovelsinre. site cee et oe 203 


Clotheshorse, clothes, for drying ..... 221 
Clotheslines, care of 
gutta-percha s.cccsen epiessionc 
kinks in, to avoid 
preservation of 
TONG | Jiicoeieaiens 
Selection Ofesmmaiccdeusswceeaeeeetee 
WASRIN Ss coos aweicjociiscnme te see 
Clothespin, window sashes, rattling, 
PPOVOHEINE s «o)concerce ko cone 286 
Clothespins, “apron for 6.5.0. eee 219 
| Oy F980 (0) ay pane NS are ee EL 


OU il earmaa ss intetee 
oilcloth bag for . 
WaAiIMtin eck. aned 
preservation of 
WOOED'\.. Sosistnelsssanseeeee sae 


Clove ‘pastillesss. cabin mh oeete a eee : 
Sugar, preparation Of ........%.cs0cese 542 
Cloves, lavender water, for ........... 481 


linen, for preserving 
moths, repellent for 
oil of, cologne, for .... 


INDEX 
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Gloves, Sachet;, TOL). ccaecceusecdacs cosse ace 
Cluny lace, curtains, for .. 
Coal ashes, scouring with ....... 
tins, scouring «....<.. Sannin cee e'< oe = 188 
chunks of, kindling ........ Riecuteaee's 124 
SGCQHOIDY “ORM Src cae nce SACRE nevaee 
(hard or soft) fuel, ASic cnedeewcneans 
ee are (atnjate Giaidie| cial an's Seem nieiaielainvea efaine 


range Re aeet erlaaice Seneca teancer cceoceaes 
BRAVERY, tiviss vad ccnt sa cageatcas cackuuces 
scuttles, varnish for 
sizes of 
BIMAallsimen, ‘USE OF wis. 6 .n.Se ke caea nto 
RtOVG MCRAE | TOM 6S oc cis,c:acieen vom alex 
stoves, heating system, as 
tar, cellars, prevention of dampness 


BING 5 oe Wick Wsan wacions ax Mace areaes 262 
fas. Hy-proguctsS Ofc. antns soucwence 95 
Coating, chocolate creams, for ........ 524 
COSte “MeN'R, PACKING: 2 cc sivcecdceckan 302 
Cobs, kerosene, with, as kindling .... 126 
Gachineal, Ink, for Tred. <5 d.6ccisewie wes 
TDD age OS Baa ACE e Coreen 
Cockroach, bedbugs, enemy of 
BOOKS DIES cen Sa Soe a ckiees aakhie’s 
WUOTRRIOTE Po ea sarc e's ca cies ole. vice cid ccna ete 
RUE COPIINMORLIN osu bei bo vale uw Were oxtewie 
BOARS FOR oc oie n tna cieidaves sks 


Cocoa butter, cold cream, for ..... 


MEGEBOES cu Nias wae Sciv ie cicinmenaaaie els 
oil, fixed vegetable oil 
Wocosnut GANGES) 2252 scnscise pe dacn's cess 
ROR  aoaralatet opiecleyict aces aisles aaa eee tel 
UMNO cate eas Sale am x nee ae Ramee era min sieiele 
maple bonbons ........ 
marshmallow bonbons 
Olt, Marine Soap, IN 46s/cc<iwises 
MOREE AE nel octs asiccn sais uiesinfersmiae sate 
NOMALOS ocd cus cones scewewistcenswe cals 
Strawberry DONDOWS! 26..:25 sccisecice slaas 
MOE TAL) oe 5 few eree otaies se accu Sagece swede 
liver oil, kerosene, for removing ... 107 
TOTRH TT A= unses dane oe moeedc oadeers 167 
faninpnia: Tome: «iss 528585 Saares 158 
Coffee, black, laces, for tinting ...... 230 
PME LOTTIE oc oie. 65:0 iv aaisiv gece 
SLERESHVOAS cate siaun's 2 civics a statalesie wm Wersital® ate 
cup, Measurement by . 
UE er COS pert errr er er eee 
ink, thickening, preventing from.... 432 
ATED ATER oc. ci pincieutes Oatan Nl a cetes «ne 137 
PABEMLCN sinc etas acioc else vwik sjcieie enlelaislosisiviee 532 
HOsOn AVtidOte LOT Pare osiiaiccinceaesjesree 650 
MOUS, ClOATAD Phe octah ko cin deye die a sieabine aoe 138 
musty odor, prevention of ........ 139 
BHOIVGR LOPvenlavd ceddccecse tien ddyuwe nae 15 
sleeplessness, cause of .............. 152 
CUE Et ae eee eee er 
PRULEGIS LOE ca wistele veces sailor ats diss eatalisnsios 168 
Wines) Oller ec ras ates «asics tie ware 
stove polish, in ... : 
EGG aston ia san eed seuslene's 
GORI WELOMUeatasio cease aaloe acwited cals at 
MOEN GET. Sate tae penwen ae ecuede vad wade 
Sas, a DY-product Of «sc sdicicewcnn wae 95 
INCH S.A wcleteetatelsen cars eee ee 126-127 
Colander, cleaning ........... ah Bwanteelen 138 
Cold air box, screened .............+++ 84 
SOldereds JOINGH Twas sachs siccleas.sia’e.cisis' 84 


boxes, high winds blowing into... ie 


cream, basis of .......... 
complexion, for the ... 
finger nails, for the .. efaatadiais 
Hands; Torlthe ly. hasecciee ane es aveans 
nails, for toughening CHG secs ste eta 456 

RY GAMIS ED ps scenic cvisslecanetis dacisnnect Cy 404 

BLOTARSUILUILS Velvasigedelbiens cde vesieeeeses! LLS 
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Cold storage, meats, of .........2.+2.-+ 118 
vaults, furs, for ..... cietatetls Soeeunieseer 308 
vegetables ..... Slates Woe swore Rang i] 
Colds) causerof oss dees ences 441 
Preventive Of \...5ss.csc anes cctnces «- 441 
Colieh cause vole. hese is ee one nneeee 67 
Collar bone, fracture Of ............00.. 
Collars, creases, removal of .......... 
APONIN ES fy Sods dass soestacianen meat tee mtn 
old) Canvas, uso: of, fore... es; s.nceeeeee 
ribbed iron for ........ 
starching ......... Fs 
Collodion: cement)... co ess. <p sedccsteesaeine 
CULSS LOD oo phireaiclicos areiciald ate aletei elena 
jewelry, for storing 3 cascneecee 
silver,’ protectine® .cNe.ini. aos setestise 


tools, rust, protecting from 
Cologne spirits (see alcohol). 
Colonial chairs 


Colophony 
nature of 
Color and light 
LACK ISN i Saictes Sorsicicierletn aistetasicvel teeters 
floor oil, 
floors, on 
furniture, to renovate the 
wltehons, Tor the eave cdeniactenecniee Roope Ck 
Tag-carpet warp; OPM in.oneceeneeee 43 
scheme, basis (o£. <.:1copecuaees coc AY fete 
carpets should harmonize ........ - 43 
dining room, for ...... aches lava siasetem 73 
harmonious: Vicc. ssc. enre RON AOR Oe ve. 180: 
schemes, decoration, in ............. 35 
south rooms, toning down, for .... 36 
Walls tor cia cites deine cukelsteinmeled 38 
yellow, clothes, of f.o.i0cscbenastnced 220 
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edging, laundry, preparation of, for 212 
PRaPG EY OVUM QED Wace cee Fed oes s boots Minin noes miss 226 
AIG RES GOT TO a Ae nmne.: 173 
RRRR SRE LOALE crag al atuie’ eh sia/aieisTo o:eisie's aia eislats 220 
ironing 
mending 
SIERE Ee ree a Aa sinare sek 0io.0/e\are tain Wrejars\ a’) 0: aera 
rinsing 
silver, cleaning ........ce0 iaterelaieeeinitte 
soaking 
soap for 
jelly for 
starching . 
storing 
sudsing 
tinting 
Well, WHItG, WahDIN® -...<.)5..cacecnnas 213 
waists, laundry, to prepare, for ..... 211 
wash, preparation for the ........... 212 
SUEEUSSEDT ELIS <5 .cralety: sil Mais iuietalaca.e‘<\sje.ajaiaista/aiatels ia 211 
PURER Cn WAL SEED eo ase csasaralaie.athraunia’ els iwoLaia'n/e 9 211 
RARER TNE ord. oa ov ss p'aaale's siais atin > tain te . 185 
wrinkles, removal of, from ......... 230 
MCUREOT a OTOL To 0 acuieieis ves ete aesioiweisinie elena 407 
PASC LOT org cccici eden ai viv swine a nian alae dicts 407 
SEED SRT CTL bes «op scales nt weleas'eine .. 407 
FGRECUCTS) celts ciarisll cele c ciles eciamaiels «. 370 
denatured alcohol, used in ... nw ALO 
TSSCHCTACIO e USES? Of; celia iayaie Sisrsictels 6:0 5,0 wale 157 
ADSL Meine wiarars Sactrim elo aintn oie Sisatei sia a: ainioreye 157 
Lamp, Sta LEA MEADIC COM, role <:ciebieiz? OO 
MMOLE TOONS AM CHG) 6 ances uae ses see 330 
CATION dag cielo s sive iate we ome ive gssow Fea rieie 104 
MGIC IDE, CWUSD aac lnvec 0s ucieT ee ude canes 103 
CHILTON CVS merle so claciccacie v odisledctelccdaratele'e 102 


breaking, prevention of ........... 149 
eare of 


cleaning .. 148 
draught of 102 
Rte Oba denies sinc cece sine =- 102 
GDIOOEH Olbmatse cme ie secre fajoie'so61siapaistOoLs 102 
PN EL TES oSteosoneuetun GOOD Ieee nee 148 
BOICCHIONE OLN: senledccdemies vec ecidaene ce 103 
SHADE OL ec nwreseiec Aebmricon wee veneer Oa 
Ot s GONLCTODCMD cia cc sala es cies s'p.aisiosis.c%e 102 
TYLO WAT Bites isis neiscaiisic ohio clos aicdaloiasis-<\caareie’ 102 
kerosene, cost per hour ............ 94-95 
health, effect of, om ...............94-95 


RAMP DIACK aaniesactaniesianleniscelelesis chain (cic eine LOS 
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Lamp, night, sick room, for the ...... 664 
smoking, avoiding ......... Goo peksac .- 102 


BOOT a csiasicncmavan ease onnen fe ee es 1. 104 
student, level, keeping ais Gates 105 
principle of 101 
EPID os ace cannon cies inns heme 102 
wicks, making ........ Ro isecstalepieete Selslgie kae 
towels, Tors Vaca GO 
Lampblack, black paint, in) aad.ceegronoes 
blackboards, LOR cae. cs nace rt ostbb6 861 
chemical soap, in ....... PROBL sainietelate 162 
harness, for ....... ajate\elejelersjeielere|etsfatereiees 418 
BEVIS PE crit niaivce Vite nic cna seniiare siworisiaye’s 426 
POT SPYIN CUE 6 ois, sis/aiesecvsicteos eve Apo ac 432 
1H -MALTKING,,. ¢cicmcciee see aus Mee Yee 428 
indelible, in 165 
India, for ... 429 
PAINDS SAN yh, conse cicce ec tenia nae .. 104 
metals, rust, protecting, from ...... 298 
PACUTC WHOL 5%. snveleeiieletsiacieteieners Danieteerente 423 
SCQUNE WAX ylOM ac7csis-0,ccie Sree aee 375 
varnish, glossy black, gives ......... 370 
waterproofing and blacking ......... 94 
Lamps, bronze, Care, of 4: .6.00. acc eue 149 
CATOVGL Rss dsc wor anion aie ts 102, 147, 148, oe 
CHEMUSULY: Ol nce cins scrasieie aciaeasieisisteleniene 
CHIMNEY F WOME: ce sicaaesteccte rs eisietard ech 102 
ClOADINE oc caiese a aaeleiaideltieternae eetoe heed as 
explosion of, preventing ............. 103 
RUINS cesicdecesecs sistas Cade 
Bre; GR. oh i cauamins cdo 
flame, putting out P 
PASWATC) cower wocice viacicie BanoREe oer JOD 
BETOSCNO) vesteisietaciesisiciste Bee Redes ea 0 
lacquer, care Ohne ainveleleisioiererereierererere 149 
mending ......... Foscuacncoscnpdconodg 248) 
FUCLA § CALC OL saree ctannalaope ios Goneonoda Zee) 
night, breathing, effect on aeacins ejorst LOS 
oly principle! Of ec cacsscleeicciesinine erm Os 
selection of ,....+.+... Pracdeoeddornace lth! 
TOGIALOES MOMS pare a:nis/elsaisvee ste(s aisie’slea)etetitelste 
smoking, prevention of. sie sYetuicte 
student ...... 
unclean ...... 
WICK, PPOOPac cated ee eileteataceses mine 
Land measure, comparative . 
rules for 45 
U. S. Government ....... Be A cae asas 
WABTC, CSUIMALE OFF; jsecn'sies esa cian lance 
Lantern, foot warmer, aS ............. 
Banterns; Chinese jf nisicwieeeessste issn 
STIG Aa «o's xie:.0' vi yniaiein die lehiae tates bine ene 
Lard? adulteration Of sat. ct aciccscneter 
bleaching ...... Sree re 7. ae Aelasinete ovaragatate 600 
CAN GIES 2 fFOMT verso walvin cic oiesicis hello 107 


cocoanut, marine dine ATs iied denise age 
eold. cream. {OF .i...«se5 
doors, for ‘creaking ake 
finger malls; fOr) ses. 
under the 


SASTTAR EO. TORS —accigs ornicie sing fines * Hapa state 
grass stains, linen, removal from... 167 
IDATIVOSS) BOT sc cvs scoistatese's) eal aie seca isi aie 425 
Oil ALY! DADEL, TOPs co.na smsaiciatie etelugieien 823 
JUDTICALOL, MAS Bia oss:emiepaiaters aie wwibistoieetns 377 
BELOCH LOR cs cuarstarsiciete’sijne'alocteiot eipestaierale 421 
DATIS i UISCN COL ca ciie scoctsaio sipolccesitvee yaar es 78 
rectified, nails, for toughening ..... 456 
FOURS) LOG cdisedinesiages wasiy snceacenae 472 
rust on irons, prevention of ........ 226 
sealing wax, sfor Soft .........s+se0% 375 
shoes, for squeaking ............ 420 
ROAD IOP vcmsns Oss5ie .. 188 
soft soap, fOr ......ccccececeees +. 191 
Starch WIth .......ccccccceesesceescnes 224 
BEOVUGS (oo i.vie- 2:4 2 5010s brvinse cinsalaleseh Cinteei se 600 
tar, TeMOval Of .....cceeeeveeecees 164, 173 
fPOM SUG ©... asicicsc.c uence ceo Cee ee riley § 
tinware, new, protection of ......... 138 
wash boilers, cleaning ,.....+.+++...- 138 


Lath boxes, vegetables, for .iieeyee+++ 609 
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Lathes, workroom, in the ............. 
Lathing; Cost Ofsciciesveteedvecess if 
Laudanum, poisoning from ........... 650 

poisonous fly paper, for .............. 322 


Laundry bag, bathroom, for the Save Mere 443 
bags, -making 1. nce <stes AGedcoGe +. 154 
PIONCt ANE! cance w ase eene 2 A eae A yas 155 
curtains, preparation for ............ 214 
PIDOIOUII TOR Gini peo eewa aes ate's ac os wrasinie 40 
list, library desk, in then. seers 69 
rain water for ... 

PINSIN ES * coca ewes st 

soft water for 

BOLUS a enters vies ceiccmeaver eran. oo vale 

stains, removal from ............- ee ad Ob 

UB Piette nisce Siceie satus 'cieles Petcle eles alates 200 

MECOUISE] Siw areca eerie eietere ateieie cralarace sioieteisisersiete 200 
OY etc csicrre ciosierwre cicle’clelsialaiais sipereievelais 200 

WWALOI™ AOD foc. csesnusoss saree cans cress 203 
BUDDY wesc va Gia nes wise cu claies Serato emeaty 203 

Laurel leaves, toilet ‘water, LOT eee 480 

Lavender, bedding, in storing ........ 268 
bookbinder’s VWALMISI TN acters ceyacnte 373 
flies, preventive against 
HOUT PASlC INS accerscwcaviokaees es 
flowers, sachet, for . me 

TOUSEN WATET, OT. Sie tose eaeoeewtee 
dINeN ELON DLESeLrVINE sic e/aciaciee acies seis 
MOLY HPLEVeENting cs cos cnwascies ceacente 
TNOCHS  TEPELIONEETON cacccidc.cs sic sieicieletcies 
mucilage, for preserving ............ 341 
Ollvof, "gold lacquer, fOr oo. sec. ects 6 407 

TKS eI MAT KING Mes ciicaieeecteceinece sts 

DELLUMEO LON sasmeniics scieeesttuelieeseee 
PWATEI Mee sioclacaiceccinies sila eislciclele s orscre cisiehe 

almond cream, in 

DT EPATACIONGO! » ciec iis ciovcien cslctecs sce 

Lawn, origin of word .. Apo 

MaAWwns GOinZi UD". occ eteseces 


gum arabic, starching, with 
Ral CML Olurenrantem eee cite ctacrei tac ciecieveielelclereiers 


soap, should not be rubbed with . Sse 
SUB PODIN SE eee sae coe coe cee eee Sh ctenes 225 
WRSHIT ES CATOLUIM sts cieiccieciiietussiss 208-209 
Lead, acetate of, cloth, waterproofing 93 
ink, for invisible AnoBogBiancasscacore 431 
MAUL FOL: eee cae ce sae make ee 392 
PAINT AAKV EM TOM wieseece veces ele claciecet 353 
waterproofing and blacking ........ 94 
AGIICE NGS. woduadonsao DaoReeBDOnTBnAOa DS 346 
black, ironware cement, for ..«...... 348 
COlOTSpalng ean acsearle ‘ .. 364 
glass globes, in silvering ....... Suse S14 
BEAMS TIN Bacicccrwsicssiesereeee ee Mretstelere (OO a 
PAUSE OR Otireeretcnaccnienciele ocelcisincl se oleerserciens 391 
DIVES PNOCECHON TOL —, cles isels cuss eotare 264 
WEtCDESUDDLY LOL Ma ninrec sels citeieente sr sale 112 
Sheet, Gamp walls; (OP... < cswcececees 284 
Prepanallon [OL os e.xe wis'sieicleis.c Seeisieiee 392 
BOI OP MLOL Ms tse rine irate a obienoceee 394 


sugar of, awnings, waterproofing.... 94 
canvas tents, waterproofing 94 
cloth, waterproofing ........... 


POWOHING FIOM fe ea se este ene s veces 
sulphide of, lead pipes, for protect- 
MES. Be UORGHO COCO UEOCOS AB ACRE EEoOe 264 
ROSE TOES er cactics sic tine sees ke eine erences 405 
UIE Ce eect OODO LOCH ONDA UR GH UA GROOOGED 392 
white, awnings, waterproofing ...... 94 
canvas tents, waterproofing ....... 94 
Cement, AN hee Scie crcies cree sa tisltea ee 
COSTING le uecnc chow Meawiciiemareie ty cu aoe se 
Leaders; ‘cellars: "fom wii nevenbins aerate 
COMOHENIOM Ss iaee sec hee ote 
tar Wwarnish *for Wie..c asec escees 


Leaks, cement for filling . 
chimneys, stopping in 
BAS! Neale s cles corse sinap eaeciet eee rents 
BEOPPING iF scree oreo rete neon ime 
yellow soap* fori lisa ac Neco es 

weather, Dlackipallsitore.tneccte seen ee 426 


INDEX 


varnish for 
blacking for 
Bronze {Ors <6 ces, o ee 
Gare vOl Wits eceecnn= 
cement HONE SGhic. du udocnabdoosulToUn 


COLOTID G sige os So aseivie elalein els eletale wee teem 
dyeing a Rei ala carereseiel She walalo 'ereh o\euc Sela eaten ciatetens 


glue for 
grain side black for .. 


grease, removal from .. 418 
imitations of, walls for ......... Son eeteD: 
ink, removal from .......scccesenceos 418 
fron; fastening toys cisnccccsutes sorters = 346 

HOldersiscnwerost avwecae chase screen re 22 
JOLSIOI av ce sicewinc coe ms none care wise ae aere 425 
PUG le Sr ise rR ugon SOP C AO COMALCOD DADO S 415 
metal: fastening Omens cue seas ceete 350 
mildew, removal from (.<:sesc0.ac <5 418 
NMACUTON Of Meicirascicae vio cis letevenes setae nate 415 
patent, care of ..... erste .. 424 
Polish, form rasaeeecaeeee set 425 
restoring softness of ......... ». 418 
Russian, moths, repellent for ...... 306 
scraps, draperies; £06) 20. s<.6 asec nee 48 
BCTEOCNS) LOT sie ca wels poste else sitet eam 49 
Eottness, restoring 20. veeececesctas 418 
steel, fastening to ............ plete ae tlere 346 
Stove Holders, LOK cca tceadiccicescony 129 
BWeating Bs 5ecew citings cals as cemeeeemetere 415 
CATNID Soe wdiccch seb viet es slo Seiestaaleeese oe 415 
VATMISH LOT itn scat ewe ewislevacletmnarcteersate 2 


jet black for 
waterproofing . 


Leaves, black currant, sachet, for LAStaTy 


table; storing i ncccaccesmneneeleeetees 73 
Legs;; bleedingiof! scccéttscasccecmenaeeee 654 
Memon (caramel share sneenesinsteecnene 537 

CREAM TATOPS mca esisivieielo seein eeeteiieeeit 532 

essence of, silk, removal of paint 

PP OW sc sicrad os ciaig aie orstolonele ae eeteenete 71 

ice, invalids, fOr vicciwceeoscem meme 669 

ink stains on linen, removal of ..... 167 

Juice, acid principle of ...:2...snecce 157 

alabaster, for cleaning ............ 436 


colored goods, on ......... cyl aye 
colors, for fixing ... oo lO 
complexion, for then. .erecce .. 464 
freckles for teistcniie cece n eerie eons 462 
hands;sfor moist, c.ccen codes te 452 
ink, ‘removalOftene ce cocseneeeeone 166 
Aron TUst; SOM seis: come acess enter 164 
marble, removal from ......... 295 
ivory knife handles, bleaching .... 142 
fora cleaning Van sus celsete ceo 
mildew; removalvof w..acadencoreeee 
nails, for whitening the 
poison, antidote, fortis. se.. coos 
prints, for cleaning ....... 
FOURS WOT ia accnka-s eee ae 
scouring) (mixture; Sino. cose.s Soe 
skin for: the 1cc. vaccsecscscicnncteee 
stains, hands, removal from ...... 452 
straw hats, for cleaning .......... 180 
tea and coffee stains, for .......... 164 
water, for making palatable ...... 115 
match stains, removal of ............ 278 
oil of; Florida water; for) 2s cs caneee 482 
perfume OLOrr wt. wkeaaee aes 
SaAchee FORTS. is ocean 
peel, dried, sachet, for . see 
PLESerVING his sts ede aemauneeamee 
tolletcwater,. for .j5.2..cesmenceeeaee 
salts of, application of 
cream? of: tartar in “iss cece toe 
MALUNONOL is ae ss ho cece ele ontiesteeen 
salts of sorrel in ........ 
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Lemon sugar, preparation of ... 
wases,, cleaning % 25. san cakes ee 
whey, InVahas. for siissccomeecoonty cs 

Lemonade, invalids, for ..............- 
Irish-moss ....... Mc Po ae 

HWemMonk, - PICKLE, cc ccceccasarscceeuareane 

Heneth; “Measures, Gf). xs ue cones cement 

Rettering, bronze, With. . ciscescceuses 

Bat brary.: Che: . sah ca eins ea cc evens eas 
educational influence of ............. 
MASAZING COVETS FOF oo lecccsrcasccesee 
PASO INARING 062 5s ces cwcecasuus meee 
pictures TOP ve ccc 3 
MSOLOMENE a ccadeans 

Lice, chickens, on 

BHGOTICR JOZONOS 6s... sae cclewcaek sweets 

PILE PANE | COMO 5.0 ccs ec as ace aoa RoR ORES 
artificial, health, effect on 
-colored worsteds, cleaning .......... 177 
reflecting into cistern ...............: 106 

WOME once ctan walvce cshanesGeectteete 
CEU CLIS EN Cicte Ca ach wale Ge Cue UR enna 
WESE-DOCKGE: icon owccins ocaeestedewasecers 

MARE REDS cow Ct awa Une eeueee cweeewet 


denatured alcohol .. 
fires, kerosene for .. % 
MYRCOMS) GOST OR Fad se cnsccxwoasissiacwete 
Lightning accidents 
Lima beans, storing 


Pea De. WOUN GOR. 6s ais ocnas ais chs cite ws ose « 

Lime, arsenite of, London purple, in. 330 
POMEL. LOW so. dS asen ote cue celseves «ee. 340 
chloride of, bleaching agent ......... 181 


cockroaches, for exterminating ... 311 
ink, linen, removal from 


mildew, removal Of ....cc.ccecccsns 
eR OLOS ee F ORY octe,claveciwrejee secre ot 3 
sheeting, for bleaching ... Pte 
HRA VINE ONVEEB a5 -con inven pebem eee eees 
SEIN Ba cre tiecaiaicie Wea Seles oe isl cles Siaietu are 
damp walls, for drying .....sccsccec0 
gampness, Temoval Of) .....5 svcscccas 
RAL OORR UE REIL) TED warg.clctird cine wae cas a's cicialore 
mard water, softening ........60sce0s 
RO VeRO RINS .. oivipe eee ah Wests cana 
EEE CLOUT IE oes naSio aioe od abide Mn wo wns wie 
PRR) COR | cece ccwedkeshedsechavecsanaes 
MASTOE tac aalewe ee aene io cW bos ¥eelns ase 
refrigerators, LOPS crcniciescits ecletise cease 
slacked, floors, for scouring ........ 275 
smelling salts, “fore... .. 480 
Mmioarin, Joaking: ~. ce socced dscns .. 108 
NEOGI. TOT DIGINE Per. ccs as catweetewes 387 
sulphur-salt, San José scale, for ... 327 
ON ODwes oie ocicvaiecicwclasieleldaas gs a ne Sieg 115 
unslacked, metals, rust, protecting 
PE OMY pd ne aT gs SU AD eae ge He ae SORT 
wash, San José scale, against ....... 331 
water, for clarifVing S203. cessed esses 116 
ecarbonic-acid gas, test for ........ 59 
earthenware, cleaning ............. 138 
feathers, for purifying ............. 267 
freckle lotion, in ...... 


poison, antidote for .. 
sunburn lotions, in 
Cas (AVENE owt iia ae eceeweecens 
teakettle, avoiding in 
WHC DACs TO). slew ae dlelesclo vast velneises 
METS WASH MER oan cieccciecdeleciscie cee 279 
WICKS, LOPMCANGION s. ie ee. ccclaplosiccices 107 
wood floors, for cleaning ..........+. 275 
Limestone, paint, mixing .............. 364 
PAMCAT) IMMCASUTO men ciated ccct chic wi cel ators 2 
SCALGIELOR Gy aeleraapetts oe stelteita a s.c wisi Actele 
RIT COMMIMOIM cacaa tee hee rama es cee 
Linen, Aberdeen, curtains, for . 
BCIG SCANS) OF ive cia on! wad velo tone e/elalewte 
bed, clothes hamper for ............. 
LGACTIN Kalaie leit cee mask ates eiclow ae 182 
Jacticuacid: 10% -sccimiwccddes se css cess 157 


PAGB 
Linen, blood stains on ................. 169 
buying. seeks SGiaewevialeicrata wee srraeotieets 231 
ClOROUR Ks any cceeane coe Gare es's Fue eee 231 
eooee stains Ons. .iacctee nner 169 
cover, cushions, for chair ........... 50 
dampness, preserving POM LEN ee 232 
drena,, blue; Uses (Of)/5.. cases enone 
brown,, Uses: ‘of iss aeccdocmeeeeee 
embroldering ysis: ysccnes eee eee 
PPULE Stains ‘ONG. whe cone en 
Puhollands cM ieee ee ; 


India, curtains, for . 
ink, indelible for es 2 

ROMO VAL Troms Seesaw es eee 
insects, preserving from 


jodine stains.on ., ji... weiss teteaeictere 
iron rust, removal from ............. 
ATOD UN itcie slarca te aiszee cucecice ener eee 
laco, cwashing cata eee scosee Uhr ee 
INA INT. ope species nw oe erwersa eee 
ink, removal from) a.eeksiehie 
mildew, removal. from)y...c.ccon.cssenee 
mold: removalifirom) 5. cehecseeene 
muriaticv acid for iq. .acctende eee 
old emergencies, for ............e.00 
MSOSTOL Nhu shavraacaentaterecdade 
oxalic acid, REE Arann, of An 
PACKING) 5, cs.o0cceeeteseker eee + 309-310 
pillows, covering ............ Ssigaieateetee OO 
raw,,.bleaching ec acct. cece ne Coe key} 
sheeting, for {si acneeees Mawiaeie nee Ok: 
Sheets, bedcovers, for \icseeseeeeee 62 
hot nights, for sleep on ........... 153 
stains, removal from ............ 166, 168 
stamped, duplication of .............. 232 
sterilized, medicine closet, in ....... 662 
sterilizing Ba eleiareee palette Wadalse tae one’s 663 
SULOVINE, aw csalesineciceees base osee2dl, 232, 310 
table, hemming .......... eise he steieeiate 232 
soiled ae 154 
stains, removal from ......... . 168 
tartaric acid) for 4c cussecone teste .. 158 
tea stains, removal from ............ 169 
wegetable: fiber .b.:cc<escsoanecenneee . 163 
Wall covering, AS ....sece os wiata:s) alsrerctalete 38 
wash, preparation. for <.....00.deedse 232 
WaATCrPEO ONE 5:50: <ickeetas cv ce cee enue 93 
white, ink stains, removal from .... 166 
wine stains, removal from .......... 169 
yellow stains, removal from ,....... 168 
Linens, solid colored, fixing .......... 211 
sprinkled, not to be 
BLOPINE, bamswaxse anna aoe 
washing, careful...... 
white, pipe clay, ‘for mits eidiatele 
Lingerie, laundry, to prepare ‘tor ee 211 
Isining, quilts, for aa.cisiceee eo ee 66 
EATIOLCUIN: Vi icine eldelecrtee eee te cae tates 40 
Dathroowm, LOL. cacwasicwuseimen tee cae 67 
CIOAN EN Gy eis sl cactcrerainsersinlee Wanniaciomekins ater 258 
MOTs, “SWeeDIRE1icicca. chose aeeker eee 255 
kitchen: floor cforiteccc.accieneteeaaee ee 40-74 
RAUNT Yo acts cl osavsicivinrsteisisianlaees et mesa 40 
library floors, for” wits SoMa aii ere water 68 
Linings FOP, .2icincies starlet 40 
painting, pantry, for Lu ttadane ae 
PORGW al Ol, ais ccaieoncacianaets me ar ach 
rugs, background for 40 
sitting, roomy jim the) esges.. oc Reems «dere 42 
BUDStIbUte; LOM (.kiatecitiawiciine ceas sneer 42 
WATNISHING iF tela slaew « stenicaeieroaa cee 40 
Tan oleumss ywaxing ie. csi slenrsoisctaemtetete 259 
Linseed oil, asphalt dissolved by ..... 367 
awnings, waterproofing ............ 94 
barrelipaint,, for: .mcuceahcetenemene 362 
boiled, varnish, foundation for.... 380 
brass, for, cleaning) ics. ./andeseindmttae 293 
bronze; .paint,,dn) ...csse. asenon aan 402 
brushes, for cleaning ....... «.. 360 
canvas tents, waterproofing ...... + (94 


cloth, waterproofing .......seseessee 93 
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Linseed oil, cold drawn, mahogany 
LUTNICULE;. LON) Micseisicciass ces einre 
dado, in cloth for . : 
flaxseed, from ........ NASA RONDO OID 
MOOTS LOM taseiec cclaciscpesisciesias aisles 
furniture, bruises, removal of .... 288 
POWs eite cnveeis caches ais dolslers cles cele steels 289 
TOT/CICARIG Sycieaiereleleinisisveterelsinsierecoreiors 277 
TOT CDOLSHIN GM wmcansissinlelscine eels 381 
gilt frames, for mending .......... 291 
grates, for pettenine Broeieisietsteeiinine 297 
Wands Storethes.ccesectccecicoets ee jsiefen hoe 
aS LOR MLIMEING: cciiee was ests on wnsens 432 
iron, for polishing .. .. 389 
ironware cements, for. srr tac .. 348 
IN ASTOR clexrerace ctv elaicicis.clsln. cities tofortreisiersiols 352 
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bichromate of, safety matches, for.. 436 
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protection of . 
VET Ses Ota eters Ma ein olen =, sventinis aicstals ciners 
Quince seeds, cold cream, for ........ 470 
BANGS LOE CUO breies ss eclisioac een anime 454 
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Red, best, sealing wax, making ...... 374 
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hair dye 
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rust stains, muriatic acid for ....... 158 
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sealing wax, making best ........... 374 
spiders, kerosene emulsion for ..... 328 
stains, colored goods, from .......... 167 
WATNIGH, WORKS aa ccs cle sissies setae 3871 
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AMA TVONA Gt Os cteesscisiesieisise lot semetiee 158 
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Rosewood, linen, for preserving ...... 232 
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barrel paint, for . 
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Sage, oil of, lavender water, for ...... 481 
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fomentation cloth for ............... 
POMMIGOIGS 3 es Hess relne cap aaa nea De 4 OLS 
TPOALIMENE OF acterve2 ce'sadsaetaemiae saree 512 
Toothbrush; cate of loose. aaa 505 
silver: for polishing: «.c..002-.. AEA TEE 143 
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Tooth POWUED) c.ccoscccsccocesccesooasone OVC 
powders, to compound ...........+--- 507 


TOOtDDICKS jaw «ieee oesicierereceiniesis saevielesistetare OUD 
Torn book pages, mending ......... eee ek 
Toweling, crash ........ 233 
Towels, dish, to make .. 
DANRINE is vrccsecewesioncenaeres 
MG EfOTI . cscais ec cnis Ma tlelssiets 
PAW JINeN cence ccmsecs eteeiete ical heletneteos 
TOD CI oyerisisicisicisete vers miUslemiais vieversiews jena ob 
Toxins, disease, cause Of .........+.e06 253 
Toys, colored copal varnish for ...... 871 
Tracing paper, book pages, for torn .. 71 
Trade packages, weights of ........... 627 
Train oil, nails, rust, for preserving, 
riqayeel agen Oo Gpnodamoouonnededscn0dS 298 
MACULO MOL we esos leeicte Re miegai eis ee iainerssnely 377 
TTFANSPALeENt SOAP oc cicc cece cc veccccieeccic 451 
denatured alcohol, use of, for..... 110 
TAPHINS FACS Pccesensae sf olelslersicieieterseesiemao oO 
PPVARs, WDGITING] Locwces cscssece aieicisiateta ayer e, OLE 
Cockroach, “USING <5. eveecsences hones CH 
‘DVAVelings.) DACKING, LOT. coat clevaicieel aisivis/sio.e 302 
Tray cloths, tablecloths, old, from ... 233 
ISH WASHING 3) LOTa sictee-cicerecresinetd epivicinisie 133 
BEOO CAG vcica nm ceiasielenisseeen Sieieietoe aneitia ae 392 
Trees, shoe, homemade .............44. 419 
Trellis, ice houses, for .......... wiaterews 120 
Mrench, Graimage, [08 <cccsnase aces wae cnkas 
THIMMIDNZS: c.ce'cs.0s on sea aKenreerae siniets gtaraiatele 245 
BiIK PSUIONINS TOL ccindscccecieecece «240 
Tripe, pickled ..... a pkaltrais¥a i eieraieisletasGelents 598 
Trolley systems, effects of 41 
MIROUDIES @ LAS see ealceieisesia ces pasisielicisicomnee 
sewing machine ........ aiaieisarnvince’ ae wala 236 
Trousers; boys’, Mending ........0.0 242 
PERO Ver CLS Ua i'o erels ove oclcisce cicteiniereisiecicetelpi ove 625 
Tub, bath, iron, painting an .......... 442 
Tuberose, tinctures, for ............ e-- 479 
PUCKS epuUle ATOM LOL) ) oc. sicwecsineenwieacinve 226 
COVa DAGON LOM. cass ateecteie naceraiefestaieiaes 226 
IRUCSOAAYA, WASH’. GAY a (AST ssianlcnen conics 154 


Tumbler, common, measurement by.. 630 
Turkey wings, fire box, brushing out. 124 
Turkish towel, laces, for ironing .... 230 


Turmeric acid, lacquers, in ........ 370 
Turn cap, chimney, on the... a ets) 
SLULNIDS PRESET VAD Die crae cleicteiviore taiornereieterote 605 
Turpentine, alcohol, mixing, with .... 159 
APPLICATION, (Of; ran ciscicse ses e.ccec, sistecisteice.& 159 
asphalt, Gissolved! ObyYi <i... a5 + clewstecie 367 
asphaltum: varnish, iN) co5 cesses <esle ne 372 
awnings, for waterproofing ......... 94 
hedbugs; for AvOGing ss scecese aves rae’ 313 
bedroom ware, cleaning .............- 147 
bed ticking; CLOT. ssc sicese ate sieleterenttetare nt oO 
Hleaching. PY" -. cies «saw seca ua domiteeenia too 
brushes, for cleaning ........... spss SOO 
canvas tents, for waterproofing Se 4 
carpets, for freshening faded ....... 271 
Copalvarnishowith) 0 sons 2 scliseiee 370-371 
Curtains fOr Washing 4c cclseaysswcawn 214 
HACCLNR A WAUI i tclets sees sisicisyee vstexiee oiniea 365 
MOOTS;  1OPi devas. me etoscuchodcdoogoud 274 
MIT AONE ST CASEwON. 234.505 ctcomene cetee 180 
furniture, bruises, removal of, from 288 
fOT CICATIING: Sepsicce Ace Seiavcs cadens one 287 
TOPLVOLISHIN Ose mancceeisae dec etiaae 
INE PASte) FORM icc viseivoe e's siniels sinje ietois eis 
PO SWAXIN GS rere cores icercaecieictes arenes 
gilt frames for mending ..... 
glass cement, in 20... 20. aS a 
gloves, for cleaning 25. sca sense ue 
grates, for blackening ............... ‘ 
xrease, floors, for removal of, from 277 
Jeather, for removal of, from ..... 418 
matting, for removal of, from ..... 272 
LOT VCMOVALIOL  gaicceaan en seeenen 69, 170 
NATNESS, FOR. cacccuce tee eon 425 
son; 10K. BOLtening ©. <cie.. sieeeeee ee B85 
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Turpentine, ivory knife handles, for 
bleaching ......... Lerarater tances 142 
Japan, priming, fOr 2.2.5... ccssmerce« 
kid gloves, for cleaning ............. 
MINGinN gs VAS aactaciei<oteee sleet eteereereare 


Patndry,) Rp te ina irre Aeterde setae ree 
leather, for waterproofing 
matches, for making ............ 
DIX Sos oe creiaiotaietaiteinceiass 
musical instruments, for 


gilding, for cleaning ......./..2c0.s0.6 
paint, thinner for .......... aewelanetere 353 
resin dissolved by ..............+5- . 159 
test: for sce. eas deveIel tie cle aleloveledel ate oteretetels 475 
oil-stained floors, for .............+-. 275 
paint, for cleaning 
paint dissolved by 
Stains.e fOr seeacacce 
paste blacking, for ... 
patent Jeather, for 


PIANOS) PLOT elelorarelerec\oletelera/avetalsictelolereisiofetetete 
printer’s ink, for removal of ....... 167 
rosin;)\for dissolving va. ise ercesne cece. 366 
rubber“ cement; (for) ..c.cesoen eee 345 
HOAP 5) Vi, Sieiciovelsivialelsnealaiele wpielsial cleeteratanenrete 198 
scouring Mixture, (iD. oc e6.<cceeeene « 162 
silk, paint, for removal of, from .... 171 
silver, for cleaning’ « dicciss.ceeeeeene 145 
spirits of, cleansing mixture, in..... 161 
oils; dissolved DY... cniciciacle dees . 164 
steel, polished, for keeping -. 388 
for rust=proofing’ ....2.,.0e5 oe 388 
StOV.e: DOLISI IN) wok eisiajsie sia iateisreieieta eee 128 
tar, colored goods, for removal of,from 173 
uses of ..... sjeta(ajeieval staleiatevele sietotero ol tetaletatete 159 
Varnish? with, sctisnwssloces cnet eceetee 371 
gold lacquer,for. cicce ieee 407 
Venetian, sealing wax, for red ...... 375 
washing fluids, with ......5.....% 206-207 
wax, for removing jc, cqcs.00s cece 257 
waxed floors, spots, for removal of, 
pUlep 19h aaNet bo Orion ct roreree eu Acca 
wicks; for candle) acc. <n 


woodwork, for polishing 
wounds, for cleansing .. 
ZANC,) LOT) Cleaning) \.\skaciesromtanioe cere 


Twine, common, Uses Of... stceneeeeee 
TWiISt. Candy (ois ccjcrecalaen cs Aeron eae 
Type metal .... 


TAEUTE OLN eicrsipce sie eye chostetarltlate ie einen 


Umber, burnt, black walnut, for imi- 


TACIN Sy cad eee icica saree seen ene 
flexible varnish, in 
waterproofing and blacking, in.... 94 

raw, green, for coloring bronze .... 401 


stonework, imitation jof).2.9)0.ee0eee 362 
Umbrellajistand Wis uces sen. eee 50 
Umbrellas, mending tissue for ........ 345 
United States Government, land meas- 

AUTOM ems einey bse slew ieje Menidels Mamateets 616 

IV. hava, s cova. aeue, s/elpveven6'aieselererer crane eaeerene 641 

d: furnaces) inch ee 83 
Underwear, embroidery edging for 248 

knitted,wdryine\ vce e eee eee 1 
Unpainted floors, care of .............. 276 
Upholstered furniture, cleaning ...... 292 

leather;sneplaced by=..eoum eens 34 
TN OLHSUIN tec ive siecle vec eee eee 308 


unfashionable 


ironing, care of 
kitchen rack, for 
laundry 
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small, laundry, LOL: Saeghe Sea eer ee 201 denatured alcohol oisccsteck cess entets 110 
washing, LOT sap ORO eae 201 BERED adie cou ceeee eet ee eee 
ROAD! MAKING! LOY ose. cacenmer oboe uee 187 HREAKOU So cy caz seems oe 
spots, for aisiais a Gha’n aries eta. ceikierare atatehe tetas 156 preparation of 
BNR RIN ST LOD area ays saetesie ee eee ae 222 FRO inten saawsaad 
SUES Ra) Pigr o Son sare Mian eer tinreteui miscellaneous 
Sweeping, for 4 BANGATAG Gt ore cy sence ries Sones 
WHEIOUS Uoowuncus BDCNAG Kacc aor de sctecsiagee ne 
washing, for .. BNSC AD io Soaks Saw Sas een oh ae a eee 
workroom, for BOING SoS stncdenvisgstae teem eet 
2USULICS eigeconedebaucennontncinnicc nnn: volatile oil 
Utilities, other Warnishine dat dawisiosade ncaa Sean 
Vaseline, irons, rust, prevention of... 226 
Vacation trips, toy flatiron for ........ 26 leather, mildew, removal frome. 418 
Vacuum cleaners, dust, for preventing 254 medicine CASS Ais icias cis ee nee patents 649 
steam system, heating system ...... 84 metals, rust, protecting fTOM one 298 
valve, steam radiators; on" ce ocecoes 84 Stains, TemovalPOf .o5..08.). 628 164 
Valance, Swiss turpentine, removal of .... ora hity) 
REP COR Pen Aare cried 8 ka ‘Wases, .cleaningsirccasde none 140, 292 
making 2s Vegetable. cellar ss.cucscccaco een 262, 604 
SRrAALobehis fibers, bleaching, <.....jsan vane 181 
Vanilla cream, French Cellulose inte. w. cy coaceee ace nce eee 181 
beans, sachet, PONT. . Sere eer stains, to remove from ............ 168 
sugar, preparation of matters< tent. £08" fissetievsedoereecee 115 
Varicose veins, treatment of .......... 654 OLS HNO. Fae = seein mare ta bentonite 376 
MDESPER HE ATO DEM ia ce1c xc sata aCe cane 367 purifying einlacwlarhrohals: bie caierviaTereteod ni Wipteraiontte 376 
URL EEITO anes Chee cca ctan lade areinatne cae Re 368 IQUE H SapabradGecep, abeoscopdoracapbonde 604 
BEPUBICUIN erick See ioeale tanec ue eele 6 axes 372 POISONS 6)/.te Us Geile atte ane Meee 650 
POE ER Pe aa are Ok eae 368 Vegetables, cold storage for ........... 118 
black asphalt, LCE OLN Greil Spaces alae e hiee 646 
leather, for lath boxes for .... 609 
DHIRAIN oe et es Pickling oe ease ns wee eee .. 570 
bookbinder’s PLESETVATION OF 0c see css canteeenione 587 
brushes, for cleaning preserving by means of ice ......... 118 
MPO GARR ge Rete oy caw tal Sacree's. am eek Oe stains, oxalic. acid for) o...sccenaeeroene 157 
SCTE er a erhianraisiiicn hak oreleteinlaw niece eats 348 BEOUING os vos adc a adh Sawa evan hereon 604 
MPMMIANIES Boor Unie ccs oy os 6 dw ee Cawwacwes 277 Vehicles’). Sccevscccsoscdtc.aseremtcomone 460 
RNA Re ars a Avic ln Gb ciole s we Welelns awe toate 367 toilet preparations ee eewiccn sie Cakes 460 
SUINEGE Metin cee eck et eel e nics eee ee 871 Veil, complexion, for preserving the.. 447 
PURPIOHCLNG, WIERD |5 34 \ecslna cee cia culate 371 white lace; Washing ss 5.ei< oie eee cen 213 
PODUOT SIN eo crea Gra ok s Care ek cles. c aire mateele 42 Velvet Brussels carpet ..... praitleietereletatees 39 
RE NUS ce LOI Ge lain k's cisle'cicle, are evclaie sieislaictencia 373 CAT DOU Sa ccee see stonares awideen ane 39 
PNECETOET Dinesh TE civ cia ide Senet s cclncowe 404 cleaning 6... c. eee io dielelereletelelatstctelers 170, 172 
ethereal amber, chloroform for . 372 creased, restoring .. olete .. 245 
PRESIDING, coc ajam cee bin'ee siaisisitie Sis 5 -. 365 faded, reviving ........ ra e'4 
fire extinguisher, for ........ see g0) gasoline, cleaning with ......... . 160 
Pies <A clara data ciataie ue stolc’n is rate ete Sea 368 Velveteen, cushions, for chair ......... 50 
PINOPH: StAIMed TOP” occ < ulotasvies's ode 275 ivory, for polishing ....dc0dc Ase wane 434 
POU SEIOM LOT Mics .c)arec\eicwiniete's aleteta eeers 380 silver,. for polishing’ ...0t...c0is. eee 143 
Pirench, leather: TOM 2 .is0..ecea cassie 423 stoves, ‘for polishing Wiecc..in.s.onetiee 129 
hard-oil, bedbugs, for exterminating 313 Venetian Carpet: \ict.cc. 2 oewdee cs owners 40 
PHSTCHLONES OF «cc. ceesiase cade eas aus 36, 365 red, mahogany furniture, paste for.. 382 
instruments, musical, for ........... 374 TE) PAINT LTOM oa vacrnoar calele suction 363 
IRANI a GE sarstdoredaaiardoviclecie sles cleinioaldice a 367 turpentine, brittleness, for prevent- 
RERENOES LOT ve aers cnc ak sc busied ie ca'e ba panies 372 DUD Siac tare araiale cialoiseea areata 9 
linen closet shelves, for ............- 231 sandarac varnish, iN). 6.65.2 se ces 371 
Tih DP MCE GMOS eR DET ON COLL DOD CDSEO DBOR5 Ventilate, cellars; tow .feicisccnistinecielentte 262 
PRESTO bad ew w on tora sha aa syelo era's DEGLOOTNS'N UO sion. Wattactencclen techies « 560 
musical instruments, for o8, chimneys .... we St 
Gi PPAIMEII ES, EGIS ececivic civceesle oe eviid «ele WOR VEO! o)sth lererstarere terete cresalel oaperolarcinterta tions 59 
COMONT. WOO AT Wi Sisk cles ved eee se Ventilating grate, combustion, prod- 
paint, linoleum, renewal of .......... 41 MCLE Of) GHOEPOIT. s5e Sco ds cacseet 
MAIMCIN LS) OU LO Ne calc cn cialdn cg onres ee 372 WOSIGLOR ES iis 2 Seiciiave olararale stale oSetenre Waker 86 
PADCUIMCHE Tea ten sa so te auldaacsnee mele ns 374 Ventilation, bedrooms, of .............. 58 
pictures, transferring) <iug occas aoe 57 GBOLIAES, TOL Rlodielecaisarsiotclaiovalalolsister store restates 262 
Dia RENE PE |g Sia Navel di rxcaie ce Wie e's Wheto y teaare Anst, TOT PLEventungs: ice. deeoakrassoasr 254 
WOCEDTACIS TOY Giesesiecssc acwea dad dds oe fireplaces, Open «........08% aiNoRaretarerarees 86 
USE Hey POM OME Nariiajdanere is amie acon wake PPANnKIN ShOVE LOL: 5s <jccsaerselweaewas 85 
sealing wax, from .. hot air, unnecessary with ........... 84 
BHOMAC arsed caer etorcte insufficient, effects of .............-.- 59 
stained floors, for .. re NOCESSIEVA Oli he cresn ene we 
EOS ere ake sere icra asa ole idee’ ea ered ar ctalare ave sis sais sick room, of F 
TAL D ON ELMO eG Mie aactaewiae celeiclecica.cne et steam heat, necessary with ......... 83 
OTE OTD EO OL umcletoivielielel nleleraicunelelysciafesia seta’ iste Ventilator, chimney as ............. 87, 263 
white, ink, for show-card ............ 430 ViGPATIOAD tag isastiuvens.s sm scena-aeelaate ters 80 
PICLUTEMEraMes se LON Ts cette ece eae ec ae 290 Verdigris, gilding, for coloring ....... 410 
WATRCOW) LOSS LOT? iacwsticrereinielciclovarsetnere 372 gold bronze, for ..... gjelelette arajataiettertintore 402 
PEER Eh geet ata ote acre rasta maa aia ete oe clara stalke 372 greene paint, Ne. cicweneasens ERE se Ie 363 
Varnished furniture, polishing ........ 380 ANPING SECM Sia Aeecidcemtenitas Baader eae 


for metal ‘labelliiicec acessae snes aeh uel 400 
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Verdigris, metals, removal from ..... 293 
Paint earyer LOT wae cee cele Recon ok 
SONS LP ro ooounces BadssapocBaCocE oo 139 
sealing wax, for 26een wicacs.ecene ce 375 
waterproofing and blacking .......... 94 
Mermilion; ined pain, int. 3c, cas eieaises 363 
Mermin, alum swashifors <del -eee 310 
GV OLMIS. 4 iacsecciattic a stator, oe ajeienratera soe 42, 264 
Hen zine wash Tor nn es cues umanren ete 310 
phosphorus paste for ........3...:00+0 310 


salberg wash for 
whitewash for ..... 
Vest-pocket light 
Vinegar, alkali stains, removal of .... 172 


BROMAUEC cau ctek ha kewiin et cshtemmeme ce 471, 568 
POLICE LOTARUNO NS  ascie:s ate ate alercisisYareleveietarte 471 
black; reviving faded) <incd,.-jerosie ss ois 176 
Silke FTO, ClESDINE ef Ress ieccae hs steer 171 
blackened  wallsynfOrs mer selesteilastienle 284 
plackineViquid:? TOP iw.:scsktemioreeoae 424 
DEGRSAD DON ZING acca ccccicevrenieinaheleser 401 
CASEIN JCOMIONE IT. jadi ctctsnwrelhe sie sinicceete 344 
Cagk, ‘Sweetening 80 stvefiscckdaaciwseeune 262 
chandelier, for cleaning a... 292 
Cld erm Chea D>. ee isiele'cscc/steseitte vets «e+ 565 
UIC CT ALOT ote aparct eis afer ett slorscats aistermeiayabeieetere 117 
Makin 26d UICKILY wes alrer otis aen 565 
RAPE CATION OUI seine ee Gakiaainic aecdes 566, 573 
colored woolens, in washing ........ 216 
colors, for brightenin gin. ac cteiccesciierele 211 
POP MT XLS Nee cetera s scene ceteecetie Ciatete 210 
copperware, for Mere ef 
GSCOLOTAZING Pact. seticiaisie nates) efetsace ste abOy 
FOTIM ONTIN Cirle a sale esate accelelerente sielesie ties 563 
furniture, for cleaning 
MOMANING Me carciciietetseleteelaisareie ales 
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Blass, cleaning Cut) occ eac cae clare 
gloves, wash-leather, for coloring .. 178 
glue, liquid, for making ............ 341 
grease, leather, removal from ...... 418 
Hands Stor eMOIstwe tert des cease nee Male ate 452 
PEL A EID deca arcdetoteialsitieieinvetortarciske raietoceie orotate 427 
oiliness, removal from ............. 432 
HOPRRO Deter ressrsitnaisis da ste yoalare eves wins otslttale 429 
stains, floors, removal from ...... 277 
lamps, preventing smoking ......... 149 
leather, in waterproofing ............ 423 
LGUOrS: TOT eis tices celeeeaie Sislahstswfereis sche 


making, methods of . 
TAL ties tas Sissi civveeielavsleMerereron ola 
manufacturing for sale 


WIGlASKOS WCHEAD os ees oie see eee ss 
MAIO, PAT ees dc nals Seta seis sie bie asa eto 
SWUMCIIA See AN ook cans Parte des 30. 50he See 
nails, for whitening the ............. 456 
PICWICH LOR. hi. <1. Ahk eld setts o's DOOR a oiee 572 
PICCUNG I TAMES CS TOL: 2s enh. oteceiesiekiseieate 290 
HlacteroruParisy cwith)-2.ocecc eee 435 
poison, antidote for 
BLCSCEVANS wee tate hobiencicae ean ions 
IDUERAL OTe sect eyetaisls ci Ne wists ossolelcieidio-sivioete ttt 
scorch, for removing 
SUGVOMDOLISH AT ie asi vice sietecereie 
BETVON ECHOLS tence cooks we esres s ereretorarare 
CLES ES COUT IN Dammctercrcsisecthie sisteistetorctgicl eter are 
LOW pincer ttat nies cee aCe ae es eteee 
Washator tan cetcelirenscckittintes cmeetdes 562 
WALCT LOL Me teiatecieinee scatter ecu cele see 562 
weak, strengthening ............. 568, 573 
Whiteuwihes cm. sachiveec ee tca siete tentes 566 
PTIDtsS, > ClEADINE.visisccisiare cnlee ete mcle 70 
washing fluids, for ........... 206-207 
wicks, cleaning.) fate eee 150 
windows, paint, removal from ...... 285 
zine; for cleaning pinccsscsicca veneers 299 
Violet color paint, mixing ............. 364 
J) SPS BORN AAE Greene h sara cmonanone cho 430 
silkjvacid)\ stains; (Ony.5 4. 172 
LINCTUTES LON SiMe te ib ose ears 479 
warnish > ‘making sical 371 
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Wiolét Wate? cess cistesascce set taretrsen aoe 
Violins, cleaner for . Pr Secor soriad 289 
rosin for bows of . . . 866 
WiSOn PENI MeLODMrarteisiacistetein eect «oe 308 
iron;) workroom, for the, wwessecesceets 334 
wood, workroom, for the ............ 334 
Vitriol, blue, cloth, fireproofing ...... 92 
fires; prevention Ol, <jien.sclectitsa 92 
iron; for Polishiner -.jncoasetees 389 
San José scale, against .........-. 331 
chrome green, in making ........... 363 
olds fOr, COlOvINE oi). 20 cleus cc crews eee 


green, ink, black, in 
iron, compound of 
oil of, see sulphuric acid. 


steel, for taking off blue from ...... 387 
white, awnings, waterproofing ...... 94 
canvas tents, waterproofing ....... 94 
BHO, LON 2k viakies vs oq nace eae 419 
Volatile jOMsiot ci. trmacentemmm siemens 376, 474 
MACUT OTOL ai ieisise areientsiciereteiscm sacar xyotate neti 474 
=Oil Varnishes caciockeckcas ce ae 371 
Voltaic batteries, mercury for ......... 398 
Vomiting, poisoned, when ............. 649 
Wagon bodies, capacity of ............ 620 
Waists, cleaning: 20.2). cen. eens 175 
cutting; Acissors. LOGS viaccess 239 
flannel washing vei. veces cles sera 216 
h4aX =) 08 by AT ee PMMA Eee pc BORODTECDO 6.1200 243 
white, starching-o3t:..!c).< cpcoseniie sere 225 
Wall, background, as ........ Sule nieve 36 
caleimined supperspartofire. s.r 3 
COVErINGSs. ie6difc = Wrahs)olalate iste syaloreroreter terete 
DEdrOoOmIS LOM. Terese ote s aetorsaialeretete 
CLOUD LAS ./n Tavis occ sineie awa seis eeicramte Merete 
dining room, for . 
Tadine OL se oaoscase ve 
materials used for 
painting, stipple Vase es ccs cea seine vetoes 
paper, CHOOSsINE .2...ic ee eke wets eto 
Cleaning: © .icls cele captooeien certains 
COlODNOE Wu Niyac Senaioe iin terre emotes 
design, small and simple .......... 37 
GISCALAESA RPS ESS ve rte sinters 34 
grease, to remove, froM .......5+ 283 
HAN SINS Po /asiristearolcteleleciesuletersoranieereiet 282 
GCOSE Of ior e.cic sie ciesletareleereierstore tee eemtere 614 
living rooms, FON ~csn cc. sce cect 37 
mending) schon bee 28a 
PEMOVINE) Wcaxaiaachias emesis eter 281 
soaked, cracks, plaster, for filling. 281 
Solid=colored) (2c. .cceeniteere cate 34 
“<putted” sac abies oe coaeietere 37 
EXPENSIVE ra...chinte saleretoigclenve Mlereareren aire 37 
hanging, (care IN~ cc.c.ne0 ceeeeutene 37 
Smooth ‘wall for .oie octms aceeenay 37 
triMMMiIN G2 Ae Fesideciecacoenieeee 37 
Tastoriiy eyes cutostsccrcursciaciercersertere 37 
test OPA cothcle dale odes eee ete 38 
CwWO-tOMEMS. Kies actnite seine ence cate ete 37 
papers, tight and warm, for keeping 
rooms 36 
wood-pulp 36 
surfaces, measurement of ........... 614 
whitewashed, painting ............... 283). 
UPPEF PAT. OL eisci remo. oe soak eee 37 


Walls, blackened, renovating ......... 284 
DWE. wash TOM Mececticen dace 
brick, measuring 
Calclmine, TOP aciecehiceencehin emer 


CAT OMOL Se Ln scsteerec sais 
cleaning 
cloth for . 
coloring 
damp, calcimine, preparing, for .... 284 

GLY INS ilcieiiasie cerctele teammate teenies 284 


Walls: Kitchen ves scanesceskccuvevasceaene 
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mold, to remove 
paint for ..< 
Maintine ceca. oc 
paper for ....... 
rough, painting 


papering ..... 
BCONG. WMGACUTING Son care ces sdeseons 
AS IME” TOMA «ae vita eg dacs sole eit 
MASNOSOTOR? UN. 5 scat s dae adcannmose es 
PALO PCCOLOLS: POM on ws oc. lew eee odes ee 
Meeire, (DORDORS, co. ssw s.clecn use canon ce 
REST trcn oe iota anos esse cone 
-color paint, mixing .... 
ereamn, Finelish . .. .6...ss< ae 
PATE TVG (noha. cha ck a nawcws gemie Cece Cees 
DVeiets: “pickled. oo... dss waveacacdua conte 
Walton, William, linoleum, inventor 
SR aah oaaue es holds cs nv, nrin an ceeee 40 
IEE BOD IE Fay cain aa <4 onc ole cadaubicsw onions 67 
PQECT REO  Oulc cian dns ans cece eee tae weaitan 67 
Myardrobes, cleaning « s. o.scsccsasscecse 264 
NEMEC DEGTOOID: 5 occas oop Wace werance ces 147 
CIE MOTe  e ches eden sels ee oes - 147 
Peritamnig, ChOANIDS Cc. chs as ucetee ne 145 
POEM BN cle oats aioe awauas soe SE 
polishing wa 437 
a TS Se ea ay pe eet 137 
JADANNCE, “CLEANING ...0% ceuiivante oc ces 139 
NUUOUOI Urare cee cenic uci e cleus caeaiene anes 139 
NVETES COBDOID foc cde wees oite walkiacnmwn sett 389 
Ritenet. Cre Of 0.0 accent nn cmomaes actees 137 
Warming pan, old-fashioned .......... 150 
Warp, rag-carpet, to color ............ 43 
Wash bags, laundry, fOr .05s. <0 scescs 154 
PRM Be Got neiwanecles aes sles a eGamee adele 450 
toilet soap, for ......... ect  blele Walesa 450 
DING SGCMIMSR, TOT cic scce len e's ecws sere 
Wels, 20r J.-... “: ae 


boilers, cleaning ..... 
ERCREE SPOT a slain vu Sime ine vase ee 


Oe AAS On AS ae Res Bice sieleteets RABAT 200 
IEC Wen cis Cun 50 Geiss mice dscsciee «asles 154 
RESCUES CEE Uw 0. clcic eis ais circle alot Sieicieine 154 
DTN = Be SS ae Se ene a 202 
PIehATAbIOns TOL. cook ccc esc eG use eneKe 154 

eleather gloves, cleaning. ............ 178 
RRTONEE ENS tes oracle vont se wine W ddles oiale sisler 178 

Muens, to. prepare, Tot <o..csscec es esi 232 

RRC AT TOR i civleitracones « 0.cb'o's ode vese 562 


Washable paper, kitchen walls, for... 74 


MSE DOAME tnaticem cna. ocieiviecleleineice.c siete colds 
dishcloths for ea 
Taundry, for... cscccde. 
toy laundry, for 

Washes, hair, peer dag sede 488 
mouth Dien Sata call ciate wa wie Adin aaa age a ale, aah 
Pere. Sere car nak a gae ee alae Ue wnt ues 

Washing dishes, soap shaker in 
PRU POS Gece aa ractar antes ciotisoarioate castle 

RMD) TIE ee come caste dexddkeqeuedd 203 
NAUTOTY. I See haw teciccsve se viatsule sage 
Sar BOtss Withee ak oh cae peewee es 
SOAKING: WIG .ccccdccnrsccguter ee be x 
with turpentine .. A 
kerosene for ........ é 
PACING ccd ace waeass dees e pew cad ce sten 
TAUNGEY S LOU ran clcaees sae nese es wees 201 
MICOS OL Scr ccadc eater sinée cuca vee hides 201 
DYESS San aisciecosdaanrmpesccnncare mene 207 
BIGHT ie eee dad Wate aicisca'e wicerela\ciak sic e.ne sivleletts 203 
SOAKING Uwitlhecccswineciines wee cisisinctes ¢ 202 
alae. PUIG Ct cies vcie a a asjenie cares © Miele. 0-6 eos. 78 
AIL ETI STIS RON eaictawotenyeciere sible macemeln elec 200 

Washstand, oilcloth for ..........<.... 67 
RUD SCHCULO LOL cc cite s ardeareithaist ae atelma'siete oi 67 

IWiSOS: PAUINGOLueeaee ee Sr stoceeete ee .. 655 

Waste, hot air, to prevent, of ... 85 
land, estimate Of). wescha slices + coerce 616 


PIRES COSSDOOLG sete eee sine cinisinivie ciaieieltie’s 146 
silk, uses of 
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ater, boiled, Deine to make 
MORO! csv iarne cesle euceee eee 115 
MOTIN Biss con ss Sites cakoubic coat CC 115 
ant nests, for destroying Vee oes 320 
DOME OF. ca a aciesetedins soe eee 132 
bottles, cleaning ....... hanes sae SO 
cement, chimneys, for .... 87 
GlATINGaGionsO$ cin teen acon sie PLLO 
closets, water supply for ........... - 112 
=COlOFDAINIS: cwacoaciestc Side sitiareis eletereetremOOS 
WEhICle: TORS ox 5:55 cvinds.cos dca acedeoeente 369 
colors, balsam varnish for .......... 373 
cellings,. for) see. ieee eee 38 
Kitchen walls) for wscvveesteee meee 74 
shellac for dissolving ............. . 369 
wall, paper. fOr <sciccmee nore ee 309 
for -Tenoyating waannes tees sere eRe 


cool, keeping, without ice ........ 
distilled 
drinking 
earthenware, keeping cool ... a2 
filter, ‘homemade “i....5 Ineo temas 
FLICKS ain ous anyalaistatalstsicteveroeisiersiete theme ioticteete 
freezing point rol caccdcesonseens see 
furniture, for cleaning 2220s 
glass, acid-proof paint, for 
HOOKS, ~£OR | ys dn aiviawcnee dale cee cece 
hard! softeningwevcs<eocsoc sc etn 
DEALCT s ¢ BASH Sarangi emia ur meas 
hot, application of fo... cn.cssteeeceene 
ice, without, to keep cool ........... 
Sawelie, making Ysidack fee ences eben 
uses of 
lard, adulteration of, with . 
laundry, for the .. 


Taviender > seieckn saa cUedaderese one teen 
lemon juice, for making palatable... 115 
measurement DY + sic ides ecenccenseene 630 
ell. .paint,, te-thim with siiiceecces.n ee . 360 
DIDES' > cists t nicer tis'p v's oe wovelonas once hee ils} 
freezing, preventing ............e0. 113 
EA OV AS RNA OCA ORION metetctetaatiels SE ox 114 
PAWINE  wniecidecenet ne cae acon 114 
PUTINCATION OL: aie. seise soeclvecntectine 115 
PATA»: tale si ciash,s laielo  oreiaias cto sie Hie omen ateaeietan ite 114 
TLV.CLS MTOM idlss wctecsdah cecnimace awe 114 
FORO: sy bias HOS a ss Aone < cles slehies ena Aenea 480 
Sea, silk, to remove from ........... 172 


sick room, heating, in .. 
snow 


spring 
supply . 
Bathrooms, £08 :ssccccuss0aenee Senes 112 
creeks, TOP) sicéacarsssnesteGenl cuanee 112 
fire, protection~agzainst ...%..2c.sce 112 
eravity,, LOU-t0 7 s1sssnens ae eicseee coee 112 
Kitchens sinks (LO sense scree canines 112 
JAUME Secale vies ian ice sens vee ane 
DUMPS elOL cascscrcececvccesitesrenees 
springs, {0% ...:.. 
tANES, LOL eyes <a: 
water closets, for .. 
WAIN easels csc eices oh <ie'ecmtsiciagann’ ecient 1 
ROSGUN Ese cree siitcdt ss ee asec smea wens 
COlSt,- PSTIMMNICE hd gajeeaa os ccae situa quien 480 
TOC OLS seaidbshocs Malvaceae 441, 
MIMGGAL. LOP ic iociaccuaecine can ceben mane 562 
WAGIGt. ddws dency ec ee wccte Dace aocdent aes 480 
WHStEY GIS POSalW Od el, sera sle'caaitetae nielelete 112 
NOEL ae are soe on'ad da metals © a hmk eterna 114 
Watermelon PreserveS ........esesceess 557 


Waterproof awnings 
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Waterproof oilcloth paper, bathroom, for 3? 
shellac 366 
varnish .. ' 
Warpish.ucc.ntiosasarncses 
Waterproofing ... 
BEAUHET: De turecincies : 
shoes, India rubber fOVMecccccserenesietsee 
Wax, absorbents for ........cscsoccceces 159 


sieisisie stele olnclesieseiocsn aoe 


adulterated, testing .......ee.se.0.2.. 546 
bayberry SOap, IN ......ccecceeees.--. 451 
DOULLE ie crrdnsisiccinecie Geldeecleelee eeletciae rots, 7040: 
candles, {mitatlonuotes csccamis seeaee 109 
rolling Han OOOO LOO OCOEOC ADE Coope Oot als 
OMEN Uemeraceelen acide aivicin cies cleviecieeis sisisiaie] OTe 
chloroform, dissolved by . 159 
GlOCETOLY DING, 1D. jc wecwasiececciediswncleay 404 
Moors,’ to: «5... iatee Mules sale msiviee: cfs lolurn 256, 273 
TEMOVAL LOM, 06 0ccessseciccesvece cee . 257 
restoring ..... Dita atotattote siete sloasetelsts eee 200 
Zilding, for coloring .......ceceseccse 410 
SLALUUR  vawe wewccienay Sioleis o(cisteteje sieleis sees 344 
hard-wood floors, POT, be acciore cio etre cere 255 
iron, protecting from rust ........... 388 
leather furniture, for... ....0s..es000 418 
Oll=-stained=floors, LOM oti e<icjse.cc0.00 275 
PAPOR iLO s.) LOP aie Giainnisc «:cykee-e seein 
RO CHD OLELO MN he stele crasiveus 3 eiecn‘c\tiaseisicieleleletsters 
shoe strings, for ...... 


silk, to remove from 
stains. 


GICOVGI LON ec csicscsens anlats WareleaiesiahOte 

Maphtha LOT srciciscceices ceca eletvereisialente cael OF 
TAT OM awit lhwictecisin spices elles Achievin Baoan. 783 
stearin candles, in ........se.« enis'e eel OS! 
steel, rust, protecting from slecisislsiesleooe 


turpentine, TOT LEMOVING aes oviac essere LOU 
varnish, oil painting, for ...... Salasmiene le 
white, alcohol, cutting, with ........ 381 
almond paste, IN. ccsrscsicscee 
preparations, in ......... 
Chapped IPSs) LOLs seciesicclesteicie sien 
hands, for chapped 
harness, fOr ..c<cce 


yellow, cement, for ........ afercatatotnrstote 
Waxed floors, polish for ........... 
SPOCS ON) esc ccisees aisieleisare aye 
steel wool for ..... SADA IANA ane 
Weather, bad, washing in ............. 220 
Weight, measures of ......... aise eis sere 620 
SV SCOMIS: OL <2 sioiicltleaseucactan perdayd area sists 624 
Weights and measures ........ pie aivivie sie . 611 
Household ste ..co.2 Sis pigieble @ seielalate +. 628 
Metric (System) Of |. <cccnscescccss O42 
WielPdaric, Sint. 11. eco os wc.cicsineors 106 
SUL ONS erate ea visinfein s : . 114 
GrIMKIMg, LOOP sos cnex sacs cemewmaric ane th 
BUYVSO LIS crorctarsyciste.c aistots chcieysls, es vislovns aiate(o-eciere erate 414 
Welsbach, alcohol lamps, on ......... . 110 
are: TamDps. cscs eielerais asia 6) sletetelete civ olsialaieeinto 
DUUNOTS Vionueescses scatsinis'siniain's/ainieceieisiain eee 100 
BAVANCARES. OL Cosecesscanuacov anaes - 100 
CCOROMY:, VOL sevice case soketemiocumane wa oS 
DANCE. CHANGIN. a wate eet 98 
of, tarnished silver, for polishing 144 
PUSCV= OF LGITEY occurs 28 catiate ns halen 98 


SMOKE, WONE {POM nc laccccess «+ ecicas 
lamp, mantle, to change on ..... 
Whale oil, nature of ..... 
soap 


SPIAVINE FOr hces a, cmecile oreste oe 
Whalebone, rugs, for laying .......... f 
Wheat bran, black goods, for washing 246 

soap, from Diels eres cioisiatelare aefovsvalouyersieayea te 449 
LiL) i CeO emciic Chbncober wabed soncen 338 
Wheelbarrow, clothes, for ............ 220 
basket; for! canines tee FEB OSOROCB 0s 219 
Wheels, bronze {GP as wince eee eee 391 
Whetstone, workroom, in thew.c cer 335 
Whetstones, Ol) Af OT Teck s aeisse mateiye rate 378 


Whisk broom, house cleaning, when.. 266 
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Whisky, medicine case, in ...s..0...- 648 

silks, in washing ....... Sant ae ca sees 215 

SWihhite: ATSOMIG) <i cic oncicisesieisicein ser tecetmrare 330 
canvas shoes, cleaning Acs 


dress goods, starching 
goods, bleaching faded 
bluing for 
DOS LOE We wares cio esin's a stem eee er eens oreee 
citric. acid.) £07 vies... eee tee eo 
dry-cleaning opis ec cisca ne ete se eee 
fading, preventing: <4. .mad-eeenera 
hangings OUG).5..c.:-- eects rite 
INEM GIN Se ereieto e ciste eee nett vasie trate 
tartaricrackadslory ssw nwa: an empire 
kid, ammonia for 
lace, washing .... 


BUCO], LOM Pirte a ceceia viessicinictnieteratate wretaeerete 
OSU S \opaseciatsroleret operetetal ciate victomictoieetaeasiaee 
Light; -ADSOLDS veecictowalalersetetnievelelerpigatite 
metal; NATURE, Ofiran cs csatettelesPuelertettets 
OE ADAM lest vinrelorerate ote ee nae arate Siero rene 
eOf=CZZ -COMENE Ls :an.01c stcvele ohare tetereotleieine 
oil paintings, restoration of ......... 291 
PALE. wrsicisiecajeisiciass ote's'etn cere ih tie la alee rarer! 362 
CHCA DING, oo) sremistaie weg eis la wieletelee orem 
rooms, for west 
Sealing Wax) .cscemenire 
silk, washing 
soap, hard, washing fluid, for 
woolen shawls, for washing ...... 217 
Spots, black \Zoods, on westeecnaseeace 176 
under ‘the nailss; nectroc see eee 457 
Sugar, mucilaze, for <8) sane eee 340 
walnuts) pickling i e-cccnes seen ee 579 
wax, .coldvcneainy fOry ccecnamecceenere 470 
furniture, fox..).o cae sae eee 380 
Whitewash, carpets, removal from ... 272 
“‘yPéellars; fore. s. ycus cession eee rene 262-263 
COlOTINSateiecistcceeaeeeae Aauodsaoae: Ze) 
floors, removal from Sc . 276 
Outdoor UuSe;-fOr) oc. ccescee or eielarsreenerEaOU) 
pink, Spanish brown for ............ 279 
PTEDATING. Ne ccienecvesieclecacieeeweeaeen tees 279 
poultry houses, spraying, 1 eee 327 
Temoval \Ofi..-ccons emeeteceee eee weoe koe 
removing, from’ carpetsies. vence neeee 272 
Vermin; fOr css: veces cieee see 310 
Whitewashea wall, painting .......... 283 
Whitewashing: (i jccic.uecctuctonee coon 279 
Whiting, alabaster, cleaning .......... 
brass furniture, for cleaning . : 


for, polishing Vsjeceee.c ee eee 
dry, varnish, foundation for 
ivory, for polishing ele oleletelchelereteynenarerntene 
Jewelry, for polishin=sies, ase eee 
Vimespaine pLOr is nace cence eee 
marble, for cleaning 

for, polishing: ss eee 
mirrors, for cleaning! ot.ces once 
nickel, ‘for cleaninigy. Vase ene 
oven doors, for cleaning ... 
poison, antidote for 
Brea? IN cisigccarieitepee cove eee ee 356 


tins, scouring aise) 6 wlayarere el ucatabel ale cia ate eet are 138 


Ci Wares TOL WAn. cs onc soe de oe 138 
white: paint: for 2.) Sos ia eas 362 
for cleaning e alec Seidusle cana eee ee 277 
Whitewash), dinsijcccesen eee es 279-280 
Wick, adjusting the Sialgiene de atevy oe ceeentee 104 


from, never burns 110 


no trimming requi eee a ieulen ecient 110 
LAMP A DOOT, vs co nbcesisa oe ee 102 
oil lamp, arrangement of vate pewenter Oe 
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Wick, turning the ....... 
Wicker, chairs of ..... 


furnitere, Cleaning .c....:% Cenaceancs 
Wicks, SEGA Alaaosnace CERO BE Ae 107 
cleaning Aiwen ceeew cars WESC Re Cem iE ae cre 150 
LEAT SS ee tae Neaeeuehnes oa caas Sahoo . 149 
PA ATEIN SE Fiera ccakist bon nae san Cee eee cen sate 
PPUNII TEE CN nant vg nubs acco e tan cates 
WistOws CHEINS TOF eicacccck suet acocucmes 
Furniture, bleachine oo c. ck wewec nan 
Wilton carpet RAkke Wee ea ne carouh cement 
Wind vhield, chimney, on the .. 
Windrsill, water supply for ..... 
Window casings, tubricator for® coc. 
BENGE Bou er dy woe Ka npa canner couaeun 
SOR PRL PISO cram ocis ois civie aig serceek Winnra een 
RREOLSAISE TOT wes ac ia's vous Konan eaters 
glass, passe partout, for ............ 
MOSUOEINET Nac cigeecicccsk Se eecs vauceuae ve 
REPEISO LOR on cases ans cost cceenceaoue 
AARNOS TODFICAUING wos. cod vaca nccinesec 
RIATIEOEIP mene ce nce nce ska gepaebccs cunt 
Rabun’ of, to: prevent’ <.....s.esse6 
FEED POE CRIA fo cerwacadrass.c hemes ea sits 95 
seat, library, for .. 
SLAG Er Reece 
blowing, preventing 
CORCOME TP WHLCO. LOD on occas vice acipe ee wie 
IEP E EE cleus wen wet heas uA Came e Taine 
POW WITIES ca c amic cels.co ape cinaciscisajeaantes 
BUNGEE ULE COd! a cdw cain i once saccclcun ye 
Lag tT aga i a So an eae a 
Windows, broad, curtains for ......... 
Ps ant ae Bis Eker ae ees tem 
eorners Of; CI6AnINE o.oo. co. cas ose 
PIERRE SD Weta acct conn s falasine ee8 tine eis oa 
Brean LG PTOVeENt. «00.60. secess cven 
SiH tO eRCEDNONG occc cvs svc cseaces 2 
MELLOW SOAD LOT oi cievcns sta nasiceen 5 
\DTAETOS GY Peg. 9 ge A OR See a 
Wine cask, sweetening a .............. 
MECANCCEN. CICANINE fod. cc ca cawcencuens 
glass, burnt matches, holder 
(ST TE TNS Sines ns, oS ret nan pa Oe PR RIE 
MONGTE SOOGK, OR wcscacconescaeccns 173 
linen, removal from ........ “eerie 169 
RMP EDNNEGICT canes deceawnc ceric t neeeices 255 
Wintergreen, chemical soap, in ...... 162 


GRCAUIS on candlis dneee cdcc venvoeovseuecee 
EI Oe ca ais fate oor wists acon pWeceoinate oe 84, bia 
Wiping dishes, ‘avoiding Aeneas arta ve 
Wire drainer, kitchen sink, for ....... 
ED re AIRE CIS. OLD 5 a cinrdm ers. ec cleus n\éie.s:s 
SASH (GUECAINS. TOP]... vacicaaesc se sce 
PRUNE ta odie cn aces oe ce x eee ee 
LOCK, 100 DUTEIAT<proot, cede cscs ae 
metting, Tat, Woles, TOP ge: cece camsis 
picture, use of 
Wires, PlanG, PTOtectINE A.0cscescceenes 
FUSC, tO Prevent, ‘OW .<c.scccecncese 
Witch-hazel, bruises, for ............. 
PMCOLCINE CASO) MY ce cccncies occ eerscicsine 
Women’s garments, dry-cleaning ..... 175 
Wood ashes, hearth, for making a ... 256 
Pare, AOvaNtage Of) Sis .ecccwiesniscs ves 42 


PIACKVOTINS OOP ts vache or:< ces Swi eenl 369 
bleaching, javelle water for ......... 160 
CAEVOG Pe WASUIN SG icrerse cieidldtiacicls <:sislorois as 6 287 
MAL VIS DOM SNIN Ee adcrvers onaicaciewes ooe 382 
EGINGBE. Ce aaiets queso suv ci 06 4a bd slasees 349 
POG ore mine ictttc s deiathude/es'e ce sce die aaiee 347 
Chinese Cement fOr ve cceedetsocccssse 343 
ebunks. Of; KINGS s.cicic ts.0:0:s10(6 sale oe< 124 
ether varnish for ......... Ridns a Wales save 372 
Hillery ecient 
coloring aes 
fireproofing . FE 
(hard or soft), fuel, as Ridctetinee cv abies 81 
floors, cleaning ............ Sretcaay seis 273-275 
refinishing Nace atcialatntt nunconerrocreode 273 


frames, cleaning ...... nlaitaleterels\ sie/elsicicts/s 291 
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Wood, French poreh preparing, for.. i 
furniture, OLS LOM AA Geen eos 


WINSTON) a5 ve tn cae eae eek erat are 30 
hard, kitchen floor. 3... c.0rc. da ee 74 
Binal ne Pes 5 eh ee ea tcewe en 124-125 
EUDTIGATON:? 255 Sor 7s sok Mane chao ne 378 
marine glue for joining ........... .. 346 
MOARUNE Psa seeds edt vias celnsesecesamminees 618 
mucilage for ...... SR TORE kare! . 340 
OSU Gin KOs tM et coon een e eee 
pipes, water supply for ............. 
spirit, rosin, for dissolving .. . 
Stainin eis § ket stalscetee ten yee ok Grae urn 
WACETDLOOHNE Nth. Ccsa eee cece eee 
Woodbine, veranda, for ................ 
Wooden hedsteads, brass bean replaced 
iron pede: TEDIACERU DY? ca notee cote 34 
Woodenware! vic. cccccccerscceneeneomcete 139 
WASHIN SOs loca c se caret cule niaicinieneteeitareate 139 
Woodwork, asbestos, protection of ... 130 
HACKETOUNG ass weve tiles suerte 36 
enamel painting on ..c.c.c.csescceces 359 
AINISHIN Ss. sae sealant eee se OL 
fireproofing 361 
MOIsturevLOr? (cee wees CeO eeu 277 
PAINURE (So wives eck teae or keeee 359 
INGOOTRI. ia ies Ove oan eee 355 
INSIDE? Feo oe cite cece eee OO GAG St) 
POMBE Os oes oak ae deat cane ee 278 
varnish, transparent, for ..... aareatcees 370 
Wool; ‘animal! fiber ’.j.).3.25 oc ceeeen ee 163 
bed covers, for ...... do Neca enieret nae 63 
DianKets a oe.ccnse rons Ores APisAsro 63 
bleaching oe scece cee. Moers ale eieiers 6 vee LSS 
WDONS) Ol fesece cesta tice ce One mice 216 
gasoline, cleaning with 
Bhrinking Of. 22.12 ee. 
steel, waxed floors, for . 
TV CALMED CAOL ois ecanele canoe setae 
Waterproonmngs oe. c<issleictssie taricieniites 
Woolen blanket, mattress top, for .... 64 
cloth, dry-cleaning’ “Jo.sccecsoeceee Fae | 
DIPOS) MOP santas ssn eeolorie seat «+. 268 
clothes, cleaning men’s ......... sees 20D 
dress goods, colored, washing ...... 216 
adresses; Cleaning. 2. Je. yeccceves cesses 175 
fancy. work, ‘washing <.. cecse dena 217 
goods, beeswax among .............. 310 
Dleaching 4c oe or ac beeen oes 183 
Buffalo moths feed on Satstesieenaeits 310 
cautions for 216 
cleaning ..... pisia aitistelstelate fete: slelanastars 176 
Garnine von se sca tete scien eee 241 
delicate, hanging out .......22..... 220 
gloss finish, to restore ............. 244 
PPODINES clotcrcnc scaseaiciceisierente oaiceve eaters 230 
DAD, FaIsine the. o3.scesccenscccenny 174 
TONOVACING i Leweeresles sinrineeldeloniceriteee 174 
NCOURINE, dtnimacaiccts cree ocieacctnensire 176 
Soap: Jellye for fscuees scwccieoersiness 217 
sulphur, to bleaghrtcs. cee alee 183 
WHRENIN@ iy caacsvs cousaras injeleid masala: deve 217 
DOSE TAD IGAC OAD BM iaisi0.sis'civie's ole rors vais oisrate 184 
PAGE: PEGLOCHINES FaGeincas sciee ss enema dca 43 
shawls, washing ......... seer aly | 
GUATUS OP VINE . sc ccrk se ke coke Wemain te 221 
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PREFACE 


Turis book is designed for the use of the home cook, who is inter- 
ested in the best way to do her work, and who strives to set an attrac- 
tive table as well as to practice economy. Although this compilation 
contains a number of recipes for what are termed “fancy dishes,”’ the 
greater part of its teaching deals with the plain food, which is served 
three times a day on the table of an everyday American family. It 
teaches every detail about how to make good bread, how to cook 
vegetables, fish, meat, eggs, cereals, and other wholesome foods in the 
most tempting way possible. It also teaches how to utilize all sorts 
of left-overs—daintily and economically. I believe that every woman 
should know how to cook, whether she is compelled to use that 
knowledge or not. The knowing how is not unlike being able to 
swim: you may spend nearly all your life upon dry land, then sud- 
denly comes a crucial moment when swimming means life or death. 
In the career of nearly every housekeeper there comes at some time a 
crucial moment, when the knowledge of cookery means life or death, 
for a steady course of unwholesome, badly cooked food is certainly 
death. Cookery may seem to the novice at first distasteful and hard 
work, but when one begins to master the principles it is an art that 
grows in interest. ‘To-day instead of looking upon domestic tasks as 
menial labor, the woman of sense and dignity sees in a thorough and 
scientific mastery of such labor a step toward the higher education. 


IsaBeEL GORDON CuRTIS. 


INTRODUCTION 


WueEn the query was recently put to Isabel Gordon Curtis, “ Where 
and how did you learn to cook?” she went back to the days of her 
childhood, which-were spent in Scotland. 

“Tf I was eager for one thing,” she confesses, “it was to get into 
the kitchen on baking days. Baking day in a Scottish kitchen is 
very different from that in America. No yeast-raised bread is made, 
no cakes, cookies, pies, or doughnuts. Twice a week a Scotch 
housewife piles a tray full of crisp oatcakes. ‘They are baked on a 
griddle, then dried on a little hanging shelf in front of a red peat fire. 
There is a batch of puffy scones, also griddle-baked, but no sweet 
stuff. The stoves are long ranges built into the wall; they never fire 
up enough to bake anything that needs more heat than a milk pud- 
ding. ‘Then Scotch women do not know the secret of bread-making, 
for ‘loaf-bread,’ as it is called, comes from the bakeshops. For me 
there was no fascination of watching bread rise or the mysterious 
process of kneading. Only I loved to roll out my own little oatcakes 
and scones and bake the tiny batch on the edge of the griddle—that 
was if the cook was good-natured enough to let me hang around. 
When I read American stories, which told of baking days in a farm- 
house kitchen, and luscious things coming from a brick oven, I longed 
to be in the thick of it, not so much to eat as to cook. 

“T tried to make American bread—just once. Some Canadian 
cousins visited us and I listened eagerly to their description of baking 
pie, bread, and cake. ‘The housewife of the party was a fine cook, 
and while she described the processes of bread-making I took it all in. 
My mother left with them for a few days of sight-seeing, and in her 
absence I determined to make bread. I took two shillings from my 
bank and at the bakeshop bought ten pounds of flour and a cup of 
yeast, “barm’ as it is called in Scotland. I rose very early next 
morning, and mixed the dough, kneading it till my arms ached; then 
1 laid it into round pans. If the rising process had been described I 
missed it. ‘I'he pans were popped straight into an oven as hot as I 
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could make it. ‘The loaves baked and baked and baked, while 1 
stood right by the stove keeping it at a roaring heat. They never 
rose as I supposed bread ought to do and my hopes fell. Hours later 
I took the loaves from the oven; they were heavy and dark, with a 
crust you could not have broken with an axe. They looked like 
curling stones more than anything I can think of. The perplexing 
question was where to put them, for I wanted nobody to know of 
my failure. If I had buried them in the garden they might be dug 
up. Our wash house in the yard had a queer little attic which nobody 
entered, because the only entrance it had was a hole opening from 
the wide chimney. I climbed on the rough cobble stones of the wall 
and rolled my loaves into the dimmest recess of the attic. Years 
after, when I had utterly forgotten them, the wash house was de- 
molished by a windstorm and among the débris were found my 
loaves. ‘They were a curiosity to the neighbors, for I never told my 
secret. One old man declared they were meteorites, and his theory 
was looked upon as a possibility. 

“In these days there were no cooking schools in Scotland, though 
in school we studied a text-book on domestic economy, only of what 
use was a text-book without practise? My mother sent me into a 
caterer’s kitchen where many girls were taught something of cookery. 
There I learned how to make shortbread, the famous hot mutton pies 
of Scotland, gingerbread, pound cake, sponge cake, and Bath buns. 
We did not make bread; that was a bakery product. I had lessons, 
though, on how to turn out a magnificently upholstered christening or 
wedding cake, which shows what an impracticable course it was. 

“A few years later we sailed for America. From a friendship made 
in this new country, I look back on the beginning of an ideal and also 
the beginning of a definite ambition. My ideal was one of the most 
gracious, accomplished, and capable women I have ever known. As 
I came to know her well, I realized that a woman may occupy the 
highest social position with charming dignity and lose none of that 
dignity by being a thoroughly capable housewife. She could cook, 
sew, or even do the work in her own kitchen, when necessity de- 
manded it, with a perfection that is seldom found in hired help. 
From this woman I had my first lessons in housewifery; she taught 
me not only how to do work of all sorts as well as it can be done, but 
that it was work every woman ought to know how to do and she 
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should be proud of that knowledge. Twenty years later, when a 
dedication was required for the first book I wrote on housekeeping, 
T gave it to the woman who at just the crucial point in my life in- 
stilled a belief that there is no higher accomplishment than to know 
how to live well, yet economically, making a home healthful, attract- 
ive, and happy. 

“Years after, when I drifted into newspaper work and edited the 
woman’s department of a farm paper as well as that of a city weekly, 
I found the knowledge I had gained of housewifery no small value. 
Later I married, and that knowledge was put to practical use. I 
began then to make domestic economy a regular study, for each day 
there came a new problem that demanded something more than 
the information in cook books. Experience and experiment prove 
- valuable teachers. 

“Ten years ago, I was called to the editorial staff of Good House- 
keeping. ‘That required even more extended study; a course in a 
cooking school and constant reading. No wider experience can be 
gained than in answering the questions that come from housekeepers 
to a home magazine. In learning how to solve problems for other 
people, you absorb a multiplicity of knowledge that cannot be 
achieved in one home. The cookery of America is cosmopolitan, its 
housewifery is conducted after the customs of many nations, and the 
woman who answers questions on a magazine cannot help but learn 
much that is not found in books. Following Good Housekeeping 
came similar work on Collier’s Weekly, the Delineator, then on Success 
Magazine. One thing I am learning from it is, that as wide as our 
continent is interest in the betterment of homes, in the moral influence 
of wholesome, well-cooked food, in simpler living, and in household 
economy. It means a steady development of the American woman 
toward the highest ideals of housewifery.”’ 
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CHAPTER I 


BEVERAGES 


Wen we speak of beverages, it 
includes such daily drinks as_ tea, 
coffee, and cocoa, also the delicious 
fruit punches, which are easy to 
make and, in hot weather, as cooling 
to the blood as they .are palatable. 
In preparing all hot beverages, fresh- 
ly boiled water is a necessity, for 
after water has boiled five minutes it 


loses a sort of sparkle that makes all 
the difference between a poor cup of 
tea and one that is stimulating and 
fragrant. As to coffee, there are va- 
rious methods of making it, but in 
boiled coffee, which is the common, 
everyday way of making it, we have 
probably the quickest and most 
economical method. To have coffee 
at its best, the water and coffee 
should be carefully measured, care- 
fully watched and timed in the cook- 
ing, and the coffeepot kept scrupu- 
lously clean. Don’t buy poor, cheap 
tea and coffee; it is simply impossi- 


ble to make them fit to drink; better 
a small quantity of decent quality. 

The majority of fruit punches, as 
a rule, have one base—a sirup of 
equal quantities of water and sug- 
ar. This is a much better way to 
prepare such drinks than by melting 
sugar, which can only be half dis- 
solved in cold water. After the 
sirup for such a beverage is pre- 
pared, its flavoring is limited only 
by the variety of fruit on hand. The 
ever-handy lemon gives it necessary 
tartness, and to add to the delicious- 
ness anything may be added, even a 
left-over of sirup from canned fruit 
or a cup of cold tea. 


French Coffee. 


1 cupful finely ground coffee, 
6 cupfuls boiling water. 


There are a number of pots on the 
market for making French coffee; 
any of them are suitable, provided 
they contain a fine strainer, which 
holds the coffee and prevents the 
rounds from getting into the infu- 
sion. To make coffee ia this fashion, 
put the coffee into the strainer, 
which is generally set into the mouth 
of the pot; place the pot on the stove 
and slowly pour the water over the 
grounds, allowing it to filter through. 
If you wish to have the coffee 
stronger, pour out the infusion and 
pour it a second time over the 
grounds, but do not allow it to cool. 


Boiled Coffee. 
4 heaping tablespoonfuls gine 
coffee, 
1 quart freshly boiling ites, 
4 white of egg. 
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Mix the white of egg with 3 table- 
spoonfuls cold water, beating with a 
fork; add the coffee and stir till wet. 
Scald coffeepot, put in prepared cof- 
fee, pour in boiling water, cover the 
spout, and boil five minutes. Pour 
in quickly 4 cupful cold water; 
stand three minutes to settle. Strain 
into a hot pot or have strainer on 
table. 


Tea. 

Water for tea should be used when 
it has just reached the boiling point. 
Teas are of differing strengths, but a 
safe rule is 1 teaspoonful dry tea to 
4 pint boiling water. Scald the pot, 
put in dry tea, and cover one min- 
ute. Add boiling water and cover 
closely. Let stand three to six min- 
utes and strain off into another hot 
pot. A wadded cozy keeps the tea 
hot for a long time. 


Cocoa. 

In a tablespoonful of boiling wa- 
ter dissolve a small teaspoonful of 
Runkel’s cocoa powder, then add a 
cupful of boiling milk, and boil to- 
gether for five minutes, stirring con- 
tinually. When served, sweeten to 
tastes This iss stor, one ecups. ior 
larger quantities, follow the same 
proportions. Use only earthen or 
porcelain vessels, as tin spoils the 
flavor of cocoa. 


Afternoon Chocolate. 
1 quart milk, 
3 squares Runkel’s chocolate, 
3 tablespoonfuls boiling water, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar. 


Put the chocolate in a double boil- 
er. When it melts, add the sugar 
and stir thoroughly till both are 
dissolved. Add the boiling water 
and beat it smooth, then pour over 
it the scalded milk. With an egg 
beater, whip the beverage till it 
foams, keeping it over the fire. Serve 
from a chocolate pot, sweetening to 
taste and putting into each cupful a 
tablespoonful of whipped cream. If 
you desire the chocolate delicately 
thickened, add 4. tablespoonful corn- 


starch dissolved in cold milk during 
the cooking process. 


Piazza Punch. ~ 
Juice 2 lemons, 
Juice 1 orange, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 cupfuls grape juice, 
2 cupfuls water. 


Mix together the juice of the 
lemons and orange, add sugar, grape 
juice, and water. Place a_ small 
cake of ice in the bottom of a punch 
bowl or in a tall glass pitcher and 
pour in the liquid. 


Lime Punch. 
4 cupful lime juice, 
24 cupfuls sugar sirup, 
2 cupfuls pineapple juice, 
$ cupful orange. 

Mix together the lime juice and 
sirup; then add the pineapple juice 
and orange. When ready to serve, 
put in glasses half filled with 
crushed ice and add a few Mara- 
schino cherries. 


Pineapple Punch. 

1 cupful grated pineapple, 
2 cupfuls water, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupful fresh-made tea, 
Juice 3 oranges, 

Juice 3 lemons, 

1 cupful grape juice, 

24 quarts water. 


Put the pineapple and 2 cupfuls 
water to boil for fifteen minutes. 
Strain through cheese cloth, pressing 
out all the juice. Add 1 pint of 
water to the sugar, which has been 
boiled ten minutes, then add the tea, 
juice of the oranges’ and lemons, 
grape juice, and the balance of the 
water. Put in a punch bowl with a 
large lump of ice. Serve perfectly 
chilled in sherbet glasses. 


Fruit Punch. 
Juice 6 lemons, 
2 cupfuls water, 
1 pound sugar, 
Chopped rind 1 lemon, 
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2 bananas, 

1 grated pineapple, 

4 bottle Maraschino cherries and 
their liquor, 

2 quarts Apollinaris. 


Put the water, sugar, and rind of 
lemon on to boil; boil five minutes, 
strain, and while hot slice into it 
the bananas, pineapple, cherries and 
their liquor. When ready to serve, 
put in the center of punch bowl a 
square block of ice; pour over it the 
Apollinaris; add to the fruit the 
juice of the lemons and put it all 
into the bowl. 


Mulled Cider. 


1 quart cider, 
1 teaspoonful whole allspice, 
4 teaspoonful cassia buds, 


3 eggs. 


Put the cider with the spices in it 
in a saucepan and boil three minutes. 
Pour it carefully over the eggs, which 
habe been beaten thoroughly, and 
serve hot. 


Raspberry and Currant Punch. 


A pleasant drink is made of rasp- 
berries and currants—a pint of the 
former to a quart of the latter. 
Bruise the fruit in a preserving ket- 
tle with a potato masher and pour 
over it 2 quarts cold water. Put the 
kettle over a moderate fire, where it 
will heat gradually. After it begins 
to boil, remove the kettle from the 
fire; pour the contents into a jelly 
bag and let it drain through the bag 
into a large bowl. When it is clear 
and cool, ice and sweeten it and 
serve in little glasses. 


Tea Punch. 
1 quart boiling water, 
4 tablespoonfuls tea, 
1 cupful granulated sugar, 
Juice 4 lemons, 
4 pint Apollinaris. 


Pour the boiling water over the 
tea; cover and leave for five minutes; 
strain off and cool. Half fill the 
punch bowl with cracked ice, add 


the sugar and strained juice’ of the 
lemons. Pour the tea over these, and, 
as it goes to table, add the Apol- 
linaris. Strew a handful of mint 
sprays on the surface and serve at 
once. 


Cocoa Nibs or “Shells.” 


Wet 2 ounces cocoa shells with a 
little cold water and stir into them 
a quart of boiling water. Boil stead- 
ily for an hour and a half; strain, 
stir in a quart of fresh milk, bring 
almost to the scalding point, and 
serve. Sweeten in the cups. 


Raspberry Vinegar. 


Mash the berries and, when re- 
duced to a pulp, add enough vine- 
gar to cover them. Set close by the 
stove for twelve hours, stirring of- 
ten. Strain and press; add as many 
raspberries (mashed) to the vinegar 
as before; cover and leave in the 
hot sun for six hours. Now strain, 
and measure the juice; add half as 
much water as you have juice, and 
stir into this 5 pounds granulated sug- 
ar for every 3 pints of liquid. Bring 
slowly to a boil, let it boil up once, 
and strain. Bottle, cork, and seal._— 
Marion Hartanp. 


Ginger Beer. 


6 ounces bruised ginger, 
6 quarts water, 

5 pounds loaf sugar, 

1 gill lemon juice, 

4 pound honey, 

17 quarts cold water, 


1 egg, 
2 teaspoonfuls essence lemon. 


Boil the ginger and water for half 
an hour; then add the sugar, lemon 
juice, honey, the balance of the wa- 
ter, and strain through a cloth, 
When cold, put in the egg and es- 
sence of lemon. After standing 
three or four days it may be bottled. 


“Ginger Pop. 


2 gallons lukewarm water, 
2 pounds white sugar, 
2 lemons, 
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1 tablespoonful cream of tartar, 

1 cupful yeast, 

2 ounces white ginger 
bruised and boiled. 


Pour this mixture into a stone jar 
and stand in a warm place for twen- 
ty-four hours; then bottle. The next 
day it will be ready to “pop.”— 
Marion Harranp. 


root, 


Cream Soda. 


1 pound loaf sugar, 

2 cupfuls rich cream, 

1 quart water, 

1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s Mex- 
ican vanilla, 

4 ounce tartaric acid. 


Mix the ingredients and _ bring 
slowly to a boil; then put in jars. 
Use a tablespoonful of this and a 
third of a teaspoonful of soda to a 
glass of iced water. 


Portable Lemonade. 


Rasp the rind of a large and not 
too-ripe lemon on 4 pound loaf sug- 
ar, reduce it to powder, and mix 
with the strained juice of the fruit. 
Stir well together, and when thor- 
oughly mixed, press tightly into a 
small jar, cork, and tie over with 
waxed paper. When required for 
use, dissolve a tablespoonful of the 
paste in a glass of water with a 
lump of ice. This paste will keep 
good for months. If too sweet, a 
slight amount of citric acid will give 
it the necessary sharpness. 


Egg Lemonade. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 
3 cupfuls water, 
Grated rind 1 lemon, 
Juice 3 lemons, 


1 egg, 


1 bottle effervescent water. 

Boil together the sugar and water 
for ten minutes; add the grated rind 
and juice of the lemons. Allow this 
to cool, and at time of serving add 
the egg, beaten until very light and 
creamy, and the effervescent water, 
poured from some height in order 


that the mixture may foam. Serve 


with cracked ice in glasses. 


Chocolate Cream Nectar. 


4 tablespoonfuls hot coffee, 

2 squares Runkel’s chocolate, 

14 cupfuls sugar, . 

3 cupfuls water, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can vanilla. 

Whipped cream. 


Melt the chocolate in the hot cof- 
fee; add the sugar and water; boil 
clear and strain. ‘There should be 
1 quart of the liquid. When cold, 
add the vanilla, then pour it into 
glasses in which you have placed 1 
tablespoonful whipped cream and a 
little shaved ice. Stir before drink- 
ing. This is good hot, if a portion 
of milk is added to the chocolate 
sirup, and the whipped cream placed 
on top. 


Iced Coffee with Orange Flavor. 


1 quart strong coffee, 
2 cupfuls sugar. 


Boil the ingredients ten minutes. 
Allow this to cool and add to each 
cup or glass 1 tablespoonful orange 
sirup and the same amount of cream 
partially whipped. The orange sirup 
may be obtained at a drug store or 
made by allowing cut oranges to 
stand in sugar and straining off the 
juice. 


Black-Currant Cup. 

To 1 quart weak green tea add } 
pint black-currant juice; sweeten to 
taste and chill thoroughly before 
serving. 


Ching Ching. 

Fill a glass two thirds full of 
shaved ice; add 3 or 4 lumps of sug- 
ar, the juice of a large orange, and 
a few drops of essence of cloves or 
peppermint. 


Fruit Cup. 


Juice 4 lemon, 
1 teaspoonful lime juice, 


en oe ae 
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1 teaspoonful pineapple juice, 
4 ounces sugar, 
2 ounces shaved ice. 


Fill up the glass with rich milk, 
shake until foamy, and drink at 
once. 


Pineapple Lemonade. 
1 pineapple, 
Juice 4 lemons, 
1 pound sugar, 
1 pint water. 


Pare, eye, and grate the pineapple; 
add the strained juice of the lemons 
and a sirup made by boiling together 
for four minutes the sugar and 
water. When cold, add 1 quart 
water; strain and ice. 


Fruit Beverage. 
12 lemons, 
2% pounds sugar, 
1 quart ripe raspberries, 
1 pineapple. 


Peel the lemons very thin; squeeze 
the juice over the peel and let stand 
two hours; then add 1 pound sugar; 
mash the raspberries with 4 pound 
sugar, strain the lemon juice and 
mash the raspberries through a 
coarse sieve, then the pineapple, and 
mix all together, adding 3 quarts 
cold water. Stir until the sugar is 
dissolved; strain, and serve with a 
little of the fruit in each glass. 


Picnic Lemonade. 


1 quart water, 

9 figs, 

Peel and juice of 2 lemons, 
1 tablespoonful honey. 


Put the water into a stewpan to 
boil; add the figs cut in two; let the 
water and figs boil a quarter of an 
hour; add the lemon peel cut in thin 
slices; boil ten minutes longer; pour 
into a jug; cover closely with paper 
until cold; pass through a sieve and 
add the honey and lemon juice. Sug- 
ar can be used in place of honey. 


Russian Tea. 


4 teaspoonfuls tea, 

1 quart boiling water, 
1 teaspoonful sugar, 
4 slice lemon, 

1 Maraschino cherry. 


Pour the boiling water over the 
tea, and allow it to stand for five 
minutes. Into each cup put the 
lemon, cherry, and sugar, and pour 
the tea over them. 


Raspberry Shrub. 


For every cupful raspberry juice 
take 4 cupful white-wine vinegar and 
2 cupfuls sugar. Put the fruit juice, 
sugar, and vinegar over the fire, stir 
until the sugar dissolves and boil to 
a thick sirup; strain and bottle. All 
fruit juices are used in the same 
manner. When served, allow 4+ cup- 
ful sirup to 2 cupful ice water. 


Elderblossom Wine. 


1 quart elderberry blossoms, 
9 pounds sugar, 
1 yeast cake, x 
3 gallons water, 

3 

4 


pounds raisins, 
4 cupful lemon juice. 


The blossoms should be _ picked 
carefully from the stems and the 
quart measure packed full. Put the 
sugar and water together over the 
fire, stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
then let it boil without stirring. Boil 
five minutes, skim, and add the blos- 
soms. As soon as the blossoms are 
stirred in, take from the fire and 
cool. When lukewarm, add the dis- 
solved yeast and lemon juice. Put in 
an earthen jar for six days, stirring 
thoroughly three times daily. The 
blossoms must be stirred from the 
bottom of the jar each time. On the 
seventh day strain through a cloth 
and add the raisins, seeded. Put in 
glass preserve jars and cover tightly. 
Do not bottle until January. 


Mint Fizzle. 

Cut the rind of 1 lemon thin, then 
into small strips. Squeeze juice of 4 
lemon in each glass; add 1 teaspoon- 
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ful sugar; stir until dissolved; fill 
half up with shaved ice; pour in half 
ginger pop and half grape juice; 
place 3 sprigs of mint and 2 pieces 
of peel in each glass and serve with 
straws. 


Red-Currant Punch. 


Boil for five minutes 1 cupful sugar 
and 3 quarts water. Remove from 
the fire, and, while the sirup is still 
hot, dissolve in it 1 pint red-currant 
jelly. Add 3 lemons and 3 oranges, 
sliced thin. Set on ice until chilled 
and serve in glasses partly filled with 
crushed ice. 


Tutti-Frutti Punch. 


2 quarts water, 

1 pound sugar, 

Grated rind 2 lemons, 

Grated rind 4 oranges, 

Juice from the lemons 
oranges, 

24 Malaga grapes, 

2 slices tangerine oranges, 

4 slices pineapple, 

1 banana, 

1 pint Maraschino cherries. 


and 


The special characteristic of the 
above recipe is found in the Mara- 
schino cherries, which give a pecul- 
iar zest to the punch. Boil five min- 
utes 1 quart of the water and sugar; 
add the grated rinds of the lemons 
and oranges and continue boiling for 
ten minutes longer. Strain the sirup 
through cheese cloth and add 1 quart 
cold water. Extract the juice from 
the lemons and oranges, strain, and 
mix with the grapes, cut in half and 
seeded, oranges, pineapple, sliced 


banana, and the Maraschino cherries . 


with their liquor, the cherries being 
halved. Serve from a punch bowl in 
which a cube of ice has been placed. 


Sparkling Lemonade. 


36 lemons, 

3 pounds granulated sugar, 
6 oranges, 

1 pineapple, 

1 box strawberries, 

4 quarts carbonic water. 


Squeeze the juice from the lemons 
and remove the pips. Put it into 
the punch bowl with the sugar and 
stir until dissolved. Slice the oranges, 
shred the pineapple, hull and 
wash the berries; then add them all 
to the lemon juice. Put a large 
cube of ice in the punch bowl. Just 
before serving, add the carbonic wa- 
ter, which has previously been 
chilled. 


Cider Eggnog. 

To each quart of cider allow 4 eggs. 
Beat the yolks until they assume the 
consistency of cream. Beat the whites 
to a stiff froth. Stir together the 
cider and beaten yolks and sweeten 
to taste. Stir in half the beaten 
whites and season slightly with 
grated nutmeg. Stand on ice until 
cold. Serve in punch glasses with a 
teaspoonful of the meringue on top 
of each glass. 


Mint Ale. 


Juice 5 lemons, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

4 dozen stalks and leaves of 
bruised mint, 


2 bottles ginger ale. 

Mix the lemons and sugar _ to- 
gether; when melted, place in a 
punch bowl with the bruised mint, 
and when the bowl has been half 
filled with cracked ice, add the gin- 
ger ale, 


Chocolate Sirup. 


To use in emergency for making 
cool drinks. 
2 ounces Runkel’s chocolate, 
2 cupfuls boiling water, 
2 pounds sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls 
Mexican vanilla. 


Put the chocolate in a double boil- 
er and let it mest gradually, stirring 
occasionally. Add the sugar and 
water. When thoroughly dissolved, 
strain and add the vanilla. Bottle 
and keep in a cool place until want- 
ed. A tablespoonful added to a 


Mcllhenny’s 
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glass of iced water or charged water 
makes a delicious cool drink in a mo- 
ment or two. Or pour a few spoon- 
fuls of it in a cocktail glass over 
shaved ice and cover with sweetened 
whipped cream for an afternoon-tea 
delicacy. With boiling water and 
whipped cream it makes a cupful of 
hot chocolate without a moment’s 
delay. 


Old Colonial Mint Cup. 


1 bunch fresh mint, 

6 oranges, 

2 lemons, 

% ounce pulverized gum arabic, 
-4 cupful cold water, 

1 cupful sugar, 

Whites of 2 eggs. 


Steep mint in sufficient hot water 
to extract the flavor, adding the 
juice of the oranges and lemons. 
Dissolve over hot water the gum 
arabic, soaked in cold water for 
twenty minutes, add the sugar and 
cook until it spins a thread; pour 
this boiling hot upon the stiffly beat- 
en whites of eggs, beating until cold 
and smooth. Stir in the strained 
mint flavoring and fruit juice. Di- 


lute to the required strength with 
carbonated water and serve in tum- 
blers containing finely cracked ice, 
garnishing each portion with lemon 
peel and sprigs of mint, 


Lemonade. 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart water, 
§ cupful lemon juice. 


Boil the sugar and water fifteen 
minutes, then add the fruit juice. 
Cool and, if too strong, add a piece 
of ice to dilute it. 


Ginger Punch. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

2 quarts water, 

1 pound Canton ginger, 
1 cupful orange juice, 
1 cupful lemon juice. 


Pour the water over the sugar and 
add the ginger, which has been cut 
coarsely in a meat chopper. Boil for 
twenty minutes, add the fruit juice, 
and strain. Allow it to cool, then 
pour over a piece of ice in a punch 
bowl. 


CHAPTER II 


BREAD 


First in every household is de- 
manded good bread. Not hit-and- 
miss bread—fair at one baking, poor 
at another—but a sweet, wholesome, 
nutty-flavored loaf, beautiful chest- 
nut brown all over, and so perfectly 
baked as to be palatable when ten 
days old. 

The very best flour is the cheapest; 
it makes the finest bread, it contains 
the largest amount of nutrition, and 
it produces twice the quantity of 
wholesome bread that cheap flour 
does. In nearly every pantry you 
find two brands of flour; usually we 
call them bread flour and _ pastry 
flour. It is possible to make fair 
pastry and good cake from bread 
flour, but it is hard to make good 
bread from pastry flour. You can 
apply three tests to flour to discover 
whether it will make good bread; 
first, it should be of a creamy color; 
second, it will cake slightly when 
gathered up into the hand, falling 
apart in a gritty sort of way when 
the fingers are released; third, its 
wetting capacity is very different 
from poor flour, one quart of first- 
class bread flour absorbing about 
one and a half cupfuls of water. Be- 
fore purchasing a barrel, or even a 
half-barrel, of flour, buy a bagful, try 
one sort after another, use the same 
yeast, and the same care with the 
mixing, raising, and baking. Pres- 
ently you will discover with what 
flour you have the best success; then 
stick to that brand. As for yeast; 
none is better than compressed 
yeast, which can be found fresh 
every day even in the smallest vil- 
lage. If it has been kept too long, 
it will begin to show dark streaks, 
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have a strong odor, and it will not 
break clean. Let us stop for a min- 
ute to study the properties of yeast 
and its action when mixed with flour 
and liquid, then it will be much 
easier to understand what is happen- 
ing during the process of bread mak- 
ing. If you could look at a drop of 
yeast under a microscope, you would 
see a mass of tiny, rounded cells. 
You can imagine how tiny they are 
when I tell you there are fifty billion 
cells in a two-cent yeast cake. 

Each cell is a minute sac filled 
with watery matter, and while you 
watch, -you may see new cells bud- 
ding out of the old ones. Yeast is 
the same fungus which finds its way 
into cans of fruit that have not been 
hermetically sealed, and into maple 
sirup or any sweet liquid which is 
not properly protected from the air. 
Then, given a warm _ temperature 
and sugar for the creation of oxygen, 
it begins to work, as every housewife \ 
knows to her sorrow. The same 
working process is what we invite 
when we set bread with yeast. It will 
not begin its work until it has been 
given sugar, heat, and moisture. It 
thrives best at 78°; you can make 
it work more quickly by raising the 
temperature, but when it reaches 
130° it is blighted, just as a plant 
dies in an overheated room. Now 
you. know what happens when you 
set your bread near a hot stove or 
register—the “ yeast has been killed.” 
It is almost impossible, however, to 
kill yeast with cold. I have thawed 
it very gradually more than once and 
made excellent bread from it. You 
know how slowly bread rises after 
it has been chilled by a cold night. 
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Still it will rise, for the growth of the 
yeast was simply brought to a stand- 
still. 

In chemistry a name which means 
sugar fungus has been given to yeast. 
It needs, you remember, air as well 
as moisture to make it grow, and 
when sugar is at hand, it will supply 
itself with some of the oxygen con- 
tained in it. Oxygen is what is 
required to raise every dough or 
batter; so frequently bread recipes 
call for a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Sugar is not a necessity, however, be- 
cause yeast changes the starch in 
flour into sugar. It is needed only 
when the yeast is none too lively and 
requires a bit of help. Immediately 
when yeast goes into batter, which is 
the first step in bread making, a 
chemical change, which we call fer- 
mentation, begins to take place. We 
help the yeast to begin work by hard 
beating of the batter, then by knead- 
ing the dough, for both of these proc- 
esses tend not only to mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly, but also to 
inclose air; the longer the beating and 
kneading the more air is inclosed, and 
the spongier becomes your bread. 

The first step in bread making, as 
in cookery, is to get together every- 
thing necessary in utensils and ma- 
terials. The utensils we need are a 
bread pan with a close-fitting, ven- 
tilated cover, a measuring cup, a 
wire spoon for beating the batter, a 
slitted wooden spoon to stir with, 
and a molding cloth. The molding 
cloth is a square yard of heavy duck 
or sail cloth; it is much superior to 
the smooth surface of a wooden 
molding board, because considerable 
flour can be sifted into the rough 
surface of the fabric. It holds the 
flour and there is no sticking of soft 
dough. As the flour works into the 
dough, sift in more, rubbing it into 
the cloth with your hand. When you 
have finished work, shake it, fold the 
cloth, and lay it away until needed 
again. It can be used a number of 
times before being washed; when it 
has to go to the laundry, soak it for 
an hour in cold water, and rinse sey- 


eral times before putting in the 
suds; hot water would turn the flour 
into dough; then it would be no easy 
task to get it clean. 

Sift into a pan four or five quarts 
of flour, and set it either over the 
register or in a moderate oven to 
warm, unless you are working in 
midsummer. Cold flour will always 
retard the raising of bread. Sceald 
one pint of milk and pour it into the 
bread pan over two teaspoonfuls of 
salt. Add a pint of cold water, then 
one yeast cake dissolved in half a 
cupful of lukewarm water. To this 
liquid add seven or eight cupfuls of 
warm flour, and beat the batter thor- 
oughly with a wire spoon. Do not 
stop beating until the batter is a 
mass of bubbles. Then take the slit- 
ted spoon and begin adding more 
flour till you have a soft dough. 
When it becomes too stiff to stir, 
dust plenty of flour into the molding 
cloth, rubbing it into the fabric till 
it will hold no more. Gather the 
dough into a ball and drop it on the 
cloth. Now begin to knead, folding 
the edge of the dough farthest from 
you toward the center, pressing it 
away with the palms, gently yet 
quickly. The process of kneading has 
more to do with good bread than 
almost anything else. In a cooking 
school I have seen pieces of the same 
dough, raised in the same tempera- 
ture, baked in the same oven, yield 
two entirely different qualities of 
bread. One loaf was molded by an 
energetic, strong-muscled girl whose 
kneading was so strenuous that all the 
life had been banged out of it. The 
other loaf was kneaded by a girl 
whose every movement was grace; 
she used her hands deftly, lightly, 
and briskly. Her bread was as fine 
as bread could be made, a spongy, 
delicious, well-shaped loaf. So re- 
member that it is not brute force 
that tells in kneading; it is steady, 
light, springy, dexterous movements, 
which distribute the yeast plant 
evenly through the dough and inclose 
all the air it is possible to get. As 
you work you can see how the air is 
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doing its duty, for the dough be- 
comes full of little bubbles and blis- 
ters. When it is smooth as satin, 
elastic, does not stick, and is so 
spongy that it rises quickly after 
denting it with your finger, it is 
ready to set to rise. Wash the bread 
pan and grease it well, even inside 
the lid; this makes the dough slip 
out clean after the next raising. Put 
on the cover and set the pan in a 
warm place. When it has doubled in 
bulk, drop it again on the floured 
molding cloth, and shape into loaves. 

As soon as the dough has doubled 
in bulk, turn it out on a slightly 
floured molding cloth and knead into 
loaves. This second kneading is a 
slight one, only enough to prepare it 
for the pans and get rid of any large 
air bubbles which, if left in, would 
mean holes in the bread. Have the 
pans greased, using a butter brush 
which penetrates to every corner. 
Always make small loaves; generally 
the right size can be guessed at by 
having each pan half full of dough, 
I like bread baked in the French or 
round bread pans. The crust of it is 
exceedingly good, the loaf cuts into 
neat slices, not a bit of the bread be- 
ing wasted, and it bakes to a nicety 
without any danger of burning. In 
rectangular pans the dough in the 
corner does not have room to fully 
expand. When large brick-shaped 
loaves are made, it is almost impossi- 
ble to bake them to the heart unless 
the crust gets very thick and hard. If 
heat does not penetrate to the center 
of a loaf, yeast may remain alive, and 
when it ferments in the stomach 
there is good cause for serious in- 
digestion. 

After the bread is in the pans we 
have to find a place for it to rise. 
In the summer I set it in the win- 
dow, which, of course, is closed, for 
a draught on rising bread hurts it. 
During the winter the bread goes on 
a shelf close to the kitchen chimney, 
behind the stove. The shelf is coy- 
ered with white oilcloth and just 
wide enough for four pans. When 
set to rise, the loaves are covered 


with cloths made from old _ table 
linen, These are kept laundered and 
never used except on baking days. 
A question I’ am often asked is: 
“How do you know when bread is 
raised enough to be put in the 
oven?” This is one of the most im- 
portant points about bread making. 
I might tell you to let it rise for an 
hour, only time depends so much 
upon temperature. I might suggest 
that it be allowed to become doubled 
in bulk, but even that is not a sure 
test. The only one I ever use is to 
keep “hefting” it, as a New Eng- 
land cook would say. The loaf will 
keep on for an hour or so being of 
quite good weight, then all of a sud- 
den it feels light. Pop it in a hot 
oven. Strange as it may seem, a row 
of pans filled with bread at the same 
time, which have stood in the same 
temperature, will seldom “heft” 
light at the same minute. I have 
seen half an hour of difference be- 
tween the time three or four pans 
were ready to go in the oven. 
Nearly every cookbook gives a dif- 
ferent test for the proper heat of the 
oven. It ought to register 360°, but 
as few cooks use a thermometer, you 
may go by this test: Sprinkle a tea- 
spoonful of flour on the oven bot- 
tom, and if it browns in five minutes 
the oven is just right for the bread. 
If it grows chestnut brown in that 
time, cool the oven or your bread will 
crust too quickly. When the loaves 
are in, watch them; if you see one 
throwing up an awkward ridge or 
hump anywhere, you may know that 
corner of the oven is too hot and the 
bread is rising faster than it ought 
to do. Do not let one loaf touch 
another; the dough will run together 
if they do. Then when they are 
pulled apart, there is not only an 
unsightly loaf, but a heavy streak in 
the bread. If the oven is just right, 
it will begin to brown in fifteen min- 
utes; it will not rise farther. Then 
cool the oven slightly; if you are us- 
ing a gas stove, turn out one of the 
burners, and let the baking go on 
moderately till the bread has been in 
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for an hour, Take out the well- 
browned loaves, turn them imme- 
diately out of the pans, brush over 
the crust with a buttered brush, and 
set them to cool on a wire stand. If 
loaves are set flat, the bottom will 
become moist; if they are wrapped 
in a cloth, there is a soft, steamy 
crust. In summer if the steam is not 
allowed to evaporate from bread, 
there is danger of it molding, so it 
must never be put away until per- 
fectly cool. The best place to store 
it is in a small, shelved closet of ja- 
panned ware, with a door that closes 
tight. This is a better and handier 
receptacle than the wooden tub or 
stone jar used in some households. 
Never keep bread in a cellar; it is a 
horribly unwholesome custom. 


Lirrte Notes Asovur Breap MAKING 


Some cooks prefer to set a sponge 
when making bread, allowing it to 
rise in the shape of a well-beaten 
batter before adding flour enough to 
do the kneading. “Sponging” makes 
a fine-grained bread, but it lengthens 
the time required for making, as two 
risings are needed after the sponge 
is light. 

Bread may be made from water 
alone instead of “half and half,” as 
milk and water bread is called. 
Water bread is tougher and sweeter 
and keeps better than that made 
from all milk. 

A good test of whether bread has 
been kneaded enough is to leave it 
on the board or molding cloth for a 
few minutes. When you take it up 
again, if it does not stick it is ready 
to put in the bread pan. 

If you want to make bread in a 
hurry, simply double the amount of 
yeast, that is, if you are using com- 
pressed yeast. It gives no yeasty 
flavor, although brewers’ and home- 
made yeast do leave a slight taste 
when more than the prescribed quan- 
tity is used. Shoula the oven be too 
hot,-set a pan of cold water in it for 
a few minutes, 


Don’t use potatoes or potato water 
in bread. The liquid in which pota- 
toes have been boiled contains a poi- 
sonous alkaloid and it tends to dark- 
en the bread as well as giving it a 


Cake on a Wire Cooler. 


peculiar flavor. Years ago, before 
milling had been brought to perfec- 
tion, there might have been reason 
for adding mashed potatoes to 
bread; now, with our fine flour, there 
is no necessity for it. 

The best way to care for a bread 
box is to wash it in hot water, then 
close it, and dry it on the cool end 
of a stove. This ought to be done 
between each baking to keep it fresh 
and sweet. 

Milk bread browns more quickly 
than water bread; so do not imag- 
ine because your loaf is a_ nice 
chestnut brown that it is baked. 
Give it time enough, which is from 
fifty to sixty minutes for brick loaves 
four inches thick. 

If you are detained from getting 
bread into the pans when it has risen 
sufficiently, take a knife and cut 
down the dough till you are ready to 
attend to it. This allows the gas to 
escape and there is no danger of 
souring if you cannot return to it for 
half an hour. 

It is best to have your fire in such 
condition that it will need no replen- 
ishing while bread baking is in prog- 
ress. 

Yeast may be kept perfectly fresh 
for at least a week or ten days by 
immersing the cake in cold water. 
The particles of yeast settle at the 
bottom and water acts as a seal 
from the air. Cover the glass in 
which yeast is dissolved and keep it 
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in a cellar or refrigerator. Occa- 
sionally pour off the water that cov- 
ers it and add fresh water. 

If you do not own a covered bread 
pan, raise the dough in a large, clean 
bowl or basin, only keep it well cov- 
ered with a towel. A paper tightly 
tied down is better still, for it pre- 
vents air from entering. 

When a recipe calls for one com- 
pressed yeast cake and nothing can 
be obtained but liquid yeast, use one 
cupful of it instead. 

If you don’t have a wire stand for 
cooling bread, simply turn up a cou- 
ple of bread tins and stand the 
loaves against their edges. The idea 
is to let the steam escape, so that 
your bread will neither be heavy nor 
moist. 

If you want to hurry bread slight- 
ly, add one tablespoonful of sugar to 
four quarts of flour. The yeast plant 
begins to grow quicker when there is 
sugar to feed on. When there is no 
sugar, the yeast has to change some 
of the starch to sugar, and, of 
course, this takes time. 

Pricking the top of a loaf with a 
fork before it is put in the oven 
tends to make it rise and bake 
evenly. 

Do not try setting bread over 
night either in midsummer or mid- 
winter. In cold weather bread is 
likely to be chilled, in summer it may 
sour. There is plenty of time to 
raise and bake bread in the daytime, 
when one can watch it and give the 
careful consideration it requires 
above any other cooking. 

If you live in a region where the 
water is very hard, boil it, and let 
it grow lukewarm before mixing 
with flour, for soft water is better 
than hard in the bread - making 
process. 

Flour is almost as sensitive to 
odors as is milk; therefore it should 
be kept in a perfectly clean, whole- 
some, dry place. Always raise the 
barrel off the floor, either on two 
strips of wood or on one of the handy 
little contrivances which will swing it 
out and in to a cupboard. Never 


use flour for anything without sift- 
ing it first—it may be perfectly free 
from any foreign substance and it 
may not. 


Water Bread. 


4 cupfuls boiling water, 

4 tablespoonfuls lard, 

1 tablespoonful sugar, 

14 teaspoonfuls salt, 

1 yeast cake dissolved in 4 cupful 
lukewarm water, 

3 quarts sifted flour. 


Put the lard, sugar, and salt in a 
bread raiser; pour on boiling water; 
when lukewarm, add dissolved yeast 
cake and 5 cupfuls flour; then stir 
until thoroughly mixed. Add _ re- 
maining flour, mix, and knead. Re- 
turn to bowl; let rise over night. 
In the morning cut down, knead, 
shape into loaves or biscuits, place in 


greased pans, having pans nearly 
half full. Cover, let raise again, and 
bake. 


Entire-Wheat Bread. 


4 cupfuls scalded milk, 

% cupful brown sugar, 

14 teaspoonfuls salt, 

1 yeast cake, 

9 cupfuls entire-wheat flour. 


Put sugar and salt in a bread 
raiser and pour the hot milk over 
them; when cool, add the flour and 
yeast cake, beat hard with a wooden 
spoon for five minutes, cover the pan 
and set in a warm place till the bat- 
ter doubles its bulk. Beat it down, 
turn into greased bread pans, haying 
each half full. Let the batter rise 
nearly to the top, then bake. 


Caraway Bread (German recipe). 


Follow the recipe for entire-wheat 
bread, substituting rye flour for en- 
tire-wheat flour and adding 2 table- 
spoonfuls sugar. Make the bread 
as directed at the first kneading, 
working in a tablespoonful of cara- 
way seeds. Shape into loaves, raise, 
and bake. 
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Graham Bread. 


1 quart Graham flour, 
1 quart white flour, 

1 yeast cake, 

14 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 cupful brown sugar, 
1 quart milk. 


Seald the milk and pour it over the 
sugar and salt; when lukewarm, stir 
in the flour and the yeast, which has 
been dissolved in warm water. Beat 
hard and let it rise in the pan till 
spongy. This is a dough which is 
not stiff enough to knead; it simply 
requires a thorough stirring and beat- 
ing. Put it into greased pans, raise, 
and wake in an oven which is hot at 
first, but cool during the later part 
of the baking process. This dough 
may be used to drop into greased 
gem pans and bake as mufiins. 


Rye Bread. 


quarts rye flour, 
quart wheat flour, 
yeast cake, 

pints warm water, 
teaspoonfuls salt, 
tablespoonfuls sugar. 


Sift the flour with the sugar and 
salt, stir in the warm water and dis- 
solved yeast. When thoroughly 
mixed, begin to work it with your 
hands; it will be sticky, but the 
dough must be kept very soft. When 
thoroughly beaten, pour it into well- 
buttered pans and set it in a warm 
place. Let it rise to twice its bulk 
and bake an hour in an oven which is 
a little slower than for white bread. 
Rub the crust over with butter to 
soften it as soon as it is taken from 
the oven. 
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Cornmeal Bread. 


2 cupfuls flour, 

3 cupful cornmeal, 
2 cupfuls milk, 

2 cupfuls water, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 yeast cake. 


Put the milk and water in a dou- 
ble boiler, and let it get scalding 


hot; then stir in the cornmeal and 
allow it to cook slowly for half an 
hour. Pour it into a bread raiser 
and when lukewarm add the salt and 
yeast. Gradually beat in the flour. 
Put on a cover and set in a warm 
place to raise. When it doubles its 
bulk, add more flour if necessary and 
work with a wooden spoon until it 
can be handled. Turn out on a 
floured baking board and knead thor- 
oughly. Mold into loaves, put into 
greased bread pans, and set it to 
rise in a warm place. When light 
bake in a moderate oven for three 
quarters of an hour. 


Squash Bread (German recipe). 


2 cupfuls squash, 

4 cupful sugar, 

3 cupfuls scalded milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 yeast cake, 

Flour enough to knead. 


Press the stewed squash through a 
potato ricer, stir it with the sugar, 
salt, and butter into the hot milk; 
when cool, pour in the dissolved 
yeast and as much flour as will make 
a dough that can be handled. Turn 
out on a baking board and knead for 
fifteen minutes. Return to the bread 
raiser and let it double its bulk. 
Knead again, shape into loaves, 
raise, and bake. 


Oatmeal Bread. 


4 cupful rolled oats, 

14 cupfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls boiling water, 
1 yeast cake, 

4 tablespoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
4 cupful molasses. 


Put the oatmeal into a_ bread 
raiser, pour the boiling water over 
and let stand until lukewarm; then 
add salt, butter, dissolved yeast 
cake, and molasses; stir in the flour, 
beat thoroughly, and set it to raise 
in buttered bread pans. When it has 
almost doubled its bulk, bake. 
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Nut Bread. 
1 cupful entire-wheat flour, 
1 cupful white flour, 
% cake yeast, 
1 cupful milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls brown sugar, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 pound shelled hickory nuts. 


‘Set a sponge of the wheat flour, 
white flour, yeast, and milk; when 
light, add sugar, salt, hickory nuts, 
and enough entire-wheat flour to 
make as stiff as can be stirred with 
spoon. Put in the pan, raise, and 
bake one hour. 


Rye and Indian Bread. 
2 cupfuls yellow cornmeal, 
4 cupful yeast, 
4 cupful molasses, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful soda, 
2 cupfuls rye meal. 


Put the cornmeal into a mixing 
bowl and scald with boiling water; 
after ten minutes mix to a soft bat- 
ter with cold water. When luke- 
warm, add the yeast, molasses, salt, 
soda, and 2 cupfuls rye meal. Beat 
thoroughly, cover with a pan, and set 
in a warm place to rise over night. 
When the surface cracks open, stir it 
down, then grease and flour a pan, 
turn in the dough, smooth over the 
top, and sprinkle evenly with flour 
to prevent crust from forming. Let 
it rise again until cracks appear, 
then bake it in a moderate oven from 
two to three hours, covering with a 
tin lid after the first hour. 


Fruit Bread. 
2 cupfuls sweet milk, 
2 cakes yeast, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
4 tablespoonfuls lard, 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
14 cupfuls fruit, cut fine, 
Flour. 


Seald milk and cool to lukewarm; 
strain in the yeast dissolved in one 
quarter cupful lukewarm water. 
Sift salt with three cupfuls of flour, 
beat vigorously into liquid, and let 


Cream the lard, butter, 
and sugar; dredge the fruit with 
flour and add to the sponge. Add 
sufficient flour to make a soft dough. 
Knead thoroughly and set to rise. 
When light, divide, form into loaves, 
put in bread pans, and when ready, 
bake in slightly cooler oven than is 
required for plain bread. For the 
fruit in this bread, use either raisins, 
currants, citron, dates, figs, or pru- 
nelles. 


sponge rise. 


Bread Made with Dry Yeast. 
2 quarts flour, 
24 cupfuls warm water, 
2 tablespoonfuls lard, 
1 yeast cake, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Sift the flour in the bread pan; 
break up the yeast cake and put in a 
quart bowl; then add a gill of water, 
and mash with a spoon until the 
yeast and water are well mixed. Beat 
in 1 gill of flour. Cover the bowl and 
set in a warm place for two hours. 
At the end of that time the batter 
should be a perfect sponge. Add to 
the sponge a pint of warm water, 
half the lard, also salt and sugar. 
Stir this mixture into the flour and 
mix with a spoon. Sprinkle the board 
with flour, turn out the dough, knead 
twenty minutes, using as little flour 
as possible. At the end of this time 
the ball of dough should be soft, 
smooth, and elastic. Place the dough 
in the bowl and rub the second 
spoonful of butter or lard over it. 
Cover with a towel, then a tin cover. 
Set the bowl in a warm place and 
let it raise over night. In the morn- 
ing the dough will have increased to 
three times its original volume and 
be a perfect sponge. Knead it in the 
bowl for five minutes—do not use 
flour—then shape into three small 
loaves. Put these in deep pans, and 
with a sharp knife cut lengthwise 
through the center of each loaf. Put 
the pans in a warm place and cover 
with a towel. Let the loaves rise to 
twice their size, then bake fifty min- 
utes, 
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Sweet-Potato Bread. 

1 cake yeast, 
cupful lukewarm water, 
cupful scalded milk, 
tablespoonful salt, 
cupful sugar, 
cupful sweet mashed potatoes, 
3 tablespoonfuls melted butter. 


ab Rpt beak a 


Dissolve the yeast in the lukewarm 
water, add the milk, salt, sugar, and 
potatoes (roasted, scraped from the 
skins, and worked to a cream with 
the melted butter), then allow to 
cool. Beat all together until light, 
then stir in with a wooden spoon 
enough flour to make a soft dough. 
Throw a cloth over the bread bowl 
and set in a warm place until well 
raised. Make into small loaves; let 
them rise for an hour and bake in a 
brisk oven. 


Salt-Rising Bread. 
2 cupfuls hot water, 
14 teaspoonfuls salt, 
1 pint lukewarm milk, 
Flour. 


Dissolve 4 teaspoonful salt in hot 
water, and beat in gradually enough 
flour to make a very soft dough. 
Beat for ten minutes, cover, and set 
in a warm place for eight hours. Stir 
the salt into the milk and add enough 
flour to make a stiff batter before 
working it into the raised dough; 
mix thoroughly, cover, and set again 
in a warm place to rise until very 
light. Knead in enough flour to 
make the batter of the consistency of 
ordinary bread dough. Make into 
loaves and set them to rise; when 
light, bake. 


SMALL BREADS MADE FROM YEAST 


Stockholm Bread (Swedish recipe). 
634 cupfuls flour, 
1 yeast cake, 
24 cupfuls scalded milk, 
4 cupful melted butter, 
1 egg, 
2 cupful sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon. 


Seald 1 cupful milk; when luke- 
warm, dissolve the yeast cake in it. 
Beat in 1 cupful flour and let the 
sponge rise till light; add the rest 
of the milk with 4 cupfuls flour, beat 
again and allow it to rise. Then add 
the butter, sugar, cinnamon, salt, and 
the egg beaten to a froth, also the 
remainder of the flour. Mix and 
knead on a floured baking board. 
Cover and raise. Roll the dough into 
coils about an inch and a half thick 
and twelve inches long. Braid them, 
pinch the ends together, set in a 
greased pan to rise, and bake in a 
moderate oven. Cool slightly, then 
brush with powdered sugar mois- 
tened with boiling water and slightly 
flavored with cinnamon. 


Federal Bread. 
1 quart milk, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 yeast cake, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
3 eggs. 


Scald the milk and add to it the 
butter and salt; when cool, pour in 
the dissolved yeast cake and beat in 
enough flour to make a dough that is 
softer than for bread. Pour into a 
shallow pan and raise over night; 
bake in the morning. When taken 
from the oven, split it shortcake fash- 
ion, butter generously, and serve hot. 
This is an excellent hot bread to 
make for breakfast, because, unless 
the weather is unusually warm, the 
cook will find it just in proper con- 
dition to bake when breakfast is re- 
quired. 


Rice Bread. 
4 pound boiled rice, 
2 quarts flour, 
% yeast cake, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
3 teaspoonfuls sugar. 


Mash the rice while hot and rub it 
into the flour with the tips of the 
fingers. Add the salt and sugar, 
warm milk, and dissolved yeast. 
Make it into a dough just soft 
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enough to handle, knead well, and 
bake in a shallow pan. Let it double 
its bulk, and bake in a hot oven. 


Parker House Rolls. 


7 cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful sugar,. 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 pint milk, 

1 yeast cake. 


Put 4 cupfuls flour into a mixing 
bowl with the salt, sugar, and but- 
ter; pour on the milk, scalding hot, 
and beat thoroughly; allow it to cool, 
then add the dissolved yeast and let 
the sponge raise till frothy; put in 
the rest of the flour, mix thoroughly, 
and knead. Raise again, then turn 
out on a baking board and shape into 
Parker House rolls. The way to 
make these rolls is to cut off a small 
ball of dough and roll it flat and 
thin. Brush over the top with melt- 
ed butter, cut across the middle, but 
not quite through the dough, with 
the back of a silver knife. Fold over 
and Jay nearly double then press down 
to make the dough adhere; allow 
them to rise. Bake fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven, and brush with melted 
butter. 


Swiss Rolls. 
2 cupfuls milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cake yeast, 
14 quarts flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Scald the milk and melt the sugar 
and butter; when lukewarm, add the 
dissolved yeast. Stir in the flour and 
set in a warm place to raise. Turn 
out on a floured bread board, roll till 
an inch thick, brush the top over 
with melted butter, and roll up the 
sheet of dough like a rolled jelly 
cake. Press it lightly into shape and 
cut from the end slices about an inch 
thick; put the slices, cut side up, into 
a greased pan and let rise until they 
have doubled in height. Bake in a 


hot oven twenty minutes, and brush 
over with melted butter. 


Hot Cross Buns. 
1 pint milk, 
4 cupful butter, 
4 cupful sugar, 
3 eggs, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
1 yeast cake, 
Flour. 


Scald the milk and pour it over the 
butter and salt; when lukewarm, add 
the dissolved yeast and eggs well 
beaten, then sift in flour enough to 
make a thin batter, and beat with a 
wire whisk ten minutes; when full 
of bubbles, add flour enough to 
make a dough; knead it hard and 
raise. When it has doubled its bulk, 
turn it out, knead it and cut into 
buns. Place them in a greased pan 
to rise, brush them over when ready 
to go into the oven with a sirup made 
of 1 tablespoonful cream and 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls sugar boiled together 
for a minute. Dust with cinnamon 
and just before putting in the oven 
cut two gashes in the top with a 
sharp knife. By adding raisins or 
currants to this recipe you can have 
very nice fruit buns. If you wish to 
transform them into prune kringles, 
chop 6 or 8 meaty prunes, which have 
been cooked and sweetened, add to 
the dough, let rise, and, instead of 
baking them bun shape, cut into 
sticks. 


Yorkshire Sally Lunn (English rec- 

ipe). 
2 quarts flour, 

yeast cake, 

CESS, 

cupful butter, 

tablespoonful sugar, 

teaspoonful salt, 

cupfuls milk. 


Warm the flour, add the milk luke- 
warm, the melted butter, beaten eggs, 
sugar and salt, then the dissolved 
yeast cake. Beat thoroughly. This 
makes a very soft dough, but it must 
be kneaded; therefore, add a little 
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more flour, as it is difficult to handle. 
Cut into small balls; drop each one 
into a greased muffin pan, raise, 
brush over with white of egg, and 
bake till delicately brown. When tak- 
en from the oven, brush with a sirup 
made from milk and sugar. Serve 
hot. 


Apple Cake (Dutch recipe). 
cupful milk, 

4 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 
1 
2 


— 


yeast cake, 


5 apples, 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
3 teaspoonful cinnamon. 


Seald the milk, pour it over the 
butter, sugar, and salt; when luke- 
warm, add the eggs, dissolved yeast 
cake, and enough flour to make a 
soft dough. Beat it thoroughly and 
set in a warm place to raise. Beat 
again and let it rise a second time. 
Then pour into a shallow greased 
pan, spread the dough out thin with 
a palette knife, and brush over the 
top with melted butter. Pare the ap- 
ples, core, and cut into eighths. Lay 
them thickly on top of the dough in 
straight rows. Dust sugar and cinna- 
mon over them, cover with a towel, 
set in a warm place, and let. the 
dough raise again. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven half an hour, cut into 
squares and serve hot, with whipped, 
sweetened cream. 


Entire-Buckwheat Cakes. 


2 cupfuls warm milk, 

4 cake yeast, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 
Buckwheat flour, 

1 teaspoonful soda, 

4 cupful boiling water, 

1 tablespoonful molasses. 


The general idea is that you have 
to mix buckwheat with white flour 
to make good cakes, but they are ex- 
cellent made with buckwheat alone. 


Pour the milk into a mixing bowl, 
add the dissolved yeast, and stir in 
as much buckwheat flour as will 
make a medium batter, then add the 
salt and molasses, and leave the bat- 
ter to stand over night. In the morn- 
ing, when ready to bake, dissolve the 
soda in boiling water, stir it in, beat 
for a few minutes, then make your 
cakes, Turn them just once. 


Luncheon Rolls. 


cupfuls sifted flour, 
cupful milk, 
tablespoonful butter, 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonfuls sugar, 
cake yeast. 
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Dissolve the yeast in lukewarm 
milk, add sugar and salt, then add 
the butter, melted. Stir milk into 
flour gradually. Give the dough a 
hard kneading, adding sufficient flour 
to make it soft. Cut and form into 
rolls, place in buttered biscuit pans, 
set in a warm place to rise, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 


cake yeast, 

cupfuls lukewarm milk, 
tablespoonful wheat flour, 
tablespoonful molasses, 
teaspoonful salt, 

quart buckwheat flour. 
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Dissolve the yeast in the milk. 
Rub together the flour, molasses, and 
salt; add to this the milk containing 
the yeast, and rub until perfectly 
smooth, then stir in two cupfuls 
lukewarm milk or water. To this add 
sufficient buckwheat flour to make 
thin batter, which should be rubbed 
perfectly smooth. Set the batter in a 
moderately warm place to rise over 
night. In the morning thin, if nec- 
essary, and fry on well-greased grid- 
dle. 


Raised Batter Cakes. 
1 cake yeast, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
2 cupfuls flour, 
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4 tablespoonfuls melted lard, 
4 tablespoonfuls sirup, 
Dash salt. 


Dissolve the yeast in lukewarm 
milk. Put into mixing bowl the flour 
melted with lard, then add sirup, 
salt, and milk. Add the yeast, and 
mix until a smooth batter is pro- 
duced. Set in a moderately warm 
place, cover with a cloth, and let it 
raise over night. In the morning 
beat well, and fry on well-greased 
griddle. 


English Bath Buns. 


4 cupfuls flour, 

cupful butter, 

4 eggs, 

tablespoonfuls granulated sug- 
ar, 

cupful milk, 

cake yeast. 


tH 


Or 


Fat toh 


Put flour in bowl, make well in 
center, break eggs in whole, then add 
butter, milk, and, last, the yeast, 
which has been previously dissolved 
in a little warm water. Mix thor- 
oughly and raise. If it is put in a 
moderately warm place, it will be 
light in an hour. Turn it out on a 
well-floured board, and with the tips 
of the fingers lightly work in 5 ta- 
blespoonfuls sugar and add the flav- 
oring. Drop by tablespoonfuls on a 
buttered baking pan, raise for ten 
minutes, and bake twenty minutes in 
a hot oven. Sultanas or chopped al- 
monds may be added. 


Lancashire Tea Cakes. 


cupfuls flour, 

cupful butter, 
cupfuls milk, 

yeast cake, 

cupful currants, 
ounces candied lemon, 
eggs, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
A little grated nutmeg. 
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Put the sugar and the currants 
with the flour; melt the butter in the 
milk; when cool, mix with the beaten 
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eggs and yeast. Add the dry in- 
gredients, beating well, and set toe 
raise. When light, put in cake pans 
to double its bulk. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven. These are de- 
licious when fresh, and equally good 
split and toasted the second day. 


Swedish Rolls. 


1 yeast cake, 

2 cupfuls milk, scalded, 
4 cupful butter, 

4 cupful sugar, 

1 scant teaspoonful salt, 
Whites of 2 eggs, 

7 or 8 cupfuls flour. 


Melt the butter, dissolve the sugar 
and salt in the hot milk; when luke- 
warm, add the yeast and _ beaten 
whites. Mix in flour to make a 
drop batter. In the morning add the 
remainder of the flour and knead 
twenty minutes. Raise till light; then 
knead again slightly and roll half an 
inch thick. Have the edges as 
straight as possible. Spread all over 
with a thin layer of soft butter, a 
sprinkling of sugar, cinnamon, grated 
lemon rind, and currants. Roll like 
a jelly roll, cut off. slices an inch 
wide, lay them with the cut side down 
on greased pans, and when raised 
bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Glaze with sugar dissolved 
in milk. 


Currant Squares. 


1 cupful cream, 

4 cupful melted butter, 

3 eggs, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cake yeast, 

2 tablespoonfuls water, 

4 cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful powdered mace, 

I teaspoonful powdered cinna- 
mon, 

1 cupful currants. 


Heat the cream in a double boiler, 
then stir in the butter, well-beaten 
eggs, and sugar. Add the yeast dis- 
solved in a little water, the flour 
sifted with the spices, then the cur- 
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rants dredged with flour. Beat hard 
for fifteen minutes. Pour into a shal- 
low baking pan and raise until it is 
almost doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
quick oven; when done, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and cinnamon. Let 
the cake cool slightly, then cut into 
squares with a sharp knife. 


Raised Wheat Muffins. 


cupfuls flour, 

cupful milk, 
tablespoonful butter, 
tablespoonful sugar, 
teaspoonful salt, 


ege, 
yeast cake. 
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Pour the flour, salt, and sugar in a 
bowl; boil the milk and add the but- 
ter to it. Let the mixture stand till 
lukewarm, add the milk, butter, and 
yeast to the flour, and beat well. 
Cover the bowl and set in a cool 
place over night. In the morning 
the batter will be a light sponge. 
Beat the egg and add to this sponge. 
Half fill buttered muffin pans with 
the batter; cover, and let the muf- 
fins raise in a warm place. Bake for 
half an hour in a moderately quick 
oven. 


Raised Wheat Wafiles. 
2 cupfuls flour, 
14 cupfuls milk, 
4 yeast cake, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 


1 egg. 


Boil the milk and, after adding the 
butter to it, cool the mixture. Put 
the flour, sugar, and salt in a bowl, 
add the milk and yeast, and beat 
well. Raise the batter over night. In 
the morning add the well-beaten egg. 
Have the waffle irons hot and 
greased. Cook the cakes quickly. 


Broiché (French recipe). 
4 cupfuls flour, 
4 yeast cake, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 


2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
7 eggs, 

1 cupful butter, 
Warm water. 


Sift the flour; into 1 cupful of it 
pour the dissolved yeast with just 
enough warm water to make a bat- 
ter. Set it to raise. When it has 
doubled its bulk, put in the salt, 
sugar, melted butter, and 4 eggs. 
Beat five minutes, add another egg, 
beat again, and so on until all have 
been used; keep beating until the 
paste leaves the side of the bowl, 
then set in a warm place for four 
hours. Turn it out on a floured 
board, roll in a long piece half an 
inch thick, spread with softened but- 
ter, and fold one end over the center, 
then the other end over that, until 
you have three layers. Cut off pieces 
about an inch wide, lay them on the 
board to raise, and cover with a 
towel. When puffy, take each strip 
between the fingers and thumbs, twist 
in different directions, coil pyramid 
shape, letting one point come on top. 
Set to raise on a greased pan, bake 
twenty minutes, and brush over with 
powdered sugar, moisten with water, 
and flavor with cinnamon. 


Kreuznach Horns (German recipe). 


4 cupfuls flour, 

1 yeast cake, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
2 eggs, 

4 cupful water, 

1 cupful milk, 

4 teaspoonful salt. 


Set a sponge with 2 cupfuls flour 
with the yeast cake and milk. When 
it rises, make into a dough with the 
rest of the flour, adding the butter, 
sugar, eggs, and salt. Let it rise 
again. Roll it out into pieces six 
inches square and quite thin. Cut 
each square into four triangles, brush 
with melted butter, dust lightly with 
flour, roll up from the wide side, let- 
ting the point of the triangle come 
on top and bend around in the form 
of a horseshoe. Put them to rise in 
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a greased pan when ready to bake, 
brush over with milk, and bake in a 
hot oven. 


Raised Doughnuts. 


2 cupfuls bread dough, 

1 cupful sugar, 

-1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg, 

2 eggs, 

Flour. 


When the dough for a baking of 
bread rises the last time in the pan 
and is kneaded out on the board, cut 
off a piece large enough to fill a pint 
measure, put in a bowl, add all the 
ingredients called for in the recipe 
and work them into the spongy 
mass, sifting in flour as needed to 
make it of a consistency that can be 
rolled. When thoroughly blended, 
turn it out on the board, sift with 
flour, and roll about three quarters 
of an inch thick. Cut into fingers or 
rings with a doughnut cutter and 
spread them out on the board to 
rise. When puffy, fry in boiling 
fat, turning so they will be browned 
all over. Drain from the kettle and 
toss immediately in powdered sugar. 
A favorite breakfast in New Eng- 
land is the bread dough, taken with- 


out any addition of sugar, eggs, or 
spices, cut into strips, raised, and 
fried like doughnuts, then eaten hot 
with maple sirup. 


German Coffee Cake. 


ese, 

cupful milk, 
tablespoonfuls butter, 
tablespoonfuls sugar, 
yeast cake, 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful cinnamon, 
cupful raisins, 
cupful shaved citron, 
Flour. 
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Scald the milk, pour it over the 
butter, sugar, and salt. When luke- 
warm, add the dissolved yeast and 
enough flour to make a soft dough; 
beat the mixture hard; let it rise 
over night. In the morning add the 
beaten egg and the fruit, also a lit- 
tle more flour if necessary, and knead 
for a few minutes. Shape the dough 
into a ring, put in a greased pie 
plate, and set to rise. Before put- 
ting into the oven, brush the top 
with melted butter, and sprinkle with 
cinnamon and sugar. Bake half an 
hour. 


CHAPTER III 


BAKING-POWDER BREADS 


Baking-Powder Biscuits. 


cupfuls flour, 

tablespoonfuls lard, . 

cupful milk, 

teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 
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Sift the salt, baking powder, and 
flour together, rub in the lard, add 
the milk, and beat to a soft dough. 
Turn out on a floured baking board, 
roll out about an inch thick, and cut 
into biscuits. Lay in a baking pan, 
brush the tops with milk, and bake 
in a quick oven. 


Drop Biscuits. 
3 cupfuls flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
14 cupfuls milk. 


Sift the baking powder, salt, and 
flour together, rub in the butter with 
the tips of the fingers, then add the 
milk, and beat to a soft dough. 
Grease a baking pan, lift a level ta- 
blespoonful of the dough and drop 
it into the pan, having each biscuit 
an inch apart, and bake in a hot 
oven. This is an excellent recipe to 
use when one is in a hurry and there 
is not time to make a biscuit which 
has to be rolled out and cut. 


Flannel Cakes. 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
2 eggs, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 
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Warm the butter in the milk, pour 
over the well-beaten yolks of the 
eggs, add sufficient flour to make it 
pour, then the salt and baking pow- 
der. Beat the whole thoroughly, fold 
in the whipped whites of the eggs, 
and bake on a hot griddle. 


Batter Bread. 

2 eggs, 

cupful cornmeal, 

cupful milk, 

tablespoonful butter, melted, 
cupful white flour, 
teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder. 


u 
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Melt the butter over hot water; 
separate the eggs; beat the yolks 
sughtly; add the milk, butter, corn- 
meal, flour, and salt. Beat thor- 
oughly, add the baking powder, beat 
again, and fold in, carefully, the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Bake in greased shallow bak- 
ing pan in a moderate oven thirty- 
five minutes. Cut into squares, and 
serve warm. 


Shortcake. 
2 ecupfuls flour, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 cupful milk. 


Sift together all the dry ingre- 
dients, rub in the butter with the 
tips of the fingers, then wet with the 
milk to a soft dough. Drop it on a 
floured baking board and, handling 
it just as little as possible, roll and 
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pat into two round cakes, which will 
fill a deep pie plate. Drop in one 
cake of the dough, brush with melted 
butter, and lay the other one on top 
of it. Bake until crisp, brown, and 
puffy. Split and between the cake 
and on top spread any fruit which is 
in season. Strawberries, of course, 
make a most delicious shortcake. Be- 
sides this, peaches can be used, red 
raspberries, cherries, fresh apricots, 
oranges, or a blend of oranges and 
bananas, while a _ shortcake filled 
with stewed prunes or well-seasoned 
apple sauce is not to be despised. 
Chipped pineapple mixed with ba- 
nanas and oranges makes a delicious 
filling. In every case, have it juicy by 
leaving the fruit covered with sugar 
to stand for an hour in a cool place 
before it is served. 


Graham Biscuits. 


tablespoonfuls butter, 

cupfuls Graham flour, 

cupful white flour, 
teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonful sugar, 
teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 cupfuls milk. 
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Mix thoroughly, and chop into the 
mixture 2 tablespoonfuls butter. Add 
the milk, and if the mixture is then 
too stiff to handle, add enough water 
to make it a soft dough. Turn upon 
a floured board, roll out and cut into 
biscuits, handling as little and as 
lightly as possible. Bake in a steady 
oven. 


Wafiles. 
2 eggs, 
1 cupful milk, 
13 cupfuls flour, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs light; 
add alternately, and beating in well, 
the milk and flour. When these in- 
gredients are mixed, add the butter, 
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baking powder, salt, and whipped 
whites of the eggs. 


Sally Lunn. ~ 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 cupfuls sweet milk, 

3 eggs, 

6 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful sugar. 


Calumet baking 


Warm the butter in the milk; pour 
over the eggs, beaten light; then stir 
in a little at a time, and beating con- 
tinuously, the flour, with which has 
been sifted the baking powder, salt, 
and sugar. Turn into a greased cake 
mold, and bake in a steady oven. 


Egg Biscuits. 
3 cupfuls flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful lard, 
1 cupful sweet milk, 
14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Sift the flour, add the salt, sugar, 
eggs (beaten well), lard, milk, and 
baking powder. Work to a smooth 
dough, roll half an inch thick, cut in 
large biscuits, rub over with sweet 
milk, lay on buttered tins, and bake 
brown in a quick oven. 


Corn Cakes. 


2 cupfuls cornmeal, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

3 eggs, 

1 cupful sweet milk, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder. 


Put the meal in a bowl, mix with 
salt, and pour over it enough boiling 
water to moisten the mass; cover for 
five minutes or an hour, as conven- 
ient. Beat the eggs separately, add a 
cup of sweet milk to the yolks, and 
pour over the scalded meal; mix well, 
add the baking powder and the beat- 
en whites of the eggs. Grease a grid- 
dle with bacon drippings, and fry. 
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Vienna Biscuits. 


2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 cupfuls flour, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful lard, 

14 cupfuls milk. 


Sift the baking powder and salt 
with the flour; mix thoroughly with 
the butter and lard; wet with the 
milk; turn out on a floured bread 
board, and knead smooth; roll into a 
sheet half an inch thick, and cut with 
a biscuit cutter. Bake at once in a 
quick oven. 


Ground-Rice Muffins. 

4 cupfuls ground rice, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 teaspoonful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

3 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful Calumet baking 
powder. 


Cream together the butter and sug- 
ar. Pour on enough boiling water to 
moisten the rice, stirring all the time. 
Cool and add the yolks of the eggs, 
well beaten, creamed butter and sug- 
ar; then enough sweet milk to form 
a batter, beating thoroughly; add 
the baking powder and salt, and, last, 
fold in the whites of the eggs, well 
beaten. Bake in gem pans in a quick 
oven. 


Twin-Mountain Muffins. 
4 cupful butter, 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 egg, 
3 cupful milk, 
2 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Cream the butter; add the sugar 
and egg, well beaten; sift baking 
powder with flour, and add to the 
first mixture, alternating with milk. 
Bake in buttered gem pans twenty- 
five minutes. 


Rye Gems. 


1% cupfuls rye flour, 

14 cupfuls white flour, 

4 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful molasses, 

1} cupfuls milk, 

3 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 


Sift the dry ingredients, add mo- 
lasses, milk, eggs, well beaten, and 


a Oval Muffin Pans ; b, Oblong Muffin Pans; 
c, Round Popover Pans. 


butter. Bake in hot oven in buttered 
gem pan twenty-five minutes. 


Nut Biscuits. 


2 eupfuls flour, 

34 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 cupful chopped nuts, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

2 cupful milk. 


Sift together the flour, salt, and 
baking powder; rub in the butter, 
add the nuts—English walnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, or almonds—and sugar; 
mix to a soft dough with milk. Mold 
with the hands into small balls, place 
well apart on greased pans, brush 
each with milk, put a pinch of 
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chopped nuts on top, and bake in a 
hot oven. 


Corn Muffins. 

cupfuls cornmeal, 

cupfuls flour, 

tablespoonful sugar, 
teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 tablespoonful butter or lard, 
2 eggs, 

2 ecupfuls milk. 
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Sift together cornmeal, flour, sug- 
ar, salt, and powder; rub in the 
shortening, add eggs, beaten, and 
milk; mix into batter of consistency 
of cup cake; fill muffin pans, well 
greased, two thirds full. Bake in a 
hot oven. 


Berry Muffins. 

cupfuls flour, 

teaspoonful salt, 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, 
cupful sugar, 

teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

egg, 

cupful milk, 

cupful berries. 
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Mix as for plain muffins; add ber- 
ries last, dusting them with a little 
flour. Bake in muffin pans in a hot 
oven. 


Graham Muffins. 
1 quart Graham flour, 
1 tablespoonful brown sugar, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 


1 egg, 
2 cupfuls milk. 


Sift together Graham flour, sugar, 
salt, and powder; add beaten egg and 
milk; mix into batter. Bake in a hot 
oven fifteen minutes in greased muf- 
fin pans. 


Slappers. 
2 cupfuls Indian cornmeal, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 


3 eggs, 

1 cupful milk, 

1 cupful wheat flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Mix together meal, salt, and but- 
ter; pour on slowly sufficient boiling 
water to thoroughly moisten the 
meal. Cover; let stand over night. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, milk, flour 
—the first half-cupful of flour being 
mixed with the baking-~ powder—to 
make a very thick drop batter. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a hot greased grid- 
dle, cook slowly till brown, turn and 
brown on other side. 


No-Egg Wheat Cakes. 
3 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 cupfuls milk. 


Sift dry ingredients; add milk to 
make a soft batter, and beat hard. 
Bake immediately on hot griddle. 
Serve with butter and maple sirup. 


Jam Griddle Cakes. 
3 cupfuls flour, 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 eggs, 
2 cupfuls milk. 


Rub butter and sugar to a cream; 
add yolks of eggs, one at a time. 
Sift flour, salt, and powder together; 
add to butter with milk and whites 
of eggs whipped to dry froth; mix to 
a batter. Bake in small cakes; as 
fast as browned, lay each cake on a 
plate and spread raspberry jam over 
it, then bake more, lay on other al- 
ready done; repeat this until you 
have used jam twice, then bake an- 
other batch. 


Blueberry Griddlecakes. 
1 cupful blueberries, 
2 cupfuls flour, 
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1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful brown sugar, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 eggs, 

2 ecupfuls milk. 


Sift together flour, sugar, salt, and 
baking powder; add beaten eggs, 
milk, and berries. Mix into a batter. 
Have griddle hot enough to form a 
crust as soon as the batter touches 
it. In order to confine the juice of 
berries, turn quickly to form a crust 
on the other side. 


Griddled Muffins. 


1 cupful flour, 

1 teaspoonful butter, 

1 egg, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

4 cupful milk. 


Mix the flour, butter, baking pow- 
der, and egg with the milk. Place 
small muffin rings on a hot griddle, 
put a little fat into each ring, fill 
them half full with the batter, and 
bake over a moderate fire till light 
brown. Turn with a pancake turner, 
and bake the same on the other side. 


French Pancakes. 
3 eggs, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
A pinch of salt, 
2 cupfuls flour. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs light; 
pour over them the milk; add gradu- 
ally the baking powder, salt, and 
flour; fold in lightly the whipped 
whites of the eggs. Bake by large 
spoonfuls on a hot griddle. Spread 
each cake as soon as baked with jam, 
and shape into a roll. 


Bannocks (Irish recipe). 
4 cupfuls flour, 
4 cupful butter, 
14 cupfuls milk, 


4 teaspoonful salt, 
3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Mix the ingredients to a_ soft 
dough; roll an inch thick, shape into 
cakes, six inches across, with a large 
cooky cutter, and bake on a _ hot 
griddle. Before taking from the fire, 
be sure they are baked to the heart. 
Split in two, butter, and serve hot. 


One-Egg Griddlecakes. 


3 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 egg, 

2 tablespoonfuls melied butter, 

2 cupfuls milk. 


Sift the dry ingredients, separate 
the egg, and add to flour the milk 
and beaten yolk. Beat thoroughly, 
add the melted butter and white of 
egg, beaten to a stiff froth. Bake at 
once. 


Whole-Wheat Griddlecakes. 


13 cupfuls white flour, 

? cupful whole-wheat flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

4 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1? cupfuls milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter. 


Sift the flour, baking powder, 
salt, and sugar; stir into a batter 
with the milk, the beaten egg and 
butter. Bake at once. 


Indian Griddlecakes. 


1 cupful Indian meal, 

1 cupful flour, 

2 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful butter, 

4 teaspoonful salt, - 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 


Milk. 
Put Indian meal into a mixing 
bowl and pour over it enough scald- 
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ing milk to make a thick mush. 
When it cools, add the flour and 
enough cold milk to make a thick 
batter, add the eggs, well beaten, the 
butter, melted, the salt, and baking 
powder. Beat till full of bubbles, 
then bake on a hot griddle. 


Hominy Gems. 
2 cupfuls cold hominy, 
3 eggs, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
1 cupful cornmeal, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter. 


Put the cornmeal in a mixing bowl, 
pour over it the scalded milk, beat 
thoroughly, and when cool add the 
hominy. Stir in the eggs, whip to a 
froth, add salt, sugar, baking pow- 
der, and butter, beat hard, pour into 
greased gem pans, and bake in a hot 
oven. This recipe when thinned with 
more milk makes delicious griddle- 
cakes. 


Graham Griddlecakes. 


13 cupfuls Graham flour, 

4 cupful white flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 cupfuls milk, 


1 egg, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter. 


Sift the dry ingredients, then beat 
into a batter with egg, milk, and but- 
ter; bake on a griddle. 


Egg Biscuits. 


4 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

4 cupful butter, 

2 eggs, 

14 cupfuls milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls sugar, 

4 teaspoonful salt. 


Sift the dry ingredients, rub in the 
butter, and make into a dough with 


the beaten egg and milk. Turn out 
on a baking board, roll into a sheet 
and mold into biscuits, as directed for 
Parker House rolls. Bake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. 


Pitcaithley Scones (Scotch recipe). 


4 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

14 cupfuls milk, 

4 teaspoonful salt. 


Calumet baking 


Sift together the dry ingredients, 
rub in the butter, and mix to a soft 
dough with the milk. Turn out on a 
floured baking board and roll into 
rounds. Dust the griddle thinly with 
flour, slip on the round of dough, - 
and cut into quarters. Bake slowly 
and do not turn until the top is be- 
ginning to show bubbles. Scones 
ought to be turned only once. Serve 
hot. 


Maryland Biscuits. 


1 quart flour, 

1 cupful milk and water mixed, 
1 tablespoonful shortening, 

1 teaspoonful salt. 


Rub the shortening into the flour and 
add the salt; mix the milk and water, 
and add them slowly to the flour, 
stirring all the while, until you have 
a hard, almost dry, dough. Put the 
dough out on a floured board and 
knead continuously for fifteen min- 
utes, until it is soft and elastic. Then 
beat it, constantly folding, for twen- 
ty minutes longer. Roll out, cut in 
biscuits; prick the tops with a fork, 
stand in a pan so that they will not 
touch each other, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for thirty minutes. The 
sides of these biscuits should be 
white but cooked, the tops and bot- 
toms brown.—Mrkrs. S. T. Rorer. 


Popovers. 
1 cupful sifted flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful milk, 
1 egg. 
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Sift together the flour and _ salt, 
then gradually beat in the milk and 
egg. Beat two minutes with a Dover 
beater and bake about half an hour 
in gem pans, buttered, in a fast oven. 


Oat Cakes (Scotch recipe). 


2 cupfuls Canadian oatmeal, 
1 teaspoonful lard, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

Water. 


Put oatmeal in a mixing bowl; rub 
in the salt and_ shortening, aad 
enough water to make a stiff dough, 
dust the bread board with oatmeal 
and roll out thin; cut the cake into a 
round big enough to fit a griddle and 
slip it carefully on to the hot iron. 
Before it begins to bake, cut the 
round into quarters. Bake until crisp 
and delicately brown, and if they do 
not seem quite hard enough, set the 
cakes in the oven until thoroughly 
dried out. 


BREADS MADE FROM SOUR MILK 


Milk or cream used for baking is 
best when it sours quickly and does 
not separate, but remains thick and 
smooth. The usual measurement to 
use in every recipe where lightness 
is desired is 1 level teaspoonful soda 
to 2 cupfuls sour milk or 1 cup- 
ful molasses. Sometimes the milk is 
sour, but not loppered; then use it 
in gingerbread or brown bread, where 
there is molasses enough to complete 
the acidity, or let it stand for a few 
hours in a warm place to lopper. 
The more acid the milk is, the more 
soda it will require. Never use milk 
which has turned bitter or moldy. If 
you are lucky enough to possess sour 
cream, cut down in each recipe 2 
tablespoonfuls butter to 1 cupful 
sour milk, else the mixture will be 
too rich. 


Woodlawn Brown Bread, 
2 cupfuls sour milk, 


Il egg, 
3 cupfuls Graham flour, 


1 teaspoonful soda, 
% cupful molasses, 
3 teaspoonful salt. 


If the Graham flour is very coarse, 
sift it and throw away the bran. Add 
the salt, pour in the molasses, milk, 
beaten egg, and the soda dissolved in 
a little water. If you desire bread 
that is not very dark or sweet, use 2 
tablespoonfuls molasses and 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar. Steam for two and a 
half-hours in pound baking-powder 
can. Give it three hours if steamed 
in a quart pail. 


Sunday-Morning Loaf. 


cupfuls Graham flour, 
cupful wheat flour, 
cupful Indian meal, 
teaspoonful salt, 

cupful molasses, 

14 teaspoonfuls soda, 

4 cupful cold water, 

1 tablespoonful melted lard, 
1 cupful sour milk, 

14 cupfuls sweet milk. 
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Sift the dry materials together, add 
the molasses, lard, soda melted in 
water, and milk. Beat thoroughly; 
pour into a buttered mold, and steam 
for three hours. This makes two me- 
dium-sized loaves. In New England 
these are called Sunday-Morning 
loaves, because they are generally 
made Saturday night and put in the 
oven for half an hour next morning 
to serve with the traditional baked 
beans. They keep for one or two 
weeks and may be heated for use at 
any time, 


Steamed Graham Loaf. 


3 cupfuls of Graham flour, 
‘1 cupful wheat flour, 

1 teaspoonful soda, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 cupful molasses, 

24 cupfuls sour milk. 


Sift dry ingredients, add molasses 
and milk, beat well and turn into a 
buttered mold. Steam three and a 
half hours. This mixture, cooked in 
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pound baking- powder cans, will 
make four loaves, which can be re- 
heated when required. Place the can 
on a frame in a kettle containing 
boiling water, 


Whole-Wheat Muffins. 


1 cupful whole-wheat meal, 
cupful flour, 

tablespoonfuls sugar, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

$ teaspoonful soda, 

14 cupfuls sour milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 


1 egg. 
Sift the dry ingredients together, 


mix with the beaten egg, milk, and 
butter. Bake in hot gem pans. 
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Spider Corn Cake. 


2 cupful cornmeal, 

4 cupful flour, 

1 tablespoonful sugar, 
34 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful soda, 

1 egg, 

4 cupful sour milk, 

4 cupful sweet milk. 


Sift the dry ingredients together 
and mix them with the well-beaten 
egg and milk. Beat thoroughly. 
Melt 2 tablespoonfuls butter in an 
iron spider and pour the mixture into 
it. Pour 4 cupful sweet milk over 
the top of the batter and set it very 
carefully into a hot oven. Bake for 
twenty minutes. 


Rice or Hominy Griddlecakes or 
Muffins. 


1 cupful sour milk, 

1 cupful cold rice or fine hominy, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 

2 teaspoonful soda, 

1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful melted butter, 
Flour to make a batter. 


Heat the rice or hominy over hot 
water and moisten gradually with the 
milk till free from lumps. Add salt 
and soda, stir in the beaten egg yolk, 
then the melted butter, then flour to 


make a soft batter, lastly the white 
of egg beaten stiff. This is for grid- 
dlecakes. For muffins, use flour 
enough to make a stiff batter. 


Corn Bread. 


2 cupfuls sour milk, 

3 eggs, 

2 cupfuls Indian meal (white), 
1 teaspoonful soda, 

1 teaspoonful sugar. 


Beat the eggs separately, sift the 
soda twice through the meal, and add 
the salt. Beat the ingredients well 
together, adding the whites last of 
all. . Bake in a moderate oven in muf- 
fin rings, with a large spoonful of 
the batter to each, until golden 
brown. 


Batter Cakes. 


14 teaspoonfuls soda, 
3 cupfuls sour milk, 
3 eggs, 

34 cupfuls flour. 

Beat thoroughly the soda with the 
sour milk. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs and add to the milk, then stir 
in the flour and a little salt, making 
the batter of the consistency of cake. 
Then beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
fold in, and bake. 


Biscuits. 
1 quart flour, 
4 tablespoonfuls lard, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful soda. 


Sift the flour, add the lard, salt, 
soda, and enough sour milk to make 
soft dough; roll thin, cut into bis- 
cuits, and bake in a very quick oven. 


Entire-Wheat Gems. 


2 cupfuls sour milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls brown sugar, 
1 saltspoonful salt, 

1 teaspoonful soda. 


Stir them all together, add suffi- 
cient flour to make a batter that will 
drop without spreading. Bake in 
gem pans, 
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Spoon Biscuit. 


4 cupfuls sour milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls soda, 

1 saltspoonful salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter. 


To the sour milk add the soda, salt, 
butter, and sifted flour to form a 
batter that will drop from a spoon. 
Drop into a hot greased pan, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


Sour-Milk Graham Bread. 
1 egg, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 
1 teaspoonful soda, ‘ 
2 cupfuls sour milk, 
14 cupfuls Graham flour, 
1} cupfuls white flour. 


Beat the egg with the sugar, put in 
the melted butter; dissolve the soda 
in 2 spoonfuls hot water, and add the 
sour milk. Stir up with the flour 
and bake slowly one hour. 


Griddlecakes. 


pint sour milk, 
cupfuls flour, 
teaspoonful salt, 


ege, 
teaspoonful soda. 
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Mix thoroughly the flour, salt, and 
beaten eggs; add more flour if need- 
ed to make a good batter. Last of 
all add 1 teaspoonful soda. dissolved 
in 1 tablespoonful hot water. Bake at 
once on a hot griddle. 


Sour-Milk Doughnuts. 


2 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
1 scant teaspoonful soda, 
1 secant teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, 
» Grating of nutmeg, 
3 tablespoonful butter, 
1 egg, 
4 cupful sugar, 
34 cupful sour milk. 


Sift together the dry ingredients, 
rub the butter into the flour with the 
finger tips, add the sugar, well-beat- 


en egg, and milk; beat thoroughly 
and toss the dough on a_ floured 
board. It ought to be a soft dough 
and it is not easy to handle. Use a 
knife in turning it over if you have 
any difficulty. Knead lightly and 
roll into a sheet. Cut the doughnuts 
with a ring cutter and fry in boiling 
fat, putting only about four in the 
kettle at once. If more are fried at 
a time, the fat will cool and the 
doughnuts become greasy. 


A WORD ABOUT BAKING POWDER 


Every housekeeper should under- 
stand the nature of Baking Powder. 
This is important for two reasons; 
first, to insure perfect bakings and 
second, to avoid danger to health. 
Baking Powder is not a food; it is 
a preparer of food only, and is used 
only for the leavening gas it pro- 
duces to make the food light and 
sweet. The perfect Baking Powder 
is the one which will evolve the most 
leavening gas and leave the smallest 
and most nearly neutral residue in 
the food. A chemical examination 
of the many brands of baking pow- 
der on the market will show an enor- 
mous majority of them to be not only 
weak in gas, but either strongly acid 
or alkaline in reaction. Sweet, pala- 
table food cannot be prepared with 
these powders. ‘The bread will be 
bleached and bitter on the one hand 
and yellow and alkaline on the other. 
This condition results from manu- 
facturers working with a fixed for- 
mula year in and year out, regard- 
less of the strength of their ma- 
terial. 

An example of a perfect powder 
is the brand called Calumet Baking 
Powder. The makers use the very 
latest methods and employ compe- 
tent chemists who analyze all ingre- 
dients. The result is a baking pow- 
der which gives the maximum of 
leavening gas and the minimum of 
residue, and that neutral, left in 
food. 

The cream of tartar baking pew- 
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ders cannot be classed as modern 
powders, for they are made in the 
same way now as they were forty 
years ago. We cannot recommend 
them to our readers for two reasons: 
First, the outrageously high price; 
Second, the residue of Rochelle salts 
they leave in the food. Rochelle 
salts is the active principle of Seid- 
litz Powders and is harmful if its 
use is continued. As authority, we 
quote as follows: 

The United States Department of 

Agriculture has declared in substance, 
that: “A loaf of bread made from 
a quart of flour leavened with cream 
of tartar baking powder, contains 45 
grains more of Rochelle salts than is 
contained in one Seidlitz powder.” 
(See Bulletin 13.) 
' Dr. Moreau Morris, of the New 
York Board of Health, says: “It 
may be that I am a little prejudiced, 
but I think I express the concensus 
of the medical profession when I ‘say 
that Rochelle salts should never be 
used by a person except by a physi- 
cian’s advice. Its continued use in- 
duces a very unhealthy condition of 
the stomach and especially of the 
bowels, and finally produces consti- 
pation of an aggravated type.” 

Dr, A. Warner Shepard, formerly 
Health Officer in Brooklyn, said: “I 
have not the slightest doubt that the 
mental and physical health of thou- 
sands is permanently injured by the 
excessive use of Rochelle salts in im- 
pure beers, bread and other forms of 
food and drink. It is certainly a 
factor in the alarming increase of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and 
similar complaints. It irritates the 
kidneys, bowels, and stomach and 
may therefore produce most unfor- 
tunate results.” 

Unfortunately a great deal of mis- 
information has been disseminated by 
interested manufacturers, and it is 
said upon good authority that $500,- 
000 are now being spent every year 
by a single firm, to advertise the 
“pure” qualities of cream of tartar. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
cream of tartar used in the manu- 


facture of baking powder is made 
from the dregs of wine vats, and the 
residue left after the chemical action 
in the processes of baking take place, 
is unhealthful. Calumet Baking 
Powder leaves little or no residue, 
while the high priced cream of tartar 
powders leave about 70 per cent. -of 
their weight in the food in the form 
of Rochelle salts. 

Baking powder may be pure in the 
can and unwholesome in the bread. 
A reaction takes place in the process 
of baking, so that the substance left 
in the bread is entirely different than 
the material that entered the can, be- 
cause of chemical processes in the 
baking. The statement that a powder 
contains this or that substance may 
be misleading, for the reason that the 
consumer wants to know what goes 
into his stomach, and not what goes 
into the can. 

Brands of baking powder put up 
with the private firm name of a local 
merchant are usually found to be of 
inferior quality at least. The local 
dealer’s name is generally injured by 
this custom, since his own reputation, 
not that of the manufacturer, goes 
behind the powder, and the merchant 
is usually not competent to judge the 
quality of the product. 

The cheap or big-can baking; pow- 
ders have but one recommendation; 
they certainly give the purchaser 
plenty of powder for her money. 
These powders are so carelessly made 
from inferior materials that they will 
not make light, wholesome food, as 
they have a very small percentage of 
leavening gas. Cheap baking powders 
leave the bread sometimes bleached 
and acid, sometimes yellow and alka- 
line, and often unpalatable. They 
are never of uniform strength and 
quality. 

There are, in other words, two ex- 
tremes that should be avoided by the 
careful housewife. On the one hand, 
the so-called trust made goods, sold 
at fabulous prices in order to pay 
the trust dividends of some ten mil- 
lions of dollars a year on a sale of 
something like ten millions of pounds 
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a year, and on the other hand, the 
cheap, big-can powders just men- 
tioned, A first class powder may be 
sold at a fair profit for about twenty- 
five cents a pound. Of course, this 
cannot be done if the manufacturer 
must pay five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for advertising, and also 
pay dividends of two millions of dol- 
lars a year on twenty millions of 
dollars of watered stock. It has been 
estimated that it costs one company 
something like thirty cents a pound to 
sustain its business policy, before be- 
ginning to manufacture its powder. 
Obviously, the public must pay these 
huge bills and this fact would of it- 
self account for the fifty cents a 
pound price. 

A careful study of the various 
brands of baking powder before the 
public has led us to believe that the 


powder which received the “highest 
award” at the World’s Pure Food 
Exposition at Chicago—Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder—embodies all the points 
desired in a perfect baking powder. 
Ist. Greatest leavening power. 
2nd. Moderateness in price. 
3rd. Absolute uniformity. 


4th. Small amount of harmless resi- 
due in the food. 


The makers of Calumet Baking 
Powder offer a reward of $1,000.00 to 
anyone who can find in food prepared 
with Calumet any substance injurious 
to health. This reward has never been 
claimed and because of this fact, and 
our belief in the goods after a very 
rigid examination, together with the 
moderate price, this powder has been 
especially recommended in the re- 
cipes in Mrs. Curtis’s Cook Book. 


CHAPTER IV 


STALE 


A carEFut housewife plans to keep 
in stock the smallest amount possible 
of stale bread, and of that stock not 
a morsel is consigned to the garbage 
pail. There is economy in adopting 
the English fashion of bread cut- 
ting, placing the loaf on a wooden 
trencher with a keen knife, and cut- 
ting at the table each slice as it is 
required. 

Look carefully to the stale-bread 
remains of each day. Keep a wire 
basket, set in a tin pan in the pantry, 
to receive all scraps left on plates, 
toast crusts, or morsels from the 
bread jar. Never put them in a coy- 
ered pail or jar; they will mold. 
Save all soft inside parts of a loaf to 
be used as soon as possible for crou- 
tons or croustades, slices or cubes for 
toast and toast points, and soft 
scraps for meat and fish dressings, 
puddings, omelets, scalloped dishes, 
griddlecakes, soufflés, croquettes, and 
the numerous dishes for which stale 
bread may be utilized. 

For stuffing for poultry, fish, 
spareribs, veal, or game it is often 
possible to use dry “heels” and 
crusts by soaking and adding to them 
a portion of dry crumbs. The scraps 
which can be used in no other way 
may be saved for crumbing. When 
the basket becomes full, put the 
bread in a pan and set in a moderate 
oven with the door open. Never al- 
low these crusts to grow more than 
a golden brown. The _ browner 
crumbs are, which are used as a 
covering for croquettes, etc., the less 
frying they will stand. Before a 
croquette rolled in very brown 
crumbs is heated to the heart, it will 
appear almost burned. When the 
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scraps of bread are thoroughly dry, 
roll them on a board or put through 
the meat chopper, using the finest 
knife. 

If there are children in the family 
who like “rusk,” the old-fashioned 
New England name for browned 
crumbs sprinkled into cold milk, re- 
serve the coarser crumbs for this 
purpose. Sift through a fine sieve, 
and the crumbs, no larger than corn- 
meal, may be put away to be used 
for crumbing purposes. Save the 
rusk in the same way, keeping it al- 
ways uncovered. If the air is not 
allowed free circulation into the can, 
the crumbs will spoil. When rusk is 
used, heat it slightly in the oven. Af- 
ter croquettes have been crumbed, 
scrape together all the fine crumbs 
left on the board and sift, returning 
what is dry to the can. 

Bread crumbs are always prefer- 
able to cracker crumbs in covering 
anything which has been dipped in 
egg. Cracker crumbs do not brown 
well. In the recipes following, 
stale bread and crumbs are spoken 
of in a distinctive fashion. Dried 
bread crumbs are those which are 
rolled and sifted, suitable for crumb- 
ing, but not for use in puddings or 
scallops, for they would absorb too 
much moisture. Stale crumbs are 
made from odds and ends of stale 
bread, rubbed on a grater or crum- 
bled fine. They must be used at 
once or they will mold. 4 

Stale bread that is broken and un- 
sightly can be used for brewis, bread 
puddings, or in scallops. Toast or 
steam all that can possibly be used 
in such a way. Remove crusts before 
toasting. It makes a dish more 
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sightly, and the crusts can be dried 
for crumbs or worked into a dress- 
ing. Slices of bread too ragged to be 
toasted may be trimmed into dia- 
monds, fingers, oblongs, rounds, or 
triangles for canapes. Cut smaller 
pieces in dice, narrow strips, or 
squares for croutons. Fry forty sec- 
onds in hot fat, or butter lightly and 
brown in the oven. They are an 
attractive accompaniment for thick 
soups. 

Toast that will cut into vandykes 
or long points can be utilized for 
surrounding dishes of spinach, Brus- 
sels sprouts, asparagus, or green 
vegetables served in a mold. Dishes 
au gratin will use any of the dry 
bread crumbs. Instead of dotting 
the crusts with morsels of butter, 
melt the butter in an omelet pan, 2 
tablespoonfuls butter to 4 cupful 
erumbs, and toss lightly with a fork 
till every morsel is buttered. Brewis, 
steamed bread, and toasts of a large 
variety are some of the changes to 
ring in the daily menu, and they can 
be made so appetizing that a family 
has no suspicion it is aiding to keep 
the bread jar in good condition. 


Brown-Bread Brewis. 
2 cupfuls stale brown bread, 
1 cupful stale white bread, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
23 cupfuls milk. 


For this dish use the smallest odds 
and ends of the bread, crumbling the 
larger portions into inch pieces. Put 
the butter in a spider. Allow it to 
melt, but not brown, and put in the 
bread. 
simmer, stirring occasionally to keep 
the bread from sticking to the pan. 
Season with a dash of salt and white 
pepper. Serve hot. 


Steamed Bread. 


Into the middle of a large steamer 
with a close-fitting lid set a cup or 
bowl inverted and around it arrange 
slices of stale bread you wish to 
steam. Do not allow them to touch 


Pour the milk over it and” 
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the side of the steamer or they will 
become water-soaked. Fit the steam- 
er tightly into the mouth of a kettle 
of boiling water, The bread will be 
ready in a few minutes. In taking 
it out, turn the lid over instantly to 
prevent water dripping on the bread. 
Butter each slice and arrange on a 
hot plate with a napkin over them. 
Stale biscuit or rolls may be steamed 
in the same fashion, or sprinkled 
with col€ water and set for a few 
minutes into a hot oven. 


Toasted Sandwiches. 


Often after a picnic or entertain- 
ment a housewife has a number of 
bread-and-butter sandwiches left, too 
stale to serve. They may form the 
basis of a bread pudding or they 
make an attractive dish for break- 
fast, luncheon, or supper in the shape 
of toasted sandwiches. Do not take 
them apart, lay them between the 
wires of a toaster, and hold over a 
clear, red fire. The butter will melt 
and the inside be left soft, warm, 
and buttered, with the outside a crisp, 
golden brown. 


Toast. 


Trim the crust from stale slices 
you wish to toast and move it care- 
fully over a clear, red fire for two 
minutes. Then turn it over and let 
all the moisture be drawn out of the 
bread. Butter and serve immediately. 
Toast may be utilized, especially for 
breakfast, in all sorts of ways. Plain 
toast is a favorite in most households; 
then there are milk toast, cream toast, 
dropped eggs on toast, water toast, 
and the excellent dish of bread 
soaked in egg and millx which has all 
sorts of names, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Scotch toast, but more 
properly egged toast. At the lunch- 
eon and dinner table toast appears 
in all forms—under chicken and with 
such vegetables as asparagus and 
spinach; under minced meats, fri- 
cassees, and creamed mixtures, or in 
the delicate canape. 
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Spider Browned Toast. 

Take several slices of stale bread 
cut rather thick, cut off the crust 
and butter them on both sides. Lay 
them in a dry, hot spider over a 
rather slow fire and cover with a 
tight lid. When one side has browned 
delicately, turn and brown the other. 
They will be crisp outside, yet soft 
inside. 


Sandwiches in Cream Sauce. 


Sandwiches left over are not usu- 
ally inviting, but they may be made 
so by this method. Toast them deli- 
cately in the oven, and to every four 
sandwiches made from chicken, veal, 
or tongue makes a white sauce with 1 
tablespoonful flour, 4 teaspoonful salt, 
a dash of pepper, and 1 cupful milk 
cooked until thick. Then add the 
yolk of 1 egg, well beaten. Pour this 
over the sandwiches and serve at 
once. 


White-Bread Brewis. 


Heat a pint of milk in a double 
boiler. Stir into it enough bits of 
stale: wheat bread to absorb all the 
milk. Season with a little butter and 
salt. It should not be pasty or slop- 
py, but should be a light, dry por- 
ridge. It is a favorite with children, 
especially if served on a small, pretty 
saucer and dotted with bits of bright 
jelly. Serve hot. 


Bread-Crumb Buckwheat Cakes. 


4 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
2 cupfuls milk, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 cake yeast, 

2 cupfuls buckwheat flour, 
1 tablespoonful molasses, 

4 teaspoonful soda. 


Scald the milk and soak the crumbs 
for half an hour. Add the salt, yeast, 
and buckwheat flour, and let it 
stand over night. In the morning 
stir in the molasses and soda melted 
in a spoonful of warm water. Beat 
briskly for a few minutes and bake 
on a hot, greased griddle. 


Brown-Bread Cream Toast with 
Cheese. 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 cupful milk, 
3 cupful grated cheese, 


1 egg, 
1 cupful cheese. 


Make a white sauce from the milk, 
butter, and flour; when it boils, add 
the grated cheese and well-beaten 
egg. Cook slowly until mixed, then 
add a cupful of cheese, cut into small 
eubes. Season with salt and cayenne, 
and pour over slices of toasted brown 
bread, 


Fried Bread. 
3 slices stale bread, 
1 egg, 
6 tablespoonfuls milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls oil (olive). 


Cut the bread into fingers three 
inches wide and the length of the 
slice. Beat the egg slightly, add the 
milk. Dip the bread in the mixture. 
Put the oil in a spider and allow it to 
grow hot. Drop the bread in and 
sauté till brown. Drain on soft pa- 
per. Arrange log-cabin fashion, and 
serve with a sweet liquid sauce or 
maple sirup. 


Milk Toast. 


6 slices stale bread, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls cornstarch, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Dry the bread thoroughly in the 
oven, then toast over a clear fire to a 
golden brown. Heat the milk in the 
double boiler, add the butter, and 
when scalding hot, the cornstarch 
moistened in cold milk. It ought to 
be like a milk sauce. Lay the toast 
on a hot platter and baste each slice 
with the sauce. Serve very hot. 


Brown-Bread Sauté. 


Cut the crusts off around slices of 
Boston brown bread with a large 
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cooky cutter. Fry bacon in a spider 
and put it on a hot platter when 
crisp. Then lay the bread in the 
bacon fat, and sauté on both sides. 
Serve a crisp curled slice of bacon on 
each brown round, 


Tomato Toast. 


13 cupfuls strained tomato, 
4 cupful scalded milk, 

3 teaspoonful soda, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 tablespoonfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

6 slices toast. 


Make a tomato sauce from the but- 
ter, flour, and tomato, add the soda 
and salt, then the milk. Dip the 
toast in the sauce. Serve hot. 


Bread Griddlecakes. 
14 cupfuls scalded milk, 
13 cupfuls stale bread crumbs, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful flour, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
33 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Pour the hot milk and the melted 
butter over the crumbs and soak un- 
til they are soft. Add the well-beat- 
en eggs, flour, salt, and baking pow- 
der. Cook on a griddle like cakes. 


Bread Roulettes. 
1 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
4 cupful milk, 


1 egg, 
Dash salt. 


Soak the bread crumbs in the milk. 
Mix with the egg and _ seasonings. 
Form into tiny balls, flour, egg, 
erumb, and fry in hot fat. 


-_ 
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Bread Sauce. 


4 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
14 cupfuls scalded milk, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
Pepper and salt, 

4 cupful browned crumbs. 


Pour the hot milk over the stale 
crumbs and cook in a double boiler 
for twenty minutes. Add the butter, 
pepper, and salt. Put 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter in an omelet pan and in it 
brown 4 cupful dry crumbs. Pour 
the sauce about game, timbales, or 
anything you wish to serve with it, 
and on top sprinkle browned hot 
crumbs. 


Bread Croquettes. 


2 cupfuls stale bread crumbs, 
1 cupful hot milk, 

Grated rind 1 lemon, 

4 cupful currants, 

4 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
Yolks 2 eggs. 


Boil the bread crumbs for two 
minutes in the hot milk. Add the 
lemon, currants, cinnamon, and re- 
move from the fire. Beat in the 
yolks of the eggs. Cool, form into 
croquettes, crumb, and fry in hot 
fat. 3 


Beignets of Buns. 
2 stale buns, 
1 egg, 
4 gill milk, 
14 tablespoonfuls flour, 
Dash salt. 


Soak the buns five minutes in the 
milk. Mix the yolk of the egg with 
milk, add the flour, salt, and beaten 
white. Dip the buns into batter, fry 
in half lard and half butter, light 
brown on both sides. Dust with sug- 
ar, and serve with jelly or preserved 
fruit. 


CHAPTER V 


SANDWICHES 


The old-fashioned sandwich—two 
thick wedges of bread, erratically 
buttered, hard of crust, exuding mus- 
tard, and with frills of ham or corned 
beef about the edge—has been rele- 
gated to the past by the arrival of 
the meat chopper. The sandwiches of 
the past were of a half-dozen va- 
rieties; the filling of a modern sand- 
wich is limited only by what you 
have on hand. Fish, flesh, fowl, vege- 
tables, eggs, nuts, olives, fruit, 
cheese, and pickles may be utilized 
alone, or combined, and the result, 
when prepared by a skillful cook, is 
a dainty and delicious morsel. 

If many sandwiches are required, 
as for a reception or picnic, bake the 
bread specially for them; there is less 
waste and the work is much easier. 
Keep on hand plenty of baking-pow- 
der cans, pound and half-pound sizes, 
also a few oblong tins which have 
held one pound of cocoa. Nothing 
can excel these as molds for baking 
bread for picnic sandwiches; it is 
tender, almost crustless, it needs no 
trimming to make two slices accord 
in size, and it bakes or steams much 
more quickly than in larger tins. 
Make the bread twenty-four hours 
before it is required and try to have 
it fine grained. Fill the cans half 
full of dough and set to raise. When 
almost at the top of the tins, put to 
bake with the lids off. Fill three 
quarters full of brown-bread mix- 
ture; it does not raise so much as 
bread which has yeast in it. Slip the 
small loaves out of the tins as soon 
as taken from the oven or steamer 
and set on a wire stand to cool; then 
wrap in towels and put away in the 
bread box until required, 
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The next consideration is butter. 
Put a pound of butter (if you have 
many sandwiches to make) in a mix- 
ing bowl and with a slitted wooden 
spoon beat it to a fine, light cream, 
exactly as for cake making. The but- 
ter is much easier to spread, it is 
more economical, then it is ready to 
divide into portions and blend with 
anything to make what is called a 
flavored butter, the most delicious of 
all fillings. : 

Before preparing sandwiches, if 
they are to be used at a luncheon or 
entertainment where other dishes ac- 
company them, be careful that the 
flavoring is different from the salad 
with which they are served. It is 
really in better taste to offer nothing 
with a salad or cold meat except 
plain bread and butter; still, fash- 
ion seems to demand a flavored nib- 
ble as a salad accompaniment. Fish, 
lobster, or shrimp salads are most 
appetizing with sandwiches of Boston 
brown bread holding a tender lettuce 
leaf or a sprig of watercress dipped 
in mayonnaise. Serve sandwiches of 
mild cheese, flavored by mustard or 
tarragon, with green salads. White- 
sandwiches holding tender 
young nasturtium leaves between the 
buttered folds go well with salads 
of meat or fish. Garnish a plateful 
of this variety with a few nastur- 
tium leaves and blossoms. Finely 
cut peppergrass, chives, endive or 
celery are all fitting accompani- 
ments to sandwiches which are of- 
fered with a meat or chicken sal- 
ad, Cucumbers and tomatoes thinly 
sliced and spread with mayonnaise 
make a delicious bite between but- 
tered bread, Cut with a small cooky 
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cutter rounds of bread slightly larger 
than a slice of tomato or cucumber, 
and put the vegetable between them. 
These, as well as herb sandwiches, 
must not be made until immediately 
before serving. 

Cheese, which is generally the first 
course in a sandwich menu, may be 
spread between folds of white, Gra- 
ham, or entire-wheat bread, or deli- 
cate crackers. Roquefort, fromage 
de Brie, or any of the stronger 
cheeses should be flavored with fine- 
ly chopped olives or parsley and 
creamed butter. Combine with a 
milder cheese chopped olives, wal- 
nut meats, anchovy essence, and a 
dash of mustard, MclIlhenny’s Ta- 
basco Sauce, and salt. Grate hard 
cheese and mash soft cheese with a 
spoon, afterwards rub to a _ paste 
with mayonnaise or butter and flav- 
oring. ‘The delicious little cream or 
Neufchatel cheeses may be blended 
with chopped walnuts, given a bit of 
seasoning by Parmesan cheese, also 
a hint of lemon juice and paprika. 

Under the head of savory sand- 
wiches is a long list of possibilities. 
They include meat, fish, egg, as well 
as fillings obtained from chopped 
olives and pickles, or some strong 
seasoning, curry, caviare, or anchovy. 
For all sorts of meat, use a chopper, 
grinding with the finest knife. It 
provides a paste which, blended with 
mayonnaise, is as easy to spread on 
bread as butter. Scores of recipes 
might be offered to direct this blend- 
ing process, but the clever cook, with 
her own palate as criterion, can eas- 
ily adapt a few suggestions to the 
materials on hand. Chicken com- 
bines well with celery, chopped nuts, 
and olives. The most delicate chick- 
en sandwich is seasoned with celery 
salt and moistened with thick whipped 
cream instead of mayonnaise. Ham 
paste is blended with mayonnaise, 
mustard, chopped olives, and gher- 
kins. Veal paste may be seasoned 
like chicken—indeed one can scarcely 
tell the difference between the two fill- 
ings. Roast beef, corn beef, lamb, and 
poultry paste make good sandwiches. 


If you have not enough of one meat, 
add to it another which harmonizes in 
flavor; for instance, veal goes well 
with any sort of poultry, while tongue 
and ham make a good mixture. 
If remains of roast beef, lamb, or 
corn beef are small, chop and blend 
each separately; nothing seems to as- 
similate well with red-blooded meats. 
Use mustard, a few drops of onion 
extract, and chopped pickles as flav- 
oring. They are better moistened 
with creamed butter than with may- 
onnaise. Put lobster, shrimp, or crab 
meat through the chopper. Cold fish 
or canned salmon is better delicately 


a, French Coffeepot; b, Filter Coffeepot ; 
c, Everyday Pot for Boiled Coffee. 


picked to flakes with a fork. Sar- 
dines, anchovies, and salt fish make 
tasty picnic sandwiches. Pound to a 
paste, and give a touch of acidity by 
lemon juice or chopped pickle. Eggs 
should be hard-boiled; allow to be- 
come thoroughly cold, then put 
through a chopper, mix with mayon- 
naise or butter, and season well. 
When one comes to sweet sand- 
wiches, the variety is almost unlim- 
ited. Figs, dates, prunes, raisins, 
nuts, preserved ginger, and candied 
peel may be chopped, sweetened, 
moistened with whipped cream, lem- 
on, orange, or pineapple juice and 
spread between folds of white bread. 
When preparing them for an enter- 
tainment cut heart, diamond, or club 
shaped, and on top of each lay some- 
thing which suggests the filling—an 
English walnut meat, a shred of 
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green citron peel, or half a Maras- 
chino cherry, dipped in icing to 
make them stick. When you wish to 
roll sandwiches, use fresh bread, 
spread very lightly with the filling, 
and pin into shape with a toothpick. 

It is easy to keep sandwiches fresh 
some hours before they are required. 
Wring a napkin as dry as possible 
from hot water—a good plan is to 
put it through the wringer—wrap 
the sandwiches in it, then cover in a 
stone jar or something which will 
exclude air. 


Lamb Sandwiches. 

Mince cold roast lamb, season with 
salt, pepper, and a dash of Mcll- 
henny’s Tabasco Sauce. Add minced 
olives and a chopped pimento, then 
make into a paste with mayonnaise 
dressing. Spread between slices of 
white bread. 


Sweetbread Sandwiches. 

Cut cold boiled sweetbreads in a 
meat chopper, moisten with whipped 
cream, season with salt, cayenne, and 
lemon juice. Spread between thin 
slices of buttered bread. 


Hot-Ham Sandwiches. 

Butter thin slices of bread. Broil 
thin slices of ham, put between slices 
of white bread, and eat hot. Bacon 
may be served in the same fashion. 


Chicken and Celery Sandwiches. 
1 cupful cold chicken, 
1 cupful celery, 
4 tablespoonfuls mayonnaise. 


Put chicken through the finest 
knife of a meat chopper, add celery 
cut fine and mayonnaise. Butter 
white bread and spread with the 
chicken mixture. 


Tongue Sandwiches. 

Make a dressing of one part mus- 
tard and six parts butter, add salt, 
pepper, and a dash of Mcllhenny’s 
Tabasco Sauce. Butter the bread 
with this mixture and lay between 
thin slices of cold tongue. 


Oak-Hill Sandwiches. 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful finely 
boiled ham, 
1 cupful cold chicken, 
Dash of salt and paprika. 


Cream butter, add ham and chick- 
en, then salt and paprika. Spread 
the mixture between thin slices of 
white bread. 


chopped cold 


Rare-Beef Sandwiches. 


Chop rare cold roast beef fine. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, a dash of 
horse-radish, and a few drops of Mc- 
Ilhenny’s Tabasco Sauce. Make into 
sandwiches with thinly sliced Graham 
bread. 


Club Sandwich. 


Toast a slice of bread and butter 
it. On one half put, first, a thin 
slice of bacon which has been broiled 
till dry and tender, next a slice of the 
white meat of either turkey or 
chicken. Over one half of this place 
a circle cut from a ripe tomato and 
over the other half a tender leaf of 
lettuce. Cover with a generous layer 
of mayonnaise, and complete this de- 
licious “wholemeal” sandwich with 
the remaining piece of toast.—A. W. 


‘ 


Lobster Sandwiches. 

Blend with the chopped lobster 
meat a dash of MclIlhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, lemon juice, salt, pepper, and 
oil. Spread the mixture between 
slices of thinly buttered bread. 


Crab Sandwich. 
1 hard-boiled egg, 
1 tablespoonful softened butter, 
4 can deviled crab, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 


Moisten the sifted yolk of egg 
with butter, add chopped crab, and 
lemon juice mixed to a paste. Spread 
it between thin slices of buttered 
bread, put two together, press with a 
bread knife, and cut into fingers, tri- 
angles, or small squares, 
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Salmon Sandwiches. 


1 can salmon, 

Yolks 6 hard-boiled eggs, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 

2 tablespoonfuls parsley, 

4 cupful boiled salad dressing, 

4 teaspoonful salt. 


Drain the oil from salmon, remove 
the skin and bones, and mash fish 
fine. Add eggs, press through pota- 
to ricer, then salt, lemon juice, 
chopped parsley, Tabasco, and salad 
dressing. Spread between folds of 
white or entire-wheat bread. 


Mock-Crab Sandwiches. 


4 cupful grated cheese, 

4 tablespoonfuls creamed butter, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful paprika, 

34 teaspoonful mustard, 

1 teaspoonful anchovy paste, 

1 teaspoonful vinegar, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped olives. 


To cheese add butter, salt, paprika, 
mustard, paste, vinegar, and chopped 
olives. Spread between rounds of 
white bread.—Sretita A. Downine. 


Cheese Sandwiches. 
34 cupful grated cheese, 
4 cupful Roquefort cheese, 
4 cupful cream, 
Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


To the grated cheese add Roque- 
fort cheese rubbed to a paste; add 
sauce and cream. Beat till smooth 
and spread between slices of Graham 
bread. 


Walnut-and-Cheese Sandwiches. 
4 cupful walnut meats, 
4 cupful Neufchatel cheese, 
Dash pepper and salt. 


Chop walnuts fine and mix with 
cheese; add pepper and salt. Spread 
between slices of white bread. If 
desired, this sandwich may be further 


improved by putting between the 
folds a crisp lettuce leaf. 


Anchovy-Cheese Sandwich. 


1 cottage cheese, 

1 teaspoonful anchovy essence, 

1 teaspoonful paprika, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped par- 
sley. 


To the cheese add anchovy essence, 
paprika, and parsley. Spread _ be- 
tween slices of entire-wheat bread. 


Boston Sandwiches. 


Slice Boston brown bread thin, 
butter lightly, and spread with 
Neufchatel or cottage cheese. Dip 
crisp lettuce leaves in French dress- 
ing, then lay on the brown bread. 
Press another slice of buttered brown 
bread on top. 


Cheese-and-Olive Sandwiches. 


Work a cream cheese until smooth 
and creamy; add half the quantity of 
olives finely chopped; moisten with 
mayonnaise dressing. The mixture 
may be slightly moistened with cream 
and seasoned with salt and cayenne. 
Spread between crackers. 


Wainut Sandwiches. 


Blanch and chop English walnuts. 
To each tablespoonful of nuts allow 
4 tablespoonful cream cheese. Beat 
together and spread between thin 
slices of Graham bread, 


Peanut Sandwiches. 


Skin freshly roasted peanuts and 
reduce them to a powder in a meat 
chopper. Add salt, and mix the 
crushed nuts with fresh cream cheese. 
Spread the paste between slices of 
unbuttered Graham bread. 


Water-Cress Sandwiches. 


Chop cress coarsely and _ season 
with salt, pepper, and a few drops 
of vinegar. Blend with cottage 
cheese and spread between slices of 
white bread. 
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Tomato Sandwiches. 

Slice Graham or _ whole-wheat 
bread thin, pare off the crust, butter 
on one side, spread with minced ripe 
tomatoes, drain off superfluous juice, 
and sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
sugar. Serve at once. The tomatoes 
should be ice cold and minced quick- 
ly.—Marion Hartanp. 


Onion Sandwiches. 

Cut bread very thin, removing the 
crust. Spread between each slice 
permuda or Spanish onions, chopped 
fine and mixed with a mayonnaise 
dressing. 


Cucumber Sandwiches. 

Chop 2 cucumbers fine, drain off 
the liquor, add a little onion juice, a 
dash of red pepper, and mix with a 
well-seasoned mayonnaise. Spread 
between white bread. 


Pimento Sandwiches. 


Cut bread thin, spread sparingly 
with thick mayonnaise dressing. Place 
on it a slice of scarlet pimento, then 
more salad dressing, and cover with 
the upper piece of bread. Serve 
with a leaf of lettuce. Trim neatly 
either round, long, or square, cutting 
through lettuce and all. 


CHAPTER VI 


CEREALS AND FLOUR PASTE 


Crereats include the grain foods 
from cultivated grasses, containing 
every variety from oatmeal to maca- 
roni, which is a paste made of wheat 
flour rich in gluten. Among them 
are most valuable foods—rice, for in- 
stance, which is the staff of life for 
certain nations. In what we call 
breakfast cereals we have a number 
of foods that are unusually rich in 
nitrogenous matter and mineral sub- 
stances, therefore making an excellent 
morning meal with no further addi- 
tion than milk or cream, for all ce- 
reals are lacking in fat. Unless 
cereals can be subjected to the long, 
slow cooking which is_ necessary, 
they had better not be eaten, for 
nothing is so indigestible as half-raw 
oatmeal. Twenty years ago, when 
most of our oatmeal was the old- 
fashioned steel-cut oats, it needed in- 
terminable cooking—ten hours was 
none too long for it; to-day most of 
the cereals put up in packages, so 
the directions say, can be cooked in 
half an hour. That is not possible; 
few of them, except the fine-grained 
wheat foods, are fit to eat till they 
have had at least one hour’s cooking 
in a double boiler. If they can have 
longer, they are so much the better. 
Always add the proper amount of 
salt to a cereal—l teaspoonful to a 
quart of water—and let it dissolve 
before the grains are put in, so it 
will flavor the whole mass. The best 
way to cook any rough-grained ce- 
real is to drop it slowly into water 
which is boiling briskly in the upper 
part of a double boiler. After cook- 
ing for a few minutes on the stove, 
set it over the water and allow the 
grains to swell slowly so the food is 
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stiff enough to be chewed. Cornmeal 
demands a long time for cooking— 
at least six hours—and it swells so it 
should have six times the same meas- 
urement of water. Granular cereals, 
farina, for instance, should be mixed 
with a little cold water and stirred 
smooth before being added to the nec- 
essary amount of boiling water; this 
prevents it from becoming lumpy. 
Never stir any cereal after it has 
been put to cook, until just before it 
is turned out. This treatment makes 
oatmeal pasty and sticky. Store ce- 
reals in glass cans with tight-fitting 
lids instead of the pasteboard boxes 
in which they are sold. It keeps them 
fresher and safe from the invasion of 
moths or mice. 


Cereal with Fruit. 


# cupful wheat germ, 

2 cupful cold water, 

2 cupfuls boiling water, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 pound dates, stoned and cut in 
pieces. 


Mix cereal, salt, and cold water; 
add to boiling water in a saucepan. 
Boil five minutes, steam in double 
boiler thirty minutes; stir in dates, 
and serve with cream. Serve for 
breakfast or as a simple dessert.— 
Fannié M. Farmer, 


Hasty Pudding. 
1 cupful cornmeal, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful milk, 
2 cupfuls boiling water. 
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Mix the meal, flour, and salt with 
the milk; when smooth, stir in the 
boiling water. Cook in a double 
boiler one hour or more; or over di- 
rect heat one half hour. Serve with 
cream and sugar, or turn into tins to 
cool if wanted for sautéing. Cut into 
slices, dip in flour, and sauté in drip- 
pings or butter. 


Hominy Mush. 


4 cupful fine hominy, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
3 cupfuls boiling water. 


Put all together in a double boiler, 
and cook three hours. Add more 
water if mush seems stiff; all prep- 
arations of corn absorb a great deal 
of water in cooking, and hominy usu- 
ally needs a little more than four 
times its bulk. 


Oatmeal Porridge. 
1 cupful granulated oatmeal, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 scant quart boiling water. 


Put the oatmeal and salt in a dou- 
ble boiler, pour on the boiling water, 
and cook three or four hours. Re- 
move the cover just before serving 
and stir with a fork to let the steam 
escape. If the water in the boiler be 
strongly salted, the oatmeal will cook 
more quickly. 


Rolled Oats. 


1 cupful rolled oats, 
2% cupfuls boiling water, 
4 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix ingredients, and cook in dou- 
ble boiler one hour. 


Steamed Rice. 
-1 cupful rice, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
3 cupfuls boiling water. 


Pick over the rice and wash in 
three or four waters. Put it with 
the salt and boiling water in upper 
part of double boiler. Cook over 
boiling water. Do not stir while 


cooking. Steam until the grains are 
tender. 


Boiled Rice. 
4 cupful rice, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 cupfuls boiling water. 


Wash rice thoroughly and gradu- 
ally add to boiling water, care being 
taken that the water does not stop 
boiling. Cover and cook twenty min- 
utes, or until grains are soft. Turn 
into a strainer and drain, put in oven 
a few moments to dry, with oven door 
open. 4 


Turkish Pilaf. 


4 cupful rice, 

2 cupful tomatoes, 
strained, 

1 cupful brown stock, lightly sea- 
soned, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Add tomato to stock, and heat to 
boiling point; add rice, and steam till 
soft; stir in butter with a fork, and 
keep uncovered that steam may es- 
cape. Serve in place of a vegetable, 
or as a border for curried or fricas- 
seed meat.—Fanniz M. Farmer. 


stewed and 


Rice Timbales. 


1 cupful rice, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful butter. 


Place the rice in a double boiler 
over the fire, cover with cold water, 
boil five minutes, then drain it on.a 
sieve, rinse off with cold water, re- 
turn to saucepan again, cover with 4 
pint water, add the salt and boil 
till tender; add the egg and butter to 
the mixture, fill the rice in small tim- 
bale forms, set them in a pan of 
water so the water reaches halfway 
up the forms, place the pan in a hot 
oven, and bake ten minutes. Unmold 
and set the timbales in a circle. 


Rice a la Creole (Southern recipe). 
1 onion, 
1 slice cooked ham, 
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1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 cupful cooked rice, 

1 can tomatoes, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

Dash of MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


Chop the onion and ham fine; put 
in a saucepan with the butter; add 
the rice and tomatoes, salt, and pap- 
rika. Mix and heat thoroughly. Then 
put in a baking dish, cover with 
bread crumbs, and put in the oven 
for fifteen minutes. The tomatoes 
should be stewed until thick before 
mixing. 


Manana Land (Mexican recipe). 


1 tablespoonful olive oil, 
1 sliced onion, 

8 green peppers, 

1 cupful uncooked rice, 
4 can tomatoes. 


Fry in the olive oil the onion and 
green peppers, chopped fine; to this 
add the uncooked rice, and stir con- 
stantly until the rice is_ nicely 
browned; then put in the tomatoes, 
fill up the skillet with rich soup 
stock, and cook slowly, without stir- 
ring for an hour.—May E. Souru- 
WORTH. 


Rice Milanaise Fashion. 
1 cupful rice, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 onion, 
1 quart stock, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
34 cupful grated cheese. 


Cook the rice in a quart of cold 
water, stir until the boiling point is 
reached, and let boil three or four 
minutes, then drain and rinse in cold 
water and turn on a cloth to dry for 
a few minutes. Put the butter inte 
a stewpan; cook in it until softened 
and slightly yellowed, a slice of onion 
chopped fine; then add the rice and 
stock and salt; cool until the rice is 
tender and the liquid absorbed; add 
the butter and grated cheese. Lift 
the rice with two forks to mix the 
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butter and cheese evenly. Vary the 
dish occasionally by adding a cup of 
strained tomato with the broth and 
two tablespoonfuls chopped green 
pepper with onion. 


Spaghetti 4 la Italien (Neapolitan 
recipe). 

cupful dried mushrooms, 

tablespoonful butter, 

onion, 

clove garlic, 

pound chuck steak, 

slices bacon, 

cupful tomatoes, 

Salt, 

Paprika, 

Pepper, 

1 package spaghetti. 


RD et te 


Soak the mushrooms in a cup of 
tepid water for fifteen minutes; put 
the butter into a frying pan; when 
melted, add the onion and garlic, cut 
fine. Let this cook to a straw color, 
then add the meat and bacon, cut 
into finger lengths. Let this cook 
about five minutes, add the tomatoes 
and simmer slowly for about fifteen 
minutes. Then add the mushrooms, 
together with the water in which 
they have been soaked. Season very 
lightly with salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika. Let this simmer slowly for 
an hour and a half. During this 
time cook the spaghetti in about 2 
quarts boiling water to which 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls salt have been added. 
Cook twenty minutes, then pour in a 
colander and blanch with warm 
water. When the sauce has cooked 
sufficiently, take a. large platter, 
spread half of the spaghetti upon it, 
and pour over it some of the sauce. 
Now sprinkle upon this grated cheese. 
Add the remainder of the spaghetti, 
finish with sauce and cheese, and 
serve. 


Macaroni Siciliana (Italian recipe). 
1 onion, 
1 carrot, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 pounds beef, 
1 quart tomatoes, 
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Bay leaf, 

3 cloves, 

1 pound macaroni, 

1 pound grated Swiss cheese. 


Slice very thin the onion and car- 
rot; put in a pot with the butter and 
let it fry, then put in the beef that 
has been cut in thick slices, Stir un- 
til it has browned nicely, add the to- 
matoes, bay leaf, cloves, salt, and 
peppers to taste. Stew slowly for two 
hours or more, till the sauce gets 
thick. Strain through a sieve until 
the sauce is free from the meat. 
Take the macaroni and boil for 
twenty minutes, salt to taste. Drain 
off the water, and put it in a large, 
deep dish; pour over it the sauce and 
put in grated cheese. Mix all thor- 
oughly, and serve hot. 


Macaroni Ravioli (Italian recipe). 


4 package macaroni, 

4 Parmesan cheese, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

12 chicken livers (parboil), 
2 stalks celery, 

1 onion, 

3 carrot, 

4 turnip, 

Pepper and salt. 


Mince the livers and vegetables 
fine, and put them in a saucepan to 
cook in a little butter. Blanch the 
macaroni; add pepper and salt and 
let it drain. Lay some macaroni in 
a baking dish, then a layer of the 
liver and vegetables, then the cheese, 
and so on till the dish is full enough. 
End with a layer of cheese. Set the 
dish in the oven and let it cook for 
a few minutes. Brown on top and 
serve very hot. 


Macaroni a la Napolitaine (Italian 
recipe). 
1 pound macaroni, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 onion, 
4 tablespoonfuls grated 
san cheese, 
Pepper and salt, 
1 cupful cream, 


Parme- 


Put the macaroni into boiling 
water, add butter, salt, and onion 
stuck with cloves. Boil for three 
quarters of an hour; then drain the 
macaroni and put into a saucepan 
with cheese, nutmeg, salt, and cream. 
Let stew gently a few minutes, and 
serve very hot. 


Macaroni with Tomatoes. 


Break half a pound of macaroni 
into inch lengths and boil in salted 
water until tender. Drain, and put 
a layer of the macaroni in the bot- 
tom of a greased pudding dish, 
sprinkle with pepper, salt, onion 
juice, and grated cheese. Cover all 
with a layer of stewed and strained 
tomatoes that have been previously 
seasoned to taste. On these goes an- 
other layer of macaroni, and so on till 
the dish is full. The topmost layer 
must be of tomatoes sprinkled with 
crumbs and good-sized bits of but- 
ter. Set in hot oven, covered, for 
twenty minutes, then bake, uncov- 


. ered, until the crumbs are brown.— 


Marion Harwanp. 


Spaghetti with Cheese. 
4 pound spaghetti, 
4 cupful Swiss cheese, 
3 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce. 


Break the spaghetti into bits and 
boil in salted water. Grate the 
cheese and turn into a saucepan 
with the butter. Stir well, add the 
hot spaghetti; just long enough to 
melt the cheese; add tabasco, and 
serve very hot. 


Spaghetti with Chicken. 
4 package spaghetti, 
2 cupfuls chicken stock, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 cupful cold chicken, 
1 egg. 


Boil the spaghetti until tender; 
drain, drop in cold water, and drain 
again. Cut into half-inch pieces, 
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Thicken the stock with flour and but- 
ter. Stir in the chicken chopped fine 
and macaroni. Beat in the egg, 
whipped, remove from the fire, sea- 
son to taste, turn into a _ buttered 
dish, sprinkle crumbs over the top, 
and bake half an hour. 


Spaghetti Piquante. 
4 pound spaghetti, 
1 teaspoonful butter, 
1 teaspoonful flour, 
2 cupfuls beef stock, 
4 tablespoonfuls tomato catsup, 
6 drops Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 
1 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet, 
Pinch salt, 
Dash paprika. 


Break spaghetti into small bits. 
Boil until tender, in salted water. 
Drain and keep hot while you make 
the following sauce: Cook together 
the butter and flour; when blended 
pour the stock and stir until smooth, 
then add the catsup, tabasco, kitch- 
en bouquet, salt, and paprika. Turn 
the spaghetti into this sauce, stir 
and pour the mixture into a. dish. 
Sprinkle buttered crumbs and grated 
cheese over the top, and bake till 
brown. 


Entrades (Mexican recipe). 
4 cupful olive oil, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 green onions, 

1 spray parsley, 

1 stalk celery, 

1 leek, 

4 garlic, é 

1 green pepper, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful Spanish sausage, 

4 cupful stock, 

4 package macaroni, 

Edam cheese. 


Make a sauce of olive oil and but- 
ter heated together; in this fry the 
onion, parsley, celery, leek, garlic, 
pepper, all chopped fine. Season with 
salt and the sausage. After it is well 
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cooked down, add the stock. Boil 
the macaroni until tender, then 
plunge in cold water to. blanch, 


Place on a large platter, strain the 
hot sauce over it, and cover the top 
with grated cheese.—May E. Sourn- 
WORTH. 


Baked Macaroni. 


4 pound macaroni, 
1 quart stock, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


Break the macaroni into inch 
lengths. Boil till tender in stock. 
Drain, put the macaroni in a dish; 
pour over it 4 cupful stock in which 
it was cooked, add the butter, in 
small pieces, here and there through 
it. Sift over it fine bread crumbs 
and grated cheese. Dot with bits of 
butter and brown. 


Oatmeal. 


3 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful oatmeal, 
4 cupfuls water. 


Put the boiling water in a granite 
pan, salt it, then scatter in the oat- 
meal. Allow it to cook six minutes, 
stirring steadily. Into the fireless 
cooker saucepan set the oatmeal dish, 
cover with a plate, and pour in boil- 
ing water to surround it till it al- 
most reaches the top of dish. Cover, 
set on the stove and let the water 
boil five minutes, then place in the 
fireless cooker and leave there for 
five hours, or if required for break- 
fast, till morning. If it is not quite 
hot enough, set the cooker saucepan 
on the stove and let the water in the 
other vessel boil for a few minutes; 
then serve. 


Quaker Oats. 
24 cupfuls boiling water, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful Quaker oats. 


Cook in exactly the same way as 
oatmeal. 
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Cream of Wheat. 
24 cupfuls water, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
34 cupful cream of wheat. 


Prepare after the same fashion as 
oatmeal, and give four hours in the 
fireless cooker. 


Cracked Wheat. 


4 cupfuls cold water, 
1 cupful cracked wheat, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Pour the cold water over the 
wheat and let it stand six hours. Put 
it in a granite pan as used for 
oatmeal and set it on an asbestos mat 
over the fire, allowing it to cook and 
swell for two hours, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cover closely, set into the 
fireless-cooker saucepan, pour boil- 
ing water around it, let it boil up, 


then put into the cooker and allow 
it to stand over night. 


Indian Meal. 
33 cupfuls water, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful cornmeal. 


Bring the water to a boil, stir the 
meal slowly into it, being careful 
that it does not lump. Boil half an 
hour, stirring frequently, set into the 
saucepan of cooker with water 
around it and leave it over night. 


Fine Hominy. 
4 cupfuls water, 
1 cupful hominy, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Treat this cereal in the same fash- 
ion as others, leaving in the cooker 
over night. 


CHAPTER VII 


CEREAL LEFT-OVERS 


Tue appetizing dishes which may 
be evolved from a small left-over of 
any cereal are many. Even a few 
spoonfuls of well-cooked cereal can 
be utilized in gems or griddlecakes, 
or can be fried in butter and eaten 
hot with maple sirup. Set it away 
carefully, covering tightly. An ex- 
cellent plan is to keep three baking- 
powder tins—a quarter, half, and 
pound size for this purpose. The va- 
riety in size will fit the amount of 
the left-over. Brush the can inside 
with butter, pack in the cereal while 
hot, and cover. When needed, slip it 
out of the ean, cut in half-inch slices, 
and roll in flour to dry. Dip in egg 
and crumbs and fry in smoking hot 
fat. Eat with maple sirup. Cream 
of wheat, mush, hominy, wheatena, 
Quaker oats, flaked rice, farina, Pet- 
tijohn, Ralston’s food, wheatlet—in- 
deed, any of the large variety of 
cooked breakfast foods can be made 
palatable in this way. If the left- 
over only amounts to a cupful, com- 
bine it with flour as given in oatmeal 
muffins and you will have a most sat- 
isfactory hot breakfast bread. Served 
with bacon these second-day prep- 
arations of cereals form a very nice 
relish. The uses of cold rice cannot 
be enumerated. There are so many 
methods of transforming it into at- 
tractive dishes that many housewives 
while preparing hot rice for the ta- 
ble, cook a double portion and re- 
serve it for various uses. A cupful 
of rice is a pleasant addition to 


many hot breakfast breads. It 
may be made into delicious pud- 
dings, fitters, pancakes; mixed 


with a cupful of cold tomato or 
even left-over tomato soup, well 
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seasoned, sprinkled with cheese and 
buttered bread crumbs and baked 
till brown, when it appears as a pal- 
atable entrée. It can be utilized for 
croquettes, drop cakes, for a thick- 
ening to soup and stews; it may be 
curried, worked into left-over meat 
dishes, and even changed into ice 
cream. Macaroni and spaghetti left- 
overs make good réchauffés. With 
the addition of a few spoonfuls of 
milk and water, cold macaroni cooked 
in white sauce or spaghetti, which 
made its first appearance in tomato 
sauce, may be reheated in the double 
boiler, a spoonful of each put in a 
ramequin dish, then covered with 
grated cheese and baked. 


Rice with Cheese Crust. 


2 cupfuls boiled rice, 


1 cupful milk, 

2 eggs, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

1 cupful grated cheese, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


Put the rice in a double boiler and 
cook it in the milk till smooth and 
soft. If there are any lumps in the 
rice, beat with a wire whisk. Add 
the well-beaten eggs and the salt and 
pepper. Pour into a shallow baking 
pan, sprinkle the cheese lightly over 
the top, dot with morsels of butter. 
and hake till the top is delicately 
brown. This makes a nice entrée. 


Rice with Cheese. 
3 cupfuls cold rice, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Dash cayenne and salt, 
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1 cupful grated cheese, 

i cupful milk, 

4 cupful buttered 
crumbs. 


cracker 


Reheat the rice in a double boiler. 
Butter a pudding dish and cover the 
bottom of it with rice; dot with 
scraps of butter; sprinkle with grated 
cheese, cayenne, and salt, and repeat 
until the rice and the cheese are used 
up. Add the milk, cover with buttered 
cracker crumbs, and bake twenty 
minutes. 


Rice Griddlecakes. 


4 cupful cold rice, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

14 cupfuls milk, 

1 egg, 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter. 


Calumet baking 


Sift together the dry ingredients; 
work in the rice with the tips of the 
fingers. Add the well-beaten egg, 
milk, and butter; beat well; cook on 
a griddle. 


Rice with Date Sauce. 


Take cold rice, put it in a double 
boiler with a little milk, and let 
steam till the milk is absorbed. 
Sweeten to taste and add a dash of 
nutmeg. Press the rice into buttered 
cups. Turn out and serve hot, indi- 
vidually, with a lemon sauce in which 
cut dates have been stewed for a few 
minutes. This makes a nice dessert. 


Rice Waffles. 


1% cupfuls flour, 

% cupful cold rice, 

14 cupfuls milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful melted butter, 

1 egg. 


Sift the flour, sugar, baking pow- 
der, and salt. Work the rice with the 


Calumet baking 


tips of the fingers. Add the yolk of 
the egg, well beaten, milk, butter, 
and, last of all, the white of egg, 
beaten stiff. Cook on hot waffle irons. 


Rice Gems. 
ese, 
cupful milk, 
tablespoonful melted butter, 
cupful cold rice, 
cupful flour, 
teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

4 teaspoonful salt. 

Beat. the eggs till light, add the 
milk and butter. Beat the rice with 
this until smooth, then sift in the 
salt, flour, and baking powder. Bake 
twenty minutes in hot gem pans. 
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Calumet baking 


Rice Bread. 
2 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
1 cupful cold rice, 
1 cupful cornmeal, 
4 cupful flour, 
1 teaspoonful Calumet 
powder, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
14 cupfuls milk. 


baking 


To the yolks of the eggs, beaten 
well, add the milk and butter, rice, 
corn, and flour. Whip thoroughly, 
add the salt and baking powder, and 
last the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth. Pour into shallow 
pans; allow the batter to spread only 
an inch thick. Bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Cut into 
squares when baked, and serve hot. 


Rice and Cornmeal Muffins. 


4 cupful white cornmeal, 

4 cupful flour, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 cupful cold rice, 

14 cupfuls milk, 

2 eggs, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Sift the dry ingredients together, 
rub the rice in lightly with the tips 
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of the fingers till every grain is 
separated. Beat the yolks of eggs 
till thick, mix with the milk, pour 
over the dry ingredients, and beat 
well. Add the melted butter, and 
last the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a dry froth. Bake in hot oven. 


Cream Rice Pudding. 


2 tablespoonfuls cold boiled rice, 

3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

Yolk 1 egg, 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

4 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can vanilla. 


Put the milk with the cold rice in 
a double boiler, add the sugar and 
salt. When it boils, add the corn- 
starch wet in a few tablespoonfuls 
cold milk. Just before it is ready to 
take from the fire, add the egg and 
flavoring. Eat cold with whipped 
cream. 


Rice Croquettes. 
14 cupfuls cold rice, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


Put the rice in a double boiler with 
a little milk and let it cook until the 
rice has absorbed the milk. Remove 
from the fire, add the beaten egg 
yolks and butter, and spread on a 
plate. Shape into balls, roll in 
crumbs, then dent with the finger 
till the croquette is like a small nest. 
Dip in egg, then in crumbs again, 
fry in deep fat, and drain. Serve 
hot with a cube of jelly in each nest. 


Oatmeal Muffins. 
 cupful scalded milk, 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
3 yeast cake dissolved in 
4 cupful warm water, 
1 cupful cold oatmeal, 
24 cupfuls flour. 


Scald the milk and add it to the 
sugar and salt; as soon as it grows 


lukewarm, add the yeast. Work the 
flour into the oatmeal with the tips 
of the fingers and add to the milk. 
Beat thoroughly, cover, and allow it 
to raise over night. In the morning 
pour into greased iron gem pans and 
set in a warm place to raise. Bake 
half an hour. 


Farina Muffins. 


1 cupful cold farina, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

3 eggs, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

1 teaspoonful sugar, 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

$ cupfuls milk. 


Sift the dry ingredients together 
and work in the farina. Add the 
butter, milk, and yolks of the eggs; 
at the last minute the beaten whites 
of the eggs. Pour into greased gem 
pans. Bake twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. 


Fried Mush and Bacon. 


Cook slices of bacon in the spider. 
Lift them out and lay on a hot plat- 
ter. Cut cold mush in neat slices, 
dip in flour, egg, and crumbs. Fry 
in hot fat till brown and crisp on 
both sides. Drain on soft paper and 
serve with the bacon. This makes 
a delicious breakfast dish. 


Fried Mush. 


If there is any cornmeal mush left 
from breakfast, do not scrape it in 
cold spoonfuls into a bowl; reheat 
and allow it to become smooth, then 
pour into a square cake tin; calcu- 
late the amount of mush to the size 
of the tin, so it will make a cake two 
inches in depth. Cover when it cools 
and set in the refrigerator. When it 
is needed for breakfast or supper, 
cut into squares about four inches 
in size and roll them in flour until 
dry. Drop into smoking hot fat and 
fry brown. Drain, and serve hot 
with maple sirup. 
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Raised Hominy Muffins. 


1 cupful cold hominy, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 cupful scalded milk, 

3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 yeast cake dissolved in 
4 cupful lukewarm water. 


Warm the hominy in a double 
boiler and break it into grains in a 
mixing bowl. Add the butter, milk, 
sugar, and salt. When it is luke- 
warm, stir in the yeast and enough 
flour to make a thick batter. Let it 
stand over night. In the morning 
fill gem pans two thirds full, set to 
raise in a warm place, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Hominy in Cream Sauce. 


2 cupfuls cream sauce, 
2 cupfuls cold hominy. 


Make a cream sauce and into it 


stir the hominy. Reheat in a double 


boiler and serve very hot instead of 
potato. 


Hominy Griddlecakes. 
4 cupful cold hominy, 
2 eggs, 
2 cupfuls sour milk, 
14 teaspoonfuls soda, 
2 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonful salt. 


Warm the hominy and mix with it 
the well-beaten eggs. Sift in the flour 
and salt, alternating with 4 cupful 
milk till the mixture is ready to 
beat; at last stir in the soda dissolved 
in a tablespoonful warm water. Bake 
on a hot greased griddle. Eat with 
maple sirup. 


Macaroni and Celery. 


1 cupful boiled macaroni, 

1 cupful celery, 

1 cupful white sauce, 

3 cupful buttered bread crumbs, 
Salt and pepper, 

% cupful grated cheese. 


Cut the celery into inch pieces and 
boil for ten minutes in salted water. 


Drain and lay in a dish with the 
macaroni stirred lightly through it. 
Over it pour the white sauce; season 
with salt and pepper. Sprinkle over 
the top buttered crumbs and grated 
cheese. Bake till the top is deli- 
eate brown. 


Savory Macaroni. 


2 cupfuls cold macaroni, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Pepper, 

Salt, 

Paprika. 


Melt the butter in an omelet pan. 
Put in the macaroni, dust with pep- 
per, salt, and paprika. Let it brown 
slightly, tossing it with a fork while 
it cooks. Serve very hot as a side 
dish; sprinkle with grated cheese. 


Creamed Macaroni on Toast. 


14 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 cupful milk or cream, 
Salt and pepper, 

1 cupful cold macaroni, 
4 cupful grated cheese, 
6 slices toast. 


Make a white sauce from the but- 
ter, flour, and milk. Chop coarsely 
the macaroni, add to it the white 
sauce, and allow it to cook for ten 
minutes. Pour over the buttered 
toast, and dust liberally with grated 
cheese. Set on the top shelf of the 
oven for a few minutes, and serve 
very hot. 


Macaroni and Chicken. 


14 cupfuls cold chicken, 

1% cupfuls macaroni, 

14 cupfuls cold tomato sauce, 
34 cupful buttered crumbs. 


Butter a baking dish, put in a 
layer of macaroni, then a layer of 
cold chicken cut in small strips, then 
a few spoonfuls of tomato sauce. 
Repeat in the same order till the dish 
is full, making the top layer maca- 
roni. Cover with crumbs and bake 
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till the top is brown and crusty. No 
seasoning is given in this recipe, be- 
cause usually tomato sauce is well 
flavored, 


Macaroni Croquettes. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 tablespoonfuls flour, 

1 cupful milk, 

Yolk 1 egg, 

2 cupfuls chopped macaroni, 


2 tablespoonfuls ‘cheese, 
Pepper and salt. 


If the macaroni is the remainder of 
a dish of tomato and macaroni or a 
well-seasoned cheese dish, it will be 
the more tasty. Make a thick sauce 
from the flour, butter, and milk, beat 
in the egg and cheese. Mix thor- 
oughly, spread to cool, flour, egg, 
crumb, and fry. Serve very hot with 
tomato sauce. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EGGS 


Wuew we consider that nine eggs 
are equal in nutritive value to a 
pound of meat, we realize they are 
not only capable of forming a most 
important item in everyday diet, but 
also an economical food during the 
season when eggs are cheap. Even 
when eggs are expensive, it is econ- 
omy to use only th» best grade. Eggs 


a, Soup Pot; b, Colander; c, Meat Cleaver ; 
d, Meat Board with Handle to Hang By; 
e, Meat Saw. 


that cost fifty cents a dozen are 
cheaper than eggs at twenty-five 
cents where half of the dozen may 
be stale or worse. There are a num- 
ber of household tests of the fresh- 
ness of eggs. The most reliable is to 
candle them. Hold the egg in the 
hand with the fingers wrapped about 
it and look through it against a 
bright light; in a perfectly fresh egg, 
you can see the yolk like a golden 
ball and the white about it clear as 
water. Or you may drop an egg 
into a basin of water; if perfectly 
fresh, it will sink and rest on its 
side. If it rolls around standing on 
its end, it is comparatively fresh; if 


it floats, you had better discard it 
unopened. When an egg is per- 
fectly fresh it has a porous, dull 
surface; if shiny, it is pretty sure 
to be at least stale. There are three 


ways in which eggs are generally 
used for breakfast or luncheon 
dishes; in a _ soft-boiled condition 


as in a poached egg, hard boiled as 
in a salad, or with the yolk and 
white separated and beaten to a 


froth as in an omelet. Eggs are 
most digestible in the soft-boiled 
stage, but to many difficult of 


digestion when hard boiled. They 
are deficient in fat; therefore we 
find them served with bacon, with an 
oil mayonnaise in salad, or with 
bread and butter. Indeed, their 
highly concentrated, nutritive prop- 
erties demand always an accompani- 
ment of some starchy food, such as 
potatoes or bread. 


Poached Eggs. 

A deep spider is the best utensil in 
which to poach eggs. Fill it nearly 
full of boiling water which has been 
slightly salted. Add a few table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, which will pre- 
serve the color of the white of the 
egg, break in a saucer, and drop into 
boiling water, cooking slowly, until 
the whites are like jelly. 


Poached Eggs Ball-Shapcd. 

Have a shallow saucepan half full 
of water; add salt and a few table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. When the 
water is boiling, stir with a wooden 
spoon until you start a sort of whirl- 
pool, then into the center of it drop 
an egg from a cup. The egg will 
cook in a rounded form. When the 
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white is set and before the yolk is 
cooked, lift it from the water and set 
it on a slice of toast. 


Eggs Poached in Milk. 


Instead of using water to poach 
eggs, drop them into boiling milk; 
as soon as the egg is set, lay it on a 
slice of toast. Thicken the milk with 
a little cornstarch, add butter, salt, 
pepper, and a dash of celery salt; 
pour it over the eggs and around the 
toast. - 


Frizzled Beef with Poached Eggs. 


4 pound finely chipped beef, 
1 cupful milk, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour. 


Put the butter to melt in a sauce- 
pan, add the flour and stir it to a 
paste, then put in the milk, scalding 
hot, and beat with a wire whisk un- 
til creamy. Add the beef and stir 
for a few minutes. Turn into a deep 
platter and cover the top with 
poached eggs. 


Eggs in Ramequins. 

Butter small ramequins and drop 
a raw egg into each one, being care- 
ful that it remains whole. Set the 
ramequins in a pan of boiling water 
and put it in a hot oven until the 
eggs are set. Put a dab of butter on 
each one and a dust of pepper and 
salt before taking from the oven. 


Eggs Baked in Tomatoes. 

Pick out several well-shaped toma- 
toes, cut off the stem ends, and with 
a spoon lift out enough of the pulp 
so that each shell will hold an egg. 
Drop it in carefully, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, put a dab of butter 
on top of each; place the tomatoes in 
a baking dish and pour the water 
around them. Cook until the eggs 
are set and the tomatoes soft. Lift 
each one on a slice of buttered toast, 
and serve. 


Eggs Baked in Green Peppers. 


Cut off the stems of green peppers, 
scoop out the seeds and ribs, and par- 
boil until tender. Break an egg into 
each one. Set them in a baking pan 
with 4 cupful boiling water poured 
around. In fifteen minutes the eggs 
should be firm. Set each one on a 
slice of buttered toast and, if you 
wish, pour white sauce or tomato 
sauce about them. 


Eggs in Tomato Sauce (Spanish rec- 
ipe). 

Cover the bottom of an earthen 
baking dish with well-seasoned to- 
mato purée. Arrange on it poached 
eggs, leaving spaces to show the red 
color. Lay between the eggs small 
sausages, already cooked. Place a 
bit of butter on each egg and set the 
dish in the oven to heat. 


Eggs with Bread Sauce. 


1 cupful bread crumbs, 
14 cupfuls milk, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful onion juice, 
6 eggs. 


Put the bread crumbs in a sauce- 
pan, then add the milk, salt, a dash 
of cayenne, and the onion juice. 
Simmer slowly till thick and smooth, 
beating several times with a spoon. 
Pour the sauce into a broad, shallow 
dish and break the eggs carefully 
over it. Place in a hot oven until 
they are set. 


Eggs on Rice. 

Butter a baking dish, fill it half 
full with well-seasoned boiled rice; 
make as many depressions in the rice 
as there are people to be served; 
break an egg into each one, sprinkle 
with salt and strew with bits of but- 
ter. Bake until the eggs are set. 


Eggs and Mushrooms. 
4 cupful milk, 
1 pound mushrooms, 
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1 tablespoonful butter, 

6 poached eggs, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


Peel and wash the mushrooms; 
place them in a saucepan and cook 
gently, with the butter, milk, a pinch 
of salt and tabasco. Cook ten min- 
utes, thicken with flour, let come to a 
boil, then pour on a hot platter. Have 
your poached eggs ready; serve on 
top of the sauce, the mushrooms being 
in the middle. 


Cheesed Eggs. 

Place in a serving dish a table- 
spoonful butter and several slices rich 
cheese. When it is melted, break 
whole eggs into it; put the dish into 
the oven or before the fire. When 
the white sets, sprinkle grated cheese 
and pepper on them. Brown on top, 
and serve. 


Eggs a la Bonne Femme (French 
recipe). 

Cut an onion in dice; fry with a 
tablespoonful butter; add a_ table- 
spoonful vinegar; then butter a dish 
lightly, spread the onions over it, 
break in the eggs, and put the dish 
in the oven. When the eggs are 
done, strew over them fried bread 
crumbs, and serye hot. 


Eggs in Nests. 

Separate as many eggs as are need- 
ed for this dish and beat the whites 
to a stiff froth. Drop irregularly 
on a flat buttered baking dish, dust 
with pepper and salt here and 
there, in the middle of the white, 
slide in carefully the raw yolks. Put 
a tiny bit of butter on each yolk. 
Place the dish in a hot oven for eight 
minutes. Serve immediately. If de- 
sired, the froth may be piled into 
individual dishes with the yolk in 
the center of each and baked as de- 
scribed. 


Boiled Eggs. 
If the eggs have been set in a re- 
frigerator, drop them in warm water 


for a few minutes before boiling, as 
the sudden change of temperature is 
liable to crack the shells. Put them 
into a saucepan where the water is 
boiling, and if you wish them soft, 
cook gently for three and a half 
minutes. 


Poached Eggs with Greens. 


For this dish use outer leaves of 
lettuce; wash them thoroughly and 
boil until tender in salted water. 
Drain, chop fine, and season with 
salt, pepper, and butter. Toast a 
few slices of bread, butter them, coy- 
er with the chopped greens, and on 
top of each drop a poached egg. 


Fried Eggs. 

Fry thin slices of bacon to a crisp, 
lift them out and lay on a hot plat- 
ter. Break into the pan as many 
eggs as you need; let them cook until 
the white is set, and baste with hot 
fat till a film forms over the yolk. 
If you like them turned, run a knife 
under each and reverse quickly. Cut 
off the ragged edges and serve on a 
platter with the crisp bacon. 


Fried Eggs with Brown Sauce. 

Fry eggs in butter in a spider, lift 
them and keep hot over boiling wat- 
er. If there is not enough gravy in 
the pan, put in a little more butter, 
1 tablespoonful vinegar, a dash of 
onion juice, salt, pepper, and a few 
drops of MclIlhenny’s ‘Tabasco. 
Thicken slightly with flour, beat till 
creamy, and strain the brown gravy 
over eggs. 


Baked Soufflé of Eggs. 
6 eggs, 
1 cupful milk, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Pepper and salt. 


Seald the milk in a double boiler, 
add to it the yolks of eggs, beaten 
till thick, also the butter and season- 
ings. When the mixture begins to 
thicken like a custard, stir in the 
whites of eggs, beaten to a stiff 
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froth. Pour into a deep buttered 
baking dish and bake in a moderate 
oven till puffy and brown. Serve 
immediately. 


Scrambled Eggs. 
4 eggs, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash pepper, 
3 tablespoonfuls milk. 


Whip the eggs just enough to 
break them up; they do not need .to 
be light or frothy. Put the butter 
into an omelet pan, and when it is 
brown pour in the egg. Scrape the 
cooked eggs from the bottom of the 
pan, tipping it so the uncooked egg 
will run down on the hot iron. Dou- 
ble it over before it begins to get 
brown, and serve very hot. 


Deviled Eggs. 
5 hard-boiled eggs, 
4 cupful white sauce, 
Salt and pepper, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s 
Sauce, 
2 tablespoonfuls grated cheese. 


Tabasco 


Chop the eggs coarsely, sprinkle 
the cheese through them, and _ toss 
the mixture together with a fork. 
Add the seasonings, then stir in the 
sauce. Put in a saucepan, simmer 
gently for a few minutes, and serve 
on slices of buttered toast. 


Eggs Farci (French recipe). 
6 hard-boiled eggs, 
3 teaspoonful onion juice, 
Pepper and salt, 


4 tablespoonfuls stale bread 
crumbs, 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped par- 
sley, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce. 
Shell the eggs, cut them in halves 
lengthwise, remove the yolks and 


mash them. Add the bread crumbs, 
soften with a little milk, the season- 
ings, and parsley. Mash the yolk 
and bread mixture together till pas- 
ty, fill it into the whites of the eggs, 


and with what is left make a small 
mound in a baking dish; set the 
stuffed eggs on top, pour a white 
sauce over them, and set in the oven 
till piping hot. 


Curry of Eggs. 
6 hard-boiled eggs, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful curry powder, 
4 teaspoonful onion juice, 
Pepper and salt, 
1 cupful veal or chicken stock. 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
blend with the flour, put in the stock 
and seasoning, and beat the sauce till 
creamy. Lay on eggs cut in slices, 
cook to the boiling point, and serve 
hot on buttered toast. 


Eggs Lucanian (Italian recipe). 
5 eggs, 
1 cupful macaroni, 
4 cupful grated cheese, 
1? cupfuls white sauce. 


Boil the eggs hard, cutting in 
eighths, lengthwise, then add _ the 
macaroni, cheese, and sauce; season 
with salt, paprika, onion juice, and 
anchovy essence. Turn into a but- 
tered baking dish, cover with but- 
tered crumbs, and set in the oven 
long enough to brown the crumbs. 


Eggs 4 la Cuba (Spanish recipe). 
4 tablespoonfuls sausage meat, 
1 teaspoonful minced onion, 
8 eggs. 


Cook the sausage meat and 
minced onion for five minutes over a 
hot fire. Beat the eggs until light 
and add to the meat and onion; sea- 
son with salt and pepper; stir un- 
til the eggs become thick. Serve on 
slices of hot, buttered toast. 


Egg Croquettes. 
6 eggs, 
34 can mushrooms, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
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Boil the eggs hard; chop the whites 
and add the mushrooms (which should 
be drained from liquor). Mash the 
yolks of the eggs through a press. 
Seald the milk; rub together until 
smooth the flour and butter; add to 
the milk and stir until it thickens; 
add the yolk of one raw egg, the 
whites and yolks of the boiled eggs, 
mushrooms, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Stir quickly, take from the 
fire, and put away to cool. When 
thoroughly cold, form into. cro- 
quettes; dip in egg and bread crumbs 
and fry in smoking hot fat. Garnish 
with parsley, and serve. 


Omelet Rudolph (German recipe). 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 raw onion, 

1 tablespoonful salt pork, 

1 tablespoonful roast beef, 

2 mushrooms, 

1 tablespoonful tomato sauce, 

1 tablespoonful grated bread 
crumbs, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


Into a saucepan put the butter 
and raw onion chopped very fine; 
add the salt pork, which has been 
slightly cooked, the beef, mushrooms, 
a pinch of salt, chopped parsley and 
tabasco, then stir in the tomato 
sauce and bread crumbs. Make a 
plain omelet; when cooked, spread 
with the above mixture and turn 
over carefully. 


Plain Omelet. 
4 eggs, 
4 tablespoonfuls hot water, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Pepper and salt. 


Separate the whites from the yolks, 
beat the yolks with an egg beater 
till thick, and whip the whites on a 
platter with a wire whisk until you 
have a stiff froth. Add the season- 
ings and hot water. Last of all 
blend in the beaten whites. Heat 
an omelet pan and grease with but- 
ter, pour in the egg mixture, tip till 
the eggs set evenly, then set it where 


it will cook slowly, turning the pan 
around that it may brown all over. 
When puffed .and delicately browned 
on the bottom, take it from the fire 
and set on the top grate of the oven 
for a few minutes to cook to the 
heart. Press it with your finger; if 
none of the egg mixture clings, it is 
cooked. Score lightly down the cen- 
ter, and turn out on a hot platter. 


‘Omelet Chassi (French recipe). 


Make an omelet as described above. 
Before folding, spread a cupful of 
creamed chicken over the top, then 
double and turn over on a platter. 
Put on the top some thick, well-sea- 
soned tomato sauce. 


Bread Omelet. 
6 eggs, 
3 tablespoonfuls 
crumbs, 
1 cupful milk, 
Pepper and salt, 
14 tablespoonfuls butter. 


stale bread 


Scald the milk, pour over the 
crumbs and allow it to soak, beat the 
whites and yolks separately until 
very light. Stir the crumb mixture 
into the yolks, add the seasoning, 
then cut in with a palette knife the 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. Pour 
into a deep buttered baking dish and 
bake in a hot oven till browned on 
top. 


Oyster Omelet. 


12 oysters, 

3 tablespoonfuls cream, 

3 tablespoonfuls strained oyster 
liquor, 

Pepper and salt, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour. 


For this dish, prepare the oyster 
filling before beginning to cook the 
omelet. Strain the oysters and cut 
them with a scissors into small pieces. 
Make a white sauce from the butter, 
flour, oyster liquor, cream, and sea- 
sonings. When hot and creamy, put 
in the chopped oysters and cook a 
few minutes. Set the sauce over 
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boiling water to keep hot while mak- 
ing the omelet. When ready, pour 
over the oyster mixture, fold, and 
serve immediately. 


Cheese Omelet. 

Over an omelet, when ready to 
fold, sprinkle grated cheese with a 
little seasoning. Slip out on a hot 
platter and sprinkle again with 
cheese. Set in a hot oven for a few 
minutes before serving. 


Ham Omelet. 

Over the top of an omelet, before 
the egg begins to set, sprinkle 4 tea- 
cupful minced ham; let it cook for 
a minute or two longer, then set in 
the oven as directed, and serve hot. 


Bismarck Omelet (German recipe). 


4 pound bacon, 
8 eggs. 


Fry the bacon cut in dice; beat the 
eggs with pepper and salt; add to 
the bacon, and fry all together. Stir 
until it gets thick, and turn out on a 
dish, 


Parsley Omelet (Scotch recipe). 
4 cupful cream, 
6 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful minced parsley. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs with a 
little cayenne and salt; add a small 
piece of shallot and parsley shredded 
fine; mix; whip the whites of the 
eggs and stir into the omelet, melt 
the butter in a frying pan, and pour 
in the eggs. Cook five minutes; 
serve very hot. 


Eggs Fricasseed. 


Put a piece of butter in a stewpan 
with some finely minced parsley and 
minced onion, 1 teacupful stock and 
1 tablespoonful flour. Boil eggs 
hard, cut in slices, and put them in 
with a little salt and pepper. Beat 
up the yolk of an egg in 4 cupful 
cream; add this with the juice of 
half a Jemon. Mix well, make very 
hot, and serve with sippets of toast- 
ed or fried bread. 


CHAPTER IX 


SOUPS 


Sour making is as much of an art 
as turning out fine cake or pastry, 
still the American housewife devotes 
twice as much study to the making 
of sweet dishes as to soup. The 

‘French woman makes a trifle of 

something sweet serve as_ dessert, 
while her soups are famous the 
world over. It is economy to be 
able to provide a soup which will of- 
ten take the place of the piéce de re- 
sistance in a dinner, for a fine bisque 
or smooth, creamy soup is a meal in 
itself. Then there are the stimulat- 
ing thin soups which make a proper 
beginning to a dinner. Soup is di- 
vided into several classes—soups with 
stock and soups without—and the va- 
riations which can be wrought by a 
clever housewife on these are num- 
berless. With a pot of stock on 
hand and the assistance of vegetables 
for stockless soups, even in a frugal 
home there may be a soup for every- 
day in the year. Besides, we have 
excellent soups made from fish, and 
satisfying chowders with the addi- 
tion of potatoes which makes the 
dish a full meal. 

In recipes for making stock, the 
list of ingredients for seasoning seem 
endless. Still, a good cook keeps on 
hand everything that tends to fine 
flavoring. Spices such as mace, bay 
leaves, peppers, etc., are very cheap, 
so are the winter vegetables that 
most recipes call for and they may be 
kept constantly on hand. In a large 
family where there is a roast or 
meat dish once, perhaps twice, a day, 
little fresh meat is required for the 
stock pot if all bones and scraps are 
saved and utilized. Every morsel of 
a stew, roast with its gravy, chop 
and steak bones, carcasses of chick- 
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en or game, and the trimmings from 
meat, which a housewife pays for 
and should insist on having, are all 
grist for the soup pot. The meats to 
avoid using are bits of raw lamb or 
mutton with fat on them, which gives 
a disagreeable flavor, also smoked or 
corned meat. Scraps of bacon, cold 
ham, or even calf’s liver may be add- 
ed; they give a touch of good flavor- 
ing. Several utensils are a necessity 
for soup making. First there is a 
sharp meat knife, a hard-wood board, 
a strong purée strainer, a soup pot 
with a tight lid, and a strainer with 
a slide, which allows it to be placed 
across the tureen. 

A soup pot need not do a con- 
tinuous performance on the back of 
a stove from Monday to Saturday. 
It is too handy for all sorts of fag- 
ends to be thrown in without being 
critically looked over; besides, the 
stock which is constantly at the boil, 
or very near it, does not extract the 
nourishment from meat and_ bones 
that cold water does. If you would 
have fine-flavored, good-colored soup, 
save all the scraps and keep in a 
scrupulously clean jar in the refrig- 
erator. Make soup twice a week; 
three times if the weather is too hot 
for meat remains to keep, or if they 
accumulate very fast. Never add a 
morsel of anything that has the 
slightest taint; it will spoil the whole 
potful. Break bones thoroughly. If 
you would extract all the flavor from 
bits of meat, put them through a 
chopper. With a skewer pick mar- 
row from the bones. Lay the bones 
at the bottom of the pot. 

If there are any left-overs in the 
refrigerator of such vegetables as 
onions, celery, tomatoes, carrots, 
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parsnips, or peas, chop fine and add, 
but do not put in too much of one 
thing; it gives too strong a flavor 
to the soup. If there are no left-over 
vegetables on hand, chop 4 cupful 
each of carrot, turnip, and celery, 
and add for flavoring, with 3 tea- 
spoonful peppercorns, 1 bay leaf, 
sprig of parsley, 6 cloves, and 1 
chopped onion. Do not add salt till 
the stock is half cooked. 

Cover the bones with cold water 
and set far back on the stove where 
it will come to the boil slowly. Let 
it simmer five or six hours, strain 
through a fine sieve, and cool as 
quickly as possible. Do not remove 
the cake of fat from the top of the 
soup until you are ready to use it, 
then run a thin knife around the 
edge to loosen it. Cut into quarters 
and lift each piece carefully. If 
there are any grains of fat left on 
the top of the jellied stock, dampen 
a bit of cheese cloth and carefully 
wipe over the top. Floating globules 
of grease will ruin the finest-flavored 
soup. 

For an everyday family soup in 
which nourishment is the first con- 
sideration, it does not require clear- 
ing. In the sediment there is con- 
siderable nutriment. If it is to be 
cleared, set the strained, skimmed 
soup over the fire, mix with the 
white and crushed shell of one egg, 
a dash of celery seed, the chopped 
rind and juice of half a lemon, and 
pepper and salt if required. Mix 
thoroughly, heat, and boil ten min- 
utes. Just before taking from the 
fire, pour in 4 cupful cold water. 
Pour through the finest strainer, and 
heat again to the boiling point be- 
fore using. 


Mutton Broth. 


4 pounds neck mutton, 
2 quarts water, 

1 onion, 

3 stalks celery, 

1 small carrot, 

Bay leaf, 

Few peppercorns, 
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Wash the mutton thoroughly, cut it 
up and place it in the vessel of fire- 
less cooker with water, allow it to 
boil, then skim and boil slowly fif- 
teen minutes. Add the flavoring and 
vegetables. Cook ten minutes long- 
er without raising the lid, set it into 
the cooker five hours. 


Mock-Turtle Soup. 


1 calf’s liver, 

1 calf’s heart, 

Small knuckle veal, 

2 quarts water,. 

1 onion, 

Salt and pepper, 

34 teaspoonful ground cloves, 
2 tablespoonfuls brown flour, 
Yolks 4 hard-boiled eggs. 

Put the liver, heart, and veal into 
the saucepan of the cooker, cover 
with water and boil fifteeh minutes. 
Put into the cooker for six hours. 
When soup is lifted out, strain it, 
chop the meat fine, add the chopped 
onion, seasonings, thicken with brown 
flour, and cook for a few minutes. 
After pouring into the tureen, add 
the yolks of the eggs cut in pieces, 
also some fine cubes of lemon. An 
excellent way to make this soup, as 
well as many others, is to leave it in 
the cooker over night, then strain, 
skim off any fat that may rise, allow 
it to cool, and prepare when needed 
for the table. 


Bean Soup. 
1 quart white beans, 
3 pints boiling water, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 slice salt pork. 

Wash the beans and soak over 
night; in the morning put them in 
the fireless vessel, add the pork and 
salt, boil ten minutes, then set into 
the cooker for five hours. Strain, 
thicken, and serve. 


Creole Soup. 
1 quart brown soup stock, 
1 pint tomatoes, 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped green 
peppers, 
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2 tablespoonfuls chopped onion, 

+ cupful butter, 

4 cupful flour, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Cayenne, 

2 tablespoonfuls 
radish, 

1 teaspoonful vinegar, 

4 cupful macaroni rings. 


grated horse- 


Cook pepper and onion in butter 
five minutes. Add flour, stock, and 
tomatoes, and simmer fifteen min- 
utes. Strain, rub through sieve, and 
season highly with salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Just before serving, add 
horse-radish, vinegar, and macaroni 
previously cooked and cut in rings. 
—Fanniz Merritt Farmer. 


Veal Soup. 


2 pounds veal, 

2 quarts cold water, 

1 cupful chopped ham, 
1 onion, 

1 tablespoonful parsley, 
Pepper and salt, 

1 pint cream, 

3 slices carrot. 


Cook veal in water slowly for two 
or three hours. ‘Take out the veal 
and add to the boiling stock ham, 
onion, parsley, and carrot. Let this 
simmer slowly for an hour, strain, 
then add the cream, season with salt 
and pepper, and serve with croutons. 


Consommé. 


3 pounds lean beef, 

1 carrot, 

1 turnip, 

1 parsnip, 

1 onion, 

1 red pepper, 

1 tablespoonful whole cloves, 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
4 stalks celery, 

3 quarts water. 


Cover the meat with water, and 
simmer four hours. Add the other 
ingredients, and cook one hour long- 
er. Strain and stand over night. 
Next day skim off the grease, add the 


white and shell of one egg to clear it, 
boil up, strain again, and serve with 
imperial sticks. 


Brown Stock. 


10 pounds shin beef, 
slices bacon, 
onions, 

carrots, 

turnip, 

bunch celery, 
sprig parsley, 
sprig thyme, 
cloves, 
tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls salt, 
1 teaspoonful pepper, 
7 quarts cold water, 
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Cut in rather small pieces all the 
meat from a shin of beef; break the 
bone in pieces, and put into a large 
pot with bacon, onions, carrots, tur- - 
nip, celery, parsley, thyme, salt, 
cloves, pepper, butter, and a ‘cupful 
cold water. Set it over a brisk fire, 
stirring frequently to prevent burn- 
ing. Cook until the juice from the 
meat and vegetables begins to thick- 
en. Then add cold water, set it back 
on the fire, where it will simmer 
slowly for six hours, skimming very 
often. Strain carefully through a 
fine sieve, not bruising the vegeta- 
bles. Next morning skim off the fat. 
You can make a variety of soups 
from this stock by adding to it maca- 
roni, Italian paste, or finely cut 
vegetables, 


Tomato Soup. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls onion, 

1 bay leaf, 

10 peppers, 

1 tablespoonful chopped ham, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 can tomatoes, 

3 cupfuls stock, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


Place a saucepan, with butter and 
fine-chopped onion, over the fire; 
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cook five minutes; add bay leaf, pep- 
pers, ham, and flour; stir and cook 
two minutes; add the tomatoes; stir 
and cook five minutes; add _ salt, 
stock, and tabasco; cook ten minutes, 
then press the soup through a sieve 
and serve with toasted bread cut into 
dice, 


Soup 4 la Reine (French recipe). 


1 fowl, 

Small knuckle veal, 
4 quarts cold water, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
2 leeks, 

2 onions, 

3 sprigs parsley, 

2 blades mace, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 pint cream, 

Yolks 4 eggs. 


Place in a soup kettle the fowl, cut 
up knuckle of veal, and cold water; 
as soon as it boils, add salt, leeks, 
onions, parsley, and mace; cover and 
boil slowly; when the chicken is done, 
take it out, remove the meat, chop 
the bones, return them with the skin 
to the soup kettle and boil half an 
hour longer. Strain through a sieve, 
remove the fat, return 24 quarts soup 
to the kettle and place it over the 
fire; melt butter in a saucepan, add 
flour, stir until the flour has absorbed 
all the butter; pour in slowly 1 pint 
stock, and stir until smooth; then 
add it to the soup; boil fifteen min- 
utes; mix the yolks of 4 eggs with 1 
pint cream; season to taste with 
salt; draw the soup kettle to side of 
stove; add a little of the soup to the 
cream and yolks; mix well; then 
pour it into the soup; place the fine- 
eut chicken meat from the breast in 
tureen, pour the soup over, and serve. 


Vegetable Mutton Soup. 


1 turnip, 

1 carrot, 

1 onion, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 cupful chopped celery, 
14 quarts mutton broth, 


One hour before serving, cut the 
vegetables into slices, put in saucepan 
with butter and celery. Stir over the 
fire six minutes, then add the mutton 
broth, cover and cook till done, sea- 
son to taste and serve. 


Potato Cream Soup. 


1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 onion, 

3 stalks celery, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 meat bone, 

2 quarts cold water, 

2 large potatoes, 

4 cupful milk, 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 


Place a saucepan with butter, on- 
ion, and celery over the fire; cook 
and stir five minutes, add salt, small 
meat bone, and water. Cover and 
cook slowly one hour, then strain the 
broth into another saucepan. Boil 
potatoes, drain and mash them fine, 
add with butter and milk, to the 
broth, cook a few minutes, season to 
taste, garnish with chopped parsley 
and serve. 


Soup Bégue (Southern recipe). 


3 pounds fowl, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 quarts cold water, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 cupful green lima beans (par- 
boiled), 

1 cupful sweet corn, 

1 cupful diced celery, 

4 cupful stewed tomatoes, 

Pepper, 

1 cupful cream. 


Choose a young fowl, with yellow 
legs; after disjointing it and divid- 
ing the large pieces, brown it care- 
fully in butter, then place in the soup 
kettle with water and salt, and sim- 
mer until tender. Remove the chick- 
en, carefully skim the grease from the 
broth, and add to it lima beans, 
sweet corn, celery and tomato, with 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
until the vegetables are perfectly 
cooked, then the choice chicken meat 
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may be cut in small pieces and added 
to the soup, and, lastly, the cream. 


Soup 4 la Menestra (French recipe). 
24 pints mutton broth, 


1 carrot, 

1 onion, 

1 stalk celery, 

1 cupful fine-cut cabbage, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful rice, 


Dash pepper. 


Cut fine the carrot, onion, celery, and 
cabbage; place a saucepan with but- 
ter over the fire, add the vegetables, 
and cook ten minutes, then add the 
rice, mutton broth, salt, and pepper; 
boil slowly, well covered for one hour; 
serve with grated cheese. 


Du Barry Soup (French recipe). 


1 cupful rice, 

2 quarts chicken stock, 
1 cupful cold cauliflower, 
Pepper and salt, 

2 cupfuls cream. 


Boil rice in the stock, add cauli- 
flower pressed through a _ potato 
ricer. Season with white pepper and 
salt, add cream and bring again to 
the boil. 
nish with small flowerets of cauli- 
flower. 


Oxtail Soup a la Tabasco. 


1 oxtail, 

2 onions, 

1 tablespoonful parsley, 

Garlic, 

1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Tabasco Sauce, 

6 cloves, 

6 allspice berries, 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 

1 lemon. 


Cut the oxtail into small pieces, 
chop the other ingredients, and rub 
into a tablespoonful lard and a ta- 
blespoonful sifted flour. Mix thor- 
oughly and brown without burning. 
Add cloves, allspice, and salt to taste. 
Fry ten minutes, stirring often. Add 
hot water enough to make the soup. 


Serve in bouillon cups; gar- ~ 


Cook from three to four hours. Put 
into a tureen the eggs and lemon 
sliced in small pieces. Pour the soup 
into this through a strainer, and 
serve. 


Fish Chowder. 


4 pounds fish, 

4 pound pork, 

2 onions, 

1 quart potato cubes parboiled, 

14 quarts water, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls McIlhenny’s 
Tabasco Sauce, 

1 cupful tomatoes. 


Skin the fish and cut the flesh from 
the bones. Put the bones on to cook 
in the water and boil ten minutes. 
Fry the pork, then add the onions, 
cut into slices. Cover and cook five 
minutes; add the flour, cook ten min- 
utes longer. To this add the water 
in which the fish bones were cooked 
and boil for five minutes; then strain 
all on the potatoes and fish. Add 
salt and tabasco and let it simmer 
fifteen minutes. Add tomatoes, let 
it boil up once, and serve. 


White Soup Stock. 


3 pounds knuckle veal, 

1 pound lean beef, 

3 quarts boiling water, 

1 onion, : 

6 slices’ carrot, 

1 large stalk celery, 

4 teaspoonful peppercorns, 
4 bayleaf, 

2 sprigs thyme, 

2 cloves. 


Wipe veal, remove from bone, and 
cut in small pieces; cut. beef in 
pieces, put bone and meat in soup 
kettle, cover with cold water, and 
bring quickly to boiling point; drain, 
throw away the water. Wash thor- 
oughly bones and meat in cold water; 
return to kettle, add vegetables, sea- 
sonings, and 3 quarts boiling water. 
Boil three or four hours; the stock 
should be reduced one half.—FaNnNnig 
M. Farmer. 
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Purée de Lentilles (French recipe). 


Take 6 heads celery, 3 onions, 2 
turnips, and 4 carrots; put them into 
a stewpan with 1 pound lentils, a 
slice of ham, 4 tablespoonfuls butter; 
set it upon a stove to stew slowly 
for an hour, then add 2 quarts stock; 
let it stew for two hours; strain the 
soup into a dish, rub vegetables 
through a sieve; put again in the 
stewpan with salt and pepper; let it 
simmer for quarter of an hour long- 
er, and serve. 


Chicken Soup. 


Carcass roast chicken, 

2 quarts cold water, 

1 pound lean veal, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped bacon, 
1 bay leaf, 

1 slice onion, 

1 stalk celery, 

2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
13 teaspoonfuls salt, 

3 teaspoonful pepper, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 

1 cupful cream. 


Slice the best meat from fowl, leav- 
ing only wings and carcass, with 
skin removed from meat as well. 
Break bones, put them into the soup 
kettle with cold water and the un- 
cooked neck and feet, scalded and 
cleaned. Cut veal in dice, dust with 
flour and pepper, and brown in fine- 
ly chopped bacon; add 1 cupful hot 
water, simmer for a few minutes, 
cool, and pour into the soup kettle. 
Cook slowly for one hour, then add 
bay leaf, onion, and celery; cook half 
an hour longer, strain, and cool. 
Mix together in a saucepan  corn- 
starch, salt, pepper, flour, and but- 
ter. Add gradually 1 pint hot stock 
and cook until thickened, then add 
14 cupfuls hot stock, mix well and add 
yolks of eggs beaten and diluted with 
cream. Do not boil after egg is add- 
ed, but keep hot until egg has thick- 
ened. Serve in bouillon cups, with 
or without a spoonful of whipped 
cream on top of each, 


Mullagatawny Soup. 


3 quarts chicken stock, 

4 onions, 

1 carrot, 

2 turnips, 

6 stalks celery, 

1 tablespoonful curry powder. 


Chop the vegetables, add to the 
stock, and put them in a saucepan 
over a hot fire until it begins to boil, 
then set aside to simmer for twenty 
minutes. Add curry powder and 
flour. Mix well, boil three minutes, 
and strain. In serving, add some 
pieces of the white meat of the 
chicken chopped. 


Soup a la Flamande (French recipe). 


Take 2 quarts veal stock, put in 1 
cupful cooked spinach and 1 cupful 
sorrel, and let it boil till tender; sea- 
son with salt and while it is boiling, 
but about two minutes before serving 
stir into it a pint of cream previously 
mixed with the yolks of 2 eggs. 


Barley Broth (Scotch recipe). 
1 neck mutton, 
3 carrots, 
3 turnips, 
2 onions, 
1 celery head, 
4 tablespoonfuls barley, 
2 quarts water. 


Soak the mutton in water an hour; 
cut off the scrag, and put it into a 
stewpot with 2 quarts water; as 
soon as it boils, skim it well; let it 
simmer for an hour and a half, then 
take the best end of the mutton, di- 
vide in cutlets, trim off some of the 
fat, and add as many to the soup as 
you wish; skim the moment the fresh 
meat boils up, and every quarter of 
an hour after; then add the carrots, 
onions, turnips, celery, cut, but not 
too small; and barley previously 
washed in cold water. The broth 
should stew for three hours before 
serving; some chopped parsley may 
be added, and season to taste, 
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Mutton Broth (Irish recipe). 


24 pounds mutton, 
1 quart water, 

3 turnips, 

3 carrots, 

2 leeks or onions, 
3 mutton chops, 

1 head lettuce, 

3 spoonfuls barley. 


Boil the mutton with a little bar- 
ley, slowly, for three or four hours; 
strain it off and remove the fat; add 
turnips, carrots, and leeks, cut fine; 
put them, with mutton chops, into 
the broth, and boil till tender; when 
nearly done, add some lettuce, pre- 
viously blanched and drained; boil 
for ten minutes, season with salt, and 
serve. The vegetables should be 
quite thick in the broth, but cut very 
small. 


Sheep’s-Head Broth (Scotch recipe). 


Take a cupful of barley, sheep’s 
head and trotters, and, if the broth 
should be wanted stronger, a neck 
of mutton; put thern into a pot with 
2 quarts cold water; as soon as it 
comes to the boil, skim it well. Chop 
2 carrots and 2 turnips small, a sprig 
of parsley and 2 onions; before you 
add the roots, skim it again. Boil 
slowly till the head is tender; take 
the pot off the fire and stand it near, 
covered closely, for a quarter of an 
hour before serving. The head and 
trotters should be served separately 
with whole carrots and turnips. 


To Prepare the Head and Trotters. 


They should be well singed, which 
is best done at the blacksmith’s. 
Split the head down the middle of the 
skull; take out the brains, lay the 
head and trotters to soak in water 
all night, scrape and wash well be- 
fore using. Sheep’s head is excellent 
eaten cold. 


Cock-a-Leekie (Scotch recipe). 


1 fowl, 
4 pounds beef, 
12 leeks, 


Dash pepper, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
5 quarts water. 


Truss a fowl as for boiling, put it 
into a stewpan with a piece of lean 
beef, leeks cut in pieces an inch long, 
rejecting the coarser green part, a 
little pepper and salt, and water. 
Cover the stewpan closely and allow 
its contents to stew slowly four 
hours; then place the fowl in a tu- 
reen; remove the beef, pour the soup 
and leeks over it, and serve. 


Friar’s Chicken (French recipe). 


1 knuckle veal, 

2 turnips, 

2 carrots, 

3 onions, 

4 sprigs sweet herbs, 
1 quart cream, 

6 yolks eggs, 

2 chickens. 


Boil veal, carrots, turnips, onions, 
and a few sweet herbs to a good stock 
and strain it. Have ready the chick- 
ens, boiled tender and cut in pieces, 
cream and yolks of eggs beaten to- 
gether; add these to the broth, heat 
them up together, and send it to 
table. A little minced parsley may 
be added just before serving. 


Rabbit Soup (English recipe). 
1 rabbit, 
1 carrot, 
1 head celery, 
3 onions, 
1 ounce peppercorns, 
1 bunch herbs, 
1 tablespoonful ground rice. 


When the rabbit is skinned, take 
care to save all the blood. Cut in 
pieces and put into a dish with the 
water required for soup. Let it stand 
an hour; then add the blood of the 
rabbit, strain it through a sieve into 
a soup pot, and put all on the fire; 
stir constantly till it boils, to pre- 
vent its curdling, and skim it a little; 
put in carrot, celery, onions, pepper- 
corns tied up in abit of muslin, herbs, 
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salt, and chopped onion. Boil for 
three hours; take it off an hour be- 
fore dinner; strain through a sieve; 
take out the onions, carrot, pepper, 
etc., and put in some of the best 
pieces of the rabbit; return it to the 
saucepan, and let it boil. Stir the 
ground rice dissolved in water into 
the soup; continue stirring till re- 
moved from the fire. 


Tomato Bouillon with Oysters. 


1 can tomatoes, 

14 quarts brown stock, 

1 chopped onion, 

3 bay leaf, 

6 cloves, 

1 teaspoonful peppercorns, 
1 pint parboiled oysters, 
Pepper and salt, 


Dash Mellhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce. 
Boil together the stock, toma- 


toes, bay leaf, cloves, tabasco and 
peppercorns. Cook twenty minutes. 
Strain, cool and clear, then strain 
into cups over parboiled oysters. 
When cooked, clear it as if you 
were making a plain, clear soup. 
Beat the white of 1 egg lightly, just 
enough to separate it, and add to ‘it 
the eggshell broken up. When the 
stock has cooled, add this and set it 
where it will come slowly to the boil, 
stirring constantly. The egg will at- 
tract all particles of tomatoes and 
everything solid. Let it boil two 
minutes, then strain through two 
thicknesses of cheese cloth. It will 
be perfectly clear, but with the red- 
tomato coloring. If it were left to 
cool, it would become a solid jelly.— 
Stettra A. Downine. 


Okra Gumbo (Southern recipe). 
chicken, 

1 onion, 

4 pod red pepper without the 
seeds, 

2 pints okra, or about 50 pods, 
2 

1 

1 


_ 


slices ham, 

bay leaf, 

sprig thyme or parsley, 
SS 


1 tablespoonful each lard and 
butter, 


Salt and cayenne to taste. 


Clean and cut up the chicken. Cut 
the ham into small squares or dice, 
and chop the onion, parsley, and 
thyme. Skin the tomatoes and chop 
fine, saving the juice. Wash and 
stem the okras and slice into thin 
layers of half an inch each, Put the 
lard and butter into the soup kettle; 
when hot, add the chicken and ham. 
Cover closely and let it simmer ten 
minutes. Then add the chopped 
onions, parsley, thyme, and tomatoes, 
stirring frequently to prevent scorch- 
ing. Add the okras, and when well 
browned, the juice of the tomatoes. 
The okra is very delicate and is lia- 
ble to scorch if not stirred frequent- 
ly. When well fried and browned, 
add about 3 quarts boiling water 
and set on the back of the stove to 
simmer for an hour longer. Serve 
hot with boiled rice. 


Beef Gumbo (Southern recipe). 


Another recipe for gumbo, which 
is similar to the preceding one, the 
manipulation being practically the 
same, calls for the following ingre- 
dients: 


1 quart tomatoes sliced, 

2 pounds beef cut in 
pieces, 

2 quarts okras sliced, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 pound corned ham or pork, 
cut up, 

Small piece red pepper without 
seeds, 

Spray parsley. 


small 


Cream-of-Celery Soup. 
1 head celery, 
1 slice onion, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 


Clean outside stalks and white 
leaves of celery. Cut into small 
pieces and cook until tender in 3 
cupfuls water. Scald onion in milk 
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in double boiler. Rub the celery, 
when soft, through a sieve. Blend 
together cornstarch with butter, cook 
for a few minutes, lifting from fire, 
beating and cooking in turn. Season 
with salt and white pepper to taste, 
gradually add the strained, scalded 
milk, cook thoroughly, then add the 
strained celery stock, and _ reheat, 
Serve with croutons, bread sticks, or 
toasted wafers. 


Cream-of-Corn Soup. 


1 can corn, 

2 cupfuls boiling water, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful celery salt, 

4 teaspoonful onion juice, 
23 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

1 cupful whipped cream. 


Rub corn through sieve into a 
saucepan, add water, salt, celery salt, 
and white pepper to taste. Blend 
together in a saucepan cornstarch, 
with butter, gradually add the milk, 
and cook together five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Just before serv- 
ing add beaten cream. Serve with 
erisp wafers. 


Leek Soup. 


3 quarts boiling water, 

2 cupfuls leeks cut fine, 

4 cupfuls potatoes cut in dice, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

4 slices stale bread cut in small 
pieces, 

4 tablespoonfuls minced onion. 


Wash the leeks and cut off the 
roots. Cut the white part in thin 
slices. Pare the potatoes and cut in 
dice, put them in a bowl of cold 
water. Put the butter, leeks, and 
onion in the soup pot and on the fire. 
Cook slowly twenty minutes, stirring 
frequently, then add the hot water, 
potatoes, and seasoning, and cook at 
least half an hour longer. Serve 
very hot. If it is convenient and 


liked, cook with the leeks and butter 
the white stalks of 4 or 5 cibols, 
or 1 shallot may be cut fine and 
cooked with the leeks —Maria Par- 
LOA, 


Hotchpotch (Scotch recipe). 


2 pounds lean beef, 

24 quarts stock, 

cupful beans (green), 

carrots, 

onions, 

stalks celery, 

turnips, 

small cauliflower, 

tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s 
Sauce. 
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Tabasco 


Mince the beef in chopper, and 
place in a stewpan with stock and 
beans. When these come to a boil, 
add chopped carrots, onions, celery, 
turnips, and cauliflower; cover, and 
boil gently for three hours. Melt 
butter and mix with it the flour; let 
it brown, dilute with a little broth, 
and add to the stew. Season with 
salt, pepper, and tabasco. 


Cream-of-Onion Soup. 


2 large onions, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful white pepper, 
2 cupfuls boiling water, 

1 quart milk, 

1 cupful mashed potatoes, 
1 cupful croutons. 


Slice the onions and fry until 
lightly brown in butter, then add 
cornstarch, flour, salt, and pepper. 
Stir until slightly browned, but do 
not allow to burn. Pour in gradu- 
ally boiling water, and cook until 
smooth. Keep hot. Scald milk, pour 
it gradually on mashed potatoes. 
Combine the mixtures. Simmer and 
stir for a few minutes, add croutons, 
cover, and let stand a moment be- 
fore serving. 
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Soup Normandie (French recipe). 


1 onion, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 eans tomatoes, 

1 quart cold water, 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 

12 cloves, 

1 tablespoonful sugar, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce, 

Salt and pepper. 


Tabasco 


Fry the onion in butter (do not let 
brown), add tomatoes and water. 
Boil twenty minutes. Strain through 
a colander, set back on stove, and 
add cornstarch dissolved in water, 
cloves, salt, and sugar. Let boil five 
minutes, then season with tabasco. 
* Serve with croutons. 


Dried-Bean Soup. 


2 cupfuls dried beans, 

4 quarts water, 

1 large onion minced fine, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 tablespoonfuls flour, 

1 tablespoonful minced celery or 
a few dried celery leaves, 

4 teaspoonful peppers, 

2 teaspoonfuls salt. 


Wash the beans and soak them 
over night in cold water. In the 
morning pour off the water and put 
them in the soup pot with 3 quarts 
cold water. Place on ‘the fire, 
and when the water comes to the 
boiling point, pour it off. Add 4 
quarts boiling water to the beans and 
place the soup pot where the con- 
tents will simmer for four hours. 
Add the celery the last hour of cook- 
ing. Cook the onion and drippings 
slowly in a stewpan for half an hour. 
Drain the water from the beans (save 
this water) and put them in the stew- 
pan with the onions and drippings. 
Then add the flour and cook half an 
hour, stirring often. At the end of 
this time mash fine and gradually 
add the water in which the beans 
were boiled until the soup is like 
thick cream. Then rub through a 
sieve and return to the fire; add the 


salt and pepper, and cook twenty 
minutes or more. Any kind of beans 
may be used for this soup; Lima 
beans give the most delicate soup, 
but the large or small white beans 
are very satisfactory and are less ex- 
pensive than Limas. In cold weather 
the quantities of beans and flavor- 
ings may be doubled, but only 6 
quarts water are used. The result- 
ing thick soup can be kept in a cold 
place and a portion boiled up as re- 
quired and thinned with meat stock 
or milk—Marta Partoa. 


Bouillabaise (English recipe). 

Take 3 pounds cod, cut in pieces 
from 2 ounces to 4 pound each. Slice 
2 good-sized onions and place them 
in a stewpan large enough to contain 
all the fish at the bottom. Add 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls olive oil; fry the onions 
light brown; put in the fish with as 
much warm water as will cover it 
well, a teaspoonful salt, dash pepper, 
half bay leaf, peeled lemon cut in 
dice, 2 tomatoes cut in slices, a few 
peppercorns, and 4 clove garlic. Boil 
till the liquor is reduced to one third, 
Then add a tablespoonful chopped 
parsley, let it boil one minute longer, 
and pour into a tureen over crou- 
tons. This is also good made from 
any white fleshed fish; the garlic may 
be omitted, if preferred. 


Oxtail Soup. 


1 small oxtail, 
6 cupfuls brown stock, 


4 cupful carrot cut in fancy 
shapes, 

4 cupful turnip cut in fancy 
shapes, 

4 cupful onion cut in small 
pieces, 

4 cupful celery cut in small 
pieces, 

% teaspoonful salt, 

Few grains cayenne, 

1 teaspoonful Worcester- 


shire Sauce, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Cut oxtail in small pieces, wash, 
drain, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
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dredge with flour, and fry in butter 
ten minutes. Add to brown stock, 
and simmer one hour. Then add 
vegetables, which have been parboiled 
twenty minutes; simmer until vegeta- 
bles are soft; add cayenne, Worcester- 
shire sauce, and lemon juice.—Fan- 
nig M. Farmer. 


Asparagus Cream Soup. 


1 bunch asparagus, 

3 cupfuls milk, 

1 cupful veal stock, 

3 tablespoonfuls flour, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cook the asparagus in_ boiling, 
salted water for thirty minutes. 
Take from water, cut off tips, and 
put into soup tureen. Press pulp 
from stalks through sieve. Scald 
milk, add stock. Mix flour with but- 
ter in a saucepan over the fire, add- 
ing gradually portion of scalded 
milk to make very smooth. When 
thoroughly done, add remainder of 
milk and asparagus pulp. Season 
with salt and pepper. Stir till boil- 
ing, then strain into the tureen. 


Soup Maigre (French recipe). 


6 cucumbers, 

4 heads lettuce, 

2 onions, blanched, 

1 cupful spinach, 
Sprig mint, 

1 pint green peas, 
Small piece ham, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Put ham and vegetables into 2 
quarts water and boil four hours, 
then pass all through a sieve. When 
cooked to a purée, strain, put in 1 
pint parboiled green peas, and a few 
slices of cucumber. 


Purée of Celeriac. 


1 quart celeriac cut in dice, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 cupful stock or ¢ream, 


Cook the celeriac thirty minutes in 
boiling water, rinse in cold water, 
then press through a purée sieve. 
Put the butter in a saucepan on the 
fire. When hot, add the flour and 
stir until smooth and frothy, then- 
add the strained celeriac, and cook 
five minutes, stirring frequently. 
Add the salt and stock, or cream, 
and cook five minutes longer.—Maria 
Partoa. 


Split-Pea Soup. 
1 cupful split peas, 
14 quarts stock, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls minced onion, 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped celery, 
1 carrot. 


Place a saucepan with split peas 
and stock over the fire; when it boils, 
add _ salt, onion, celery, and carrot; 
cover, and boil slowly until done; 
press the soup through the sieve; if 
too thick, add a little more water, 
season to taste with salt and pepper, 
and serve with small squares of fried 
bread. 


Green-Pea Soup. 


quart shelled peas, 
pints water, 

quart milk, 

1 onion, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
3 
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level teaspoonfuls salt, 
teaspoonful pepper. 


Put the peas in a stewpan with the 
boiling water and onion, and cook 
until tender, which will be about half 
an hour. Pour off the water, saving 
for use later. Mash the peas fine, 
then add the water in which they 
were boiled, and rub through a purée 
sieve. Return to the saucepan, add 
flour and butter, beaten together, 
and the salt and pepper. Now grad- 
ually add the milk, which must be 
boiling hot. Beat well and cook ten 
minutes, stirring frequently—Manria 
Partoa, 
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Winter Okra Soup (a New Orleans 
recipe). 
1 can okra, 
1 can tomatoes, 
2 onions, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 dozen oysters, 
3 tablespoonfuls rice, 


1 red pepper pod without the. 


seeds. 


Chop the onions and fry them in 
the butter. Wash the rice well, stew 
the onions, tomatoes, and pepper 
together in about 3 quarts water and 
1 pint oyster water for about three 
hours, stirring frequently. Ten min- 
utes before serving, add the okra 
and let it come to a boil. Then drop 
in the oysters, boil up once, and 
serve. 


Oyster Bisque. 

quart oysters, 

quart milk, 

cupful bread crumbs, 
bay leaf, 

sprig parsley, 

slice onion, 

quart thin cream, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 yolks eggs. 


— 
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Parboil oysters in their own liq- 
uor until the edges curl. Drain 
and separate the hard part from the 
soft, chop the hard parts fine. Put 
the chopped oysters into a double 
boiler with milk, bread crumbs, bay 
leaf, parsley, and onion, and let cook 
half an hour. Rub through a purée 
strainer and return to fire with 
cream. Cream together butter and 
flour, and add gradually some of the 
hot soup. Add the soft parts of the 
oysters, season with pepper and salt, 
and pour into the tureen over the 
well-beaten yolks of eggs. Serve with 
crisp crackers, browned. 


Lobster Bisque. 
2 pounds lobster, 
2 cupfuls cold water, 
4 cupfuls milk, 
; cupful butter, 


+ ¢upful flour, 
14 teaspoonfuls salt, 
Few grains cayenne. 


Remove meat from lobster shell. 
Add cold water to body bones and 
tough end of claws, cut in pieces; 
bring slowly to boiling point, and 
cook twenty minutes. Drain, reserve 
liquor, and thicken with butter and 
flour cooked together. Scald milk 


with tail meat of lobster, finely 
chopped; strain and add to _liq- 
uor. Season with salt and cayenne; 


then add tender claw meat, cut in 
dice, and body meat. When coral is 
found in lobster, wash, wipe, force 
through fine strainer, put in a mor- 
tar with butter, work until well 
blended, then add flour, and stir into 
soup. If a richer soup is desired, 
white stock may be used in place of 
water.—FaNnNIE Merritr Farmer. 


Corn Chowder. 
1 can corn, 


1 quart potato cubes (par. 
boiled), 

1 tablespoonful chopped fat 
pork, 


1 sliced onion, 

1 quart scalded milk, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Salt and pepper. 


Put the corn through a meat chop- 
per, fry the onion and the pork a 
light brown, strain the fat into a stew- 
pan, add the corn, potato cubes, the 
milk, seasoning, and butter, thicken 
with a little flour, and pour over split 
crackers. 


Lobster Chowder. 


1 pound lobster, 

1 quart milk, 

3 crackers, 

4 cupful butter, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful white pepper, 

4 teaspoonful cayenne pepper. 


Boil 1 quart milk. Roll 3 crack- 
ers fine; mix with them } cupful but- 
ter, and the green fat of the lobster. 
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Season with 1. scant teaspoonful 
salt, 4 teaspoonful white pepper, and 
3 teaspoonful cayenne pepper. Pour 
the boiling milk gradually over the 
paste. Put it back in the double boil- 
er; add the lobster meat cut into dice; 
let it boil up once, and serve.-—Mary 
J. Linco. 


Sorrel Soup (French recipe). 

3 pints boiling water, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 cupful shredded sorrel, 

3 tablespoonfuls milk, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

Yolk 2 eggs, 

4 cupful bread cut in dice and 
dried in the oven or fried in 
butter. 


Tear the tender green parts from 
the midribs of the cultivated sorrel; 
wash in cold water and shred very 
fine. Put half the butter in a stew- 
pan and add the shredded sorrel. 
Place on the fire and\ cook five min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Now add 
the boiling water and salt, and boil 
ten minutes. Beat the yolks of eggs 
well, add the milk, pour into the soup 
tureen, and add the remaining half 
of the butter cut into bits. Gradu- 
ally pour the boiling hot soup in the 
tureen, stirring all the while to com- 
bine the hot mixture with the egg 
yolk. Add the bread dice, and serve. 
—Maria Partoa. 


Black-Bean Soup. 


1 pint black beans, 

2 quarts cold water, 

1 small onion, 

2 stalks celery or 4 teaspoonful 
celery salt, 

3 tablespoonful salt, 

4% teaspoonful pepper, 

4 teaspoonful mustard, 

Few grains cayenne, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

14 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 

1 lemon. 


Soak beans over night; in the 
morning, drain and add cold water. 
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Slice onion, and cook five minutes 
with half the butter, adding to the 
beans, with celery stalks broken in 
Simmer three or four hours, 


pieces. 
or until beans are soft; add more 
water as it boils away. Rub through 


a sieve, reheat to the boiling point, 
and add salt, pepper, mustard, and 
cayenne well mixed. Bind with re- 
maining butter and flour cooked to- 
gether. Cut eggs in thin slices, also 
lemon, removing seeds. Put in tu- 
reen, and strain the soup over them. 
—Fannie Merritt Farmer. 


Chicken Chowder. 


Take the remains of a _ stewed 
chicken, cut the meat off the bones 
and with a scissors clip it into small 
pieces; put the bones in a kettle with 
cold water, adding any left-over 
chicken gravy, and let them stew till 
all the good is out of the meat. 
Strain, add 1 quart milk to each 
quart chicken stock, a tablespoonful 
minced onion, fried with a _ table- 
spoonful salt pork, 2 cupfuls par- 
boiled potato cubes, 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter, the cut-up chicken, and flour 
enough to thicken slightly; salt and 
pepper to taste. 


Clam Soup. 


4 peck clams in shells, 

Salt to taste, 

1 teaspoonful pepper, 

4 teaspoonful cayenne pepper, 

1 tablespoonful chopped onion, 
1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls milk or cream. 


Prepare the clams by boiling in 
the shells, and cutting as directed for 
clam chowder, keeping the soft part 
separate from the hard. Pour off 1 - 
quart clam liquor after it settles, be- 
ing careful not to take any of the 
sediment; put it on to boil, and re- 
move the scum. Add 1 pint hot wa- 
ter, and season to taste with salt, pep- 
per, cayenne, onion, and _ parsley. 
Put in the hard part of the clams. 
Simmer fifteen minutes, strain, and 
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boil again, and when boiling thicken 
with flour cooked in the butter, Add 
the hot milk or cream and the soft 
part of the clams; serve at once. 

Another method of preparing clam 
soup, if needed quickly, is to heat 
the clam broth to a boiling point, 
add the clams cut fine, season, and 
pour into the tureen over 2 eggs 
beaten up with boiling milk—Mary 
J. Lincoun. 


Onion Chowder. 


3 quarts boiling water, 

2 cupfuls minced onion, 

1 quart potatoes cut in dice, 
3 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful fine herbs. 


Cook the onion and butter to- 
gether for half an hour, but slowly, 
so the onion will not brown. At the 
end of this time, add the boiling wa- 
ter, potatoes, salt, and pepper, and 
cook one hour longer, then add the 
fine herbs, and serve-——Marita Par- 
LOA. 


Sportsman’s Broth (English recipe). 

Take grouse, partridge, or any other 
game you have; cut in small joints, 
put them into a pot with water and 
plenty of vegetables whole. Let it 
stew slowly four or five hours; then 
take the best pieces you have saved 
out, season them and toss in a little 
flour; brown over a quick fire, and 
add to the strained stock with 12 
small onions, 2 heads celery, sliced, 
and half a cabbage shredded fine, 
to stew slowly till tender. Half an 
hour before serving, add 6 potatoes 
cut in slices. 


Clam Chowder. 


4 peck clams in shells, 

1 quart potatoes sliced thin, 
A 2-inch cube fat salt pork, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful white pepper, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 quart milk, 

6 butter crackers. 


Wash clams with a small brush, 
and put in a kettle with 4 cupful 
water. When the clams at the top 
have opened, take them out with a 
skimmer, and when cool enough to 
handle, take the clams from the 
shells; remove the thin skin; cut off 
all the black end (cut the “leather 
straps” into small pieces), leaving 
the soft part whole. Let the clam liq- 
uor set, and pour it off carefully. 
Use half water and half clam liquor. 
Fry the pork and onion; add the po- 
tatoes, which have been soaked and 
scalded, and boiling water to cover. 
When the potatoes are soft, add the 
clam liquor, seasoning, and clams; 
when warmed through, add the hot 
milk, and turn into the tureen over 
broken crackers—Mary J. Lincoxy. 


Old-Fashioned Bean Soup 
England recipe). 


2 cupfuls white beans, 

3 pints cold water, 

4 ounces lean salt pork, 
4 cupful chopped celery, 
4 carrot, ~ 

1 onion. 


(New 


Soak beans for several hours in 
cold water; then drain and put them 
with the pork over the fire; wash and 
scald in boiling water; add to the 
beans as soon as they boil celery, 
earrot, and onion; cover and cook till 
the beans are tender; then strain the 
soup, season to taste with salt, and 
serve with small pieces of toasted 
bread. This soup may be served 
without being strained—some people 
prefer to have the beans whole in the 
soup. A little beef extract and 4 cup- 
ful cream is always an improvement, 
but the soup is very nice without 
them. 


Herb Soup. 

1 cupful finely shredded spin- 
ach, 

4 cupful shredded sorrel, 
3+ blanched and sliced leek, 
White heart leaves head lettuce, 
4 potatoes, 
3 teaspoonfuls salt, 
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4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful chervil, 
2 quarts boiling water, 
% pint croutons. 


Have the sorrel, spinach, and let- 
tuce fresh, tender, and free from 
tough midribs. Wash and_ shred. 
Cut the washed leek into thin slices. 
Put in the stewpan with the butter 
and cook fifteen minutes, being care- 
ful not to brown. Now add the po- 
tatoes, salt, and boiling water. When 
the soup begins to boil, draw the 
stewpan back where the contents will 
cook gently for one hour. At the 


end of this time, crush the potatoes 
with a fork, add. the chervil, and 
simmer five minutes longer. Turn 
into the soup tureen, add the crou- 
tons, and serve. If preferred, the 
soup may be rubbed through a 
purée sieve, returned to the fire, and 
when boiling hot be poured on the 
yolks of 2 eggs which have been 
beaten with 2 tablespoonfuls milk. 
This soup may be varied indefinitely. 
Any number of green vegetables can 
be employed in making it, care be- 
ing taken to use only a small quan- 
tity of those of pronounced flavor— 
Maria Partoa, 


CHAPTER X 


FISH 


I can think of no better lesson on 
how to choose fish than this: if it is 
possible in your neighborhood, or 
while vacationing, go to see a fish 
boat empty its gleaming cargo on the 
wharf. Learn to know the earmarks 
—not only those left by St. Peter on 
a haddock, but the signs of perfect 
freshness on all fish. Do not be 
afraid of touching them; fresh smelts 
have the fragrance of violets, and 
every fish has a wholesome smell. 
Turn them over, examine them close- 
ly. “An eye like a dead fish” refers 
to a fish which has lain for weeks in 
cold storage, not to one just from 
the water. It will have eyes as full 
and almost as clear as any live crea- 
ture. Notice the gills; they will be 
beautifully red, the fins will be stiff, 
the scales shining, and the flesh so 
firm that it springs back after the 
finger has been pressed into it. One 
cannot expect, especially if your 
home is some distance from the ocean 
or the great lakes, to find in the mar- 
ket fish as superlatively fresh as 
when lifted straight from the net. 
Still, to be fit for human food, they 
should not have lost much of their 
beauty. The signs to avoid are limp 
fins, dull eyes, pale, liver-colored 
gills, flesh in which you leave a dent 
by an impression of the finger, 
streaks of gray or yellow in the skin 
and flesh, and the slightest symp- 
tom of a disagreeable odor. If you 
have to make the choice between salt 
cod and a fish of this description, 
choose salt cod; it is infinitely more 
healthful; it does not contain a pos- 
sibility of ptomaine poisoning. 

When purchasing halibut or sword- 
fish, where the head and fins have 
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been removed, the test 
white or shining gray skin, firm 
flesh, and a good odor. It is an ex- 
cellent rule never to buy fish which 
is out of season. If you want blue- 
fish in February or shad in Novem- 
ber, you can probably obtain it—a 
fish dealer will produce almost any- 


is pearly 


a Planked Fish with Mashed 


Garnishin 
Potato Squeezed Through Pastry Bag. 


thing from his refrigerator at any 
time of the year—but you may rest 
assured it has seen a_ repose of 
months in cold storage. If not really 
dangerous to eat, it will be flabby, it 
will go to pieces before it is cooked, 
and be lacking in flavor. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to post oneself thorough- 
ly on the fish which is in season all 
the year round and purchase accord- 
ing to the month. A dealer will as- 
sure one that fish which has been 
packed in ice ten days is in as ex- 
cellent condition as when fresh 
caught. I should say seven or eight 
days is the limit. After that time it 
will begin to lose its beautiful moth- 
er-of-pearl sheen. 

Although the old theory that fish 
is brain food has been exploded, the 
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brain worker will find what he most 
requires in a bountiful diet of fish. 
It is digestible food, which is not 
overstimulating or overnutritive. Both 
the poet and preacher will do bet- 
ter work on a dinner of broiled 
bluefish than on rare roast beef. Sal- 
mon, mackerel, and eels, which are 
exceedingly oily, are an exception to 
the digestible rule. They should be 
severely let alone by people of weak 
stomachs, while white fish may be 
classed as the most digestible of all 
fish. 

The shimmering array on the mar- 
ket stall is alluring and confusing, and 
the fish dealer is apt to be persuasive. 
It is no economy to be inveigled into 
buying a 5-pound bluefish when 2 
pounds of halibut would have fed 
your family. Fish left over can be 
utilized nicely in many ways, but it 
is better not to have any; in sum- 
mer, cold fish has not remarkable 
keeping qualities. Decide when you 
order a fish how you will cook it. 
The fish dealer can prepare it for 
planking or broiling better than you 


can. The cheapest fish is not al- 
ways the most economical. Five 
pounds of cod contains about 2 


pounds of waste in the shape of skin, 
head, tail, and bone, while 2 pounds 
of halibut is solid fish with scarcely 
an ounce of waste. 

The cooking of fish depends large- 
ly on taste, for various methods ap- 
ply frequently and most appetizingly 
to the same fish. Take halibut; for 
instance. It may be baked, broiled, 
fried or boiled, and be quite as de- 
licious in one way as another. This 
rule is also true of cod, haddock, and 
nearly every kind of white-fleshed 
fish. What a cook or a fish dealer 
calls oily fish—this class contains 
bluefish, mackerel, herring, salmon, 
eels, and shad—are best suited for 
broiling, baking, or planking. They 
contain so much oil distributed 
through the flesh that it requires a 
dry, intense heat to make them pal- 
atable. Salmon is an exception to 
this rule, being at its best when 
boiled. An old saying declares, 


“Small fish should swim twice—ence 
in water, once in oil.” It is a good 
proverb for the cook to remember, 
because it applies well to every tiny 
fish; smelts, brook trout, perch, 
whitebait, catfish, sunfish, bullheads, 
and everything in small finny things. 
Sometimes these small fish are 
sautéd, but they are not so good nor 
so wholesome as when they “swim in 
oil.” 

The fish which plank to perfection 

are shad, whitefish, mackerel, blue- 
fish, red snapper, and pompano. 
There are a number of real advan- 
tages to this method of cooking; it 
is so easy, it may be done in the hot 
oven of any coal or gas stove, the 
wood imparts a flavor to the fish, 
which can be obtained in no other 
way. Then there is no difficult task 
of sliding it from a broiler or bake 
pan to the platter, because it is the 
proper thing to send the plank 
straight to the table laid on a folded 
towel. If you have to prepare a fish 
for planking, remember it must be 
cut down the back instead of the 
stomach, the thin portion of the flesh 
being folded on the middle of the 
plank. : 
Improvise a fish kettle if you 
haven’t one. Line a wire basket 
with a napkin, allowing the linen to 
fall over the edges, put in the fish, 
coiling it slightly if it is large, and 
drop the basket in a kettle of boiling 
water. This is an easier method for 
lifting it out whole than if set right 
in the kettle. 

An oily fish, such as mackerel or 
bluefish, needs no enrichment of fat 
before broiling; a white-fleshed fish 
does. If it is cut in steaks, dip it 
in oil or melted butter and a good 
seasoning of pepper and salt, then 
put between the wires of the broiler. 
Lay the thickest end in the center 
of the broiler over the hottest part 
of the fire, skin side up. Let it get 
perfectly crisp and brown on the 
flesh side before turning. Broil the 
skin side carefully; it is apt to burn. 
Set it in a hot oven for five minutes 
to thoroughly finish cooking. 
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Fish of all sorts requires the ac- 
companiment of a starch food to 
make a well-balanced meal; it may 
be bread, rice, potatoes, or macaroni. 

An iron fish sheet, with rings at 
each end for handles, may be made 
by any tinsmith for twenty-five cents. 
Grease it well before setting the fish 
to cook and lay under it strips of 
salt pork, then set in a baking pan. 
You will find it easy to slip a baked 
fish from this sheet on a platter. 

When baking halibut, pour milk 
over and around it before setting in 
the oven. It keeps the fish moist, im- 
proves the flavor, and makes it 
brown more thoroughly. 

In spite of careful watching, a fish 
will occasionally break in the boil- 
ing. Do not try to patch it together 
into an unsightly heap of skin, 
bones, and meat. Flake it quickly 
and lay in good-sized portions on a 
large platter. Garnish with roses of 
mashed potatoes squeezed from a pas- 
try bag, and over the fish pour a 


hopeless failure into a most attract- 
ive dish. 

The same general rules for vari- 
ous methods of cooking fish apply to 
all kinds; they may be boiled, fried, 
sautéd, planked, broiled, or baked. 
Of course, after cooking by any proc- 
ess, a dish may be varied by one of 
the sauces which are to be found in 
a following chapter. 

For highly flavored fish, such as 
shad or salmon, use the simplest 
sauce; drawn butter or egg sauce is 
much more appetizing than a rich 
herb-seasoned, stock sauce, which is 
apt to destroy the fine flavor of fish. 
There are certain fresh-water fish, as 
well as several white-fleshed varie- 
ties, cod, halibut, and haddock, for 
instance, that are improved by a cer- 
tain amount of seasoning, only it 
must be done very carefully and with 
an educated palate as criterion. 

The following methods for cooking 
fish can be applied to anything that 
swims, though the table appended 


sauce. This transforms an almost will serve as a guide: 
MetHops ror Cooxine FIsH 

BSBSS oe oa sate cis 5 Stave cisco sisisiee.sfisia ¢ May be baked, boiled, or broiled. 
Bolve fick eee Sects <sleiann tore oie May be planked, baked, or broiled. 
Butterfish.c. cscs cease cee ees May be fried or sautéd. 
Cod esc ran cereale nrerslelar oiiekareeve May be boiled, broiled, or baked. ~ 
WIS esate dacho a-Si ctass aim aceteiel wine May be fried or broiled. 
RIOHRGEE AT ee Sssiee cancers G8 sah May be baked, fried, or sautéd. 
addockescanieh Sela s ea lsioc e's May be baked, broiled, planked, or boiled. 
lah bubees 2one oo tarsiottic’s «sia ....May be baked, boiled, fried, broiled, or planked. 
Flenring san vere cea te e cae cnlesents May be baked or broiled. 
WRG OHA Re ce aie siete eee sie alaiews a6 May be broiled. 
TES GL Sts eg Ree RATE DCA May be baked or broiled. 
Mackerel...... aaa aicais Nawens May be baked, broiled, or planked. 
WOrchee na rciviciaeisievecde cee gsase May be fried or broiled. 
Piekerecliscke cs oc waits cee sacs May be baked. 
IROMPANG Ss os cloves 0.0 1er- Me ettenstaes May be broiled. 
Red! Snapper secies oc ssceie'e oeiecaln May be fried or boiled. 
Salmon gees calc oe. 500 ereicinla eieisie May be boiled, broiled, or baked. 
HAD MIAS oes ale Sele kin's scrote stl May be broiled, baked, or planked. 
Shicenahead is chicio sxeeraleis uel alsces0r0 May be boiled or baked. 
Simelta emacs i seceins oea's May be sautéd, baked, or fried. 
SISPOU ter tte aetitee male's @ seco ee eee May be baked, broiled, or sautéd. 
Muskellunge....... -.....May be baked. 
SINS OGs eae ea ccis caters cisiansistsne 2's May be boiled. , 
RW itetishitctacs ants care eve.e eae sis May be planked, baked, or broiled. ; 
Sturgeon Z ......May be roasted, broiled, baked after being parboiled 
OAL ew atamisraie che Craisic.s sts s¢ 4.0 a'sie,s 3 May be boiled or baked. 
Sereclerctare steriere oiskn atte s aiaserrnla,e May be broiled. ; 
Swordsishe se sccein's calc nds sures May be baked, broiled, or boiled. 
Mullet ici. ciscsse enters garetts May be baked. 
Biers Neen staccarsic asretcetcas May fe baueds 
BWiliitelaitin caccattelee ciate a cox ats.o)e05 May be fried. 
POrgiesige sce stolsaicisicis © deiele's cals’: May be planked, broiled, or baked. 
CWathiab wine cciteie cts ale eieleieie's oie ere May be fried. 


Alecrivesice stesisiesinieteintcisrs sic aleie ors May be baked. 
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How to Plank Fish. 

Heat and oil an oak plank made 
for the purpose; spread upon this, 
skin side down, a fish, dressed and 
cleaned and split down the under 
side; brush over with butter or oil, 


and set in the dripping pan in the . 


lower gas oven, at first near the 
burners; after cooking a few min- 
utes, remove to the floor of the oven 
to finish cooking. Cook about twen- 
ty-five minutes, basting often. Set 
the plank upon a platter. Spread 
over the fish 3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
creamed and mixed with salt, pepper, 
and a tablespoonful lemon juice. Gar- 
nish the edge of the plank with 
mashed potatoes, slices of lemon and 
parsley. 


How to Saute Fish. 

Fish may be fried in oil, salt pork 
fat, lard, or clarified drippings. 
Whatever fat is used, it should be 
deep enough to cover the fish and hot 
enough to brown a piece of bread in 
thirty seconds. ‘The pork fat is ob- 
tained by trying out thin slices of 
fat salt pork, being careful not to let 
it burn. Pork gives the fish a flavor 
not to be obtained by any other oil or 
fat. When pork fat is used, salt 
should be added sparingly. Fried 
fish should be seasoned while cooking. 
After wiping dry, fish should be 
rolled in Indian meal, flour, or sifted 
crumbs before frying. If the fish has 
been on ice, or is very cold, do not 
put it in the fat fast enough to cool 
it perceptibly. Watch carefully while 
cooking; don’t break or mutilate in 
turning; cook brown, drain on a 
sieve, colander, or paper, and serve 
hot on a napkin. Unless fish are 
very small, they should be notched 
on each side before rolling in meal 
previous to frying. 


How to Broil Fish. 

Broiling is probably the simplest as 
well as the best method of cooking 
many kinds of fish, the flavor and 
juices being better preserved. Salt 
pork is the best thing to use. The 
double broiler is the best utensil, 


though they may be cooked on a grid- 
dle or a spider. Heat and butter well 
before laying in the fish, the flesh 
side first; when that is perfectly 
browned, turn and finish cooking. 
Serve on a hot platter, spread with 
butter or cream or both, and season 
to taste. A fish may be broiled in a 
dripping pan, and if the oven is hot 
it will cook nicely. Baste once or 
twice with butter or cream while 
cooking. 


How to Boil Fish. 

Boiling is the most insipid way of 
cooking fish, yet there are certain va- 
rieties that are better cooked this way 
if accompanied by a rich sauce. Fish, 
if boiled in a common kettle, should 
first be wrapped in cheese cloth, to 
preserve its shape. ‘The head is the 
best part of a boiled fish, and the 
nearer the head the better the por- 
tions. Boiled fish should be served 
on a- napkin and the sauce in a tu- 
reen. A fish of 6 pounds should boil 
or steam in thirty or thirty-five min- 
utes. The water should always be 
salted. A boiled fish may be stuffed 
if desired. 


How to Bake Fish. 

A baked fish presents a more at- 
tractive appearance when served in 
an upright position on the platter; it 
also cooks better. To keep it up- 
right, press it down enough to flatten 
the under side, then, if necessary, 
brace with skewers or potatoes placed 
against it until it is well under way 
for cooking, then it will keep its posi- 
tion until cooked and dished. Some- 
times it is advisable to bend the fish 
half-moon shape and cook it that 
way, or if the fish is long and slender, 
the tail may be tied to the mouth, 
either of which methods will keep 
the fish in upright position. 


How to Fry Fish. 

Small fish may be broiled, but in 
nearly every case they are better 
sautéd or fried. There are tiny fish, 
smelts for instance, which cannot be 
treated in any other way. Lard may 
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be used as a frying material; a mix- 
ture of suet and lard is better, but 
best of all, if it can be afforded, is a 
clear frying oil, which leaves no 
greasy taste. To prepare a fish for 
frying, such as perch, brook trout, 
catfish, smelts, or tiny mackerel, 


wash in cold water, clean thoroughly, ~ 


and wipe dry inside and out. Small 
fish must be gently handled; they are 
tender and the flesh bruises easily. 
Roll them in flour, then in beaten 
egg, to which a tablespoonful water 
has been added, and roll again in 
finely sifted bread crumbs. Have the 
oil boiling hot, put 4 fish at a time 
into the frying basket, and cook five 
or seven minutes. Do not allow them 
to get dark brown. Drop on absorb- 
ent paper and drain off as much of 
the fat as possible. Lay on a folded 
napkin on a hot platter, garnish with 
parsley and points of lemon. When 
smelts are very tiny, run a skewer 
through the heads of three or four of 
them and fry in bunches. Fish which 
is sliced, then cut in fillets, can be 
cooked in the same fashion. The 
easiest way to prepare it is to roll 
each fillet and fasten with a tooth- 
pick. 


Baked Red Snapper. 


1 5-pound red snapper, 

1 beaten egg, 

cupful powdered crackers, 
cupful oysters, 

teaspoonful onion juice, 
tablespoonful butter, 
teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonful paprika, 
tablespoonful minced parsley. 


a a ee 


Draw, clean, and wipe the fish; rub 
inside and out with salad oil and lem- 
on. Make a stuffing of egg, cracker, 
oysters (drained and chopped), onion 
juice, butter, salt, paprika, and par- 
sley; moisten with cream and oyster 
liquor. Fill the fish and sew it up. 
Put a layer of minced fat pork on the 
covered roaster, lay a few slices of to- 
mato and onion on the pork, then the 
fish on this. Dredge with: salt and 
flour, and put on more minced pork, 


Place in a hot oven, add a cupful 
boiling water, and cover. Baste fre- 
quently. Bake one hour. Serve with 
Sauce Hollandaise. 


Baked Fresh Cod with Cheese Sauce. 

Lay a slice of cod in salt and 
water for half an hour; wipe dry and 
rub with melted butter and lemon 
juice. In the bottom of the baking 
pan, under the grating and _ not 
touching the fish, have a cupful veal 
stock. Pepper and salt the fish, cover 
and bake ten minutes to the pound. 
Take up on a hot platter and sift fine 
crumbs over it. Put dots of butter 
on these. Set in the oven to brown 
while you ‘strain the gravy from the 
pan, thicken with browned flour, add 
the juice of 4 lemon, 4 tablespoonfuls 
grated Parmesan cheese, and a little 
onion juice. Boil one minute, pour a 
few spoonfuls carefully over the 
crumb crust of the fish, the rest into 
a boat.—Marion Hartanp. 


Baked Bluefish. 

This recipe will answer for all sorts 
of fish. Have the fish opened at the 
gills, and the intestines drawn out 
through the opening. Make a stuffing 
of 4 pint bread crumbs, a tablespoon- 
ful melted butter, a teaspoonful salt, 
and a dash pepper. Mix the ingre- 
dients, fill the fish, and sew the head 
down firmly. If you use pork, cut 
the fish into gashes two inches apart 
and all the way across on one side 
down to the bone; fill the gashes with 
larding pork, dust the fish thickly 
with bread crumbs, baste it with a 
little melted butter, put 4 cupful wa- 
ter in the pan, and bake in a quick 
oven about an _ hour,‘ basting fre- 
quently. Dish the fish carefully, gar- 
nish with parsley and lemon, and 
serve with brown or tomato sauce.— 
Mrs. Rorer. 


Bluefish Baked with Tomato Sauce. 

Prepare a fish of about 4 pounds, 
put in a buttered pan, cover with to- 
mato pulp, sprinkle liberally with 
bread crumbs, and dot with bits of 
butter. Place in oven forty minutes, 
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until the flesh begins to separate 

from the back bone. 

Cod Steaks a la Cardinal (French 
recipe). 

Cut 3 pounds fresh cod into slices 
an inch thick; sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, and lemon juice, fasten each 
slice with a toothpick to give it a 
neat shape. Brush the fish with 
warmed butter, lay it on the bottom 
of a large saucepan, pour over it a 
cupful white stock, and cover closely, 
first with buttered paper, then with 
the pan lid. Simmer gently for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes, take 
skewers and arrange the fish neatly 
on a hot dish; pour over it tomato 
sauce, flavored with essence of an- 
chovy; garnish round the edge with 
sprigs of fresh parsley and slices of 
lemon. 


Fillets of Flounder 4 la Normandy. 

Prepare the fillets and lay in a but- 
tered baking pan, season with salt 
and pepper, dredge with flour, mois- 
ten with brown stock, adding a tea- 
spoonful lemon juice; lay the fillets 
on serving dish, and pour over them 
Normandy sauce, garnish with slices 
of lemon. 


Baked Haddock. 

Stuff with a dressing, baste the fish 
with butter, put a cupful water into 
the pan, and bake in a moderate oven 
one hour, basting often; just before 
taking up, sprinkle a tablespoonful 
cracker crumbs over the fish and let 
it remain in the oven long enough to 
brown delicately. Put the fish on a 
warm platter, add water and thicken- 
ing to the gravy, serve in a gravy tu- 
reen, garnish with parsley and sliced 
lemon. 


Fish Timbales. 
% pound halibut or other white 
fish, 
Whites 5 eggs, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful soft bread crumbs, 
4 cupful milk, 
6 tablespoonfuls cream, 
1 saltspoonful white pepper. 


Put the uncooked fish through the 
meat chopper. . Boil together, until 
you have a smooth paste, the milk 
and bread crumbs. When cold, add 
it gradually to the fish and press 
through a sieve; add the cream, salt, 
and pepper, and fold in carefully the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
Grease small timbale molds with but- 
ter, and line the bottoms with paper; 
garnish with chopped truffle, mush- 
rooms, or green peas, or they may be 
used plain. Fill in the mixture; 
stand in a baking pan half filled with 
boiling water; cover the top with 
greased paper, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven twenty minutes. Serve with 
lobster, shrimp, or oyster crab sauce. 
—Mrs. Rorer. 


Baked Halibut. 

Take a square piece of fish, weigh- 
ing 5 pounds, wash, wipe dry, and 
place in the dripping pan with a few 
thin slices of salt pork on top. Bake 
one hour; baste with melted butter 
and water. Stir into the gravy 1 ta- 
blespoonful Worcestershire Sauce, 
juice of 1 lemon, seasoning to taste, 
and thicken. Serve the gravy sepa- 
rately; garnish with slices of hard- 
boiled eggs. 


Baked Smelts. 

Dip in beaten egg, roll in cracker 
crumbs, season with salt, pepper, and 
a little nutmeg, lay on a sheet of but- 
tered paper in a buttered baking 
pan, put a piece of butter on each 
fish and bake delicately brown; serve 
on a hot dish, garnished with slices of 
lemon and parsley. 


Baked Salmon Trout with Cream. 
Wipe dry and lay in a pan with 
enough water to keep from scorching. 
Bake slowly an hour, basting with 
butter and water. Into a cupful 
cream stir 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls 
boiling water, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
melted butter and a little chopped 
parsley; add it to the gravy from the 
dripping pan in which fish was 
baked; lay the trout on a hot platter 
and let the gravy boil up once, then 
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pour over the fish; 


sprigs of parsley. 


garnish with 


Baked Shad. 

Stuff with a dressing; rub the fish 
with flour, lay in a pan with a few 
thin slices of pork on top. Bake a 
medium-sized fish forty minutes; 
add a little hot water, butter, pepper, 
and salt to the gravy; boil up and 
serve in gravy tureen. Garnish the 
fish with sprigs of parsley. A table- 
spoonful anchovy sauce is a decided 
improvement in making the gravy. 


Brochet of Smelts (French recipe). 
Spread melted butter in bottom of 
shallow baking dish, dredge with 
taspings of bread, season with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley, and _ shal- 
lots; put in fish and pour over it a 
teaspoonful anchovy sauce; cover 
with melted butter and bread rasp- 
ings, and bake fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot; arrange the fish on a napkin, 
heads to heads, in center of dish, or 
lay them all one way in rows, each 
overlapping the next. Garnish with 
uartered lemon and fried parsley. 


Broiled Turbot (English recipe). 
Soak the fish in salted water to 
take off slime; do not cut off fins; 
make an incision down the middle of 
the back to prevent skin on the other 
side from cracking; rub it with lem- 
on and lay in a kettle of cold water; 
let it boil slowly; when done, drain, 
and lay on hot napkin; rub a little 
lobster coral through a sieve, sprinkle 
it over fish, garnish with sprigs of 
parsley and sliced lemon. Serve with 


lobster or shrimp sauce, or plain 
drawn butter. 
Baked Whitefish (Point Shirley 


style). 

Split the fish and lay open with the 
meat side up. Season with salt and 
pepper, and place in a baking pan on 
a bed of chopped salt pork. Bake in 
a quick oven, brushing it over with 
beaten egg and milk while cooking. 
Just before sending to the table, cover 
with crisp brown crumbs, made by 


frying grated bread crumbs in but- 
ter. Serve with oyster sauce. 


Crimped Fish. 

Cut uncooked fish into long strips, 
roll them around the finger, and fas- 
ten each roll with a wooden toothpick. 
Put into boiling salted water with 2 
tablespoonfuls vinegar, and boil fif- 
teen minutes. Drain, arrange on a 
platter, and serve hot with oyster or 
lobster sauce poured into cavities. 


Codfish Soused in Oyster Sauce. 

Boil 3 slices fish; drain and dress 
upon a dish; blanch 3 dozen oysters 
by putting them into a stewpan with 
their juice; move them around occa- 
sionally, but do not let them boil. As 
soon as they become firm, place a 
sieve over a basin, pour in the oys- 
ters, beard and throw them into their 
liquor. Put them into a _ stewpan. 
When boiling, add 2 cloves, 4 blade 
mace, 6 peppercorns and 2 ounces 
butter, to which you have added a ta- 
blespoonful flour. Stir, season with 
salt, cayenne pepper, and essence of 
anchovies. Add a gill of cream, and 
pour the sauce over it. 


To Roast Sturgeon. 

Take the tail part, skin and bone 
it; fill the part where the bone comes 
from with stuffing, as for a fillet of 
veal; put buttered paper ‘around it, 
and tie up like a fillet of veal. Roast, 
and serve with melted butter. 


Flounders Souchet (French recipe). 

Take 4 or 6 flounders, trim and 
cut in halves; put 4 pint water in a 
sauté pan with a little scraped horse- 
radish, pepper, salt, and sprigs of 
parsley; place over the fire, boil a 
minute, then add the flounders, stew 
ten minutes; take them out and place 
in a dish, reduce the liquor they 
were stewed in, pour over and serve. 


Hampton Court Perch (English rec- 
ipe). 
Clean the fish, dry well, and make 
an incision upon each side with a 
knife. Put 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
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in a sauté pan over a slow fire, lay in 
the fish, season with salt, and sauté 
gently. When done, serve with the 
following sauce: Put 6 spoonfuls 
melted butter in a stewpan with a lit- 
tle salt and the juice of a lemon; 
when boiling, stir in the yoll of an 
egg mixed with a _ tablespoonful 
cream. Add small pieces of lemon 
rind and shredded parsley to the 
sauce, pour it over the fish, and serve. 


Baked Shad Roe. 

Skin two large roes, sprinkle with 
salt, and stand half an hour. In the 
bottom of a baking pan put a layer 
of fine bread crumbs mixed with a 
chopped onion, chopped parsley, 6 
chopped mushrooms, melted butter, 
and a little lemon juice. Lay the roes 
on the crumbs, sprinkle with more 
crumbs seasoned and dressed like 
those in the pan. Over all pour a 
cupful white stock. Bake half an 
hour, drain off the liquid, sprinkle the 
roes with bread crumbs moistened 
with melted butter, put back in the 
oven for fifteen minutes to finish 


cooking and brown. Thicken the liq- 
uid that was poured off with flour 
blended with melted butter, and pour 
over the roes, 


Broiled Brook Trout. 

Wash and clean the fish, split and 
remove the backbone. Put a thin strip 
of bacon in each fish where the back- 
bone was, fold the fish together, 
brush with melted butter, and broil 
over a clear fire. Garnish with fried 
parsley. 


Fish Dressing. 

Either of the following recipes 
may be used to prepare a stuffing for 
any fish: 2 cupfuls bread or cracker 
crumbs, 1 cupful mashed potatoes, 1 
well-beaten egg, 2 tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, teaspoonful sage and savory, or a 
little thyme, and 1 dozen chopped 
clams or oysters; moisten with milk, 
salt, and pepper to taste. 

For a plainer dressing, use 1 pint 
bread crumbs, 2 tablespoonfuls melt- 
ed butter, 1 raw egg, pepper, salt, 
and 1 tablespoonful celery seed. 


CHAPTER XI 


FISH LEFT-OVERS 


For fish réchauffés it is absolutely 
necessary to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of sauces. Stews and fricassees 
are foods that have been cooked in a 
sauce, and they are excellent methods 
for reheating fish. When fish left- 
overs come from the table, pick them 
over carefully before they cool and 
become gelatinized. Reject every 
bone, layers of fat or dark meat, and 
flake the eatable portions neatly. Put 
in a bowl, cover closely, and set in 
the refrigerator till required. Gener- 
ally a fish réchauffé with a sauce calls 
for a small amount of fish stock. To 
obtain this, put the bones and poor 
pieces of fish—-not the skin or fat— 
into a small saucepan, cover with 
cold water, allow to simmer slowly for 
a few minutes, then strain and cool. 
Never add salt to any fish without 
tasting, as it is very easy to over- 
season it. Croquettes are an excel- 
lent method for using up scraps of 
fish, especially salmon or any white- 
fleshed fish. When heated in a sauce, 
it can be served in ramequins or large 
scallop shells which are sold by the 
dozen in crockery stores. With a 
crust of brown crumbs, these individ- 
ual dishes are very attractive. De- 
licious curries, soups, and deviled 
dishes may be prepared from cold 
fish. It can be combined with mashed 
potatoes and crumbs in a pie; it 
makes a tempting soufflé or excellent 
timbales, and may be used with cold 
potatoes for a relishing hash. Save 
even a few spoonfuls of any sauce ac- 
companying fish. Half a cupful egg, 
tomato, shrimp, oyster, or plain white 
sauce adds much to the flavor of fresh 
sauce used for reheating a dish. If 
the amount of fish is scant, add 2 or 
3 hard-boiled eggs, using them as a 


garnish or cutting the white in rings 
and squeezing the yolk through a po- 
tato ricer and sifting it over the top 
of the dish. Sometimes there are 
small left-overs of cooked oysters or 
clams. If the oysters are in a milk 
stew, strain off the liquor and save it. 
It may be enriched by a spoonful of 
butter or 4 cupful cream. Season 
well and heat in the double boiler, 
then add the oysters, but only just 
long enough to heat them. More than 
a minute will overcook them. Oysters 
or clams which have been cooked in 
any way may be deviled, curried, or 
used in rissoles or chops. Chop 
coarsely a cupful cold scalloped 
oysters with a well-beaten egg and 
shape into croquettes. Flour, egg, 
crumb, and fry. Lobster meat can 
be utilized in almost any receipt that 
calls for that excellent shellfish, or 
converted into delicate lobster soup. 
The smallest amount of fish or shell- 
fish can be utilized for a sauce to ac- 
company baked fish, lobster, oyster, 
and shrimp being most suitable. 


Fish Bisque. 


2 cupfuls cold fish, 
tablespoonful butter, 
teaspoonful parsley, 
teaspoonful Worcestershire 
Sauce, 

quart white or chicken stock, 
tablespoonful butter, 
tablespoonful flour, 

cupfuls hot milk, 
tablespoonfuls cracker crumbs, 
teaspoonful salt, 

Dash cayenne. 


Mince the fish, add to it the but- 
ter, chopped parsley, Worcestershire 
Sauce, and stock. Bind with the but- 
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ter and flour cooked together. Add 
the milk, cracker crumbs and season- 
ings. 


Salmon Loaf. 


2 cupfuls salmon, 

1 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
1 teaspoonful onion juice, 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley, 


3 eggs. 


Flake the salmon fine, mix with the 
bread crumbs and seasonings, and 
moisten with the well-beaten eggs. 
Pack into a buttered mold and steam 
for two hours. Serve hot. Any left- 
over of this dish may be broken into 
small pieces, then served with mayon- 
naise; it makes a palatable salad. 


Halibut Boudins. 


cupful cold mashed potato, 
cupful cold halibut, 
cupful soft bread crumbs, 
teaspoonful pepper, 
teaspoonful salt, 

ees 

teaspoonful onion juice. 


toe 


to et tt 


Mash the halibut, mix well with the 
other ingredients, and press through 
a potato ricer. Moisten with the 
beaten ege. Butter Dario molds and 
dust them with fine bread crumbs. 
Fill each mold with the fish mixture, 
set them in a pan of hot water, and 
bake twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve on a hot platter, pour a 
white sauce over them, and garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg. 


Kedgeree. 
1 cupful cold rice, 
1 cupful cold flaked fish, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 


1 egg, 
Salt and pepper. 


Into a double boiler put the rice 
and fish and let them grow quite hot, 
stirring lightly so the fish may not 
break and the mixture grow pasty. 
When hot, add the butter, the egg 
unbeaten, salt, and pepper. Stir till 
well blended, and serve. 


Halibut Ramequins. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

4 cupful cream, 

4 cupful fish stock, 

2 cupfuls cold flaked halibut, 
Yolk 1 egg. 


Make a white sauce from the but- 
ter, flour, cream, and fish stock. Pep- 
per and salt to taste. Add the flaked 
fish and egg beaten thick. Pour into 
ramequins and cover the top with 
buttered crumbs. On top lay a ring 
of hard-boiled white of egg, and in- 
side each a sprig of water cress. 


Fish Friandises. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

1 cupful scalded milk, 

1 egg, 

2 cupfuls cold fish, 

14 cupfuls buttered crumbs. 


Make a sauce of the butter, flour, 
and milk. When it thickens, add the 
well-beaten egg. Take the remains of 
cold baked or boiled white-fleshed fish 
and separate it into flakes. Put a 
thin layer of butter crumbs into the 
bottom of a baking dish, cover with 
the flaked fish, sprinkle with salt, 
paprika, and nutmeg. Pour in a 
layer of sauce, then fish. Alternate 
in this fashion till the dish is filled, 
and cover with buttered crumbs. 
Bake for twenty minutes. 


Curried Salmon. 
4 onion, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 teaspoonful curry powder, 
1 cupful hot water, 
4 tablespoonful flour, 
3 tablespoonful tomato catsup, 
Salt and pepper to taste, 
1 cupful cold salmon. 


Fry the onion brown in the butter, 
sift in the curry and flour, pour the 
water in slowly, and stir till smooth. 
Add the seasoning, and last the sal- 
mon. Serve hot with toast. 
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Salmon Croquettes. 


3 cupfuls cold salmon, 
1 cupful cream, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 


1 egg, 
Pepper and salt. 


Chop the salmon well, and make 
a white sauce from the butter, flour, 
and cream. Cook and beat till smooth 
and creamy, then add the salmon and 
seasonings. Just before taking from 
the fire, add 1 well-beaten egg, and 
spread on a buttered plate. When 
quite cool, roll into small croquettes 
with flattened ends, flour, egg, crumb, 
and fry in deep boiling lard. 


Lobster Croquettes. 
1 cupful chopped lobster, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful mustard, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 
4 cupful cream sauce. 


Stir the lobster and seasonings into 
the hot cream sauce and spread on a 
plate to cool. Shape into tiny pyra- 
mids. Into the small end of each 
croquette stick a few inches of maca- 
roni or a lobster claw. Fry in deep 
fat. Garnish with parsley or water 
cress. 


Fish Puff Balls. 
1 cupful cold flaked fish, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 cupful flour, 
1 cupful boiling milk, 
2 eggs, 
Pepper and salt. 


Make a white sauce with the milk, 
flour, and butter. Season with pep- 
per and salt. When it has thickened, 
stir in the fish, then the well-beaten 


eggs. Fry a tablespoonful at a 
time in smoking hot fat, fritter 
fashion. 


Bluefish Salad. 
3 cupfuls cold flaked bluefish, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
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4 teaspoonful white pepper, 
4 cupful olive oil, 
1 tablespoonful vinegar. 


Flake the bluefish neatly and mar- 
inate for an hour with a French 
dressing made from the oil, vinegar, 
and seasonings. Arrange on a nest 
of lettuce, and serve with mayon- 
naise garnished with chopped ‘olives. 


Clam Salad. 


2 cupfuls cold clams, 
1 cupful shredded lettuce. 


Use for this salad cold steamed 
clams or left-overs from a Rhode 
Island bake. Take off the black 
heads and remove the skins. Serve in 
a nest of shredded lettuce. Marinate 
for ten minutes with French dress- 
ing, then serve. 


Halibut Salad. 


2 cupfuls cold halibut, 
1 cupful shredded lettuce, 
4 cupful cold boiled potatoes. 


Flake halibut into small pieces. 


Shred the lettuce with scissors. Cut 
the potato into half-inch cubes. Mix 
fish and potato lightly. Lay in a 


nest- of lettuce, and pour over it 
French dressing. 


Salmon Salad Molds. 
1 cupful cold salmon, 
4 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
4 teaspoonful parsley, 
2 drops Mcllhenny’s 
Sauce, 
1 tablespoonful gelatin. 


Tabasco 


Mix the salmon, lemon, parsley, ta- 
basco, and gelatin, dissolved in a lit- 
tle water, with enough salad dressing 
to moisten. Wet 4 dozen Dario 
molds. Fill with salmon, level the top 
of each one, place on ice, and turn 
out on lettuce leaves. Serve with a 
mayonnaise. 


Spiced Fish. 
Cold salmon, halibut, or shad 
makes tasty dishes when flaked and 
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covered with hot spiced vinegar and 
left a day before serving. Cold fried 
fish is excellent served very cold. 
Spanish mackerel is nice in this way. 
Any kind of catsup or salad dress- 
ing may be served with it, but it is 
quite palatable with bread and but- 
ter, and makes a change from cold 
meat. 


HOW TO COOK SALT FISH 


Stuffed Salt Mackerel. 

Freshen 2 fish by soaking six or 
eight hours, wipe, dry, and squeeze 
lemon juice over the flesh side. Lay 
1 fish in the bottom of a baking pan, 
and cover with a thick dressing 
made of bread crumbs well seasoned 
with parsley, pepper, salt, butter, and 
bits of thin lemon peel. Lay the 
other fish on this dressing and baste 
with melted butter and hot water. 
Bake until brown, remove to a hot 
platter without disturbing the layers, 
and cover the top with bread crumbs 
moistened in melted butter and baked 
brown. Garnish with parsley. 


Baked Salt Mackerel. 

Soak the mackerel in cold water 
over night, placing the split side 
down. Cut off the fins and _ tail. 
Wash and put in a baking pan with 
the split side up. Mix a teaspoonful 
flour with a little milk and stir into 
4 pint milk. Pour this over the 
mackerel, and bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Just before 
the fish is done, add a teaspoonful 
butter. 


Boiled Salt Mackerel. 

Soak the mackerel over night; 
wash and put in a flat saucepan; 
cover with hot water, and cook slow- 
ly twenty minutes. Serve with cream, 
butter, egg, tomato, brown, or par- 
sley sauce. 


Broiled Salt Mackerel, 

Soak over night; wash and wipe. 
Broil over clear coals for twelve min- 
utes. Put the split side over fire 


first. Season with butter, and serve 


hot. 


Broiled Salt Salmon or Halibut. 

If fish is very salt, freshen for an 
hour or two in cold water; if merely 
smoked and slightly salted, wash and 
cut in small pieces about an inch 
thick. Season well with pepper and 
salt, and wrap each slice in tough 
paper well buttered. Twist the ends 
so the fish is inside a paper bag. 
Put in a broiler, and move over a 
clear fire for about eight minutes. 
Take the fish from the paper cases 
and pour egg sauce over it. 


Codfish Fritters. 

Cut the codfish into strips about 
the size of a finger, freshen by soak- 
ing over night in cold water; in the 
morning, dry between towels. Dip 
each piece in fritter batter, and fry 
delicately brown in hot fat. 


Codfish and Potato Omelet. 

Make a potato-and-fish mixture ex- 
actly as if for fishballs, but leave out 
the egg. Try out some salt pork in 
a spider, and in the dripping put the 
fish and potato to cook. When well 
browned, fold in omelet fashion, and 
turn out on a hot platter. 


Creamed Salt Codfish. 

Pick salt codfish in pieces (there 
should be ? cupful) and soak in luke- 
warm water. Drain, and add 1 cup- 
ful white sauce. Garnish with slices 
of hard-boiled eggs. 


Salt Codfish (Creole style). 


1 pound boneless codfish, 
4 cupful rice, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 can tomatoes, 

1 onion, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

1 saltspoonful pepper. 


Wash and soak the codfish over 
night. When ready to serve, put the 
butter and onion in a _ saucepan; 
cover and cook on the back part of 
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the stove until the onion is soft, not 
brown. Drain the codfish, add it and 
the rice, which has been boiled for 
twenty minutes; pour over the toma- 
toes strained; cover the saucepan, 
and cook gently twenty minutes. 
When ready to serve, add salt and 
pepper, push the rice aside and dish 
the fish first; put on top of it the 
rice, and pour over the sauce.—Mnrs, 
Rorer. 


Salt Fish (Nantucket style). 


Freshen cod for twenty-four hours, 
changing water four or five times, 
Place in a kettle with cold water; as 
soon as it boils, remove to back of 
range and simmer forty-five minutes. 
Serve on a warm dish, with generous 
lumps of butter (melted by heat of 
fish) and boiled potatoes. 


Salt-Codfish Chowder. 
2 ecupfuls milk, 
1 cupful shredded codfish, 
14 cupfuls potato cubes, 
3 ounces salt pork, 
2 tablespoonfuls minced onion, 
} teaspoonful pepper, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
Salt, 
3 Boston crackers. 


Wash the fish and cut in two-inch 
lengths. Tear these in pieces, and, 
covering with cold water, soak for 
three or four hours. Slice the pork, 
and cook in the frying pan for ten 
minutes. Add the onion, and cook ten 
minutes. Now add the flour, and stir 
until smooth; afterwards stir in 1 
gill water. Put the potatoes in a 
stewpan and pour the mixture in the 
frying pan over them. Season with 
pepper and 4 teaspoonful salt. Place 
on the fire, and cook for ten minutes; 
then take out the slices of pork and 
add the fish, milk, and split crack- 
ers. Cook gently for half an hour, 
being careful to let the chowder 
only bubble at one side of the stew- 
pan. At the end of the half hour, 
taste before serving, to be sure to 
have it sal¢ enough,—Miss Paruoa, 


Codfish Balls. 


1 cupful salt codfish, 

24 cupfuls potato cubes, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Dash pepper, 

1 egg. 


Cut the fish in small pieces, put in 
a saucepan with the raw potato, and 
cover with boiling water. Let them 
cook until the potatoes are nearly 
soft. Drain thoroughly and put 
through the meat chopper. Stir in 


the butter, the well-beaten egg, and 
pepper, beat with a fork until light 


Waffle Iron and Waffles on Plate. 


and fluffy, roll into balls. Dip in 
flour, fry in deep fat, and drain on 
brown paper. 


Soufflé Codfish. 


2 cupfuls hot mashed potatoes, 
1 pound salt codfish, 

2 eggs, 

Dash pepper. 


Soak the codfish over night; in the 
morning, pick into thin fine flakes, 
drain, and dry in a towel; add to it 
the beaten potatoes, pepper, and yolks 
of eggs well beaten. Whip the mix- 
ture until light, then blend in the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Pile in a mound on a platter, 
and bake until delicately brown. 


Codfish with Macaroni. 
2 ounces macaroni, 
1 cupful strained potatoes, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
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3 teaspoonful salt, 

3 pound salt cod, 

1 tablespoonful onion juice, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 saltspoonful pepper. 


Break macaroni in two-inch lengths, 
put in boiling water, boil rapidly for 
thirty minutes, drain, throw in cold 
water, and blanch fifteen minutes, 
then cut into pieces about half an 
inch long. Wash the codfish, cut it 
into blocks. It is better to have it 
soaked over night. If you wish to 
use it in a hurry, cover with cold wa- 
ter, bring to boiling point, drain, 
throwing away the water, and cover 
again. Do this three times, and it will 
be sufficiently fresh. Rub the butter 
and flour together, add the tomato, 
stir until boiling, then add the maca- 
roni, fish, onion juice, salt, and pep- 
per. Mix until boiling; stand over 
the teakettle or in hot water for thir- 
ty minutes, and it is ready to serve. 
—Mrs. Rorer. 


Toasted Codfish. 

Cut the fish in thin strips and 
freshen it. Dry, put between the 
wires of a broiler, and toast till deli- 
cately brown. Lay on a hot platter, 
and spread well with butter. 


Broiled Haddie (Scotch recipe). 
Select a small haddie, as they are 
more delicate than large ones. Put 
the fish in a dripping pan, skin side 
up, and bring slowly to the boiling 
point; drain, wipe dry, rub over with 
soft butter, salt, and lemon juice. 


Creamed Haddie (Scotch recipe). 
Trim the fins from a thick finnan 
haddie, cover with cold water, and let 


stand on the back of a range an hour, 
simmering slightly at the last. Drain 
carefully and set into a baking dish; 
pour over it a cupful milk; cover and 
set in the oven; cook ten minutes. 
Remove the fish to a serving dish and 
pour over the milk. Garnish with 
slices of lemon and pickles. 


Shredded Haddie. 

Braise 2 cupfuls finnan haddie that 
has been picked fine in a lump of 
butter the size of a walnut. Add 1 
cupful cream into which 1  table- 
spoonful flour has been rubbed 
smooth. Let it come to a boil, and 
when cooled a little add 1 large ta- 
blespoonful grated cheese, a dash pep- 
per, and, just before serving, the 
beaten yolk of an egg. Serve on 
toast. 


Finnan Haddie a la Delmonico. 

Cut fish in strips (there should be 
1 cupful, put in baking pan, cover 
with cold water, place on back of 
range, and allow water to heat to 
boiling point. Stand on range, keep- 
ing water below boiling point for 
twenty-five minutes, drain, and rinse 
thoroughly. Separate fish into flakes, 
add 4 cupful heavy cream and 4 hard- 
boiled eggs thinly sliced. Season with 
cayenne, add 1 tablespoonful butter, 
and sprinkle with finely chopped pars- 
ley —Fannizc M. Farmer. 


Baked Salt Herring. 

Soak the herrings over night, roll 
in flour and butter, place in a drip- 
ping pan with a very little water over 
them; season with pepper, and after 
putting in the oven, baste frequently. 


CHAPTER XII 


SHELLFISH 


Fried Clams. 

Select plump clams, dry them on a 
towel, roll in cracker crumbs, dip in 
egg, again in crumbs, and fry in hot 
fat; lay a sheet of paper in a colan- 
der and put the clams on this as fast 
as taken up; serve on a napkin. 


Clam Fritters. 

Hither whole clams or chopped 
ones may be used. Prepare a fritter 
batter, stir in the clams, using con- 
siderable clam liquor in making the 
batter. If whole clams are used, the 
large ones are best, having one in 
each fritter; when chopped clams are 
used, the fritters may be made any 
size. Drain, and serve on a napkin. 


Quahog Cocktail (an individual serv- 
ice). 
6 tiny quahogs, 
1 tablespoonful clam liquor, 
Speck cayenne, 
1 teaspoonful ground celery, 
1 teaspoonful tomato catsup, 
1 teaspoonful vinegar, 
Dash McIhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
lteaspoonful  Worcester- 
shire Sauce. 


Put the quahogs in a glass with 
clam liquor, add cayenne, celery, to- 
mato catsup, vinegar, Tabasco and 
Worcestershire Sauce. Stir thor- 
oughly with fork. 


Roast Clams. 

Wash the clam shells thoroughly 
and drain in a colander. Spread 
them in a dripping pan and put in a 
hot oven. The shells will begin to 
open in five or eight minutes. Take 
from the oven, and, holding the shell 
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over a warm dish, let the clam and 
juice drop out. Season with butter, 
salt, and pepper; serve very hot with 
thin slices of buttered brown bread. 


Clams a la Newburg. 


25 soft-shelled clams, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 

1 cupful cream. 


Put butter into a saucepan; stir 
until heated; add the flour, and cook 
until it thickens. Add the beaten 
yolks of the eggs with cream; beat 
well and pour over the clams; stir 
thoroughly until heated and cooked, 
but do not boil. 


Clams (Boston style). 


12 soft clams, 
% pound salt pork. 


Cut pork in pieces size of dice, and 
fry crisp. Add clams, freed from the 
tough part, and sauté them in the 
pork fat. Serve on Boston brown 
bread, 


Clams in Vienna Rolls. 

Take a large Vienna roll, cut out a 
piece of the crust the size of a half 
dollar, and remove the soft bread 
from the inside. Open as many little- 
neck clams as will fill the roll, re- 
place the small piece of crust, and 
place in the oven for ten minutes. 
Take the juice from the clams, make 
a thickening of flour and the juice, 
mix with it paprika, black pepper, 
Worcestershire Sauce, a dash MclIl- 
henny’s Tabasco Sauce, and _ heat. 
Remove the baked roll from the oven 
and pour sauce over it. 
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Escalloped Clams. 
%5 clams, 
1 cupful cracker crumbs, 
4 cupful milk, 
4 cupful clam liquor, 
2 eggs (well beaten), 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
Salt and pepper. 


Season the clams highly, mix with 
crumbs moistened with milk and 
clam liquor; add eggs and melted 
butter and the clams chopped. Fill 
each shell, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, and brown. This fills twelve 
shells. 


Sautéd Oysters. 

Put 2 tablespoonfuls butter into 2 
sauté pan; when it is hot add as 
many drained oysters as will make 2 
cupfuls. Add a little salt and pep- 
per and a tablespoonful lemon juice. 
Shake them in the pan until the gills 
are curled, then add a tablespoonful 
parsley chopped fine. Serve on slices 
of toasted bread on a hot platter. 


Fried Oysters with Cold Slaw. 

Lay the oysters on a cloth to dry. 
Roll in cracker dust, then in egg di- 
luted with a little milk, season with 
pepper and salt, again cover with 
cracker dust. Lay in a frying bas- 
ket and fry in smoking hot fat long 
enough to give them a light-brown 
color. Oysters toughen if cooked too 
long. Prepare only 4 at a time; more 
lower the temperature of the fat too 
much, and if they are rolled before 
the moment of frying, they moisten 
the cracker dust. Place them on a 
paper in the oven until they are done. 
Fold a napkin and place it in the 
center of a platter. Pile the oysters 
on the napkin, and make a wreath 
around them of cold slaw. 


Oysters 4 la Newburg. 
25 large oysters, 
14 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
Pepper and salt, 
4 cupful mushrooms, 
Yolks 4 eggs, 
1 cupful cream, 


Place the oysters in a saucepan 
with the butter, lemon juice, pepper, 
and salt. Cook until the oysters are 
plump, then add the mushrooms cut 
in quarters. Beat the yolks of the 
egg into the cream, turn it into the 
oyster mixture, let it get hot and a 
little thickened, without boiling. Turn 
it into a hot dish, and garnish with 
croutons.—Mary Rona.p. 


Oysters 4 la George Trimble David- 
son. 

Melt butter the size of 2 eggs, 
then pour in a quart oysters and the 
strained liquor, flavor with salt and 
pepper, a teaspoonful paprika, and a 
dash MclIlhenny’s Tabasco. Cut up 
celery, put in 2 tablespoonfuls, and 
squeeze in the juice of 4 lemon. Cook 
four minutes, and serve on hot toast. 
A pint of rich cream added to the 
broth of the oysters makes the dish 
richer.—DescHLER WELSH. 


Oyster Rarebit. 

Clean and remove the hard mus- 
cles from a cupful oysters; parboil 
in their own liquor until the edges 
curl, and remove to a hot bowl. Put 
1 tablespoonful butter, 4 pound 
cheese (broken in small bits), 1 salt- 
spoonful each salt and mustard, and 
a few grains cayenne into the chafing 
dish; while the cheese is melting, 
beat 2 eggs slightly, and add them 
to the oyster liquor; mix this gradu- 
ally with the melted cheese, add the 
oysters, and pour over hot toast. 


Oysters Encoquille (French recipe). 

Clean large oyster shells, into 
each put a couple of small oysters, 
and sprinkle with bread crumbs 
which have been peppered and salted 
and tossed in melted butter. Set the 
shells closely together in a baking 
pan, put in a hot oven, and bake till 
the crumbs are delicately browned. 
Serve a shell to each person on a 
small plate. Garnish with + lemon 
and a sprig of parsley. 


Pigs in Blankets. 
Dust large, plump oysters with 
pepper and salt, wrap each inside a 
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thin slice of bacon and skewer to- 
gether with a toothpick. Lay in a 
hot spider, cook till oysters begin to 
curl and the bacon crisps. Take out 
the toothpicks, and serve three or 
four on a slice of toast to each per- 
son. 


Broiled Oysters. 

Drain large oysters from the liq- 
uor, dip each in melted butter, dust 
with pepper and salt, then roll in 
sifted cracker crumbs. Grease the 
wires of an oyster broiler, lay the oys- 
ters in closely, and broil over a clear 
fire until the juice begins to flow. 
Serve on toast. 


Roasted Oysters in the Shell. 

Scrub the oyster shells thoroughly, 
lay them in a large roasting pan with 
the round side down, so they retain 
the juices as they cook. They may 
be roasted in a hot oven, on top of 
the stove, in a steamer, or under a 
blaze of a gas stove. When the 
shells open, remove the upper shell 
and serve the lower shells, as many 
as will go on a hot plate, each one 
with a hot oyster in its own juice. 
Dust with pepper and salt and 
squeeze a dash of lemon juice over 
each. Serve immediately. If desired, 
they maybe slipped from the shells 
upon slices of buttered toast and the 
juice poured over. 


Scalloped Oysters. 
1 pint oysters, 
4 cupful melted butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
Dash MclIlhenny’s 

Sauce, 

1 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
4 cupful milk. 


] 
Tabasco 


Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with bread crumbs, and lay carefully 
over it the oysters lifted from the liq- 
uor. Cover with another layer of 
crumbs dusted with pepper and salt; 
then more oysters, and make the top 
layer crumbs. Strain the oyster liq- 
uor, add to it the tabasco, melted but- 
ter, and the milk scalding hot. Pour 


it over the dish. Sprinkle over the 
top a layer of crumbs moistened with 
melted butter. Set it in the oven, 
and bake till the crumbs are brown. 


Creamed Oysters. 


1 cupful cream sauce, 
1 pint oysters. 


Make a cupful cream sauce, season 
with salt, pepper, paprika, and cel- 
ery salt. Pick over the oysters, and 
parboil in their own liquor until they 
begin to curl. Drain and add to the 
sauce. Serve on slices of buttered 
toast, in puff-paste patties, in vol-au- 
vent, or in croustade boxes. 


dyster Pie. 

Line a deep dish with good puff 
paste, not too rich, roll out the upper 
crust and lay cn a plate just the 
size of pie dish, set it on top of the 
dish and put into the oven, so the 
crust may be nearly cooked before 
the oysters are put in, for they re- 
quire less cooking than the crust. 
While the crust is baking, strain the 
liquor from the oysters and thicken. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls butter and the 
same of cracker crumbs, season with 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, or mace. Let 
the liquor boil, slip in the oysters, 
boil it up once, stir, remove plate 
with the crust, pour the oysters and 
hot liquor into the pie dish, put the 
top crust on, and return to the oven 
for five minutes. 


Curry of Lobster. 


# cupful lobster meat, 

1 cupful meat stock, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

{ tablespoonful flour, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce, 

4 teaspoonful white pepper, 

1 teaspoonful curry powder, 

1 tablespoonful minced onion, 

3 slices toast. 


Tabasco 


Cut the lobster into small pieces 
and season with half the salt and 
pepper. Put the butter and onion on 
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the fire in a frying pan, and cook un- 


til the onion turns straw color; then 
add the flour and curry powder and 
stir until brown. Gradually add the 
stock to this, stirring all the while. 
Season, and cook for three minutes. 
Strain this into a saucepan, and add 
the lobster. Cook for five minutes. 
Cut the slices of toast in strips and 
lay in a warm dish. Pour the lobster 
over these, and serve at once. 


Breaded Lobster. 


1 large lobster, 

1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

$ teaspoonful pepper, 

Dried bread crumbs, 
Fat for frying. 


Split the claws and tail and set 
aside. Take the meat from the large 
joints and body and chop fine. Mix 
with this } teaspoonful salt and 
2 tablespoonfuls tomalley. Shape 
into three small, flat cakes. Season 
the lobster with salt and pepper. Beat 
the egg in a soup plate. Dip the 
pieces of lobster and the little cakes, 
one at a time, into the egg; then roll 
in crumbs, and, after arranging on a 
plate, put in a cool place. Put the 
breaded lobster in the frying basket, 
and cook in fat until crisp and 
brown. Serve with Sauce Tartare. 


Lobster (French style). 

Chop an onion and put it in a 
stewpan with 2 ounces butter; fry 
light brown; mix with it a_ table- 
spoonful flour; add 4 pint milk, a 
teaspoonful salt, a little pepper and 
cayenne, nutmeg, and chopped par- 
sley. Boil till rather thick; put in 
lobster meat cut in pieces. Let it 
boil up, add yolk of an egg, and a 
little cream, mix quickly; fill the 
shells, egg and bread-crumb them; 
put in the oven for ten minutes; 
brown, and serve. 


Creamed Lobster. 
1 cupful lobster meat, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 teaspoonful grated onion, 
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1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 cupful stock, 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
4 cupful cream, 

Yolk 1 egg. 


Cut the lobster meat into inch dice. 
Put the butter in a saucepan with 
the grated onion, let them cook a 
minute, then add the flour. Stir for 
a few minutes, and add, slowly, the 
stock and lemon juice. When this 
thickens, add the lobster meat, turn- 
ing carefully so as not to break it. 
When the meat is heated, remove 
from the fire and mix cream with the 
yolk of an egg beaten in it. Replace 
on the fire for a minute, and serve 
on toast or in timbales. 


Rissoles of Lobster. 


Mince the meat from a boiled lob- 
ster, season with pepper, salt, and a 
little mace. Add 3  tablespoonfuls 
melted butter and some _ bread 
crumbs; roll into balls, dip in yolk of 
beaten egg, put more crumbs over 
them, and fry brown. 


Langosta 4 la Catalana (Mexican 
recipe). 

Remove lobster meat from the 
shell, lay it in a bowl so as to save 
all the liquor, and cut in “quarters. 
Chop 4 large onions and a bunch of 
parsley, mash 4 cloves of garlic, and 
fry together in 4 cupful olive oil un- 
til nearly brown. Season with salt 
and cayenne; add the lobster with 
the juice, a cupful washed rice, and a 
tablespoonful of capers. Cook until 
the rice is done. When serving, put 
whole pimentoes on top—May KE. 
SouTHWorTH. 


Lobster 4 la Newburg. 
2 hard-boiled eggs, 
% pint cream or milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Put butter in saucepan, and 
when melted, add flour gradually, 
then cream or milk. Mash yolks of 
eggs and moisten with 2 tablespoon- 
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fuls milk then add to ingredients in 
saucepan. Add salt and cayenne, and 
stir until thick and smooth. Add a 
cupful boiled lobster and the whites 
of the eggs cut in strips. 


Cangrejueloe (Mexican recipe). 


1 teaspoonful butter, 

4 pound ham, 

1 onion, 

Dash salt, 

Dash chili powder, 

1 pint picked shrimps, 

4 pint washed rice, 

1 bay leaf, thyme, and parsley. 


Put the butter in a _ saucepan; 
when hot, add the ham, chopped fine, 
onion, salt, and chili powder. When 
these are well browned, add _ the 
shrimps and stir until hot; then put 
in the washed rice and parsley. Cov- 
’ er and simmer with sufficient water 
added to cook the rice until each 
grain stands out alone. 


Scalloped Scallops. 

Cut scallops into small pieces and 
mix with cracker crumbs, beaten 
egg, and a little milk or cream, sea- 
soning to taste. Fill shells, washed 
for the purpose, cover with crumbs, 
put a bit of butter on each, and bake 
delicately brown. 


Fried Scallops. 

Marinate the scallops in a mixture 
of oil, lemon juice, salt, and pepper. 
Roll in cracker dust, then in egg, 
and again in cracker dust or white 
bread crumbs. Fry in smoking-hot 
fat to a golden color. 


Scallops on the Shell. 
Cut scallops into quarters, if large. 
Place them in the scallop shells. 


Dredge with salt, pepper, and chop- 
ped parsley, cover with chopped 
mushrooms, some bits of butter, a 
teaspoonful lemon juice for each shell, 
and bread crumbs moistened with 
butter. Place in a hot oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 


Soft-Shell Crabs. 

To prepare them for cooking, lift 
the shell at both edges and remove 
the gray, spongy substance, which 
can be plainly seen, then pull up the 


little triangular apronlike piece on 


under side of shell, wash and wipe 
the crabs dry, dip in milk, roll in 
flour, and fry in hot fat; or dip in 
beaten egg, roll in crumbs, and either 
fry or broil. 


Partan Pies (a Scotch dish). 

Pick the meat, after boiling from 
hard-shell crabs, clean the shells, mix 
the meat with a little pepper, a bit 
of butter, and bread crumbs; add 
3 spoonfuls vinegar and put into the 
shells again; strew bread crumbs 
over, and set them in the oven. Serve 
when brown on top. 


Crabs a la Creole (Southern recipe). 
tablespoonfuls butter, 

onion, 

sweet Spanish pepper minced, 
cupful strained tomato pulp, 
cupful chicken broth, 

soft crabs. 
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Melt the butter, and cook for five 
minutes the onion and pepper; stir 
while frying, then add the tomato 
pulp, chicken broth, and the crabs 
cleaned and cut in two. Use celery 
salt in the seasoning, and simmer 
seven minutes. 


CHAPTER XIII 
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In regard to meat more than any 
other food, it pays the housewife to 
do her own marketing. A study of 
the cuts laid out on a butcher’s stall 
often reveals something good and 
cheap, which would not have been 
thought of if one were giving her or- 
ders to a clerk or over the telephone. 
During the past ten years meat has 
risen so steadily in price that roasts, 
chops, and steaks, on which the aver- 
age housekeeper was wont to rely, 
make a food bill appallingly high. 
But there are other pieces which pro- 
duce very savory dishes by careful 
cooking. 

The good marketer ought, first of 
all, to know at a glance not only the 
various cuts but the appearance of 
good, wholesome meat. When first 
killed, a side of beef is reddish pur- 
ple, but it changes fast to a bright- 
red tint, while the fat is a creamy- 
white color, not in chunks by itself 
but threaded, as it were, through the 
red. It ought to have a fresh, juicy 
appearance that tells it has hung long 
enough to become well ripened and 
fit for human food. 

Before beginning to consider cuts 
of meat, their price, their tenderness 
or toughness, try to imagine the ani- 
mal on its feet wandering about a 
grassy field in search of food. Like 
every other creature, it has a wonder- 
ful network of muscles. Some of 
these muscles work overtime, others 
get little usage. Therefore we find 
the tenderest portions where the body 
has had little exercise—the flesh on 
top of the back, that long strip we 
call the tenderloin lying alongside of 
the spine, the porterhouse, the seven 
prime ribs, as a butcher calls the 
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thick sirloin, all cuts which are best 
adapted for broiling or’ roasting. 
Near the neck are the chuck ribs and 
shoulder, besides the tail and rump; 
then we come down to the round and 
the leg, portions of all creatures that 
abound in muscle. Where sinews are 
abundant and the flesh has a coarse- 
grained appearance, different meth- 
ods of cooking must be resorted to; if 
it were broiled or roasted, it would 
be almost impossible to chew. It 
should be subjected to slow cooking, 
such as braising, pot roasting, or sim- 
mering just below the boiling point or 
to the moderate heat of a casserole. 
The nearer one approaches the hoof 
of the animal, the better is the meat 
adapted for soup making. The ten- 
dons of the shin are rich in gelatin, 
and when dissolved by long, slow 
cooking, give flavor and consistency 
to a soup. 

Beginning at the hoof of a creature, 
there is a piece which makes excel- 
lent soup. As we go farther up the 
loin, the meat begins to be of better 
flavor and the bone contains finer 
marrow. Then comes the round; from 
the top of it can be cut a really good 
steak. With a slight amount of pound- 
ing and marinating, it can be made 
almost as tender as a more expensive 
cut. By marinating is meant laying 
it in a mixture of oil and vinegar in 
the coldest corner of the refrigerator. 
Next comes the rump, from which 
stews and roasts are cut. Then the 
sirloin, which contains the best 
steaks and roasts. From this portion 
is cut the tenderloin, a fine strip of 
tender meat that lies inside the bone. 
This bit of the creature does not re- 
ceive the slightest exercise. It is a 
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delicate morsel, which sells from 
fifty to eighty cents a pound, accord- 
ing to the demand for it. I have 
bought it in country places as cheap 
as twenty-five cents a pound, while 
in New York it often brings ninety 
cents. Although deliciously tender, 
it does not possess the flavor and 
nourishment of a cheaper piece of 
steak. 

Now we come to the forequarter, 
which begins at the five prime ribs 
for roasting. Close to them lie the 
five chuck ribs, excellent cuts for 
stews and small steaks. The neck is 
generally converted into Hamburg 
steak, while the under part of the 
animal, which includes the flank, 
plate, navel, and brisket, are corned. 
Here also is the shoulder clod; no 
cut can excel it in juiciness and flay- 
or when .a pot roast or beef a la 
mode is desired. For the housewife 
anxious to have a small income pro- 
vide the best food possible, there are 
any number of pieces that make a 
savory dish, only they must be cooked 
in the way which best fits them. A 
cut from the top of the round mar- 
inated, as I suggested, and broiled 
»gives an excellent steax. A cheaper 
piece of round, from farther down the 
leg, may be put through the chopper; 
when broiled, it is good as Hamburg 
steak; baked, it makes a _ savory 
ecannelon. A.cut from the rump may 
be braised and is as appetizing hot as 
cold. A pound or two of rump is the 
base for a nourishing stew, while a 
braised or boiled tongue affords one 
hot meal and several lunch dishes. 
An ox tail is delicious fricasseed or 
in soup. Pot roasting converts a num- 
ber of cheap cuts into excellent dishes. 
Among these are the juicy, lean cross 
ribs, or a solid piece from the lower 
part of the round or face of the 
rump. Two pounds of flank, which 
costs ten or twelve cents a pound, is 
very good when cooked a la Milan- 
aise. Roll the meat, sauté it brown, 
season well, and braise slowly for two 
hours with enough water to make a 
' good gravy. 

A sheep’s liver is as highly es- 
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teemed in England as calf’s liver is 
here. In American markets it is al- 
most given away. If liver looks 
cloudy, or a heart and kidney have a 
streaky, spotted appearance, you may 
be sure they are diseased and will 
make dangerous food. When cut 
from a well-nourished, healthy ani- 
mal, they are smooth, red, and juicy. 
A calf’s heart is a most appetizing 
dish larded, stuffed with a well-sea- 
soned dressing, roasted, and served 
with rich, brown gravy. 

There is a knack in picking out a 
soup bone as well as in knowing how 
to cook it. It ought to be two thirds 
meat, one third bone and fat. If one 
has a large family, the best method 
to follow in winter when making 
soup, is to purchase two pieces of 
shin, one heavy with meat, the other 
bone and gristle. It must be cooked 
very slowly. When. tender, take the 
meat, separating it from the bone 
and gristle,. which may be left 
to cook until all the good is out of it. 
The meat makes a good hash or stew 
and is not to be despised for cro- 
quettes. Fifty cents’ worth of: shin 
(when there is no waste) yields sev- 
eral nourishing meals in the shape of 
stew, hash, galantine, and soup. 

It will pay a housewife who caters 
to a large family to purchase a set 
of butcher’s tools. They cost several 
dollars, but within a year she can 
save the price of them by getting 
pieces of meat, during the winter at 
least, big enough to make a number 
of meals. Of course cold-storage 
room is a necessity. For instance in 
the course of two weeks, a quarter of 
mutton can be utilized in a good-sized 
household. The first part to be used 
is the flank, because its keeping quali- 
ties are not so good as other parts of 
the quarter. Cut off the small end 
of the ribs, leaving the loin chops and 
the rib quite short. The loin can 
then be hung in a cold pantry. The 
flank will make several quarts of fine 
mutton stock as well as a stew. In 
this way, one may have at a ‘moder- 
ate cost the chops for which a butcher 
charges fancy prices, besides a num- 
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ber of other cuts, which, although not 
quite as choice, make excellent dishes 
when cooked properly. Beef, pork, and 
veal in large cuts may be purchased 
during the winter and cut by the 
housewife to suit her needs. An ac- 
commodating butcher will generally 
be willing to give his customer a les- 
son on how to divide meat, and with 
sharp tools any woman can accom- 
plish it. 


Roast Beef. 

Use, if possible, a covered roaster 
for cooking any sort of meat. The re- 
sult is much more savory roast and 
less shrinkage. Wipe the meat, set it 
in a dripping pan, skin side down, 
rub with salt and pepper, then dredge 
with flour. Have the oven as hot as 
possible when it is put in, so the out- 
side will sear quickly and prevent the 
escape of the meat juice. As soon as 
the flour in the pan is brown, reduce 
the heat and baste with the fat, 
which has flowed from the roast. 
When the meat is half done, turn it 
on the other side and dredge with 
flour. Should there be the slightest 
appearance of flour in the pan turn- 
ing black, add a little water and baste 
every fifteen minutes until done, al- 
lowing oné hour for each five pounds 
if the meat is desired rare. An hour 
and twenty minutes is needed if you 
wish it well done. 


Roast-Beef Gravy. 

Pour out the largest part of the 
fat, set the pan on top of the stove, 
add 4 cupful flour, and stir it 
through the dripping until well 
browned. Pepper and salt to taste. 
Add gradually from 1 to 2 cupfuls 
boiling water, and beat the gravy 
smooth with a wire spoon; if it is not 
rich enough in coloring, brown with 
4 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet. 


Casserole of Beefsteak. 

Sauté 3 sliced onions in a table- 
spoonful butter; put them into the 
casserole. Cut a steak, from the up- 
per side of the round, into pieces suit- 
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able for one portion. Put them in 
the sauté pan and sear on all sides, 
then in the casserole. Add a table- 
spoonful flour to the sauté pan, let it 
brown, add 14 cupfuls water, and stir 
until thickened, season with salt, pep- 
per, and a_ tablespoonful chopped 
parsley. Add a little Worcestershire 
Sauce and mushroom catsup. The 
sauce will be richer if stock is used 
instead of water. Pour the sauce 
over the meat, cover the casserole, 
set in the oven, and cook slowly until 
the meat is tender, then cover the top 
with parboiled, sliced potatoes, and 
return to the oven to finish cooking 
the potatoes. Serve in the casserole. 


To Broil a Steak. 

Have the coals glowing hot, with- 
out flame or smoke. Grease a broiler 
with beef fat, place the steak in it, 
and hold it over the fire while count- 
ing ten slowly. Turn the broiler and 
hold the other side down for the same 
length of time. Turn the meat once 
in ten seconds for about one minute, 
or until it is well seared; then hold it 
farther froa the fire, turning occa- 
sionally until the surface is brown. 
Just before taking it from the fire,” — 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, turn- 
ing each side once more to the heat 
to cook the seasoning. When the 
steak is cooked, lay it on the platter, 
and spread both sides with butter. 


Braised Beef. 


3 pounds beef, / 

2 ounces fat salt pork, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

14 pints water, 

2 tablespoonfuls minced onion, 
2 tablespoonfuls minced carrot, 
2 whole cloves, 

1 sprig parsley. 


Cut the pork into thin slices and 
fry until brown and crisp. Take out 
the pork, putting the vegetables in 
the fat remaining in the pan, and 
cook slowly fifteen minutes. Rub 
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half the pepper and 2 teaspoonfuls 
salt into the piece of meat, and place 
it in a deep graniteware pan. When 
the vegetables are cooked, put them 
with the meat, first pressing from 
them as much fat as possible. Into 
the fat remaining in the pan put the 
flour, and stir until it becomes 
brown. Add the water gradually, 
stirring all the while. Season this 
gravy with the remainder of the salt 
and pepper, and boil for five min- 
utes; then pour over the meat in the 
pan. Add the cloves and parsley. 
Cover the pan and set in a very 
moderate oven. Cook for five hours, 
basting every half hour with the 
gravy in the pan. The oven must 
never be so hot that the gravy will 
bubble—Maria Partoa. 


Beef Stew with Dumplings. 


2 pounds upper part of round 
steak with the bone, 

3 pints boiling water, 

1 turnip, 

1 carrot, 

1 onion, 

3 tablespoonful salt, 

3 tablespoonful pepper, 

3 bay leaf, 

4 cupful flour for thickening. 


Cut meat in one-and-a-half inch 
pieces, wipe with a damp cloth, and 
sprinkle with a little salt and flour. 
Put some of the fat in a hot frying 
pan, and when tried out, add meat, 
turning often, till well browned. 
Then put in a kettle with the bones, 
add boiling water, rinsing out frying 
pan with some of it, that none of the 
goodness of the meat be wasted. Let 
meat boil for five minutes; then set 
back on the stove where water will 
just bubble, and cook slowly for two 
hours. Then add onion, carrot, and 
turnip which have been cut in half- 
inch cubes, and cook for another 
hour. Twelve minutes before the 
stew is done, put dumplings on a per- 
forated tin pie plate, or in a steamer, 
cover closely, and do not lift the 
cover until stew is cooked. 
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Corned Beef and Cabbage. 


Wash and, if very salt, soak in 
cold water for an hour a piece of 
corned beef weighing 5 or 6 pounds. 
Put in a kettle with cold water to 
cover, place on stove, heat slowly, 
taking off scum as it rises to the top 
of the water. Cook slowly for three 
or four hours, or till very tender. 
Take out the meat, and in the liquor 
cook a cabbage which has been pre- 
pared according to directions given 
in chapter on vegetables; also some 
potatoes that have been washed and 
pared. If beets are to be used, cook 
them in boiling water in a kettle by 
themselves. When cabbage and po- 
tatoes are tender, take out with skim- 
mer and serve with the meat. Save 
the fat that rises to the top. 


Fillet of Beef. 


Trim into shape, lard the upper 
side, dredge with salt, pepper, and 
flour. Put several pieces of pork in 
the pan under the meat, bake in a 
hot oven twenty or thirty minutes. 
Serve with mushroom sauce. Or 
brush the fillet with beaten egg, 
sprinkle seasoned and_ buttered 
crumbs all over it, and bake thirty 
minutes. Or stuff the incisions left 
by the removal of the veins and ten- 
dons with any stuffing or forcemeat. 
Dredge with salt and flour, and bake. 
—Mary J. Lincoxn. 


Hamburg Steak. 

Two pounds round beef chopped 
fine; press it into a flat steak, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and a 
little onion juice; flour lightly, and 
broil as, beefsteak. Make a brown 
gravy with a little soup stock, thick- 
en with flour, and pour around the 
steak. 


Steak a4 la Bordelaise (French rec- 
ipe). 
1 sirloin steak, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
2 cupfuls beef stock, 
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2 tablespoonfuls 
ham, 

4 bay leaf, 

1 tablespoonful chopped onion, 

Salt and pepper to taste, 

1 tablespoonful tomato catsup, 

4 cupful finely chopped mush- 
rooms. 


chopped raw 


Brown the butter and flour, stir in 
the stock; when thick and smooth, 
add the ham, bay leaf, and onion. 
Cover and simmer gently for an hour, 
then strain. Add salt, pepper, cat- 
sup, and mushrooms, and keep hot at 
the side of the fire. Broil a sirloin 
steak, arrange on a hot platter, and 
pour this sauce around it. 


Beefsteak and Onions. 

Broil the steak over the fire, being 
careful to turn it often; after it is 
cooked, place on a hot platter and set 
in the oven with dabs of butter on it. 
Put a little finely chopped suet in a 
frying pan and fry light brown; into 
that place 3 onions sliced fine. Cover 
the pan and cook until tender, remove 
the cover and continue cooking until 
the onions are light brown. In servy- 
ing, pour the onions and gravy over 
the steak. 


Beefsteak Pie. 


3 pounds lean steak, 

Sweet thyme and parsley chopped 
fine, 

Peppers, 

2 onions, 

1 teaspoonful 
Sauce, 

6 hard-boiled eggs, 

Salt. 


Worcestershire 


Cut the steak in strips four inches 
thick; put it to stew in sufficient 
boiling water so it does not cover the 
meat. After cooking slowly half an 
hour, add the thyme, parsley, pepper, 
and onions, cut in thin slices. When 
seasoning is added, continue stewing 
until the meat is tender. Add corn- 
starch to make the gravy as thick as 
cream, also season with salt and 
sauce. Have ready the hard-boiled 
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eggs, and place them in alternate 
layers with the meat in a pie dish; 
pour the gravy over all, cover with 
pastry, and bake. 


Beef Omelet. 
34 pound raw beef, 
3 crackers, 
3 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 
2 well-beaten eggs, 
4 teaspoonful herbs. 


Chop the beef fine; roll in the 
cracker dust, with which has been 
mixed the baking powder. Add the 
eggs and mix with salt, pepper, and 
powdered herbs; put a lump of but- 
ter in a baking dish, let it melt, then 
put it in the mixture. Bake half an 
hour. Turn out on a hot platter, 
fold over as you would an omelet, 
and pour a meat sauce around it. 


Steak 4 la Victor Hugo (French 
recipe). 
1 porterhouse steak, 
% teaspoonful finely 
shallot, 
1 tablespoonful tarragon vinegar, 
4 cupful butter, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
1 teaspoonful meat extract, 
4 teaspoonful horse-radish. 


chopped 


Wipe a porterhouse steak, broil, 
and serve with Victor Hugo sauce 
made as follows: Cook shallot in 
vinegar five minutes. Wash 4 cupful 
butter and divide in thirds. Add 1 
piece butter to mixture with yolks of 
eggs, lemon juice, and meat extract. 
Cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly; as soon as the butter is melt- 
ed, add second piece, then a third 
piece. When the mixture thickens, 
add horse-radish. The time for broil- 
ing the steak depends, of course, on 
how you like it; if it is wished rare, 
five minutes over a hot fire or under 
the flame of a gas stove will cook it 
sufficiently. When you wish the 
steak well done, give it from six to 
eight minutes—Srerta A. Downine. 


Courtesy, The Kellogg Fruit Co. 


MEATS 


Steak Savory (Hungarian recipe). 
pound round steak, 
teaspoonful butter, 
teaspoonful salt, 

teaspoonful pepper, 

cupful chopped beef fat, 
onions. 
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Cut the steak into four parts. 
Place a frying pan over the fire with 
enough suet to grease the pan. When 
very hot, put in the meat and fry over 
a quick fire until light brown on both 
sides. Remove to a hot dish. Mix 
butter, salt, and pepper. Spread this 
over both sides of the steak and set 
in a warm place. Put chopped beef 
fat in the pan and fry to straw color; 
remove the bits of fat, leaving the liq- 
uid fat in the pan. Add to this the 
onions cut in slices, season with salt, 
cover, and cook five minutes, stirring 
them occasionally. Lay them over 
the steak, and serve. 


London Meat Pie (English recipe). 


1 pound steak, 

+ pound kidney, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

6 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Pinch salt, 

1 cupful milk. 


Cut the steak and kidney in thin 
slices, and sprinkle over it flour, pep- 
per, and salt. Put in a pie dish with 
a little hot water. Put the flour in a 
basin with the baking powder and 
salt, rub in the butter, and add milk. 
Turn on a floured board, and roll a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. Wet 
the edges of the pie dish, and line it 
with strips of pastry, then cover, 
brush over with egg, make a hole in 
the center, and bake for an hour and 
a half in a moderately hot oven. 


Steak Pudding (English recipe). 
2 cupfuls flour, 
3 ounces suet, 
1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 
1 cupful milk, 
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Salt and pepper, 

1 pound steak, 

4 cupful hot wate. 
Seasoning. 


Cut the meat in slices, and dip 
each piece in seasoning. Cover with 
hot water, and let stand while mak- 
ing the pastry. Mix the flour with 
the suet finely chopped, the bak- 
ing powder and salt, and make into 
a stiff paste with milk. Drop on a 
floured board, and roll. Line a 
greased pudding basin with the pas- 
try, reserving a piece for the top. 
Put in the meat and water, wet the 
edges, and cover with the remain- 
der of the pastry. Tie over the top 
a floured pudding cloth. Put into a 
saucepan of boiling water to boil two 
hours. 


Beef Bouilli (French recipe). 


Short ribs beef, 

1 turnip, 

1 carrot, 

1 onion, 

3 stalks celery, 

1 clove garlic, 

Pepper and salt, 

1 tablespoonful vinegar, 

1 teaspoonful mushroom catsup. 


Put the beef on to stew with tur- 
nip, carrot, onion, celery, garlic, salt 
and pepper. Cover with boiling wa- 
ter, and simmer till the meat is ten- 
der as possible. For sauce, add vine- 
gar, mushroom catsup, salt, and 
pepper. Simmer a few minutes. 
Serve the sauce about the meat. 


Beef a la Mode. 
4 pounds beef, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
3 pints boiling water, 

1 bay leaf, 

1 sprig celery, 

1 sprig parsley, 

1 onion, 

2 carrots, 

1 turnip, 

1 tablespoonful salt, 

Dash pepper. 
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Put the butter in a stewpan over a 
hot. fire; when it melts, brown the 
meat on both sides. Remove the meat 
temporarily and add flour to butter; 
let it brown and thicken, then add 
water, bay leaf, celery, parsley, and 
onion with clove stuck in it, carrots, 
turnip, salt, and pepper. Replace 
the meat in this liquid and simmer 
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a, Mold for Lady’s Fingers; b, Mold for Steamed 
Puddings, Brown Bread, or Parfait; c, Layer- 
Cake Tin; d, Doughnut Cutter. 


six hours. Turn the meat over and 
stir occasionally. Place the meat on 
a platter, strain the gravy over it, 
and garnish with sliced boiled car- 
rots and parsley. 


Beef Goulash (Hungarian recipe). 


3 pounds round steak cut in inch 
cubes, 

3 onions sliced, 

3 potatoes diced, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 cupful water, 

1 cupful cream, 

1 teaspoonful beef extract, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful black pepper, 

4 teaspoonful paprika. 


Put the butter in a kettle, set it on 
the range, and fry the onions, add 
the meat, cook until brown. Dissolve 
the beef extract in water, and add it 
to the contents of the kettle. Cover 
closely, and cook slowly until the 
meat is tender, then add the season- 
ings, and place the potatoes in the 
kettle on top of the meat. Cover 
and cook until the potatoes are ten- 
der, add the cream, and simmer five 
minutes. 
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Flank 4 la Milanaise (French rec- 
ipe). 
‘2 pounds flank, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful pepper, 
4 cupful chopped onion, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 ounces suet, 
1 cupful water, 
2 slices carrot, 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch. 


Season flank with salt and pepper. 
Place a saucepan with onion and but- 
ter over the fire, add a small piece of 
bruised garlic, cook five minutes. 
When cold, spread this over the meat, 
roll, tie at each end and in the cen- 
ter with a string. Set a saucepan with 
suet over the fire, fry until the suet 
is fried out; then put in the meat; 
cook and turn till the meat becomes 
a light brown, add water, carrot, and 
onion; cover and cook till done, which 
will take about two hours, adding 
more water if necessary, but only 4 
cupful at a time. Shortly before 
serving, lay the meat on a hot dish, 
take off the strings, skim the fat from 
the gravy, mix cornstarch with cold 
water, add it to the gravy, stir, and 
cook two minutes; add sufficient boil- 
ing water to make a creamy sauce, 
cook five minutes, strain, and serve. 


Beef Ragout (French recipe). 


2 pounds lean beef, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

% teaspoonful pepper, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 onions. 


Cut the beef into one-and-a-half- 
inch pieces, season with salt and pep- 
per. Place a saucepan with butter 
and onions over the fire, cook a few 
minutes, add the meat and seasoning, 
cover, and cook over a slow fire two 
and a half hours, adding a little boil- 
ing water if the gravy gets too brown. 
When the meat is tender, dust with 1 
tablespoonful flour, add cupful boil- 
ing water, and cook slowly ten min- 
utes. 


MEATS 


Hot Collops (Scotch recipe). 

Mince 14 pounds round steak fine 
and season highly. An onion can be 
added if liked, chopped very fine. 
Melt a tablespoonful butter in a stew- 
pan, put in the mince, and stir fre- 
quently to keep from getting into 
lumps. Dredge flour over it, and 
pour on a little stock. Let sim- 
mer a few minutes, serve very hot on 
slices of toast. 


Boiled Tongue. 

Bend the tip of the tongue around 
and tie it to the root. Put it in cold 
water and place over the fire. When 
it boils, pour off the water, and put 
it on again in cold water. Boil until 
tender. Remove the skin, roots, and 
fat, and serve cold. Tongues may 
also be braised and served cold.— 
Mary J. Lrxcoxn. 


Sweetbreads and Macaroni Sauce. 


2 beef sweetbreads, 

12 sticks macaroni, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
1 cupful cream, 

Salt and pepper. 


Parboil the sweetbreads; cut into 
small pieces. Boil the macaroni; 
when tender, cut itin tiny pieces, mak- 
ing little rings. Into a saucepan put 
butter and flour; stir, add the cream; 
when smooth, add the macaroni and 
sweetbreads. Season with salt and 
pepper. Boil up and serve. 


Tripe 4 la Creole (Southern recipe). 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

12 peppercorns, 

2 cloves, 

1 blade mace, 

1 onion chopped fine, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

14 cupfuls strained tomato, 
4 pound boiled tripe. 


Put into a saucepan the butter, 
peppercorns, cloves, mace, and onion 
chopped fine. Cook slowly until the 
butter is light brown; add the flour, 
and brown again. Strain, and re- 
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turn to the fire. Season to taste; add 
the boiled tripe, cut into inch strips; 
cover, and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes. 


Curried Tripe (Southern recipe), 


1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 finely chopped onion, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 cupful stewed tomato, 

14 pounds boiled tripe, 

Curry powder, pepper, and salt, 
1 cupful beef stock. 


Melt the butter in a spider; add the 
onion; cook until colored; add the 
flour and brown it; stir in the beef 
stock and tomatoes. Add the boiled 
tripe, cut into strips, season with salt, 
pepper, and a little curry powder. 
Simmer gently for ten minutes, and 
serve. 


Tripe Lyonnaise (French recipe). 
2 pounds tripe, : 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Slice onion, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cut the tripe in thin strips. Put 
the butter in a frying pan; when 
hot, add the onion, and fry light 
brown. Turn in the tripe, add a lit- 
tle salt and pepper. Cook gently 
until tender. Thicken the gravy with 
flour. 


Tripe a ’Espagnole (French recipe). 

3 tablespoonfuls oil, 

4 cupful finely chopped onion, 

4 finely chopped green pepper, 

1 bruised clove garlic, 

4 cupful finely chopped mush- 
rooms, 

14 pounds tripe, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

2 finely cut tomatoes, 

1 teaspoonful flour, 

1 cupful boiling water, 

1 teaspoonful beef extract, 

1 teaspoonful finely chopped 
parsley. 


Place the oil in a saucepan over the 
fire, add the onion, pepper, and gar- 
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lic; cook five minutes without brown- 
ing. Wash and cut the tripe into 
inch-sized pieces, season with salt and 
pepper; mix the tripe with the sea- 
soning; add it to vegetables in the 
saucepan, cover, and cook ten min- 
utes; add the tomatoes, seasoning and 
mushrooms, cook five minutes; dust 
with flour, add boiling water and beef 
extract, cook a few minutes longer. 
Serve, sprinkled with parsley. 


Stewed Tripe and Tomato Sauce. 
1 pound tripe, 
1 onion cut in slices, 
2 cupfuls tomatoes, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
4 cupful cold water, 
Salt and pepper. 


Wash the tripe, cover with hot wa- 
ter; add the onion, cover the sauce- 
pan, and cook slowly half an hour. 
In another saucepan put the toma- 
toes, cook ten minutes; strain through 
a sieve and return to the pan. Wet 
the flour with the water; add it to 
the strained tomatoes, stirring all the 
time. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Place the tripe on a hot platter and 
pour the sauce over. 


Tripe with Oysters. 

Simmer 4 pound tripe for three 
quarters of an hour in slightly salt- 
ed water; take out the tripe; add to 
the water in which the tripe was 
cooked a little butter, flour, salt, and 
pepper. Return the tripe and a doz- 
en oysters, simmer until the oysters 
are cooked, and serve. 


Tripe and Onions (English recipe). 
1 pound tripe, 
2 onions, 
1 cupful milk, 
4 tablespoonful flour, 
Pepper and salt. 


Parboil the tripe, and cut into 
small pieces. Parboil the onions, and 
cut in rings. Put them both in a 
saucepan with boiling water and a 
little salt. Simmer gently from an 
hour and a half to two hours. Mix 
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the flour and milk smoothly; when 
the tripe is tender, pour it in. Let it 
come to the boil, and serve very hot. 


Beef Heart Sauté. 

Soak a beef heart in cold water an 
hour, changing the water several 
times to draw out all the blood. 
Cover with boiling water, add 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, and simmer gently two 
hours. Set aside until cold. Cut into 
half-inch slices and take out the tough 
muscle in the center. Dip each slice 
in slightly beaten egg, with which 
has been mixed salt and pepper, 4 
teaspoonful onion juice, and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls warm water; roll in dry 
bread crumbs, and stand ten min- 
utes. Fry golden brown in deep fat. 
In a frying pan melt 1 tablespoonful 
butter; when brown, add 1 table- 
spoonful flour, and brown again. Add 
gradually 2 cupful water in which 
the heart was cooked, } cupful vine- 
gar from piccalilli, and 1 tablespoon- 
ful pickle chopped fine; salt and 
pepper to taste. Simmer two or 
three minutes. 


Stewed Beef’s Heart (English rec- 
ipe). 

1 beef heart, 
1 cupful bread crumbs, 
3 slices salt pork minced, 
Salt and pepper, 
1 teaspoonful chopped parsley, 
% teaspoonful sweet marjoram, 
% teaspoonful chopped onion, 
2 teaspoonfuls melted butter, 
1 tablespoonful browned flour, 
4 lemon. 


Wash the heart thoroughly and 
soak two hours in cold water slightly 
salted. Stuff with foreemeat made of 
bread crumbs, salt pork, salt, pepper, 
parsley, sweet marjoram, and onion. 
Moisten with melted butter. Fill the 
heart with this, sew up the opening, 
and tie firmly in a piece of cloth. 
Put in a saucepan, nearly cover with 
boiling water, and stew gently for 
three hours. The water should by 
this time be reduced to a pint. Take 
out the heart, remove cloth and dish. 


MEATS 


Set aside a cup of gravy and thicken 
what is left in the saucepan with but- 
ter rubbed smooth in browned flour. 
Salt and pepper to taste. After tak- 
ing from the fire, add the lemon 
juice, and pour over the meat. Carve 
in slices across the top. 


Beef Kidney Ala Baden-Baden (Ger- 
man recipe). 
1 beef kidney, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful pepper, 
2 tablespoonfuls finely cut mush- 
rooms, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 
1 cupful sweet cream. 


Split the kidney in half; remove 
the white fat and all stringy parts; 
cut the kidney in four-inch squares. 
Place a saucepan over the fire, add 
the butter, and as soon as hot, put in 
the kidney; season with salt and 
pepper, stir, and cook five minutes; 
add the mushrooms, cook six minutes, 
Mix the yolks of the eggs with the 
cream; add to the kidneys; stir and 
beat till nearly boiling; add a little 
cayenne pepper, and serve. 


Hungarian Kidney. 
1 beef kidney, 
14 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
34 teaspoonful white pepper, 
4 tablespoonfuls beef stock, 
1 tablespoonful chopped mush- 
rooms, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 
2 cupful milk. 


Wash the kidney, and with a sharp 
knife cut off the outer part of each 
lobe, rejecting the purplish portion 
and tubes. In a saucepan put the but- 
ter, salt, and pepper. When hot, 
add the kidney; shake, and cook for 
five minutes; add the beef stock and 
mushrooms; simmer for ten minutes; 
mix the eggs and milk, add to the 
contents of the saucepan, stir until 
the sauce begins to thicken; then take 
from the fire, and serve in a hot dish. 
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Broiled Kidneys (Scotch recipe). 

Cut the kidneys in slices, soak an 
hour in salted water, wipe them dry, 
dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, 
and broil over a hot fire. 


Frizzled Dried Beef. 

Cover dried beef with hot water to 
take out the salt; throw this water 
away, and put the beef into a sauce- 
pan with a few tablespoonfuls boil- 
ing water; let it simmer; add a little 
butter, put the beef on slices of toast 
and pour a thin tomato sauce over 
them. 


Fricassee of Oxtails. 

Wash and clean 2 small oxtails, cut 
them in pieces two inches long, put 
them into stock, and simmer until 
tender. Do this the day before they 
are to be used. Dip them in beaten 
eggs and crumbs, season with salt and 
pepper, and fry light brown. For 
the sauce, thicken the stock the ox- 
tails were cooked in with flour, pour 
over the meat, and serve. 


Savory Oxtail (Mexican recipe). 


2 oxtails, 

8 onions, 

Clove bruised garlic, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful pepper, 
1 carrot, 

2 turnips, 

2 sweet potatoes, 

4 potatoes, 

1 cupful Lima beans, 
5 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Cut oxtails into pieces, scald in 
boiling water and cool in cold water; 
place a saucepan with butter over the 
fire, add onions and garlic; cook 
three minutes; drain the meat and 
season with salt and pepper; stir, and 
cook six minutes; then cover with boil- 
ing water and cook two hours. Add 
carrot, turnips, sweet potatoes, on- 
ions, and potatoes; cover, and cook 
till nearly done; then add the Lima 
beans described below: Soak 1 cupful 
Lima beans in cold water over night, 
place them over the fire with cold 
water, add a little salt, and boil till 
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tender; melt: 1 tablespoonful butter 
in a small saucepan, stir, and cook 
two minutes; add 1 pint broth, cook 
a few minutes; then add to the stew; 
cook a few minutes, and serve. In 
place of butter, the Spanish people 
use oil. 


Creamed Frankforts (German recipe). 


14 tablespoonfuls butter, 
13 tablespoonfuls flour, 


1 cupful milk, 
Pepper and salt, 
4 Frankfort sausages. 


Make a cream sauce of butter, 
flour, and milk. Season with salt 
and pepper. Skin Frankfort sau- 
sages, cut into pieces an inch long, 
and bring to a boiling point in the 
sauce.—StTELLA A. Downina. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LEFT-OVERS OF BEEF 


A zoast of meat goes on the table 
in some households day after day in 
the same style, with the carver doing 
his best at each meal to leave it as 
sightly as possible. Its last appear- 
ance is calculated to take away the 
appetite of an entire family. The 
eareful housewife, whose aim _ is 
economy and a healthful, attractive 
table, on the second day studies the 
cold roast with a keen eye. It comes 
from the refrigerator on a clean 
plate, and with it a bowl of brown 
gravy to which has been added every 
drop of the meat juices left in the 
platter on which the roast was served. 
Probably for luncheon she plans cold 
meat, cut in neat slices from the 
choicest bits of the roast, rare slices 
and well done, to appeal to various 
tastes. The meat is not cut until al- 
most ready to put on the table. It is 
nicely arranged on a small platter 
with a garnish of parsley, cress, or 
cubes of aspic. She does not reheat 
the gravy to serve on cold plates. 
Worcestershire, tomato, or some 
cold homemade sauce makes a more 
fitting accompaniment. Then she 
carves the roast and plans for future 
meals, The tough outside pieces are 
laid away to be chopped, the fat to 
be rendered down for drippings, the 
tender bits of meat to be deviled, 
used for pie, ragout, or warmed up in 
the gravy, while the bones and gristle 
go to the soup kettle. Not a morsel 
of the meat is wasted in such a 
kitchen, and the daintily served, ap- 
petizing meals that follow the roast 
at intervals do not hint to the unin- 
itiated of réchauff és. 

To make warmed-up meats appetiz- 
ing, there are various commodities 


which ought always to occupy a place 
in the pantry. Have a small jar of 
onion butter, a bottle of caramel, a 
glass can filled with browned flour, a 
jar of finely rolled bread crumbs, 
Worcestershire Sauce, celery salt, 
mace, bay leaves, a bottle of MclIl- 
henny’s Tabasco Sauce, cayenne, cur- 
ry, catsup, canned mushrooms, pap- 
rika, kitchen bouquet, and_horse- 
radish. The secret of appetizing 
food is good flavoring, and a frequent 
varying of flavor has more to do with 
a tempting table than a large butcher 
bill. 


Meat Minced with Poached Eggs. 
2 cupfuls cold meat, 
1 cupful gravy or stock, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
1 teaspoonful butter. 


Chop a pint of meat coarsely, sea- 
son well, heat in a cupful of left-over 
gravy or stock. Do not allow it to 
boil, merely to come to a simmer. 
Serve on diamonds of toast with a 
poached egg on top of each slice. 


Bubble and Squeak. 


4 cupfuls cold corned beef or 
beef left from a pot roast, 

3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 cupfuls cold boiled cabbage, 

Salt and pepper. 


Cut the cold meat into small strips 
and sauté them in a tablespoonful 
butter. Chop the cabbage and 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls butter in an omelet pan. 
Pepper and salt it, then stir over the 
fire till it begins to brown. Arrange 
on a hot platter as a border and inte 
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the middle put the hot meat. Serve 


with boiled potatoes. 


Grilled Slices with Creole Sauce. 

Cut from roast beef 6 slices of 
rarest meat, broil for five minutes 
over a clear fire, put on a hot plate, 
and serve with a sauce made as fol- 
lows: In a saucepan put 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter, 2 tablespoonfuls 
chopped onion, and 1 tablespoonful 
chopped green pepper. Fry light 
brown, stirring constantly. Add 2 
tablespoonfuls flour and stir to a 
paste; then put in a pint brown stock, 
2 teaspoonfuls Worcestershire Sauce, 
a teaspoonful dry mustard, and 2 
teaspoonfuls vinegar. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Cook over a slow fire, 
beating the sauce smooth. Add 
a teaspoonful chopped parsley and 4 
can mushrooms cut in halves. Let 
the sauce come to a boil, then pour 
over the grilled meat. 


Deviled Beef. 

Take slices of rare roast beef and 
spread with butter on each side, as if 
you were buttering bread. Over this 
scrape a mustard made by mixing a 
tablespoonful vinegar with 3. table- 
spoonfuls mustard and a dash salt 
and pepper. Lay on a smoking-hot 
iron spider and fry till the slices be- 
gin to curl over. 


Mock Terrapin. 


6 hard-boiled eggs, 

2 cupfuls brown stock, 
4 cupfuls cold beef, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls. butter, 
 cupful cider. 


Put the butter and flour in a sauce- 
pan, and when blended, pour in the 
soup, and beat till smooth. Let it 
come to the boil, then add the meat 
cut in inch pieces, and draw to a 
cooler place on the stove where it can 
simmer half an hour. If you cannot 
watch it, pour it in a double boiler, 
for the success of this dish depends 
on the steeping of the meat at just 
below boiling point. Season with 
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salt, pepper, and the cider when the 
dish is ready to take from the fire. 
Boil 6 eggs hard and lay in cold wa- 
ter to make the shells come off easily. 
Pour the mock terrapin on a large 
platter, garnish with eggs sliced, split 
gherkins, and points of lemon. 


Roast-Beef Pillau. 


Cook for five minutes 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter and a small onion chopped 
fine. Before it begins to brown, add 
2 cupfuls cold beef cut in fine dice, 
seasoned with 4 teaspoonful salt and 
3 teaspoonful pepper. Simmer slow- 
ly for ten minutes. While it is cook- 
ing, cover 4 cupful rice with cold wa- 
ter and set it over the fire to boil. 
When it has cooked for five min- 
utes drain and let cold water run 
through it till every grain sepa- 
rates. Add the rice to the beef, 
pour over it 14 cupfuls canned toma- 
toes. Pour in a cupful boiling wa- 
ter, and cook slowly till the rice is 
perfectly soft. 


Beef Fricassee. 

cupfuls cold beef cut in thin 
slices, 

cupfuls brown stock, 
tablespoonfuls butter, 
tablespoonfuls flour, 
teaspoonful pepper, 
teaspoonful onion butter, 
teaspoonful salt. 
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Season the meat with salt and pep- 
per. Melt the butter in a spider, add 
the flour, and stir to a brown paste. 
Pour in the stock and beat smooth 
with a wire whisk. Season with pep- 
per, salt, and onion butter, and cook 
ten minutes. Add the cold meat, 
simmer a few minutes, and serve on 
a deep platter with a border of rice, 
mashed potatoes, or points of toast. 


Beef Ragout with Tomato. 


3 cupfuls cold roast beef, 
14 cupfuls tomato pulp, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 teaspoonful onion juice, 
Salt and pepper. 


LEFT-OVERS 


Cut the beef into half-inch cubes, 
cook the tomatoes half an hour, and 
push through a potato ricer. Reheat 
the tomatoes, adding butter and sea- 
sonings, at the last the beef. Let it 
simply heat, not boil, then serve. 


Creamed Corned Beef au Gratin. 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 cupful milk, 


1 sliced onion, 

1 stalk chopped celery, 

Pepper, 

2 cupfuls cold corned beef, 

Z cupful buttered cracker 


crumbs. 


Put the celery, cut in inch lengths, 
and the onion in the milk; scald in a 
double boiler. Strain when boiling 
and convert the milk into a white 
sauce with the butter and flour. When 
thick, add the corned beef, cut into 
small neat cubes, and a dash of pep- 
per. Pour into a shallow dish, cover 
with buttered cracker crumbs, and 
brown. Garnish with blanched leaves 
of celery. 


Beef Hash. 

Use for beef hash the tough part 
of the roast thoroughly freed from 
fat and gristle. Chop and mix 1 
cupful meat with 2 cupfuls chopped 
potatoes. In an iron spider put 2 
tablespoonfuls butter and 4 cupful 
stock, or a spoon of gravy added to 
enough hot water to half fill a cup. 
Boil up, then add the meat and pota- 
toes seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Stir occasionally with a fork. Let 
the water evaporate from the hash, 
leaving it dry but not pasty. 


Fatherland Farm Meat Loaf. 
Butter a long, narrow cake tin and 
line with cold mashed potatoes, 
smoothing with a spatula into a layer 
an inch thick. Inside this put a fill- 
ing of roast beef, chopped coarsely, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and a few 
drops of onion juice, and moistened 
with gravy. Smooth this filling till 
within one inch of the top of the tin, 
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and cover with mashed potatoes. 
Bake in a hot oven for half an hour 
and turn out on a long platter. It 
will look like a finely crusted loaf, 
and may be cut in neat slices. This 
makes a delicious luncheon or tea 
dish—Mnrs. S. B. Forses. 


Papas Rellenas (Cuban recipe). 


3 large potatoes, 

1 cupful cold roast beef, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls cooked tomato, 
2 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

3 olives, 

fepper, salt, cayenne. 


Boil the potatoes, and cut in halves 
lengthwise. Scoop out the inside 
with a spoon, leaving the potato shell 
half an inch thick. Make a “ picca- 
dillo” to stuff them with. Chop the 
beef, put it in a spider with the but- 
ter and tomato. Cook till the mix- 
ture begins to look dry, add 1 well- 
beaten egg, a dust cayenne, salt, and 
pepper and 3 olives chopped. Stuff 
the potato halves with this mixture. 
Beat 1 egg light, add 1 teaspoonful 
flour, and in this batter dip the half 
potatoes. Fry in boiling lard as you 
would croquettes. 


The Remains of a Boiled Dinner. 
Winter squash can be served in a 
pie, sifting and seasoning it as if 
boiled for the purpose. Cold cabbage 
may be put into hot spiced vinegar, 
served cold with vinegar, or heated 
with a little butter and pepper, salt, 
if needed, and just a suspicion of | 
vinegar. Cut it fine, and heat thor- 
oughly. Beets make good pickles. 
Turnips, carrots, and parsnips can be 
warmed up. A favorite dish with 
many people is “red-flannel hash,” 
plain hash containing a little chopped 
beet. Look over the meat, cutting 
out all the gristle and soft fat. Chop 
it fine with some of the hard fat. 
Mince potatoes which have been 
boiled in pot liquor. Use three times 
as much potatoes as meat. Chop 
with the potatoes a small quantity of 
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the cabbage and some of the beets. 
For 2 quarts potatoes use 4 pint cab- 
bage and 1 large beet. Mix thor- 
oughly with the meat. Pour some 
milk into a frying pan and turn in 
the hash, using enough to moisten 
thoroughly. Add 2  tablespoonfuls 
butter and season with pepper and 
salt if necessary. Be sure it is heated 
through. Serve with brown bread and 
pickles—H. ANNneEtre Poote. 


Tongue Sandwiches. 
1 cupful finely chopped tongue, 
1 teaspoonful made mustard, 
1 tablespoonful soft butter, 
4 teaspoonful paprika, 
Yolk 1 hard-boiled egg, 
Juice 4 lemon, 
Dash nutmeg. 
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Chop the tongue fine, and mix thor- 
oughly with the other ingredients. 
Spread between thin slices of bread. 


Beef Rissoles. 

Roll pie crust as thin as possible 
and cut into rounds with a large bis- 
cuit cutter. Mince cold beef or steak, 
season with salt and paprika, and 
moisten with stock or gravy to make 
the meat stick together. Put a spoon- 
ful of this mixture into each round of 
paste, pinching the edges together 
carefully so that not a particle of the 
meat may escape. Brush egg over 
the outside, and fry like doughnuts 
in deep lard. They will take eight 
minutes to brown. Drain on thick 
paper, and serve hot in a folded 
napkin, 


CHAPTER XV 


LAMB AND MUTTON 


Mutton Stew (Irish recipe). 
14 pounds neck mutton, 
2 quarts potatoes, 
4 onions, 
2 cupfuls boiling water, 
Pepper and salt. 


Cut the mutton in pieces, and put 
in saucepan with the onions cut in 
rings, also the hot water and salt. 
Let it boil, then simmer gently for 
two hours. Parboil the potatoes, cut 
them in halves, put in the saucepan 
with the meat, about half an hour be- 
fore it is done. In serving, put the 
potatoes round the dish, with the 
meat and onions in the centess and 
pour the gravy over. 


Roast Lamb. 

Wipe the meat with a damp towel, 
place in a baking pan, dredge with 
pepper, salt, and flour. Add a cup- 
ful boiling water and a teaspoonful 
salt to the pan. Baste every ten min- 
utes, and bake fifteen minutes to the 
pound in a hot oven. When done set 
the meat on a platter, and serve with 
mint sauce and green peas. 


Boiled Leg of Lamb. 

Choose a hind leg, put into a ket- 
tle, and cover with boiling water. Set 
over the fire, let come to a boil, pour 
in a pint cold water and simmer gen- 
tly until done. Take the meat up on 
a hot dish, and serve with caper 
sauce. 


Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb. 

Bone a shoulder of lamb, leave the 
knuckle, and fill the cavity with rich 
bread stuffing; tie neatly in shape 
and wrap in a buttered paper. Lay 
in a deep pan with 4 tablespoonfuls 


butter, a sliced carrot and turnip, an 
onion stuck with cloves, and a bunch 
sweet herbs. Pour on sufficient stock 
to cover the bottom of the pan. Set 
over a slow fire and simmer gently; 
baste every ten minutes. When near- 
ly done, lift from the pan, remove 
the paper; brush the meat with melted 
glaze and set in the oven to brown. 
Take up the shoulder on a heated 
dish. Strain the gravy, and pour 
around it. Garnish with purée of 
green peas, and serve with maitre 
@hétel sauce—Euiza Parker. 


Pressed Lamb. 

Put a shoulder of lamb on to boil, 
with water to cover; when tender, 
season with salt and pepper. Boil 
until tender, when the juice will be 
nearly boiled out. Chop the meat, 
and season. Put it in a bowl with a 
plate on top and press out all the 
juice; set in a cool place to harden. 
Slice thin when serving. Soup can 
be made of the broth. 


Broiled Breast of Lamb. 

Trim a breast of lamb and put it 
in a saucepan, cover with stock, add 
a bunch sweet herbs, a slice onion, a 
piece mace, and 2 or 3 cloves; sim- 
mer gently until tender. Take up, 
dredge with salt and pepper, brush 
over with beaten egg and grated 
cracker, and broil over a clear fire 
until brown on both sides. Take up 
on a heated dish, pour over a little 
melted butter and garnish with as- 
paragus tips. 


Imitation Barbecue of Mutton. 
Remove the skin from a leg of mut- 

ton, sprinkle with salt, and dredge 

with flour, Place in the pan and 
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-roast. Allow the meat twenty min- 
utes to the pound. One hour before 
serving, prepare the following mix- 
ture: ' 

4 cupful Worcestershire Sauce, 

4 cupful tomato catsup, 

4 cupful vinegar, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

2 teaspoonfuls mustard. 


Stick the meat all over with a 
sharp-pointed knife, pull the cuts 
open and fill with this hot mixture. 
Baste with the liquor which gathers 
in the pan, and pour it over the meat 
before sending it to the table. 


Army Stew. 
1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
2 pounds forequarter lamb, 
1 teaspoonful pepper, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 
4 onions, 
2 turnips, 
2 carrots, 
4 potatoes, 
4 cupful milk, 
2 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 


1 egg, 
2 cupfuls flour. 


Calumet baking 


Cut lamb in pieces, place in a 
saucepan, cover with boiling water, 
cook two minutes, remove, drain and 
plunge into cold water, drain and re- 
turn the meat to the saucepan. Cover 
again with boiling water, add salt, 
pepper, and onions, boil an hour and 
a half, add turnips, peeled and cut 
into quarters, carrots and potatoes, 
cut into quarters; boil till done. Ten 
minutes before serving, mix flour with 
baking powder, egg and milk, cut 
with teaspoonful small portions from 
the mixture and drop them in the 
stew; cover, and cook five minutes; 
then remove the saucepan to side of 
stove, where it stops boiling, other- 
wise the dumplings will become heavy ; 
add parsley, and serve. 


Haricot Mutton (English recipe). 
14 pounds neck mutton, 
1 onion, 
1 carrot, 
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1 turnip, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
Pepper and salt to taste, 
2 cupfuls hot water. 


Divide the meat into smal] joints, 
and cut the vegetables in small square 
pieces. Put the butter in a saucepan, 
add the meat, and fry brown with the 
onions. Pour off the fat, add the 
vegetables, flour, water, and a little 
salt. Let it boil; then simmer gently 
from one and a half to two hours. In 
serving, put the meat on a hot dish, 
pile the vegetables on top, and pour 
the gravy round about. 


Breaded Chops. 
4 loin chops, 
1 egg, 
1 cupful bread crumbs, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash pepper, 


1 tablespoonful chopped parsley. 
Cut chops three quarters of an inch 
thick. Dip each in beaten egg and 
lay on a meat board. Mix. bread 
crumbs with salt and pepper, minced 
parsley, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Roll the chops in the bread crumbs 
and fry in boiling fat until light 
brown. Garnish with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley. 


Curry of Lamb (Southern recipe). 


Breast lamb, 

2 onions, 

1 carrot, 

Bunch parsley, 

1 bay leaf, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 tablespoonfuls curry powder, 
2 dozen sweet potatoes, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 


3 tablespoonfuls grated cocoa- 
nut, ; 

3 dashes MclIlhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce. 


Cut lamb in inch squares, trim, and 
put on fire with enough water to cov- 
er; add onion, carrot, parsley, and 
bay leaf; cook half an hour. Prepare 
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Sutter in saucepan with curry pow- 
der, simmer five minutes, add flour, 
moisten with stock of lamb strained; 
add pieces of lamb, also sweet pota- 
toes, cocoanut, salt, and _ tabasco. 
Cook fifteen minutes, and serve with 
garnishing of boiled rice. _ Chicken, 
veal, or mutton may be prepared in 
the same way. 


Lamb Chops 4 la Boulangére (French 
recipe). 
10 or 12 cutlets, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 cupful cream, 
Salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
1 tablespoonful chopped chervil, 
1 lemon. 


Trim the cutlets, season with salt, 
pepper, and a little cayenne, dip in 
olive oil, then in flour. Broil over a 
slow fire. While they are cooking, 
put cream in a stewpan, and when 
boiling add butter, chervil, the juice 
of 4 lemon, and a little pepper and 
salt; stir quickly till it forms a 
smooth sauce; pour it over the cut- 
lets when done, and serve quickly. 
Fillets of veal or rabbit are good 
cooked in this way. 


Mutton Chops 4 la Cleveland. 


8 mutton chops, 

3 tablespoonfuls sweet oil, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 onion, 

1 pint mushrooms, 

3 pint strained tomatoes, 


Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 
Salt, 


Chopped parsley. 


¥ry the chops in the oil and butter. 
Put them on a hot platter while you 
make the sauce. Chop the onion and 
mushrooms fine; put them in a sauce- 
pan with a little butter and fry until 
brown. Add the tomatoes, and boil 
five minutes; add the tabasco, salt, 
pepper, znd parsley. Lay the chops 
‘in a circle; pour the sauce in the cen- 
ter, and garnish with points of toast. 
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Broiled Lamb Chops. 

Have the chops cut thick, dust 
with sclt and pepper; broil over a 
quick fire; pile neatly on a hot plat- 
ter, and put a small bit of butter on 
each one. 


Stuffed Mutton Chops. 


10 mutton chops, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful chopped onion, 
4 cupful chopped mushrooms, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

Pinch pepper, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls stock. 


Trim the chops, which have been 
cut very thick. With a sharp knife 
split each chop in two, without sepa- 


a, Brown-Bread or Pudding Mold; b, Waffle 
Iron; ce, Patty Pans. 


rating the meat from the bone. Put 
the butter in a pan, add the onion, 
and cook five minutes; add to this 
the chopped mushrooms, salt, and 
pepper, and cook five minutes longer. 
Add the flour and stock. Cook for a 
few minutes; stuff each chop with 
this mixture after it has cooled; press 
them tightly together, and broil. 


Mutton Cutlets with Mushrooms. 
Take the bones from mutton chops, 
and use the round, lean portions. 
Brush with melted butter and broil. 
Serve them on rounds of toasted 
bread, with mushroom sauce poured 
over. Sauce—Peel 1 pint mush- 
rooms, cut in pieces, season, and 
cook in cream sauce for ten minutes. 
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Lamb Fricassee (German recipe). 


2 breasts lamb, 

2 ounces butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped onion, 
2 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 tablespoonful butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour. 


Dip the lamb breasts into boiling 
water, then instantly into cold water; 
cut the meat into two-inch pieces. 
Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the onions, and cook five minutes 
without browning; season the meat 
with the salt; add it to the saucepan; 
cook ten minutes, cover with boiling 
water, put on the lid, and cook until 
done. Shortly before serving, melt 
3 tablespoonful butter, add thé flour, 
stir, and cook a few minutes; add it 
to the fricassee, and boil a few min- 
utes longer.—Grstne Lemcxe. 


Deviled Kidneys (German recipe). 


6 lamb kidneys, 

1 ounce butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped onions, 
4 bruised clove garlic, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 cupful stock, 

Yolks 3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley, 
Cayenne pepper. 


Split the kidneys, remove the white 
part in center and chop fine. Place 
the butter in a saucepan, add the 
onions, and cook three minutes; add 
the kidneys and salt; stir, and cook 
three minutes; then add the stock, 
and cook three minutes longer. Re- 
move from the fire, add the eggs, 
parsley, and a little pepper. Fill this 
mixture into 6 ramequins, sprinkle 
over each 34 tablespoonful fresh grated 
bread crumbs and a little melted but- 
ter. Place the ramequins in a tin 
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pan, set it in a hot oven, and bake 
brown.—GesINE LEMCKE. 


Kidneys 4 la Maitre d’hotel (French 


recipe). 

Split and cut in two, lengthwise, 
lamb’s_ kidneys. Run a_ skewer 
through to keep them flat. Dip in 


melted butter and fine bread crumbs; 
season with salt and pepper. Broil 
five minutes. Serve with maitre 
d’hétel butter. 


Lamb-Heart Stew (French recipe). 


3 lambs’ hearts, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
4 peeled lemon, 

4 bay leaf, 

Salt, 

Pepper. 


Wash the hearts and slice, cutting 
across the grain of the meat. Dry 
slightly and dust with flour. Put the 
butter in a stewpan and when hot add 
the meat; stir and cook about ten 
minutes. Add enough water to near- 
ly cover the meat, the lemon cut in 
slices, and bay leaf. Cover the ket- 
tle, and cook gently half an hour, 
stirring often and adding more wa- 
ter, if needed; add salt and pepper; 
remove the bay leaf and lemon, 
thicken, and serve. 


Lamb’s Liver Curried. 


1 lamb’s liver, 

1 onion, 

Few slices pork, 

4 teaspoonful curry powder. 


Cut the lamb’s liver in slices, soak 
in salted water for five minutes, take 
from the water, and dry in a cloth. 
Slice the onion and fry with pork. 
Take out the pork and fry the liver. 
Brown well, add the curry powder 
to the sauce, stir smooth, and serve. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LAMB LEFT-OVERS 


Lams can be used in nearly every 
recipe given for beef. It is especially 
good for croquettes and makes a say- 
ory stew. Save every drop of gravy 
or liquid from the platter when set- 
ting a roast of lamb away. It re- 
quires all the enriching it can have 
and always plenty of seasoning. 


Potatoes with Lamb Stuffing. 
8 large baked potatoes, 
1 cupful cold chopped lamb, 
4 tablespoonfuls chopped ham, 
4 cupful thin white sauce, 
2 tablespoonfuls cream, 
White 1 egg, 
Salt and pepper. 


Bake 8 large, perfect potatoes. 
While they are cooking, chop the 
lamb and ham, mix lightly together, 
add the seasonings, and moisten with 
white sauce. When the potatoes are 
soft, cut a thin slice from the end of 
each and scoop out the inside. Put it 
at once through a potato ricer and 
set away to keep warm. Fill the po- 
tato skins almost to the top with the 
meat mixture. Add to a cup of the 
mashed potato the cream and beaten 
white of the egg. Pepper and salt, 
and on the top of each potato put a 
spoonful, leaving it in a small, rocky 
mound. Bake till the top is a deli- 
cate brown. Serve the potatoes piled 
on their ends in a shallow dish, with 
a plentiful garnish of parsley. 


Mound of Lamb with Peas. 
2 cupfuls cold chopped lamb, 
1 small onion, 
1 cupful cold potatoes, 
Pepper and salt, 
3 tablespoonfuls stock, 
% cupful buttered crumbs, 
1 cupful green peas. 
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Mix lightly with a fork the chopped 
meat, potato, onion, and seasonings. 
Heap it in a mound in the middle of 
a shallow baking dish. Cover with 
buttered crumbs and bake till brown. 
When ready to serve, pour around it 
a cup of green peas drained and sea- 
soned, 


Lamb-and-Rice Croquettes. 


2 cupfuls chopped lamb, 

1 cupful cold rice, 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
Pepper and salt, 

1 cupful white sauce. 


Mix the lamb and rice with the sea- 
sonings and stir into a hot, thick, 
white sauce. Cool. Roll into cone- 
shaped croquettes. Flour, egg, and 
crumb. Fry in deep fat. Garnish 
with parsley. 


Lamb in Savory Stew. 


14 cupfuls cold lamb, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

4 onion, 

1 cupful gravy or brown stock, 
2 cucumber pickles, 

Pepper, salt, cayenne, 


Into a granite saucepan put the 
butter, onion, and flour, and rub to a 
paste. When it grows light brown, 
add the gravy or stock, salt and pep- 
per, and allow to simmer for two 
minutes. Cut the pickles in small 
pieces, add to the sauce and the lamb 
cut in neat slices. Let it heat through, 
then serve in a deep platter sur- 
rounded by a ring of hot boiled rice 
or mashed potatoes, 


CHAPTER XVII 
VEAL 


Roast Breast of Veal. 
1 cupful stale bread, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls minced onion, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful thyme, 


1 egg, 
Small breast veal (about 3 
pounds), 


4 tablespoonful cornstarch. 


Soak stale bread in cold water; 
when soft, put it in a towel, press out 
the water, place butter with minced 
onion over the fire, stir and cook five 
minutes without browning, then add 
the bread, stir five minutes longer, 
season with salt, pepper, thyme, and 
1 egg, and mix. Have the butcher 
prepare the veal for filling, wash and 
wipe the meat dry, season inside and 
out with 1 tablespoonful salt and 4 
teaspoonful pepper, then stuff the 
breast, sew it up, lay the meat in 
a roasting pan, with slices of pork 
under it, spread over with butter, 
and lay a few slices of pork on 
top. Place the pan in hot oven, 
roast until the meat becomes light 
brown, basting frequently with its 
own gravy, add 1 cupful boiling wa- 
ter, roast about two hours longer, 
basting frequently until done; add 
more water should the gravy brown 
too much. Ten minutes before sery- 
ing, lay the meat on a platter, re- 
move the fat from the gravy, mix 
cornstarch with 4 cupful cold water, 
add to it the Sauce, stirjand cook three 
minutes, then strain, pour a little of 
the sauce over the meat, and serve the 
remainder in a gravy boat. 


Veal Roasted with Mushrooms. 
Bone a loin of veal. Remove the 
kidneys and fat, and lay them, after 


splitting in two, inside the loin. Sea- 
son inside with pepper and salt, and 
fold over the flap to inclose the kid- 
neys. Roll and tie securely with 
string, making the roast oblong shape. 
Cover the bottom of the roasting pan 
with thin’ slices of fat pork, a sliced 
onion, and chopped parsley. Lay the 
meat on top, and moisten’ with a lit- 
tle cream. Have the oven rather slow 
at first, basting the veal frequently 
with a little cream. When nearly 
done, sprinkle with fine bread crumbs, 
moisten with melted butter, and let it 
brown. Take out the veal, untie, 
sprinkle Parmesan cheese over it, set 
in a very hot oven, surround with 
broiled mushrooms, and pour over the 
strained liquid left in the roasting 
pan. 


Veal Savory (French recipe). 
14 pounds ham, 
3 pounds raw veal, 
6 hard-boiled eggs, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour. 


Cut the veal and ham into small 
pieces. Cut eggs in slices, lay part 
of them in the bottom of a well-but- 
tered earthenware dish, sprinkle with 
minced parsley, then put in a layer 
of veal and ham, with salt and pep- 
per to season. Proceed with these 
alternate layers until all is used, then 
add just enough water to cover it, 
with butter rolled in flour and divided 
into tiny portions dotted over the top. 
Tie a buttered paper over the dish, 
and bake one hour in a hot oven. Re- 
move the paper, lay a plate over the 
meat with a weight to keep it in 
place, and let it remain another hour 
in a slow oven. When cold, turn out 
and garnish with small lettuce leaves 
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VEAL 


filled with cold peas dressed with a 
little mayonnaise. 


Veal Loaf. 
4 pounds raw lean veal, 
4 pound ham, 
4 pound salt pork, 
1 cupful stale bread crumbs, 
4 cupful melted butter, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful paprika, 
1 teaspoonful onion juice, 
3 teaspoonful allspice, 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg, 
4 teaspoonful cloves, 
1 lemon, juice and rind, 
2 eggs. 


Chop very fine the veal, ham, and 
salt pork. Mix with meat the bread 
crumbs soaked in milk, butter, sea- 
sonings, and well-beaten eggs. Press 
into a buttered bread pan, cover the 
top with lardoons of salt pork; bake 
one hour. Cut when cold into thin 
slices. 


Curried Veal Cutlets. 

Trim cutlets into uniform shape 
and size; dip in the beaten yolks of 
eggs, and cover with grated bread 
crumbs that have been mixed with 2 
tabléspoonfuls curry powder and a ta- 
blespoonful salt. Fry in butter till 
brown. Take out of the spider, and 
in it melt and brown a little butter 
and flour, add a cupful water, and 
pour over the cutlets. 


Veal Hearts (Spanish recipe). 
4 slices bacon, 
1 sliced onion, 
4 veal hearts, 
1 cupful stock, 
4 minced pimento, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 bay leaf. 


Fry bacon to a crisp, remove from 
the spider, and crisp the sliced onion 
in the hot fat. Trim and wash hearts, 
slice them, roll in flour, and fry in 
hot fat. Add to the fat in the pan 
the stock, pimento, salt, and bay leaf. 
_ Pour the mixture over the hearts, and 

cook two hours. Five minutes before 
serving, add the bacon. 
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Brown Stew. 


2 pounds veal, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

1 pint water, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

Dash pepper, 

Slice onion, 

1 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet, 
1 bay leaf. 


Cut the veal into cubes and roll in 
flour. Put 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
into a pan; when hot, add the meat, 
and stir constantly until browned. 
Dust with the flour, mix, add the wa- 
ter; stir, add the salt and pepper, 
onion, kitchen bouquet, and bay leaf. 
Cover, and simmer gently for an 
hour. 


Veal Cutlets. 

Divide the cutlet into pieces about 
four inches square; dip in egg, then 
in crumbs; fry for five minutes. Add 
4 cupful boiling water, and let sim-- 
mer for an hour. Dish, and serve 
with bits of lemon. 


Ragout of Veal. 

Cut the meat in thin slices, put 2 
tablespoonfuls butter in a pan, dredge 
with flour, and fry light brown. Take 
out the meat and put into the pan a 
cupful cold stock or gravy, season 
with salt and pepper and a table- 
spoonful tomato catsup. Lay a few 
slices of cold ham in the gravy, also 
the veal. Serve very hot. 


Veal Oysters. 

Cut 14 pounds veal cutlets into 
pieces the size of large oysters; sea- 
son with 1 tablespoonful salt, dust 
with flour, dip into beaten egg, roll 
in bread crumbs, and fry light brown 
on both sides. Serve on a hot dish; 
garnish with lemon quarters. 


Veal Birds (English recipe). 

Cut thin slices of veal into pieces 
two and a half by four inches. Chop 
the trimmings of the meat fine with 
one small slice of fat salt pork and 
half as much cracker crumbs as there 
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is meat. Season highly with salt, 
cayenne, and onion juice, moisten 
with beaten egg and a little hot wa- 
ter. Spread each slice of veal with 
this mixture and roll tightly; fasten 
with a toothpick. Dredge with flour, 
pepper, and salt, and fry slowly in 
hot butter. Add 4 cupful cream, and 
simmer twenty minutes. Remove the 
fastenings, put the birds on toast, 
pour the cream over them, garnish 
with points of lemon, and serve. 


Wiener Schnitzel (German recipe). 
2 pounds veal steak, 
1 egg, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful lard, 
4 teaspoonful capers, 
6 anchovies, 
Lemon. 


Cut the veal in slices half an inch 
thick and three inches square; pare 
the corners round; beat lightly to 
flatten; season with salt and dust 
with flour; dip each cutlet in egg, 
cover with fine crumbs, and pat 
smooth with a knife. Fifteen min- 
utes before serving, place a pan with 
the butter and lard over the fire; as 
soon as hot, put in the cutlets, fry 
light brown. Arrange on a warm 
dish; lay in the center of each schnit- 
zel 4 teaspoonful capers. Soak the 
anchovies in cold water; remove the 
skin and bones; divide in halves, roll 
them up; place 2 of these rolls on 
each schnitzel with 4 lemon cut in 
two. Garnish with water cress or par- 
sley, and serve. 


Smothered Veal. 

Place in the bottom of a baking 
pan 2 slices salt pork cut fine, a lay- 
er of sliced potatoes, a little chopped 
onion, a layer of finely chopped un- 


cooked veal, pepper, and salt. Con- 
tinue until the dish is full. Spread 
over the top bits of butter. Bake 


forty-five minutes. 


Veal Stew. 


3 pounds breast veal, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
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2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

Bunch parsley, 

OD ERATE = 

2 cupfuls cooked green peas. 


Cut up the veal and fry light 
brown in a pan with the butter; drain 
off most of the butter; sprinkle the 
flour over the meat; mix well and fry 
a little longer, add 1 pint water and 
let boil; take out the meat, put it in 
another pan, strain the sauce over it. 
Add the parsley chopped fine, car- 
rots cut fine, and peas. Boil up 
again, and serve. 


Veal Collops (Scotch recipe). 


14 pounds veal, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 tablespoonful chopped onion, 
2 cupfuls stock, 

1 can green peas, 

Salt and pepper. 


Trim off skin and fat from the 
veal and put through a meat chopper. 
Melt the butter and brown the onion, 
then add the stock; season to taste 
and simmer five minutes. Fry the 
chopped raw meat in a spider. 
until the butter is absorbed; strain 
over it the stock in the saucepan; 
cover, simmer for twenty minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Place the peas 
in a saucepan with butter, salt, and 
pepper, and heat. When the meat 
has absorbed the liquor, turn it into 
the center of a hot platter; sprinkle 
with finely chopped parsley and sur- 
round with the peas. 


Calves’ Tongue with Tomato Sauce. 


2 calves’ tongues, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 cupful water, 

4 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
1 bunch parsley, 

1 onion, 

3 cloves. 


Soak the tongues in warm water 
an hour; drain and parboil, cool, pare, 
and scrape off the white skin. Put 
the flour in a saucepan, stir into it 
gradually the water. When it boils, 
add the tongues with vinegar, parsley, 


Stir - 


VEAL 


Cover and cook 
Serve with tomato 


onion, and cloves. 
slowly an hour. 
sauce. 


Stewed Calf’s Liver. 
1 ecalf’s liver, 
turnip, 
carrot, 
stalk celery, 
onion, 
tablespoonful butter, 
tablespoonful browned flour. 


fal fa fe fk et 


Wash and cut the liver in slices. 
In a saucepan put the turnip, carrot, 
celery, and onion (all sliced); lay the 
liver on top of the vegetables; 
sprinkle salt and pepper over it, and 
pour on a pint boiling water; cover, 
and let stew until the liver is tender. 
When done, take out the liver and 
put on a hot platter; thicken the 
gravy with butter and flour; strain, 
and pour over the meat. 


Broiled Liver. 

Cut calf’s liver into half inch slices, 
cover with boiling water, let stand 
five or six minutes, drain, and wipe 
dry. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and broil in a greased broiler five 
minutes. Put on a hot platter and 
spread with bits of butter. Serve 
very hot. 


Braised Calf’s Liver. 
1 calf’s liver, 
1 onion, 

2 ounces bacon, 

3 tablespoonfuls flour, 

1 sliced carrot, 

4 bay leaf, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 cupful stock, 

3 cupful strained tomatoes. 


In the liver make many small slits 
with a paring knife and insert slices 
of onion and bits of sliced bacon. 
Heat in a spider 3 tablespoonfuls ba- 
con drippings and add flour to the 
fat. Brown the flour in the fat, then 
add the liver, and roll it on all sides 
until it is seared in the fat and cov- 
ered with fat and flour. Place the 
liver in the heated casserole, add car- 
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rot, bay leaf, salt, stock, and toma- 
toes. Bake two hours and a half. 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon. 

Sauté calf’s liver in bacon fat, and 
when done, make a gravy from it 
with flour and hot water. Heat a 
pan, and drop in slices of bacon. If 
the pan is very hot, they will curl 
into rolls and brown in a few min- 
utes. Arrange the liver, and garnish 
with parsley. 


Veal Kidney Omelet. 


1 veal kidney, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

Dash pepper, 

4 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful warm water. 


Remove the fat and tubes from a 
kidney and chop fine. Place in a fry- 
ing pan with butter, salt, and pepper, 
and shake over a hot fire until the 
meat is golden brown. Beat the eggs 
without separating; add the warm 
water. Heat the butter in a spider, 
pour in the eggs, and shake over the 
fire till the mixture begins to set. 
Draw back—so the omelet may set 
without burning; turn the cooked 
kidney over the center, fold up, and 
serve on a hot platter. 


Veal Kidneys Deviled. 

Split in half 3 veal kidneys and 
take out the fibrous parts. Spread 
both sides with a mayonnaise, season 
highly, roll in bread crumbs, dip in 
melted butter, and broil over a hot 
fire. Serve at once. 


Fried Sweetbreads. 


1 pair sweetbreads, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 cupful milk, 

Salt and pepper. 


Parboil the sweetbreads; when cold, 
dip them in beaten egg and cracker 
crumbs, sprinkle salt over them, and 
fry in hot fat. Stir together the but- 
ter and flour, then set the pan back a 
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little and add gradually the milk; 
stir until smooth. Season with salt 
and pepper, finely chopped celery, and 
cook about two minutes. Strain the 
sauce over the sweetbreads. 


Sweetbread Croquettes. 
2 sweetbreads, 
1 can mushrooms, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
4 cupful cream, 
2 yolks eggs. 


Parboil the sweetbreads and cut 
them in small pieces; also cut the 
mushrooms. Put into a saucepan the 
flour and butter, and when made 
smooth, add the cream; heat, then add 
the sweetbreads and mushrooms. 
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Sweetbreads 4 la Newburg. 
1 cupful cream, 
14 cupfuls sweetbreads, 
Yolks 3 eggs, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Few grains cayenne. 


Heat the cream; add the sweet- 
breads parboiled and cut in cubes. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs; add the 
salt and cayenne, and stir into the 
cream. Stir until thickened slightly; 
serve at once. 


Sweetbread Fritters. 

Parboil sweetbreads, cut in small 
pieces, season with salt, pepper, and 
chopped parsley; dip in fritter bat- 
ter and fry in deep fat. 


CHAPTER 


XVIII 


VEAL LEFT-OVERS 


Vea is the flesh of an immature 
creature, and will not keep fresh as 
long as that of an older animal. A 
left-over of beef may be kept a day 
or two before serving again; it is bet- 
ter to see to the condition of veal 
twenty-four hours after cooking, es- 
pecially in hot weather, and serve it 
as soon as convenient. Veal has lit- 
tle flavor, and requires considerable 
seasoning. Brown sauce is the gen- 
eral accompaniment to veal at the 
first cooking. Save every spoonful 
of sauce to use with it when warming 
over. If there is no brown gravy, 
white sauce may take its place. Veal 
makes an excellent ragout, seasoned 
with onion juice and cayenne, minced 
and poured on toast for breakfast; 
in a salad or croquettes, it tastes very 
much like chicken. Add to it a few 
mushrooms or 2 or 3 spoonfuls left- 
over sweetbreads, and you have de- 
licious rissoles. It is excellent com- 
bined with oysters in a scallop. When 
preparing it for a salad, be careful 
to reject all morsels of gristle as 
well as brown or hard meat. One- 
half measure each of cold veal and 
finely chopped white cabbage is de- 
licious with a horse-radish dressing. 
Marinate for two hours, else you will 
find the salad a tasteless one. 


Nut Balls. 
1 cupful cold chopped veal, 
12 chopped blanched almonds, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
1 egg, 
Pepper, 
Paprika, 
1 cupful tomato sauce. 


Mix the meat, almonds, and season- 
ing, and moisten with the well-beaten 


egg. Koll into balls the size of a 
walnut and set in a baking pan. Pour 
over them the hot tomato sauce. 
Cook in a hot oven for twenty min- 
utes. Serve on a platter garnished 
with water cress. 


Windermere Croquettes (English 
recipe). 
14 cupfuls milk, 
14 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 tablespoonfuls flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash cayenne, 
2 cupfuls cold chopped veal, 
-1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
4 cupful cold rice, 
Yolks 3 hard-boiled eggs. 


Make a white sauce from the milk, 
flour, butter, and seasonings. To 1 
cupful sauce add the chopped meat 
and parsley. Spread on a plate to 
cool. Into the 4 cupful sauce beat the 
rice and the yolks of the eggs pushed 
through a potato ricer. Spread on a 
plate to cool. Take a tablespoonful 
meat mixture and flatten into a cake. 
Inside this put a teaspoonful rice mix- 
ture rolled in a tiny ball. Wrap the 
meat around it till covered. Roll in 
flour, egg, crumbs, and fry in deep 
fat. Pile cannon-ball fashion on a 
platter. Garnish with parsley —Mary 
KENDALL, 


Calf’s Liver Terrapin with Mush- 
rooms. 
2 cupfuls cold liver, 
cupful stock, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 


eggs, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 


— 
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4 teaspoonful paprika, 

4 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet, 

3 teaspoonful mustard, 

2 drops Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, : 

1 cupful mushrooms, 

2 truffles. 


Boil the eggs hard. Rub the yolks 
smooth with the butter, salt, paprika, 
kitchen bouquet, mustard, and _ ta- 
basco. Add the liver cut in small 
pieces and the stock. Cook five min- 
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utes, add the mushrooms and truffles, 
and serve garnished with whites of 
eggs cut in rings. 


Veal Omelet. 

If you have a cupful of cold roast 
veal left over, chop it fine, season 
with pepper, salt, and a dash of pap- 
rika; then tuck it between the folds 
of an omelet. Pour over it before 
sending to the table a cup of hot, 
well-seasoned tomato sauce. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PORK 


Roast Pork. 

SELEct a piece of loin from a young 
pig, 3 pounds in weight; score the 
rind across one eighth of an inch 
apart, season with 4 tablespoonful 
salt and 4 teaspoonful pepper; lay 
the pork in a roasting pan, place it 
in a medium hot oven, roast till light 
brown, basting with its own gravy; 
then add 4 cupful boiling water; con- 
tinue to roast and baste till nearly 
done, turn the meat over, so the rind 
lies in the gravy, roast ten minutes, 
turn it again, so the rind is on the 
top; let it remain five minutes longer 
in the oven, transfer to a hot dish, 
free the gravy from fat, mix 1 tea- 
spoonful cornstarch with 4 gill cold 
water, add it to the gravy, stir two 
minutes, add sufficient boiling water 
to make creamy sauce, strain, and 
serve with the meat. 


Pork Tenderloins with Sweet Pota- 
toes. 

Wipe tenderloins, put in a dripping 
pan and brown quickly in a hot oven; 
then sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and bake forty-five minutes, basting 
every fifteen minutes. 

Pare six potatoes and parboil ten 
minutes, drain, put in pan with meat, 
and cook until soft, basting when 
basting meat.—Fannie M. Farmer, 


Pork Chops, Sauce Robert. 

Take 8 rib chops, trim them neat- 
ly; have ready some finely chopped 
onion and parsley; sprinkle each 
chop on both sides with this, also salt 
and pepper, and beat lightly with a 
broad knife, to make all adhere. Dip 
each one into slightly beaten egg, 
then roll into fine bread crumbs; let 
stand five minutes; dip into melted 


" pieces. 


butter, and roll again in the crumbs. 
Arrange in a wire broiler and broil 
seven minutes over a clear fire. Chop 
fine 2 large onions, place in a stew- 
pan with 1 tablespoonful butter, and 
cook slowly until well colored; add 1 
tablespoonful flour, stir, and brown 
again, add slowly 14 cupfuls beef stock 
and 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar. When 
smooth and thick, simmer until re- 
duced to 1 cupful, add 1 teaspoonful 
mixed mustard, salt, and pepper to 
taste. Pour this around the chops as 
they are dished. 


Bobble Gash (German recipe). 
1 pound lean pork, 
1 pound veal, 
1 tablespoonful lard, 
3 onions, 
5 potatoes, 
1 cupful cream, 
1 tablespoonful flour. 


Cut the pork and veal in small 
Put the lard in a kettle; 
when hot, add the onions sliced. As 
they commence to brown, drop in 
the meat and stir constantly until 
brown; then cover with water and 


boil three fourths of an hour. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Pare and 
cut in small dice the potatoes; 


when boiled, add them to the meat 
with the cream. Thicken with flour. 


Boston Pork and Beans. 

Pick over and wash a quart of 
dried beans the night before you bake 
them. Put them to soak in cold wa- 
ter. In the morning, pour off the wa- 
ter, put them in a kettle, then cover 
with plenty of cold water, and set 
to boil. Cook till perfectly tender; 
turn off the bean water; put them 
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into a pot; score in lines the rind of 
a piece of pork and bury it, all but 
the surface of the rind, in the middle 
of the beans. Add enough boiling wa- 
ter to the beans to cover. Stir in 2 
tablespoonfuls molasses and a tea- 
spoonful fresh mustard. Cover the 
pot and put in the oven. Bake mod- 
erately, but steadily, five hours. If 
the water wastes away so as to be be- 
low the surface of the beans, supply 
enough just to cover them. Toward 
the end of the time, it may be allowed 
to dry down enough to permit the 
pork to brown. Uncover the pot for 
a little while for this purpose. 


Roast Pig. 

A pig for roasting should not 
weigh over 6 or 7 pounds after being 
cleaned. When it has been prepared 
by the butcher, lay it in cold water 
for fifteen minutes, then wipe dry, 
inside and out. Make a stuffing as 
for a turkey, adding two beaten eggs. 
Stuff the pig to his original size and 
shape. Sew him up, bend his fore 
legs backward, his back legs for- 
ward under him, and skewer into 
shape. Dredge with flour and set, 
with a little salt water, into a 
covered roaster. At the end of twen- 
ty minutes remove the cover again, 
rub the pig with butter, and brown 
for ten minutes. Serve very hot with 
apple sauce. 


Homemade Sausage. 

Take of lean young pork 14 pounds 
tenderloin, the rest any lean cut, 
4 pounds, and fat, 2 pounds; put it 
through a sausage, grinder—twice, 
perhaps three times, until of the de- 
sired fineness. Use for each pound 
of meat, 1 teaspoonful powdered, 
dried leaf sage, 1 teaspoonful salt, 4 
teaspoonful pepper, and 4 nutmeg; 
nutmeg may be omitted if preferred. 
A quantity of sausage may be made 
at a time and preserved for regular 
use if one has a cold storeroom in 
which to keep it. It should be packed 
in jars and covered an inch thick with 
melted lard, which will preserve it. 
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Sauerkraut with Spareribs, 

Cover the kraut with cold water, 
add a little salt if necessary, and 
place to boil three hours before us- 
ing it. About an hour before it is 
done, put spareribs in and let them 
boil until the meat falls from the 
bones. Remove the spareribs, and 
stir in the kraut a grated raw po- 
tato from which the water has been 
drained. Let it come to a boil after 
this, being careful it does not burn; 
remove from stove, and serve. 


To Boil a Ham. 

Twenty-four hours before a ham is 
to be used, scrub it thoroughly with 
a vegetable brush and cold, weak 
borax water. Put in cold water and 
soak twenty-four hours. If it is to 
be baked, it requires four hours’ boil- 
ing. Use a big kettle, as the ham 
must be covered all over with water. 
Let it come to the boil very slowly. 
Remove the scum. When it begins 
to boil, add 12 whole cloves, 1 bay 
leaf, 12 peppercorns, the outside 
stalks of 1 bunch celery, 2 chopped 
onions, 2 cloves garlic, 1 chopped car- 
rot and turnip, 2 blades mace, 12 all- 
spice berries, and 1 quart cider or a 
cupful vinegar. Never allow the 
ham to boil, merely simmer slowly; 
that is one secret of making it per- 
fectly tender. Allow twenty-five min- 
utes or half an hour to the pound. If 
the ham is to be used cold, you can 
add to its tender juiciness by allow- 
ing it to stand in the pot liquor till 
nearly cold. Then lift it out, peel off 
the skin and roll in dried bread 
crumbs with which 3 tablespoonfuls 
brown sugar have been sifted. Set it 
in the oven till the crumbs form a 
crisp brown crust. If the ham is to 
be baked, take it from the water, 
drain thoroughly, then take off the 
skin except around the shank, where 
it may be cut in vandykes with a 
sharp-pointed knife. Cover with 
crumbs and stick it full of cloves, set 
in a moderate oven, and bake two 
hours. If you prefer the ham glazed, 
allow it to cool as for boiled ham, 
then skin, wipe dry, and brush all 
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over with beaten egg. Mix 1 cupful 
sifted cracker crumbs, a dash salt and 
pepper, 2 tablespoonfuls melted but- 
ter, and cream enough to make 
crumbs into a paste. Spread it even- 
ly over the ham, set in a moderate 
oven, and bake till brown; serve hot 
with brown sauce. When a baked or 
boiled ham goes to the table, wrap 
about the unsightly bone a ruffle of 
white tissue paper, and garnish with 
hard-boiled eggs cut in quarters. 


Ham Steak, 

Put slices of raw ham in a frying 
pan with 4 cupful water to make 
them tender. When the water has 
boiled out and the ham is light brown 
on both sides, dust with flour and 
pour on the following dressing, pre- 
viously made: A cupful milk and 
cream mixed, a little butter, a tea- 
spoonful mustard, and a dash Mcll- 
henny’s Tabasco Sauce. As soon as 
it boils, serve. 


Broiled Ham and Eggs. 

Slice the ham thin, take off the 
rind, and soak the slices in hot water. 
Broil carefully and place on a hot 
platter. Break as many eggs as you 
require into a pan of boiling water; 
when the white is done, dip out care- 
fully and lay the egg on _ ham. 
Sprinkle pepper and salt over each 
egg and serve. 


Sausage Rolls. 

Make a dough as for baking-pow- 
der biscuit; roll out and cut in large 
rounds with a biscuit cutter; lay 
sausage meat on half of each piece; 
turn the other half over and pinch to- 
gether; bake half an hour. Serve 
with brown sauce poured around it. 


Toad in the Hole (English recipe). 

1 cupful flour, 

1 egg, 

1 cupful milk, 

Salt and pepper, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

Sausages, 
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Put the flour in a basin with the 
salt and make a well in the center. 
Break the egg and put it in with a 
quarter of the milk. Beat well, then 
add the remainder of the milk by de- 
grees, beating all the time. Melt the 
butter in a pudding tin. Parboil the 
sausages, cut them in halves, and put 
them in the tin. Add the baking 


powder to the batter, and pour it 
over the sausages. 
oven half an hour. 


Bake in a hot 


a, Bread Raiser ; b, Fluted Cake Tin with Tube 
in Center ; c, Crown Mold for Jellies. 


Sausage and Apple. 

Prick the skins of the sausages, 
simmer in a frying pan fifteen min- 
utes, drain, and brown in the oven; 
make a sirup of 1 cupful each sugar 
and water, and in it cook pared ap- 
ples, cut lattice fashion, a few at a 
time, to preserve the shape. Serve the 
sausage on the apple. 


Broiled Pigs’ Feet. 

Serape the feet and wash them 
thoroughly, soak in cold water two 
hours, then wash and scrape again. 
Split each in half lengthwise, and 
tie the pieces separately in pieces 
of cheese cloth. Place in a deep 
saucepan, cover with boiling wa- 
ter, add 1 tablespoonful salt, and 
simmer slowly until the feet are 
tender, usually about four hours. 
Take them from the liquor and set 
aside until cold; remove the cloths; 
they are ready then to be broiled in 
the following: 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
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Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 
4 tablespoonful 
parsley. 


Cream the butter. Work gradu- 
ally into it lemon juice, salt, tabasco, 
and parsley. After removing the 
cloth from each piece, brush with 
melted butter and dust with salt and 
pepper. Broil over a clear fire for 
six minutes. Transfer to a hot plat- 
ter, and spread with prepared butter. 
The pigs’ feet may be prepared the 
day before needed. 


finely chopped 


Fried Salt Pork, Cream Gravy. 
4 pound salt pork, 
1 cupful cream, 
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1 teaspoonful flour, 
Pinch pepper. 


Wash the pork, trim off the rind, 
and with a sharp knife cut in thin 
slices. Spread in a large spider and 
place at the side of the fire until the 
fat is well fried out, then draw gradu- 
ally forward until the slices begin to 
color. Transfer them to a heated 
platter and keep hot. Pour off -most 
of the fat, leaving about 2 table- 
spoonfuls in the pan; stir into this 
the cream, and when it comes to the 
boiling point, thicken slightly with 
flour blended with a little cold milk. 
Season with pepper; boil up once, and 
pour over the pork. 


CHAPTER XX 


PORK AND HAM LEFT-OVERS 


Corp pork, in the estimation of 
some persons, is better than when it 
is hot. Serve it in neatly cut slices 
for tea or luncheon at the second 
meal, then take stock of the remains 
and look to the future. Roast-pork 
bones make an excellent brown stock, 
almost as rich as that of roast beef. 
Trim the scraps from the bones and 
consign them to the soup kettle. Cut 
with a keen knife all the fat from the 
meat that is not to be served cold. 
This fat rendered down makes an ex- 
cellent dripping to sauté potatoes. 
Chop, and allow it to melt, strain, and 
set away in the refrigerator. The 
tender white meat of pork makes a 
salad which tastes very much like 
chicken. Sometimes if one has a few 
bits of chicken left over, they may 
be combined with the pork, cut in 
neat cubes, and the fraud can scarce- 
ly be detected. Pork makes excellent 
croquettes or is good sliced and re- 
heated in a cup of its brown gravy. 
It may be minced, enriched by a few 
spoonfuls of gravy, and poured on 
toast for a breakfast dish. Cold ham 
has a multitude of uses. A few scraps 
may be converted into a delicious 
sandwich or gives an excellent flavor 
to a salad omelet or egg dish. Even 
cold sausage has its uses, while a 
slice or two of cold broiled bacon put 
through a meat chopper and added 
to croquette mixtures provides an 
agreeable seasoning. 


Ham Soufilé. 

Take 2 cupfuls cold minced ham, 
add the white of 1 egg and beat till 
smooth. Then put in a dash of pap- 
rika, 1 cupful whipped cream, and 2 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. Pour into 


an oiled melon mold, bake, and serve 
with tomato sauce poured around it. 


Ham Griddlecakes. 


1 cupful minced ham, 

2 cupfuls stale bread crumbs, 
2 eggs, 

Pepper, 

1 cupful scalded milk. 


Mix the ham and crumbs with the 
milk and well-beaten eggs. Drop by 
spoonfuls’ on a hot buttered griddle. 


Ham Balls. 

Mince remains of lean ham, and 
mix with an equal quantity of mashed 
potatoes. Mold into small, flat cakes, 
roll in flour, and brown in a spider 
with slices of salt pork fried out. 


Ham Toast. 
2 cupfuls cold ham, 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful cream, 
4 teaspoonful mustard, 
Pepper. 


Chop very fine the cold ham, add 
the well-beaten eggs, cream, a little 
pepper and mustard. Heat this 
mixture till almost at the boiling 
point, and spread on slices of but- 
tered toast. 


Shredded Ham. 
4 tablespoonful butter, 
5 tablespoonfuls currant jelly, 
Dash cayenne, 
1 cupful cold ham. 


Cut the ham into narrow’ strips. 
Put the butter and currant jelly in a 
saucepan. As soon as they are melted, 
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add the cayenne and ham, and sim- 
mer five minutes. 


Ham Sandwiches. 


2 cupfuls finely chopped ham, 
1 cucumber pickle, 

2 teaspoonfuls made mustard, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 teaspoonful pepper. 


Put the ham through a meat chop- 
per, using the finest knife. Mix per- 
fectly smooth with the butter and 
seasonings and spread between slices 
of bread from which the crusts have 
been cut. 


Ham-and-Potato Pie. 


1 cupful cream sauce, 

2 cupfuls cold potatoes, 

14 cupfuls cold chopped ham, 
4 cupful dried bread crumbs. 


Chop the ham coarsely and cut the 
potatoes into dice. Butter a vege- 
table dish, put in a layer of cold po- 
tato, then a layer of ham, and pour 
over it 4 cupful cream sauce. Cover 
with another layer of potato and 
ham. Pour in the remainder of the 
sauce, and cover with buttered 
crumbs. Bake twenty minutes. 
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Block Island Croquettes. 

cupful minced ham, 

cupful stale bread crumbs, 
cupfuls chopped cold  pota~ 
toes, 

tablespoonful butter, 

1 egg. 


oa eH 
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Mix the ham, crumbs, and potatoes 
with the butter and egg, make into 
small balls, flour, egg, crumb, and fry 
in hot fat. 


Pork Cutlets. 
2 cupfuls chopped cold pork, 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful cracker crumbs, 
1 teaspoonful minced parsley, 
1 teaspoonful minced onion, 
1 tablespoonful cream, 
Pepper and salt. 


Beat the eggs thoroughly, mix with 
the cream; stir in the chopped pork, 
cracker crumbs, onion, parsley, and 


seasoning. Form into cutlet-shaped 
croquettes, roll in flour, egg, and 
crumbs. At the small end of the cro- 


quette stick in a few inches of maca- 
roni. Fry in deep fat, and serve with 
tomato sauce. 


CHAPTER XXI 


POULTRY 


Iw selecting a chicken, feel of the 
breastbone; it ought to be smooth and 
soft as cartilage and bend easily. A 
young chicken has soft feet, a 
smooth skin, and abundance of pin- 
feathers. Long hairs, coarse scales 
on the feet, and an ossified breast- 
bone are pretty sure signs that it is 
an old fowl. By the same marks you 
may choose a tender, young turkey, 
also ducks. To dress and clean poul- 
try, hold the bird over a flame, either 
alcohol, gas, or burning paper, and 
blaze off all the hair and down. Cut 
off the head and pick out the pin- 
feathers with a fine-pointed knife. 
With an old fowl or turkey it is 
worth while to pull the tendons. This 
operation makes the dark meat so 
much more tender. Find the portion 
just behind the leg joint where there 
are a bunch of tendons, with a fine- 
pointed scissors, cut very carefully the 
cartilage skin that covers them, and 
strip it down till you leave exposed 
the bunch of white sinews. If the 
bird: is fairly tender, they can be 
pulled by inserting a stout steel 
skewer, lifting each tendon by itself 
and twisting it until it snaps, A tur- 
key will frequently require something 
as strong as a screw-driver. To admit 
the hand, make an incision through 
the skin just below the breastbone and 
remove the gizzard, heart, etc.; be 
very careful not to break the gall 
bladder, as even a drop of its con- 
tents would give a bitter flavor to 
everything it touches. Pull out the 
lungs—they lie inside the ribs—also 
the kidneys, crop, and windpipe. 
Draw the neck skin down and cut 
the neck off close to the body, leav- 
ing skin enough to cover the open- 
ing. Cut out the oil bag in the 


tail, then wash the fowl by allow- 
ing cold water to run through it. If 
the chicken is to be cut up, sever 
the skin between the leg and body, 
bend the leg back, and cut through 
the flesh. Separate the second’ joint 
from the drumstick, take off the 
limbs and cut the breast away from 
the back, starting just below the 
breastbone and letting the knife pass 
between the small ribs on either side 
through to the collar bone. When 
trussing a fowl for roasting or boil- 
ing, draw the legs close to the body 
and insert a skewer under the middle 
joint, running it straight through un- 
til it comes out opposite. Cross the 
drumsticks, tie them with a long 
string together and fasten to the 
tail. Put the wings close to the body 
and keep them in place by a second 
skewer. Draw the skin of the neck 
under the back and pin down with a 
toothpick. Now turn the bird on its 
breast, take the string attached to 
the tail and tie to the lower skewer, 
cross it, draw through the upper 
skewer, and cut off the ends. 


Braised Chicken. 

Truss a plump chicken, fry in the 
fat of salt pork, place on a trivet in a 
deep pan; into the fat put a carrot 
cut in squares, 4 onion, 4 bay leaf, 
and a sprig parsley. Add 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls. butter and allow the 
vegetables to fry delicately brown. 
Pour this over the chicken. Add 2 
cupfuls hot chicken broth, cover, and 
set in a moderate oven. Baste fre- 
quently, adding water to the stock, 
if necessary. Lift the chicken to a 
hot platter, skim off the fat, thicken 
the gravy and season, then strain 
over the fowl. 
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Broiled Chicken. 

Sprinkle a chicken, which has been 
cut up, with salt and pepper, dip 
into melted butter, then place in a 
broiler. Cook twenty minutes over a 
bright fire, turning the broiler so the 
pieces may be equally brown. Put 
on a platter spread with soft butter, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and 
set in the oven for a few minutes be- 
fore serving. 


Grilled Chicken. 

Choose small chickens, split down 
the back, and soak each in olive oil, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, for an 
hour or two. Coat with flour, and 
broil over a clear fire till done. Into 
a saucepan put 1 cupful water and 
an onion; let cook fifteen minutes, 
take out the onion, and pour the 
sauce over thin slices of toast, on 
which arrange the chickens. Garnish 
with fried parsley. 


Chicken with Dumplings (New Eng- 
land recipe). 

or 4 pound chicken, 

tablespoonful salt, 

teaspoonful pepper, 

onions, 

tablespoonful flour, 

tablespoonfuls butter, 

cupful milk, 

cupfuls prepared flour. 
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Cut chicken in 10 pieces and place 
in saucepan. Add salt, pepper, and 
onion, cover with boiling water, and 
cook till tender; then mix flour with 
butter, and thicken the gravy. Ten 
minutes before serving, mix pre- 
pared flour with butter and milk, and 
2 eggs beaten to a stiff froth; cut 
with a tablespoon small portions 
from the dough, drop them into the 
gravy, cover, and boil six minutes; 
remove the saucepan to side of stove, 
where they may stop boiling. In 
serving, arrange the chicken on a 
platter, and lay the dumplings in a 
circle around it. Sprinkle 1 table- 
spoonful chopped parsley over the 
whole, and serve. This dough will 
make 12 dumplings. 
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Chicken Baked in Milk. _ 

Prepare a chicken as though for 
roasting. Mix a dressing — using 
crumbed bread, butter, salt, and pep- 
per. Stuff the chicken with this 
mixture; place it in a baker. In the 
bottom of the pan put 2 quarts rich 
milk; cover, and bake slowly, until 
the chicken is very tender, turning 
and basting as often as necessary. 
Thicken the gravy in the pan, season- 
ing with salt and pepper. 


Chicken in Casserole. 


24-pound chicken, 

can mushrooms, 

carrot, 

onion, 

stalk celery, 
tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful pepper, 
teaspoonful beef extract, 
tablespoonful flour, 
cupfuls boiling water. 
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Clean and truss the chicken, and 
steam until tender. Melt the butter 
in a frying pan, add the vegetables 
chopped fine, cook five minutes, then 
add the flour. Dissolve the beef ex- 
tract in boiling water, add the sea- 
sonings, and pour it into the frying 
pan. Cook five minutes. Put the 
chicken in a casserole, dredge with 
flour, dust with salt and pepper, and 
pour the contents of the frying pan 
over it. Place it in the oven, and 
cook until the chicken is thoroughly 
browned. Remove from the oven, 
cover, and serve in the casserole. 


Panned Chicken. 

Prepare a chicken as for broiling, 
slightly flatten it, cover with bits of 
butter, and place in a moderate oven. 
When nearly done, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and dredge with flour; 
return to the oven and brown, first 
on one side, then on the other. Keep 
hot while you make the sauce. Pour 
a cupful hot milk into the pan, and 
add 1 tablespoonful grated bread 
crumbs, also a few drops onion juice. 
Stir the sauce vigorously, let it boil 
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one minute, turn over the chicken, 
garnish with parsley, and serve. 


Fried Chicken (Southern recipe). 

Cut a young chicken into neat 
pieces, drop in cold water, then roll 
in flour seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. Put it in a saucepan with fat 
which has been fried out of salt pork, 
and cook, turning once or twice till 
it is well browned. Skim off as much 
of the fat as possible, add a cupful 
cream or rich milk, thicken with a 
little flour, seasoning if necessary, 
and strain over the chicken. 


Chicken with Almond Sauce (South- 
ern recipe). 
1 young chicken, 
1 tablespoonful lard, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
2 cupfuls cream, 


1 tablespoonful finely chopped 
parsley, 
1 cupful chopped blanched al- 
monds. 


Cut up the chicken as for fricas- 
see; fry golden brown in hot lard. 
Put it on a hot platter and make the 
sauce. Thicken the lard (in which 
the chicken was fried) with the flour; 
when the flour is cooked, add the 
cream, parsley, and almonds. Let it 
boil five minutes, and pour around 
the chicken. 

Chicken with Peanuts (Spanish 
recipe). 

Cut a young chicken into small 
pieces, roll in flour, and fry brown in 
lard or butter. When the chicken is 
done, pour over it a cupful sweet 
cream and sprinkle liberally with 
roasted peanuts coarsely powdered. 


Creamed Chicken and Sweetbreads. 


4-pound chicken, 

4 sweetbreads, 

1 can mushrooms, 

1 quart cream, 

4, tablespoonfuls butter, 

5 tablespoonfuls flour, 

4 grated onion, 

Nutmeg, salt, and pepper. 


“rich baking-powder biscuit. 
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Boil chicken and sweetbreads; when 
cold, cut them up. In a saucepan 
put cream; in another butter and 
flour. Stir until melted, then pour 
on the hot cream, stirring until it 
thickens; add onion and nutmeg, and 
season highly with pepper and salt. 
Put chicken and other ingredients, 
with sweetbreads and mushrooms, in 
a baking dish, cover with bread 
crumbs and butter, then bake twenty 
minutes. 


Chicken Pie. 

Stew a cut-up chicken in enough 
boiling water to cover, adding pep- 
per and salt. When parboiled, re- 
move to a deep earthen dish and 
cover with a crust. Use a recipe for 
Instead 
of putting a blanket of the dough on 
top of the pie, cut it into rounds, as 
for biscuit. Have the chicken laid 
lightly so the gravy will not touch 
the dough, and cover as closely as 
possible. Bake in a moderate oven 
until the crust is well risen and 
brown. This is an improvement on 
the old style of all-over crust, partly 
because it allows plenty of escape for 
steam. The biscuit can be easily 
served, and the paste is not made 
heavy by cutting with a knife. 


Roast Turkey. 

Remove the crusts from a stale loaf 
of bread. Break the loaf in the mid- 
dle and grate or rub the bread into 
fine crumbs. Season highly with salt 
and pepper. Add a cup of diced 
celery, cooked tender. With a fork 
mix celery and seasoning through the 
crumbs, then sprinkle with them 3 
or 4 tablespoonfuls melted butter. 
With a spoon put the prepared 
crumbs in the place from which the 
crop was removed until the breast be- 
comes plump. Put the remaining 
crumbs in the body. Do not pack 
the crumbs closely either in crop or 
body, but allow room for them to 
swell when moistened by the steam 
from the turkey in cooking. Fold 
back the wings. Press the legs close 
to the body, crossing the drumsticks 
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in front of the tail. With small 
skewers and strong cord fasten in 
proper shape. Place the turkey, back 
up, on a rack in the roasting pan. 
When the back is browned, turn the 
turkey over, and when the breast and 
sides are nicely browned, baste with 
a thin gravy every ten or fifteen min- 
utes until the fowl is cooked. An 8- 
pound turkey will cook in two hours. 
Use the water in which the celery 
was cooked to make basting gravy 
for the turkey—Emma P. Ewrne. 


Roast Chicken. 


4-pound chicken. 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
4 cupful boiling water. 


Singe the chicken, wash it quickly 
in cold water, then dry with a towel; 
season inside and out with salt, fill 
the body and crop with bread dress- 
ing, sew it up, and spread butter over 
the breast. Cover the breast with 
thin slices of larding pork; bend the 
wings backward, put skewers through 
the thigh and body, and place it in 
a roasting pan. Set the pan in a 
medium-hot oven and roast until the 
chicken has become a fine brown all 
over, basting frequently with its own 
gravy; then add 4 cupful boiling 
water; continue the roasting and 
basting till the chicken is done, which 
will take from one to two hours, ac- 
cording to the age of the fowl. If 
the gravy gets too brown, add a lit- 
tle more water. The chicken feet, 
neck, and giblets may be used to 
make rice soup. Shortly before serv- 
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ing, lay the chicken on a dish, remove 
the skewers and thread, free the 
gravy from fat, mix the cornstarch 
with cold water, add it to the gravy, 
stir, and cook for a few minutes; 
then add sufficient boiling water to 
make a creamy sauce. Cook three 
minutes, strain, chop the boiled gib- 
lets fine and add to the sauce. 


Bread Dressing. 


4 pound stale bread, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped onion, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

1 teaspoonful thyme, 


1 egg. 


Soak bread in cold water, place a 
saucepan with butter and onions over 
the fire; cook five minutes without 
browning; inclose the bread in a towel 
and press out all the water, add it 
to the saucepan, stir over the fire five 
minutes, then remove; when cold, add 
salt, pepper, thyme, and egg; mix 
well and use as stuffing. 


Roast Duck. 

Pick, singe, and wipe outside of 
duck. Salt and pepper the inside 
after carefully drawing and wiping. 
Cut off the wings at the second point 
and truss the duck neatly. Roast in 
a very hot oven from one and a half 
to two hours in a baking pan con- 
taining a little water; baste fre- 
quently. Celery, onions, or apples, 
cored and quartered, are sometimes 
placed inside the duck to improve the 
flavor. 
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LEFT-OVER CHICKEN 


CHICKEN, even at twenty cents a 
pound, is not more extravagant than 
roast beef, when one considers that 
every morsel of it can be used, even 
to the bleaching of the bones in a 
soup. The carcasses of two good 
chickens or one turkey will make a 
quart or two of excellent stock. This 
means, of course, that every bone, the 
giblets, and every morsel of skin shall 
be saved. A careful housewife gath- 
ers all these remains into a clean 
bowl! and they stand in the refriger- 
ator until ready to be used. Cover 
them with cold water, add the sea- 
sonings suitable for chicken soup, and 
set far back on the stove, where it 
will take at least an hour to begin to 
simmer. In four hours it will be 
ready to strain. Never add salt to a 
soup till after it has cooked. Cool 
the stock as quickly as possible, but 
never by putting it steaming hot into 
the refrigerator. I have seen that 
plan followed in more than one house- 
hold; then I have heard the cook ex- 
claim in wonder over spoiled stock 
and other foods ruined. Still, the 
sooner stock cools, the longer it will 
keep. Do not break the cake of fat 
on top until ready to use; it excludes 
the air and helps keep the soup sweet. 

There is no meat so suitable for 
réchauffés as chicken. It makes ex- 
cellent croquettes and _ timbales. 
Creamed, it loses none of its delicate 
flavor. It is excellent in pdtés or on 
toast. It is good scalloped, deviled, 
curried, in fritters, or as soufflé, while 
on hot suramer days it appeals to the 
appetite as a salad, in aspic jelly, in 
a mousse, or potted. The meat of 
turkey, game, duck, and goose may 
be treated in many instances as chick- 
en. The flavor of a turkey salad is 
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AND TURKEY 


not as delicate as a chicken salad, 
still it is a dish not to be despised. 
The same rule ought to apply to the 
warming over of poultry as to other 
meats. Do not cook it a second time; 
all it requires is reheating. 


Scalloped Turkey. 


Into small ramequin dishes sprinkle 
dried bread crumbs browned in but- 
ter. Over this put a layer, one and 
a half inches deep, of chopped, cold 
turkey moistened by a_ spoonful 
giblet gravy. Cover with browned 
crumbs, and bake till chestnut brown. 


Chicken-and-Ham Mold. 


2 cupfuls cold chopped chicken, 
1 cupful chopped ham, 

1 cupful cold boiled macaroni, 
2 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 cupful gravy, 

Pepper and salt. 


Mix the chicken, ham, and maca- 
roni, moisten with the eggs, melted 
butter and gravy, season highly. But- 
ter a mold, pour the mixture in, put 
on cover tightly, and boil two hours. 
Dip the mold into cold water for a 
minute and turn out on a hot dish. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


Chicken Omelet. 
2 tablespoonfuls milk, 
4 eggs, 
Salt and pepper, 
1 cupful chopped cold chicken. 


Beat the eggs till light, add milk 
and seasoning. Just before pouring 
into the pan, add the chicken to the 
egg mixture. Melt the butter in an 
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omelet pan, cook, and fold exactly 
like an omelet. 


Chicken Gallosch (Hungarian 
recipe). 

2 potatoes (raw), 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

4 teaspoonful paprika, 

1 cupful brown stock, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 clove garlic, 

1 cupful cold chicken. 


Pare 3 small potatoes, cut into 
dice, and fry in melted butter in the 
spider. Toss about in the butter till 
they begin to brown, add the season- 
ing, stock, and chicken. Simmer 
slowly. Serve as soon as the pota- 
toes are soft. 


a, Spoon for Beating Cake, b, Wire Teaster , 
c, Purée Sieve. 


Chicken and Macaroni 
recipe). 
1 cupful cold macaroni, 
2 cupfuls cold chicken, 
6 mushrooms, 
4 cupful cream, 
4 cupful chicken stock, 
34 cupful dried bread crumbs, 
Pepper and salt, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


(Italian 


Into a buttered dish put a layer of 
macaroni, then a layer of chicken cut 
in small strips. Sprinkle with pep- 
per and salt and the mushrooms cut 
in quarters. Cover with a layer of 
macaroni, another of chicken, then 
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pour over it the cream and stock. 
Sprinkle buttered bread crumbs over 
the top, and bake brown. If it 
browns too quickly, cover with at 
plate, and pour a little more stock in. 


Chicken Soufflé. 


2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

% teaspoonful pepper, 

2 cupfuls scalded milk, 

2 cupfuls cold chicken, 

4 cupful stale bread crumbs, 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
3 eggs. 


Make a white sauce from the but- 
ter, flour, salt, pepper, and milk. 
Add the crumbs, and cook until 
thick. Take from the fire and stir 
in the chicken, parsley, and yolks of 
the eggs beaten till thick and lemon- 
colored. Whip the whites until stiff 
and dry and fold in. Pour in a but- © 
tered dish and set in a pan of hot 
water to bake in a hot oven thirty- 
five minutes. 


Chicken Croquettes. 


14 cupfuls chopped chicken, 
% cupful chopped ham, 

6 chopped mushrooms, 

4 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 cupful chicken stock, 

1 tablespoonful cream, 
Pepper and salt, 

Nutmeg, 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Put in a saucepan the flour and 
butter. Mix till the butter absorbs 
the flour, then add stock made from 
boiling up the bones of the chicken, 
and stir till it becomes a thick paste. 
Add cream, pepper and salt enough 
to season, a little nutmeg and lemon 
juice. Stir in the chopped chicken 
and mushrooms. Mix well and turn 
on a plate to cool. When quite cold, 
roll a  tablespoonful mixture in 
oblong shape, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat—Mar- 
GARET Bailey, 
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MEAT OR FISH SAUCES 


Celery Sauce. 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 eupfuls milk, 
1 head celery. 


Cut celery into pieces two inches 
long and boil in salted water for an 
hour. Mix smoothly flour, butter, and 
milk, stir until boiling; add the celery 
pulp, season with salt and pepper and 
a little mace; let it boil quickly for 
two minutes. Strain. 


Anchovy Sauce. 

Bone 4 anchovies and bruise in a 
mortar to a smooth paste; stir them 
in a drawn-butter sauce, simmer five 
minutes, or stir in 2 teaspoonfuls es- 
sence of anchovy. A little cayenne 
is an improvement. 


Cardinal Sauce. 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
2 cupfuls stock, 
4 teaspoonful onion juice, 
1 bay leaf. 

Cardinal sauce is, as a rule, made 
from lobsters and colored with coral; 
so, if possible, purchase lobsters con- 
taining coral. Boil the lobster, open 
and remove the coral, and press it 
through a sieve. Put the butter into 
pan and let melt. Add flour without 
browning, then add stock, onion juice, 
and bay leaf. Stir constantly until 
it boils. Take out bay leaf, add salt 
and pepper, the coral, and a little of 
the red part of the lobster chopped 
fine. 


Sauce Soubise. 
3 onions, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour. 
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Peel and chop onions, simmer with 
butter for three quarters of an hour, 
but do not let them color very much 
Add flour, salt, pepper, and a pinch 
of mace, and mix all together; moist- 
en with a cup of fish liquor and the 
same quantity of hot cream or milk. 
Serve in tureen. 


Sauce Allemande. 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 tablespoonfuls flour, 
2 cupfuls white stock, 
Yolks 3 eggs. 


Melt butter and mix thoroughly 
with flour over a gentle fire; add 
stock and a little salt and pepper; 
stir, boil fifteen minutes, remove from 
fire, skim off grease carefully, add 
eggs mixed in a little water, and stir 
in with egg beater to make sauce 
light. 


Spanish Sauce. 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 tablespoonfuls flour, 
2 cupfuls white stock, 
23 tablespoonfuls lean raw ham, 
1 carrot, 
1 onion sliced, 
1 stalk celery, 
2 cloves. 


Melt butter in saucepan, add flour, 
and stir over a gentle fire until nicely 
browned; mix with white stock, ham, 
carrot, sliced onion, celery, cloves, a 
pinch of salt and pepper; stir until 
beginning to boil, then simmer gently 
on back of stove for one hour; skim 
off grease before serving. 


Sauce Piquante. 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 small carrot, 
6 shallots, 
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1 bunch savory herbs, 
Parsley, 

4 bay leaf, 

2 slices lean bacon, 

2 cloves, 

6 peppercorns, 

1 blade mace, 

3 allspice berries, 

4 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
1 cupful stock, 

4 teaspoonful sugar, 
Cayenne and salt to taste. 


Put the butter into saucepan with 
the carrot and shallots cut into small 
pieces, add the herbs, bay leaf, spices, 
and ham minced fine; let these in- 
gredients simmer slowly until the bot- 
tom is covered with a brown glaze, 
keep stirring and put in remaining 
ingredients, simmer gently fifteen 
minutes, skim off every particle of 
fat. This is an excellent recipe when 
a sharp but not too acid sauce is 
required, 


Cucumber Cream Sauce. 


1 cucumber, _ 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful chopped parsley, 
34 teaspoonful chopped onion, 

1 tablespoonful tarragon vinegar, 
£ cupful cream. 


Chop cucumber, season with salt, 
parsley, onion, and vinegar. Mix 
thoroughly and drain in colander 
half an hour. When ready to serve, 
add cream beaten stiff. 


Sauce Tartare. 


cupful mayonnaise, 
sweet pickled cucumbers, 
olives, 
tablespoonful 
cress, 
teaspoonful capers, 

3 teaspoonful onion juice. 
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chopped water 


_ 


Stir into the mayonnaise the cu- 
cumbers, olives, water cress, capers, 
and onion juice. 


Brown Sauce. 


1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
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2 cloves, 

1 bay leaf, 

1 teaspoonful chopped onion, 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 


Heat stock; blend together butter 
and flour, add to hot stock with 
cloves, bay leaf, parsley, and onion. 
Cook for a few minutes. Strain, and 
serve hot with cannelon of beef or 
rolled beef. 


Hollandaise Sauce. 
4 cupful butter, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 
4 cupful boiling water, 
+ teaspoonful salt, 
Dash cayenne, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 


Cream the butter, add yolks of eggs 
one at a time, beating it thoroughly, 
then add water. Cook in a double 
boiler till it thickens to the consist- 
ency of a custard. The seasoning, 
which consists of salt, cayenne, and 
lemon juice, is added just before the 
boiler is lifted from the fire. 


Bechamel Sauce. 


14 cupfuls white stock, 
1 slice onion, 

1 slice carrot, 

Bit bay leaf, 

Sprig parsley, 

6 peppercorns, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 tablespoonfuls fiour, 

1 cupful scalded milk, 

Salt and pepper. 


Cook white stock twenty minutes 
with onion, carrot, bay leaf, parsley, 
and peppercorns, then strain. — It 
should be cooked down to about 1 | 
cupful liquor. Melt butter, add 
flour, add the hot sauce to scalded 
milk, and season. 


White Mushroom Sauce. 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 slice carrot, 
1 slice onion, 
Bit bay leaf, 
Sprig parsley, 
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6 peppercorns, . 
4 tablespoonfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls white stock, 

4 can mushrooms, 

4 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
Salt and pepper. 


Melt butter, add carrot, onion, bay 
leaf, parsley, peppercorns, flour, and, 
slowly, white stock. Cook five min- 
utes, remove seasonings, and add 
mushrooms cut in pieces. Add lemon 
juice, salt, and pepper. 


Shrimp Sauce. 


1 cupful shrimps, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour, : 
Salt, pepper, paprika, 

1 teaspoonful anchovy paste. 


Pound shrimps, skins and all, in a 
mortar. Boil afterwards for ten 
minutes in a cupful water. Press the 
liquor through a purée strainer. Mix 
butter and flour to a paste; pour over 
it the shrimp liquor. Season with 
salt, pepper, and paprika; add an- 
choyy paste. Just before serving, 
add six shrimps cut in inch pieces. 


Drawn-Butter Egg Sauce. 


1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 cupful fish stock, 

6 slices hard-boiled egg, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cook together until well mixed the 
butter and flour. Add fish stock. 
Simmer five minutes, season with 
salt and pepper, and serve in a tu- 
reen in which have been placed the 
slices of hard-boiled egg. 


Thin White Sauce. 
2 cupfuls milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
Pepper and salt. 


Put the butter in a small saucepan, 
and let it melt over a slow fire. Add 
the flour, and blend to a paste with a 
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wire whisk. Add the seasonings, 
then the scalded milk, and beat till 
the sauce gets creamy. 


Tomato Sauce. 


4 can tomatoes, 

1 slice onion, 

4 cupful butter, 

3 tablespoonfuls flour, 
Pepper and salt. 


Cook the tomatoes with onion for 
ten minutes, squeeze through a po- 
tato ricer, and to the pulp add the 
butter and flour rubbed to a paste, 
also the seasoning, then beat till 
creamy. 


Horse-Radish Sauce. 


4 cupful grated horse-radish, 

4 tablespoonfuls powdered 
cracker, 

4 cupful cream, 

1 tablespoonful powdered sugar, 

4 teaspoonful mustard, 

2 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper. 


Blend all the ingredients together, 
heat over boiling water, and serve 
with boiled beef. 


Cold Horse-Radish Sauce. 
3 tablespoonfuls grated horse- 
radish, 
1 tablespoonful vinegar, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
4 cupful thick cream. 

Mix the horse-radish, vinegar, and 
seasonings, then beat in with a fork 
the cream, which has been whipped 
to a stiff froth. 

Mint Sauce. 
4 cupful sugar, 
4 cupful vinegar, 
1 cupful fresh mint. 

Strip the mint free from its tough 
leaves and stalks; chop it slightly, 
wash and put in the vinegar, melt the 
sugar in a tablespoonful boiling wa- 
ter, add it to the sauce, and serve 
cold with roast lamb. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


VEGETABLES 


PoraTors, peas, corn, beans, and 
many of the vegetables which are 
universally used, receive fair treat- 
ment, but in American kitchens there 
is still much to learn on the subject 
of how to make the best of what a 
country cook calls “ greens.” In the 
spring, one craves this sort of food 
for the well-being of the body and 
because appetite demands it. The 
earth yields with the seasons exactly 
the sort of food we ought to eat, and 
eat liberally, for it is nature’s own 
medicine. First, let us divide vege- 
tables into classes. There are such 
cereals as rice, then corn, and le- 
gumes, which include the large fam- 
ily of beans, peas, and lentils. In 
the root class we have beets, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, and radishes. Green 
vegetables include a variety of things 
herbaceous, from cabbage to dande- 
lions. In bulbs there is the onion 
family and garlic; then what are 
called fruit vegetables, eggplant, pep- 
pers,. okra, cucumbers, and squash. 
There is also the fungous class, such 
aS mushrooms and truffles: Each 
class has a different food value; they 


require different treatment in cook- . 


ery and are suited to accompany dif- 
ferent foods, although our nation 
would be in no way the loser, either 
in health or economy, if it learned, 
like the French people, to make an 
excellently cooked vegetable serve for 
one course. 

Before we consider the cooking of 
vegetables, let us study what their 
properties are and what they do 
for our bodies. Every vegetable 
contains more or less of what is 
called cellulose tissue. This helps 
to keep the stomach and __ intes- 
tines perfectly healthy. For instance, 
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when we eat meat, we put into our 
stomachs a highly concentrated food 
that requires the addition of other 
foods, bulky and less easily digested, 
to make a perfectly balanced meal. 
Strange as it may seem, the value of 
vegetables lies in the fact that they 
are made up largely of a membranous 
substance so bulky and full of refuse 
that the stomach expels it to the in- 
testines almost in an unchanged con- 
dition. Meanwhile, the blood has 
taken to itself such mineral matter 
and salts as are (necessary to the hu- 
man system. While digestion is in 
progress, the loose mass of cellulose 
is keeping up the peristaltic action 
that goes on for several hours after 
eating in the healthy stomach. It is 
not necessary that there be nourish- 
ment in everything we eat. We re- 
quire the pure distilled water and 
salts of green vegetables just as much 
as we do the proteid of meat and the 
nitrogen of legumes. 

To get the fullest value from vege- 
tables, they must be fresh. The coun- 
try woman, who can pick green things 
from her garden before the dew has 
dried from them, is lucky indeed. 
The best that can be done by a city 
housewife is to do her own market- 
ing intelligently and carefully. In 
marketing, beware of root vegetables 
which are overclean about the roots. 
The greengrocer has his method of 
reviving stale goods; roots are soaked 
from a withered condition back to a 
fresh appearance. Cabbage and let- 
tuce are skillfully stripped of their 
outer leaves, and although dirty, 
sandy spinach. is less attractive in 
looks than cleaner leaves, it is apt to 
be fresher than that which has been 
revived by washing. Even cucumbers, 
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eggplant, and tomatoes can be re- 
vived by an ice-water bath. Within 
thin, membranous walls vegetables in- 
close a semifluid mass that stores up 
minute cells of starch or other ma- 
terial. As soon as the tender growth 
of the young plant is over, these cells 
grow woody and tough. 

You can readily see this process in 
old asparagus, something we hesitate 
to eat; yet in thousands of families 
stale vegetables, which have devel- 
oped the same conditions as if they 
were old, are used for economy’s 
sake. It would really, in such a case; 
be better to omit vegetables from a 
menu. One is eating woody fiber, 
which can be torn apart like threads, 
and is almost as easy as thread to di- 
gest. Suppose we see for ourselves 
just what this fibrous mass is like. 
Take two messes of peas, one of them 
green things fresh from the pod. Cook 
in boiling water. They will be ready 
for the table in ten minutes, but first 
make them into a purée by forcing 
the pulp through a potato ricer. They 
contain little but pulp. Nothing ex- 
cept skins is left in the strainer. The 
value of fresh green peas lies in the 
sugar and mineral salts they contain. 
Now, take old dried peas such as are 
used as a base for soup. They have 
been soaking for twenty-four hours 
in cold water. Afterwards long, slow 
cooking softens them so they can be 
squeezed through the ricer. Then it 
actually takes muscle to get a purée 
from them, and it is small in propor- 
tion to the residue retained by the 
strainer. They are not only the dry, 
husky skins of the peas, but a quan- 
tity of pure waste which no stomach 
can properly digest. Still, this pulp 
made into a soup is a nutritious dish. 
That is why so many people with slow 
digestion can take in soup such vege- 
tables as corn, tomato, beans, lentils, 
and celery, when the vegetable in its 
entirety would cause no end of dis- 
tress. 

Every vegetable is almost lacking 
in fat; the legumes have the largest 
proportion, and they average only 
three per cent. Therefore, fat in 
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some form is added to every vege- 
table dish. We beat cream or butter 
into mashed potatoes, bake beans with 
a bit of pork on top of them, and 
pour oil over salads. 

Now to the various methods of 
preparation and cooking of vege- 
tables. Probably root vegetables are 
used most largely in every household. 
Keep two utensils for their thorough 
cleaning, a small stiff brush, and a 
square of rough burlap. The brush 
scrubs earth from every crevice. Bur- 
lap is also a splendid cleaner. Put 
your vegetables into cold water and 
rub them thoroughly with it. It wilt 
bring the skin off clean from new 
potatoes. Carrots, parsnips, and sal- 
sify require scraping after they have 
had a rubbing with the burlap. Tur- 
nips, kohl-rabi, and celeriac should be 
pared. Beets must be well cleansed, 
but not broken anywhere, not even 
have the tops cut, or they will 
“bleed,” thus losing their fine sweet 
flavor. With most of the root vege- 
tables, except potatoes, white and 
sweet, the only method for cooking is 
to boil them by dropping them into 
water at a bubbling boil. Turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, kohl-rabi, and ce- 
leriac will cook in half an hour if 
they are young and fresh; winter 
vegetables require from forty to sixty 
minutes. Young beets take an hour; 
old beets require boiling all day. The 
best way to cook them is to consign 
them to the fireless cooker. You can 
make these root vegetables as palat- 
able as skilled French cooks do by the 
simple process of blanching. 

Blanching means bleaching; it re- 
moves from winter vegetables their 
strong, acrid flavor. Then it improves 
their quality. Let us blanch turnips, 
for instance; then you can apply the 
same process to a variety of vegeta- 
bles. Have a large saucepan with 2 
quarts water at a rapid boil; add 1 
tablespoonful salt; drop into it the 
pared turnips and bring the water 
back to the boiling point as quickly 
as possible. Cook rapidly, uncovered, 
for thirty minutes, Drain off the wa- 
ter, put the turnips in a strainer, and 
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cool them under the cold-water faucet; 
then set away in a covered dish until 
you are ready to prepare them for the 
table. Cut them into rather large 
pieces, put in a saucepan with-a ta- 
blespoonful butter, a dash pepper, a 
teaspoonful salt, and 4 tablespoonfuls 
meat stock or milk. Cook over a hot 
fire until the vegetables have absorbed 
both seasonings and liquid. Serve at 
once. 

Blanching of vegetables means a 
saving of time, because they may be 
cooked in the leisurely hours of the 
morning, then quickly reheated when 
dinner is being prepared. Cabbage, 
cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, string 
beans, peas, onions, celery, kohl-rabi, 
carrots, parsnips, spinach, Swiss 
chard, artichokes, and salsify are 
vegetables which may be blanched be- 
fore the final cooking. 

Before using vegetables which form 
heads, such as lettuce, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kale and Brussels sprouts, 
cleanse thoroughly by soaking half 
an hour, head down, in cold, salted 
water, with a few tablespoonfuls vine- 
gar in it. This makes insects or 
worms concealed among the curly 
leaves crawl out. Spinach requires 
no end of washing. The best way to 
cleanse it is to keep filling two pans 
with cold water and washing the 
greens till not a grain of sand settles 
in the bottom. Celery also requires 
thorough washing, as considerable dirt 
clings to both stalks and roots dur- 
ing the blanching process. 

Different vegetables require differ- 
ent methods of boiling. All of them 
should be dropped into water which 
is vigorously bubbling. For a few 
minutes the process will be inter- 
rupted, but set it over a hot part of 
the stove, where it will begin to boil 
again rapidly. This must be con- 
tinued for herbaceous vegetables, 
young peas, and beans. Root vege- 
tables and cauliflower require gentler 
treatment. To quote a French cook, 
“Do not let the water grin; keep it 
smiling.” 

As soon as vegetables are tender, 
lift them off the fire and drain, never 
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allowing anything to stay in hot wa~- 
ter a minute after it has been cooked. 
This soaking process is what so often 
makes vegetables indigestible, when, 
if properly treated, they would be 
perfectly wholesome. While cooking 
vegetables of any kind, leave the 
saucepan uncovered; volatile bodies 
liberated by heat pass off in steam. 
Cabbage and onions closely lidded 
aré sure to fill the house with an un- 
pleasant odor as soon as they are un- 
covered; if cooked without a lid, odors 
are scarcely noticeable. When peas 
and beans are so rire as to be slight- 
ly tough, they may still be made ap- 
petizing and digestible if 4 teaspoon- 
ful soda is added to the water. This 
helps to make them tender as well as 
retain the color, but beware of adding 
too much soda; it will give the food 
an exceedingly nasty flavor. When 
possible, a skilled cook boils every 
vegetable in distilled water. The 
country cook who has clean, soft, cis- 
tern water at her command, should 
always use it in boiling vegetables. 
The housewife who is compelled to 
use very hard water to cook vegeta- 
bles should soften it slightly by add- 
ing a dash of soda. 

Vegetables are invaluable for mak- 
ing cream soups. Take green peas, 
for instance. Boil 1 quart peas and 
1 small onion in 3 pints water. When 
soft, squeeze the purée through a po- 
tato ricer; add it to the liquor in 
which the vegetables were boiled. Rub 
together 1 tablespoonful flour with 2 
tablespoonfuls butter. This makes 
sufficient thic.ening. Season with % 
level teaspoonfuls salt and 4 tea- 
spoonful pepper; then add 1 quart 
scalding-hot milk. Cook ten minutes, 
stirring frequently. Serve with crou- 
tons or wafers. ‘The outside stalks of 
celery, corn, beans, onions, potatoes, 
cauliflower, spinach, leeks, tomatoes, 
or lettuce may often be economically 
converted into cream soups. In this 
way a vegetable left-oyer is deli- 
ciously re-served. 

Boiling potatoes is such an every- 
day task that it seems almost un- 
necessary to offer a recipe for it, yet 
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how seidom do we find a cook make 
the best of potatoes. If potatoes are 
“new,” they should merely have their 
skins rubbed off with the burlap 
scrubber; if old, wash them well, soak 
half an hour in cold water, then pare 
off a ring lengthwise around the po- 
tato. This allows the skin to be ta- 
ken off easily after boiling. Put 
them in a saucepan with plenty of 
boiling water, add a_tablespoonful 
salt, boil another fifteen minutes, then 
drain off every drop of water, and 
leave them to dry for ten minutes 
covered with a folded towel. A fav- 
orite method for serving many vege- 
tables is in cream sauce. A dish of 
creamed cauliflower will illustrate 
how potatoes, carrots, cabbage, peas, 
parsnips, artichokes, salsify, celery, 
onions, Brussels sprouts, and aspara- 
gus may be cooked. Blend 1 table- 
spoonful butter with 1 tablespoonful 
flour; then add gradually 1 pint hot 
milk, and beat till creamy. Add 1 
teaspoonful salt, a dash pepper, and 
a small head blanched cauliflower 
broken into branches. Set it at the 
back of the stove where it may cook 
slowly for ten minutes. 

The best way to cook spinach for 
preserving its refreshing and laxative 
qualities is not to add water, for af- 
ter thorough washing the leaves re- 
tain enough moisture to steam it. Put 
it dry in a saucepan over the fire; in 
ten minutes it will be ready to drain 
and chop. Afterwards return it to 
the pan and season with 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter and a ‘teaspoonful 
salt. Let it simmer ten minutes be- 
fore serving. Old, tough spinach is 
better if blanched before it is sea- 
soned and served. 


Boiled Lettuce. 

Wash 4 or 5 heads lettuce, remov- 
ing thick, bitter stalks and retaining 
all the sound leaves. Cook in boiling 
salted water for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then blanch in cold water. 
Drain, chop lightly, and heat in a 
stewpan with butter and pepper to 
taste, or the chopped lettuce may be 
heated with a pint of white sauce 
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seasoned with salt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg. After simmering for a few 
minutes in the sauce, draw to a cooler 
part of the range and stir in well- 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs. 


Beet Greens. 

Wash thoroughly, put into a stew- 
pan, and cover with boiling water. 
Add a teaspoonful salt for every 2 
quarts greens. Boil rapidly for thir- 
ty minutes. Drain off the water, 
chop rather coarsely, season with but- 
ter and salt. 


Asparagus Tips in Cream. 

Cut the tender part of asparagus 
into short pieces. Add boiling water 
enough to cover the vegetable, and 
cook fifteen minutes. Serve in a 
cream dressing. 


Boiled Peas with Butter. 

Put 1 quart shelled peas in a stew~ 
pan and add enough boiling water to 
cover them generously. When they 
begin to boil, draw back where the 
water will bubble gently. When ten- 
der, add 1 teaspoonful salt and 3 ta- 
blespoonfuls butter. Cook ten min- 
utes longer. If the peas are not the 
sweet kind, add a teaspoonful sugar. 


Peas with Pork. 


1 quart peas, 

4 ounces pork, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
4 cupful water, 

2 small white onions, 
% teaspoonful pepper. 


Cut pork into small bits. Put but- 
ter into stewpan; when it melts add 
the pork and cook gently until light 
brown, then add the watei, peas, 
onion, and pepper. This is a good 
way to cook peas when they are old. 


Peas with Lettuce (French recipe). 
1 quart peas, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 head lettuce (the heart), 
1 small onion, 
1 teaspoonful sugar, 
4 cupful water. 
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Put the vegetables into a stewpan, 
cover, and cook for five minutes. 
Draw the pan back where the con- 
tents will simmer slowly for half an 
hour, drain, season, and serve hot. 


Sugar Peas in the Pod. 

Gather the pods while the peas are 
very small. String them like beans 
and cut into two or three lengths. 
Cover with boiling water, and boil 
gently twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
Season with salt and butter, and 
serve at once. 


Shelled Beans Stewed. 
1 quart shelled beans, 
3 pound salt pork, 
1 onion, 
3 teaspoonful pepper, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 quart boiling water, 
Salt to taste. 

Cut the pork in slices and fry ten 
minutes in a stewpan. Add _ the 
onion, cut fine, cook twenty minutes. 
Cover the beans with boiling water 
and boil ten minutes. Drain off the 
water. Put the beans and flour in 
the stewpan with the pork and onion, 
and stir over the fire five minutes. 
Add the boiling water and pepper. 
Place the saucepan where its contents 
will simmer for two hours. 


Green Lima Beans. 

Cover 1 quart shelled beans with 
boiling water. Place on the fire 
where they will boil up quickly, then 
draw back where they will simmer 
until done. When tender, pour off 
part of the water. Season with a 
teaspoonful sait and 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter. 


Dried Beans Sautéd. 

Soak beans over night, and cook 
until tender, but not broken. Drain 
when soft. For 1 quart beans put 3 
tablespoonfuls butter in a stewpan. 
When hot, put in the beans, which 
have been seasoned with a tablespoon- 
ful salt and 4 teaspoonful pepper. 
Cook for fifteen minutes, frequently 
turning the beans with a fork. Cover, 
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and let cook slowly for half an hour. 
If they are liked moist, add a cupful 
meat broth, then cook for half an 
hour. 


Baked Lentils. 


1 quart lentils, 

1 quart water, 

6 ounces mixed salt pork, 

1 clove garlic or 1 small onion, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful pepper. 


Pick over and wash the lentils. 
Soak in cold water over night. In the 
morning pour off the water and put 
them in a stewpan with 2 quarts cold 
water and place on the fire. As soon 
as the water begins to boil, the len- 
tils will rise to the top. Take them 
off with a skimmer and put in a deep 
earthen dish, with the pork and onion 
in the center. Mix the pepper and 
salt with a quart boiling water and 
add. Put the dish in a moderate 
oven, and cook slowly four or five 
hours. The lentils must be kept 
moist, and it may be necessary to add 
a little water from time to time.— 
Maria Partoa, 


Stewed Okra. 

Use only the small green pods, not 
more than two and a half inches 
long. Wipe the pods, cut off the 
stems and tips, if the latter be dis- 
colored. Put them into boiling salted 
water and cook gently for twenty 
to thirty minutes. Drain off the wa- 
ter, add 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 ta« 
blespoonful vinegar, and a little pep- 
per and salt. Let them simmer at the 
back of the range until the butter is 
absorbed, then turn out without 
breaking the pods, and serve hot. 


Baked Hubbard Squash. 

Select a thoroughly ripened squash, 
cut in halves and remove the seeds, 
scraping the inside thoroughly. Bake 
one and a half hours in a moderate 
oven, remove the thin brown skin and 
with a spoon scrape the squash out of 
the shell into a hot dish, mashing it 
with butter, salt, and pepper to taste, 
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Scalloped Onions. 

Boil 6 or 8 onions till tender, 
changing the water once. Separate 
them with a fork and arrange in lay- 
ers in a buttered earthen dish, al- 
ternating the layers with buttered 
bread crumbs. Season with salt and 
pepper, pour over milk to nearly 
cover, spread with melted butter, and 
brown in a moderate oven. 


Yankee Fried Parsnips. 

Scrape parsnips thoroughly and 
parboil in salted water; cut in slices 
lengthwise, dip each piece in mo- 
lasses, and fry in fat. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Succotash. 
Wash, wipe, and remove a thin 
slice from the stem end of 6 toma- 
toes, scoop out the inside, sprinkle 
with salt, invert, stand half an hour. 
Mix the pulp with 1 cupful succo- 
tash; stuff the tomatoes and arrange 
them in a buttered pan, sprinkle the 
top of each with buttered cracker 
crumbs. Bake in a hot oven twenty 
minutes. Baste with melted butter. 


Peppers with Macaroni (Italian rec- 
ipe). 

Cut the tops from green peppers, 
remove seeds and core, and let stand 
ten minutes in boiling water. Chop 
cooked macaroni into small pieces 
and mix with a thin cream sauce. 
Drain the peppers, fill with macaroni, 
adding to each a generous spoonful 
of grated cheese. Bake in a granite 
dish with very little water until the 
peppers are tender. Serve with to- 
mato sauce made from fresh or canned 
tomatoes pressed through a sieve and 
thickened with melted butter to 
which a tablespoonful flour has been 
added. Salt and a few drops of 
onion juice should be added, but no 


pepper. 


Fried Turnips. 

Peel the turnips, cut in inch cubes, 
boil until tender, drain, and fry in 
butter until golden brown on both 
sides. 
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Potatoes Hashed with Green Peppers. 

To hashed brown potatoes add 
chopped bacon in the proportion of 
one slice to each person, and minced 
red or green peppers. 


Stuffed Cucumbers and White Sauce, 

Peel large cucumbers and cut 
lengthwise; scoop out the centers; 
fill with bread-crumb stuffing, plain 
or mixed with chopped meat; put 
side by side in a pan, and bake in a 
hot oven, basting trequently with 
melted butter and hot water. When 
the cucumbers are soft, remove, and 
put a spoonful white sauce over each 
as it is served. 


Corn Custard. 
6 ears corn, 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful milk, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash cayenne. 


Scrape the corn from the ears, beat 
the eggs, add the milk to the corn, 
then add a seasoning of salt and 
cayenne, and mix the eggs in lightly; 
bake in a deep buttered dish in a pan 
of hot water in the oven till a knife 
blade put into the custard comes out 
dry. Serve at once, 


Pepper Rings. 

Cut a large pepper in 4 rings, re- 
moving the seeds; boil fifteen min- 
utes; cut 4 rounds of stale bread and 
brown them in the oven. Butter the 
slices, lay a ring of pepper on each 
and fill the center with well-seasoned, 
cold minced meat. Moisten with wa- 
ter in which the pepper was boiled, 
adding salt and butter to season, and 
set in the oven. 


Chile con Carne (a Mexican recipe). 

Soak 1 pint dried Lima beans over 
night; in the morning arrange in the 
bean pot with 1 pound solid lean 
beef, 2 ounces sweet fat or suet, a red 
pepper cut in rings, and 4 onion, 
shaved. Cover with water, season 
with salt, 4 teaspoonful mustard wet 
up with vinegar, a dash MclIlhenny’s 
Tabasco Sauce, and bake slowly in 2 
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moderate oven for three or four 
hours. 


To Boil Cabbage. ° 

Cut a head of cabbage in 4 parts. 
Soak half an hour in a pan of cold 
water to which has been added a 
tablespoonful salt; this will draw out 
insects or worms that may be hidden! 
in the leaves. After soaking, cut in 
slices. Have a large stewpan half 
full of boiling water; put in the cab- 
bage, pushing it under the water with 
a spoon. Add 1 tablespoonful salt, 
and cook twenty-five to forty min- 
utes. Turn into a colander and 
drain; put in a chopping bowl and 
mince. Season with butter, pepper, 
and more salt if required. Allow a 
tablespoonful butter to a pint cooked 
vegetable. 


Cabbage Cooked with Pork. 

For a small head of cabbage use 
4 pound salt pork. Boil the pork 
gently for three or four hours. Pre- 
pare the cabbage, and boil rapidly 
till tender. Serve the pork with the 
cabbage. 


Creamed Cabbage. 


2 cupfuls boiled and minced cab- 
bage, 

1 cupful hot milk, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 teaspoonful flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper. 


Put the cabbage, hot milk, salt, and 
pepper in a stewpan. Beat the but- 
ter and flour together until creamy, 
then stir into the contents of the 


stewpan. Simmer ten minutes; serve 
very hot. 
Cabbage and Potato Purée. 
2 cupfuls boiled finely minced 
cabbage, 


6 medium-sized potatoes, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 teaspoonfuls salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

1 cupful hot milk. 


Peel the potatoes and put them in 
a stewpan with enough boiling water 
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to cover. Cook thirty minutes. Pour 
off-the water and mash fine. Beat in 
the hot milk, seasoning, and cabbage. 
Cook five minutes longer. 


Boiled Cauliflower. 

Remove the green leaves and the 
greater part of the stalk. Put the 
head in a pan of cold water which 
contains to each quart a teaspoonful 
salt and a teaspoonful vinegar. Let 
it soak an hour or more. Put the 
cauliflower in a large stewpan, stem 
down, and cover with boiling water. 
Add a tablespoonful salt, and cook 
with the cover of the saucepan par- 
tially off, boiling gently all the time. 
A large, compact head requires half 
an hour, small heads from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Cauliflower be- 
gins to deteriorate the moment it is 
overcooked, 


Creamed Cauliflower. 


cupfuls cooked cauliflower, 
cupfuls milk, 

teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful pepper, 
tablespoonful butter, 
tablespoonful flour, 

slices toasted bread. 
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Break the cauliflower into branches 
and season with half the salt and 
pepper. Put the butter in a sauce- 
pan. When hot, add the flour, and 
stir until smooth, then add the milk, 
stirring all the time. When the sauce 
boils, add salt, pepper, and cauli- 
flower. Cook ten minutes; serve on 
toast. 


Brussels Sprouts Blanched. 

Remove wilted or yellow leaves 
from the sprouts, cut the stocks close 
to the head, and soak in salted cold 
water for an hour or more. Drain 
and put into boiling water. Allow 1 
teaspoonful salt to 2 quarts water. 
Boil rapidly for fifteen minutes. 
When done, turn into a colander and 
pour cold water over them. They are 
ready now to serve with any kind of 
sauce, or can be seasoned with butter, 
salt, and pepper. 
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Brussels Sprouts Sautéd. 
1 quart Brussels sprouts, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful pepper. 


Blanch the sprouts and drain well. 
Put them in a saucepan with butter 
and other seasonings. Place over a 
hot fire and shake frequently. Cook 
five minutes; serve hot. 


Kale Boiled with Pork. 
Cook kale the same as cabbage 
with pork. 


Minced Kale (Scotch recipe). 

Remove old or tough leaves. Wash 
the kale thoroughly and drain; then 
put to cook in a kettle of boiling 
water to which has been added 1 
tablespoonful salt to 4 quarts water. 
Boil rapidly till tender. Pour off the 
water, and chop the kale fine; put 
back into the kettle, add 1 table- 
spoonful butter and 2 tablespoonfuls 
meat broth for each pint minced 
vegetable. Cook ten minutes, and 
serve at once. The time required for 
cooking kale varies from thirty to 
fifty minutes. 


To Boil Spinach. 

To clean spinach, cut off the roots, 
break the leaves apart and drop in a 
pan of water, rinsing them well. Con- 
tinue washing in clean water until 
there is no sand left in the bottom 
of the pan. Drain and blanch. For 
4 peck spinach have 3 quarts boiling 
water and 1 tablespoonful salt. Let 
it cook ten minutes, counting from 
the time it begins to boil. Put the 
spinach in a colander, and pour cold 
water over it. Drain well, and chop. 


Spinach with Cream. 
2 cupfuls boiled spinach, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful pepper, 
1 cupful scalded cream. 


Mince the spinach. Put the butter 
in a saucepan on the fire. When hot, 
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add the flour and stir until smooth, 
then add the minced spinach and salt 
and pepper. Cook five minutes; then 
add cream, and cook three minutes 
longer. 


Spinach with Egg. 
2 cupfuls boiled spinach, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 teaspoonful pepper, 
2 eggs, 
3 teaspoonfuls salt. 


Drain the blanched spinach and 
chop fine, return to the saucepan, and 
add salt, pepper, and butter. Place 
on the fire, and cook ten minutes. 
Heap in a mound on a hot dish, and 
garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut in 
slices. 


Spinach Cooked without Water. 
Young, tender spinach can_ be 
cooked without water. When well 
washed, put in a stewpan over the 
fire; cover, and cook for ten minutes. 
Turn it several times during the 
cooking. Put it in a chopping bowl 
and mince fine. Return to the stew- 
pan and add seasonings, allowing for 
4 peck spinach 2 generous table- 
spoonfuls butter and a teaspoonful 
salt. Simmer ten minutes; if very 
tender, five minutes will be sufficient. 


Cucumber Sautéed. 

Boil pared and quartered cucum- 
bers for three minutes. Drain the 
pieces, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Roll in flour, and cook in a 
saucepan with butter for twenty min- 
utes. This dish may be varied by 
adding minced parsley and chives 
about five minutes before the cooking 
is finished. 


Stewed Tomatoes. 

Peel tomatoes and cut in small 
pieces. Put into a stewpan on the 
fire. Boil gently twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Season five minutes be- 
fore the cooking is finished. Allow 
for each quart tomato 1 teaspoonful 
salt and sugar and 1 tablespoonful 
butter. 
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Scalloped Tomatoes. 
2 cupfuls peeled and cut toma- 
toes, 
2 cupfuls grated bread crumbs, 
1 level teaspoonful salt, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
Dash pepper. 


Reserve 3 tablespoonfuls bread 
crumbs, and spread the remainder on 
a pan. Brown in the oven. Mix the 
tomato, browned crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, and half the butter together, and 
put in a shallow baking dish. Spread 
the unbrowned crumbs on top, and 


a, Teller Knife ; b, Cutter for Potato Balls ; 
c, Butter Brush_for Greasing Cake Tins; 
d, Pancake Turner ; e, Bent Spoon for Giv- 
ing Medicine. 


dot with the remainder of the butter, 
cut into bits. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven half an hour. 


Stuffed 
recipe). 
6 sweet: peppers, 
1 pint soaked stale bread, 
2 teaspoonfuls salt, 
1 tablespoonful fine herbs, 
4 teaspoonful sweet basil 
summer savory, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Green Peppers (Italian 


and 


Cut off the stem end of the pepper 
and remove the interior, being care- 
ful to take out every seed. Fill the 
peppers with the dressing. Place 
them on end in a shallow dish, and 
pour around them a sauce prepared 
as follows: 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
14 cupfuls meat stock, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Heat the butter; add the flour. 
Stir until smooth and brown, then 
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add the meat stock. Season with salt. 
Cook five minutes, pour around the 
stuffed peppers. - Put the dish in a 
moderately hot oven and bake the 
peppers one hour, basting with the 
sauce in the dish. Peppers may be 
filled with a well-seasoned dressing 
of chopped meat, with or without the 
addition of bread crumbs or rice. 


Beans in a Casserole (Spanish 
recipe). 
2 cupfuls white or pink beans, 
1 onion, 


Small piece pork or bacon, 

1 cupful canned tomatoes, 

2 shredded chili peppers, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s Tabasco Sauce. 


Soak the beans over night. In the 
morning boil fifteen minutes and 
drain. Fry the onion with the pork 
or bacon. Add these to the beans, 
also the tomato, peppers, salt, and 
sufficient hot water to cover well. 
Boil briskly for ten minutes, then 
put in a casserole, and bake in a slow 
oven four hours. 


Cauliflower Browned. 

Soak cauliflower in cold water for 
a few hours, boil one hour in salted 
water, drain, and sprinkle with a few 
drops of vinegar mixed with salt and 
pepper, and dust with soft bread 
crumbs fried in butter till brown. 


Boiled Turnips. 

Peel and slice the turnips; drop in 
a stewpan with boiling water enough 
to cover. Cook until tender, then 
drain. Mash with a wooden vegeta- 
ble masher. Season with salt, butter, 
and pepper. Serve at once. 


Hashed Turnips. 

Chop drained turnips in large 
pieces. Return to the stewpan, and 
for 13 pints turnips add a teaspoonful 
salt, 4 teaspoonful pepper, a table- 
spoonful butter, and 4 tablespoonfuls 
water. Cook over a hot fire until the 
turnips have absorbed the seasonings. 
Serve at once. Or the salt, pepper, 
butter, and a tablespoonful flour may 
be added to the hashed turnips, then 
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the stewpan be placed over the hot 
fire and shaken frequently to toss up 
the turnips. When the turnips have 
been cooking five minutes in this 
manner, add 4 pint meat stock or 
milk, and cook ten minutes. 


Carrots with White Sauce. 

Scrape carrots lightly, then cut into 
large dice. Put in a stewpan with 
salted water and boil until tender. 
Young carrots will cook in-~ thirty 
minutes, old ones in forty-five. Drain, 
put back in the stewpan, and for 
every~ pint add 1 tablespoonful but- 
ter, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 4 teaspoon- 
ful salt, and 1 gill meat stock. Cook 
until they have absorbed the season- 
ings and liquid. 


Salsify. 

To prevent salsify from turning 
dark, drop it as soon as pared and 
cut into a mixture of flour and water 
made slightly acid with vinegar. Cook 
thirty minutes, drain, and serve in a 
white sauce. Or mix 1 tablespoonful 
butter, 4 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoon- 
ful lemon juice, and 1 teaspoonful 
minced parsley. Add this to the 
drained salsify, and serve at once. 


Beets with Butter. 

Wash beets, being careful not to 
break the skins. Put in a stewpan, 
cover with boiling water, and boil un- 
til tender. Young beets will cook in 
one hour. When tender, take from 
the boiling water and drop into cold 
water. Rub off the skins. Cut in 
thin slices and season with salt and 
butter. Serve at once. 


Boiled Kohl-Rabi. 

Wash and pare the vegetable, then 
cut in thin slices. Put in salted boil- 
ing water and boil until the vegetable 
is tender. This will take from thirty 
to fifty minutes. Pour off the water, 
and season with butter, salt, and 


pepper. 


Stewed Celery. 
Remove the leaves from the stalks. 
Scrape rusted or dark spots, cut into 
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pieces three inches long, and put in 
boiling water. Add 1 teaspoonful 
salt for 2 quarts water. Boil rapidly 
fifteen minutes. Pour off the water, 
rinse with cold water, then drain. 
Finish in the following manner: Put 
the celery in the stewpan with 1 
tablespoonful butter, and 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt for each quart celery. Cover, 
and cook slowly for fifteen minutes. 
Shake the pan frequently while the 
celery is cooking. Serve hot.—Marra 
Parwoa. 


Boiled Onions in White Sauce. 

Peel the onions and drop in cold 
water. Put in a stewpan with boil- 
ing salted water. Cook rapidly for 
ten minutes. Drain off the water 
and cover the onions with hot milk. 
Simmer half an hour. Beat together 
1 tablespoonful butter and 1 level 
tablespoonful flour. Add 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt and } teaspoonful white pep- 
per. Gradually beat in 4 cupful of 
the milk in which the onions are cook- 
ing. When smooth, stir the mixture 
into the onions and milk. Let it cook 
ten minutes longer. 


Stewed Onions. 

Cut the onions in slices and boil in 
salted water ten minutes. Drain, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 4 teaspoonful pepper. 
Cover the stewpan, and cook over a 
hot fire five minutes, shaking the pan 
occasionally. Set it back where it 
will cook slowly for forty minutes. 


Stewed Cucumbers. 

Stew pared cucumbers, cut in 
quarters, for fifteen minutes, with a 
little water and a small minced onion. 
Pour off the water; stir in flour, but- 
ter, and salt; heat for two or three 
minutes, then serve. 


Baked Eggplant. 

For baked eggplant make a dress- 
ing as for stuffed peppers, except 
that a little more salt, pepper, and 
butter are used. Cut the eggplant in 
two lengthwise, scrape out the inside, 
and mash fine, then mix with the 


dressing and return to the shells. 
Place on a pan in the oven. Cook 
forty-five minutes—Maria Partoa. 


Fried Eggplant. 

Cut the vegetable in slices half an 
inch thick and pare. Sprinkle with 
salt and pile them upon one another; 
put a plate with a weight on top. 
Let them rest an hour, then remove 
weight and plate. Add 1 tablespoon- 
ful water, 4 tablespoonful salt, and 
4 teaspoonful pepper to an egg. Beat 
well. Dip the slices of eggplant in 
the egg, then in dried bread crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. 


Broiled Eggplant. 

The eggplant is sliced and drained; 
then spread the slices on a dish, sea- 
son with pepper, baste with salad oil, 
sprinkle with dried bread crumbs, 
and broil. 


Summer Squash. 

Wash the squash, cut into small 
pieces, and cook in boiling water or 
steam. The cooked squash is mashed 
fine and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and butter. 


Boiled Corn on the Cob. 

Free the corn from husks and 
“silk.” Drop into boiling water, and 
cook ten minutes. 


Corn Cut from Cob. 

Corn may be cut from the cob and 
heated with butter, pepper, and a lit- 
tle milk. First cook the ears five 
minutes in boiling water to set the 
juice. Then with a sharp knife cut 
through the center of each row of 
grains, and with the back of a knife 
press the grains from the hulls. Put 
it in a saucepan and season with salt, 
pepper, and butter. Add enough hot 
milk to moisten well, and cook ten 
minutes. 


Beans with Gravy (Mexican recipe). 

Soak 2 cupfuls beans over night; 
in the morning add a small onion and 
boil gently until soft; take out the 
snion and drain the beans. Put a 
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tablespoonful lard in a skillet, and 
when sizzling hot add the drained 
beans. Mix beans and lard _thor- 
oughly until each bean seems to have 
a coating of the fat and begins to 
burst. Add a cupful liquid in which 
the beans were boiled, and gently 
crush a few of the beans with the 
spoon to thicken the gravy. Add the 
remainder of the bean liquor and a 
chopped chili pepper, and simmer un- 
til the beans are dry. 


Cidracayote (Mexican recipe). 

Take young summer squash, wash 
and cut into dice. Put in a stewpan 
a tablespoonful lard, and when hot 
add 4 teaspoonful finely minced 
onion; stir, then put in the squash, 
salt, and black pepper. Fry for ten 
minutes, stirring often, add tender. 
sweet corn fresh from the cob, 4 cup- 
ful corn to a pint squash. Cook until 
sufficiently soft to mash—May KE. 
SouTHWORTH. 


Ejotes con Vino (Mexican recipe). 
Cook string beans until tender in 
boiling salted water. Fry a little 
chopped onion and green pepper in 
oil till brown; add the beans, with a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. 


Estilo Seco (Mexican recipe). 

Boil a pint pink beans until tender. 
Put in a frying pan a heaping table- 
spoonful lard and butter mixed; drain 
the beans and put into the boiling 
fat; add a sliced onion, salt, and red 
pepper. Stir and brown slightly. 
Ten minutes before taking from the 
frying pan, add 7 tablespoonfuls 
grated American cheese. Serve with 
thin slices of hot buttered toast and 
sliced cucumbers with oil and vine- 
gar—May E. Souruwortn. 


Suculento (Mexican recipe). 

Fry 4 pound chopped salt pork 
with a sliced onion and 6 green pep- 
pers cut small. When brown, add a 
can of corn and 4 small summer 
squashes sliced. Cover with milk, and 
cook slowly two hours, without stir- 
ring. 
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Beans a la Bretonne (French recipe). 

Boil 4 pint haricot beans till tender; 
slice 4 large onions, and fry them in 
butter till brown. Put the beans and 
onions together in a stewpan, and add 
a tittle strong stock, pepper and salt, 
and finely minced parsley. Serve hot. 


Beans 4 la Poulette (French recipe). 
Put young, tender beans in a stew- 
pan with plenty of water, and a 
handful salt, and set them over a 
strong fire. When done, blanch, 
drain, and put in a stewpan with a 
bit of butter, an onion or two cut in 
dice, and previously fried in butter. 
Sprinkle in a tablespoonful flour; let 
them stew a few minutes, but do not 
allow them to brown; add a spoonful 
stock, some minced parsley and green 
onions, with salt and pepper. Let 
them come to a boil, stirring well, 
and thicken with the yolks 2 eggs, 
beaten in a little cream. Just before 
serving, add the juice of a lemon. 


Turnips Glacé au Sucre 
recipe). 

Clean young, tender turnips, put 
them in a stewpan with a small piece 
of butter, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, a 
little salt, and 4 pint stock. Simmer 
forty minutes. When nearly done, 
place the stewpan over a brisk fire to 
reduce the sauce to a glaze, rolling 
the turnips about in it, but with great 
care to avoid breaking them; dish, 
and pour the glazed sauce over them. 


(French 


Stewed Red Cabbage. 

Split a red cabbage, cut in thin 
slices, soak in salt and water, then 
put in a saucepan with some stock 
and a little butter blended with flour; 
add pepper and salt, a glass of vine- 
gar, and a bit of bacon. Stew till 
tender, take out the bacon, and serve. 


Shredded Red 
recipe). 

Cut a red cabbage in shreds and 
boil till tender; drain as dry as pos- 
sible; put in a stewpan with a table- 
spoonful pure olive oil, a tablespoon- 
ful butter, 3 tablespoonfuls vinegar 


Cabbage (Dutch 
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and water, an onion cut small, some 
pepper and salt. Let it simmer till 
all the liquor evaporates. This is 
eaten in Holland hot or cold. 


Chouffleurs 
recipe). 
1 cauliflower, 
2 tablespoonfuls grated Parme- 
san cheese, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Dash pepper and salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
Yolks 2 eggs. 

Boil the cauliflower, drain, put it 
on the dish in which it is to be served; 
prepare a sauce of the cheese, butter, 
pepper, and salt, lemon juice, and 
yolks of eggs beaten; beat and mix 
together, pour it over the cauliflower, 
grate Parmesan cheese over the top, 
put in the oven, and bake twenty min- 


au Gratin (French 


utes. Brown the top. 
Artichokes a4 la Créme (French 
recipe). 


Boil artichokes in salted water; 
when they are done, drain. About 
half an hour is sufficient to cook them 
if they are tender. Toss in butter in 
a stewpan, add some cream and a lit- 
tle chopped parsley. Thicken the 
sauce with the yolk of an egg; season 
with salt and cayenne. : 


Leland Tomatoes (English recipe). 
Wipe 4 tomatoes, pare, and cut in 
3 slices. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dredge generously with flour, 
and sauté in butter, first on one side, 
then on the other. Remove to a hot 
serving dish and pour over them the 
following sauce: Melt 2% tablespoon- 
fuls butter, add 24 teaspoonfuls flour, 
and stir until blended; then pour on, 
while stirring or beating constantly, 
1 cupful milk. Bring to the boiling 
point, season with salt and pepper. 


Tomato Surprise. 
6 tomatoes, 
2 hard-boiled eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls red pepper, 
2 tablespoonfuls green pepper, 
1 shallot, 
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1 clove garlic, 
4, anchovies. 


Wipe the tomatoes, cut a slice from 
the stem end of each, scoop out the 
inside, invert, and stand thirty min- 
utes. Add the eggs, peppers, shallot, 
garlic and anchovies finely chopped. 
Moisten with mayonnaise dressing. 
Fill the tomato cases with the mixt- 
ure, mask with mayonnaise, and gar- 
nish with anchovies. Serve as a first 
course at dinner. 


Broiled Tomatoes. 

Wipe and cut tomatoes in halves 
crosswise; then cut a thin slice from 
the rounding part of each. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, dip in crumbs, 
egg, and crumbs again, place in a 
well-buttered broiler, and broil six to 
eight minutes. 


Baked Tomatoes. 

Wipe 6 smooth, medium-sized to- 
matoes and remove a thin slice from 
the stem end of each. Take out the 
seeds and pulp and drain off most 
of the liquid. Add to the pulp an 
equal quantity of buttered cracker 
crumbs, and season with salt, pepper, 
and a few drops of onion juice. Re- 
fill the tomatoes with the mixture, 
place in a buttered pan, sprinkle with 
buttered cracker crumbs, and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


Deviled Tomatoes. 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar, 
1 teaspoonful mustard, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Few grains cayenne, 
Yolk hard-boiled egg, 
1 egg slightly beaten, 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar. 


Wipe, peel, and cut tomatoes in 
slices. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dredge with flour, and sauté in 
butter. Remove to a hot serving 
dish, and pour over a dressing made 
from the above ingredients. Cook 
over hot water, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture thickens. 
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Fried Corn. 

Scrape corn carefully from the cob. 
Cut through the center of the kernel, 
so that all the pulp and juices may 
be extracted without the removal of 
the hulls. Sift a little flour over the 
corn, with salt and pepper to taste. 
Place some slices of bacon over the 
fire in frying pan, until all the grease 
has been extracted. Remove the meat 
and put the corn in the pan to fry in 
the bacon fat until it becomes deli- 
cately brown and tender; it must be 
stirred constantly for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 


Corn Patties Garnished with Husks. 
. Green corn, 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful fine cracker crumbs, 
4 teaspoonful sugar, 
Pepper and salt. 


This calls for enough green corn 
after it has been grated to make a 
pint. To the corn add 2 eggs and 
the cracker crumbs, season with salt 
and pepper—about } _ teaspoonful 
pepper and a teaspoonful salt. Add 
the sugar and form the mixture into 
cakes about the size of a large oyster; 
then roll in egg and afterwards in 
cracker crumbs. Wash the corn 
husks and shred the ends with a fork 
for about two inches. Arrange them 
on a platter with the fringe hanging 
over the sides. Cook the patties in 
smoking-hot lard until brown and 
crisp; then heap in a mound in the 
center of the platter and serve at 
once.—Maria Partoa, 


Vegetarian Sausages. 
14 cupfuls Lima beans, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce. 


Tabasco 


Soak the beans over night, cook in 
salted water until soft. Drain per- 
fectly dry, then squeeze the pulp 
through a potato ricer. Beat in the 
butter and seasonings. If not moist 
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enough, add a beaten egg or as much 
of it as required, make the paste so 
soft it can be rolled into croquettes. 
Shape like small sausages, dip in 
beaten egg and flour, then fry in but- 
ter, rolling the sausages over in the 
pan till brown on all sides. Serve 
with cold slaw. 


Beans 4 la Bretonne (French recipe). 

3 pint haricot beans, 

4 large onions, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 eupful brown stock, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s 
Sauce, 

1 teaspoonful salt, : 

1 teaspoonful finely minced pars- 
ley. 


Tabasco 


Boil the beans till tender; slice the 
onions thin, and fry in butter till 
brown. Put the beans and onions in 
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a stewpan and add the stock, pepper, 
salt, and parsley. Serve very hot. 


French Beans 4 la Poulette (French 
recipe). 

Put young, tender beans in a 
stewpan with plenty of salted water. 
When cooked, blanch, drain, and re- 
turn to stewpan with a bit of butter. 
Sprinkle in a tablespoonful flour; let 
them stew a few minutes, but do not 
allow them to brown; add a table- 
spoonful stock, minced parsley, and 
green onions with salt and pepper. 
Let them come to a boil, stir well, 
thicken with yolks 2 eggs, beaten in a 
little cream. Just before serving, 
add juice of a lemon. 


Curried Onion. 

Fry sliced onions in butter or fat; 
salt and pepper, then add 1 teaspoon- 
ful curry, 2 raw eggs, and a few 
drops lemon juice. Serve hot. 


CHAPTER XXV 


LEFT-OVER 


Tue possibilities for utilizing cold 
vegetables are greater than for any 
dish that comes to the American ta- 
ble. Almost every vegetable in com- 
mon use, from the ragged outside 
leaves of lettuce to a cupful cold 
string beans, may reappear as a tasty 
hot dish or a tempting salad. Left- 
over spinach, corn, lettuce, tomato, 
string beans, peas, squash, cauliflower, 
carrots, onions, or beans may be con- 
verted into savory soups, and nearly 
every vegetable in the market when 
cold can reappear as a salad. If the 
left-overs are many and small, the 
result may be a Macedoine salad. 
This is the name given to a salad in 
which cold boiled vegetables are com- 
bined. Each vegetable is kept sepa- 
rate, and generally the dish can be 
arranged in such a charming scheme 
of color that it is a pleasure to the 
eye. Vegetables may be cut in cubes, 
strips, triangles, tiny balls, or in 
fancy shapes, formed by a vegetable 
cutter. During the summer, when 
young beets, turnips, carrots, and 
green vegetables are at their best, 
these salads may be had in perfection. 
If left-overs of vegetables come from 
the table coated with cream sauce or 
mayonnaise, put each by itself in a 
colander. Wash off in cold water, 
drain thoroughly, chill before using, 
and it will be as good as if freshly 
cooked. Plenty of a crisp green 
vegetable, lettuce, water cress, or 
parsley, is necessary to make a Mace- 
doine salad perfect. 


Spinach in Molds. 
2 cupfuls cold spinach, 
Pepper and salt, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter. 
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Drain the spinach and chop fine. 
Season and stir in the melted butter. 
Butter Dario molds and pack in the 
mixture. Set on ice until chilled. 
Remove from the molds and arrange 
the spinach on thin slices of cold 
boiled tongue cut in rounds. Garnish 
the base of each with parsley, and 
serve on top a spoonful sauce tar- 
tare. 


Baked-Bean Sandwiches. 


4 cupful baked beans, 

1 tablespoonful horse-radish, 

1 teaspoonful celery and parsley 
minced fine, 

4 teaspoonful onion juice, 

4 teaspoonful mustard, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce. 


Press the beans through a potato 
ricer, mix with the seasoning, and 
spread between slices of entire-wheat 
bread. 


Corn Soup. 
1 quart veal stock, 
1 cupful green corn cut from the 
cob and chopped. 


Add the corn to the stock and sim- 
mer slowly for twenty minutes. Add 
pepper and salt to taste, thicken 
slightly, and strain. 


Pea Soup. 
2 cupfuls cold green peas, 
4 cupfuls veal stock, 
1 slice onion, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
% teaspoonful pepper, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour. 


Add the peas and onion to the stock 
and simmer till they begin to fall to 
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pieces. Rub through a sieve, reheat, 
season, and bind with butter and 
flour rubbed together. Peas that are 
too old to serve as a vegetable may 
be used for soup. 


Cream-of-Corn Soup. 


2 cupfuls cold corn, 

2 cupfuls boiling water, 
2 cupfuls milk, 

1 slice onion, 

Sprig parsley, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
Pepper and salt. 


Put the corn through a meat chop- 
per. Add the boiling water and sim- 
mer for twenty-five minutes. Rub 
through a sieve. Scald the milk with 
the onion and parsley. Remove the 
seasonings, and pour the milk over 
the corn pulp. Melt the flour and 
butter together and use for binding. 
Season with pepper and salt. 


Baked-Bean Soup. 


3 cupfuls cold baked beans, 

2 cupfuls water, 

4 cupfuls stock, 

2 slices onion, 

3 stalks celery, 

14 cupfuls canned tomatoes, 

2 drops Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 

Salt and pepper, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour. 


Put the beans, celery, onion, to- 
matoes, with the stock and water, 
into a saucepan and simmer half an 
hour. Rub through a sieve, leaving 
nothing in the sieve except the skins 
of the beans and the seeds of the to- 
mato. Add the seasonings, bind with 
the butter and flour melted together. 


Wilted Lettuce. 
1 slice ham, 
4 cupful vinegar, 
1 egg, 
3 teaspoonful mustard, 
Pepper and salt, 
Outside leaves 2 heads lettuce. 
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Fry a slice of ham with some fat 
on. When done, remove the ham, 
leaving the fat gravy in the frying 
pan. Have ready the vinegar, beaten 
egg, mustard and pepper and salt to 
taste. Add the egg to the vinegar 
slowly so it will not curdle. When 
well mixed, pour slowly into the ham 
gravy, stirring well. Let it come to 
a boil. Put the lettuce in with a 
fork, toss and thoroughly mix with 
the hot mixture in the frying pan for 
two minutes. Cover the pan for two 
minutes, then turn out in a deep dish. 


Vegetable Hash, 

From the remains of a boiled ain- 
ner there are generally enough left- 
overs to make a _ vegetable hash. 


a, wet re Paki : b, Wire Spoon for Beating 


otato Ricer ; d, Glass Measuring 
Cup; e, Cream Whip. 


Sauces, ¢, 


Chop coarsely cabbage, turnips, pars- 
nips, potatoes, and 4 a carrot. Com- 
bine in equal quantities and to each 
pint of the vegetable use a tablespoon- 
ful butter melted in a spider. Pep- 
per and salt to taste and add 23 
tablespoonfuls brown stock. Cook 
slowly, and let it just come to a boil. 
Serve hot with pickled beets. 


Sauce Robert. 
2 drops Mcllhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 
8 tablespoonfuls oil mayonnaise, 
4 tablespoonfuls French mustard, 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
2 cold boiled onions. 


Chop the onions fine and mix with 
the other ingredients. This is a deli- 
cious accompaniment to pork tender- 
loin, veal cutlet, lamb chops, or a 
steak. 
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Cabbage Jelly (German recipe). 

Drain cold boiled cabbage perfect- 
ly dry, chop fine, add butter, pepper, 
and salt to taste. Press the whole 
closely into a small pudding dish, and 
bake an hour. 


Corn Omelet. 
1 cupful cold corn, 
3 eggs, 
4 cupful milk, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash pepper, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


Chop the corn slightly. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs till thick, mix with 
the milk, salt and pepper. Add the 
corn and fold in the whites of the 
eggs beaten dry. Melt the butter in 
an omelet pan, pour in the mixture, 
and cook exactly as you would an 
omelet. 


Corn Fritters. 


1 cupful cold chopped corn, 

1 cupful milk, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

Yolks 2 eggs, 

4 tablespoonfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

Whites 2 eggs. - 


Beat the yolks till thick and lemon- 
colored, add the milk and seasoning, 
then the corn, flour, and baking pow- 
der. Last of all, cut in the whites of 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Drop 
from a tablespoon into hot lard, and 
fry a delicate brown. 


Curried Vegetables. 


1 cupful cold potatoes, 
1 cupful cold carrots, 
4 cupful cold turnips, 
3 cupful cold peas, 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 slices onion, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
3 tablespoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful curry powder. 
% teaspoonful pepper, 
Dash celery salt, 
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1 cupful milk, 
1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 


Cut the potatoes, carrots, and tur- 
nips into tiny cubes; add the peas. 
Pour over them the onion cooked in 
the butter for five minutes. Add 
flour, and seasonings, and pour on 
slowly the scalded milk. Sprinkle 
with finely chopped parsley. 


Spinach Réchauffé (French recipe). 
2 cupfuls cold spinach, 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 tablespoonfuls flour, 
% cupful chicken stock, 
1 teaspoonful powdered sugar, 
Salt and pepper, 
Grated nutmeg, 
Grated lemon rind. 


Chop the spinach fine, reheat in a 
double boiler with the butter, in 
which has been melted the flour and 
chicken stock. Add the seasonings. 


Baked-Bean Rarebit. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful paprika, 

1 cupful cold baked beans, 

34 cupful milk, 

2 drops MclIlhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 

% cupfuls chopped cheese. 


Press the beans through the potato 
ricer and sprinkle the pulp with the 
seasonings. Put in an omelet pan with 
the butter, and when hot add the 
milk and cheese. Stir till thoroughly 
blended. Serve on slices of toast laid 
on very hot plates. 


Onion Soufflé. 


4 cupful stale bread crumbs, 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley, 
1 cupful cold boiled onions, 
Yolk 1 egg, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful flour. 

3 teaspoonful salt. 

Paprika, 

1 cupful milk, 

Whites 2 eggs. 


LEFT—-OVER 


Chop the onions fine. Make a 
white sauce from the butter, flour, 
seasonings, and milk. When it boils, 
add to it the bread crumbs, parsley, 
chopped onion, and beaten yolk of 
the egg. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth and fold them into 
the onion mixture. Pour into a but- 
tered dish and bake fifteen minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve with 
cream sauce. 


Scalloped Tomatoes and Onions. 


14 cupfuls cold boiled onions, 
6 tomatoes, 

Pepper and salt, 

1 cupful buttered crumbs. 


Cut the tomatoes into thin slices 
and chop the onions fine. Butter a 
baking pan. Put in a layer of sliced 
tomatoes, season with pepper and 
salt. Cover with a sprinkling of but- 
tered crumbs, cover with | sliced 
onions, then a layer of tomatoes. Make 
the last layer onion slices covered lib- 
erally with crumbs. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven three quarters of an 
hour. 


Monday’s Soup. 


4 can tomatoes, 

6 boiled or baked potatoes, 
4 onion, 

1 stalk celery, 

Few celery tops, 

Pepper and salt, 

1 tablespoonful vinegar, 

1 cupful hot milk, 

Pinch soda. 


Boil vegetables together until they 
are soft. Put through a potato ricer, 
add pepper, salt, and soda. Just be- 
fore serving pour in the milk with a 
pinch of soda dissolved in it. Sift 
over the top dry bread crumbs. 


Green-Pea Soup. 
Take what remains of the peas 
cooked for dinner the day before and 
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a little of any kind of soup left, and 
boil together until the peas are soft. 
If you have a heaping cupful peas 
you can make soup enough for four 
or five persons. Put in salt and pep- | 
per and onion. The quantity of each 
must depend upon the character of 
the soup which you have put in. Put 
a tablespoonful butter into a frying 
pan, and when it is hot, put a hand- 
ful stale bread cut in dice. Stir un- 
til they are quite brown. Strain the 
soup, rubbing the peas through a 
colander. Sprinkle in a little chopped 
parsley and a few celery tops cut up 
fine. Put the fried bread in the tu- 
reen, and pour in the soup. 


Savory Cauliflower (Dutch recipe). 


Steam cold boiled cauliflower until 
it is hot, and pour over it a sauce 
made as follows: Boil 1 cupful thin 
cream, thicken by adding 1 teaspoon- 
ful flour, stirred smooth in a little 
cold cream; let the mixture boil up, 
stirring constantly, add a pinch salt, 
a little pepper, and a small quantity 
nutmeg. 


Cauliflower au Fromage 
recipe). 

Put cold boiled cauliflower in a 
bake dish, and turn over it enough 
drawn butter to moisten; grate 
cheese over the top, cover with sifted 
bread crumbs, put small bits of but- 
ter on top, and bake until light 
brown. 


(French 


Asparagus Omelet. 


Put a tablespoonful butter in a 
frying pan; when melted, pour in 3 
eggs which have been beaten just 
enough to mix the yolks with the 
whites; stir constantly; when the 
mixture thickens, take from the fire, 
season with salt and pepper, and stir 
into it what you have left of cold 
boiled asparagus cut into small bits. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


POTATOES 


Boiled Potatoes. 

In boiling potatoes, choose tubers, 
if possible, which are of the same 
size. When this cannot be done, put 
the larger potatoes at the bottom of 
the saucepan, the small ones on top. 
Wash, pare, and put in cold water to 
prevent them from becoming discol- 
ored. During the winter, when pota~ 
toes grow old and soft, soak for two 
hours before cooking. Put in boiling 
salted water and cook until soft. 
Drain and serve in a dish with 
folded napkin over them. 


Baked Potatoes. 

Select the smoothest and most 
wholesome potatoes for baking. 
Scrub with a vegetable brush and lay 
in a baking pan. They will require 
forty minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
immediately or they are apt to be- 
come soggy. 


Mashed Potatoes. 

Take boiled potatoes and put them 
through a potato ricer, add butter, 
- milk, pepper, and salt, and beat with 
a fork until fluffy. Heap lightly in a 
dish and, if you wish, brown them 
over the top. 


Scalloped Potatoes. 

Cut potatoes in thin slices, put in 
layers in a baking dish sprinkled with 
pepper and salt, dredged with flour, 
and with a little butter here and 
there, Pour hot milk over it, until 
the milk can be seen through the po- 
tatoes, sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and bake in a hot oven for an hour. 


Potatoes Baked on Half Shell. 
Bake 6 or 8 good-sized potatoes; 
as soon as they are soft, cut in halves 
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lengthwise, scoop out the inside, mix 


with butter, cream, pepper, and salt, 
and the whites of 2 eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Whip the potato until 
white and fluffy, then put back into 
the skins and rake them with a fork 
until they have a rough appearance 
on top. Return to the oven, and bake 
until brown on top. 


Potato Omelet. 

Prepare mashed potatoes; put them 
in a spider in which a tablespoonful 
butter has been melted, smooth with 
a palette knife, allow them to cook a 
few minutes over a moderate fire; 
when delicately crusted underneath, 
score in the center, fold omelet fash- 
ion, then put on a hot platter. 


Potatoes 4 la Hollandaise (French 
recipe). 
14 cupfuls white stock, 
3 cupfuls potato cubes, . 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
1 tablespoonful shredded parsley. 


Pare the potatoes, cut into small 
cubes, and soak for half an hour in 


cold water. Cook until almost soft in~ 


the white stock, drain, and add the 
lemon juice, butter, and seasonings. 
Cover the saucepan and set back on 
the stove where it will not cook for 
five minutes. Serve in a vegetable 
dish sprinkled with the parsley. 


Roasted Brown Potatoes. 

Wash and pare potatoes, soak in 
cold water, boil for seven minutes, 
then remove from the kettle and lay 
in the gravy of a roast about half an 
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hour before the meat is to be taken 
from the oven. Baste with fat two 
or three times. Sweet potatoes may 
be cooked in the same way. 


Chambrey Potatoes (French recipe). 


Wash and pare potatoes, then cut 
into thin flakes on a vegetable slicer, 
soak for half an hour in ice water, 
drain, and dry in a towel. In an iron 
spider fry out a couple slices salt 
pork, cook 2 slices onion delicately 
brown, lift out the onion, then put in 
the potatoes, having the spider more 
than half full, season with pepper 
and salt and dot over the top with 
bits of butter. Set the spider back 
on the stove where there is moderate 
heat. Cover tightly until the potatoes 
are softened and brown. Occasion- 
ally, while cooking, turn them over 
to prevent burning. 


Hongroise Potatoes (French recipe). 


1 cupful scalded milk, 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

3 cupfuls potato cubes, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful lemon juice, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce. 


Soak the potato cubes in ice water 
half an hour. Parboil three minutes, 
and drain. Put the butter in a spi- 
der, and sauté the potatoes delicately 
brown. Add the seasonings, dust on 
the flour, and pour in the hot milk; 
allow it to cook for a few minutes, 
then turn into a hot dish ana sprinkle 
with shredded parsley. 


Potatoes Brabanconne (French rec- 
ipe). 

Into 2 cupfuls mashed potatoes, 
stir a tablespoonful finely chopped 
chives, 1 teaspoonful chopped pars- 
ley, a dash pepper, teaspoonful salt, 
2 teaspoonfuls butter, and a table- 
spoonful cream. Turn out on a plat- 
ter, shape into a mound, dust over it 
grated cheese and stale bread crumbs. 
Cover with bits of butter, and brown 
in the oven. 


POTATOES WHICH ARE FRIED 


Saratoga Chips. 


Pare potatoes, slice into thin shav- 
ings on a vegetable cutter, and allow 
to soak in ice water for an hour. 
Lift from the water, dry in a towel, 
fry in deep fat or oil until they curl 
and are delicately brown. Shake as 
free from fat as possible before lift- 
ing frying basket from the kettle, and 
put to drain on absorbent paper. 
Dust with salt. Be careful that the 
fat is not too hot, as the potatoes 
must cook before they brown, also 
allow the fat to reheat each time be- 
fore frying another portion of pota- 
toes. 


French Fried Potatoes. 


Wash and pare potatoes, cut them 
into lengthwise strips, and soak an 
hour in ice water. Drain and dry, 
then fry in hot fat. When taken 
from the kettle, shake them on a 
sheet of brown paper to absorb the 
fat, and dust with salt. Be careful 
not to cook too many potatoes at a 
time, as the fat is apt to become 
chilled and the potatoes grease- 
soaked, 


Fried Potato Balls. 


2 cupfuls hot mashed potatoes, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful celery salt, 

Dash cayenne, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 


1 egg, 
1 teaspoonful shredded parsley. 


Into the hot potatoes beat the but- 
ter and seasonings. Allow it to cool 
for a few minutes, then add the pars- 
ley and egg. Whip with a fork until 
thoroughly blended, roll between 
the hands into small balls, dip in 
flour, fry in hot fat, and drain on 
brown paper. 


Potato Croquettes. 

Prepare mashed potatoes as for 
fried balls, adding a little onion 
juice and a dash Mcllhenny’s Ta- 
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basco, make into cork-shaped cro- 
quettes, roll in flour, egg, and finely 
sifted bread crumbs. Fry delicately 
brown in hot fat, then drain and ab- 
sorb on paper. 


Kartoffelklosse (German recipe). 


3 cupfuls mashed potatoes, 

1 cupful toasted bread crumbs, 
2 eggs, 

Dash pepper, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg. 


Beat the bread crumbs into the 
mashed potatoes, add the seasoning 
and parsley, moisten with the yolks 
of eggs beaten thick and lemon-col- 
ored. Whip the whites of eggs to a 
stiff froth, then blend with the po- 
tato. Mold into small balls and fry 
until delicately brown in hot fat. 
Kartoffelklésse has sometimes a tea- 
spoonful baking powder added to the 
mixture and they are boiled like 
dumplings in salted water, when they 
puff up till half as large again; then 
they are served with tomato sauce 
poured about them and a sprinkling 
of crisp, buttered bread crumbs. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Boiled Sweet Potatoes. 

Select potatoes which are of about 
the same size; if wished, they may be 
boiled in skins and peeled before go- 
ing to the table, or pare them, and 
cook twenty minutes in salt water. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

Wash potatoes, wipe, dry, and bake 
quickly in a hot oven. If they cannot 
be served immediately, prick with a 
fork and allow the steam to escape 
to prevent becoming soggy. 
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Sweet Potato (Southern style). 

Bake medium-sized potatoes; when 
they are soft, cut in two lengthwise 
and scoop out the inside with a spoon. 
Put it through a potato ricer, have 
butter, salt, pepper, and enough thick 
cream to moisten. Whip with a fork 
until light and fluffy, refill the skins, 
heaping the potato into rough little 
mounds, and bake delicately brown. 


Sweet Potatoes in Cream (Southern 
recipe). 

When baking sweet potatoes, re- 
move a large one from the oven while 
still firm. When cool, pare it, and 
chop to the size of peas; season with 
salt and butter and heap lightly in a 
buttered baking dish. Pour over it 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls cream, spread 
the top with melted butter and dust 
with powdered sugar. 


Sweet-Potato Croquettes. 

Two cupfuls mashed, boiled, 
steamed, or baked potatoes; add the 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs, and season to 
taste. When cold, form into’ small 
croquettes, roll in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry in hot lard to an 
amber color. Serve on a napkin. 


Broiled Sweet Potatoes. 

Steam, pare, and cut in slices three 
eighths of an inch thick, lay the slices 
in a double broiler; salt, cover with 
melted butter, and broil over a slow 
fire. 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil sweet potatoes until nearly 
cooked, then peel and cut into quar- 
ters lengthwise. Lay on a baking 
platter, sprinkle over them salt, 
brown sugar, and melted butter, add 
a few tablespoonfuls boiling water. 
Set in a hot part of the oven, and 
bake till the potatoes are covered 
with a thin brown glaze. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


LEFT-OVER POTATOES 


Srupy all sorts of methods for 
making warmed-up potatoes good 
and so different that they will not 
taste alike twice. One day there may 
be a suspicion of onion about the 
dish, another the rich flavor given by 
a spoonful beef extract, a dash 
chives, parsley, cayenne, or celery, or 
they may appear au gratin with a 
delicate cheese flavor. Mashed potato 
may be warmed again or reappear in 
a dozen different ways. 

There are a few rules to remember 
in the keeping of left-over potatoes. 
Never put them hot into the refrig- 
erator. Do not allow them to stand 
in an uncovered dish. They will ac- 
quire a tough, disagreeable skin, and 
are reduced to nothing by paring. 
Use cold potatoes before they are two 
days old. In hot weather they will 
not keep more than twenty-four 
hours. The sense of smell will speed- 
ily reveal to you if they have soured. 

In hot weather use potatoes as of- 


ten as possible in a salad. In this, 
too, seek variety. There are endless 
recipes for potato salads. Do not 


make a salad of old potatoes, the 
newer they are the more satisfactory 
the salad. In Germany, potatoes for 
a salad are always boiled in their 
skins, and it is a fact that they taste 
better than when pared before cook- 
ing. The neatest method for prepar- 
ing them is to cut the potatoes into 
cubes about half an inch square or in 
tiny balls with a potato scoop. Do 
not cut them too thin or small. They 
break, and nothing looks more unin- 
viting than a mushy potato salad. 
Potatoes absorb a great deal of 
dressing, and they ought to marinate 
at least an hour before being served. 
One of the most acceptable of potato 
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salads is a combination of potato and 
pickled beet with Worcestershire 
Sauce and onion juice. Another is 
made with finely sliced onions as a 
flavor, and a sprinkling of chopped 
tarragon, parsley, and chervil. A 
third has celery and chopped cabbage 
with minced pickle and a hard-boiled 
egg. Mushrooms and minced pickle 
are a favorite addition to a potato 
salad, while lettuce or celery enters 
into the make-up of others. There 
are a few things among vegetables 
that will combine well with potatoes. 
Cold peas are good, so are tomatoes, 
green peppers, olives, asparagus, red 
cabbage, cauliflower, capers, turnips, 
carrots, cucumbers, or string beans. 
Sometimes a relish is added to the po- 
tato salad by a few slices of salt sal- 
mon, several anchovies, or sardines. 

Sweet potatoes may be put through 
the potato ricer and converted into 
croquettes or a pudding or pie. They 
may be glazed with sugar and butter, 
warmed in cream, or make an excel- 
lent soufié. Another way is to cut 
them in thick slices, dip in flour, egg, 
and crumbs, and fry in deep fat, or 
slice them into a fritter batter, and 
fry. 


Delmonico Potatoes. 
5 cold potatoes, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 cupful milk, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
Dust pepper, 
4 cupful grated cheese. 

Cut the potatoes into fine dice, 
make a white sauce from the butter, 
flour, milk, and seasonings, and toss 
the potatoes lightly into the sauce. 
Turn into a baking dish, sprinkle with 
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grated cheese, and bake till light 
brown. 


Potato Puffs. 
2 cupfuls finely chopped cold po- 
tatoes, 
2 tablespoonfuls cream, 
1 egg, 
Pepper and salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour. 


Mix the potatoes thoroughly with 
the seasonings, flour, egg, and cream. 
Drop by spoonfuls in hot fat in a 
spider. 


Stewed Potatoes. 

Cut cold potatoes in neat small 
slices. Scald 1 cupful milk, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, and seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Add the potato. 
Let it boil up, and serve very hot. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
1 onion, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
5 cold potatoes, 
Pepper and salt. 

Chop the onion, and fry five min- 
utes in the butter. Into this put 5 
potatoes cut into dice, season with 
pepper and salt. Serve when brown 
and crisp. 


Browned Potato. 

Boil a pint or 2 of the tiny po- 
tatoes left in a barrel and let them 
cool. Skin and sauté in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls clarified butter. Pepper and salt 
while in the spider. When well 
browned, put in a heated vegetable 
dish and sprinkle with chopped pars- 
ley. 


Creamed Potatoes. 
2 cupfuls cold boiled potatoes, 
14 cupfuls white sauce. 


Cut the potatoes into fine slices, 
and heat in the white sauce. 


Chartreuse Potatoes. 
3 cupfuls cold boiled potatoes, 
Pepper and salt, 
4 teaspoonful onion juice, 
4 cupful flour, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
4 cupful milk, 
1 egg. 
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Mix the flour, salt, and pepper. Add 
the milk gradually and well-beaten 
egg. Cut the potatoes into quarter- 
inch slices. Sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, and onion juice. Put together 
in pairs. Dip into the batter. Fry 
in deep fat and drain. 


Potatoes with Hard-Boiled Eggs. 
8 cold boiled potatoes, 
6 hard-boiled eggs, 
Pepper and salt, 
2 cupfuls thin white sauce, 
4 cupful buttered cracker 
crumbs. 


Cut the potatoes and eggs into 
quarter-inch slices. Put a layer of 
potatoes in a buttered baking dish. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. Cover 
with a layer of eggs cut in slices, 
then a layer of potatoes. Pour over 
it the white sauce. Cover with 
crumbs, and bake until brown. 


Whipped Potato. 

If you have 2 cupfuls cold mashed 
or riced potato, put a tablespoonful 
butter and 4 tablespoonfuls milk or 
cream in the double boiler, then add 
the potato. Leave the lid off. In ten 
minutes it will be hot. Beat with a 
silver fork till light and fluffy. Serve 
as ordinary mashed potato or use it 
as a border for any dish. It tastes 
like newly cooked potato. 


Duchesse Potatoes. e 
2 cupfuls cold mashed potatoes, 
1 egg, 
2 tablespoonfuls cream. 

Beat the yolk of the egg till very 
thick, add the cream to it, and work 
into the potatoes. Shape in small 
pyramids. Rest each one on _ the 
broad end in a buttered tin. Beat 
the white of the egg slightly; add to 
it a teaspoonful milk and brush each 
cone with the mixture. Bake till 
golden brown. Serve on a hot platter 
garnished with parsley. 


Potato Croquettes. 
3 cupfuls cold mashed potatoes, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
4 cupful cream, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
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Salt and pepper, 
Grating nutmeg. 


Warm the potatoes, add the butter, 
cream, well-beaten eggs, salt and pep- 
per to taste, and a slight grating of 
nutmeg. Let the mixture cool, then 
shape, roll in egg and cracker 
crumbs, and fry. 


Potato Scones (Scotch recipe). 

Take cold mashed potatoes, moisten 
with cream, and work in sufficient 
flour, with which baking powder is 
mixed, to make a firm dough, adding 
a pinch salt. Roll out the potato 
paste, sprinkle with dry flour, roll in 
beaten egg, again in flour, cut into 
rounds, and bake on a hot griddle 
for ten minutes; butter while hot, and 
serve. 


Potato-and-Tomato Salad. 
1 cupful boiled new potatoes, 
1 cupful fresh tomatoes, 
1 green pepper. 


Cut the potatoes in neat cubes, the 
tomatoes in quartered slices. Arrange 
in layers on a nest of lettuce leaves, 
sprinkle each layer with chopped 
green pepper, salt, and powdered sug- 
ar. Pour over it a French dressing. 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 
6 cold sweet potatoes, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls brown sugar, 
Pepper and salt. 


Pare the potatoes and cut in two 
lengthwise, dusting with pepper and 
salt. Melt the butter and sugar to- 
gether; dip the slices of potatoes in 
this. Arrange in a baking pan, and 
bake till they are rich brown. 


Sweet Potatoes (Cuban recipe). 
8 cold sweet potatoes, 
4 cupful water, 
1 cupful brown sugar, 
1 teaspoonful butter. 


Pare cold sweet potatoes that have 
been boiled or baked. Put them in a 
sirup made from the water, sugar, 
butter, and a dust of cinnamon. Bake 
until the potatoes are covered with a 
fine, brown glaze. 
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Sweet-Potato Salad. 
2 cupfuls cold sweet potatoes, 
1 cupful celery, 
6 olives, 
1 tablespoonful minced parsley. 


Cut the potatoes into small cubes 
and the celery into inch pieces. Mix 
and finish with French dressing. 
Sprinkle with sliced olives and pars- 
ley. 


Sweet Potatoes au Gratin. 
14 pints cold sweet potato, 
2 tablespoonfuls brown sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
4 cupful buttered crumbs. 


Cut the potatoes into tiny cubes 
and arrange in a loose layer in the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish. 
Sprinkle with pepper, salt, sugar, 
and morsels of butter. Repeat with 
another layer of potato; on top put 
a layer of buttered crumbs. Bake 
till well browned. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes. 
4 cupful fat salt pork, 
2 cupfuls cold boiled potatoes, 
% teaspoonful pepper, 
4 teaspoonful salt. 


Try out the fat salt pork, cut in 
small cubes, remove scraps. Add the 
potatoes, finely chopped, pepper, and 
salt. Mix potatoes thoroughly with 
fat; cook three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly; brown underneath. Fold as 
an omelet, and turn on hot platter. 


Curried Potatoes. 
4 cupful butter, 
1 small onion, 
3-cupfuls cold boiled potato 
cubes, 
% cupful white stock, 
4 tablespoonful curry powder, 
Juice 1 lemon, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cook the butter with the onion un- 
til yellow; add the potato and cook 
until it has absorbed butter, then add 
the stock, curry powder, lemon juice, 
salt and pepper to taste—Fanniz M, 
FARMER, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SALADS 


Ir is not so many years ago that 
salads were considered a luxury only 
to be found on the tables of the 
wealthy; to-day a wider knowledge of 
cookery has taught the housewife who 
has to set a table with a small in- 
come that there is no more economi- 
cal, wholesome dish than a well-made 
salad. She is beginning to realize, as 
the French do, that almost anything 
can be put into a salad, and that even 
cheap materials with a mayonnaise 
or a simple French dressing make a 
palatable as well as a cheap and most 
sightly dish. There are four essen- 
tials to a good salad; everything that 
goes into it must be ice cold, the 
green vegetable used must be per- 
fectly clean and crisp, the ingredients 
of a mayonnaise must be properly 
proportioned and thoroughly blended 
and the salad materials should be 
well mixed just before the dish is 
served. If these rules are followed, a 
simple head of lettuce with a plain 
French dressing is a perfect dish. 
No nicer way can be found to serve 
a vegetable salad than to bring the 
materials to the table crisp, fresh, and 
green, and dress it at the time it is 
to be served. For this purpose a 
large salad bowl, accompanied by a 
wooden knife and fork, and a small 
tray containing a cruet of oil and 
vinegar with pepper and salt, are a 
necessity. 

For nearly every salad, lettuce is 
used as a base. If a whole head is 
not required at once, it may be kept 
fresh for several days. As soon as it 
comes from the market, sprinkle it 
and put it away tightly covered in the 
refrigerator. A good receptacle to 
keep for lettuce is a 5-pound lard 
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pail with a tight lid. When required, 
clip off with shears the ragged, with- 
ered ends of the outside leaves, for 
often the portion nearest the stem is 
good enough to put into the base of 
the salad, to eke out quantity even if 
it is not to be eaten. Separate the 
rest of the leaves, wash thoroughly, 
and leave them for fifteen minutes to 
crisp in ice-cold water. Look over 
each leaf carefully in search of dirt 
or any of the insects that are to be 
found clinging to green stuff. Dry by 
shaking lightly in a wire basket, see- 
ing that none of the leaves are bruised 
or broken. 

Cold cooked vegetables or any left- 
over that is to be utilized in a salad, 
such as string beans, potatoes, or 
peas, are best if marinated for an 
hour or two before being used in a 
French dressing, leaving them in a 
cold place. If the salad is to be 
Macedoine, make a blend of various 
vegetables, marinate each one by it- 
self, and only put together before 
sending to the table. Meat that is to 
go in.a salad is much improved by 
standing for a short time in French 
dressing before using. Fish should 
be flaked or cut in neat cubes. 

There is a strong prejudice among 
many people against oil. This is 
owing largely to the fact that some- 
times one may have tasted a mayon- 
naise made of strong rancid oil. If 
you appreciate a salad, it pays to be- 
come a judge of good oil. Our Cali- 
fornia oils are now of the finest qual- 
ity and are sold at a more moderate 
price than Italian oils. Good oil has 
a fresh, pleasant odor and a pale- 
green tinge. For people who really 
find the taste of oil obnoxious, there 
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are various recipes for a boiled dress- 
ing in which butter takes the place of 
oil and makes very good salad. A 
cook can make a blend of boiled 
dressing with a_ tablespoonful oil 
mayonnaise in which it is almost im- 
possible to detect any taste of oil. 
An excellent way is to make a pint of 
each dressing (if a salad comes to 
the table once each day, as it should) 
and keep them in the refrigerator 
tightly corked. Sometimes a few ta- 
blespoonfuls cream, whipped stiff, add 
a certain deliciousness to a mayon- 
naise that nothing else can give. It is 
especially nice where sour apples or 
celery are blended. Do not use “any 
old vinegar” in a salad; the best is 
none too fine; a colorless white-wine 
vinegar is required for any sort of 
mayonnaise. 

During the summer, when all sorts 
of fresh green vegetables are abun- 
dant, it is a good plan while cooking 
what is to be used for dinner to dou- 
ble the amount needed and _ have 
something left for the next day’s sal- 
ad. This applies to such vegetables 
as green peas, string beans, cauli- 
flower, turnips, carrots, new pota- 
toes, spinach, asparagus, artichokes, 
beets, okra, or Brussels sprouts. In 
winter there need be no dearth of 
salads, for we have constantly with 
us cabbage, celery, and many of the 
boiled vegetables, as well as apples. 

Every salad must be gently han- 
dled. It cannot be stirred as one 
would do when cooking a dish nor 
should it be molded or pattied. To 
break lettuce leaves makes them not 
only unsightly, but renders them 
tough. Pour the dressing over what 
ingredients are to be served in salad 
fashion, and toss with two forks till 
each particle is coated with mayon- 
naise or a French dressing, still not 
made mussy or broken. A variety of 
flavorings is a boon to the housewife 
who has not a great number of ma- 
terials within her reach. Day by 
day even a plain potato or lettuce 
salad may be made a different dish 
by the use of some small addition as 
a flavor, such as chives or tiny pickled 
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onions strewn over it, or make a dif- 
ference in the seasoning, a mere hint 
of garlic one day, tarragon vinegar 
the next, or mint which can be added 
to a salad or two. The cook can 
make very cheaply for herself a num- 
ber of flavored vinegars which will 
serve for a long time. To obtain any 
flavor, put the herb desired in a bot- 
tle, cover with white-wine vinegar, 


a, Mortar and Pestle ; b, Double Boiler ; c, Whisk 
jor Beating Eggs; d, Ice-cream Mold ; e, Po- 
oss Masher ; f, Handled Casserole, Individua\ 

ze. 


cork, and set the bottle in cold water, 
bringing it to a boil. Tarragon, cher- 
vil, nasturtium, cucumber, sweet ba- 
sil, chives, onion, celery, summer say- 
ory, garlic, or peppers can be used in 
this way. 


Oil Mayonnaise. 


Yolk 1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 teaspoonful powdered sugar, 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 

1 cupful olive oil, 

1 teaspoonful mustard, 

1 tablespoonful vinegar, 

Dash MclIlhenny’s Tabasco Sauce. 


Rub a bowl] with the cut side of an 
onion, set in a pan of ice water, put 
in the dry ingredients and stir them 
together, then mix to a paste with a 
teaspoonful vinegar. Blend with the 
yolk of egg, stirring till perfectly 
smooth. Now, begin to put in the oil, 
a few drops at a time, beating con- 
stantly with a Dover egg beater. Al- 
ternate the oil with a little vinegar 
and lemon juice, until all ingredients 
have been used. When finished, the 
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mayonnaise ought to be like a thick 
jelly. 


DRESSING OR SAUCES FOR SALADS 


French Dressing. 


1 tablespoonful vinegar, 
4 tablespoonfuls olive oil, 
i teaspoonful salt, 

3 teaspoonful pepper. 


Put the salt and pepper in the 
salad bowl, or«in a small bowl if the 
sauce is to be served separately. Add 
a little oil, stir well, then gradu- 
ally add the remainder of the oil, 
beating constantly. Last of all stir 
in the vinegar, which should be di- 
luted with water if very strong. This 
dressing may be modified to suit dif- 
ferent vegetables. 


Cooked Salad Dressing. 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful vinegar, 
1 cupful milk, 
1 tablespoonful oil or butter, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
% teaspoonful pepper. 


Put the oil and dry ingredients in 
a bowl and mix well. Add the eggs, 
and beat for five minutes. Now add 
the milk, place the bowl in a pan of 
boiling water, and cook till the sauce 
thickens like thin cream. Stir the 
sauce constantly while cooking, and 
bottle what you do not require for 
immediate use. If butter is substi- 
tuted for oil, add it just before tak- 
ing the dressing from the fire. 


Sour-Cream Dressing. 


cupful sour cream, 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
scant tablespoonful sugar, 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful pepper, 
teaspoonful mixed mustard. 
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Beat the cream with an egg beater 
until thick. Mix the other ingre- 
dients and gradually add the cream, 
beating all the while. 
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Catsup Cream Dressing. 


1 cupful cream, 

4 cupful tomato catsup, 
2 tablespoonfuls olive oil, 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, 

1 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix the dry ingredients, oil, salt, 
and vinegar together, then add the 
catsup and cream, beating it in grad- 
ually. 


Cream Dressing. 


3 tablespoonful salt, 

3 tablespoonful mustard, 

} tablespoonful sugar, 

egg slightly beaten, 

24 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 
# cupful sugar, 

4 cupful vinegar. 


_ 


Mix dry ingredients, add vinegar 
very slowly. Cook over boiling wa- 
ter, stirring until the mixture thick- 
ens, strain, and cool. Add before us- 
ing it an equal quantity of whipped 
cream. 


Chicken-Salad Dressing. 


4 cupful rich chicken broth, 

4 cupful vinegar, <i 
Yolks 5 eggs, 

2 tablespoonfuls mixed mustard, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

Few grains cayenne, 

4 cupful thick cream, 

4 cupful melted butter. 


Reduce stock in which a fowl has 
been cooked to 4 cupful. Add vine- 
gar, yolks of eggs slightly beaten, 
mustard, salt, pepper, and cayenne. 
Cook over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture thickens. Strain, 
add cream and melted butter, then 
cool—Fanniz M. Farmer. 


Oil Dressing, Boiled. 


14 teaspoonfuls mustard, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

2 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
2 tablespoonfuls oil, 


Courtesy, The Kellogg Fruit Co. 
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4 cupful vinegar diluted with 
cold water to make 4 cupful, 
2 eggs slightly beaten. 


Mix dry ingredients, add egg and 
oil gradually, stirring constantly un- 
til thoroughly blended; then add di- 
luted vinegar. Cook over boiling wa- 
ter until mixture thickens. 


Tomato Mayonnaise. 


2 solid tomatoes, 
Yolks 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
Yolk 1 raw egg, 


3 cupful oil. 
2 drops MclIlhenny’s Tabasco 
Sauce, 


3 drops onion juice. 


Peel the tomatoes; cut them in 
halves and press out all the seeds, re- 
taining the solid portion. Chop and 
press through a sieve. Mash the yolks 
of the hard-boiled eggs until very 
fine; add the yolk of the raw egg; 
when thoroughly mixed, add the oil 
a little at a time. When thick and 
smooth, add the dry pulp of the to- 
mato (which has been draining while 
you are making the dressing). Add 
the tabasco and onion juice. This is 
a delicious dressing for cold beef or 
mutton. 


Sidney Smith’s Salad Dressing. 
1 boiled or baked potato, 
Yolk 2 raw eggs, 
34 teaspoonful salt, 
Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
6 tablespoonfuls oil, 
2 teaspoonfuls tarragon vinegar, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Press the freshly boiled or baked 
potato through a potato ricer; rub 
it down with a palette knife until 
perfectly smooth; drop in the yolk of 
1 egg; rub thoroughly; then add the 
second yolk and rub again. Add the 
salt and pepper, oil, vinegar, and 
lemon juice. This dressing is im- 
proved by a suspicion of garlic or 
onion, and is excellent with celery or 
tomatoes. 
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Water Cress and String-Bean Salad. 

Arrange water cress on a flat. dish; 
in the middle put a small heap of 
cream-cheese balls; around these lay 
in regular piles cooked and seasoned 
string beans; cover with French 
dressing. 


Cucumber-and-Tomato Salad in Cu- 
cumbers. 

Cut lengthwise large cucumbers; 
scoop out the centers in good-sized 
bits; mix with equal parts of peeled 
tomatoes cut into small bits, and re- 
fill the cucumber shells. Set on let- 
tuce, and cover with French dressing. 


Crab Salad. 


1 dozen crabs, 

1 cupful mayonnaise, 
2 heads lettuce, 

1 green pepper. 


Put the crabs in warm water, add 
a tablespoonful salt, stand the kettle 
over a brisk fire, and boil thirty min- 
utes. When cold, pick out the meat 
and put it away until wanted. Wash 
and dry the lettuce carefully. Stand 
on the ice until wanted. When ready 
to serve, mix the crab meat, pepper 
cut into fine strips, and mayonnaise 
lightly together. Garnish the dish 
with lettuce leaves, place the mixture 
in the center, and serve. 


Camp Salad. 

Prepare a mixture of salad vege- 
tables, or the following; lettuce torn 
into bits, dandelion nicely bleached, 
chives, and parsley minced fine, tiny 
cooked string beans or peas, a small 
onion or a bit of leek, and a tomato 
or a bit of celery. Cut 6 or 8 thin 
slices of bacon into bits and let them 
cook in a spider until crisp. Add 1 
tablespoonful tarragon vinegar; pour 
the hot fat with the bacon over the 
salad mixture, and serve at once. 


Celery, Apple, and Nut Salad. 
Clean the celery and lettuce and 

set it to crisp in a wet napkin on the 

ice. When ready to serve, cut the 
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celery in thin, crescent-shaped pieces; 
cut the apples in eighths, remove 
core, skin and slice crosswise in thin 
pieces, then crumble the pecans or 
walnuts. Take equal parts celery 
and apple and 4 part nuts. Mix with 
mayonnaise to hold together. Ar- 
range the mixture on a platter in a 
mold with lettuce around the edge, 
cover with mayonnaise and garnish 
with thin rings or crescents of red- 
skinned apples and celery tips. 


Ensalada (Mexican recipe). 

Slice 2 Spanish onions in thin rings, 
cut 2 fresh chilis across in rings, re- 
moving the seeds, and slice 3 ripe, 
firm tomatoes. Put these in alter- 
nate layers in a shallow bowl, sprin- 
kle parsley and bread crumbs over 
the top, and cover with a dressing 
made of 3 parts oil to 1 vinegar, 
seasoned with salt. Serve ice cold.— 
May E. SueErwoop. 


Summer Salad. 


2 stalks celery, 

2 seeded green peppers, 

2 tomatoes, 

2 tablespoonfuls cream, 

2 tablespoonfuls mayonnaise, 
Vinegar, 

Slt and pepper. 


Finely slice the celery and peppers, 
add the tomatoes skinned and cut in 
quarters. Beat the cream until stiff, 
add to the mayonnaise, with vinegar, 
salt, and pepper to taste. Mix with 
the vegetables, and arrange on a bed 
of escarole. 


No-name Salad. 

Make a mayonnaise, a small amount 
of aspic, and a French dressing. 
Flake any cold cooked fish, either of 
one kind or mixed, and lay for an 
hour in a deep plate sprinkled with 
oil and vinegar. Line a plain, flat- 
topped mold with liquid aspic by 
pouring in a small quantity and tip- 
ping the mold in a bed of cracked 
ice till every part is thickly coated; 
then set on ice. Ornament the bot- 
tom (which will be the top) with a 
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round of truffles in the center and a 
dozen shrimps radiating from it, dee- 
orate the sides with a ring of shrimps 
alternating with slices of truffle; set 
these with a little more aspic. Add 
to the mayonnaise its own bulk of 
the jelly and put in the mold a layer 
of the mixture, then a layer of fish 
just as you lift it from the marinade; 
strew with capers, add another layer 
of sauce, then fish, till the mold is 
full; garnish with cauliflower and 
water cress seasoned with French 
dressing.—ANNE WARNER. 


Salmon Salad. 

Place on a bed of lettuce the con- 
tents of 4 can salmon, freed from oil 
and bones, and flaked. Pour over 
the fish boiled salad dressing or 
mayonnaise, then garnish with slices 
of hard-boiled eggs and lemon. 


Garcia Salad (Spanish recipe). 

Cut celery, apples, and fresh to- 
matoes in thin strips about two 
inches long; serve on lettuce leaves 
with French dressing. A_ slice of 
truffle on the top adds to the appear- 
ance and flavor.—Goop HovsEKEEP- 
ING. 


Bavarian Salad. 

Shred very fine 2 heads lettuce, 
chop 2 onions fine, and cut 1 cold 
beet into cubes. Make a layer of the 
lettuce, toss together the beets and 
onion and pile on lettuce. Marinate 
with a French dressing, pour over 
the top an oil mayonnaise, garnish 
with sliced olives, 


Potato-and-Pepper Salad. 


3 large cold potatoes, 

1 green pepper, 

4 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 

2 tablespoonfuls ice water, 

4 teaspoonful powdered sugar, 
Dash _ pepper, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls oil. 


into half-inch 
Remove the seeds from the 


Cut the potatoes 
dice. 


pepper and chop fine. Mix the vine- 
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gar, water, sugar, salt, and pepper. 
Put a layer of potatoes into the salad 
dish, then a layer of chopped pepper, 
and sprinkle over it a tablespoonful 
oil. Put in another layer of potatoes 
and peppers, add the other table- 
spoonful oil, and pour over all the 
vinegar. Set in the refrigerator for 
fifteen minutes to marinate—Marra 
Wutiterr Howarp. 


Chicken Molded with Mayonnaise. 
Stew a 4-pound chicken in 2 quarts 
cold water, add 4 slices carrot, 1 
onion stuck with 8 cloves, 2 stalks 
celery, bit bay leaf, 4 teaspoonful 
peppercorn, 1 teaspoonful salt. Bring 


quickly to the boil till tender. Re- 
move meat from bones and chop 
(there should be 23 cupfuls. Re- 


duce stock to 1 cupful, cool, soak 14 
teaspoonfuls granulated gelatin in 2 
teaspoonfuls cold water and dissolve 
in stock which has been reheated; add 
to meat, season with salt, pepper, cel- 
ery salt, and onion juice. Pack in 
buttered 4-pound baking-powder tins 
and chill. Remove from molds, cut 
in rounds, put on lettuce, and gar- 
nish with mayonnaise—Fanniz M. 
Farmer. 


Tomato-and-Pea Salad. 

Scoop out skinned tomatoes, fill 
with cold boiled peas and English 
walnuts marinated with French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce. 


Cucumber Salad. 

Pare cucumbers and cut crosswise 
in quarter-inch slices. Let them stand 
in ice water an hour, then take a 
sharp knife and pare round and 
round the slices very thinly, just as an 
apple would be pared, until there is 
a long, thin-curled strip. Put these 
strips on ice to harden, then put each 
one on a single lettuce leaf and serve 
on small plates. Put a _ spoonful 
mayonnaise on each plate and pass 
prepared horse-radish, vinegar, and 
oil with it. Brown bread cut in long 
narrow strips and spread with soft 
cheese is delicious with this salad. 
Most soft cheeses must be thinned 
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with cream to make them spread 
easily. 


Grand Union Cabbage. 

Select a small, heavy cabbage and 
roll back the outside leaves. Cut out 
the center, leaving the shell entire. 
With a sharp knife slice the heart of 
the cabbage thin and soak in ice wa- 
ter till crisp. Drain and dry between 
towels. Add 2 green peppers cut in 
fine strips and mix with a French 
dressing. Pour over the cabbage and 
peppers, then refill the cabbage bowl. 
—Sretta A. Downine. 


English-Walnut-and-Chicken Salad. 

For this salad there will be re- 
quired 24 English walnuts, onion, 
parsley, chicken liquor, celery, cold 
cooked chicken, French dressing, and 
mayonnaise. Take 1 pint chicken and 
1 pint celery cut into dice, and par- 
boil the English walnuts long enough 
to remove the skins. In boiling the 
nuts, add a slice onion, a sprig pars- 
ley, and a little chicken liquor, then 
drain, remove the brown skins, and 
mix them with the celery and chicken. 
Pour over this a cupful French dress- 
ing and put in the refrigerator for 
an hour or more. At serving time 
stir 4 pint mayonnaise into this. 
Make shells of crisp lettuce leaves, 
put a tablespoc. ful salad into each 
and a teaspoontul mayonnaise on top, 
and serve.—Exzia E. Woopsrivce. 
Olla Podrida Spanish 
salad). 


2 small apples, 

2 medium-sized onions, 

6 tomatoes, 

2 cold boiled potatoes, 

1 tablespoonful vinegar, 

2 tablespoonfuls oil, 

Little powdered sugar, 

Salt and pepper, 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 


Salad (a 


Peel the apples and onions, and 
chop fine. Peel and chop 3 tomatoes, 
mixing the pulp with the apples and 
onions. Rub a few bread crumbs on 
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a clove garlic, and add them to the 
salad, also the potatoes, which have 
been sliced and chopped. Add to the 
salad the vinegar, oil, sugar, salt, 
pepper, and tabasco. Mix thoroughly 
together, and let stand about an 
hour. Cut the remainder of the to- 
matoes in slices, also the eggs, ar- 
range on top of the salad, then mask 
with mayonnaise. 


Egg Salad. 

Boil the: eggs hard, remove the 
shells, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
take out the yolks. Mash the yolks, 
using a silver fork; season with 
minced chowchow; add a little mus- 
tard sauce, a dash Mcllhenny’s Ta- 
basco Sauce, melted butter, salt and 
pepper, and, if desired, minced 
olives. Return to the whites of eggs, 
arrange on a bed of lettuce or cress, 
dress with French dressing or mayon- 
naise. If no olives have been used in 
filling the eggs, a few pimolas scat- 
tered over the salad add to its deco- 
ration. 


Jardiniére Salad. 

Cut into fine strips new turnips, 
carrots, and potatoes, and put them 
with a few green peas into a sauce- 
pan to fry lightly in a little butter. 
Cover with chicken stock and cook 
till quite tender. Drain and put in a 
salad dish. Pour over them French 
dressing. Set aside for an hour; in 
serving, coat with mayonnaise. 


Beet Salad in Cups. 

Boil the largest beets you can find 
with their skins on; peel them as soon 
as the beets are done. Cut a slice off 
the top and scoop out the center to 
form a cup. Chop celery fine, cut 
cucumbers in dice, and use a portion 
of the chopped beet. Mix and fill the 
beet cups. Put a spoonful mayon- 
naise on top. Place the cups on let- 
tuce leaves, and serve ice cold. 


Neufchatel Salad. 


2 rolls Neufchatel cheese, 
2 tablespoonfuls finely chopped 
olives, 


_ form into small balls. 
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1 tablespoonful creamy. 
Salt, 

Cayenne, 

1 teaspoonful capers, 

1 pimento cut in strips, 


Mask the cheese, add the olives, 
capers, and pimentoes; moisten with 
cream, season with salt and cayenne, 
Marinate with 
a French dressing. Serve on shredded 
lettuce, and garnish with pimentoes 
cut in strips. 


Cauliflower Salad. 

Stand a firm white cauliflower in 
salt water for half an hour, then cook 
it in boiling water until tender but 
not quite done. Drain, cool, cut into 
sprigs and arrange neatly in a salad 
bowl lined with lettuce leaves. Mash 
the yolks of 4 hard-boiled eggs and 
cut the whites into petals; arrange 
these like daisies over the cauliflower, 
and pour over a plain French dress- 
ing. Serve very cold.—Mary Foster 
SNIDER. 


Salad in Boats. 

Select 6 fresh cucumbers all the 
same size. Pare, cut in halves length- 
wise, scoop out the centers, and lay in 
water till wanted. Dry and fill with 
a mixture of sweetbread and peas, 
dressed with mayonnaise. Set on a 
green lettuce leaf or individual 
plates—ANNE WaRNER. 


Spinach Salad on Tongue. 

Pick over, wash, and cook 3 peck 
spinach. Drain and chop fine. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice, and add 1 tablespoonful melted 
butter. Butter small tin molds 
slightly and pack solidly with the 
mixture. Chill, remove from mold, 
and arrange on thin slices of cold 
boiled tongue, cut in circular pieces. 
Garnish base of each with parsley, 
and serve on top of each sauce tar- 
tare—SteLtta A, Downine. 


Sweetbread Salad. 


1 cupful mayonnaise, 
1 pair sweetbreads, 
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1 cupful celery, 
1 head lettuce. 


Soak the sweetbreads in cold water 
for twenty minutes, then parboil in 
salted water. Cool and cut in slices, 
mix with 1 cupful celery cut in small 
pieces, cover with French dressing, 
and chill for half an hour. Serve in 
nests made of the inner leaves of let- 
tuce, and garnish with mayonnaise, 


Tomato Jelly with Celery Salad. 


2 cups tomatoes, 

1 slice onion, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful pepper, 

2 tablespoonfuls granulated gel- 
atin, 

2 cupful cold water. 


Cook the tomatoes with the onion, 
salt, and pepper twenty minutes, then 
strain; add the gelatin, which has 
been soaked in cold water, and stir 
until dissolved; pour into a border 
mold which has been previously 
dipped in cold water. Serve with a 
garnish of white lettuce, and fill the 
center with celery salad, 


Potato Salad (German recipe). 


Cut cold boiled, rather waxy, pota- 
toes into moderately thick slices, put 
in a bowl, and add to every pound a 
tablespoonful vinegar, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls oil, 4 teaspoonful salt, 3 tea- 
spoonful pepper, and a little minced 
parsley. Slices of beet root and 
onions are a great improvement to 
the salad. 


Ox-Cheek Salad (German recipe). 
The bones having been removed, the 
ox cheek is rubbed thoroughly with 
salt, and put into a deep dish in salt 
for a week. It is then boiled in 
plenty of water with vegetables and 
a sprig parsley for five hours. The 
liquor poured from this makes an ex- 
cellent soup. The meat is cut into 
dice and put into a salad bowl, with 
new potatoes also diced, and the same 
quantity of beet root and celeriac 
planched for five or six minutes in 
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salt water. Mix the vegetables, sea- 
son with salad dressing and a spoon-. 
ful whole capers. 


Salad of Shad Roe and Cucumbers. 

Cover a pair of shad roes, a sliced 
onion, and a bay leaf with boiling wa- 
ter to which has been added lemon 
juice or vinegar, and cook for twen- 
ty minutes. Drain and dry the roes, 
cover them with a tablespoonful lem- 
on juice, 2 tablespoonfuls oil, and a 
dash pepper and salt. When cold, 
cut into small cubes (if they are not 
too tender). Rub a salad bowl with 
a clove garlic. Cut a _ thoroughly 
chilled cucumber in dice. Put a bed 
of lettuce into the bowl. Arrange the 
cucumber and lettuce, and over that 
the roe, well drained from the marin- 
ade. Garnish with a few delicate tips 
of lettuce and whole cucumber 
slices. Serve very cold, 


Red-Apple Salad. 

Select large red apples of uniform 
size, scoop into cups, and put in cold 
water in which there is a little lemon 
juice until time to fill them. Mix the 
chopped apple with celery, grape- 
fruit carpels, and mayonnaise dress- 
ing, and fill the apples. Garnish 
with Maraschino cherries and broken 
walnuts, and lay on leaves of lettuce. 
Serve with wafers spread with cream 
cheese. 


Potato-Salad Balls. 

Add to left-over mashed potatoes 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls vinegar, the 
same of oil, and 2 teaspoonfuls grated 
onion, Make into little balls by us- 
ing butter-ball paddles. These may 
be served with croquettes or patties. 
Or they may be placed on a leaf of 
lettuce as a salad course with a 
spoonful mayonnaise. 


Pepper-and-Chicken Salad. 


1 cupful tender green pepper, 
1 cupful chopped celery, 

2 cupfuls. chicken, 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 

1 cucumber pickle, 

Salt and pepper. 
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Chop the peppers fine, add the cel- 
ery and chicken, mix well; add the 
eggs, cucumber pickle, salt, and pep- 
per to taste. Set away to chill. When 
ready to serve, pour over it a rich 
mayonnaise. Garnish with parsley 
and olives. 


Salad Provencal (French recipe). 


1 cold carrot, 

1 cold turnip, 

1 cupful cold chicken meat, 
12 mushrooms, 

4 cupful asparagus tips, 

4 cupful Brussels sprouts. 


Cut the carrot, turnip, and chicken 
into inch strips. Mix lightly with a 
fork. Arrange in a nest of lettuce 
leaves on a flat dish. Moisten with 
mayonnaise and mask the top with a 
few spoonfuls. Garnish with cluster 
of mushrooms, asparagus tips, and 
Brussels sprouts. 


Chiffonade Salad (French recipe). 
head lettuce, 

cupful cold beets, 

cupful cold carrots, 

cupful cold string beans, 
tablespoonful chives. 
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Make a nest of lettuce and cut the 
vegetables into neat cubes. Chop 
the chives fine, scatter them on top, 
marinate with a French dressing. 


Beet-and-Cabbage Salad 
4 head raw cabbage, 
6 cold beets, 
Pepper and salt. 


Shred the cabbage finely, soak for 
half an hour in iced water, drain 
thoroughly. Mix with the beets cut 
into fine cubes. Sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, and minced onion. Serve 
with French dressing. 


Moscow, Salad (Russian recipe). 


1 cupful cold red beets, 
1 cupful cold potatoes, 
2 onions, 

1 cupful celery, 

1 head chicory, 

1 teaspoonful capers, 
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1 teaspoonful pickled nasturtium 
seeds, 
6 olives. 


Cut the beets and potatoes into 
fine cubes, slice the onions fine, cut 
the celery into inch-length pieces, 
tear the chicory into fine strips, cut 
the olives into thin slices. Toss light- 
ly together, add the capers and nas- 
turtium seeds. Lay in lettuce leaves, 
Serve with French dressing or may- 
onnaise. Garnish with rings of hard- 
boiled eggs and sprinkle over the top 
a tablespoonful yolk of egg put 
through a potato ricer—Herten Sas- 
MORSKY. 


Aspic Salad (Russian recipe). 
1 cupful green peas, 
4 cupful cold carrots, 
1 tablespoonful capers, 
1 cupful aspic jelly. 


Cut the carrots into tiny cubes. 
Ornament the bottom of a mold 
with the peas, carrot, and capers, and 
fix them with aspic jelly. When 
hard, fill the mold with jelly. Let 
it grow solid, then scoop out a small 
hollow with a hot spoon and fill with 
mayonnaise, 


Red-Vegetable Salad (Russian rec- 
ipe). 
2 cupfuls cold beets, 
2 cupfuls cold boiled potatoes, 
2 cupfuls raw red cabbage, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
6 tablespoonfuls oil. 


Chop the beets and potatoes fine. 
Pour over them the red vinegar in 
which the beets have been pickled. 
Add the cabbage shredded very fine. 
Sprinkle with salt and oil. Toss to- 
gether, and stand in the refrigerator 
half an hour before serving. Just 
before serving, add 4 cupful French 
dressing flavored with onion juice. 


Cauliflower-and-Potato Salad. 
2 cupfuls cold potatoes, 
4 cupful cold cauliflower. 


Cut the potato into fine cubes and 
mince the cauliflower coarsely. Toss 
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lightly, and serve with a French 
dressing. Garnish with slices of cu- 
cumber. 


Summer Salad. 


6 tomatoes, 

3 cucumbers, 

1 onion, 

3 green peppers, 
2 apples. 


Slice the tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
apples; chop the onion and peppers 
fine. Blend with a French dressing. 
—May Irwiy. 


Baked-Bean Salad. 


2 cupfuls cold baked beans, 

3 ripe tomatoes, 

3 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 

6 tablespoonfuls oil, 

4 teaspoonful mustard, 

Dash Mcllhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, 
3 teaspoonful onion juice. 


Make a dressing from the vinegar, 
oil, and seasonings. Heap the beans 
on lettuce, garnish with sliced toma- 
toes and over all pour the dressing. 


Tomato Salad (German recipe). 
Peel medium-sized tomatoes, re- 
move a thin slice from the top of 
each, take out the seeds and some of 
the pulp, sprinkle inside with salt, in- 
vert, and let stand thirty minutes. 
Shred 4 head small cabbage. Let 
stand two hours in 1 quart cold wa- 
ter to which 2 tablespoonfuls salt 
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have been added. Cook slowly for 
thirty minutes 4 cupful each cold 
water and vinegar, a bit bay leaf, 4 
teaspoonful peppercorns, } teaspoon- 
ful mustard seed, and 6 cloves. 
Strain, and pour over the cabbage 
drained from salt water. Let stand 
for two hours, again drain, and refill 
the tomatoes. 


Tomato-Pineapple Salad. 

Peel medium-sized tomatoes, re- 
move a thin slice from the top of 
each, take out the seeds and some of 
the pulp. Sprinkle inside with salt, 
invert, and let stand thirty minutes. 
Fill the tomatoes with fresh pineap- 
ple cut in small cubes and English 
walnut meats, using 2 pineapple and 
4 nut meats, mixed with mayonnaise. 
Garnish with mayonnaise halves of 
nut meats and slices cut from the tops 
of tomatoes, Serve on a bed of let- 
tuce leaves. 


Shaddock Salad. 
2 green peppers, 
1 head romaine, 
Pulp 1 large grape fruit, 
3 tomatoes. 


Cook the peppers in boiling water; 
cool, and shred. Shred the romaine; 
remove the pulp from the grape 
fruit; peel the tomatoes and cut in 
quarters lengthwise. Arrange in a 
salad bowl, and pour over French 
dressing. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


PUDDINGS MADE FROM STALE BREAD AND CAKE 


Tue variety of puddings into which 
stale bread enters is endless. It be- 
gins with the old-fashioned, economi- 
cal pandowdy and ends with the 
queen of puddings, rich in jam and 
lovely in merinque. For puddings, 
use only stale bread or crumbs, re- 
jecting crusts. Do not add the oven- 
dried crumbs, or you will have a pud- 
ding as tough as a door mat. Left- 
overs of fruit, fresh berries, peaches, 
plums, gooseberries, apples, prunes, 
apricots, almost anything can enrich 
a bread puduing. A cupful canned 
or stewed fruit or a few spoonfuls 
jam or marmalade give a morsel of 
delicious flavoring. The good cook 
uses common sense and the material 
she has at hand. If the recipe calls 
for red raspberries and she has noth- 
ing but dried apples, she can season 
them with spices, and the dessert will 
be a success. The base of any bread 
pudding light as a souffié and large 
enough for a family of 4 consists of 
1 cupful stale-bread crumbs, 2 cup- 
fuls milk, and 1 egg. This may be 
enriched by almonds, chocolate, nut 
meats, raisins, currants, and peel or 
fruit of any description. 

Stale cake, especially sponge cake 
or lady’s fingers, may be converted 
into delicious puddings. 

Where the pudding is to be steamed 
or baked, cut the cake in fingers or 
break it into crumbs. If the pudding 
is to be soaked with wine, have a cus- 
tard, fruit juice, or cream poured 
over it, after cutting it in slices. Re- 
ject icing; it generally makes a pud- 
ding sweeter than is desirable. A 
good plain pudding is made by put- 
ting slices of stale cake in a steamer 
and, when moist, serving with a 
spoonful strawberry or marmalade 


sauce. It may be covered when cold 
with hot stewed berries and served 
with cream. Stale sponge cake 
serves as a foundation for charlotte 
russe and cabinet pudding, or, if 
steamed, may be covered with straw- 
berries and whipped cream, when it 
makes an excellent imitation of straw- 
berry shortcake. 


Bread-Plum Pudding. 


1 cupful suet, 

cupful raisins, 

cupful currants, 

cupful citron 

orange peel, 

cupful sugar, 

cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 

eggs, 

cupful milk, 

teaspoonful cinnamon, 

4 teaspoonful each allspice, cloves, 
and nutmeg, 

Grated rind 1 lemon. 


Chop the suet fine. Seed the rai- 
sins. Slice the citron and orange 
peel, mix with the currants, sugar, 
and bread crumbs, moisten with eggs 
well beaten, and milk, then add the 
seasonings. Pour into a _ buttered 
mold. Steam four hours, and serve 
with hard sauce. 
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Orange Pudding. 
14 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 
1 cupful cold water, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful orange juice, 
Juice 4 lemon, 
2 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
3 teaspoonful orange extract. 
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STALE BREAD AND CAKE PUDDINGS 


Soak the crumbs in water twenty 
minutes, then add the sugar, orange, 
and lemon juice, the yolks of eggs 
slightly beaten, the butter and salt. 
Beat till thoroughly mixed, pour in a 
buttered dish, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven till the pudding is firm. Al- 
low it to cool slightly and cover with 


a, Saratoga Chip Kettle ; b, Tea Kettle Steamer. 


a meringue made from the whites of 
the eggs, sugar, and orange flavor- 
ing. Brown delicately, and serve hot 
or cold. 


Walnut Pudding. 


Meats from 12 English walnuts, 

lcupful stale brown-bread 
crumbs, 

2 eupfuls milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 

can Vanilla. 


Seald the milk in a double boiler, 
and add to it the crumbs and chopped 
walnut meats. Allow the mixture 
to simmer gently five minutes, then 
take from the fire. When cool, stir 
in the yolks of eggs beaten with the 
sugar. Add vanilla and the whites 
of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Pour 
in a buttered mold, and bake thirty 


minutes. Serve hot with vanilla 
sauce or hard  sauce.—MArGARET 
BalILeyY. 


Lemon-Meringue Pudding. 
2 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 
2 cupfuls cold water, 
1 lemon, 
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% cupful sugar, 

3 eggs, 

4 cupful chopped suet, 

3 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. 


Soak the crumbs in water thirty 
minutes, then add juice and grated 
rind of the lemon. Beat the yolks of 
eggs till thick and lemon-colored, add 
sugar and suet, and mix thoroughly. 
Add the other ingredients. Bake an 
hour. Beat the whites of eggs to a 
dry froth and make a meringue with 
3  tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. 
Heap lightly on top of the pudding, 
dust with powdered sugar, and brown 
delicately. Serve with a liquid sauce. 


Prune-and-Bread Pudding. 


2 cupfuls prunes, 

8 slices buttered bread, 
2 eggs, 

4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
2 cupfuls milk, 
Nutmeg. 


Soak the prunes over night, and in 
the morning remove the stones. Cover 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish 
with a layer of buttered bread cut in 
wide fingers. Cover with prunes and 
a dust of nutmeg and sugar. Put in 
another layer of buttered bread, then 
prunes with sugar and nutmeg. Let 
the crust be bread with the buttered 
side up. Beat the eggs well, add the 
milk, and pour over the pudding. 
Bake an hour, covering the pudding 
with a plate for half an hour, then 
leaving it uncovered to crust. Serve 
with hard sauce or lemon sauce. 


Apple-Custard Pudding. 

2 cupfuls pared and quartered 
apples, 
cupful stale-bread crumbs, 
tablespoonfuls sugar, 
tablespoonful flour, 
tablespoonfui butter, 
ese, 
lemon, 
cupful water. 
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Put the apples with water in a 
granite saucepan and cook till the 
fruit mashes easily. Remove from the 
fire, add sugar, butter, and the grated 
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rind and juice of a lemon. Mix the 
flour with bread crumbs and stir into 
the mixture. Beat the egg till light, 
and add it last. Turn into a buttered 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven 
three quarters of an hour. Serve hot 
with hard sauce. 


Fig Pudding. 
1 cupful chopped figs, 
4 cupful finely chopped suet, 
1 cupful chopped apple, 
4 cupful brown sugar, 
4 cupful stale-bread crumbs, 
2 cupful milk, 
2 eggs, 
2 cupful flour. 


To the suet add the sugar, apple, 
and figs. Pour the milk over the 
bread crumbs, and add the yolks of 
eggs well beaten. Combine the mix- 
tures, add the flour and the whites 
of eggs beaten until stiff. Turn into 
a greased pudding mold and steam 
in a covered steamer four hours. 


Orange-Marmalade Pudding. 


1 cupful stale-bread crumbs, 

1 cupful orange marmalade, 

4 cupful chopped suet, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 cupful flour, 

4 cupful sugar, 

14 cupfuls milk. 


Toss the dry ingredients together. 
Add the suet and marmalade, then 
stir in the milk and egg. Beat five 
minutes. Put into a buttered mold, 
cover tightly, and steam two hours. 


| Scalloped Apples. 


6 large tart apples, 

2 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 
2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 

4 cupful hot water. 


Pare the apples and cut in gener- 
ous slices. Into a buttered baking 
dish put a layer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of sliced apples, and a 
top layer of crumbs. Add the hot 
water to the molasses and pour it 
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over the pudding. Bake twenty min- 
utes. 


Bread Pudding with Raspberry 

Sauce. 

2 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 
2 cupfuls milk, . 
3 eggs, 

Salt. 

Soak the crumbs half an hour in 
milk. Beat the yolks of the eggs till 
thick and lemon-colored and add_ to 
the soaked crumbs with a pinch salt. 
Cut in the whites of eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, and bake, setting in a pan 
of hot water in a moderate oven, 
forty minutes. Put no sugar in this 
pudding; the sauce supplies all the 
necessary sweetness. 


Raspberry Sauce. 


3 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
14 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 cupful red raspberries, 

Juice 1 lemon. 


Cream the sugar and butter to- 
gether. Mash the fruit, and beat in 
with the sugar and butter. Add the 
lemon juice, and beat till very light 
and frothy. 


Apple Dowdy. 
4 loaf stale brown bread, 
8 large tart apples, 
4 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
4 cupful dark-brown sugar, 
4 cupful cold water, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter. 


Cut the bread in thin slices and 
pare off the crusts. Butter each 
slice. Lay them into a buttered bak- 
ing dish till it is neatly lined. Inside 
put the apples, pared and sliced, sug- 
ar, cinnamon, dust of salt, and pour 
water over all. Cover the top with 
bread, buttered side up. Bake slowly 
an hour. Serve hot with liquid or 
hard sauce. 


Chocolate Soufflé. 
1 cupful stale-bread crumbs, 
2 cupfuls scalded milk, 
1 square Runkel’s Chocolate, 
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4 cupful sugar, 

1 egg, 

Dash salt, 

3 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Pour the milk over the crumbs and 
allow them to swell half an_ hour. 
Melt the chocolate in a bowl in the 
mouth of a boiling kettle, add to the 
sugar, and scrape it into the soaked 
bread, beating well. Add the salt, 
vanilla, and egg _ slightly beaten. 
Turn into a buttered dish and bake 
three quarters of an hour. Serve hot. 


Jam Pudding. 


Stale bread, 

2 cupfuls milk, 
4 cupful sugar, 
Salt, 

1 egg. 


Cut stale bread in slices, remove 
crusts, spread with butter or cream, 
and quince or plum jelly; put to- 
gether like sandwiches. Place in a 
baking dish in layers. Pour over a 
custard of milk, egg, sugar, and a 
little salt. Bake, covered, half an 
hour; then uncover, and brown. Serve 
warm or cold, with cream. 


Caramel Pudding. 
2 cupfuls bread crumbs, 
14 cupfuls milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 tablespoonful caramel. 


Mix together, and add whites of 
eggs beaten with tablespoonful sugar 
just before pouring into mold. Steam 
three hours in a _ buttered mold. 
Serve with apple jelly and caramel 
sauce. 


Apricot Pudding. 

1 cupful stale-bread crumbs, 

1 cupful fresh or preserved apri- 
cots cut in dice, 

4 cupful sugar, 

3 cupful butter, 

4 cupful water, 

i cupful apricot sirup. 
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Butter a baking dish; cover the 
bottom with layer of crumbs, over it 
place the fruit; cover with crumbs, 
dot with bits of butter, then apri- 
cots, and so on, until the dish is full. 
The upper layer should be of crumbs, 
covered thickly with bits of butter. 
Pour over a portion of the liquid, or 
add it in mixing the pudding; place 
in a pan of water, and bake half an 
hour; take from the water, and finish 
baking fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Serve with cream or apricot sauce. 


Brown-Bread Pudding. 


1 cupful brown-bread crumbs, 
2 cupfuls milk, 

3 eggs, 

2 tablespoonfuls maple sugar. 


Soak the crumbs in 4 cupful milk 
fifteen minutes; make a custard of 
the remainder of the milk, eggs, and 
sugar; pour it hot over the crumbs; 
beat the whites of 2 eggs, with 1 ta- 
blespoonful sugar and 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls thick cream; stir lightly 
into the custard. Bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven; eat with cream. 


Cocoanut Pudding. 
2 cupfuls scalded milk, 
3 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, 
4 cupful grated cocoanut, 
2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. 


Cut stale bread in slices, spread 
with butter and honey, and cover with 
grated cocoanut. Line a baking dish 
with the sandwiches. Pour over a 
custard made with milk, eggs, corn- 
starch, sugar, grated cocoanut, and 
a little salt. Bake in a moderate 
oven half or three quarters of an 
hour. Cover with a meringue of the 
whites of 3 eggs and powdered sugar. 
Brown delicately. Serve with cream. 


Chocolate Whips. 
3 eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
1 tablespoonful Runkel’s Choco« 
late grated, 
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1 tablespoonful sugar, 
1 tablespoonful hot water, 
2 cupfuls milk. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs and sug- 
ar till light. Dissolve sugar and 
chocolate in hot water; when dis- 
solved, add slowly milk heated to 
boiling; pour this mixture over the 
beaten eggs and sugar, and cook in 
a double boiler, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. When cool, flavor 
with MclIlhenny’s Vanilla and place 
on ice. When ready to serve, half fill 
small punch glasses with the custard 
and whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored, over it. 


Sponge Cake 4a la Chantilly. 


stale sponge cake, 

cupfuls fresh or canned fruit, 
cupful cream, 

tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 
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From the top of a stale sponge 
cake cut a thin slice. Remove the in- 
side, leaving a wall one and a half. 
inches thick. Into this put any’ fresh 
fruit sprinkled with sugar, or canned 
fruit from which the bulk of the juice 
has been drained. Beat the cream 
till thick. Add the sugar and vanil- 
la, and pour over the cake just be- 
fore serving. Save the inside of the 
loaf; it may be utilized in various 
ways. 


Cocoanut Sponge Pudding. 


2 cupfuls scalded milk, 

14 cupfuls sponge-cake crumbs, 
1 cupful grated cocoanut, 

1 cupful, sugar, 

Grating nutmeg, 

1 tablespoonful rose water, 

3 eggs. 


Pour the hot milk over the sponge- 
cake crumbs, sugar, beaten yolks of 
eggs, cocoanut. Allow it to stand half 
an hour. Add the nutmeg, rose wa- 
ter, and whites of eggs beaten to a 
dry froth. Bake three quarters of an 
hour in a buttered mold. Serve with 
wine sauce.—Marcaret Bat.ey. 
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Marmalade Sponge Cake. 


1 stale sponge cake, 

4 dry lady’s fingers, 

1 cupful powdered sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

% cupful orange marmalade. 


Cut a stale sponge cake in two, in 
layer style, and set it in a steamer ten 
minutes. Make a hard sauce by 
creaming the butter gradually, add- 
ing the sugar, and beating it tilh 
smooth and white. Add the marma- 
lade at the last. Dry the lady’s fin- — 
gers in a moderate oven till light 
brown, then roll into crumbs with a 
rolling-pin. Spread the hard sauce 
on a layer of the cake, cover with the 
other half of the cake, spread with tne 
remainder of the sauce, and scatter 
thickly with sifted lady’s finger 
crumbs. Serve immediately. Almost 
any kind of jam can be used instead 
of orange marmalade. If it is a very 
rich, sweet preserve, use + cupful less 
sugar. The sauce is also excellent if 
made with 4+ cupful orange juice 
beaten into the hard sauce, 1 table- 
spoonful lemon juice, and 4 teaspoon- 
ful orange extract. 


Cream in a Crust. 


Make a sponge cake, and bake in 
a solid loaf, either round or oblong. 
When cool, take out the center, leav- 
ing the crust an inch thick on the 
sides and bottom. Make an icing of 2 
ounces chocolate, a cupful sugar, 4 
cupful water, and MclIlhenny’s Va- 
nilla to flavor. Melt the chocolate 
and add to it slowly the sugar and 
water boiled to a sirup which will 
spin a thread. Flavor, and brush 
with it at once the entire cake, inside 
and out, until it is well coated. Just 
before serving, fill with rich, sweet 
cream (about a cupful), whipped, 
sweetened, and flavored. 


Pineapple Pudding. 
Slices of stale cake, 
1 pineapple, 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful cold water, 
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Line a buttered pudding dish with 
slices of stale cake. Pare and slice 
the pineapple thinly. Cover each 
layer of cake with the fruit, sprink- 
ling it with sugar; cover with cake, 
then pineapple. Make the top layer 
cake, and over all pour the water. 
Cover, and bake slowly two hours. 
Eat hot with hard sauce. 


Cabinet Pudding. 


3 cupfuls cake, 

1 cupful milk, 

2 eggs, 

Salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

$ cupful raisins, nut meats, and 
citron. 


Butter a quart melon mold and 
scatter over it a few currants, raisins, 
nut meats, or tiny bits of citron. Fill 
the mold almost to the top with bro- 
ken bits of cake, and sprinkle a little 
fruit through it if the pieces are of 
plain cake. Beat 2 eggs, stir in 2 ta- 
dlespoonfuls sugar, a dash salt, and 
the milk. Pour this custard over the 
cake in the mold, turning in a little 
at a time to allow the cake to absorb 
the liquid, until all the custard is used. 
Put on cover and place the mold in 
a kettle of boiling water, not allowing 
the water to come quite to the top of 
the mold. Place a lid on the kettle 
and let it boil an hour. Serve the 
pudding hot, with wine or fruit sauce. 


Crumb Pudding. 
3 eggs, 
4 cupful sugar, 
4 cupful soft bread crumbs, 
4 cupful farina, 
4 cupful broken nut meats, 
4 cupful butter, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls milk, 
1 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 

can Vanilla. 


Beat the yolks of eggs until light 
and lemon-colored. Gradually add 
sugar, bread crumbs, and farina. Mix 
perfectly, fold in the whites of eggs 
beaten stiff, and nut meats. Pour 
into 2 layer-cake pans which have 
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been buttered and floured. Bake half 
an hour in a slow oven. When slight- 
ly cooled, put the layers together 
with a creamy sauce made as follows: 
Cream 4 cupful butter, add gradually 
3 cupful powdered sugar and 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls milk, add drop by drop. 
Flavor with 1 teaspoonful McIlhenny’s 
Vanilla. Serve hot.—Karuerine A. 
FRENCH. 


Peach Crumb Pudding. 
1 pint stale-b~-ad crumbs, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
2 eggs, ; 
4 cupful sugar. 


On a pint of stale-bread crumbs 


pour boiling water and stir in melted 
butter. After standing till thor- 
oughly soaked, add eggs and sugar. 
On the bottom of a buttered dish put 
a thin layer of this batter, over it a 
layer of sliced peaches, and so on, 
dredging each layer of peaches with 
sugar, till the dish is full, having 
batter at the top. About an hour 
in a moderate oven will be required 
for the baking. Serve with sweet- 
ened cream. 


Suet Cherry Roly-Poly. 
5 ounces suet, 
4 pound flour, 
4 teaspoonful salt. 


Remove the fiber and skin from 
suet, chop fine, add fiour and salt, 
mix well. Add sufficient cold water 
to make it stick, and roll out on a 
well-floured board. Cover with pitted 
cherries, dust with sugar, and roll 
quickly; tie in a well-floured cloth, 
leaving room for it to swell. Place 
in a kettle of boiling water and keep 
it boiling steadily two hours, or it 
may be steamed two hours and a half. 
Serve hot with any sweet sauce, or 
sweetened cream. 


Marmalade Pudding. 
4 pound bread crumbs, 
4 pound brown sugar, 
4 pound suet, 
4 eggs, 
1 small jar orange marmalade. 
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Mix together, put in a mold with 
tight-fitting cover, and boil three 
hours. 


Huckleberry Pudding. 


Line pudding dish with buttered 
slices of bread. Fill with huckle- 
berries, sprinkle over sugar and the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon. 
Place on top of buttered bread. Set 
in a pan of water in a hot oven; cover 
the pudding with a plate, and bake 
one and a half hours. When the pud- 
ding is done, cover with a meringue 
made of the whites of 2 eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth and 2 tablespoonfuls 
powdered sugar. Return to the oven 
to brown lightly, and serve hot. 


Plain Plum Pudding. 


4 cupfuls flour, 
1 pound currants, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 pound raisins, 
4 pound candied 
chopped fine, 

1 pound suet chopped fine, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

Nutmeg and cinnamon. 


Sift the flour, baking powder, 
spices, and salt; add other ingre- 
dients. When well mixed, add suffi- 
cient cold water or milk to make a 
batter just thick enough to spoon into 
the mold. Leave room for it to rise. 
Cover closely, and boil six hours. 


lemon peel 


Fluff Pudding. 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 

2 cupfuls cream, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

3 eggs, 

% cupful sugar. 


Soak the gelatin in cold water half 
an hour. Seald the milk, and dissolve 
the gelatin in it. Beat the yolks and 
sugar together, stir into the boiling 
milk, and cook two minutes. Take 
from the fire, add the vanilla, and 
turn into a bowl to cool. Stand the 
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bowl in a pan of cracked ice, and stir 
constantly until it thickens; then add 
the whipped cream; turn into a mold 
and set away to harden. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Snow Pudding. 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 

1 cupful sugar, 

2 eggs, 

Juice 2 lemons, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

1 cupful boiling water. 


Let the gelatin soak half an hour 
in cold water, pour over it boiling 
water, add sugar, and stir till dis- 
solved; add the lemon juice, and 
strain; set in ice water. When 
cold, whip with an egg beater until 
white as snow; beat the whites of 
eggs to a stiff froth, and stir them in. 
Dip a mold in cold water, pour the 
pudding into it, and set in a cold 
place till it hardens. 


Sauce for Pudding. 


Scald the milk; beat the yolks of 
eggs and a 4 cupful sugar together, 
stir into the boiling milk. Cook two 
minutes, add vanilla, and pour out to 
cool. Dish the pudding with the 
sauce poured about it. 


Bananas and Tapioca. 


4 cupful minute tapioca, 
1 pint boiling water, 

% cupful sugar, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 
Juice 2 lemons, 

Whites 2 eggs, 

5 bananas, 

Whipped cream. 


Mix the sugar and tapioca, stir into 
the boiling water and salt; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until the tapioca is 
transparent, then add the lemon juice 
and fold in the whites of eggs. When 
the eggs are evenly distributed 
throughout the mixture, fold in the 
pulp of the bananas cut in thin slices. 
Serve with cream, whipped or plain. 
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Orange Tapioca Fluff. 
4 cupful minute tapioca, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 pint water, 
3 oranges, 


2 eggs. 


Boil tapioca, sugar, and water in 
a double boiler till clear, stirring of- 
ten. Add the orange juice about three 
minutes before removing from the 
stove. When cool and beginning to 
“jell,” stir into it the well-beaten 
whites of eggs. Serve with a soft 
custard. 


Raspberry Jelly. 


3 tablespoonfuls minute tapioca, 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 

2 cupfuls hot water, 

Juice 1 lemon, 

1 cupful raspberry juice. 


Cook tapioca until clear with sugar 
in boiling water, add the lemon juice 
and raspberry juice. When _ begin- 
ning to “ jell,’ beat smooth with a 
spoon. 


Danish Pudding. 
3 cupfuls hot water, 
4 cupful minute tapioca, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 tumbler currant jelly. 


Cook the tapioca and water fifteen 
minutes. Add sugar, salt, and cur- 
rant jelly. Stir until jelly is dis- 
solved. Pour into glass dish and 
keep on ice. Serve very cold with 
sugar and cream. In summer I pint 
ripe strawberries used in place of 
jelly makes a pleasing change. 


Grape Blancmange. 
1 cupful grape juice, 
3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
Whites 3 eggs, 
4 cupful sugar, 
Yolks 3 eggs, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 
1 pint milk, 
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Put the grape juice and 1 cupful 
water in a double boiler; when boil- 
ing, stir in the cornstarch previously 
dissolved in cold water; cook five 
minutes, stirring till smooth and 
thick; remove from fire, fold in the 
stiffy beaten whites and sugar. Make 
a custard of the yolks of eggs, sugar 
to sweeten, a teaspoonful vanilla and 
milk, and serve with the grape blanc- 
mange. Turn it from the mold into 
a glass dish, and pour the custard 
around it. 


Winter Fruit Pudding. 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 
6 oranges, 

1 can pineapple, 

3 bananas, 

Sugar to taste. 


Slice the bananas, cut the pine- 
apple in small pieces, and spoon the 
pulp from the oranges. Drain off 
the juice; in part of this soak the 
gelatin five minutes, stand in hot 
water until dissolved, add to the rest 
of the juice, and pour over the fruit 
arranged in a salad bowl. Set on ice 
until jellied, then sprinkle with grated 
cocoanut. 


Coffee Jelly. 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 
4 cupful cold water, 

3 cupfuls coffee, 

? cupful sugar, 


Soak the gelatin in cold water five 
minutes and dissolve in the hot cof- 
fee; add the sugar, stir until dis- 
solved, and turn into a mold. Serve 
with whipped cream. : 


Cocoanut Cream Tapioca. 


1 quart hot milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls minute tapioca, 
3 tablespoonfuls cocoanut, 

1 cupful sugar, 

2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
Yolks 3 eggs. 


Boil fifteen minutes in a double 
boiler, stirring frequently, the milk, 
tapioca, cocoanut, and sugar. Add 
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the beaten yolks of eggs and remove 
at once from the stove. Cover with 
whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
- with powdered sugar, and brown in a 
quick oven. 


Indian Tapioca Pudding. 
2 tablespoonfuls minute tapioca, 
1 quart milk, 
3 tablespoonfuls cornmeal, 
4 cupful molasses, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 tablespoonful cinnamon, 
Nutmeg to taste, 


1 egg, 
1 cupful cold milk. 


Cook tapioca in milk ten minutes. 
While boiling, stir in cornmeal wet 
with a little milk, molasses, butter, 
salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, and egg. 
Pour in a dish, add cold milk, and 
bake two hours. 


Coffee Tapioca. 


3 cupfuls coffee infusion, 

4 cupful minute tapioca, 

4 cupful sugar, 

Salt, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Cook tapioca in coffee fifteen min- 
utes with sugar and salt. Flavor 
with vanilla, and serve cold with 
cream and sugar. 


Apple Tapioca. 


6 tart apples, 

1 cupful sugar, 

Salt, 

4 cupful minute tapioca, 
1 quart water. 


Pare and quarter apples. Place in 
dish and pour over sugar and salt. 
Cook tapioca in double boiler in a 
quart water with pinch salt fifteen 
minutes. Pour this over the apples. 
Cover the dish, and bake half an 
hour. Serve with cream and sugar. 


Rothe Griitze (German recipe). 


% cupful minute tapioca, 
1 cupful sugar, 
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3 teaspoonful salt, 
14 cupfuis hot water, 
2 cupfuis rhubarb. 


Put tapioca in double boiler with 
sugar, salt, and hot water. Add rhu- 
barb that has been washed and cut in 
small pieces, without peeling. Cook 
till the rhubarb is tender. Mash with 
a fork, and pour, while hot, into a 
cold, wet earthen or granite mold. 
Keep in a cold place a few hours, 
turn out, and serve with cream. 
This may be molded in individual 
cups. 


Hot Chocolate Pudding. 


2 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 

2 cupfuls milk scalded, 

14 ounces chocolate, 

4 cupful sugar, 

1 egg, 

Dash salt, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Pour the hot milk, in which the 
chocolate has been melted, over the 
bread crumbs, add to it sugar and 
salt. Beat the yolk of egg till thick 
and lemon-colored, stir it in, add the 
vanilla, last of all the white of egg 
beaten to a stiff froth. Pour the 
mixture into buttered custard cups, 
set in a pan of boiling water, then in 
a moderate oven bake about half an 
hour. Serve hot with hard sauce. 


Chocolate Tapioca. 


4 cupful minute tapioca, 

4 cupful sugar, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

3 cupfuls milk, 

1 ounce chocolate, 

3 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Soak the tapioca over night, scald 
the milk in a double boiler, add the 
tapioca, sugar, and melted chocolate. 
Cook half an hour, stirring frequent- 
ly. When taken from the fire, add 
the vanilla, and pour into a mold. 
Serve the pudding ice cold, with 
whipped cream or chilled custard, 
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Baked Chocolate Custard. 


2 cupfuls milk, 

1 ounce chocolate, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

4 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 


Melt the chocolate in a double boil- 
er. Pour the milk in and let it come 
to the scalding point. Pour over the 
slightly beaten eggs and the sugar 
and salt, strain into a buttered mold 
or custard cups; set them in a pan 
of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven until a knife can be put into 
the middle of the custard and come 
out clean. Serve ice cold. 


Chocolate Spanish Cream. 


1 tablespoonful granulated gela- 
tin, 

3 cupfuls milk, 

Whites 3 eggs, 

Yolks 3 eggs, 

4 cupful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

14 squares chocolate. 


Melt the chocolate in a double 
boiler, add the sugar, and pour over 
it the scalded milk; beat till perfectly 
blended, then pour over the beaten 
egg yolks and back into the boiler, 
cooking till it thickens like a cus- 
tard. Remove from the stove, add 
the salt, vanilla, and whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Turn into in- 
dividual molds which have _ been 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Serve 
with a garnish of whipped cream. 


Chocolate Charlotte. 


1 tablespoonful granulated gela- 
tin, 

4 cupful cold water, 

4 cupful scalded cream, 

14 squares chocolate, 

3 tablespoonfuls hot water, 

% cupful sugar, 

Whip 3 cupfuls cream, 
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1 teaspoonful Mcilhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 
6 lady’s fingers. 


Melt the chocolate in a double 
boiler, add half the sugar, dilute with 
boiling water, and put in the soaked 
gelatin. Stir till dissolved, add the 
scalded cream, and pour into a bowl; 
set in a pan of ice water and stir till 
it begins to thicken. Fold in the 
whip from the cream. Separate the 
lady’s fingers and place them around 
the inside of a mold, crust side out. 
Turn in the chocolate mixture, and 
set it on ice. When very cold, turn 
out on a platter and garnish with 
whipped cream. 


Chocolate Blancmange. 


2 cupfuls scalded milk, 

5 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 

4 cupful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

4 cupful cold milk, 

14 squares chocolate, 

3 tablespoonfuls hot water, 

Whites 3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


Mix the cornstarch, sugar, and salt 
in the cold milk, pour it into the 
scalded milk in a double boiler. Cook 
ten minutes, stirring constantly till it 
thickens, add the chocolate melted in 
the hot water, beat until smooth, add 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff 
and vanilla, pour into a mold, and 
chill. Serve with whipped cream. 


Chocolate Pudding. 

6 eggs, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, : 

3+ pound Runkel’s sweet chocolate 
grated, 

1 cupful almonds chopped fine 
without blanching, 

1 cupful sifted bread crumbs, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder. 


Beat until light and thick the yolks 
of eggs, sugar, vanilla, chocolate, al- 
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monds, bread crumbs, whites of eggs, 
and baking powder. Butter a pud- 
ding form, turn into it the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven. thirty 
to forty minutes. Serve with mer- 
ingue sauce. To make meringue 
sauce, boil together 4 cupful sugar 
and 4 cupful water until the mixture 
forms a soft ball when dropped in 
cold water, then turn it slowly over 
the whites of 2 eggs. Beat well, and 


a, Covered Baking Dish ; b, Small Covered Cas- 
serole ; c, Shallow Baking Dish ; d,Clay Cas- 
serole; e, Individual Ramcquin. 


flavor with vanilla. Turn out the 
pudding, and pile the sauce around 
its base, completely encircling it, and 
decorate, if desired, with chocolate 
candies. 


Charlotte Russe. 


1 quart thin cream, 

$ cupful powdered sugar, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 

12 lady’s fingers, 

2 tablespoonfuls gelatin. 


Soak the gelatin in cold water half 
an hour. Beat the cream, and drain 
off the whip on a sieve. Line a mold 
with lady’s fingers. Pour the cream 
in a basin and set it in a pan of ice 
water. Add to the soaked gelatin 
enough boiling water to dissolve it. 
Add the sugar carefully to the cream, 
then the vanilla, and last strain in the 
gelatin. Commence to stir imme- 
diately; stir from the sides and bot- 
tom of the basin until it begins to 
thicken, then pour into molds, and 
3et on ice to harden. 
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Poor Man’s Pudding. 
2 cupfuls milk, 
4 tablespoonfuls rice, 
4 cupful brown sugar, 
Dash salt, 
4 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


Wash the rice, add milk, sugar, 
butter, and seasoning. * Bake several 
hours, stirring frequently till it is 
moist and brown. 


Cottage Pudding. 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 egg, 
23 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonfuls 
powder. 


Calumet baking 


Cream the butter, add sugar grad- 
ually, and the egg well beaten; mix 
and sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt; add alternately with milk to 
first mixture; turn into gem pans, 
bake thirty minutes. Serve with va- 
nilla sauce. 


Steamed Apple Pudding. 
2 cupfuls flour, 
4 teaspoonfuls 

powder, 

teaspoonful salt, 

tablespoonfuls butter, 

cupful milk, 

apples cut in eighths. 


Calumet baking 
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Mix and sift the ingredients; rub 
in the butter, add milk gradually, 
toss on a floured board, pat and roll 
out, place apples on middle of dough, 
and sprinkle with sugar mixed with a 
dash of nutmeg and salt. Wrap the 
dough around the apples and lift 
into buttered molds. Cover and 
steam an hour and a half, and serve 
with vanilla sauce. 


Snowballs. 

4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful milk, 

2+ cupfuls flour, 

33 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 

powder. 
Whites 3 eggs. 
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Cream the butter, add sugar grad- 
ually, then the milk and flour mixed 
and sifted with baking powder; hast 
the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Steam thirty-five minutes in 
buttered cups; serve with strawberry 
hard sauce. 


English Plum Pudding. 
14 cupfuls flour, 
14 cupfuls stale-bread crumbs, 
} pound raisins, 
$ pound currants, 
# pound suet, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
1 cupful molasses, 
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3 ounces candied orange peel, 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg, 

1 teaspoonful mace, 

6 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix all the dry ingredients, add 
the eggs well beaten, and stir ten 
minutes. Turn into a floured pud- 
ding cloth or mold. If the cloth is 
used, tie securely, leaving some space 
to allow the pudding to swell, and 
plunge into a kettle of boiling water. 
Cook five hours. Keep the pudding 
immersed in water during the entire 
cooking. Serve with hard sauce. 


CHAPTER XXX 


PUDDING SAUCES 


(Hot Sauces) 


Chocolate Sauce. 


1 cupful water, 

4 cupful sugar, 

1 stick cinnamon, 

1 square Runkel’s Chocolate, 

4 cupful milk, 

14 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 

Dash salt, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Cook together the water, sugar, and 
cinnamon, strain, add the chocolate 
which has been dissolved in hot milk, 
thicken with cornstarch, wet in a lit- 
tle water. Add the salt and beat till 
creamy. After taking off the fire, 
add the vanilla and serve hot. This 
is a very nice sauce to use with a hot 
plain pudding of any kind or with 
vanilla ice cream frozen hard. 


Foamy Sauce. 


4 cupful powdered sugar, 

3 whites eggs, 

1 teaspoonful McIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 

1 cupful boiling water. 


Beat the whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth, add the powdered sugar, flay- 
oring, and water, stir carefully, and 
serve very hot. 


Orange Sauce. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

Yolks 4 eggs, 

3 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, 
4 cupful thick cream, 

4 cupful orange juice, 

Grated rind 1 orange. 
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Cream the butter and whip the sug- 
ar into it, put in a double boiler, add 
the yolks of eggs well beaten with the 
cream, stir constantly till it is like a 
thick custard, then take from the fire, 
and blend in orange juice and rind. 


Fruit Sauce. 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful boiling water, 
1 tablespoonful arrowroot, 
% can any preserved fruit. 


Boil sugar and water together, add 
the fruit, which may be anything 
you happen to have—strawberries, 
peaches, apricots, raspberries (red), 
or quinces will make a nice sauce. 
Cook in the sirup a few minutes, then 
press the pulp through a potato ricer, 
put back on the fire in a saucepan; 
when boiling, thicken with the arrow- 
root dissolved in cold water, beat till 
thick and creamy. This sauce may 
be served hot with any hot pudding, 
or when thoroughly chilled it is nice 
with cold rice or vanilla ice cream. 


Hard Sauce. 
4 cupful butter, 


1 cupful powdered sugar, 
Little nutmeg. 


Beat butter well, stir in slowly sug- 
ar, and beat to a cream. Pile on a 


plate, and grate over a little nutmeg. 
Keep cool. 


Strawberry Sauce. 


1 tablespoonful butter, 

14 cupfuls powdered sugar, 
White 1 egg, 

I pint mashed strawberries, 
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Beat butter to a cream. Add grad- 
ually sugar and the whites of eggs. 
Beat till very light, and just before 
serving add strawberries. 


Soft Custard. 


2 cupfuls scalded milk, 
Yolks 4 eggs, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt. 


Cook over hot fire till it will mask 
the spoon, strain, cool, and flavor. 
Some puddings are improved by havy- 
ing the sugar browned as for cara- 
mel sauce. 


Maple Sauce. 
4 pound maple sugar, 
3 cupful water, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
34 cupful thick cream, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Boil water and sugar till it will 
spin. Whisk boiling hot into the 
beaten whites of eggs, add cream and 
lemon juice. 


Créme d’Amande Sauce (French rec- 
ipe). 
2 cupfuls sweet cream, 
2 ounces sweet almond, 
2 drops extract bitter almond, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 teaspoonful rose water. 


Chop almonds which have been 
blanched and browned in the oven, 
pound them very fine. Add sugar, 
almonds, and rose water to the cream. 
Beat until the sauce is very light. 


Aigre Diouz (French recipe). 
2 cupfuls sour cream, 
Juice and grated rind 1 lemon, 
Sugar to taste. 


Beat hard and long until the sauce 
is very light. 


Currant-Jelly Sauce. 
4 cupful currant jelly, 
Whites 3 eggs, 
34 cupful powdered sugar, 
4 cupful thick cream. 
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Beat the whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth, add sugar by degrees, and beat 
well. Soften the jelly by heating in 
a bowl set in hot water. When soft 
enough to drop from a spoon, beat it 
into the eggs and sugar. Add the 
cream. Stir in 2 tablespoonfuls jelly 
cut in dice, and serve. 


Lemon Sauce. 
1 cupful sugar, 
4 cupful water, 
Rind and juice 2 lemons, 
Yolks 3 eggs. 


Boil the water, sugar, juice, and 
rind of lemons all together ten min- 
utes. Beat the yolks of eggs. Strain 
the sirup, stir the eggs into it, set the 
saucepan in boiling water, and beat 
rapidly until thick and smooth; re- 
move from the water, and beat five 
minutes. 


Orange Sauce. 


1 cupful sugar, 

1 cupful water, 

3 teaspoonful cornstarch, 
# cupful orange juice, 
Juice 1 lemon, 

1 cupful orange pulp. 


Make a sirup of sugar and water, 
and thicken with cornstarch. Take 
from the fire, cool, add orange juice, 
juice of lemon, and orange pulp. 
Serve ice cold. 


Vanilla Sauce. 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful water, 
1 apple, 
Pinch cinnamon, 
4 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 
4 teaspoonful arrowroot, 
1 cupful whipped cream. 


Mix the sugar and water, and put 
over the fire. Peel and core the ap- 
ple, slice, cut into dice, and put at 
once in the hot sirup. Simmer gen- 
tly until soft. Take out, thicken the 
sirup with arrowroot, cook five min- 
utes, strain, add whipped cream. 
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(Cold Sauces) 


Egg Sauce. 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Separate the eggs and beat the 
yolks till thick and lemon-colored, 
adding the sugar gradually. Whip 
the eggs to a stiff froth, blend with 
the yolks, flavor with the vanilla, and 
serve ice cold. 


Whipped-Cream Sauce. 


1 cupful double cream, 

4 cupful powdered sugar, 

White 1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Beat the cream till perfectly stiff, 
adding the sugar gradually. Blend 
in the white of egg beaten to a froth, 
flavor with the vanilla, and serve cold. 


Jelly Sauce. 


Yolks 3 eggs, 

4 cupful powdered sugar, 

2 cupfuls hot milk, 

1 tablespoonful gelatin, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


Beat the yolks of eggs till very 
thick, adding the sugar gradually, 
pour over it the milk, cook to a 
creamy custard, then add the gela- 
tin dissolved in a little cold water, 
and flavor with vanilla. 
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Pistachio Sauce. 

cupful sugar, 

tablespoonful cornstarch, 
cupfuls boiling water, 
teaspoonful pistachio, 

cupful chopped pistachio nuts. 
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Boil the sugar and water together 
five minutes, thicken with cornstarch 
dissolved in cold water, flavor with 
pistachio, and stir in the nuts, and 
chill. If desired, this sauce may be 
served hot with a hot pudding. 


Creamy Sauce. 


1 teaspoonful butter, 

2 cupfuls powdered sugar, 

1 egg, 

4 cupful thick cream, 

1 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Rub to a cream butter, sugar, and 
egg, add cream and vanilla. If it 
should separate, set it over hot water 
and stir until smooth again. Keep on 
ice till wanted. 


Plain Hot Sauce. 


2 cupfuls water, 

1 cupful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
1 teaspoonful butter, 

1 lemon. 


Boil sugar, and water, stir in corn- 
starch, wet with water, butter, 1 
lump of sugar well rubbed on lemon 
rind, or any flavoring preferred. 
Care must be taken to cook corn- 
starch well or it will taste raw. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FROZEN 


To the country housewife who has 
access to plenty of ice, milk, cream, 
and fruit, raw or preserved, frozen 
desserts are not a luxury; besides, 
they require no more time to make 
than a pie. In hot weather at least 
they are very much to be preferred 
to pastry desserts, both hygienically 
and from a palatable standpoint. 
Cream is by no means a necessity in 
the making of frozen dishes—fruit 
can be frozen, delicious sherbets may 
be made from milk or fruit-flavored 
water, and are as inexpensive as they 
are good. In a home where there are 
children, the little ones will gladly 
come to aid during the freezing proc- 
ess when ice cream is in prospect, as 
every mother knows. 

First, there is the necessity of a 
good freezer. Never economize by 
purchasing a cheap one; the best is 
the truest economy in the end. Also 
provide a strong burlap bag and a 
mallet for smashing ice, as well as a 
dipper to measure salt and ice, for 
half the rapidity of the freezing 
process depends on the proper pro- 
portions being used. In _ winter, 
snow can be utilized instead of ice; if 
the salt does not act rapidly upon it, 
add a cupful cold water. Before 
pouring the stuff to be frozen into 
the can, adjust every part and give 
the crank a few twirls to insure the 
freezer being in first-class order. 
Then fill the can, adjust it again, 
and put in the crushed ice and salt 
in proper quantities. If there is 
only a small quantity to be frozen, 
the salt and ice need come no higher 
than the mixture inside. Never fill 
the can to the top; it will make a 
cream coarse-grained or it will spill 
out. At first, turn the crank stead- 
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ily but rather slowly. When frozen 
to a mush, turn more rapidly, add- 
ing more salt and ice if necessary. 
Never draw off the brine till the 
freezing process is accomplished, then 
remove the top and dasher, and pack 
solidly with a spoon, put a cork 
dipped in lard into the hole at the 
top so there will not be the slightest 
danger of brine working in, and re- 
pack the freezer with 4 measures ice 
to one salt. Cover with newspapers 
or a piece of carpet and leave it, if 
possible, for two hours to mellow and 
ripen. If nuts, fruit, or liquors are to 
be added to frozen stuff, do not put 
them in till the mixture is a mush. 
When serving time comes, remove the 
can, wipe it off carefully before open- 
ing to make sure not a drop of brine 
can get inside, take off the lid, run a 
palette knife around the edge of the 
cream, invert the can on a platter, 
and the contents will slip out. If it 
should prove refractory, wring a 
cloth from hot water, wrap it about 
the can, and there will be no further 
trouble. 

Keep your freezer in perfect or- 
der. After using, wash it thoroughly 
and set the pieces in a moderate 
oven or over the stove to get per- 
fectly dry. Occasionally a drop of 
oil is needed to make it work well. 
There is a small hole in the cap cov- 
ering the gear; look into this end and 
turn the crank till you discover an- 
other hole in the top gear of the 
frame. Let a few drops of machine 
oil drop into it. 

Frozen dishes may be classified 
thus: 

Water Ice.—Sweetened fruit juice, 
diluted with water, requires 3 levei 
measures ice to 1 salt. 
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Sherbet.—A water ice, to which has 
been added a small quantity of dis- 
solved gelatin or beaten whites of 
eggs. 

Frappé.—Water ice frozen to the 
‘consistency of mush. Frappé re- 
quires equal quantities of ice and salt 
to give it a granular consistency. 

Punch.—A water ice, to which has 
been added spirits or spices for 
stronger flavoring. 

Frozen Fruits—Fruit pulp froze 
where one or several kinds of fruits 
have been used. 

Philadelphia Ice Creara.—A_ cus- 
tard foundation thin cream, and fla- 
voring. 

Mousse (Parfait or Fruit Pud- 
ding).—Heavy cream, whipped stiff, 
sweetened, flavored, poured in a mold, 
packed in ice and salt (2 parts ice to 
1 salt), and allowed to stand three 
or four hours. Mousse is also made 
from the whip off thin cream folded 
into a mixture containing a small 
quantity of gelatin. 


WATER ICES 


Cider Ice. 


1 quart cider, 

1 cupful orange juice, 
4 cupful lemon juice, 
14 cupfuls sugar. 


Dissolve the sugar in the cider, add 
the fruit juice, mix the ingredients, 
and freeze. 


Orange Ice. 


4 cupfuls water, 

2 cupfuls orange juice, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

3 cupful lemon juice, 
Grated rind 2 oranges. 


Boil sugar and water twenty min- 
utes. Add fruit juices and grated 
rind; cool, strain, and freeze. 


Apple Water Ice. 


6 large tart apples, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupfuls water, 

2 lemons. 
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Put the apples, sugar, and water 
on to boil, add the grated yellow rind 
of 1 lemon. Cook until the apples 
are reduced to-a pulp, take from the 
fire, drain carefully, without squeez- 
ing, add the juice of the lemons; 
when cold, freeze. 


Currant Water Ice. 


2 cupfuls red-currant juice, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
2 cupfuls boiling water. 


Add the sugar to the boiling wa- 


ter, and stir until dissolved. When 
cold, add the currant juice, and 
freeze. 


Pineapple Water Ice. 


2 large yellow pineapples, 
3 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupfuls water, 

Juice 2 lemons. 


Pare the pineapples, grate them, 
and add the juice of the lemons. Boil 
the sugar and water together five 
minutes. When cold, add the pine- 
apple, strain through a fine sieve, and 
freeze. 


Raspberry Water Ice. 


1 quart red raspberries, 
4 cupfuls water, 

Juice 2 lemons, 

2 cupfuls sugar. 


Add the sugar and lemon juice to 
the berries, stir, and stand an hour; 
then mash, add the water, strain 
through a cloth, and freeze. 


Strawberry Water Ice. 


1 quart strawberries, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupfuls water, 
Juice 2 lemons. 


Add the sugar and lemon juice to 
the strawberries, mash them, and 
stand an hour; add the water, strain 
through a cloth, and freeze. 


Grape Water Ice. 
3 pounds Concord grapes, 
4 cupfuls water, 
2 cupfuls sugar. 
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Boil the sugar and water together 
five minutes. Pulp the grapes, add 
the pulps and skins to the sirup; 
stand to cool. When cold, press 
through a fine sieve, being careful 
not to mash the seeds, and freeze. 


Ginger Water Ice. 


6 ounces preserved ginger, 
1 quart lemon water ice. 


Pound 4 ounces ginger to a paste. 
Cut the remaining 2 ounces into very 
thin slices and stir these into the wa- 
ter ice. Repack, and stand to ripen. 


Lemon Water Ice. 
4 large juicy lemons, 
4 cupfuls water, 
1 orange, 
24 cupfuls sugar. 


Put the sugar and water on to 
boil. Chip the yellow rind from 3 
lemons and the orange, add to the 
sirup, boil five minutes, and stand 
to cool. Squeeze the juice from the 
orange and lemons, add to the cold 
sirup, strain through a cloth, and 
freeze. 


Barberry Water Ice. 
4 large juicy lemons, 
4 cupfuls water, 
1 orange, 
2+ cupfuls sugar, 
1 cupful barberry juice. 


Add 3 pint barberry juice, slightly 
sweetened, to the recipe for lemon wa- 
ter ice, before freezing. 


Pomegranate Water Ice. 
1 dozen ripe pomegranates, 
2 cupfuls water, 
2 cupfuls sugar. 


Cut the pomegranates into halves, 
remove the seeds carefully from the 
inside bitter skin, press in a sieve 
without breaking the seeds. Add the 
sugar to the juice, and stir until dis- 
solved, add the water, strain, and 
freeze, 
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Quince Water Ice. 
3 large ripe quinces, 
4 cupfuls water, 
1 cupful sugar. 


Pare the quinces and cut into thin 
slices, add with the sugar to the wa- 
ter, cover the saucepan, cook fifteen 
minutes, strain, and freeze. 


Italian Tutti-Frutti. 


1 pound mixed French candied 
fruits, 

4 cupfuls water, 

24 cupfuls sugar, 

3 lemons, 

4 oranges. 


Chop the fruit fine. Put the sugar 


and water with chipped rinds of 2 
lemons and 1 orange to boil five min- 


a, Round Fluted Mold; b, French Bread Pan; 
c, Melon Mold, d, Pudding Mold; e, Shell 
Mold for Jelly; f, Deep Fluted Mold; g, In- 
dividual Shell Mold for Jelly or Cream; 
h, Individual Jelly Mold. 


utes. When cold, add the juice of 2 
lemons and oranges, strain, and freeze 
very hard; then stir in the fruit, 
stand thirty minutes, and it is ready 
to serve. 


SHERBETS 


Lemon Sherbet. 


4. lemons, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart boiling water. 


Shave off the peel from 2 lemons. 
Put the parings into a bowl, add the 
boiling water, and let stand ten min- 
utes closely covered, Cut the lemons 
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in halves, remove the seeds, squeeze 


out the juice, and add with the sugar 
to the water. Strain and freeze. 


Lemon Sherbet with Gelatin. 


1 tablespoonful gelatin, 
34 cupfuls cold water, 
6 lemons, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful boiling water. 


Soak the gelatin in 4 cupful cold 
water twenty minutes. Put the sug- 
ar and remaining cold water into a 
pitcher. Pare the lemons, cut in 
halves, remove the seeds, and press 
out the juice with a lemon squeezer; 
add it to the sirup. Dissolve the 
soaked gelatin in the boiling water, 
and add to the other mixture. Strain 
and freeze. 


Apple Sherbet. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

Juice 2 lemons, 

1 pound apples, 

1 quart water, 

White 1 egg, 

1 tablespoonful powdered sugar. 


Put the sugar, water, and rind of 
1 lemon, chipped, on to boil. Pare, 
core, and quarter the apples, add 
them to the sirup, and cook until ten- 
der; press through a fine sieve, add 
the juice of lemons, and, when cold, 
freeze the same as ice cream. Beat 
the white of 1 egg until frothy, add a 
tablespoonful powdered sugar, and 
beat until white and stiff. Remove 
the dasher, stir in the meringue, and 
repack. 


Apricot Sherbet. 


1 quart apricots, 
1 lemon, 

1 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful water. 


Boil the sugar and water five min- 
utes. Press the apricots through a 
sieve, add to the sirup, and lemon 
juice. When cold, freeze. Peach 
sherbet is made in the same manner. 
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Banana Sherbet. 


1 dozen red-skinned bananas, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

2 oranges, 

1 quart water. 


Boil the sugar and water five min- 
utes, and add the juice of the 
oranges; when cold, stir in the ba- 
nanas mashed fine, and freeze. 


Cherry Sherbet. 


1 quart sour cherries, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart water. 


Boil the sugar and water fifteen 
minutes. Stone the cherries, and add 
to the sirup when cold. Press through 
a sieve, and freeze. 


Ginger Sherbet. 
4 large juicy lemons, 
1 quart water, 
14 pounds sugar. 


Make a lemon sherbet; when fro- 
zen, add a tablespoonful sirup from 
preserved Canton ginger. 


Orange Sherbet. 
1 pint orange juice, 
2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart water. 


Cover the gelatin with a little cold 
water and soak half an hour. Boil 
the sugar and water five minutes, add 
the gelatin, and allow to cool. Add 
the orange juice, and freeze. 


Raspberry-and-Currant Sherbet. 


1 quart raspberries, 
% pint currant juice, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 quart water. 


Boil the sugar and water five min- 
utes. When cold, add the currant 
juice and the raspberries, mashed; 
strain through a cloth, and freeze. 


Pineapple Sherbet. 


2 large pineapples or 1 quart car, 
24 cupfuls sugar, 
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Juice 2 lemons, 
1 quart water. 


Grate the pineapple. Boil the sug- 
ar and water five minutes, add the 
pineapple and juice of lemons. Strain 
and freeze. 


Pomona Sherbet. 
1 pint orange juice, 
1 quart new cider, 
2 cupfuls sugar. 


Mix the cider and orange juice, 
stir in the sugar until thoroughly dis- 
solved; strain and freeze. 


Strawberry Sherbet. 


1 quart red strawberries, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 quart water, 

Juice 2 lemons. 


Boil the sugar and water. Add 
the lemon juice to the strawberries 
and mash them. When the sirup is 
cold, pour it over the strawberries, 
strain and freeze. 


Pomegranate Sherbet. 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 teaspooonful gelatin, 
1 quart water, 
4 dozen blood oranges, 
1 lemon. 


Prepare a sirup as for lemon sher- 
bet; when cold, add lemon juice, 
freeze. 


Peach Sherbet. 

cupfuls sugar, 
teaspoonful gelatin, 
oranges, 

quart water, 

peck peaches, 
lemon. 
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To a sirup prepared as for lemon 
sherbet, add a pint peach pulp, also 
the orange and lemon juice. 


Blackberry Sherbet. 
2 quarts blackberries, 
1 tablespoonful gelatin, 
2 cupfuls granulated sugar, 
2 lemons. 
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Crush 2 quarts juicy blackberries 
with a cupful granulated sugar. Let 
stand an hour. Put the fruit and 
sugar through a vegetable press and 
strain the juice. There should be at 
least 14 pints. To this add another 
cupful sugar and a pint water, and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Have _ 
ready a tablespoonful gelatin which 
has been soaked half an hour in cold 
water, then dissolved in a little boil- 
ing water. Put this with the other 
ingredients, add the lemon juice, and 
freeze. 


Milk Sherbet. 


1 teaspoonful gelatin, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 

1 quart milk, 

Juice 4 lemons, 

Juice 1 orange. 


Soften the gelatin in 4 cupful milk, 
dissolve over hot water, and strain 
into the rest of the milk; turn the 
milk into the can of the freezer 
packed for freezing; when thoroughly 
chilled, add the fruit juice and sugar 
stirred together; freeze. 


FRAPPES 


Iced Chocolate. 


4 ounces Runkel’s Sweet Choco- 
late, 

Scant 4 cupful sugar, 

1 cupful water, 

1 quart cream, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


Put the chocolate, water, and sug- 
ar in a saucepan to melt; stir until 
perfectly smooth. Put the cream in 
a double boiler, and when hot, add 
gradually to the chocolate mixture, 
and beat until thoroughly mixed; 
when cold, strain, add the vanilla, 
and freeze. 


Iced Coffee. 
1% cupfuls sugar, 
2 cupfuls water, 
2 cupfuls black coffee, 
1 quart cream, 
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Boil the sugar and water together 
five minutes, add the coffee, then the 
cream, and when cold, freeze. Serve 
in glasses. 


Iced Lemonade. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 
4 cupfuls water, 
Juice 4 large lemons. 


Melt the sugar and water together, 
add the lemon juice, and freeze to the 
consistency of soft snow. Serve in 
lemonade glasses. 


Iced Raspberry Vinegar. 
Sugar, 
1 quart water, 
Raspberry vinegar. 


Mix the sugar, raspberry vinegar, 
and water according to taste, mak- 
ing it a little oversweet; freeze. 


Coffee Frappé. 


8 cupfuls water, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 cupful coffee, 
White 1 egg. 


Put the coffee in a farina boiler, 
pour boiling water over it, stir occa- 
sionally five minutes, then strain 
through fine muslin, add the sugar, 
and stir until dissolved. When cold, 
add the white of egg unbeaten, and 
freeze to the consistency of wet snow. 
Serve in punch glasses. Tea frappé 
may be made after the same fashion. 


Orange Granite. 


6 oranges, 

2 cupfuls orange juice, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 

2 cupfuls water. 


Boil the sugar and water five min- 
utes. Peel the oranges, remove every 
particle of white skin, separate the 
carpels and carefully remove the 
seeds. Drop these into the hot sirup, 
and stand an hour, then drain the 
sirup into another vessel, add the 
orange juice, mix, strain, and freeze. 
When frozen rather stiff, add the 
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pieces of oranges, and serve in 


glasses. 


Strawberry Granite. 


2 cupfuls orange juice, 

2 cupfuls strawberry juice, 
1 quart whole strawberries, 
3 cupfuls sugar, 

3 cupfuls water. 


Boil the sugar and water five min- 
utes. Drop the strawberries into this 
sirup, lift them carefully with a 
skimmer, and place on a platter to 
cool; then add to the sirup the straw- 
berry and orange juice. Strain and 
freeze. When frozen, stir in the 
strawberries, and serve in glasses. 


FROZEN FRUITS 


Frozen Apricots. 
1 quart can apricots, 
2 tablespoonfuls gelatin, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
2 cupfuls cream. 


Drain the apricots, cut them in 
pieces, measure the sirup, and add 
sufficient water to make 14 pints; 
add the sugar. Cover the gelatin 
with a little cold water and soak half 
an hour. Boil the sugar, sirup, and 
water together five minutes, skim 
carefully, add the gelatin, stir until 
dissolved, add the apricots, and stand 
to cool; then freeze, stirring slowly. 
When frozen, remove the dasher and 
add the cream whipped. Repack, 


cover, and stand two hours. Dried 
apricots, carefully cooked, can be 
used. 


Frozen Bananas. 


1 dozen red-skinned bananas, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
2 cupfuls water, 
Juice 2 oranges, 
2 cupfuls cream. 


Peel the bananas, cut them in 
slices, then mash fine. Boil the wa- 
ter and sugar five minutes, strain, and 
when cool, add the orange juice and 
bananas. Freeze, turning slowly. 
When frozen, remove the dasher and 
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stir in carefully the cream whipped. 
Repack, and put away to ripen. 


Frozen Peaches. 


2 pounds peaches, 
4 cupfuls water, 
6 peach kernels, 
3 cupfuls sugar. 


Pare the peaches and take out the 
stones. Pound the kernels to a paste, 
add them with the sugar to the wa- 
ter, boil five minutes, strain, and cool. 
When cold, add the peaches, mashed, 
and freeze. Repack, and stand to 
ripen. ; 


Frozen Cherries. 


2 quarts morello cherries, 
4 cupfuls sugar, 
4 cupfuls water. 


Stone the cherries, mix them with 
the sugar, and stand an hour; add 
the water, stir until the sugar is thor- 
oughly dissolved, put in the freezer, 
and turn rapidly until frozen. 


Frozen Pineapples. 
2 large pineapples, 
4 cupfuls sugar, 
4 cupfuls water. 


Pare the pineapples, cut out the 
eyes, and grate the flesh, rejecting 
the core; add the sugar and water, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, and 
freeze. 


Frozen Raspberries. 
1 quart raspberries, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
Juice 2 lemons, 
4 cupfuls water. 


Add the sugar and lemon juice to 
the berries, mash, and stand an hour; 
add the water, stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, and freeze. 


Frozen Strawberries. 


i quart strawberries, 
Juice 2 lemons, 

2 eupfuls sugar, 

4 cupfuls water, 
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Add the sugar and lemon juice to 
the berries, and stand an hour. Mash 
the berries, add the water, stir until 
the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, and 
freeze slowly. 


ICE CREAM 


/ 
Coffee Cream. 
cupful very strong coffee, 
pint milk, 
pints cream, 
cupfuls sugar. 


Heat the milk and half the cream 
in a double boiler. Put in the coffee 
and sugar, and stir until the latter is 
dissolved. Take from the fire, and 
when cool, put into the freezer with 
the uncooked cream. If you wish 
to have a light, more spongy cream, 
you may whip the uncooked cream, 
and stir this into the contents of the 
freezer when these have begun to 
congeal. Freeze, and when solid, pack 
for an hour before serving. 
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Lemon Cream. 
1 pint cream, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 lemon. 


Pare the rind off a lemon, cut in 
halves, remove the seeds, and squeeze 
out the juice. Strain the juice and 
mix it with the same amount of sug- 
ar. Boil until clear, stir through the 
cream, and freeze. 


Vanilla Ice Cream. 
3 cupfuls milk, 
13 cupfuls whipped cream, 
# cupful sugar, 
2 eggs, 
1 tablespooonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Beat the eggs with the sugar, scald 
the milk, blend, and pour the mix- 
ture in a double boiler. Cook a few 
minutes to set the eggs, but not so 
the mixture thickens like a custard. 
Remove from the fire, cool, add the 
cream and vanilla. When cold, freeze. 
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Pistachio Cream. 


1 quart cream, 

4 pound pistachio nuts, 

1 quart milk, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

1 dessertspoonful 
tract. 


pistache ex- 


Shell the nuts and remove the out- 
side skins; chop fine and rub to a 
paste, adding gradually the extract. 
Add the sugar to the milk, and stir 
in a double boiler until the sugar is 
dissolved and the milk hot. Stand 
until cold. Add a little cream grad- 
ually to the nuts, continue subbing 
constantly to a smooth paste, then 
add the entire quantity of cream. If 
the nuts are pale, add 2 drops green 
coloring. Add this to the milk, and 
freeze. 


Bisque Ice Cream. 


Yolks 8 eggs, 

14 pints cream, 
Juice 1 orange, 

4 cupful sugar, 

4 saltspoonful salt, 
+ pound macaroons. 


Beat the first 3 ingredients with a 
wire whip until the mixture is very 
smooth. Pour it into a saucepan, 
place over a slow fire, and stir con- 
stantly until it is a custard. Do not 
let it boil. Strain into a bowl which 
has been chilled; stir two minutes 
and freeze. Remove dasher, flavor 
with 4 teaspoonful grated rind of 
orange or lemon, add the cream 
whipped stiff, and the macaroons 
crushed fine. Pack in ice and salt. 


Strawberry Ice Cream. 


1 quart strawberries, 
1 quart cream, 
2 cupfuls sugar. 


Put half the sugar and half the 
cream in a double boiler over the fire; 
when the sugar dissolves, cool. Mash 
the strawberries, adding half the sug- 
ar, then stand an hour. Press through 
a colander. Add remaining half the 
cream to the sweetened cream and 
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freeze moderately stiff, then add the 
berries, and repack. If canned straw- 
berries are used, half the sugar may 
be omitted. 


Pineapple Cream. 


1 quart cream, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

Juice 1 lemon, 

1 large pineapple or 1 pint can. 


Scald the cream with half the sug- 
ar, stir until sugar is dissolved, and 
cool. Grate the pineapple, mix with 
the rest of the sugar, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the remaining pint 
cream to sweetened cream, and freeze; 
add the lemon juice to the pineapple, 
and stir into the frozen cream; beat 
thoroughly and pack. If canned pine- 
apple is used, add the lemon juice, 
and stir into the cream when cold. 


Ginger Cream. 


6 ounces preserved ginger, 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
1 pint cream, 

4 cupful sugar. 


Pound the sugar to a paste with 
the lemon juice. Mix sugar and 
cream, add to the ginger, press 
through a sieve, and freeze. 


Cocoanut Cream. 


1 quart cream, 

1 cupful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla, 

1 cocoanut grated. 


Scald half the cream with the sug- 
ar. When cool, add the rest of cream, 
vanilla, and cocoanut; freeze. 


Vanilla Cream with Extract. 
1 quart cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Scald half the cream with sugar. 
When cold, add the remainder of the 
cream, vanilla, and freeze. 
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Ice Cream from Condensed Milk. 


1 can condensed milk, 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 

1 tablespoonful MecIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Add sufficient boiling water to 1 
can condensed milk to make it the 
proper consistency. Moisten 3 table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch with a little 
cold milk, add to the mixture, stir and 
cook five minutes, and take from the 
fire; when cold, add vanilla extract to 
flavor; freeze. 


Arrowroot Cream. 
1 pint cream, 
1 quart milk, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls arrowroot, 
1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Moisten the arrowroot with a little 
milk; put the remainder in a double 
boiler; when hot, add the arrowroot, 
stir and cook ten minutes, add the 
sugar, take from the fire, add the 
cream and vanilla. When cold, freeze. 


Gelatin Cream. 


1 quart cream, 

1 pint milk, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

4 box gelatin, 

2 tablespoonfuls McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Cover the gelatin with the milk and 
stand in a cool place thirty minutes; 
put it in a double boiler; when hot, 
add the sugar, strain, add the cream 
and vanilla, and freeze. 


Caramel Cream. 


1 quart cream, 

1 cupful sugar, 

6 eggs, 

3 tablespoonfuls caramel, 

1 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Beat the yolks of eggs and the 
sugar together until light. Whisk 
the whites to a stiff froth, stir them 
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into the yolks and sugar. Scald the 
cream, then stir and cook until the 
mixture begins to thicken. Take 
from the fire, and strain; when cold, 
add the vanilla, and freeze. 


Almond Cream. 


Yolks 6 eggs, 

1 quart cream, 

2 ounces Jordan almonds, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 


Blanch the almonds and chop them 
fine. Put 2 tablespoonfuls granulated 
sugar with the chopped almonds in a 
saucepan, stir over the fire until the 
almonds are red brown, take from the” 
fire and when cool, pound them to a 
paste. Put the cream in a double 
boiler. Beat the eggs and sugar to- 
gether until light, add to the hot 
cream, stir until thickened, take from 
the fire, add the pounded almonds, 
and freeze. 


Brown-Bread Ice Cream. 


2 slices brown bread, 
$ cupful sugar, 

2 lady’s fingers, 

4 pint milk, 

1 pint cream. 


Put the bread in the oven and 
brown, roll, and sift. Dry and roll 
the lady’s fingers. Put the cream, 
milk, and sugar in a double boiler, 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
when cold, freeze. When frozen, add 
the sifted crumbs, and repack. 


Raspberry-Jam Cream. 
1 pound raspberry jam, 
Juice 1 lemon, 
1 pint cream, 
1 gill milk. 

Mix the lemon juice with the rasp- 
berry jam, add gradually the milk 
and cream, strain through a sieve, 
and freeze. 


Burnt-Almond Cream. 
1 quart cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
4 ounces shelled almonds, 
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1 teaspoonful caramel, 
1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Blanch and roast the almonds, then 
pound them in a mortar to a paste. 
Put half the cream and the sugar on 
to boil, stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, add the remaining pint of 
cream and the almonds; when cold, 
add the caramel and vanilla; freeze. 


Chocolate Cream. 
2 cupfuls scalded milk, 
1 tablespoonful flour, 
1 egg, 
4 cupful boiling water, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
2 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 
1 quart thin cream, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Mix 1 cupful sugar with the flour 
and salt. Add the egg slightly beat- 
en, and gradually the milk. Cook 
over hot water twenty minutes, stir- 
ring constantly at first. Put choco- 
late in saucepan, place over hot wa- 
ter, and when melted, add remaining 
sugar and boiling water. Add choco- 
late mixture to hot custard. Cool, 
add cream and flavoring, strain and 
freeze. One third cupful Runkel’s 
Prepared Cocoa may be used in place 
of chocolate. 


Apricot Cream. 
1 quart cream, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart apricots or 1 pint can. 


Put half the cream to heat in a 
double boiler. When hot, add the 
sugar, and stir until dissolved. Take 
from the fire, add the remaining half 
of the cream, and when cold, freeze. 
Mash the apricots and stir them 
quickly into the frozen cream; turn 
the crank rapidly for five minutes; 
pack, 


Banana Cream. 
8 bananas, 
1 quart cream, 
1 cupful cream. 
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Peel and mash the bananas. Put 
1 pint cream to scald in a double 
boiler. When hot, add the sugar, stir 
until dissolved, and cool. Beat and 
stir the bananas to a smooth paste, 
add to the cream and sugar; then 
add the remainder of cream, and 
freeze. 


Mandarin Cream. 
1 quart cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
Juice 12 mandarins, 
Rind 2 mandarins. 


Put half the cream to scald in a 
double boiler, add the sugar, and stir . 
until dissolved. When cool, add the 
juice and rind of mandarins and the 
remaining half of cream; freeze. 


Raspberry Cream. 
1 quart cream, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
1 quart raspberries, 
Juice 1 lemon. 


Put half the sugar and cream to 
boil; when sugar is dissolved, cool; 
add the rest of sugar and lemon juice 
to the berries, stand an hour, then 
strain. Add the remaining half of 
the cream to the sweetened cream, 
and freeze; when frozen, stir in the 
fruit juice, beat thoroughly, and 
pack. 


Peach Cream. 


1 quart cream, 
4 peck peaches, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
1 lemon. 


Seald 1 quart thin cream and 1 
cupful sugar; when cold, freeze to a. 
mush, then add 13 cupfuls peach 
pulp, mixed with 4 cupful sugar, and 
the juice of 4 lemon; finish freezing. 


Blackberry Ice Cream. 
1 quart milk, 
1 quart blackberries, 
1 lemon, 
1 pint double cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch. 
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Stir cornstarch, mixed with the 
sugar, into the milk, which has been 
previously scalded. Cook until the 
mixture thickens. The mixture will 
be as thick as thin cream. Add the 
cream, and when cold, freeze to a 
mush. A tablespoonful lemon ex- 
tract may be added before freezing. 
Crush a basket of ripe, juicy black- 
berries, and press through a purée 
sieve to remove the seeds. Mix the 
pulpy juice, of which there should be 
a pint, with a cupful sugar, and set 
on the ice to chill. Add to the half- 
frozen mixture, and finish freezing. 


PARFAIT, MOUSSE, AND FROZEN 
PUDDING 


Apricot Pudding. 
1 quart cream, 
Yolks 4 eggs, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
12 apricots. 

Seald 1 pint cream. Beat together 
the egg yolks, and sugar, stir into hot 
cream, cook one minute, take from 
the fire, and add the remaining pint 
cream. When frozen, stir in the apri- 
cots, which should be pared and cut 
in small pieces. Peach pudding may 
be made in the same manner. 


Queen Pudding. 

Line a melon mold two inches deep 
with vanilla ice cream or strawberry 
water ice. Have ready a pint frozen 
peaches; fill these into the center, 
cover with ice cream, put on the lid, 
bind the edges with a strip of but- 
tered cloth, pack and stand two 
hours. When ready to serve, wipe the 
outside of the mold with a warm 
towel, and turn the pudding out on a 
large dish. Dust with grated maca- 
roons, and serve immediately. 


Chesterfield Cream. 
12 cupfuls sugar, 
Rind 1 lemon, 
1 pint preserved damsons, 
14 pints cream, 
Yolks 3 eggs, 
2 inch stick cinnamon. 
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Scald the cream with the cinnamon 
and the rind of lemon chipped. Beat 
the sugar and yolks together, add to 
the hot cream, cook one minute, 


strain, and when cold, freeze. When 


a, Extension Strainer ; 6b, Small Wire Strainer. 


frozen, stir in an extra pint cream 
whipped. Stand two hours. Serve 
with preserved damsons around it. 


Macedoine of Fruit. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 quart water, 

5 bananas, 

Juice 2 oranges, 

1 lemon, 

1 small pineapple, 

12 large strawberries, 

1 gill strawberry jelly, 
2 tablespoonfuls gelatin. 


Cover the gelatin with a little cold 
water, and soak half an hour. Boil 
the sugar and water together ten 
minutes, add the gelatin, orange, and 
lemon juice, bananas cut into small 
pieces, pineapple picked into small 
pieces, strawberries cut into halves, 
and jelly cut into blocks. Freeze, 
turning the crank very slowly. 


Frozen Orange Souffié. 
1 quart cream, 
1 pint orange juice, 
Yolks 6 eggs, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
4 box gelatin. 


Cover the gelatin with 4 cupful cold 
water, and soak an hour, then dis- 
solve in 34 cupful boiling water. Mix 
the orange juice and the sugar to- 
gether. Whip the cream. Beat the 
yolks until light, add. them to the 
orange juice and sugar; add the gela- 
tin, strain, and freeze. When frozen, 
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remove dasher, stir in the whipped 
cream, and stand two hours to ripen. 


Frozen Strawberry Souffle. 
1 pint strawberry juice, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
4 box gelatin, 
34 cupful cold water, 
Yolks 6 eggs, 
1 quart cream. 


Mix the strawberry juice and sug- 
ar until they form a sirup. Cover the 
gelatin with cold water, and soak half 
an hour, then add a cupful boiling 
water, and stir until dissolved. Beat 
the yolks of eggs, add them to the 
sirup, also the gelatin, and freeze. 
When frozen, stir in lightly the cream 
whipped to a stiff froth; repack. 


Frozen Pudding. 
1 quart milk, 
20 large raisins, 
Yolks 4 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 ounces citron, 
2 ounces almonds, 
1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 
1 ounce preserved ginger. 


Put the milk and raisins in a double 
boiler and cook twenty minutes. Beat 
the yolks and sugar together, add to 
the hot milk, cook one minute, and 
strain. When cold, add the citron 
chopped fine, the almonds blanched 
and grated, the vanilla and ginger cut 
into small pieces; freeze. 


Orange Mousse. 
6 oranges, 
1 pint cream, 
14 cupfuls sugar, 
1 candied orange. 


Squeeze orange juice into a sauce- 
pan with the sugar; add the rind of 
1 orange, cut in pieces and 2 table- 
spoonfuls water. Place over the fire, 
stir with a wooden spoon until melted, 
strain, cool, and freeze. When fro- 
zen, remove dasher and add 1 pint 
cream whipped stiff, also the candied 
orange cut into small pieces. Pack in 
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ice and salt for an hour and a hali. 
Garnish with small pieces candied 
orange cut in thin strips, alternating 
with angelica cut in the same fashion. 
Finish with a row of sliced oranges 
cut in halves and lapping over each 
other. 


Tutti-Frutti. 

2 cupfuls milk, 

Yolks 5 eggs, 

23 cupfuls thin cream, 

# cupful sugar, 

4% teaspoonful salt, 

14 tablespoonfuls McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla, 

13 cupfuls fruit cut 
pieces. 


in small 


Make a custard of first 4 ingre- 
dients, strain, and cool. Add the 
cream and flavoring, then freeze to 
the consistency of mush, add the 
fruit, and continue freezing. Mold, 
pack in salt and ice, and let stand 
two hours. Candied cherries, pine- 
apple, figs, sultana raisins, and citron 
may be used. 


Pineapple Mousse. 


1 teaspoonful gelatin, 

1 pint double cream, 

1 cupful scalded pineapple juice, 
% cupful sugar, 

Juice 4 lemon. 


Soften the gelatin in 3 tablespoon- 
fuls cold water five minutes and dis- 
solve in the hot pineapple juice; add 
the sugar and let cool, then add the 
lemon juice and the cream; beat the 
mixture with an egg beater until 
thick. Turn into a chilled mold; 
press the cover down over wrapping 
paper, and let stand packed in equal 
measures of ice and salt three or four 
hours. Turn from the mold and sur- 
round with half slices pineapple sug- 
ared or dressed with a cold sugar 
sirup. 


Frozen Custard. 
1 quart milk, 


A eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
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1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla, 
2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch. 


Scald the milk. Moisten the corn- 
starch with a little cold milk, add it 
to the hot milk, and stir until it be- 
gins to thicken. Beat the eggs and 
sugar together, add to the hot milk, 
cook one minute, take from the fire, 
add vanilla, when cold, freeze. 


Frozen Coffee Custard. 
4 eggs, 
4 pint cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 pint milk, 
3 pint strong coffee. 


Scald the milk. Beat the eggs and 
sugar together until light; add them 
to the hot milk, cook, and instantly 
take from the fire, add the cream and 
coffee. When cold, freeze. 


Frozen Chocolate Custard. 

4 eggs, 

1 pint cream, 

1 pint milk, 

1 cupful sugar, 

2 ounces Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Put the milk over the fire in a dou- 
ble boiler; add the chocolate grated. 
Beat the eggs and sugar until light, 
add to the hot milk, cook one minute, 
take from the fire, add the cream 
and a teaspoonful vanilla. When 
cold, freeze. 


Stuffed Mousse. 
1 quart strawberry water ice, 
1 pint cream, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 
3% cupful powdered sugar. 


Whip the cream to a stiff froth, 
drain, sprinkle over it the sugar and 
vanilla, mix carefully. Pack a 2- 
quart melon mold in salt and ice, line 
with the strawberry water ice, re- 
serving enough to cover bottom of 
the mold, Turn the whipped cream 
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into the center, cover the water ice 
over the bottom, put on the lid, bind 
with a strip of buttered muslin, cover 
with salt and ice, and stand three or 
tour hours. 


Nesselrode Pudding. 


1 pint large chestnuts, 

1 pint cream, 

1 pint water, 

Yolks 6 eggs, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 pint grated pineapple, 

1 pound mixed French 
fruit, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


candied 


Boil the chestnuts until tender, re- 
move the shells and brown skins, 
press the pulp through a colander, 
Boil the sugar and water together 
five minutes. Beat the yolks of eggs 
until light, add to the boiling sirup, 
take from the fire, and beat until 
thick and cool. When cool, add the 
candied fruit chopped fine, the va- 
nilla, pineapple, and chestnuts. When 
frozen, remove the dasher, and stir in 
the cream, whipped to a stiff froth. 


Iced Rice Pudding. 


4 cupful rice, 

1 pint milk, 

1 quart cream, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

Yolks 6 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Boil rice in 1 pint cold water; drain, 
cover with the milk, and boil half an 
hour longer. While this is boiling, 
whip the cream. After you have 
whipped all you can, add the remain- 
der and what has drained from the 
other to the rice and milk. Stand the 
whipped cream in a cold place. Press 
the rice through a sieve, and return 
to the double boiler. Beat the yolks 


and sugar together, pour over the 


rice, stir, return again to the fire, and 
cook two minutes, or until it begins 
to thicken. Add the vanilla, stir in 
the whipped cream, remove the dasher, 
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smooth down the pudding, repack, 
and stand two hours. 


Compote of Oranges. 


1 dozen sweet oranges, 
2 cupfuls sugar, ° 
Juice + lemon, 

1 gill water. 


Put the sugar and water to boil; 
cook five minutes, skim, and add the 
lemon juice. Peel the oranges, cut 
in halves crosswise and cut out the 
cores with a sharp knife; put a few 
pieces at a time in the hot sirup, and 
lay them out singly on a flat dish; 
pour over them the remaining sirup 
and stand on ice to cool. To dish the 
pudding, lift out the can and care- 
fully wipe off the brine. Wipe the 
bottom with a towel dipped in boiling 
water, put a dish over the top of it, 
turn it upside down, and remove the 
can. Heap the oranges on top and 
arrange them around. the base of the 
pudding, pour the sirup over them, 
and serve. 


Purée of Apricots. 


1 quart can apricots, 
1 cupful sugar, 
Yolks 6 eggs, 

1 pint cream. 


Mash the apricots, beat the yolks 
of eggs and sugar together until 
light, then add them with the cream 
to the apricots; turn into a double 
boiler, and stir until the eggs begin 
to thicken. Strain, and whip to the 
consistency of sponge-cake batter. 
When cool, turn into a mold and set 
in ice and salt three hours. 


Plombiére. 


4 pound Jordan almonds, 
Yolks 7 eggs, 

1 quart cream, 

4 cupful sugar. 


Blanch and pound the almonds to 
a paste. Scald the cream in a double 
boiler, add the almonds, egg yolks 
and sugar beaten to a cream, and stir 
over the fire until they begin to 
thick; beat for three minutes, 
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Strain and freeze. When frozen, re- 
move the dasher, make a small well 
in the center, . fill with apricot jam, 
cover, and stand two hours. 


Montrose Pudding. 


1 quart cream, 

Yolks 6 eggs, 

1 cupful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla, 

1 pint strawberry water ice. 


Scald the cream, beat the yolks and 
sugar, stir into the boiling cream, and 
cook until it thickens. Take from the 
fire, add the remaining pint cream 
and the vanilla, stand until cool, and 
freeze. When frozen, pack into a 
round mold, leaving a well in the 
center. Fill with strawberry water 
ice, cover with some of the -pudding 
you have taken out. Pack in salt and 
ice, and let stand two hours. Serve 
with the following sauce poured 
around it: 


Vanilla Sauce. 


1 tablespoonful gelatin, 

1 pint cream, 

Yolks 3 eggs, 

+ cupful sugar, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Cover the gelatin with a little cold 
water and soak half an hour. Scald 
the cream, Beat the yolks and sugar 
together, add the boiling cream, stir 
until it thickens, add the gelatin, stir 
until it dissolves; take from the fire, 
add the vanilla, and stand in a cold 
place until wanted. 


Frozen Chocolate 
Cream. 


2 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1 cupful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

1 cupful milk, 

3 cupfuls thin cream, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Melt the chocolate, scald the milk 
with the sugar and salt, and pour it 


with Whipped 


FROZEN 


over the chocolate. Add the cream, 
cool, freeze, and serve in glasses with 
a spoonful whipped cream in each. 


Chocolate Sauce to Serve with Va- 
nilla Ice Cream. 


14 cupfuls water, 

4 cupful sugar, 

6 tablespoonfuls Runkel’s Choco- 
late, 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 

4 cupful cold water, 

Dash salt, 

3 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Boil the water and sugar five min- 
utes. Dissolve the cornstarch in cold 
water, add the grated chocolate, 
combine the mixtures, and cook in a 
double boiler till creamy. Flavor 
with vanilla, and serve hot with va- 
nilla cream frozen very hard. 


Frozen Plum Pudding. 


1 quart chocolate ice cream, 
cupful candied fruit, 

cupful blanched and chopped 
almonds, 

cupful raisins, 
cupful macaroon 
toasted, 

cupful shredded figs, 
cupful chopped walnuts. 


oH bho 


NH hoe 


crumbs 


Pe be 


Make the cream as directed in rec- 
ipe for chocolate ice cream; when al- 
most frozen, take off the lid, put in 
the fruit, turn the crank five minutes, 
then pack. This cream is so rich 
that it is at its best when served in 
small portions with a garnish of 
whipped cream. 


Chocolate Mousse. 

2 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1} cupfuls sugar, 

1 cupful cream, 

8 tablespoonful granulated gela- 
tin, 

3 tablespoonfuls boiling water, 

1 teaspoonful MclIIhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 

1 quart cream. 
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Melt the chocolate with 3 cupful 
sugar and add 1 cupful cream. Scald, 
then put in the gelatin dissolved in 
cold water, the rest of the sugar, va- 
nilla, and a dash of salt. Strain into 
a bowl and set in a pan of ice water. 
Stir occasionally till it thickens, then 
add the whip from the rest of the 
cream. Pour into a mold, rubbing 
inside the lid of the mold with lard to 
form a waterproof coating so no 
brine can enter, pack in ice and salt, 
and let stand four hours. 


Continental Pudding. 


13 pints baked Indian-meal pud- 
ding, 

1 pint thick cream, 

1 cupful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful caramel, 

3 teaspoonful cinnamon. 


Stir the ingredients to a smooth 
paste, whip the cream, beat in the 
sugar, add the spice, mix with the 
pudding, and freeze without beating, 
scraping the frozen mixture from the 
sides of the can, and stirring smooth. 
Serve, when frozen, with cream. 


Angel-Cake Glacé. 


1 quart cream, 

Whites 6 eggs, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

# cupful water, 

4 cupful finely sifted angei-cake 
crumbs. 


Cook the cream in a farina boiler, 
add sugar and flavoring, cool, strain, 
and freeze. Reserve 4 pound sugar 
and whites 4 eggs. Cook the sug- 
ar and water to the same degree re- 
quired for boiling icing, and pour hot 
upon the whites beaten to the stiffest 
possible froth. Stir this icing, with 
the cake crumbs, gently into the fro- 
zen cream. Line the bottom of a 
mold with slices of angel cake; upon 
these place a layer of the cream, 
then cake, so on until the mold is full, 
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Cover tightly, and pack in ice three 
hours. 


Fruit-Cake Glacé. 

1 pint cream, 

Yolks 4 eggs, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 

4 teaspoonful mixed spices, 

2 ounces browned almond paste, 

4 macaroons, 

2 ounces dried and pounded fruit 
cake, 
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1 ounce chocolate, 
1 tablespoonful caramel. 


Make a custard of the cream, yolks, 
and sugar; add vanilla, sugar, spices, 
chocolate, and caramel; freeze, then 
stir in nuts and crumbs, mold in a 
cake pan—any ordinary oblong pan, 
two or two and a half inches deep, 
freeze in salt and ice. Turn out on 
platter, cover half an inch with al- 
mond paste mixed with little boiled 
icing. Serve in slices, with soft cus- 
tard. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


PUFF 


Ir you haye a marble slab to work 
on when making puff paste, your 
work will be easier. A  rolling-pin 
with movable handles makes the 
touch lighter. There can be no heavy- 
handed methods, or you will have a 
solid, indigestible substance. Scald 
an earthen bowl, fill with ice water; 
wash your hands in hot water, then in 
cold. Work 1 pound butter in a bowl 
cold water until it is waxy and nearly 
all the salt is washed out of it’ Take 
out the butter, pat and squeeze till 
the water flies. Measure from it 2 
level tablespoonfuls, mold the rest 
into an oblong cake, then set it where 
it will grow hard and cold. Sift 1 
pound flour with 4 teaspoonful salt 
into the bowl. Rub between the fin- 
gers and thumb the 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter. Mix with ice water, stirring 
constantly till you have a soft dough. 
Turn out on a marble slab, which has 
been dusted with flour. Knead with 
an even, light touch, till it feels elas- 
tic; then cover with a napkin, and 
set away to “ripen” five minutes. 
When the dough is ripened, you may 
begin work on it. Put the paste on 
the slab and, with the lightest possi- 
ble pats from the rolling-pin, shape it 
about half as wide as it is long, keep- 
ing the corners square. At one end 
lay the hardened piece of butter. 
Over this fold the rest of the dough. 
Tuck lightly around the edges, in- 
closing all the air possible. With 
light taps from the rolling-pin break 
up the butter, spreading it and roll- 
ing the paste into a longer strip. Be 
careful to keep the sides and ends of 
the paste even, and to break as few 
air bubbles as possible. When the 
strip is almost as long as the slab, 
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fold it like the letter Z, and begin 
again rolling, folding, and turning 
until the process has been repeated 
six times. If the paste shows the least 
symptom of being soft, or the butter 
of breaking through, set it away to 
chill before you finish the process. 
Roll always in one direction, from 
you, with a long, sweeping motion. 
By cutting the paste across after the 
work is completed, you may see the 
texture which gives you a crust eight 
times as high after baking as before 
it was set in an oven. You will no- 
tice layer after layer of a waferlike 
thickness of butter and paste with tiny 
bubbles between. Wrap it in parch- 
ment paper and set away in @ covered 
dish overnight. It will be all the 
more tender and flaky for twenty-four 
hours of “ripening.” During the 
winter a batch of puff paste, wrapped 
and covered, may be kept for several 
weeks in a very cold place. Use it as 
desired, baking patés, vol aw vents, 
or tarts as required. These will keep 
five or six days after making, being 
reheated before they are filled. 

The oven for baking puff paste 
should be as hot as for rolls, with the 
greatest heat underneath, so the paté 
can rise to its full height before 
browning. As heat touches the pas- 
try the bubbles expand, lifting the 
thin layers higher and higher. When 
it has reached its height, and is baked 
delicately brown, you have what is 
properly called puff paste. 


NOTES ABOUT PUFF PASTE 


When using a cutter, always dip in 
flour between each cutting; it will 
insure neat edges. 
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If the work has to be done in a 
warm room, chill the paste between 
three pans, the upper one filled with 
broken ice, the second one set into 
another large pan, also filled with ice. 
Puff paste is always in good condi- 
tion if it slips easily on the slab. 

Should you wish to use is for a pie, 
bake it vol-au-vent fashion over the 
bottom of a pie-plate first, and fill 
after baking, or use ordinary pie 
paste for the bottom when the filling 
is to be baked. 

Build up the sides with puff paste; 
rich pastry mever makes a good un- 
dercrust—it soaks. 

When baking small pieces such as 
paté tops or cheese straws, do not 
put them in a pan with the larger 
pieces; they bake in less than half the 
time required by the others. 

If you wish pastry to have a glazed 
appearance, brush over with beaten 
egg before putting it in the oven. 

Utilize trimmings for smaller 
things; never add them to the larger 
pieces of paste. 

Use the sharpest knife for cutting 
pastry; if it is dragged ever so 
slightly in the cutting it will not rise 
well. Also, in making two layers of 
pastry adhere, never press it together 
or you will have a heavy spot. 

Always have puff paste ice cold 
when it is put in the oven. Let the 
heat be greatest at the bottom when 
the paste is put in; it must rise be- 
fore it begins to brown. 


PUFF-PASTE DAINTIES 


Vol au Vent. 

Lay a mold upon a round of puff 
paste, rolled about half an inch thick, 
and cut out a circle as big as you 
think will be required to cover it. 
Set the mold upside down and tuck 
down the paste, handling carefully. 
Do not cover scantily anywhere or it 
will crack. Prick all over with a fork 
and set away in a cold place to chill 
thoroughly. Find a plate or saucer 
which fits the top of the mold and 
cover with puff paste. Cut from the 
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trimmings stars, hearts, crescents, or 
any forms you can produce with a 
paste jagger. Brush the paste on the 
saucer lightly with cold water, and 
stick on the ornaments in any style 
desired. Chill the vol aw vent and 
lid for half an hour, then bake in an 
oven which is very hot at first, but 
cooled slightly when the pastry has 
risen and is beginning to brown. 
Watch the baking with great care, as 
the paste will burn or become un- 
shapely if not turned occasionally. A 
vol au vent may be filled with any 
cream mixture or with a_ cooked, 
chilled fruit and rich sirup. 


Pateés. 


Roll out the paste half an inch 
thick; shape two rounds with a 
paté cutter. From one round cut a 
smaller piece. Use the ring left to 
lay on the other round, brushing with 
water to make it stick. Bake and fill 
with a creamed mixture, using the 
small round as a lid. 


Cream Horns. 


Cream horns are made on fine-pointed 
tubes which are called ladylock irons. 
Cut the paste into ribbons with a 
knife or jagger and begin to wind at 
the small end, the edges _ scarcely 
touching. Bake delicately brown. 
They may be filled with cream and 
chicken or oysters and served as an 
entrée, or with whipped cream as a 
dessert. 


Cheese Straws. 


Season some grated cheese with 
paprika and salt, then dust it over a 
piece of puff paste. Fold the paste 
and roll two or three times. Cut out 
in rings with a doughnut cutter or 
in straws with a jagger. The straws 
may be braided or baked singly. 


Flaky Pie Crust. 


3 cupfuls flour, 

4 cupful butter, 

% cupful ice water, 
4 cupful lard, 
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Sift the flour into a chopping bowl, 
add the butter and lard, and chop 
with a knife until no piece of the 
shortening larger than a pecan can be 
seen. Sprinkle the water here and 
there through the flour, and mix with 
a fork into a soft dough. Drop ona 
floured board, dust lightly with flour, 
press down with the rolling-pin, and 
roll back and forth until the paste 
becomes an oblong sheet not more 
than half an inch in thickness. Slip 
a broad-bladed knife under each end 
of this sheet, and fold over toward the 
center, thus forming three layers of 
the paste. Lift, with the knife, from 
the board, dust with fresh flour; 
lay the paste down again, dust with 
flour, roll, and again fold over as be- 
fore. Repeat the operation, and the 
paste is ready to use. When ice wa- 
ter is added to the flour and short- 
ening, the shortening becomes dis- 
tributed through the flour in small 
balls and is not packed together in a 
mass, and when the dough is drawn 
together and lightly pressed with the 
rolling-pin these balls flatten into 
flakes, which, by repeated foldings, 
are piled one upon another, and by 
gently rolling become thinner and 
more delicate. Three rollings and 
foldings are as much as these flakes 
will bear. Rolling and folding a 
great number of times causes them 
to become broken and packed, so that 
the paste will not rise and puff up, 
as it should, in baking. It is well to 
let the paste lie on ice, or in a cold 
place, for an hour before rolling it 
out -for pies, as its quality is im- 
proved by so doing; and if the 
weather is warm it may advantage- 
ously be placed on ice ten minutes 
between each rolling out. If a tea- 
spoonful baking powder be sifted 
with the flour, less shortening can be 
used, but the pastry will not be as 
crisp and delicate—Emma P. Ewrne. 


Apple Pie. 

Roll pie crust to the thickness de- 
sired. Place upon a pie pan, shaping 
it carefully, and cut round the edges 
with a sharp knife. Cover the bot- 
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tom of the crust with a thin layer of 
sugar, dust with flour, then fill the 
crust with quarters of pared and 
cored apples. Dust with salt, add 
plenty of sugar—if the apples are 
very tart—roll an upper crust and 
lay over them, trim around the edges, 
press the upper and lower crusts to- 
gether, bake until the apples are soft 
and the top and bottom crusts are 
nicely browned. 


Raspberry Pie. 


To 2 cupfuls raspberries add 1 cup- 
ful ripe currants and 1 cupful gran- 
ulated sugar, with which a _table- 
spoonful flour has been mixed; stir 
together. Line a plate with flaky pie 
crust, put in the fruit, cover with a 
tolerably thick sheet of paste, make 
several incisions for the escape of 
steam, and bake till the crusts are 
nicely browned. Serve cool. 


Cherry Pie. 


2 cupfuls sour cherries, 
1 cupful granulated sugar, 
1 tablespoonful flour. 


Pick over and wash the cherries, 
add sugar and flour, mix together. 
Line a pan with paste, fill with the 
cherries, and cover with a sheet of 
paste, rolled twice as thick as or- 
dinary pie crust. Make incisions near 
the center for the escape of steam, 
and bake till brown. If the cherries 
are sweet, use less sugar. 


Pumpkin Pie. 
2 cupfuls stewed pumpkin, 
1 cupful rich milk, 
4 cupful molasses, 
4 cupful granulated sugar, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
1 tablespoonful ginger, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 


2 eggs. 


Stir well together, line a deep tin 
pie pan with paste rolled moderately 
thick, sift a little flour evenly over 
the bottom, and fill three quarters full 
with the prepared mixture. Bake un- 
til the pie is brown in the center, In 
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preparing the pumpkin, use very little 
water. Cover the kettle in which it is 
cooking, and stew until the pumpkin 
is perfectly soft, then remove the cov- 
er and continue the stewing, stirring 
frequently until the moisture evap- 
orates and the pumpkin becomes a 
smooth paste. Rub through a fine 
sieve. 


Sweet-Potato Pie. 


2 cupfuls boiled sweet potato, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
1 cupful sugar, 

Grated rind 4 lemon, 

1 tablespoonful ginger, 

1 tablespoonful cinnamon, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 grated nutmeg, 

2 cupfuls milk, 

Yolks 3 eggs, 


Rub potatoes through a sieve, add 
butter, lemon juice, sugar in which 
have been mixed the grated rind of 
lemon, ginger, cinnamon, salt, and 
grated nutmeg. Stir well together, 
add milk and the beaten yolks of 
eggs, and last the whites of eggs beat- 
en stiff. Fit the paste to the pan, dust 
with flour, fill, and bake. 


Custard Pie. 


4 cupful granulated sugar, 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
2 cupfuls milk, 

3 eggs, 

Pinch salt. 


Add cornstarch to sugar, mix well, 
stir it into milk, boiling hot, and sim- 
mer five minutes. When cool, add 
eggs, well beaten, and salt. -Line a 
deep pie pan with paste, dust with 
flour, and fill three quarters full with 
the mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven until firm in the center. Grate 
nutmeg over the top, and serve cool. 


Urumb Lemon Pie. 
4 cupful lemon juice, 
2 cupful sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
3 eggs, 
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Grated peel 1 lemon, 
lcupful stale 
crumbs. | 


sponge-cake 


Strain the lemon juice over the 
crumbs and soak half an hour, cream 
the butter, add half the sugar, then, 
one at a time, the yolks of eggs, then 
the balance of the sugar, with the 
lemon peel, and a pinch salt. With a 
fork mix the crumbs well with the 
lemon juice, and stir them into the 
butter and sugar, beating well, then 
add the whites of eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake, and serve like custard pie. 


Lemon Pie. 


2 cupfuls boiling water, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupful lemon juice, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
Grated peel 1 lemon, 
Yolks 3 eggs. 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch well 
together, add them to the boiling wa- 
ter, and cook five minutes. Remove 
from the fire, add butter, lemon juice, 
peel, and lastly the eggs beaten very 
lightly. Line a deep pan with the 
paste, dust with flour, fill three 
fourths full with the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven till firm in 
the center. When cool, cover with a 
meringue made from whites of eggs. 


Vanilla Cream Pie. 


1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 

4 cupful sugar, 

2 cupfuls boiling milk, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Mix together cornstarch, sugar, and 
boiling milk. Cook five minutes, then 
add, stirring rapidly while adding, 
well-beaten eggs. Continue cooking 
until the egg is delicately cooked but 
not curdled, remove from the fire and 
stir butter into the mixture. When 
the butter is perfectly mixed with the 
custard, add the vanilla, and pour 
into a freshly baked tart shell. 
Orange cream pie and lemon pie may 
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be made by using orange or lemon 
extract in place of vanilla—Emma P. 
Ewine. 


Lemon-and-Raisin Pie. 


1 cupful chopped raisins, 
Juice and rind i lemon, 
1 cupful sugar, 

1 cupful water, 

1 teaspoonful cornstarch. 


Boil the mixture ten minutes; bake 
between double crusts. 


Green-Currant Pie. 


1 cupful green currants, 
4 cupful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 
Yolks 2 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 tablespoonful water. 


Mash currants and sugar, using a 
wooden potato masher. Beat to a 
cream butter and sugar, then add in 
successive order the yolks of eggs, 
flour, water, and the mashed cur- 
rants. Line a deep pan with pastry, 
fill with the currant mixture, and 
bake. When done, cool slightly and 
cover with a meringue made of the 
whites of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, and vanilla to flavor. Bake in 
a slow oven until delicately brown. 


Apple Pie with Pineapple Flavor. 
3 tablespoonfuls grated pine- 
apple, 
1 tablespoonful water, 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar. 


Bake an apple pie in the usual way, 
but without sweetening. While it is 
baking, take the pineapple, water, 
and sugar, and simmer together till 
the fruit looks clear. When the pie 
is taken from the oven, remove the 
top crust, spread the pineapple over 
the apple, replace the cover, and set 
the pie away to cool. 


German Cherry Pie. 

Make a cherry pie as usual, but 
omit the upper crust. When nearly 
done, beat an egg light and add it to 
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a secant 4 cupful cream and a table- 
spoonful sugar. Pour over the top 
of pie, return to the oven, and bake 
until the custard is set. 

Date Pie. 


1 pound dates, 
3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
2 eupfuls milk, 
1 cupful sugar. 


Soak dates in warm Water over- 
night, then stew and sift the same as 
pumpkin. Into the pulp stir beaten 
eggs, cinnamon, milk, and sugar. 
Bake in one crust. 


3 
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a, Frying Basket ; b, Meringue Bag with Pastry 
Tubes; c, Vegetable Plane. 


Fig Pie. 
4 pound figs, 
1 cupful water, 
Whites of 2 eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 


Make a rich bottom crust. Chop 
figs fine, cook with cupful water. 
Sweeten and flavor with lemon. When 
the figs are smooth, put into the 
crust and bake. Take a meringue of 
whites of 2 eggs, beaten stiff, with 2 
tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, fla- 
vor with MclIlhenny’s Mexican Vanil- 
la, and as soon as the crust is baked, 
spread this over the top; let browr 
a minute or two. 


Gooseberry Pie. 


Cut off the blossoms and stems of 
berries and fill a pie dish lined with 
plain paste, ‘spreading over the top 
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one third as much sugar as berries 
used. Slightly dredge with flour, and 
cover with a thin crust pricked with 
a fork. Bake half an hour. 


Prune Pie. 


4 pound prunes, 
4 cupful sugar, 
34 cupful currant jelly or 1 tea- 


spoonful lemon juice. 
Stew prunes, remove stones, stir in 
sugar, currant jelly, or lemon juice. 


Dust flour over the fruit, and bake 
with an upper crust. 


Strawberry Pie. 

Line a pie plate with thin paste 
and set in the oven till nearly baked. 
Take from the oven and fill with sug- 
ared berries, dredge with flour, cover 
the top crisscross with narrow strips 
of paste, return to the oven, and fin- 
ish baking. 


Torto Frutas (Mexican). 


Line the sides of a baking dish 
with puff paste; cover the bottom 
with sliced pineapple; next a layer 
of sliced oranges, then sliced ba- 
nanas, then a_ few slices lemon. 
Sift sugar between each layer. Re- 
peat the layers until the dish is full, 
and cover the top layer with chopped 
nuts. Lay over the top narrow 
strips of the pastry, and bake slowly 
an hour.—May E. SourHworru. 


Cocoanut Pie. 


cupfuls hot milk, 

well-beaten eggs, 

cupful sugar, 

cupful grated cocoanut, 
teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. ; 
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Line a plate with paste, pour milk 
over eggs, set the bowl containing the 
mixture in boiling water, stir till 
thick, then take it out and stir in sug- 
ar, cocoanut, and vanilla. Fill the pie 


plate. Sprinkle top of pie with co- 
coanut, and bake till delicately 
brown. 
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Orange Pie. 
1 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
4 cupful cold milk, 
Grated rind and juice 1 orange, 


1 egg; 
2 oranges. 


Beat sugar and butter together till 
light. Moisten cornstarch with milk, 
cook and stir one minute, pour 
quickly on butter and sugar; add the 
rind and juice of orange; mix well- 
beaten egg; peel oranges, cut into 
slices, and cut each slice into quarters. 
Line plate with paste, and bake in a 
quick oven until done. Stir the 
orange slices quickly into the custard 
mixture, fill the baked crust with this, 
and place in a quick oven a few min- 
utes to brown. While it is browning, 
beat the whites of 2 eggs until light, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls powdered sug- 
ar, and beat until stiff. Spread this 
over the pie; dust thickly with pow- 
dered sugar, and stand again in the 
oven until delicately brown. 


Dried-Apple Pie. 

Soak the apples, put in a brown 
earthen pot, cover with water; cover 
the pot, and bake four or five hours; 
sweeten with sugar or molasses the 
last half hour and mash well with a 
spoon; when the apples are _ thor- 
oughly cooked, flavor with lemon juice 
and add a little butter. The pie can 
be baked between two crusts, or 
bands of the paste can be placed over 
the top. 


Banana Pie. 


Yolks 2 eggs, 
4 cupful sugar, 
2 large bananas. 


Beat the yolks of eggs and sugar 
to a cream. Peel and mash bananas, 
beat into the eggs together with milk. 
Bake with one crust; when done, 
cover with a meringue made of the 
2 whites and 2 tablespoonfuls sugar. 
Serve cold. 
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Rhubarb Pie. 


Wash rhubarb, cut in_ half-inch 
pieces, put in deep pie plate having 
narrow strip of paste around the 
edge, sprinkle with sugar mixed with 
flour, allowing 4 cupful sugar and 2 
tablespoonfuls flour to every cupful 
rhubarb. Cover with paste, and bake 
like apple pie. All juicy fruit pies 
should be made in the same wav. 


Chocolate Pie. 
2 cupfuls scalding milk, 
3 eggs, 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
4 cupful Runkel’s Chocolate, 
1 teaspoonful MeclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Make a custard by pouring milk 
gradually upon eggs that have been 
well beaten and sugar. Return to 
fire, stir in chocolate, remove from 
fire, add vanilla, and pour the mix- 
ture into a pie plate lined with puff 
paste. Bake until set. Make a me- 
ringue of the whites of eggs and a 
tablespoonful powdered sugar, and 
spread on top of the pie. Brown 
delicately. 


Chocolate-Cream Pie. 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
34 cupful sugar, 
2 cupfuls scalding milk, 
3 eggs, 
13 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 
1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 teaspoonful MelIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 


Melt the chocolate in a dovble 
boiler with the sugar, pour over it the 
scalding milk, add the cornstarch, 
and cook five minutes; then beat in 
the whipped eggs. Cook till the mix- 
ture is custardy, add a dash salt, also 
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butter and vanilla, pour into a fresh- 
ly baked pie shell. Serve ice cold. If 
you wish to enrich this delicious pie, 
you may serve it with a meringue or 
a top of whipped cream. 


Mince-Meat. 


24 pounds round of beef, 
2 quarts chopped apples, 


4 pint chopped suet, 
14 pints raisins, 
1 pint currants, 


2 pound citron, 

1 quart sugar, 

4 pint molasses, 

3 pints cider, 

2 tablespoonfuls salt, 

4 tablespoonfuls cinnamon, 
1 tablespoonful allspice, 
1 tablespoonful mace, 

1 teaspoonful cloves, 

4 nutmegs grated, 

4 lemons. 


Put the beef in a small stewpan 
and cover with boiling water. Cook 
three hours, having the water only 
bubble at one side of the stewpan. 
Take from the fire and let the meat 
cool in the water, with the cover off 
the pan. When cold, remove fat and 
gristle, and chop the meat rather fine. 
Put it in a large bowl with all the 
other ingredients, except the cider, 
and mix thoroughly. Now, add the 
cider, and let the mixture stand in a 
cold place overnight. In the morn- 
ing turn the mince-meat into a porce- 
lain kettle and heat slowly to the 
boiling point; then simmer gently an 
hour. Put the mixture into stone 
jars and set away in a cold place; or 
it may be put in glass jars and sealed. 
It will keep for years in this way. 
When the pies are being made, 1 
tumbler jelly or marmalade to 3 or 
4 pies will be found a great improve- 
ment.—Maria Parwoa. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


# cupful maple sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

23 cupfuls flour, 

1 egg, 

1 tablespoonful milk, 

3 teaspoonful cloves, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
4 teaspoonful soda, 

4 cupful currants. 


Maple 


Beat the butter to a cream, and 
gradually beat in the sugar and spices. 
Dissolve the soda in the milk, and 
beat this into the sugar and butter. 
Add the egg well beaten, finally the 
flour and currants. Roll out an inch 
thick, and cut in squares. Bake in a 
quick oven twelve minutes. 


Sugar Cookies. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 
cupful butter, 
e88s; 

cupfuls flour, 
teaspoonful 
powder, 
teaspoonful nutmeg, 
teaspoonful cloves. 
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Calumet baking 
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Cream butter and sugar, beat in the 
whipped eggs and spices, add the flour 
gradually, working it in until the 
dough is stiff enough to roll. Sprinkle 
flour over a pastry board. Make a 
ball of the dough, and lay it on the 
board. Rub the rolling-pin with 
flour and roll out the dough into a 
sheet quarter of an inch thick. Cut 
in round cakes, sift granulated sugar 
over each, and bake quickly. 
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Ginger Snaps. 

cupfuls molasses, 

cupful sugar, 

cupful butter, 

cupfuls flour, 

teaspoonful ground ginger, 
1 teaspoonful allspice, 
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Stir molasses, sugar, and butter to- 
gether in a bowl set in hot water till 
very light. Mix in spices and flour, 
and roll in a thin sheet. Cut into 
small cakes, and bake quickly. 


Chocolate Dominoes. 


4 cupful pecan meat, 

4 cupful English-walnut meat, 
4 cupful figs, 

4 cupful dates, 

Grated rind 1 orange, 

1 tablespoonful orange juice, 
1 square Runkel’s Chocolate. 


Mix the nuts, dates, and figs, and 
put them through a food chopper. 
Wet with the orange juice, mix in the 
grated rind, and roll in a ball. Lay 
it on the baking board, which has 
been covered with sifted confection- 
er’s sugar, and roll half an inch 
thick. Cut into shapes the size of a 
domino, and spread with melted 
chocolate. On top lay little rounds 
cut from blanched almonds to imi- 
tate dominoes. 


Sour-Cream Cookies. 


1 cupful sour cream, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 

1 cupful sugar, 

Dash salt, 

Flour, 

% teaspoonful nutmeg. 
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Mix the ingredients with enough 
flour to roll. Roll thin, and bake a 
nice brown. ’ 


Oklahoma Rocks. 


2 cupfuls brown sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

3 eggs, 

Salt, 

1 pound chopped nuts, 

1 pound raisins, 

1 teaspoonful soda in $ cupful 
boiling water, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 

4 teaspoonful cloves, 

Flour to make stiff. 


Mix the ingredients as given, and 
drop in spoonfuls on a greased baking 
pan. 


Egg Cookies. 
1 cupful sour cream, 
1 cupful sugar, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 
Dash salt, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 
Flour enough to make soft dough. 


Mix the cream, sugar, and soda 
with flour, a dash salt and a little 
vanilla, then flour enough to roll thin 
easily without sticking. 


Boston Cookies. 


1 cupful butter, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful soda, 

14 teaspoonfuls hot water, 
33 cupfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 

1 cupful chopped walnuts, 
4 cupful currants, 

4 cupful seeded chopped raisins. 


Cream the butter, add the sugar 
gradually and eggs well beaten. Add 
soda dissolved in water, half the flour 
mixed and sifted with salt and cinna- 
mon, then add nut meats, fruit, and 
remaining flour. Drop by spoonfuls 
an inch apart on a buttered sheet, and 
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bake in a moderate oven.—Fannie 
M. Farmer. 


Christmas Fruit Cookies. 


4 cupful lard, 

4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

2 beaten eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonful soda 

# cupful currants, “ 

$ cupful raisins, 

2 cupfuls uncooked “rolled oats. 


Cream tke butter and lard, add the 
sugar, eggs, milk, flour, soda, cur- 
rants, raisins, and rolled oats. Mix 
thoroughly, drop a teaspoonful at a 
time in unbuttered"pans, and bake in 
a slow oven. 


Chocolate Hearts. 


3 ounces Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1 pound powdered sugar, 

Whites 3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Melt the chocolate by standing over 
hot water; add the sugar, and mix 
thoroughly; work to a stiff paste 
with the unbeaten whites of eggs, 
then add the vanilla. If the paste 
seems too soft, add more sugar. Break 
off in small pieces and roll a quarter 
of an inch thick, sprinkling the board 
and paste with granulated sugar in- 
stead of flour. Cut with a_heart- 
shaped cake cutter, and place on 
pans oiled just enough to prevent 
sticking. Bake in a moderate oven. 
When done, they will feel firm to the 
touch, a solid crust having formed 
over the top. They should be very 
light, and will loosen easily from the 
pan after being allowed to stand a 
moment to cool. 


Chocolate Cookies. 


1 cupful butter, 

1 cupful brown sugar, 
2 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
% teaspoonful cloves, 
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1 cupful almonds cut fine, with- 
out blanching, 

1 cupful currants cleaned and 
dried), 

2 ounces Runkel’s Chocolate, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Flour. 


Mix butter, sugar, eggs, cinnamon, 


cloves, ds, currants, the choco- 
late diss in 4 cupful milk, and 
flour enough to roll; before adding 


the flour, put in baking powder. Mix 
in the order given; roll out about an 
eighth of an inch thick; shape with 
cake cutter, and bake in a moderate 
oven. Make a thick sirup of 4 cupful 
each granulated. sugar and water 
boiled together, and brush the cakes 
with this sirup as soon as they are 
taken from the oven. 


Springerlein (German recipe). 
1 cupful powdered sugar, 
4 eggs, 
Grated rind 1 lemon, 
4 cupfuls flour, 
4 teaspoonful 
powder. 


Calumet baking 


Beat the eggs thoroughly with the 
sugar, add the rind of lemon, flour, 
and baking powder sifted with the 
flour, and mix quickly into loaf shape 
without much handling. Set in a cool 
place two hours. Flour a_ baking 
board, roll out dough to quarter of 
an inch thick, dust the mold with 
flour, press the springerlein on it 
tightly but firmly, then turn it over 
and carefully remove the cakes. Cut 
off surplus dough, put in the remain- 
der, and mold more. Use as little 
flour as possible in rolling out. Put 
a cloth on the table, sprinkle it with 
aniseed, lay the cakes on it, and 
stand twelve hours in a cool room. 
Bake in buttered pans. 


One, Two, Three, Four Cookies. 
1 cupful butter, 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
3 cupfuls flour, 


4 eggs, 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls caraway seed. 


Cream the butter and add half the 
sugar. Beat the yolks, add the re- 
maining half of the sugar, and beat 
with the butter, then add the beaten 
whites. Mix the soda, cream of tar- 
tar, spice, and salt with the flour, and 
stir into the butter mixture. Take a 
teaspoonful dough, make into a ball 
with floured hands, place the balls in 
a pan, press or flatten into a round 
cake, and bake ten minutes. 


Cream Cakes. 


1 cupful hot water, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 cupful butter, 

14 cupfuls flour, 

5 eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
separately. 


Boil the water, salt, and butter. 
When boiling, add the flour, and stir 
well five minutes; when cool, add the 
eggs. This is such a stiff mixture, 
many find it easier to mix with the 
hand, and some prefer to add the 
eggs whole, 1 at a time. When well 
mixed, drop from a tablespoonful on 
a buttered baking pan, some distance 
apart. Bake twenty to thirty min- 
utes, or till brown and well puffed. 
Split when cool, and fill with cream. 


Eclairs.—Bake the cream-cake mix- 
ture in pieces four inches long and 
one and a half wide. When cool, 
split and fill with cream. Ice with 
chocolate or vanilla frosting. 


Cream for Cream Cakes and Eclairs. 
1 pint boiled milk, 
2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
3 eggs well beaten, 
$ cupful sugar, 
1 saltspoonful salt or 1 teaspoon- 
ful butter. 


Wet the cornstarch in cold milk, 
and cook in the boiling milk ten min- 
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utes. Beat the eggs, and add _ the 
sugar and the thickened milk. Cook 
in a double boiler five minutes. Add 
the salt or butter, and when cool, fla- 
vor with lemon, vanilla, or almond. 


Shocolate Fingers. 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
4 cupful boiling water, 
1 cupful flour. 


(For Icing.) 


cupfuls granulated sugar, 
cupful water, 

ounces Runkel’s Chocolate, 
teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 
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Beat the yolks of eggs and sugar 
until light, add in succession the 
flour, water, and whites beaten until 
stiff. Bake in moderate oven, in an 
oblong sheet, about half an inch 
thick; cut, when done, into strips 
about three and a half inches wide. 

To make the icing, boil the sugar 
and water until it spins a_ thread, 
then pour in a thin stream over the 
chocolate, which should be melted by 
standing over hot water; mix well 
and flavor with vanilla. Let the mix- 
ture cool slightly, beat with a wooden 
spoon until it grains, then stand in a 
pan of boiling water and stir con- 
stantly until it melts. Keep in hot 
water while coating the cakes. Dip 
each cake in the melted mixture, then 
in a saucer containing granulated 
sugar. Place, without touching each 
other, on a clean plate. If the choco- 
late mixture gets too thick, add from 
time to time a few drops hot water, 
keeping it melted during the process. 


Nun’s Gems. 


1 cupful sugar, 

1 cupful butter, 

5 eggs, 

4 teaspoonful cinnamon, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

Grated rind 1 lemon, 

2 cupfuls flour, 
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1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 
1 cupful grated cocoanut. 


Cream the butter and sugar, mix 
the beaten yolks of eggs, and add the 
lemon, cinnamon, and vanilla. Sift 
the flour and baking powder, mix 
with the batter, then fold in the co- 
coanut, and the whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff fr Bake half 
an hour in gem pans; when cool, dip 
each cake in white or chocolate frost- 
ing. 


Macaroons. 


14 cupfuls almond paste, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
1 cupful powdered sugar. 


Mix the paste and sugar, then stir 
in the whites of eggs, which have been 
beaten stiff. Work with a spoon un- 
til the mixture is thoroughly blended, 
drop small teaspoonful paste into a 
pan which has been lined with but- 
tered paper, put half a peanut in the 
center of each, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven until delicately brown. Lift 
the pan from the oven, take out the 
paper with the macaroons, lay for a 
minute on a damp towel, then with a 
palette knife you can slip each one 
off. 


Cinnamon Strips. 
2 cupfuls brown sugar, 
4 eggs, 
4 cupful shredded almonds, 
Grated peel 1 lemon, 
{ tablespoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful cloves, 
4 cupfuls flour. 


Cream the sugar and eggs till they 
are a light froth, add the shredded 
almonds, lemon peel, and spices, sift 
in the flour, mix to a stiff batter, roll 
out on a floured baking board, cut 
into long strips, and bake until brown. 


Chocolate Strips. 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 eggs, 


” 
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14 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

14 cupfuls flour. 


Cream the butter, sugar, and eggs, 
add the chocolate and vanilla, then the 
flour, beat thoroughly, pour into a 
shallow pan in a thin layer. Bake 
quickly, brush with white of egg, and 
dust with powdered sugar; while hot, 
cut into narrow strips. 


CAKES MADE FROM SOUR MILK 


Mrs. Moberly’s Sour-Cream Cake. 


1 cupful sugar, 
2 eggs, 
1 cupful sour cream, 
4 teaspoonful soda, 
_ 2 eupfuls flour, 
14 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
1 teaspoonful lemon extract. 


Beat sugar, egg yolks, and cream 
very light; sift in flour, soda, and bak- 
ing powder. Flavor, add whites of 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth in a loaf 
cake. 


Cocoa Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 
cupfuls coffee sugar, 


2 eggs, 
1 
1 
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cupful sour milk, 

scant teaspoonful Calumet bak- 
ing soda, 

cupfuls flour, 

34 cupful Runkel’s Cocoa. 
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Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, then add the other ingredients. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Cover with 
chocolate icing. 


Dried-Apple Cake. 


2 cupfuls molasses, 

3 cupfuls dried apples, 
cupful butter, 
cupful sugar, 

cupful sour milk, 

I teaspoonful soda, 

4 eggs, 

4 cupfuls flour, 
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1 cupful currants, 

1 cupful raisins, 

1 teaspoonful cloves, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 nutmeg. 


Soak apples in as little water as 
possible over night; in the morning 
chop fine and boil half an hour in 
molasses. When cold, add butter, sug- 
ar and milk dissolved with soda, eggs, 
flour, fruit, and spices. Bake in a 
slow oven. 


Spice Cake. 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 eggs, 
4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
4 cupful sour milk, 
4 cupful strong coffee, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 
1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 
24 cupfuls flour, 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg. 


Cream sugar and butter, and add 
the milk, coffee, soda, baking pow- 
der, flour, spice, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg. Bake in a medium-sized pan, 
and frost with powdered sugar mixed 
with cream. 


Devil’s Cake. 


2 cupfuls dark-brown sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 cupful sour milk, 

4 teaspoonful soda, 

3 cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful 

ground. 


Runkel’s Chocolate, 


Beat the butter and sugar until 
smooth. Add the milk, soda dissolved 
in a little warm water, then the flour, 
which has been sifted twice with the 
baking powder. Add the eggs well 
beaten. Stir thoroughly and add the 
chocolate. This makes three good- 
sized layers. Filling —2  cupfuls 
brown sugar, 4 cupful butter, 4 cup- 
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ful sweet milk. Boil until it will 
thread, and spread between layers. If 
a very large cake is desired, two white 
layers may be added flavored with 
orange. 


Training-Day Ginger Cake. 

cupful butter, 

cupful granulated sugar, 
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cupful New Orleans molasses, 
cupful sour milk, 
teaspoonful soda, 

cupfuls pastry flour, 
tablespoonful ginger. 
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Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
sugar and egg well beaten, the mo- 
lasses, then the sour milk, to which 
the soda has been added and both 
stirred until the milk foams and there 
are no lumps remaining. Sift the 
flour and ginger, beat thoroughly, and 
turn into a shallow baking pan. Bake 
in a moderate oven; when it is well 
done, remove from the oven and 
spread with a thick layer of raw mo- 
lasses. Return to the oven for a 
short time till the coating of the mo- 
lasses has set, when the cake may be 
cut into squares, 


Crumb Gingerbread. 


1 teaspoonful soda, 
cupfuls fiour, 

cupful butter, 
cupfuls sugar, 

cupful sour milk, 
eges, 

grated nutmeg, 

34 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful ginger. 
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Rub the flour and butter together 
until they are reduced to crumbs, as 
flour and lard are worked together 
for pie crust; then add the sugar and 
stir this in till the mixture is once 
more crumbly. Measure out 2 cup- 
fuls crumbs, and set away in a cold 
place until the batter is made. Into 
what remains of the crumbs stir in 
iwo well-beaten eggs, and add the 
sour milk and soda. When the soda 
is dissolved and the milk foams, turn 
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it into the mixing bowl with the rest. 
Add to the batter the nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, and ginger. Butter a dripping 
pan and measure out 1 cupful crumbs 
that was set aside; spread evenly on 
the bottom of the pan, pour the bat- 
ter over them as evenly as possible; 
spread the rest of the crumbs on top, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven; 
when done, cut into squares, and 
keep in a closely covered jar. 


Aunt Dinah’s Cake, 


4 cupful butter, 

4 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful molasses, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

4 cupful sour milk, 

4 teaspoonful ginger, 

% teaspoonful salt, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
4 teaspoonful soda, 

+ nutmeg grated, 

Juice and rind 4 lemon, 


1 egg. 


Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, add the spices, lemon, and mo- 
lasses. Dissolve the soda in 1 table- 
spoonful cold water, and stir into the 
sour milk. Add this and the egg well 
beaten, then the flour, and beat brisk- 
ly. Pour into a well-buttered pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven fifty 
minutes. This cake will keep moist 
some time. One half cupful stoned 
raisins and 4 cupful currants may be 
stirred lightly into the batter just be- 
fore it is put in the pan, if you wish 
a fruit cake. 


Blackberry-Jam Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

% cupful sugar, 

1 cupful flour, 

% cupful stoned raisins, 

% cupful blackberry jam, 

2 tablespoonfuls sour cream or 
milk, 

4 teaspoonful soda, 

4 nutmeg grated, 

2 eggs. 


Beat the butter to a cream, then 
beat in the sugar. When very light, 
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beat in the jam and nutmeg. Dis- 
soive the soda in 1 tablespoonful cold 
water, and add it to the sour cream. 
Add this and the egg well beaten to 
the other ingredients. Now add the 
flour and beat for half a minute. 
Sprinkle a tablespoonful flour over 
the raisins, and stir them in lightly. 
Pour the batter into a well-buttered 
pan, and bake fifty minutes. This 


a, Dover Egg-beater ; b, Grater ; c, Omelet Pan. 


makes one small loaf. This cake may 
be put away to be used as a pudding 
when convenient. Steam it an hour, 
and serve with a wine sauce. It is 
almost as good as a plum pudding. 


Maple-Sugar Gingerbread. 


1 egg, 
1 cupful thick maple sirup, 


2 cupfuls flour, 

4 cupful sour milk, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 teaspoonful ginger, 

3 teaspoonful soda, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

Rind and juice 4 lemon. 


Beat the butter to a cream, and 
add the sirup and flavoring. Dissolve 
the soda in 1 tablespoonful cold water 
and stir into the sour milk. Add this 
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and the egg well beaten to the other 
ingredients, then the flour. Beat well; 
pour into a buttered pan. This quan- 
tity will make one small loaf or a 
thin sheet. If baked in a loaf, leave 
in oven fifty minutes; if in a sheet, 
twenty-five minutes—Mrss Partoa. 


Holiday Cake. 


cupful butter, 

cupful sugar, 

cupful molasses, 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful mixed spices, 
ege, 

cupful sour milk, 

1 teaspoonful soda, 

Flour, 

1 cupful raisins and currants, 
Small quantity citron. 


= 


a 


Mix together the butter, sugar, mo- 
lasses, salt, spices, and egg; beat well, 
then add the sour milk with the soda 
stirred in, and flour enough to make 
quite thick; add the raisins, currants, 
and citron. This makes two medium 
loaves, and will keep for weeks, 


Marble Layer Cake. 


cake Runkel’s Chocolate, 
teaspoonful baking soda, 
cupful warm water, 
cupfuls maple sugar, 
eses, 

cupful butter, 

cupful sour milk, 

24 cupfuls flour. 


bet BH BHO HO 


Melt the chocolate over hot water, 
dissolve the soda in the warm water; 
beat the butter to a cream. Add the 
eggs beaten without separating, and 
beat in gradually the sugar—beat for 
at least ten minutes. Pour the soda 
and water in the sour milk; add this 
with the melted chocolate to the egg 
mixture; now stir in the flour. Beat 
and bake in three layers. When cold, 
put together with maple or caramel 
filling. 


‘CHAPTER XXXIV 


CAKE 


Ir one has mastered the art of 
measuring, mixing, and baking cake, 
there are only four cakes you have 
to know: sponge, butter, fruit, and 
raised cake. 

Every other cake among a hundred 
recipes belongs to one of these classes ; 
there is only a slight variation in its 
being richer or plainer, differently fla- 
vored, or differently named. When 
children are taught cake making in 
a cooking school, the teacher tabulates 
for them on a blackboard quantities 
and directions, something after the 
fashion illustrated here: 


One of the most important things 
to learn about cake making is to have 
all the utensils and ingredients on 
hand before you begin work. The 
cake process will not wait, if you have 
to search for things. A half-beaten 
batter will fall flat before you are 
ready to attend to it again. Make up 
the fire so the oven will carry you 
through the baking process for at 
least an hour. Have the flour sifted, 
pans greased and floured, the eggs 
separated, and everything ready to 
work with. Let us think of the uten- 
sils which to-day an up-to-date cook- 


SopA OR 
NAME OF | But- FLAVOR- Mo- 
Gig: oe Sua@ar. |Eqaas.| MILK. | FLouR ee aNG! TASare Fruit. 
Loaf or Lay- 
er Butter }|# cup-|2 cup- 4 1 cup-| 34 cup-|5 teaspoon-|1 teaspoon-|.......-)........ 
Cake. ss. 25s ful. fuls. ful. fuls. |fuls baking} ful vanilla. 
powder. 
SpongeCake}...... 1 cup-} 4 EI Ullowtinas| See atee sae De tables 7 levers sec cclatl es: seers 
ful. ful. spoonful 
lemon juice 
Dark Fruit |4 cup-| ? cup- 2 |4cup-| 2 cup- |4 teaspoon-|l teaspoon-| $ cup- |2 cupful 
Cake. 5.tcnorp ful. ful. ful. fuls. | ful soda. ful cinna- ful. raisins; 
brown mon; 4 tea- ¢ cupful 
sugar. spoonful currants; 
all-spice; 4 cupful 
4 teaspoon- citron. 
ful mace; 
+ teaspoon- 
ful cloves; 
4 teaspoon- 
ful lemon 
extract. 


It seems such an excellent method, 
that I printed for my own kitchen a 
large card holding our favorite rec- 
ipes, and it has saved maids, as well 
as myself, much time in looking up 
recipes. I left some space at the 
bottom, and occasionally add to it 
new and good ones. 


ing school demands for cake making. 
There is a bowl for beating the bat- 
ter. J prefer the white enamel bowl 
to one made of earthenware, partly 
because it is light enough to handle 
easily, then it is unbreakable, and it 
can be kept beautifully clean. This 
bowl must be deep and narrow enough 
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at the bottom to allow the spoon to 
turn over the ingredients and do its 
work thoroughly. The ideal cake- 
mixing spoon is a wooden one with a 
slitted bowl, just long enough for the 
top of the handle to reach your el- 
bow. The old-fashioned spoon col- 
lects butter and sugar in a lump, 
while a_ slitted spoon constantly 
drives the creamed mass through it, 
and that, of course, makes it lighter. 
The slitted spoon beats without any 
noise, and leaves no black marks on 
the bowl. Then for the other utensils, 
you need a good flour sifter, cake 
pans which have been used long 
enough to become rather black—for 
new tin will never make a good crust 
—two glass measuring cups, a small 
bowl, a Dover egg beater with which to 
beat the yolks of eggs, a large pliable 
Teller knife, a flat wire egg whipper, 
which is called the Daisy beater, and 
a wire cake cooler, with feet which 
raise it high enough for the air to cir- 
culate around the cake and carry off 
the steam. 

The only way always to have a 
good cake is to stick to the level 
measurements, as is taught to-day in 
all the leading cooking schools. 
Flour, sugar, butter, indeed every in- 
gredient, is leveled off perfectly flat 
with the Teller knife. Grease your 
cake tin with lard or olive oil, using 
a butter brush (butter is not satis- 
factory for this, as it blackens the 
crust), then sprinkle flour inside the 
tin. Jar the pan lightly on the ta- 
ble, tipping it around so the flour will 
adhere to the greased surface. This 
gives a perfectly even surface to the 
bottom of the cake. If you wish to 
line the tin with paper, use parch- 
ment paper, which comes by the roll. 
Lay the tin upon it, top down, mark 
around with a pencil, then cut it an 
inch or two larger. Fringe the paper 
with a scissors down to the pencil 
line, and slip into a greased pan. Pa- 
per is frequently used with a fruit 
eake, because that cake burns more 
readily than any other. By using it 
for other cakes, you can get a nice, 
smooth surface for icing. 
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Before we begin the process of 
cake mixing, let us see what makes a 
cake light. Compared with the mak- 
ing of bread, cake raising is a swift 
process. It is brought about partly 
by blending an acid with an alkali. 
Air bubbles are created that make the 
mixture frothy before it is poured 
into the pans; heat begins to expand 
the bubbles and later to set them. 
Eggs thoroughly well beaten add 
further to the lightness of cake, for 
air is entangled liberally when the 
albumen is whipped. 

According to what other ingre- 
dients are used in a cake, we add bak- 
ing powder, soda, and cream of tar- 
tar, or soda alone for the raising 
power. Baking powder is simply a 
scientific mixture of cream of tartar 
and soda with the addition of a little 
flour to preserve it from getting 
lumpy. It must always be used with 
sweet milk. The same combination, 
of course, is made with cream of tar- 
tar and soda, the formula general- 
ly given in older cookbooks. Soda 
alone is used when there is some 
powerful acid in the liquid, such as 
sour milk or molasses. If one has 
nothing but sweet milk on hand and 
no cream of tartar, the soda will 
do its work almost as well by add- 
ing a small quantity of vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

It is never economy to use poor in- 
gredients in cake. Strong butter and 
eggs that are not absolutely fresh 
cannot have their flavor concealed by 
the most liberal addition of vanilla. 
Also, when you possibly can, use pas- 
try flour. You can easily tell the dif- 
ference between it and the flour with 
which we make bread, by gathering 
up a handful. It will stick together 
in a lump within your hand, while 
bread flour falls apart. Bread flour 
may be used in a contingency, but af- 
ter measuring it, take out 2 level ta- 
blespoonfuls from each cupful as your 
batter is liable to be too thick, and 
the cake may crack as soon as it be- 
gins to crust. 

Now for the simplest form of cake 
—a good sponge cake. Separate the 
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eggs, drop the yolks into a mixing 
dowl, and the whites upon a large 
platter. If the eggs have been kept 
in a refrigerator or cold pantry, they 
will froth much more quickly. With 
the wooden spoon, beat the yolks 
steadily till they begin to grow thick 
and lemon-colored, adding gradually 
1 cupful sugar. Put in 1 tablespoon- 
ful lemon juice and the grated rind 
of 4 lemon, then 1 cupful sifted flour 
with 4 teaspoonful salt in it. This 
amount of salt ought to be added to 
every cake. It overcomes the flat 
taste which it would otherwise have. 
Beat the batter thoroughly, till it is 
5‘ubbly and well mixed. If an assist- 
ant, meantime, has been whipping the 
whites of eggs for you, so much the 
better. A Dover egg beater does not 
begin to achieve the amount of frothy 
white you can get by whipping with 
a Daisy egg beater. Tip the platter 
slightly downward as it begins to 
froth. Swing the arm upward and 
downward; turn over the mass of 
froth, which will grow larger every 
second. When the latter is fairly 
heaped and every foam speck has a 
dry appearance, it is ready to add to 
the batter. Scrape it with a Teller 
knife and with this useful utensil, cut 
the froth in, across this way and that, 
lifting it lightly, until it is thorough- 
ly blended and looks like delicate 
foam. If it should be beaten at this 
point, you will simply destroy all the 
bubbles of albumen you achieved by 
the whipping process. Scrape every 
particle of cake batter with the knife 
cleanly from the bowl into a cake pan, 
preferably a deep one. Let the mix- 
ture rise a little higher on the sides 
than in the middle, then set to bake 
in a slow oven. 

The first process in baking is to get 
a cake thoroughly heated through, 
during which time it ought to rise 
steadily without crusting. When it 
has been half an hour in the oven, the 
rising process should have finished 
and a delicate crust have begun to 
form on top. The last half hour is 
given to its becoming solid, brown, 
and crusty. 
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Fudge Cake. 


(An original recipe from the Copper 
Kettle Lunch Room at Smith Col- 
lege.) 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

14 cupfuls flour, 

24 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 ounces melted chocolate. 


Cream together the butter and sug- 
ar, add the beaten yolks of eggs, then 
the milk and flour sifted with the 
baking powder. Beat well, add 
chocolate and the whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. Bake in a 
shallow pan in a moderate oven. 
When cool, pour over it a fudge 
frosting and mark in squares before 
the frosting has hardened. 


Fudge Frosting. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupful milk, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

2 cupful Runkel’s Chocolate, 
grated, 

1 teaspoonful McIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

1 cupful chopped walnuts. 


Put the sugar, milk, butter, and 
chocolate into a granite saucepan and 
stir occasionally till the mixture 
reaches the boiling point. Boil with- 
out stirring eight minutes, then take 
from the fire and beat till creamy. 
At this point add the nuts and va- 
nilla, then pour over the cake. This 
recipe makes a delicious fudge. 


Feather Cake. 

4 tablespoonfuls butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

14 cupfuls flour, 

24 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 
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Put butter in mixing bowl, work it 
with a spoon till creamy, add sugar 
gradually, and continue creaming. 
Sift flour and baking powder to- 
gether; separate yolks of eggs from 
whites, beat yolks till light-colored 
and thick, then add milk and egg 
mixture to creamed butter and sugar, 
alternately with flour. Add flavoring, 
stir and beat well; lastly: add whites 
of eggs beaten stiff. Put in a shal- 
low greased and floured pan, or one 
lined with buttered paper. Bake 
about thirty minutes or till cake 
shrinks from the pan, and does not 
stick when tried with a straw. The 
feather cake may be varied and made 
into a number of different kinds, for 
instance: ” 


Spice Cake—Before adding the 
beaten whites, put in ? cupful seeded 
raisins that have been washed, dried, 
cut in halves, and rolled in a little of 
the flour reserved for the purpose. 
Flavor with 4 teaspoonful ground 
cloves, 4 teaspoonful cinnamon, and 
a grating nutmeg instead of vanilla. 


Marble Cake.—Color half the 
feather-cake mixture with 3. table- 
spoonful Runkel’s Chocolate melted. 
_ Mix the white and dark part when 
putting it in the pan, so they will be 
well mingled though distinct. 


Ribbon Cake.—To one third the 
feather-cake mixture add 4 teaspoon- 
ful mixed spices and 4 cupful seeded 
raisins cut in pieces. Bake in a shal- 
low pan, and the remainder in two 
other shallow pans. When done, put 
the fruit cake between the others 
with a layer of jelly or frosting be- 
tween. 

Layer Cake—Bake feather-cake 
mixture in round tins and put a 
cream, chocolate, or other filling be- 
tween. 


Nursery Cake. 


3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 

1 egg, 

1 cupful cold water, 

2 cupfuls flour, 
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4 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, . 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- _ 


can Vanilla. 


Cream the butter, add half the sug- 
ar, and continue creaming. Beat egg 
till light and add with the water and 
rest of the sugar to the creamed but- 
ter. Add flour mixed with baking 
powder. Flavor, beat well, and bake 
in a shallow pan about half an hour. 


Surprise Cake. 


tablespoonfuls butter, 

cupful sugar, 

ee; 

cupful milk, 

cupfuls flour, 

teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Be ID eet 


Mix carefully, and bake like nur- 
sery cake. 


Plain Wedding Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

Yolks 3 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

23 cupfuls flour, 

34 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 

powder, 

teaspoonful cinnamon, 

teaspoonful ground cloves, 

teaspoonful grated nutmeg, 

teaspoonful powdered mace, 

cupful seeded raisins washed, 

dried, and cut in pieces, 

2 cupful currants washed, 
dried, 

4 pound citron cut in small, thin 
pieces, 

Whites 3 eggs. 
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Roll fruit in 4 cupful flour, and sift 
the rest with baking powder and 
spices. Mix like feather cake, adding 
the floured fruit just before the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Bake in 
a thick loaf, in a moderate oven. 
Cover with a plain, white icing. 
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Lemon Sponge Cake. 


Yolks 2 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, © 
$ cupful hot water, 
- 1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
Grated rind 1 lemon, 
1 cupful flour, 
14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
Whites 2 eggs. 


Beat yolks till light-colored and 
thick, add half the sugar gradually, 
and continue beating; then the hot 
water, the rest of the sugar, the lemon 
juice and rind. Beat well, add flour, 
mixed with baking powder and salt; 
lastly cut and fold in the stiffly beat- 
en whites of eggs. Put in shallow 
greased and floured pan, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven twenty-five 
minutes. 


Chocolate Cake. 


1 cupful sugar, 

3 cupful butter, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

14 cupfuls flour, 

24 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

3 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

Dash salt. 


Beat the butter and sugar together 
to a cream, add the yolks of eggs 
which have been well beaten, then the 
milk, the flour sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Beat till light and 
frothy, add the vanilla and melted 
chocolate, last the whites of eggs 
whipped stiff. Bake in a long narrow 
pan, and when cool, cover with a 
white frosting. 


Chocolate Layer Cake. 
$ cupfuls sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 


1 egg, 
4 cupful milk, 


14 cupfuls flour, 


2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Dash salt, 

3 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether, add the egg beaten to a froth, 
then the milk, flour sifted with bak- 
ing powder, and vanilla. Bake in one 
deep layer cake tin; when the cake is 
cool, split in two shortcake fashion, 
and cover the smooth top of each 
layer with a chocolate frosting. 


Cocoa Sponge. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

3 eggs, 

# cupful Runkel’s Cocoa, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 

4 teaspoonful cloves, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

3 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Cream the butter and sugar, beat 
in the cocoa, the yolks of eggs well 
beaten, cinnamon, cloves, and milk, 
then the flour sifted with the baking 
powder; last add the whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Devil’s Food. 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 eggs, 

1 cupful milk, 

24 cupfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

3 teaspoonful Mcllhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, add the well-beaten yolks of 
eggs, then alternately mix with milk 
and flour sifted with the baking pow- 
der, stir in the melted chocolate and 
vanilla, then the whites of eggs, whip 
to a dry froth. Bake fifty minutes 
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in a long narrow pan. Cover with a 


boiled white icing. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Cake. 


Use the recipe given either for 
chocolate cake, devil’s food, or cocoa 
sponge, and bake in a shallow pan, 
letting the batter half fill. It ought 
to rise to the top of the pan. As 
soon as the hot cake is taken from 
the oven, turn it out and cover the 
top with marshmallows, which have 
been pulled apart; the soft inside of 
the sweetmeats will run together into 
a sort of frosting. When cool, pour 
over them a frosting made of Run- 
kel’s Sweet Chocolate melted over hot 


water. 
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Spanish Cake. 


1 cupful sugar, 

34 cupful butter, 

2 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

13 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Dash salt, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon. 


Cream the butter and sugar, beat 
in the yolks of eggs, then the flour, 
with which has been sifted cinnamon, 
salt, and baking powder, alternating 
with it the milk; the whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth may be added 
the last thing. Bake in a large shal- 
low pan and cover the top with cara- 
mel frosting. 


Coffee Cake. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 cupful butter, 

2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 

14 cupfuls cold coffee, 

3? cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 

4 teaspoonful cloves, 

4 teaspoonful nutmeg, 

4 teaspoonful allspice, 

5 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

% cupful raisins, 
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2 cupful currants, 
4 cupful citron, 


5 eggs. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the molasses and well-beaten yolks of 
eggs, then sift together the flour, 
spices, and baking powder. Beat in 
alternately with the coffee. Dredge 
the fruit with flour, stir it in, then 
the whites of eggs. Pour into deep 
cake tins and bake slowly in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Pound Cake. 


2 cupfuls butter, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

10 eggs, 

4 cupfuls flour, 

4 teaspoonful mace, 
2 tablespoonfuls milk. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the yolks of eggs beaten till thick, 
then the milk, flour, and whites of 
eggs. Pour into a square tin and 
bake an hour. 


Angel Cake. 


1 cupful whites of eggs, 

Dash salt, 

1 cupful sugar, 

1 teaspoonful almond extract, 

4 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

1 cupful flour, . 

1 teaspoonful cream of tartar. 


Whip the whites of eggs on a large 
platter until they become a heap of 
dry froth. Then blend the sugar 
with them very carefully so the bub- 
bles will not break. Sift the flour 
and cream of tartar three times and 
add to the egg mixture, stirring as 
little as possible, so as to keep it very 
frothy. Add the flavoring, pour into 
an unbuttered pan with a center tube, 
and bake forty minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. Do not move the cake un- 
til you are ready to take it from the 
oven, as it is very easy to make it fall. 
Invert the pan on a cake cooler and 
brush the cake with the white of egg 
beaten with a few tablespoonfuls 
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powdered sugar. Allow this covering 
to harden before you frost it. 


Sunshine Cake. 
Yolks 5 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
Dash salt, 
£ cupful flour, 
4 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
Whites 7 eggs, 
1 lump sugar, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
1 tablespoonful orange juice. 


Beat the yolks of eggs till thick 
and lemon-colored, and add the sug- 
ar and flour, sifted with the cream of 
tartar and salt. Rub the lump of 
sugar over the rind of lemon, then 
dissolve it in the fruit juice; this con- 
stitutes the flavoring which may be 
stirred in and followed by the whites 
of eggs whipped to a dry froth. Bake 
the cake in a deep pan. 


New England Raspberry Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

Yolks 2 eggs, 

2 cupful milk, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder. 


This old-fashioned, delicious cake 
is baked in layers. Mix the butter 
and sugar to a cream, add the yolks 
of eggs well beaten and the milk; then 
stir in the flour, in which has been 
sifted the baking powder. Bake in 
jelly-cake pans. For the filling, 
crush slightly 1 quart raspberries, 
add whites 2 eggs, 1 cupful pow- 
dered sugar, and a few drops lemon 
juice. Whip until thick; spread be- 
tween layers and over the top. To be 
eaten with cream. 


Lady Baltimore Cake. 
1 cupful butter, 
2 cupfuls powdered sugar, 
1 cupful milk, 
Juice 1 lemon, 
Whites 6 eggs, 


4 cupfuls flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Rub the butter and sugar to a 
cream, and add the milk; when well 
mixed, stir in the juice of the lemon 
and whip very light; stir in alter- 
nately the stiffened whites of eggs and 
flour, sifted with the baking powder. 
Bake in jelly-tins. When cold, put 
together with this filling, and frost 
the top: Soil 3 cupfuls granulated 
sugar with a 4 cupful water until a 
drop hanging from the tip of a 
spoon threads in the air. Pour while 
hot over the whites 3 eggs whipped 
to a standing froth. Whip until you 
have a thick cream and _ stir in 
gradually a cupful each minced rai- 
sins and chopped pecans with 5 figs 
that have been soaked soft in luke- 
warm water, then dried and minced. 


Cocoanut Cake. 


1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

2 cupful milk, 

3 eggs, 

24 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 grated cocoanut. 


Cream the sugar and butter; take 
the milk of the cocoanut and, if not 
enough, add sweet milk to make 3 
cupful. Add the beaten yolks, then 
flour and baking powder sifted, then 
beaten whites, and lastly the grated 
cocoanut, reserving some for the frost- 
ing of the loaf. This is to be baked 
in a deep tin. 


Orange Cake. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 cupful butter, 

4 cupful cold water, 

Yolks 5 eggs, 

24 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
Juice and rind 1 orange, 
Whites 3 eggs. 


Bake in layers; use boiled icing 
flavored with orange juice. 
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Gingerbread with Chocolate Glaze. 
3 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
3 cupfuls flour, 
1 cupful dark molasses, 
1 cupful black coffee, 
1 teaspoonful ginger, 
4 teaspoonful cloves, 
1 teaspoonful 
soda, 
3 eggs. 


bicarbonate of 


Mix the spices with the molasses. 
Dissolve the soda in a little boiling 
water and add to the coffee. Cream 
the butter and sugar, add the eggs, 
one at a time, and beat each one well. 
Add the molasses, then the coffee and 
flour, a little at a time, alternately. 
Bake in bread tins in a moderate 
oven forty to sixty minutes, or until 
the cake leaves the sides of the pans. 


Gingerbread with Whipped Cream. 
Use the gingerbread recipe given 
above, substituting a cupful boiling 
water for the coffee and using half 
butter and half lard; or 2 cupfuls 
molasses may be used, and the sugar 
omitted. In the latter case 2 tea- 
spoonfuls soda instead of one should 
be dissolved in a cupful boiling wa- 
ter. Serve the cake very fresh, and 
cover the top just before serving with 
whipped cream. The cake may be 
broken into squares, and the pieces 
fitted together and covered entirely 
with whipped cream. It can then be 
served as a dessert—Mary Ronatp. 


Quick Cake. 
4 cupful soft butter, 
14 cupfuls brown sugar, 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful milk, 
13 cupfuls flour, 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
% teaspoonful cinnamon, 
4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg, 
4 pound dates stoned and cut in 
pieces. 


Put ingredients in a bowl and beat 
all together for three minutes, using a 
wooden cake spoon. Bake in a but- 
tered and floured cake pan thirty-five 
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to forty minutes. If directions are 
followed, this makes a most satisfac- 
tory cake; but if the ingredients are 
added separately, it will not prove a 
success.—Fannigé M. Farmer. 


Black Angel Cake. 


1 cupful Runkel’s Chocolate 
grated, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 cupfuls brown sugar. 

Yolk 1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ican Vanilla, 

4 cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

2 eggs, 

2 teaspoonfuls 
powder. 


Calumet baking 


Stir together in a saucepan the 
grated chocolate, milk, 1 cupful sug- 
ar, yolk 1 egg, and teaspoonful va- 
nilla; cook slowly and cool. Take 1 
cupful sugar, the butter, flour, milk, 
2 eggs—cream butter and sugar with 
yolks of eggs; add milk, sifted flour, 
whites of eggs beaten stiff, beat to- 
gether, then stir in the custard, lastly 
add the soda, dissolved in warm wa- 
ter. This cake will keep a long time. 
Another way is to bake in layers with 
the following filling: One cupful 
brown sugar, 1 cupful white sugar, 1 
cupful water, 1 tablespoonful vine- 
gar. Boil until like candy, then stir 
in beaten whites 2 eggs and + pound 
marshmallows, boil again and place 
on cake, letting each layer cool before 
adding another. 


Pork Cake. 
1 pound salt pork, 
2 cupfuls boiling water, 
2 cupfuls dark-brown sugar, 
1 cupful molasses, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 
1 pound raisins, 
1 pound chopped dates, 
4 pound citron shaved fine, 
4 cupfuls flour, 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful cloves, 
1 teaspoonful allspice, 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg. 
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Chop the pork so fine as to look al- 
most like lard, pour on it the boiling 
water, add the sugar, molasses, and 
soda, stir in the raisins, dates, and 
citron. Add the flour with the spices, 
pour the batter in loaf-cake pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Apple Sauce Cake. 


1 cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 eggs, 

3 cupfuls flour, - 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

1 cupful milk, 

6 apples, 

6 ounces sugar, 

1 teaspoonful butter. 


Rub butter and sugar to a cream, 
add 2 eggs at a time, beating hard. 
Sift flour and baking powder to- 
gether, add with milk, and mix into a 
batter. Bake in jelly-cake tins. Have 
apples peeled and sliced, and put on 
fire with sugar; when tender, rub 
through fine sieve, and add butter. 
When cold, use to spread between 
layers. Cover cake plentifully with 
sugar sifted over top. 


Banana Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 scant cupfuls flour, 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Whites 4 eggs, 

3 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


Mix flour and baking powder. 
Cream butter and sugar, add milk 
and flour alternately, then vanilla and 
beaten whites. Bake in 3 layer tins 
in hot oven. To boiled icing add 3 
cupful finely sliced bananas and use 
as filling. Dust top with powdered 
sugar, 


Geranium Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
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# cupful water, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

1 teaspoonful Calumet baking 
powder, 

Whites 4 eggs. 


Mix flour, salt, and baking powder. 
Cream butter and sugar, add alter- 
nately the water and flour, then whites 
of eggs, and whip hard five minutes. 
Line loaf pan with buttered paper, 
and rose-geranium leaves. Bake in 
a moderate oven. The leaves can be 
pulled off with the paper. 


Lemon Queen Cake. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

1 cupful butter, 

8 eggs, 

2 lemons, 

4 teaspoonful soda, 
4 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix salt and soda with flour.. Beat 
butter to a light cream, and add 
lemon rind. Beat half the sugar into 
it. Beat yolks of eggs, then whites, 
then both together. Add sugar to the 
eggs and beat well. Put in lemon 
juice last. Bake in small cake tins. 


White Fruit Cake. 


% cupful butter, 

14 cupfuls sugar, 

3 eggs, 

24 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls 
powder, 

4 cupful sweet cream, 

14 pounds raisins, 

1 pound currants, 

4 cupful citron, 

4 cupful orange peel, 

4 teaspoonful nutmeg, 

Dash salt. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the beaten egg yolks, then alternately 
the cream and flour sifted with bak- 
ing powder. Stir in the fruit, which 
has been dredged with flour, also the 
nutmeg, last of all the whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in deep 
pans lined with paraffin paper. 


Calumet baking 
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Walnut Mocha Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful cold coffee, 

12 cupfuls flour, 

23 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Whites 3 eggs, 

1 cupful broken walnut meats. 


Cream the butter and sugar, mix 
alternately the cold coffee and flour 
sifted with the baking powder, then 
stir in the walnut meats and whites 
of eggs beaten stiff. Bake in a deep 
pan and cover with White-Mountain 
Frosting, garnished with half walnuts. 


Cider Cake. 


cupfuls sugar, 
cupful butter, 
eggs, 

cupful cider, 
cupfuls flour, 
teaspoonful cloves, 
teaspoonful soda. 
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Cream the butter and sugar, beat 
in the yolks of eggs, sift together the 
flour, soda, and spice, and mix al- 
ternately with the cider; last add the 
whites of eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth. 


Neapolitan Cake. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 cupful butter, 

3 eggs, 

1 cupful milk, 

3 cupfuls flour, 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Make this cake exactly after the di- 
rections given for other cakes, then 
divide the batter into 3 equal parts. 
Color one third brown with a square 
of Runkel’s Chocolate melted, another 
part pink with a morsel of pink col- 
oring paste dissolved in 4 teaspoonful 
Mcllhenny’s Vanilla, leave the third 
part uncolored; pour each portion 
into a layer-cake tin and bake in a 
moderate oven. Lay on a platter 
first the white cake, then the choco- 
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late, then the pink, putting each one 
together with White-Mountain Frost- 
ing; cover the top thickly with the 
same icing. 


Citron Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

3 eggs, 

4 cupful milk, 

3 cupfuls flour, 

1 cupful citron, 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the beaten egg yolks, then the flour 
sifted with the baking powder, al-\ 
ternately with the milk. Whip the 
whites of eggs to a dry froth, blend 
into the cake batter, add the finely 
shaved citron, and bake an hour in a 
moderate oyen. 


Huckleberry Cake. 


3 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

3 eggs, 

2 cupful milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

1 cupful huckleberries. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the beaten eggs, milk and flour sifted 
with the baking powder. Stir in a 
cupful huckleberries dredged with 
flour, and bake in a moderate oven in 
a deep cake pan. This cake may be 
eaten cut in slices or served hot as a 
dessert with vanilla sauce. 


Cocoanut-and-Citron Cake. 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 eggs, 
14 cupfuls flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 
4 cupful milk. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the beaten egg yolks, then the milk 
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with the flour and baking powder; 
last of all stir in the whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. Bake the 
cake in two layers. Prepare the frost- 
ing after this fashion: Whip 3 pint 
double cream till stiff, blend with 4 
cupful powdered sugar and stir in 
2 cupfuls finely grated cocoanut. 
Spread between the cake, also on top, 
scattering it with shaved citron. 
This cake must be eaten soon after it 
is made, else it becomes sour and 
soggy: 


Gold Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

34 cupful sugar, 

Yolks 5 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful orange extract, 

§ cupful flour, 

14 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

4 cupful milk. 


Cream the butter, add sugar slow- 
ly, and continue beating. Add the 
yolks of eggs beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored, and the orange ex- 
tract. Mix and sift the flour with 
the baking powder, and add alter- 
nately with milk to the first mixture. 
Bake in a buttered and floured tin. 


Hickory Cake. 


1 cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 cupful cold water, 

Yolks 4 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful ground mace and 
cinnamon mixed, 

2 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

3 cupfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls hickory-nut kernels. 


Cream the butter with the sugar, 
add the cold water, well beaten yolks 
of eggs, mace, and cinnamon, baking 
powder and flour, stirred in alter- 
nately with the stiffened whites of 
eggs. Add the nuts, thoroughly 
dredged with flour. Stir in quickly, 
and turn into a loaf tin. Bake in a 
steady oven, covering the cake with 
brown paper for the first half hour it 
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is in the oven. When cold, turn out, 
and cover with a plain icing. Arrange 
half kernels of hickory nuts at regu- 
lar intervals on top of the icing. 


Ground-Rice Cake. 


Yolks 12 eggs, 

Whites 6 eggs, 
Grated peel 2 lemons, 
2 cupfuls ground rice, 
2 eupfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls sugar. 


Beat the yolks and whites of eggs 
with the lemon, mix in the rice, flour, 
sugar; beat up with the eggs, using 
a wooden spoon; butter a pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 


a, Ham Boiler, b, Fish Kettle with Removable 
Tray. 


Jelly Roll. 
3 eggs, 
1 cupful sugar, 
4 teaspoonful milk, 
1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
3 teaspoonful salt, 
1 cupful flour, 
1 tablespoonful melted butter. 


Beat eggs until light, add sugar 
gradually, milk, flour mixed and 
sifted with baking powder and salt, 
then butter. Line the bottom of a 
dripping pan with paper; butter pa- 
per and sides of pan. Cover bottom 
of pan with mixture, and spread 
evenly. Bake twelve minutes in a 
moderate oven. Take from oven and 
turn on a paper sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar. Quickly remove paper, 
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and cut off a thin strip from sides 
and ends of cake, Spread with jelly 
or jam which has been beaten to con- 
sistency to spread easily, and roll. 
After cake has been rolled, wrap paper 
around cake that it may better keep 
in shape. The work must be done 
quickly, or cake will crack in rolling. 


Homemade Wedding Cake. 


2 cupfuls butter, 

2 cupfuls light-brown sugar, 
12 eggs, 

1 cupful molasses, 

4 cupfuls flour, 

14 teaspoonfuls mace, 

4 teaspoonfuls allspice, 

4 teaspoonfuls cinnamon, 

1 grated nutmeg, 

4 teaspoonful soda, 

3 pounds raisins, 

14 pounds citron, 

2 pounds sultana raisins, 

1 pound currants, 

4 candied lemon peel, 

4 candied orange peel, 

4 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 
1 tablespoonful hot water, 

1 cupful milk. 


Before beginning to make the cake, 
prepare the fruit required, seed the 
raisins and cut them into halves with 
a scissors. Shave the citron, orange, 
and lemon peel into thin strips. 
Dredge them. with flour, and set the 
chocolate to melt over boiling water. 
Sift together the flour, spices, and 
soda, and separate the eggs. Cream 
the butter and sugar very light, 
add the yolks of eggs beaten till stiff 
and lemon-colored, stir in the mo- 
lasses, then’ the milk. Sift in the 
flour and spices, beat thoroughly, add 
the fruit, melted chocolate, whites 
of eggs whipped to a stiff froth, 
and the soda dissolved in hot water. 
Pour into a large round pan, which 
has been lined with paraffin paper and 
steam four hours. An excellent meth- 
od to thoroughly cook such a large, 
rich cake as this to the heart is to 
steam it for an hour, then set into 
the fireless cooker, and leave it there 
over night. The saucepan which fits 
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into the United States Cooker is al- 
most the size to contain this recipe, 
and the cake could be baked right in 
it. When the steaming process is fin- 
ished, the cake needs drying. Take 
off the lid, and leave it uncovered an 
hour or two in an oven which is 
merely warm. Turn out on a cake 
cooler, and when cold, ice with White 
Mountain Frosting. 


Chocolate Snow Cake. 


4 cupful butter, 

1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful milk, 

1% cupfuls flour, 

24 teaspoonfuls Calumet baking 
powder, 

Whites 2 eggs, . 

4 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the milk alternately with the flour 
and baking powder sifted together. 
Flavor with vanilla, and cut in the 
whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Bake in layer tins. Fill with choco- 
late filling, and cover with chocolate 
frosting. 


CAKES RAISED BY YEAST 


Old-Fashioned Raised Cake. 


4 pound currants, 

6 cupfuls flour, 

2 cupfuls warm milk, 

4 yeast cake, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

4 cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls sifted brown sugar, 
4 eggs, 

1 tablespoonful mixed spice, 
1 cupful raisins. 


Mix salt with half the flour; add 
yeast, then gradually warm milk, 
beating to a batter, and set to rise 
over night. In the morning cream 
the butter and sugar, add also spice 
and beaten eggs to the risen batter, 
put in the remainder of the flour, 
gradually mixing thoroughly with the 
hand. Add fruit last. Let it rise 
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until perfectly light. Scrape down 
and stir; fill pans two thirds full; let 
stand in a warm place. It will not 
rise perceptibly in the pans, but the 
process will have begun afresh in 
them and will complete in the baking. 
Bake an hour or more. 


Loaf Cake without Eggs. 


cupfuls warm milk, 

cupfuls sugar, 

cake yeast, 

cupful butter, 

cupful lard, 

Raisins, 

Spices, 

1 teaspoonful 
powder, 

Flour. 
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Calumet baking 


Dissolve the yeast in a cupful wa- 
ter, add to the milk and 1 cupful sug- 
ar; make a stiff batter and let it rise 
over night; then add the rest of the 
sugar, butter, and lard; also raisins 
and spices and the baking powder. 
Let it rise again before baking. 


Long Meadow Loaf Cake. 


5 cupfuls sugar, 

14 cupfuls butter, 

1 cupful lard, 

4 cupfuls warm milk, 
1 yeast cake, 

Whites 4 eggs, 

Flour, 

1 teaspoonful nutmeg, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 
14 pounds raisins, 

4 pound citron. 


Cream the sugar, butter, and lard. 
Mix thoroughly, divide, and to the 
smaller part of this mixture add the 
warm milk, yeast dissolved in the 
milk, and flour enough to make a 
batter which will be hard to stir with 
a spoon. Let it rise over night in a 
warm place. In the morning add the 
rest of the sugar and shortening, the 
whites of eggs, nutmeg, and soda. 
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Let it rise again till light—it may 
take four hours—then add the rai- 
sins and citron. When risen the last 
time, bake slowly an hour.—Mnrs. E. 
BREWER. 


English Whigs. 
4 cupful butter, 
6 cupfuls flour, 
3 eggs, 
3 yeast cake, 
2 eupfuls milk, 
1 cupful sugar, 
4 pound currants. 


Rub the butter into the flour, beat 
the eggs with the yeast, the batter, 
and add the milk; beat all until 
smooth, cover the batter and let it 
stand three hours; then stir in the 
sugar and currants. Allow it to 
stand an hour, then pour in small tins, 
fill half full, and stand till risen. A 
quarter of an hour in a quick oven is 
sufficient to bake them. 


Irish Barn Bake. 


2 cupfuls bread dough, 
2 ounces caraway seed, 
1 cupful sugar, 

4 eggs, 

4 cupful butter. 


Add as much flour to the dough as 
will make it a fit consistency to mold. 
Shape into loaves, let them rise, and 
bake. 


Yorkshire Cake. 


3 pounds flour, 

14 pints warm milk, 
5 ounces butter, 

1 yeast cake, 


3 eggs. 


Beat the flour, milk, yeast cake, 
and eggs well together, and let it 
rise; then form the cakes round; 
place them on the baking tins , and 
let them rise again before putting 
them in the oven, which must be of a 
moderate heat. The butter may be 
warmed with the milk and added. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


CAKE FILLINGS AND ICINGS 


Whipped-Cream Filling. 

Pour a cupful double cream into 
a bowl and whip with a Dover egg 
beater till stiff. Stop as soon as it 
begins to be quite thick or it will 
change to butter. Sweeten with 2 
tablespoonfuls powdered sugar and 
flavor with 4 teaspoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. This may be spread 
between layers of cake, then the top 
ornamented with a little of the cream 
squeezed through a pastry bag. 


Maple-Cream Filling. 

Boil 4 cupful maple sirup until 
quite thick. Then add to it a tea- 
spoonful granulated gelatin which 
has been dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls 
cold water. Allow it to cool, and as 
soon as it begins to thicken, beat with 
a fork, then add it to a cupful thick 
cream which has been beaten stiff. 


Chocolate-Cream Filling. 


1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful flour, 

Dash salt, 

2 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, 

4 square Runkel’s Chocolate, 

2 cupfuls milk. 


Put into a bowl the sugar, flour, 
and salt, blend thoroughly, then mix 
with the eggs well beaten. Scald the 
milk in a double boiler and add to it 
the egg mixture, beating steadily till 
it thickens. As soon as it is taken 
from the fire, stir in the melted choco- 
late and vanilla. Pour between lay- 
ers of a cake when it has cooled. 


Caramel Filling. 


tablespoonful butter, 

cupful sugar, 

cupful cream, 

cupful caramel, 

teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla. 


FALL ARO to 


Boil together the butter, sugar, and 
cream until it spins a thread. Then 
add the caramel and vanilla, beat un- 
til cool, and pour between the cake. 


Cream Filling. 
14 cupfuls milk, 
1 teaspoonful butter, 
Dash salt, 
2 eggs, 
4 cupful sugar, 
3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla. 


Scald the milk with the butter, sug- 
ar, and salt; add the eggs beaten to- 
gether with the cornstarch. As soon 
as the mixture becomes creamy, beat 
it thoroughly, cool, and add the va- 
nilla. To make a coffee filling, use 
this recipe exactly as given, only add- 
ing 4 cupful very strong black coffee 
and leaving out 4 cupful hot milk. 


Orange Filling. 
Juice and grated rind 1 orange, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
1 teaspoonful orange extract, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 teaspoonful gelatin, 
2 tablespoonfuls cold water. 


Put the gelatin to soak in the cold 
water, then set it into a bowl of boil- 
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ing water until it dissolves, and add 
to the juice of the fruit. As soon as 
it begins to thicken, beat with a fork 
till fluffy, and mix with the powdered 
sugar and whites of eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. 


Peach Filling. 


1 cupful whipped cream, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 cupful peach pulp. 


Cut up 2 or 83 very ripe, juicy 
peaches and squeeze them through a 
potato ricer. Add to the pulp the 
sugar and cream beaten to a stiff 
froth. Blend thoroughly and put be- 
tween layer cake. All recipes where 
whipped cream is added to a filling 
ought to be eaten as soon as possible 
after being made. The liquor soaks 
into a cake if it stands any time. 


Red-Raspberry Filling. 
34 cupful red raspberries, 
White 1 egg, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 cupful thick cream. 


Whip the cream to a stiff froth, 
also the white of egg. Put the two 
together and with a fork stir the sug- 
ar in, blending it perfectly. At the 
last, just before spreading the cake, 
stir in the raspberries thoroughly 
mashed. Strawberries may be used 
in the same way or the pulp of fresh 
apricots. 


Tutti-Frutti Filling. 
1 cupful whipped cream, 
4 cupful powdered sugar, 
1 cupful combination chopped 
walnuts, almonds, dates, rai- 
sins, and shaved citron. 


Whip the cream very stiff, beat in 
the sugar, then add the nuts and 
fruit, blending it thoroughly with a 
fork. 


Plain Icing. 


Pour 2 tablespoonfuls whipped 
cream into a bowl and sift over it 
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sufficient confectioner’s sugar to make 
an icing thick enough to spread. Fla- 
vor with any extract or fruit juice 
you desire to use. 


Egg Icing. 
White 1 egg, 
1 cupful confectioner’s sugar, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Whip the white of egg until 
frothy, beat in the lemon juice, then 
the sugar, until the icing is of a con- 
sistency that will spread. 


White-Mountain Icing. 


1 cupful granulated sugar, 

1 teaspoonful MclIlhenny’s Mexi- 
ean Vanilla, : 

4 cupful water, 

White 1 egg. 


Bring the water to the boil, add 
the sugar, and let the sirup cook 
without stirring until it will thread 
when lifted on the tip of a spoon. 
Pour it boiling hot over the white of 
egg which has been beaten to a stiff 
froth. Whip the mixture till it is 
soft and creamy, add the flavoring, 
and pour over the cake, spreading it 
smooth with a palette knife dipped in 
cold water. 


Chocolate Frosting. 


4 cupful cream, 

14 squares Runkel’s Chocolate, 

1 egg, 

4 teaspoonful butter, 

4 teaspoonful McIlhenny’s Mexi- 
can Vanilla, 

Confectioner’s sugar, 


Put the chocolate in a bowl to melt 
over hot water, scald the cream and 
pour over it, add the beaten yolk of 
egg and butter. Beat with a fork 
and sift in enough confectioner’s sug- 
ar to make it of the proper consist- 
ency; last of all put in the vanilla, 
and spread over the cake. This frost- 
ing used on layers of white cake with 
chocolate filling between makes a de- 
licious combination. 
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Orange Frosting. 
Rind 1 orange, 
3 tablespoonfuls orange juice, 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 
Confectioner’s sugar. 


Sift into the orange juice and rind 
enough confectioner’s sugar to make 
this frosting spread. 


Coffee Frosting. 

Use the recipe given for White- 
Mountain frosting, only substitute 4 
cupful strong coffee for boiling wa- 
ter, and leave out any flavoring. 


Caramel Frosting. 
4 cupful cream, 
Dash salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls caramel, 
1 cupful light-brown sugar. 


Boil together the brown sugar and 
cream for five minutes, then add the 
caramel and salt. Beat till cool and 
creamy, and pour while warm over 
the cake. 


Maple-Sugar Frosting. 
4 tablespoonfuls boiling water, 


4 pound maple sugar, 
White 1 egg. 


Boil the sugar and water together 
till it spins a thread. Pour over the 
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white of egg beaten till stiff, and 
whip till thick enough to spread. 


Fondant Icing. 


2 cupfuls sugar, 

4 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 

1 cupful boiling water, 

1 tablespoonful McIlhenny’s 
Mexican Vanilla. 


Mix the sugar and cream of tartar 
together, pour the water over it, and 
boil till it forms a little soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. Pour 
it out on an oiled platter, beat and 
knead till of the consistency of lard. 
Allow it to cool. When ready to use, 
soften it over boiling water, stirring 
with a fork till it is creamy. Add the 
flavoring, and pour over the cake. By 
first using this icing on a cake, then 
covering when hard and smooth with 
Runkel’s Sweet Chocolate melted, you 
have what is called a chocolate-cream 
icing. 


Decorating Icing.— Whip _ the 
whites of 2 eggs to a very stiff froth, 
then add slowly powdered sugar un- 
til the mixture is so stiff that every 
point and thread left by the beater 
will hold its place. It requires beat- 
ing a long time. It is the same as 
meringue mixture, except that it is 
made hard with sugar instead of by 
drying, and takes about 4 cupful sug- 
ar to each egg.— Mary Ronatp. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


FIRELESS COOKERY 


FIRELESS COOKER 


The United States Fireless Cooker 
attracted my attention and has my 
indorsements for three reasons: 
First, it is cheap, practical, and eas- 
ily manipulated; second, it has no 
fabric or other lining to require extra 
care or to become foul; and last, be- 
cause the inner vessel can be renewed 
at any time at little cost. The whole 
contrivance is so simple, so perfect, 
so easily understood, that it can be 
manipulated by a child. 

The idea of cooking without fire 
should meet with approval from 
every housewife. It seems strange 
at first—paradoxical, almost a joke 
—but when the fact is demonstrated 
by an easily managed, simple con- 
trivance, the truth is confirmed—we 
can really cook without fire. And 
not one, but many kincs of food. 

Cooks have always known that 
food would keep hot for a long time 
if carefully covered. This fact in- 
duced some one to go just a step 
beyond and make a _ nonconducting 
cover that would retain the heat at 
a uniform temperature for many 
hours; and this is the principle of 
the fireless cooker. 

Meats retain their flavor, and be- 
come tender more quickly if cooked 
below the boiling point. “ Boiled” 
meats, to be perfect, should, after 
the first boiling, be cooked at a tem- 
perature of 180°; to maintain this 
temperature over a fire requires eter- 
nal vigilance, and even then is diffi- 
cult to control. With a  fireless 
cooker one need not give the meat a 
thought from the time it goes in the 
cooker until time for dinner. 

It is to be especially recommended 
for vegetables that emit an odor 


while cooking, as cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, and sauerkraut. Imagine 
surprising your family with a cab- 
bage or sauerkraut dinner! 

It is worth double its cost for ce- 
reals alone. One may have a well- 
cooked cereal without fire or rush in 
the morning. Your breakfasts can be 
put on the table in ten minutes. 

It saves time. One can prepare 
dinner while the breakfast dishes are 
being washed. When ready to leave 
the kitchen, put the cooking vessel 
with its boiling contents in the cook- 
er and go where you please until din- 
ner time. 

Foods do not become overcooked 
nor water-soaked if the dinner, from 
necessity, is pushed on an extra hour. 
Do not open the cooker; let it alone 
until you are ready to serve its con- 
tents. Nothing can be _ overdone 
when cooked in the United States 
Fireless Cooker. 

It retains the nutrition and the 
natural flavors of all foods. There 
is no chance for escape. 

It does away with that most un- 
pleasant pot washing. It saves half 
the usual fuel. 

It saves the 
time and worry. 

It makes tough meat tender and 
palatable, and in this way saves 
many a dollar in a year in the cost 
of meat alone. 

It is indispensable to the summer 
camp, house boat, or yacht. The fish- 
erman or the camper may stay out 
an extra hour without keeping any- 
one waiting or spoiling the dinner. 

To insure the best results with the 
United States Fireless Cooker, make 
sure that all foods are boiling hot in 
the cooking vessel when you place it 
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in the cooker. The object of the 
cooker is simply to maintain the 
heat and continue the cooking. Large 
pieces of meat must be boiled suffi- 
ciently long to be thoroughly heated 
to the center or they will cool the 
water after the cooking vessel has 
been packed in the cooker. The best 
results are obtained when the cook- 
ing vessel is nearly or quite full. 

If things are to be served boiling 
hot, stand the cooking vessel over the 
fire while you are arranging the 
table. 

I am using the United States Fire- 
less Cooker in both my kitchens, and 
would not, for many times its cost, 
give it up. Even with a gas stove, 
I prefer the cooker for long, slow 
cooking. 

It steams fruit cakes to perfection 
—no watching, no boiling dry, no re- 
plenishing of water. Four hours in 
the cooker and one hour in the oven 
finishes them. Think of the time, 
worry, and fuel saved between this 
method and a “four hours’ baking 
in a very slow oven.” 

I also found it most useful in the 
cooking of tripe, which requires 
hours of slow cooking to make it 
tender. Even then one has to watch 
it carefully or it will boil dry and 
scorch. A night in the cooker makes 
it very tender and ready to dress in 
many attractive ways. 

What I have accomplished in sav- 
ing, time, fuel, worry, and money by 
the use of the United States Fireless 
Cooker will, I trust, be sufficient to 
show every housewife an easier and 
better way. 

(Signed) Saran Tyson Rorer. 

October, 1908. 
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Until one has become initiated into 
the secret of fireless cookery, it is 
hard to understand how food can be 
prepared by such a method. When 
one has mastered the science of cook- 
ing without fire, the whole process 
becomes very simple. It is requi- 
site that, first of all, the dish which 
is being cooked should be brought to 
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the boiling point and allowed to stand 
on the fire long enough for the heat 
to penetrate to the very heart of the 
food. It is then lifted, with the cover 
set on so tightly that no heat can es- 
cape, into the cooker, which is closed 
securely until several hours after- 
wards, when the food is brought to 
the table. During these hours the 
cooking is going on at a temperature 
of about 170°, the point required for 
slow cooking. For certain dishes, 
such as soups, stews, and the boiling 
of a tough piece of meat or fowl, 
there is no better way to render them 
palatable and nourishing. 

Of all the cookers that have been 
put on the market, the wisest choice 
is the United States Fireless Cooker. 
The utensil is a heavy fiber pail con- 
taining two saucepans with tight lids, 
which can be set on top of each other. 
The cover is put on securely, then 
the cooker is left to do its work until 
it is time for the food to be ready. 
When a large piece of meat, such as 
a ham, corn beef, or a heavy fowl 
is to be cooked, it is brought to the 
boil in a large, deep pail which takes 
the place of the two smaller ones. 
In this cooker there are no cushions 
to retain odors or dampness; it can 
be kept perfectly clean by washing 
and airing each time it is used, and 
it is practically indestructible. 

Some of, the advantages of fireless 
cookery are these: During hot 
weather there is emancipation from 
an overheated kitchen. Food can be 
brought to the boil over a gas stove, 
the flame turned out, then the prep- 
aration of the meal can go on without 
any further attention. This means a 
saving of at least eighty per cent in 
fuel. 

The perfect preparation of cheap 
cuts of meat, which could not be 
done over a hot stove. 

There is no odor whatever while 
the food is being prepared. This al- 
lows the cooking of cabbage, onions, 
ham, corn beef, sauer~ 
kraut, and various other foods, which 
are apt to fill a house with most un- 
pleasant smells. 
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It is almost impossible to overcook 
any food which has been properly 
prepared and then placed in the 
cooker; even if the time allotted for 
a certain dish has passed, it will be 
benefited instead of spoiled. 

The washing of heavy, greasy, 
scorched pots and pans is no longer 
a necessity. There can be no burn- 
ing of anything in the cooker. 

The housewife who masters the se- 
crets of fireless cookery can plan her 
meals exactly to the minute. 

Breakfast can be prepared the 
night before, and found in the morn- 
ing deliciously cooked and hot. This 
is especially true of such coarse- 
grained cereals as oatmeal, cornmeal, 
and cracked wheat, which demand 
hours of steaming over a hot stove 
to become fit for human food. Also 
there is a saving in the amount of 
cereal used, as it swells to its largest 
capacity. 

The fireless cooker is a boon for the 
man or woman who requires a hot 
meal during the night; by close cal- 
culation a dish can be put in and be 
ready at any moment required. 

The cooker is as useful for keep- 
ing frozen food chilled as for pre- 
serving heat in a hot dish. Instead 
of taking the labor to repack ice 
cream, put a can containing the fro- 
zen mixture into the cooker, pour 
around it some of the crushed ice 
and salt, fill up the space with cold 
brine, set on the cover, and the cream 
will remain in perfect condition for 
several hours. 

Even when one has a small family 
which cannot use the quantity con- 
tained in one of the saucepans which 
fit into the cooker, equally good re- 
sults may be obtained by preparing 
the dish in a granite pan, bringing 
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it to the proper amount of heat, pour- 
ing water about it and allowing the 
water to boil. Set the cover on, put 
the utensil in the cooker, fit in the 
lid, and give the dish the time re- 
quired. 


A FEW RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL COOKING 


In every case have the saucepan 
so full of food or water that it just 
allows the lid to fit in. When vacant 
space is left, heat escapes. 

Never open the cooker until the re- 
quired time has expired. If you do, 
it will be necessary to reheat the 
dish over the stove. 

When any food seems to be ex- 
traordinarily tough, such as old beets, 
or a sinewy fowl, allow an hour or 
two more than the time directed. 

An excellent method in preparing 
a number of dishes which require a 
long time to cook, is to set them in 
a cooker at night and leave them 
shut up tight until morning. 

Various dishes, such as veal loaf, 
baked beans, and fruit cake, are at 
their best when brought to the bak- 
ing point in the oven, then finished 
in the fireless cooker, being set in- 
side the saucepan with boiling water, 
reaching nearly to the top of the in- 
ner utensil. 

Boston bread can be made to per- 
fection in this way by letting the 
loaf dry in the oven for fifteen min- 
utes after taking from the cooker. 

When you wish to brown the top 
of anything, as if it had been baked, 
set it under the flame in a gas oven , 
for a few minutes, watching it closely. 

When you have only one food to 
cook, fill the other saucepan with 
boiling water and set under or over 
the one containing food. It helps to 
keep the heat to point required. 


KInp. QUANTITY. WATER. Time on Stove. | TIME IN COOKER. 
Coarse hominy r 6 cupfuls. 30 minutes. Over night. 
I Ere held Arh ole Bio OO MER amet 6 cupfuls. 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Wheatlet. (02.0. sev. sie 3% cupfuls. 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
RICO Rien cele 4 cupfuls. 5 minutes. 3 hours. 
Macaroni... 3 cupfuls. 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
Spaghetti: vr. cfeecicaraets: sts 3. cupfuls. 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
Warm celliaae scccesramii erin on 24 cupfuls. 5 minutes. 2 hours. 
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TIME-TABLE FOR COOKING SOUPS ABOVE 


TIME ON STOVE. 


TIME IN COOKER. 


@onsomime= Arcos shee gis Boos ote aloes 15 minutes. Over night. 
Brown Stock. ..0...s sce ch secre esesers Gostc 30 minutes. Over night. 
TOMA Om cere re oicke cisre COO eres ie reareieie Cle 10 minutes. 5 hours. 
Soups la pReines srs cctars custonietore eomsiele elon ote tote 30 minutes. Over night. 
Potato Cream........ 10 minutes. 24 hours. 
SouprBdsue. eho Cerd ows wierrs sixtte 20 minutes. 6 hours, 
Soup: slat Moenestras csi. ore vieisie oe Ke 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
Ose Tail aetree:. otis veicaiolr es amistes 20 minutes. Over night. 
White Soup Stock, 30 minutes. 6 hours. 
Beef Bouilli Rate deters 25 minutes. Over night. 
Weal Conic cee 5 20 minutes. 5 hours. 
Sportsman’s Broth. 30 minutes. 7 hours. 
Purée de Lentilles. . 20 minutes. 6 hours, 
Chickens.” hs ost eas 20 minutes. 5 hours. 
Sheep’s Head Broth ne ee 30 minutes. Over night. 
@oek=a-Weekiei.:.. ave visis oiticts,« eke slareie vais lepers Sy 30 minutes. Over night. 
Briar’s Chicken iclewes cs se wieretelee Siren ott ter 30 minutes. 7 hours. 
Rabbitaecn cece Asiaas eisitete eres sekaree eras SEC Dene 20 minutes. 6 hours. 
Okra Gants Rravatae SOOO GOODS apccrret otis Hare 20 minutes. 6 hours. 
BeeliGumbos wesc carcass GbR Bar tonod BGCaS 20 minutes. 5 hours. 
CreamcoiColerytes coe ci late see stele velareitine 6 es 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Cream on Corn aan dees sislesiersvneie series bts, sks 7 minutes. 3 hours. 
WeakAerictismtns veces hte cherncs ccuicnimeseet. 10 minutes, 3 hours. 
TOCCHOOUCHI Niece tie lalereseic afer otassteleieievereveTorerot 3 15 minutes. 5 hours. 
Cream of Onion....... Reetenciatererciecsiavekaucters sterers 5 minutes. 3 hours. 
Soup Neneendio: BACCO ia TOOT ROOMS 5 minutes. 2 hours. 
Soup Wlalprenieirieslee cunts Go ODS Goon Ee Sirens 10 minutes. 6 hours. 
Sebed of Celeriac. . AeOOIaG eystore eutielaneretetatee: 5 minutes. 2 hours. 
Split Pea...... aerehsievete SS ticbO Oo BE OROO AGO” 10 minutes. 6 hours. 
Greonnbeame sinc cissiietetl-oltels Rieke otvorer lene Rrehts 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Wanter Okray oases eis sisiseoe. sete stein areloigiess 10 minutes. 6 hours. 
Corn Chowder,.........-.- qoclosine Jape oun 10 minutes, 4 hours. 
Dried Bean..... ee ahaverede ayerenete iebereieves apeFeneioie 15 minutes. Over night. 
Clam Chowder....c.sccecsmeccses Me eral sycvoiee ete 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
BIA CkeBeaNintes <1 cele aieleisie ss = PES Teeietentoreiote 20 minutes. Over night. 
Onioni@how ders mercies letersi). BUpUCOG C 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
Old-fashioned Bean.......0..-+++++ erornsverers se 25 minutes. Over night. 
Herbt ete. nica taeinorcictetorersrste creieierereve leletetelers veh 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
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VEGETABLES. 
VEGETABLES. TIME ON STOVE. TIME IN COOKER. 

Beet Greens jecj-icielel~</s 12 were slelnareters ete Stevelec 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
String Beans cn acetic cena Bitte ss 10 minutes, 3 hours. 
Green Peas. 7 minutes. 3 hours. 
Lima Beans, 10 minutes. 4 hours. 
Dried Beans sareeeteiote 20 minutes. Over night. 
Oltan sens odpoah Satu ne HsGUUouS HAT 10 minutes. 2 hours, 
Squash.. 10.6... .seeee cece eee ee eees aeetc 15 minutes. Over night. 
SumimeriSqviagh eee sericea deeisatsies 6 ata ehe 10 minutes. 4 hours. 
Tomatoes...... SLOG OA OOOO AIO ene 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Cab bagennaceecrtereimirsais ieleciacirewientele cece 15 minutes. 5 hours. 
Canlihower tec mn tie cree oe oicecotreiors mecratae 15 minutes. 3 hours. 
Green) Cometic lect ccna 8 minutes. 3 hours. 
(8321 (051 Rea OE GAG Oe aC RCI CLC REO 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Spline Beets. lacie we mci eee cin ors.ccrvets 10 minutes. 3 hours. 
Winter Beets aityevensioues etek ete 30 minutes. Over night. 
PLUTNIDS! cot OR on a ee ee En cee 10 minutes. 5 hours. 
INSDATAGUS Set ne een Setie eet ae noes ieee 5 minutes. 13 hours, 
CAITOtS ic seas cee ee ee eee 10 minutes. 4 hours, 
BITUISSElS SOTOULS cites rete eee er ee eee 10 minutes. 2 hours, 
SODANACH sels palette te erento 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
IS Ey Nea Ompobocde qapdenuun S00 on oGheuaGon 10 minutes, 3 hours. 
Salsifiviie. cae sedate ie st Sane Cee eee 10 minutes. 2 hours. 
KOH ADE avec ata etee meee En ee 10 minutes. 2% hours. 
Boston Baked Beanss.. secscian vice ton ee 2 hours. Over night. 
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MEAT. 

Meat TIME ON STOVE. TIME IN COOKER. 
1S eRe UO vce ORIG RAIS eG aicin GAO aoa ae 1 hour. 8 hours. 
ROU Gels lca En ae craetotasn teres crc facalere Neuss Sissies 1 hour, Over night. 
OUGUREQNENe Sota eciay Oe sce Keo S 1 hour. Over night. 
RWRap Oe HO here cc cansterin wicrheton'a whem ate os 30 minutes, 6 hours. 
Brown Fricasse of Veal SSAA eG 30 minutes. 5 hours. 
Cap DSUEGe das see sees eae lua e Oe ec ete are 10 minutes. 8 hours. 
AMG ET ESENO Nr ramen crore aie. ecia's sta avert Kpsiae ele 30 minutes. 5 hours. 
Veal Loaf.. Re Tarts T USNS sa Ane 45 minutes. 5 hours. 
New England Boilad’ Dioner. ..c2sc sc lslece 1 hour. 12 hours, 
Roast Loin of Lamb..... 30 minutes. 6 hours, 
PGE ROASG.« fc fuk es 1 hour. 10 hours. 
Chicken Curry.. 30 minutes. 6 hours. 
Beef & la Mode. 15 minutes. 10 hours. 
IBGE ClOutasb Soa coe-s Bn Wales rene 30 minutes. 6 hours. 
BEEP IEE c eteancee RCT Nias OS RI baie CRE hice wae aoe 20 minutes. 4 hours. 
Stuffed SCN Ss ae eee races a re 30 minutes. 6 hours. 
IRGASGRVORE oan cites ciate crate wee Gesiae las Sere ls 45 minutes. 6 hours. 
PIOHOGOMICROD was cs area le surisiptareramsalere'e oiaenee 20 minutes. 6 hours, 

PUDDINGS. 

PUDDINGS. TIME ON STOVE. TIME IN COOKER, 
RUIN ecraa eta winacta bi pinseiniovels (arate minge: <ceysrere a8 1 hour. Over night. 
Baked Custard 20 minutes. hours. 
OES A Sei SRS ACIRE ROPE IAI uC AY? PS Seen 20 minutes. 4 hours. 
Rice Pudding... 10 minutes. 3 hours, 
Apple Tapioca 10 minutes. 3 hours, 

LS ee eee te 30 minutes. 6 hours. 
Brown Betty. 30 minutes. 4 hours. 
Steamed Fruit 30 minutes. 4 hours. 
Bread. 73. ..; 30 minutes. 2 hours. 
Cream Tapioca 20 minutes. 3 hours. 


A FEW RECIPES FOR FIRELESS 
COOKERY 

Beef Stew. 

4 pounds beef, 

24 quarts cold water, 

2 carrots, 

2 onions, 

14 quarts sliced potatoes, 

3 cupful rice, 

1 tablespoonful salt, 

4 chili peppers. 


Choose a slice of beef from the top 
of a round, containing a bit of mar- 
row bone. Put the marrow into the 
spider, and when fried out, add the 
meat, cut into pieces, large enough 
to make a portion; let them cook, 
turning constantly, until brown. Put 
part of the meat which has not been 
browned with the bone into the cold 
water in the pan of the cooker, and 
add the brown meat. Rinse out the 


spider to get all the brown gravy 
possible, cover the pail, and let it 
simmer an hour. Cut the carrots 
into slices, also the onions and pota- 
toes, and parboil for five minutes. 
Drain, blanch in cold water, and add 
to the meat. Put the rice over the 
fire in cold water, let it boil five min- ° 
utes, put it also in the pail, then add 
the salt and peppers, cover closely, 
and cook twenty minutes. Put the 
pail into the cooker, shut down the 
lid, and leave it eight hours. 


Boiled Ham. 

If the ham is very salty soak it over 
night in cold water, put it into the 
pail in the morning, cover with cold 
water, put the lid on tightly, and 
bring to the boiling point. Cook ten 
minutes hard, then simmer for fifteen 
more, set it into the cooker, and leave 
it there over night. 
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Chop Suey. 


1 quart lean pork and chicken, 
1 onion, 

1 pint celery, 

2 tablespoonfuls cornstarck,. 

2 tablespoonfuls molasses, 

14 teaspoonfuls salt, 

1 tablespoonful China soy, 

4 cupful fresh mushrooms. 


Cut the pork and chicket int 
small pieces, put any bones that re- 
main in a cheese-cloth bag, tie it up 
and drop in pail of cooker. Cover 
with cold water and let it come very 
slowly to the boil. Fry out a piece 
of fat, salt pork in a spider, and 
brown the meat. Add it to the water 
in the pail, also the onion, the celery 
cut in inch lengths, bring to the boil- 
ing point, then simmer slowly for 
one hour. Dissolve the cornstarch in 
a little water and stir it in. Add 
the molasses, salt, and soy. Cook 
ten minutes longer, set the pail, 
tightly covered, into the cooker; leave 
it there eight hours. When served, 
lift out the cheese-cloth bag with 
the bones. Serve chop suey with 
boiled rice, Saratoga chips, and toast. 


New England Boiled Dinner. 


Put the corned beef on to cook at 
six in the morning if you want it for 
a six-o’clock dinner. Cover with 
cold water, put on lid securely, and 
simmer for half an hour. Then set it 
in the cooker. Pare potatoes, cut up 
cabbage in quarters, pare some tur- 
nips and slice them, and let each 
vegetable cook separately for ten 
minutes. Drain and blanch. Lift the 
meat from the cooker, put the vege- 
tables into the pail, cover, and boil 
ten minutes. Return to the cooker 
until six o’clock. 


Pot Roast. 


4 pound salt pork, 

5 pounds round steak, 

3 cupfuls boiling water, 
Salt pepper, and flour, 
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Rub the meat on all sides with 
salt, pepper, and flour, fry out salt 
pork in a spider and brown the meat 
in it. Set a trivet into the pail of 
the cooker, pour in 2 cupfuls boiling 
water, which has been used to rinse 
the spider, let it boil five minutes, 
then cook gently on top of the stove 
for one hour. Remove to the fireless 
cooker and allow it ten hours. If 
vegetables are desired, parboil them, 
lay them under the meat in the 
gravy, and strain out before it is 
thickened. 


Steamed Pudding. 


4 pound beef suet, 

4 cupful flour, 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful mace, 

4 teaspoonful salt, 

4 teaspoonful cloves, 

4 pound Sultana raisins, 
4 pound currants, 

4 pound citron, 

4 cupful sugar, 

13 cupfuls soft bread crumbs, 
3 eggs, 

4 cupful milk. 


Chop the suet fine, mix with the 
flour and spices, then add the fruit, 
sugar, and bread crumbs. Wet with 
the milk and eggs, stir hard, and 
turn the mixture into a _ greased 
mold. Set it into the pail of the 
cooker. Surround with boiling wa- 
ter, give it one hour on the stove and 
all night in the cooker. 


Stewed Prunes. 


1 pound prunes, 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful water. 


Wash the prunes thoroughly, soak 
for two hours, put them into a gran- 
ite dish, adding the sugar and water. 
Cook on top of the stove fifteen min- 
utes, then remove to the pail of the 
cooker, pour boiling water in until it 
nearly reaches the top of the pail of 
prunes, cover tightly. Let the water 
boil five minutes, then set into the 
cooker and leave over night, 
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Cup Custard. 
3 cupfuls milk, 
4 cupful sugar, 
Pinch salt, 
3 eggs. 


Seald the milk, pour it over the 
sugar and salt, stir in the well-beaten 
eggs, pour into custard cups, and 
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grate a little nutmeg on top of each. 
Set the cups into the pail of the 
cooker, pour boiling water around 
them, and boil for ten minutes. Place 
them in the fireless cooker three 
hours. If you wish to serve custard 
with the top browned, set it under 
the flame of the gas stove for a few 
minutes. Serve ice-cold. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


FAVORITE DISHES 


In addition to the large variety of 
recipes in this book, we present con- 
tributions from the wives of famous 
men in all parts of America. The 
wife of President Taft and Vice- 
President Sherman each commend 
their favorite dish, while from wives 
of U. S. Senators and the Governors 
of various States come excellent rec- 
ipes. The value of such recipes con- 
sists not only in an interesting study 
of what are favorite dishes in famous 
homes, but in a most valuable addi- 
tion to the cookery encyclopedia of 
every housewife. Many of the recipes 
are for fine old-fashioned dishes, such 
as toothsome gingerbread, brown 
bread, and an excellent mince-meat. 
Here we find food peculiar to a cer- 
tain part of the country, such as the 
Governor of Florida’s fried okra, or a 
toothsome chicken pie, suggested by 
Mrs. Dawson, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. There are 
various recipes which are unlike any 
found in ordinary cookbook literature ; 
for instance, a delicious angel-food 
pudding, Mrs. Chester Long’s favorite 
cake, Hamburg cookies, Frankfort 
pudding, potato cake, and raspberry 
buns. Each recipe is well worth try- 
ing, and, once tried, it will become 
a favorite in thousands of homes. 


From Mrs. William H. Taft. 
Sponge Pudding. 

4 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful flour, 

4 cupful butter, 

1 pint boiled milk, 

5 eggs. 


IN FAMOUS HOMES 


Mix sugar and flour, wet with a lit- 
tle cold water and stir into the boil- 
ing milk. Cook until it thickens and 
is smeoth. Add the butter and when 
well mixed stir it into the well-beaten 
yolks of the eggs. Then add the 
whites beaten stiff and bake in a shal- 
low dish or cups, placing them in a 
pan of hot water while in the oven. 
Serve with creamy sauce. 


From Mrs. J. S. Sherman, wife of 
Vice-President. 


Saratoga Pudding. 
2 cupfuls coarse bread crumbs, 
4 eggs, 
1 quart sweet milk, 
1 cupful sugar, 
Pinch salt, 
4 cupful raisins, 
Butter, size of walnut, 
Flavoring, milk or vanilla. 


After baking, spread with layer cur- 
rant jelly before putting on meringue. 


From Mrs. Reed Smoot, wife of U.S. 
Senator from Utah. 
Five-Egg Orange Cake. 
5 eggs, 
4 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
$ cupful milk, 
3 cupfuls flour, 
14 teaspoonfuls’ vanilla, 
14 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


Beat sugar and butter to a cream, 
drop in yolks of eggs, thoroughly 
beaten, add 1 cupful flour, milk, 
then another cupful flour, beating 
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thoroughly all the time. Add rest of 
flour, with whites of eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Bake in layer tins in mod- 
erate oven. 


Filling for the Cake 


Beat white of 1 egg to a stiff froth, 
and add 1 teacupful pulverized sug- 
ar; grate the outside of an orange 
down to the white, squeeze out juice, 
and add to frosting. 


From Mrs. Joseph W. Bailey, wife of 
U. S. Senator from Texas. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. 


Take fresh, firm tomatoes, and 
cut pulp from them with a sharp 
knife. Mix together chopped cucum- 
ber, onion to taste, cabbage, pepper, 
celery and salt, with some pulp 
of tomato. Place this mixture in 
scooped tomatoes and serve on lettuce 
with a garnish of mayonnaise. 


From Mrs. J. W. Burrows, wife of U. 
S. Senator from Michigan. 


Delicious Fruit Punch. 


Sweeten juice of 8 lemons and 4 
oranges to taste. Just before serving, 
place a square of ice in a punch bowl 
and pour over it sweetened juice, then 
add 2 quarts Apollinaris water or 
White Rock, and garnish with a bunch 
of grapes laid on ice. A gill of rasp- 
berry or blackberry juice left over 
from canned fruit adds a beautiful 
color to the punch as well as a fine 
flavor. 


From Mrs. B. R. Tillman, wife of 
U. S. Senator from South Carolina. 


Tillie’s Gingerbread. 


1 cupful sugar, 

cupful butter, 

eges, 

cupfuls molasses, 

cupfuls sour milk, 
teaspoonfuls soda, 
teaspoonfuls cinnamon, 
teaspoonfuls salt, 
teaspoonfuls ground ginger, 
5 cupfuls flour. 
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Cream together butter and sugar, 
add eggs well beaten, molasses, then 
sour milk, and, last, flour with which 
has been sifted spices, salt, and soda. 
Bake in moderate oven. 


From Mrs. Robert J. Gamble, wife of 
U. S. Senator from South Dakota. 


Hamburg Cookies. 


1 pound granulated sugar, 
12 eggs, 

3 pounds butter, 

1 ounce carbonate ammonia, 
10c. worth oil of lemon. 


Powder ammonia, dissolve in 1 egg, 
add balance of eggs and sugar, and 
beat for an hour. Add flour, lemon, 
and butter (not melted); mix with 
enough flour to make dough as stiff as 
can be rolled. Keep it on ice till ready 
to roll. With a cooky cutter shape 
like lady’s fingers. Sprinkle pans 
with flour before putting in cookies, 
and bake. The butter should have all 
the salt washed out of it twenty-four 
hours before using. This makes a de- 
licious cooky when putting up boxes 
of cake at the Christmas season. They 
are very delicate and will keep for 
weeks. It looks like an expensive rec- 
ipe, but is not when you consider the 
quantity of cookies it makes. 


From Mrs. John Sharp Williams, wife 
of U. S. Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Candy. 

Have two saucepans; into one put 3 
cupfuls granulated sugar, 1 cupful 
thick sirup, and % cupful water. Into 
the other pan put 1 cupful granu- 
lated sugar and a gill water. Allow 
contents of both pans to cook until 
sirup will spin a thread or make a soft 
ball between the fingers when dropped 
in cold water. When both are ready, 
turn slowly sirup in first pan over 
stiffly beaten whites 3 eggs, and beat 
constantly during process. Into sec- 
ond sirup stir 1 cupful chopped nuts, 
add to other, and pour frothy mass 
into buttered tins to cool. When cold, 
mark in blocks with very sharp knife. 
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From Mrs. Chester I. Long, wife of 
U. S. Senator from Kansas. 


A Favorite Cake. 
4 eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls baking powder, 


1 cupful milk, 
1 cupful butter. 


Cream butter and sugar, add yolks 
of eggs and milk, then flour sifted 
with baking powder. After heating 
these thoroughly, add_ stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake in three layers 
and put together with following fill- 
ing: 

1 quart double cream, 
1 pound pecans, 
1 pound seeded raisins. 


Whip cream to a froth, sweeten, 
and put between layers. Chop nuts 
and raisins and sprinkle over cream 
between each, also on top. This makes 
a cake which may be served alone as 
a dessert. It is a favorite with all our 
friends. 


From Mrs. P. J. McCumber, wife of 
U. S. Senator from North Dakota. 


Chocolate Cookies. 


Beat to a cream 4 cupful butter 
and 1 tablespoonful lard; gradually 
beat into this 1 cupful sugar. Add 1 
teaspoonful cinnamon, 2 ounces choco- 
late (melted over steam), 1 beaten 
egg, and 4 teaspoonful soda dissolved 
in 2 tablespoonfuls sour milk. Stir in 
24 cupfuls flour. Roll thin and cut 
with cooky cutter. Bake in hot oven. 
When cold, spread chocolate frosting 
on each cooky; on top of each put 
half a walnut meat. 


From Mrs. Nathan Bay Scott, wife 
of U. S. Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Old-Fashioned Pound Cake. 


1 pound butter, 
1 pound sugar, 
10 eggs, 

1 pound flour. 


Butter and sugar are first creamed, 
then yolks of eggs added, then flour. 
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The rule is to beat for an hour, but 
sometimes you get tired before hour 
is up. Last, fold in whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth; bake slowly 
an hour. 


From Governor Albert W. Gilchrist 
of Florida 


Fried Okra. 


Take several pods tender okra, wash 
thoroughly, and cut into thin pieces 
crosswise; beat 2 eggs, season with 
salt and pepper, dip okra first into 
sifted meal, then into egg, again into 
meal, and fry in butter. 


From Mrs. B. B. Brooks, wife of Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming. 


Drop Cakes. 


14 cupfuls brown sugar, 

1 cupful butter, 

14 cupfuls sweet milk, 

3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful each, cinnamon, 
cloves, allspice, and nutmeg, 

1 cupful chopped raisins, 

1 cupful broken English walnuts, 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


Cream sugar and butter, add well- 
beaten eggs, then milk. Sift spices 
and baking powder with enough flour 
to make a batter that will drop from 
a spoon, add mixture, stir in nuts 
and. raisins, beat well, then drop by 
teaspoonfuls on a greased pan and 
bake in hot oven. 


From Mrs. Henry B. Quinby, wife of 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

Breakfast Gems. 

3 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful sugar, 

1 coffeecupful sweet milk, 

1 cupful warm water, 

4 tablespoonfuls yeast, 

Flour enough to make a stiff bat- 

ter. 


Beat yolks of eggs and sugar, stir 
in milk, water, and yeast. Beat well 
and set in a warm place to rise. When 
light, beat whites of eggs to a stiff 
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froth and stir into batter, with a pinch 
of salt. Bake in greased gem pans. 
If wanted for breakfast, mix batter 
night before. 


From Mrs. Edwin Lee Norris, wife of 
Govenor of Montana. 


Molasses Pudding. 


1 cupful molasses, 

1 cupful butter, 

1 cupful hot water, 
1 teaspoonful soda, 
3 cupfuls flour, 

1 cupful raisins. 


Cream butter, add molasses, then 
hot water; beat in flour’ with 
which soda has been sifted, stir in 
raisins, put in a greased mold, and 
steam three hours. 


Sauce for Molasses Pudding. 


1 cupful butter, 
1 cupful sugar, 
2 eggs. 


Cream butter and sugar, then add 
thoroughly beaten eggs. Stir to- 
gether, set over fire in cold water, let 
water come to boil, and serve sauce 
hot. A glass of sherry or brandy may 
be added, though we prefer it without. 


From Mrs. W. M. O. Dawson, wife of 
Governor of West Virginia. 


Chicken Pie. 


Meat of 1 chicken cooked, 

1 can mushrooms, 

14 pints potato balls parboiled, 

6 hard-boiled eggs, 

1 heaping tablespoonful minced 
parsley, 

14 pints cream dressing. 


Cut chicken meat as for a salad, put 
in bottom of baking dish, cover with 
mushrooms, then with potato balls. 
Season to taste. Sprinkle over it 
minced whites of eggs, then minced 
yolks. Scatter with minced parsley, 
and cover with dressing. On top put 
a cover of small biscuits as large as a 
finger ring. Bake three quarters of 
an hour.. 
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From Mrs. F. M. Warner, wife of 
Governor of Michigan. 


Pinafore Cake. 


1 cupful sugar, 

4 cupful butter (scant), 

4 cupful milk (scant), 

2 cupfuls flour, 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
Whites 3 eggs. 


Creain butter and sugar, add milk, 
flour sifted with baking powder, then 
whites of eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth, also 2 tablespoonfuls cold wa- 
ter and 4 teaspoonful lemon flavoring. 
Put half of this mixture into a layer- 
cake pan; to what is left add 1 tea- 
spoonful strawberry coloring. When 
both cakes are baked, put together 
with following filling: 


Filling 
Yolks 3 eggs, 
4 cupful sugar, 
1 cupful milk, 
1 tablespoonful 
(scant). 


Heat milk in a double boiler, add 
eggs and cornstarch, cook till it 
thickens, add pinch of salt and any 
flavoring desired, and put between 
layers of cake. 


cornstarch 


From Mrs. A. C. Shallenberger, wife 
of Governor of Nebraska. 


Amber Cream. 


1 quart milk, 

4 package gelatin, 

1 cupful sugar, 
Yolks 6 eggs, 

Whites 6 eggs, 

1 teaspoonful vanilla. 


Dissolve gelatin in a little cold wa- 
ter, let milk come to boiling point 
and melt gelatin in it. Add sugar 
and well-beaten yolks of eggs, stir- 
ring constantly till well blended, cook 
in a double boiler till it thickens, then 
turn in whites of eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth. Flavor with vanilla. Pour 
into cups or a fancy mold and set in a 
cold place over night. When ready to 
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serve, turn out on a plate or sauce 
dish. 


From Mrs. John F. Shafroth, wife of 
Governor of Colorado. 


Cucumber Mangoes (Prize recipe). 


Soak in strong brine nine days as 
many large green cucumbers as you 
wish to use. Then lay them forty- 
eight hours in clear water. Cut a slit 
lengthwise in each, scoop out seeds, 
wipe dry and fill with stoned raisins, 
lemon cut in long, thin strips, and 6 
or 8 whole cloves. Sew up slit, pack 
cucumbers in a stone jar and cover 
with a boiling sirup made after fol- 
lowing recipe: Add to 1 quart vine- 
gar 5 pounds sugar, also mace, cin- 
namon, and cloves to taste. Reheat 
sirup and pour boiling hot over cu- 
cumbers for nine successive morn- 
ings. 


From Mrs. J. S. Sanders, wife of 
Governor of Louisiana. 


Strawberry Ambrosia. 


Select large, ripe strawberries. Ar- 
range in a glass bowl with alternate 
layers coarsely chopped pineapple. 
Sprinkle between layers plenty of 
powdered sugar and freshly grated 
cocoanut, then pour over top 1 cup- 
ful orange juice. Seton ice, and serve 
very cold. 


From Mrs. M. R. Patterson, wife of 
Governor of Tennessee. 


English Pudding. 
Yolks 4 eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch, 
1 pint milk, 
1 teaspoonful vanilla. 


Stir on fire in a double boiler milk, 
eggs, sugar, and cornstarch till it 
thickens, then add whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Put in a deep 
dish a layer of fruit, then one of 
macaroons, and pour custard on top. 
When cold, cover with a thin layer of 
jelly and 1 pint whipped cream, 
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Almond Cream. 


Mash 12 vanilla wafers with a roll- 
ing-pin, and pour over them a wine- 
glass of whisky. When soft, add 1 
quart sweet milk and sweeten to 
taste. Whip 1 quart cream, sweeten 
to taste, flavor with a teaspoonful ex- 
tract of almond, mix with first con- 
coction, and freeze. 


From Mrs. Augustus E. Willson, 
wife of Governor of Kentucky. 


Frankfort Pudding. 


Make a plain ice cream as follows: 
Put 1 pint new milk in a double boil- 
er; when gradually hot, add to 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls flour a little milk; stir 
until free from lumps, add to scalded 
milk and boil until a little thicker 
than custard. Strain into 1 quart 
rich cream; add 2 cupfuls powdered 
sugar, whites 2 eggs (unbeaten), and 
2 teaspoonfuls vanilla. Freeze, line a 
mold with ice cream, and fill center 
with following mixture: 

The night before you wish to use 
them, take 4 pound candied cherries 
and cut into small pieces, and 4 
pound French chestnuts shelled, 
blanched, boiled until soft, and cut 
into small pieces. Let these stand 
over night in sherry to cover them. 
Mix lightly with 1 quart whipped 
cream and fill the center of mold; 
close it and set in salt and ice four 
hours. Serve with a sauce of whipped 
cream flavored with sherry. 


From Mrs. Bert M. Fernald, wife of 
Governor of Maine. 


Chocolate Cake. 


Melt 4 cupful butter, and gradually 
add 14 cupfuls sugar. Scrape 4 
pound chocolate fine, add 3 teaspoon- 
fuls sugar and 3 tablespoonfuls hot 
water; stir over steam until smooth. 
Add to sugar and butter, then drop 
in yolks 3 eggs, stir, and add whites 
3 eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Add 4 
cupful milk in which 4 teaspoonful 
soda is dissolved, and lastly 14 cup- 
fuls flour in which is mixed 1 tea- 
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spoonful cream tartar and a little 
salt. Flavor with vanilla. 


Frosting 


14 cupfuls sugar, 
4 cupful water. 


Boil until it threads, add to the 
beaten white 1 egg, a few drops 
at a time, and stir constantly; flavor. 


From Mrs. G. H. Prouty, wife of 
Governor of Vermont 


Maple Parfait. 
1 cupful maple sirup, 
Yolks 6 eggs, 
1 pi Xt cream. 


Heat sirup to boiling point, pour 
slowly onto beaten egg yolks and the 
whip from cream, turn into a mold and 
pack in equal measures of finely 
crushed ice and rock salt. Let stand 
four hours and serve with chopped 
browned almonds. 


From Mrs. Albert B. Cummins, wife 
of U. S. Senator from Iowa. 


Almond Tart. 


Yolks 9 eggs, 

1 pound sugar, 

# pound grated almonds, 

2 cupfuls grated lady’s fingers, 
1 teaspoonful vanilla, 

1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
Juice and rind 1 lemon, 

Whites 9 eggs, 


Mix ingredients in order given, and 
bake in two layers in moderate oven. 


Filling for Tart 


1 pound chopped walnuts, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
Lemon juice and sugar to taste. 


From Mrs. Robert L. Taylor, wife of 
U. S. Senator from Tennessee. 


Steamed Corn Bread. 
2 cupfuls sweet milk, 
1 cupful butter, 
3 cupfuls cornmeal, 
1 cupful flour, 
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1 egg, 

1 teaspoonful soda, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
4 cupful molasses. 


Mix ingredients, beat thoroughly, 
and pour into pail, with tight-fitting 
lid. Cook in vessel of boiling water 
two and a half hours. Turn out on 
a pan, and brown in oven. 


From Mrs. Robert S. Vessey, wife of 
Governor of South Dakota, 


Brown Bread. 


1 cupful sweet milk, 
2 cupfuls sour milk, 
2 cupfuls cornmeal, 
1 cupful flour, 

4 cupful molasses, 
14 teaspoonfuls soda, 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Sift dry materials, pour in mo- 
lasses and milk, then beat hard and 
pour in a greased mold. Steam three 
hours and dry in a hot oven a few 
minutes. This mixture is very thin, 
but makes a delicious bread. 


From Mrs. G. W. Donaghey, wife of 
Governor of Arkansas. 


White Loaf Cake. 


1 cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

1 cupful sweet milk, 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
5 cupfuls flour, 

Whites 13 eggs. 


Cream butter and sugar, sift baking 
powder with flour, and alternately 
add it with milk to sugar and but- 
ter. Last of all, cut in whites of eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth. Bake in 
layer-cake pans. 


Filling for Cake 
2 cupfuls sugar, 
Whites 2 eggs, 
4 pound marshmallows, 
1 pound English walnuts. 


Cook sugar with 3? cupful water. 
When it threads, pour over whites 
of eggs not beaten very much and 
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marshmallows. Shell walnuts, break 
slightly, add to filling, and put be- 
tween layers of cake. 


From Mrs. John Burke, wife of Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota. 

Angel-Food Pudding. 

2 eggs, 

1 cupful powdered sugar, 

1 tablespoonful flour, 

1 teaspoonful baking powder, 

1 cupful broken walnut meats, 

1 cupful dates. 


Beat together thoroughly eggs, sug- 
ar, flour, and baking powder, add 
nuts and dates. Pour into a baking 
dish, set it in a pan of boiling water 
and bake about half an hour. Let it 
cool, still standing in the water, chill, 
and serve with whipped cream. 

This pudding is a great favorite 
with children. 


From Mrs. Samuel G. Cosgrove, wife 
of Governor of Washington. 


Potato Cake. 


% cupful butter, 

2 cupfuls sugar, 

Yolks 4 eggs, 

1 cupful hot mashed potato, 

2 squares chocolate, 

4 cupful milk, 

2 cupfuls flour, 

34 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 

1 teaspoonful each cinnamon and 
nutmeg, 

4 teaspoonful ground cloves, 

1 cupful chopped walnut meats, 

Whites 4 eggs. 


Cream together butter and 1 cupful 
sugar, beat to a froth yolks of eggs 
with remainder of sugar, then blend 
both mixtures thoroughly together. 
Add potatoes, chocolate melted over 
hot water, and alternately milk with 
flour, which has been sifted with bak- 
ing powder and spices. Last, add 
whites of eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth and walnut meats. Bake in 
layers or a loaf cake as desired, and 
cover with a chocolate or a white 
frosting. 
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From Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, wife of 
Governor of Kansas. 


Pickled Peaches. 


1 gallon peeled peaches, 
3 pounds sugar, 

1 pint pure cider vinegar, 
2 dozen cloves, 

6 sticks cinnamon. 


Boil vinegar, sugar, cinnamon, and 
cloves fifteen minutes, then pour li- 
quor over peaches and let stand over 
night in stone jar covered with a 
plate. Next morning pour off liquor 
and heat to boiling point, then add 
peaches to boiling liquor and let cook 
slowly until tender. Seal in glass 
jars. 


From Mrs. Parker Morgan, one of 
the 400. 
Raspberry Buns. 
1 pound flour, 
4 pound lard, 
6 ounces sugar, 
4 teaspoonful salt, 
14 teaspoonsfuls baking powder, 


1 egg, 
A. little milk. 


Place flour in a bowl and r&b lard 
in thoroughly; add salt, sugar, and 
baking powder. Beat egg well and 
add sufficient milk to make the whole 
into a rather stiff paste. Knead light- 
ly, and roll out about a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut into rounds and 
wet the edges. Place a little jam in 
the center of each and fold over. 
Pinch the edges together and flatten 
slightly, put on a greased baking 
sheet, and bake in a quick oven twen- 
ty minutes. 


From Mrs. Jesse Knight of Utah. 


Mince-Meat. 


4 pound butter, 

24 pounds brown sugar, 

3 pounds boiled beef neck, 
14 pounds suet, 

24 pounds white sugar, 

2 tablespoonfuls cinnamon, 
2 tablespoonfuls nutmeg, 
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2 tablespoonfuls mace, 
2 tablespoonfuls allspice, 
2 tablespoonfuls salt, 
Juice and rind 3 lemons, 
6 pounds raisins, seeded, 
3 pounds currants, 

1 pound citron, 

1 tablespoonful almond extract, 
8 pounds apples, 

1 pint brown sherry, 

1 pint brandy. 


Rub butter and brown sugar to- 
gether; chop beef neck after boiling 
till tender enough to fall from bone; 
grind or chop finely suet. Add spices 
to white sugar, grate rind of lemons, 
being careful not to get any white, 
and mix grated rind into sugar and 
spices. Seed raisins, wash and dry 
currants, chop citron finely, peel and 
chop apples. Mix all thoroughly to- 
gether, adding sherry, brandy, and al- 
mond extract last. Put in glass jars; 
it will keep indefinitely. 


From Mrs. Thomas P. Gore, wife of 
Senator from Oklahoma. 


Braised Veal. 


Slice veal steak into strips from 
one to one and one half inches thick. 
Season well to taste, and roll up and 
skewer with toothpicks. Fry them in 
hot butter till browned on both sides 
—be sure not to scratch. Place them 
in a roaster and sprinkle with butter, 
add enough water—cream and water 
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is better, but in that case do not use 
butter. Bake from two to four hours 
in a moderate oven. Be careful not 
to burn. 

This recipe was originated by a 
friend of mine, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Dunn of Oklahoma, and from experi- 
ence I know just how delicious it is. 


The following recipe was given by 
one of the best cooks in America. 


Chicken Fricassee. 


Cut a fowl up into pieces, put it 
in a saucepan covered with boiling 
water and cook very slowly till 
tender. When half done, season with 
salt and pepper. Lift out the pieces, 
allow them to drain, sift with flour to 
which a little salt and pepper has 
been added, then sauté slowly in pork 
fat. Arrange the chicken in pieces 
upon toast, or if liked better, fix New 
England style, with a circle of baking 
powder biscuits about them heaped on 
a platter. In arranging the chicken, 
lay it on the platter as much as pos- 
sible in the shape of a whole bird, 
haying the breast in the centre, legs 
and wings in the natural position and 
back underneath; this makes it easy 
to serve. To the liquor from the 
chicken add a cup of cream or 
three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
thicken with a quarter of a cup of 
flour dissolved in cold water. Strain 
over the chicken and biscuits. If 
there is more gravy than the platter 
will hold serve it in a gravy boat. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
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Instrap of shelling peas, throw 
them, pods and all, into a kettle of 
boiling water, after washing and dis- 
carding all spoiled ones. When they 
are done the pods will rise to the sur- 
face, while the peas will stay at the 
bottom of the kettle. Peas cooked in 
this manner have a fine flavor. 


To hasten the baking of potatoes, I 
let them stand a few minutes in hot 
water, after washing them clean. 


If you relish celery in soup and live 
where it cannot be secured the year 
round, dry the celery leaves as you get 
them and put them away in a fruit 
jar. When preparing soup, tie a few 
of the leaves in a cloth, and drop it 
into the kettle. You will find that the 
soup will have even more of the taste 
of celery than when using the stalk. 


In making peanut butter, I mix the 
ground peanuts with cream or milk 
instead of olive oil, if I only desire a 
small quantity. It is delicious, al- 
though it does not keep longer than a 
few days. 


Ham may be kept from getting 
hard and dry on the outside thus: 
take some of the fat part of the ham 
and fry it out. Let it get hard then 
spread on the cut end of the ham; 
half an inch thick is not too much. 
This excludes air. Hang in a cool 
place. When I want to slice ham I 
scrape off this fat, and afterwards 
put it on again as before. 


If your omelets burn because you 
have no “omelet pan,” put a table- 
spoonful of common salt in the fry- 
ing skillet. Put it on the stove and 
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heat very hot. Empty salt from the 
pan, wipe it with a dry cloth. Cook 
the omelet with a small quantity of 
butter, and it will not burn easily. 


Changing the water two or three 
times will keep potatoes from turn- 
ing dark, and if they have been frost- 
bitten this will improve them. 


Before trying to break a cocoanut 
put it in the oven to warm. When 
heated a slight blow will crack it, and 
the shell will come off easily. 


A layer of absorbent cotton in the 
mouth of fruit cans is an excellent 
preventive against mold. If mold 
should form, it will cling to the cot- 
ton and leave the fruit clean. 


A delicious kind of sandwich was 
served with coffee at a recent club 
meeting. It took the fancy of each 
and every one. After tasting, some 
one asked the hostess of what it was 
made. She politely replied, “ The rec- 
ipe was sent to me from a friend in 
an Eastern city, with the strict in- 
junction I should not publish it.” Im- 
mediately all began guessing. A nod 
from the hostess informed one girl 
she had guessed right. Here is the 
recipe: One cake of Philadelphia 
cream cheese, mixed with canned 
Spanish peppers, chopped fine. One 
large pepper is sufficient for one cake 
of cheese. 


To keep cream sweet heat it to al- 
most boiling point, put it in a glass 
bottle or earthen vessel, cover, and set 
aside to cool. Cream thus treated will 
keep sweet and fresh several days, in 
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moderate weather, and over the sec- 
ond day in warm weather. 


When making fudge, stir in half a 
pound of marshmallows before you 
turn it into the tin to cool. They melt 
immediately and make the candy as 
smooth and creamy as can be. 


If you want nicely flavored butter, 
with the buttermilk well worked out, 
try putting in a teaspoonful of clear 
honey to about three pounds of but- 
ter. You can not taste the honey but 
it improves the butter. 


When using grated or sliced pine- 
apple for sauce the juice of half a 
lemon with sugar and water added 
gives a delicious flavor. 


To give frosting a nice flavor add 
a bit of butter, the size of a hickory 
nut. It will also prevent the frosting 
from becoming hard too soon. 


To prevent staining your fingers, 
while paring potatoes keep the pota- 
toes in cold water. 


Gruels are more tempting to the 
sick if whipped to a froth with an 
egg-beater before serving in a pretty 
cup. 


When baking cookies, use a large 
round pancake griddle to bake them 
on. First heat it on top of the range, 
and have it well greased. 


If a kitchen window is kept open 
two inches at the top while frying 
foods, boiling cabbage or other odor- 
ous vegetables, the unpleasant odor 
will go out of the window instead of 
spreading through the house. 


After boiling salt ham or tongue re- 
move it from the fire and plunge at 
once in cold water. This instantly 
loosens the skin, which then pulls off 
without any trouble. Treat beets the 
same way. 


Try baking bread in a meat roaster 
with a top. This keeps the bread from 
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browning on the upper side before it 
is done through—thus browning it 
evenly all over. 


Prune pies are improved by adding 
one teaspoonful of vinegar to each 
pie. Prunes are rather flat tasting so 
the vinegar cuts the sweetness. 


=———— 
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Rack to Set Under Hot Kettles. 


On making cake when fresh milk, 
buttermilk, molasses, and sour milk, 
are lacking, use a cup of apple sauce 
into which has been stirred a_ tea- 
spoonful of baking soda. Besides be- 
ing an excellent substitute, the sauce 
makes a delicious spice cake, and 
without eggs, too. 


When spreading butter on sand- 
wiches or toast, do not try to soften 
the butter, but heat a silver knife by 
placing it in boiling water. The diffi- 
culty is overcome at once. 


When a recipe calls for sugar and 
flour, instead of moistening the flour 
with water or milk, stir flour and sug- 
ar together in the dry state. Then no 
lumps will be seen. 


If one cannot afford much cream 
when making ice cream, a small quan- 
tity will go farther and be richer if 
whipped or scalded. In summer, milk 
sherbet, made with lemons and gela- 
tin, is inexpensive, very delicious, and 
a refreshing substitute for cream. 


Much can be done at night in prep- 
aration for breakfast. For instance, 
if baked potatoes are to be included 
in the menu, wash them; and sift flour 
or meal for muffins. 


When we bake apples in the usual 
way, after coring and putting in sug- 
ar and water, the juice runs into the 
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dish and is burned or wasted, as it 
naturally will not stay in the hole. Af- 
ter coring, cut the apple in two, and 
make the center of the trench in the 
apple deeper; fill it with sugar, laying 
the cut half of each one upwards. 


To economize stove space when 
making rice soup I place a cup con- 
taining the rice in the soup kettle. It 
serves the purpose of a double boiler. 
It also prevents scorching or the soup 
boiling over, the latter generally being 
caused by the addition of rice. 


To keep cheese moist, wrap it in a 
soft cloth wrung out of vinegar, and 
keep in an earthen jar, with the cover 
slightly raised. 


To clean lettuce is often a nuisance, 
because of tiny green insects or their 
eggs in it. Turn on the cold water 
faucet slightly, put your thumb 
against it so the stream squirts with 
force, and hold each leaf, with the 
broad end in the hand, under the water 
for a few seconds. Rinse, and it is 
ready for the table. 


In the cooking departments of wom- 
en’s magazines, I find one class of 
housekeepers completely ignored, per- 
haps unwittingly. It comprises the 
millions who inhabit lofty plateaus 
and mountains. Perhaps lowland 
women do not know that we who 
come to these high altitudes (Tellur- 
ide, Colorado), have to learn all over 
again how to cook. I have seen hun- 
dreds of recipes in cookbooks and 
magazines that would fail altogether 
here. For instance—I have boiled po- 
tatoes in Ohio (near the sea level) in 
twenty-five minutes. In Denver, at an 
altitude of five thousand feet, it takes 
thirty-five minutes. In Leadville, Col- 
orado, at ten thousand feet, forty-five 
minutes. This is because of water 
boiling at a lower temperature in 
high altitudes. Where I now live, at 
an altitude of nine thousand feet, I 
boil potatoes nearly an hour in water 
merely at the boiling point, and find 
they are not tender, so the water must 
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be much hotter than at the boiling 
point to cook them. Other vegetables 
must be cooked longer. It is impossi- 
ble to cook until tender some of the 
garden peas that are on sale here in 
the summer, and we have to depend 
almost wholly on factory canned peas. 


A woman must learn over again to 
bake cake if she has just come from 
a low altitude. No Eastern cookbook 
can be depended upon. The ladies of 
this town have published a cookbook 
of their own reliable recipes. It is 
eagerly bought by newcomers from 
low altitudes. In baking cake, you 
must use more flour and less short- 
ening. 


Nothing else sweetens vessels in 
which milk has been kept so well as a 
solution of baking soda and hot wa- 
ter, in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful to a quart of warm water. 
Let the solution stand in the vessels 
long enough to get cold. Pudding 
dishes or pots and pans which have 
been burned are easily cleaned this 
way. 


If the refrigerator is stored away 
and the cellar is warm from. the heat- 
ing plant there, an excellent way to 
keep lettuce crisp and tender, is to 
wrap each head separately in a piece 
of old linen, wet in cold water. Mois- 
ten the linen every day, and you can 
keep lettuce for two weeks. The in- 
ner leaves will be yellow and crisp, 
and there will be no wasting of outer 
leaves. 


Sometimes it is impossible to obtain 
sour milk for a favorite dish. <A 
mountain mine cook told me his meth- 
od of obtaining sour milk was to di- 
lute condensed mill, which is invaria- 
bly used at the mines, until it was 
like ordinary skimmed milk. Then he 
added a little sugar, and kept it in a 
warm place until it soured, even clab- 
bered. 


When using lemons in a way that 
does not call for the rind, I pare off 
the yellow portion carefully, put it 
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through the meat chopper with the 
finest plate, and spread it out to dry. 
Then I put into a corked bottle, and 
it frequently saves grating peel when 
one is in a hurry, or makes a pleasant 
flavoring when a fresh lemon is not at 
hand. 


Wash and slice ten stalks of rhu- 
barb, cut and core three medium- 
sized apples, then stew apples and 
rhubarb together. Hang up in a jelly 
bag. For every pint of juice take a 
pint of sugar; boil till it jellies and 
pour into tumblers. 


If you cut cheese in long strips and 
put in a glass jar, screwing the 
lid on tight, it will keep fresh till 
the last bit is used. It can be kept 
in the ice box in this way without 
harming other food. 


When I use oranges or lemons, if 
the rind is fresh and wholesome, I 
pare it thin, so as to get none of the 
bitter white inner skin, and put it 
in a glass jar of granulated sugar. 
When the sugar has absorbed enough 
oil of the fruit skin to make it moist, 
it is ready to use for flavoring cakes, 
puddings, ete. The bits of rind give 
a delicious flavor to pudding sauces. 


If you wish to prevent citron, 
raisins, or currants from sinking to 
the bottom of your cake, have them 
well warmed in the oven before add- 
ing them to the batter. 


When spinach and dandelion are 
expensive, try cooking celery leaves 
exactly as you would other greens, 
boiling them in salted water, then 
chopping slightly and seasoning with 
butter, pepper, and salt. By saving 
the leaves from three or four bunches 
and keeping them bouquet fashion, 
with their stalks in water, you may 
soon accumulate enough leaves for a 
small, savory dish of celery greens. 


Here are some uses for salt: To 
beat eggs quickly add a pinch of salt. 
This also applies when whipping 
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cream, Place salt in the oven under 
the baking tins, in order to prevent 
the scorching of their contents. Put 
salt in the water when you wish to 
cool a dish quickly. Use salt to re- 
move ink stains from carpet, when 
the ink is fresh. Salt sprinkled on the 
pantry shelves will drive away ants. 


Before cooking mushrooms I al- 
ways distinguish them from poison- 
ous fungi by sprinkling salt on the 
spongy part, or gills. If they turn 
yellow, they are poisonous; if black, 
they are wholesome. 


Boil oyster plant, parsnips, and 
such vegetables, with thin skins on; 
then peel when cold. The flavor is 
preserved and your hands are not 
stained. 


For boiling meats I always use a 
lard can in preference to a kettle. 
For a smaller piece of meat, or a 
chicken, there is nothing better than 
a tin bucket with a tight-fitting cover. 
It confines the steam and not only 
cooks more quickly, but the meat is 
juicier and more tender. 


When poaching eggs add a little 
vinegar to the water, besides salt. 
This sets the eggs and keeps them 
in good shape. 


A pinch of soda, put in green 
vegetables while they are boiling, acts 
like magic. It makes string-beans 
deliciously tender; it keeps the fine 
color of spring peas, while a more 
generous pinch performs a miracle for 
cabbage, causing it to cook in about 
half the usual time, and keeping it as 
fresh and green as when it came from 
the garden. 


In making mayonnaise, I find that 
using vinegar which has been poured. 
over pickles, beets, or cucumbers, in- 
stead of fresh vinegar, adds a pleas- 
ant flavor to salads. 


If pastry is considered unwhole- 
some, those who are fond of pump- 
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kin or squash pies will find a good 
substitute by baking them as cus- 
tards. I use the same recipe as for 
a filling for a pie, only add a little 
more milk, then bake it in custard 
cups set in a pan of water. The re- 
sult is a creamy, delicious dessert. 


When steaming a pudding, place 
the steamer over the saucepan in 
which you are boiling potatoes. One 
gas burner will cook both pudding 
and potatoes. 


When beating eggs separately beat 
the white first, then “steal” a little 
bit of it to start the yolks. The re- 
sult is the yolks will not stick to the 
beater, as is generally the case, and 
they will get light twice as quickly. 


To insure success with salt-rising 
bread in cold weather, keep the night 
yeast in a box of hay. A small wooden 
box with a close-fitting lid is best for 
this purpose. Put hay into the bot- 
tom of the box and around the sides. 
In the middle of this set your yeast, 
then cover with hay. This will keep 
the yeast from a chill. Good bread 
will be the result. 


When serving afternoon tea, try 
using slices of orange instead of the 
inevitable lemon. The flavor is very 
delicious, especially when combined 
with green tea. Fresh sliced cucum- 
bers also give an agreeable flavor to 
hot tea if a dash of rum be added to 
the beverage. 


Set a glass of jelly in a pan of 
boiling water for two minutes or 
more. Let the water reach to the 
top of the glass. Then plunge into 
cold water. Take it out of that im- 
mediately and turn bottom up on a 
cut-glass nappy or saucer. It will be 
prettily molded. 


To grind coffee and soak it some 
hours before boiling is a decided 
economy, but it must not be soaked 
in the pot. The acid in the coffee 
acting on the metal pot turns the 
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coffee dark and gives it an unpleas- 
ant flavor. You can easily test this 
at breakfast time by putting a drop 
of coffee on the steel carver. Soak 
the coffee in a closed earthen vessel. 


I save all paraffin paper from 
cracker boxes and cut it up to fit cake 
tins. After a pan is greased I put a 
sheet of paper in the bottom, and it 
keeps the cake from sticking to the 
pan. It is better to let the paper 
stay on cake after it is baked, until it 
is cold, unless frosting is to be used. 


Corn-meal mush will brown very 
quickly when fried, if a little sugar 
is put in the water while boiling. 


When mixing mustard, add a few 
drops of oil or sweet oil. This will 
prevent the unsightly black surface 
of the interior of your mustard jar. 
The paste will retain its original 
bright yellow color as long as a par- 
ticle remains. 


New popcorn, or popcorn that is 
damp, should not be dried out before 
popping, as is usually done. If you 
have recently gathered your corn, or 
if it has been left in a damp room, 
and you wish to use it right. away, 
shell a few ears and put it in a bowl 
of water for ten minutes. It will pop 
readily, and the flakes will be crisp 
and nice. 


When picking a fowl, particularly 
if there are many pin feathers, the 
work can be simplified by plunging it 
into hot water for a few seconds, 
then wrapping in a piece of burlap 
and allowing it to stand for three or 
four minutes. When picking, uncover 
only a portion at a time, so that the 
rest will remain warm and damp, and 
the feathers, great and small, can be 
stripped off in an amazingly short 
time. 


Use lemon peel, after the juice has 
been partly squeezed out, to rub 
stains from silverware; also to re- 
move fruit stains from your fingers. 
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If you do not want liquor in your 
mince meat, use one pint of clear, 
strong coffee to each gallon of mince 
meat. 


Warm jelly glasses before putting 
in the jelly, as it helps it to thicken, 
or set them in the sun, 
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As a relish and'‘a garnish to serve 
with a light meat course, such as 
chicken croquettes or timbales, noth- 
ing is more refreshing than small in- 
dividual molds of very tart lemon 
jelly, in which are molded a few nut 
meats. The jelly can be tinted to 
carry out any color scheme. 
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Aigre diouz, 189. Baking-powder batter bread, 29. 
Almond cream, 199, 248. cakes, 36. 
tart, 249. biscuits, 29, 36. 
Amber cream, 247. drop, 29. 
Anchovy and cheese sandwiches, 47. egg, 30, 34, 
Angel cake, 226. Graham, 30. 
glacé, 205. Maryland, 34. 
food pudding, 250. Mrs. Vessey’s brown, 249. 
Apple and sausage, 129. nut, 31. 
cake, 25. spoon, 39. 
celery and nut salad, 169. Vienna, 31. 
custard pudding, 177. cakes, flannel, 29. 
dowdy, 178. corn, 30. 
pie, 209. no-egg, |wheat, 32. 
with pineapple flavor, 211. corn, 36. 
pudding, steamed, 186. gems, entire-wheat, 36. 
sauce cake, 229. hominy, 34. 
sherbet, 194. rye, 31. 
tapioca, 184. Graham loaf, steamed, 35. 
water ice, 192. griddlecakes, 39. 
Apricot cream, 200. blueberry, 32. 
pudding, 179, 201. Graham, 34. 
purée, 204. Indian, 33. 
sherbet, 194. jam, 32. 
Arrowroot cream, 199, one-egg, 33. 
Artichokes 4 la créme, 153, whole wheat, 33, 
Asparagus cream soup, 76. muffins, berry, 32. 
tips in cream, 145, corn, 32. 
Aspic salad, 174. Graham, 32. 
Aunt Dinah’s cake, 219. griddled, 33. 
ground-rice, 31, 
Bacon and calf’s liver, 123. twin-mountain, 31. 
and mush, fried, 57. whole-wheat, 36. 
Baked-bean rarebit, 158. oat cakes, 35. 
salad, 175. pancakes, French, 33. 
sandwiches, 156. popovers, 34. 
- soup, 157. rice or hominy griddlecakes or muf- 
chocolate custard, 185. fins, 36. 
salt herring, 94. Sally Lunn, 30. 
Baking powder, a word about, 37. scones, Pitcaithley, 34. 
Baking-powder breads, 29. shortcake, 29. 
bannocks, 33. slappers, 32. 
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Baking-powder sour-milk doughnuts, 39. Beef, roast, 102. 


spider corn-cake, 36. roast, gravy, 102. 
Sunday-morning loaf, 35. steak & la Bordelaise, 103. 
wafiles, 30. & la Victor Hugo, 104. 
Woodlawn brown, 35. and onions, 104. 
Banana cake, 229. easserole of, 102. 
cream, 200. Hamburg, 103. 
pie, 212. pie, 104. 
sherbet, 194, pudding, 105. 
Bananas and tapioca, 182, savory, 105. 
Bannocks, 33, to broil a, 102. 
Barberry water ice, 193. stew, 241. 
Barley broth, 71. with dumplings, 103. 
Batter bread, 29. stewed heart, 108. 
cakes, 36. sweetbreads and macaroni sauce, 107. 
Bavarian salad, 170. tongue, boiled, 107. 
Bean soup, old-fashioned, 79. tripe 4 la Creole, 107. 
Beans & la Bretonne, 153, 155. & Ja ’Espagnole, 107. 
a la Poulette, 153, 155. and onions, 108. 
dried, sautéd, 146. curried, 107. 
in a casserole, 150. Lyonnaise, 107. 
with gravy, 152. stewed, and tomato sauce, 108. 
Beef, 100. with oysters, 108. 
2 la mode, 105. Beer, ginger, 11. 
bouilli, 105. Beet and cabbage salad, 174. 
braised, 102. greens, 145, 
collops, hot, 107. salad in cups, 172. 
corned, and cabbage, 103. Beets with butter, 151. 
deviled, 112. Beignets of buns, 43. 
fillet of, 103. Beverages, 9. 
flank 4 la Milanaise, 106. beer, ginger, 11. 
frankforts, creamed, 110. black-currant cup, 12. 
fricassee, 112. Ching-Ching, 12. 
frizzled dried, 109. chocolate-cream nectar, 12. 
with poached eggs, 61. afternoon, 10. 
goulash, 106. sirup, 14. 
gumbo, 73. cider, mulled, 11. 
hash, 113. cocoa, 10. 
heart sauté, 108. nibs or shells, 11. 
kidney & la Baden-Baden, 109. coffee, boiled, 9. 
kidney, Hungarian, 109. French, 9. 
kidneys, broiled, 109. iced, with orange flavor, 12. 
meat pie, London, 105. cream soda, 12. 
New England boiled dinner, 242. eggnog, cider, 14. 
omelet, 104. fruit beverage, 13. 
oxtail, savory, 109. cup, 12. 
oxtails, fricassee, 109. ginger pop, 11. 
ragout, 106. lemonade, 15, 
with tomato, 112. egg, 12. 


rissoles, 114. picnic, 13. 


Beverages, lemonade, pineapple, 13. 


portable, 12. 
sparkling, 14. 
mint ale, 14. 
cup, old Colonial, 15. 
fizzle, 13. 
punch, delicious fruit, 245, 
fruit, 10. 
ginger, 15. 
lime, 10. 
piazza, 10. 
pineapple, 10. 
raspberry and currant, 11. 
red-currant, 14. 
tea, 11. 
tutti-frutti, 14. 
raspberry shrub, 13. 
vinegar, 11. 
tea, 10. 
Russian, 13. 
wine, elder-blossom, 13. 

Biscuit spoon, 39. 

Biscuits, 36. 
baking-powder, 29. 
drop, 29. 
egg, 30, 34. 

Graham, 30. 
Maryland, 34. 
nut, 31. 
Vienna, 31. 

Bisque ice cream, 198. 
lobster, 77. 
oyster, 77. 

Black angel cake, 228. 
bean soup, 78. 
currant cup, 12. 

Blackberry ice cream, 200. 
jam cake, 219. 
sherbet, 195. 

Blancmange, chocolate, 185. 
grape, 183. 

Bluefish, baked, 85. 

with tomato sauce, 85. 
salad, 91. 

Bobble gash, 127. 

Boston cookies, 215. 
pork and beans, 127. 
sandwiches, 47. 

Bouillabaise, 75. 

Bouillon, tomato, with oysters, 73. 
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Braised beef, 102. 

Bread, 16. 
brown, brewis, 41. 
caraway, 20. 
corn, 36. 
cornmeal, 21, 
croquettes, 43. 
crumb, buckwheat cakes, 42. 
dressing, 136. 
entire-wheat, 20. 
Federal, 23. 
fruit, 22. 
Graham, 21. 
griddlecakes, 43. 
Kreuznach horns, 27. 
made with dry yeast, 22. 
Mrs. Vessey’s brown, 249, 
nuts 22. 
oatmeal, 21. 
omelet, 64. 
plum pudding, 176. 
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pudding with raspberry sauce, 178. 


Tice, 23, 56. 
roulettes, 43. 
rye, 21. 


and Indian, 22, 
salt rising, 23. 
sauce, 43. 
squash, 21. 
steamed, 41. 
corn, 249. 
Stockholm, 23. 
sweet potato, 23. 
water, 20. 
Breads made from sour milk, 35, 
Breakfast gems, 246. 
Brewis, brown bread, 41. 
white bread, 42. 
Broiche, 27. 
Broth, barley, 71. 
mutton, 67, 72. 
sheep’s-head, 72. 
sportsman’s, 79. 
Brown bread brewis, 41. 
cream toast with cheese, 42. 
ice cream, 199. 
pudding, 179. 
sautéd, 42. 
Brussels sprouts, blanched, 148, 
sautéd, 149. 
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Buckwheat cakes, 25. 
bread crumb, 42. 
Buns, English Bath, 26. 
hot cross, 24. 
raspberry, 250. 
Burnt-almond cream, 199. 


Cabbage and beet salad, 174. 
and potato purée, 148. 
boiled, 148. 
cooked with pork, 148. 
creamed, 148. 
Grand Union, 171. 
jelly, 158. 
Cabinet pudding, 181. 
Cake, 221, 222. 
almond tart, 249. 
angel, 226. 
apple, 25. 
sauce, 229, 
banana, 229. 
black angel, 228. 
chocolate, 225. 
layer, 225. 
marshmallow, 226. 
snow, 232. 
cider, 230. 
citron, 230. 
cocoanut, 227, 
and citron, 230. 
cocoa sponge, 225. 
coffee, 226. 
devil’s food, 225. 
favorite, 246. 
feather, 223. 
five-egg orange, 244, 
fudge, 223. 
frosting, 223. 
geranium, 229. 
gingerbread with chocolate glacé, 228. 
with whipped cream, 228. 
gold, 231. 
ground-rice, 231. 
hickory, 231. 
homemade wedding, 232, 
huckleberry, 230. 
jelly rolls, 231. 
Lady Baltimore, 227. 
layer, 224. 
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Cake, lemon sponge, 225. 
queen, 229. 
marble, 224. 
Mrs. Fernald’s chocolate, 248. 
Neapolitan, 230. 
New England raspberry, 227. 
nursery, 224. 
old-fashioned pound, 246. 
orange, 227. 
pinafore, 247. 
plain wedding, 224. 
pork, 228. 
pound, 226. 
quick, 228. 
raised, old-fashioned, 232. 
ribbon, 224. 
Spanish, 226. 
spice, 224. 
sunshine, 227. 
surprise, 224. 
walnut mocha, 230. 
white fruit, 229. 
loaf, 249. 
Cake fillings and icings, 234. 
caramel filling, 234. 
frosting, 236. 
chocolate-cream filling, 234. 
frosting, 235. 
coffee frosting, 236. 
decorating icing, 236. 
egg icings, 235. 
fondant icing, 236. 
maple-cream filling, 234, 
sugar frosting, 236. 
orange filling, 234. 
frosting, 236. 
peach filling, 235. 
plain icings, 235. 
red-raspberry filling, 235. 
tutti-frutti filling, 235. 
whipped-cream filling, 234. 
White-Mountain icings, 235. 
Cakes, buckwheat, 25. 
entire, 25. 
drop, 246. 
flannel, 29. 
Lancashire tea, 26. 
Mrs. Cosgrove’s potato, 250. 
no-egg wheat, 32. 
raised batter, 25. 


Cakes made from sour milk, 218, 
Aunt Dinah’s, 219. 
blackberry jam, 219. 
cocoa, 218. 
crumb gingerbread, 219. 
devil’s, 218. 
dried-apple, 218. 
holiday, 220. 
maple-sugar gingerbread, 220. 
marble layer, 220. 
sour-cream, Mrs. Moberly’s, 218. 
spice, 218. 
training-day ginger, 219. 

Cakes raised by yeast, 232. 
English whigs, 233. 
Trish barn bake, 233. 
loaf cake without eggs, 233. 
Long Meadow loaf, 233. 
old-fashioned raised, 232. 
Yorkshire, 233. 

Calf’s liver and bacon, 123. 

terrapin with mushrooms, 125. 

tongue with tomato sauce, 122. 

Camp salad, 169. 

Candy, 245. 

Cangrejueloe, 99. 

Caramel cream, 199. 
filling, 234. 
frosting, 236. 
pudding, 179. 

Carrots with white sauce, 151. 

Casserole, chicken, 134. 
of beefsteak, 102. 

Catsup cream dressing, 168. 

Cauliflower and potato salad, 174. 
au fromage, 159. 
boiled, 148. 
browned, 150. 
salad, 172. 
savory, 159. 


Celery and chicken sandwiches, 46. 


and macaroni, 58. 

apple and nut salad, 169. 
cream, 73. 

stewed, 151. 

Cereal, cracked-wheat, 54. 
cream-of-wheat, 54. 
entrades, 53. 
hominy in cream sauce, 58. 

fine, 54. 
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Cereal, hominy mush, 50. 
Indian-meal, 54, 
leftovers, 55. 
macaroni 4 la Napolitaine, 52. 
and celery, 58. 
and chicken, 58. 
baked, 53. 
creamed on toast, 58. 
ravioli, 52. 
savory, 58. 
Siciliana, 51. 
with tomatoes, 52. 
Manana land, 51. 
Oatmeal, 53. 
porridge, 50. 
oats, Quaker, 53. 
rolled, 50. 
rice 4 la Creole, 50. 
boiled, 50. 
Milanaise fashion, 51. 
steamed, 50. 
timbales, 50. 
with cheese, 55. 
spaghetti @ la Italien 51. 
pignaute, 53. 
with cheese, 52 
with chicken, 52. 
Turkish pilaf, 50. 
with fruit, 49. 
Cereals and flour pastes, 49. 
Charlotte, chocolate, 185. 
russe, 186. . 
Cheese and anchovy sandwiches, 47. 
and olive sandwiches, 47. 
and walnut sandwiches, 47. 
omelet, 65. 
sandwiches, 47. 
straw, 208. 
Cherry pie, 209. 
sherbet, 194. 
Chesterfield cream, 201. 
Chicken and celery sandwiches, 46, 
and English walnut salad, 171. 
and ham mold, 137. 
and macaroni, 58, 138. 
and pepper salad, 173. 
baked with milk, 134. 
braised, 133. 
broiled, 134. 
chowder, 78. 
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Chicken, creamed and sweetbreads, 135. 
croquettes, 138. 
friar’s, 72. 
fried, 135. 
gallosch, 138. 
grilled, 134. 
in casserole, 134. 
molded with mayonnaise, 171. 
omelet, 137. 
panned, 134. 
pie, 135. 
Mrs. Dawson’s, 247. 
roasted, 136. 
salad dressing, 168. 
soufflé, 138. 
soup, 71. 
with almond sauce, 135. 
with dumplings, 134. 
with peanuts, 135. 
with spaghetti, 52. 
Chiffonade salad, 174. 
Chilecon carne, 147. 
Ching Ching, 12. 
Chocolat mousse, 205. 
Chocolate, afternoon, 10. 
blancmange, 185. 
cake, 225. 
Mrs. Fernald’s, 248. 
charlotte, 185. 
cookies, 215, 246. 
cream, 200. 
filling, 234. 
nectar, 12. 
pie, 213. 
custard, frozen, 203. 
dominoes, 214. 
fingers 217. 
frosting, 235. 
frozen, with whipped cream, 204. 
hearts, 215. 
layer cake, 225. 
marshmallow cake, 226. 
pie, 213. 
pudding, 185. 
sauce, 188. 
to serve with vanilla ice cream, 205, 
sirup, 14. 
snow cake, 232. 
soufflé, 178. 
Spanish cream, 185. 
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Chocolate strips, 217. 
tapioca, 184. 
whips, 179. 

Chops, breaded, 116. 
lamb, broiled, 117. 
mutton, stuffed, 117. 

Chop suey, 242. 

Chouffleurs, au gratin, 153. 

Chowder, chicken, 78. 
clam, 79. 
corn, 77. 
fish, 70. 
lobster, 77. 
onion, 79. 
salt-codfish, 93. 

Christmas fruit cookies, 215. 

Cider cake, 230. 
egenog, 14. 
ice, 192. 
mulled, 11. 

Cidracayote, 152. 

Cinnamon strips, 217. 

Citron cake, 230. 

Clam chowder, 79. 
fritters, 95. 
salad, 91. 
soup, 78. 

Clams, 95. 

a la Newburg, 95. 
escalloped, 96. 
fried, 95. 

in Vienna rolls, 95. 
roast, 95. 

Cock-a-Leekie, 72. 

Cocktail quahog, 95. 

Cocoa, 10. 
eake, 218. 
nibs or shell, 11. 
sponge, 225. 

Cocoanut and citron cake, 230. 
cake, 227. 
cream, 198. 

tapioca, 183. 
pie, 212. 
pudding, 179. 
sponge pudding, 180. 

Cod, fresh baked, with cheese sauce, 85. 
steaks & la cardinal, 86. 

Codfish and potato omelet, 92. 
balls, 93. 
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Codash, creamed, salt, 92. 
fritters, 92. 
salt, 92. 
soufflé, 93. 
soused in oyster sauce, 87. 
toaster, 94. 
with macaroni, 93. 
Coffee, boiled, 9. 
cake, 226. 
- German, 28, 
cream, 197, 
custard, frozen, 203. 
frappé, 196. 
French, 9. 
frosting, 236. 
iced, with orange flavor, 12. 
jelly, 183. 
tapioca, 184. 
Cold Sauces. 
creamy, 190. 
pistachio, 190. 
plain hot, 190. 
whipped cream, 190. 
Cold slaw, fried with oysters, 96. 
Collops, hot, 107. 
Compote of orange, 204. 
Consommé, 68. 
Continental pudding, 205. 
Cooked salad dressing, 168. 
Cookies, cakes and doughnuts, 214. 
Boston, 215. 
Christmas fruit, 215, 
chocolate, 215, 246. 
dominoes, 214. 
fingers, 217. 
hearts, 215. 
strips, 217. 
cinnamon strips, 217. 
cream for cream cakes and éclairs, 
216. 
éclairs, 216. 
egg cookies, 215. 
ginger snaps, 214, 
Hamburg, 245. 
icing for chocolate fingers, 217. 
macaroons, 217. 
maple hermit, 214, 
nun’s gem, 217. 
Oklahoma rocks, 215. 
one, two, three, four, 216. 


Cookies, sour-cream, 214, 
springerlen, 216. 
sugar, 214, 
Cold sauce puddings, 190. 
creamy sauce, 190. 
egg sauce for pudding, 190. 
jelly sauce, 190. 
pistachio cream, 190. 
plain hot sauce, 190. 
whipped-cream sauce, 190. 
Corn bread, 36. 
boiled on the cob, 152. 
cakes, 30. 
chowder, 77. 
cream, soup, 74, 
custard, 147. 
cut from cob, 152 
fried, 154. 
fritters, 158. 
omelet, 158. 
patties, garnished with husks, 154. 
soup, 156. 
steamed, 249, 
Corned beef and czbbage, 103. 
creamed, au gratin, 113. 
Cornmeal and rice muffins, 56, 
bread, 21. 
Cottage pudding, 186. 
Crab salad, 169. 
sandwiches, 46, 
Crabs & la Creole, 99. 
soft-shell, 99. 
Cracked wheat, 54. 
Cream cakes, 216, 
cake filling and icing, 234, 
cocoanut tapioca, 183. 
dressing, 168, 
filling, 234, 
for cream cakes and éclairs, 216. 
horns, 208. 
in a crust, 180. 
of corn soup, 157. 
of onion soup, 74, 
of wheat, 54, 
sauce, whipped, 190. 
soda, 12, 
toast with cheese, brown bread, 42 
Creamy sauce, 190, 
Créme d’Amanda sauce, 189, 
Croquettes, Block Island, 132. 
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Croquettes, bread, 43. 
egg, 63. 
lamb and rice, 119. 
lobster, 91. 
macaroni, 59. 
rice, 57. 
salmon, 91. 
sweet-potato, 162. 
Windermere, 125, 
Crumb gingerbread, 219. 
lemon pie, 210. 
pudding, 181. 
Cucumber mangoes, 248. 


and tomato salad in cucumbers, 169. 


salad, 171. 
sandwiches, 48, 
sautéd, 149. 


Cucumbers and shad-roe salad, 173. 


stewed, 151. 
stuffed and white sauce, 147. 


Currant and raspberry punch, 11. 


sherbet, 194, 
jelly sauce, 189. 
squares, 26. 
water ice, 192. 
Curried Jamb’s liver, 118. 
Curry of eggs, 63. 
of lobsters, 97. 
Custard cup, 243. 
frozen chocolate, 203. 
coffee, 203. 
pie, 210. 


Danish pudding, 183. 

Date pie, 211. 

Decorating icing, 236. 

Devil’s cake, 218. 
food, 225. 

Doughnuts, raised, 28. 
sour-milk, 39. 

Dressing or Sauces for Salads. 
catsup cream dressing, 168, 
chicken-salad dressing, 168. 
cooked-salad dressing, 168. 
cream dressing, 168. 
French dressing, 168. 
oil dressing, boiled, 168. 
sour-cream dressing, 168. 

Dried-apple cake, 218. 

pie, 212. 
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Dried-bean soup, 75. 
Duck, roasted, 136. 


Felairs, 216. 
Egg cookies, 215. 
icings, 235. 
salad, 172. 
sauce for pudding, 190. 
Eggnog, cider, 14. 
Eggplant, baked, 151. 
broiled, 152. 
fried, 152. 
Eggs & Ja Bonne Femme, 62. 
& la Cuba, 63. 
and mushrooms, 61. 
baked in green peppers, 61. 
soufflé, 62. 
in tomatoes, 61. 
boiled, 62. 
cheesed, 62. 
croquettes, 63. 
curry of, 63. 
deviled, 63. 
farci, 63. 
fricasseed, 65. 
fried, 62. 
with brown sauce, 62. 
in nests, 62. 
in ramequins, 61. 
in tomato sauce, 61. 
Lucanian, 63. 
omelet, Bismarck, 65. 
bread, 64. 
cheese, 65. 
Chassi, 64. 
ham, 65. 
oyster, 64. 
parsley, 65. 
plain, 64. 
Rudolph, 64, 
on rice, 61. 
poached, 60. 
ball-shaped, 60. 
in milk, 61. 
with greens, 62. 
with minced meat, 111. 
Rudolph omelet, 64. 
scrambled, 63. 
with bread sauce, 61. 
Ejotescon vino, 152. 


Elder-blossom wine, 13. 

English pudding, 248. 
walnut and chicken salad, 171. 
Whigs, 233. 

Ensalada, 170. 

Entire-wheat bread, 20. 

Entrades, 53. 

Estilo seco, 152. 


Farina muffins, 57. 
Fatherland farm beef loaf, 118. 
Fig pie, 211. 

pudding, 178. 
Fillet of beef, 103. 
Fireless cookery, 237, 238, 239 
Fish, 81. 

blue, baked, 85. 


baked with tomato sauce, 85. 


bisque, 89. 
chowder, 70. 
clams, 95. 


cod, baked fresh, with cheese sauce, 85. 


and potato omelet, 92. 
balls, 93. 
creamed salt, 92, 
fritters, 92. 
salt, 92. 
soufflé, 93. 
soused in oyster sauce, 87. 
steaks & la Cardinal, 86. 
toasted, 94. 
with macaroni, 93. 
crimped, 87. 
dressing, 88. 


flounder fillets & la Normandy, 86. 


souchet, 87. 
friadises, 90. 
haddie, broiled, 94. 
creamed, 94. 
Finnan, & la Delmonico, 94. 
shredded, 94. 
haddock, baked, 86. 
halibut, baked, 86. 
herring, baked salt, 94, 
how to bake, 84. 
how to broil, 84. 
how to fry, 84. 
how to plank, 84, 
how to sauté, 84, 
mackerel, baked salt, 92. 
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Fish, mackerel, boiled salt, 92. 
broiled salt, 92. 
stuffed salt, 92. 
methods for cooking, 83. 
perch, Hampton Court, 87. 
puff balis, 91. 
red snapper, baked, 85. 
salmon, broiled, salt halibut, 92. 
curried, 90. 
loaf, 90. 
trout, baked, with cream, 86. 
salt, 93. 
cod chowder, 93. 
how to cook, 92. 
shad, baked, 87. 
roe, baked, 88, 
smelts, baked, 86. 
brochet, 87. 
spiced, 91. 
sturgeon, to roast, 87. 
timbales, 86. 
trout, broiled brook, 88. 
turbot, broiled, 87. 
white, baked, 87. 
Flaky pie crust, 208. 
Flank 4 Ja Milanaise, 106. 


Flounder fillets 4 la Normandy, 86. 


Flounders, souchet, 87. 
Fluff pudding, 182. 4 
Foamy sauce, 188. 
Fondant icing, 236. 
Frankforts, creamed, 110, 
Frappé, 192. 
French dressing, 168, 
Fried bread, 42. 
scallops, 99. 
Fritters, clam, 95, 
codfish, 92. 
Frozen apricots, 196. 
bananas, 196. 
cherries, 197. 
chocolate custard, 203. 
with whipped cream, 204, 
coffee custard, 203. 
custard, 202. 
frappé, 192. 
fruit cake glacé, 206. 
fruits, 192. 
gelatin cream, 199, 
ginger cream, 198. 
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Frozen ginger sherbet, 194. 
water ice barberry, 193. 
grape water ice, 192. 
iced chocolate, 195. 
coffee, 195. 
ice cream from condensed milk, 199. 
iced lemonade, 196. 
raspberry vinegar, 196. 
rice pudding, 203. 
Italian tutti-frutti, 193. 
lemon cream, 197. 
sherbet, 193. 
sherbet with gelatin, 194. 
water ice, 193. 
macedoine of fruit, 201. 
mandarin cream, 200. 
milk sherbet, 195. 
Montrose pudding, 204. 
mousse (parfait or fruit pudding), 192. 
Nesselrode pudding, 203. 
orange granite, 196. 
ice, 192. 
mousse, 202, 
sherbet, 194. 
soufflé, 201. 
parfait, Mrs. Prouty’s maple, 249. 
peach cream, 200. 
sherbet, 195. 
peaches, 197, 
Philadelphia ice cream, 192. 
pineapple cream, 198, 
mousse, 202. 
sherbet, 194. 
water ice, 192. 
pineapples, 197. 
pistachio cream, 198. 
plombiere, 204. 
plum pudding, 205. 
pomegranate sherbet, 195. 
water ice, 193. 
Pomona sherbet, 195, 
pudding, 202. 
punch, 192. 
purée of apricots, 204. 
queen pudding, 201. 
quince water ice, 193. 
raspberries, 197. 
raspberry cream, 200. 
and currant sherbet, 194. 
jam cream, 199. 
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Frozen, raspberry, water ice, 192. 


sherbet, 192. 
strawberries, 197. 
strawberry granite, 196. 
ice cream, 198. 
sherbet, 195. 
soufflé, 202. 
water ice, 192. 
stuffed mousse, 203. 
tutti-frutti, 202. 
vanilla cream with extract, 198. 
ice cream, 197. 
sauce, 204. 
water ice, 191. 


Frozen desserts, 191. 


almond cream, 199. 
angel cake glacé, 205. 
apple sherbet, 194. 
water ice, 192. 
apricot cream, 200. 
pudding, 201. 
sherbet, 194, 
arrowroot cream, 199. 
banana cream, 200. 
sherbet, 194. 
barberry water ice, 193. 
bisque ice cream, 198. 
blackberry ice cream, 200. 
sherbet, 195. 
brown-bread ice cream, 199. 
burnt-almond cream, 199. 
caramel cream, 199. 
cherry sherbet, 194. 
Chesterfield cream, 201. 
chocolate cream, 200. 
mousse, 205. é 
sauce to serve with vanilla ice cream, 
205. 
cider ice, 192. 
cocoanut cream, 198. 
coffee cream, 197. 
frappé, 196. 
compote of orange, 204. 
continental pudding, 205. 
currant water ice, 192. 


Fruit beverage, 13. 


bread, 22. 

cake glacé, 206. 
cup, 12. 

pudding or parfait mousse, 192. 


Fruit punch, 10. 
sauce, 188. 

Fudge cake, 223. 
frosting, 228, 


Garcia salad, 170. 
Gelatin cream, 199. 
Gems, entire-wheat, 36, 
hominy, 34. 
Tice, 56. 
rye, 31. 
Geranium cake, 229, 
German cherry pie, 211. 
Gingerbread, Tillie’s, 245. 
with chocolate glaze, 228, 
with whipped cream, 228, 
Ginger beer, 11. 
cream, 198. 
pop, 11. 
punch, 15. 
sherbet, 194. 
snaps, 214. 
water ice, 193. 
Gold cake, 231. 
Gooseberry pie, 211. 
Graham biscuits, 30. 
bread, 21. 
made from sour milk, $9, 
griddlecakes, 34. 
loaf, steamed, 35. 
Grand Union cabbage, 171. 
Grape blancmange, 183. 
water ice, 192. 
Gravy, roast beef, 102. 
Green-currant pie, 211. 
pea soup, 76, 159. 


peppers, hashed with potatoes, 147. 


stuffed, 150. 
Griddlecakes, 39. 
blueberry, 32. 

bread, 43. 
Graham, 34, 
ham, 131. 

\ hominy, 58. 
Indian, 33. 
jam, 32. 
one-egg, 33. 
rice, 56, 
whole-wheat, 33, 
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Grilled slices of beef with Creole sauce, 


Ties 
Ground-rice cake, 231. 
Gumbo, beef, 73. 

okra, 73. 


Haddie, broiled, 94. 
creamed, 94. 
Finnan & Ja Delmonico, 94 
shredded, 94. 
Haddock, baked, 86. 
Halibut, baked, 86, 
boudins, 90. 
ramequins, 90, 
salad, 91. 
salt, or salmon, broiled, 92. 
Ham-and-chicken mold, 137, 
and-potato pie, 132. 
balls, 131. 
boiled, 241. 
and eggs, 129. 
griddlecakes, 131, 
omelet, 65. 
sandwiches, 132, 
shredded, 131. 
soufflé, 131. 
steak, 129. 
toast, 131. 
to boil, 128. 
Hard sauce, 188. 
Hash, vegetable, 157, 
Hasty pudding, 49. 
Herb soup, 79. 
Herring, baked salt, 94. 
Hickory cake, 231. 
Holiday cake, 220. 
Homemade wedding cake, 282. 
Hominy, fine, 54. 
gems, 34. 
griddlecakes, 58. 
or rice, or muffins, 36. 
in cream sauce, 58. 
mush, 50. 
Hot chocolate pudding, 184, 
Hot pudding sauces, 188. 
aigree diouz, 189. 
chocolate sauce, 188. 
créme d’amande sauce, 180, 
currant-jelly sauce, 189, 
foamy sauce, 188. 
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Hot fruit sauce, 188. 
hard sauce, 188. 
lemon sauce, 189. 
maple sauce, 189. 
orange sauce, 188, 189, 
soft custard, 189. 
strawberry sauce, 188. 
vanilla sauce, 189. 

Hotchpotch, 74. 

Huckleberry cake, 230. 
pudding, 182. 


Tce cream from condensed milk, 199. 
Iced chocolate, 195. 

coffee, 195. 

lemonade, 196. 

raspberry vinegar, 196. 

rice pudding, 203. 
Icing for chocolate fingers, 217. 
Indian meal, 54. 

tapioca pudding, 184. 
Trish barn bake, 233. 
Ttalian tutti-frutti, 193. 


Jam pudding, 179. 

Jardiniere salad, 172. 

Jelly rolls, 231. 
sauce, 190. 


Kale boiled with pork, 149, 

minced, 149. 
-Kartoffelklésse, 162. 
Kedgeree, 90. 

Kidney 4 la Baden-Baden, 109. 

Hungarian, 109. 

omelet, 123. 

Kidneys, broiled, 109. 

deviled, 118. 

4 Ja Maitre d’Hotel, 118. 
Kitchen kinks, some, 252. 
Kohl-rabi, boited, 151. 
Kreuznach horns, 27. 


Lady Baltimore cake, 227. 

Lamb and mutton, 115. 
boiled leg of, 115. 
broiled breast of, 115. 
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Lamb chops, 4 la Boulangére, 117. 
breaded, 116. 
broiled, 117. 
curry of, 116. 
fricassee, 118. 
in savory stew, 119. 
kidneys 4 la Maitre d’Hotel, 118. 
liver, curried, 118. 
mound, with peas, 119. 
mutton chops & la Cleveland, 117. 
haricot, 116. 
imitation barbecue, 115. 
stew, 115. 
pressed, 115. 
Tice croquettes, 119. 
roast, 115. 
sandwiches, 46. 
stew, army, 116. 
heart, 118. 
stuffed shoulder, 115. 
Lamb’s liver, curried, 118. 
Langasta 4 la Catalana, 98. 
Layer cake, 224. 
Leek soup, 74. 
Left-overs, baked bean, rarebit, 158. — 
beef, deviled, 112. 
fricassee, 112. 
hash, 113. 
ragout, with tomato, 112. 
beignets of buns, 43. 
bread croquettes, 43. 
crumb buckwheat cakes, 42. 
griddlecakes, 43. 
Tice, 56. 
roulettes, 43. 
sauce, 43. 
brown-bread brewis, 41. 
cream toast with cheese, 42, 
sauté, 42. 
bubble and squeak, 111. 
cabbage jelly, 158. 
cauliflower au fromage, 159. 
savory, 159. 
chicken croquettes, 138. 
and ham mold, 137. 
and macaroni, 138. 
gallosch, 138. 
omelet, 137. 
soufflé, 138. 
corn beef, creamed au gratin, 113. 
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Left-overs, corn omelet, 158. 
fritters, 158. 
croquettes, Block Island, 132, 
lamb and rice, 119, 
lobster, 91. 
rice, 57. 
salmon, 91. 
Fatherland Farm beef loaf, 113, 
fish friandises, 90. 
puff balls, 91. 
spiced, 91. 
fried bread, 42, 
gems, rice, 56. 
griddlecakes, hominy, 58, 
rice, 56. 
grilled slices of beef, with Creole 
sauce, 112. 
halibut boudins, 90. 
ramequins, 90. 
ham-and-potato pie, 132. 
balls, 131. 
griddlecakes, 131. 
sandwiches, 132. 
shredded, 131. 
soufflé, 131. 
toast, 131. 
heads and trotters, to prepare, 72. 
hominy muffins, raised, 58. 
kedgeree, 90. 
lamb, mound with peas, 119. 
in savory stew, 119. 
lettuce, wilted, 157. 
macaroni croquettes, 59. 
meat, minced with poached eggs, 111. 
mock terrapin, 112. 
mufiins, farina, 57. 
hominy, raised, 58. 
oatmeal, 57. 
rice and cornmeal, 56. 
mush and bacon, fried, 57. 
fried, 57. 
nut balls, 125. 
omelet, asparagus, 159, 
onion soufflé, 158. 
papas rellenas, 113. 
pork cutlets, 132. 
potato-and-tomato salad, 165. 
browned, 164. 
cold croquettes, 161. 
croquettes, 164. 
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Left-overs, potato puffs, 164. 
scones, 165. 
whipped, 164. 
potatoes, Chartreuse, 164. 
creamed, 164. 
curried, 165. 
Delmonico, 163. 
duchesse, 164. 
glazed sweet, 165. 
hashed brown, 165. 
Hongroise, 161. 
Lyonnaise, 164. 
stewed, 164. 
sweet, 165. 
with hard-boiled eggs, 164, 
with lamb stuffing, 119. 
pudding, cream rice, 57. 
remains of boiled dinner, 113. 
rice, with date sauce, 56. 
with cheese crust, 55. 
roast beef, Pillau, 112. 
Robert sauce, 157. 
salad, halibut, 91. 
salad, sweet potato, 165. 
salmon salad molds, 91. 
sandwiches, baked bean, 156. 
in cream sauce, 42. 
left-over tongue, 114. 
soup, baked bean, 157. 
corn, 156. 
cream of corn, 157. 
green pea, 159. 
Monday, 159. 
pea, 156. 
spinach in molds, 156. 
rechauffe,. 158. 
steamed bread, 41. 
sweet potato au gratin, 165. 
croquettes, 162. 
potatoes, baked, 162. 
glazed, 162. 
in cream, 162. 
toast, 41. 
milk, 42. 
tomato, 43. 
toasted sandwiches, 41. 
tomatoes, scalloped, and onions, 159. 
turkey, scalloped, 137. 
vegetable hash, 157. 
vegetables, curried, 158. 
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Left-overs, waffles, rice, 56. 
white-bread brewis, 42. 

Lemonade, 15. 
egg, 12. 
picnic, 13. 
pineapple, 13. 
portable, 12. 
sparkling, 14. 

Lemon cream, 197. 
and-raisin pie, 211. 
meringue pudding, 177. 
pie, 210. 
queen cake, 229. 
sauce, 189. 
sherbet, 193. 

with gelatin, 194. 
sponge cake, 225. 
water ice, 193. 

Lentils, baked, 146. 

Lettuce, boiled, 145. 
wilted, 157. 
with peas, 145. 

Lima beans, green, 146. 

Lime punch, 10. 

Little notes about bread making, 19. 

Liver, braised calf’s, 123. 
broiled, 123. 
calf’s, and bacon, 123. 
lamb’s, curried, 118. 
stewed calf’s, 123. f 

Loaf cake without eggs, 233. 

Lobster bisque 77. 
breaded, 98. 
chowder, 77. 
croquettes, 91. 
curry of, 97. 

French style, 98. 
sandwiches, 46. 

Lobsters 4 la Newburg, 98. 
creamed, 98 
rissoles of, 98. 

Long Meadow loaf cake, 233. 


Macaroni 4 la Napolitana, 52. 
and chicken, 58, 138. 
and celery, 58. 
baked, 53. 
creamed, on toast, 58. 
croquettes, 59. 
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Macaroni peppers, 147. 

ravioli, 52. 

savory, 58. 

Siciliana, 51. 

with codfish, 93. 

with tomatoes, 52. 
Macaroons, 217. 
Macedoine of fruit, 201. 
Mackerel, baked salt, 92. 

boiled salt, 92. 

broiled salt, 92. 

stuffed salt, 92. 
Manana Land, 51. 
Mandarin cream, 200. 
Mangoes, cucumber, 248, 
Maple-cream filling, 234. 

hermits, 214. 

parfait, Mrs. Proutey’s, 249. 

sauce, 189. 

sugar frosting, 236. 

gingerbread, 220. 

Marble cake, 224. 

layer cake, 220. 
Marmalade pudding, 181. 

sponge cake, 180. 
Maryland biscuits, 34. 
Mayonnaise oil, 167. 
Meat, minced, with poached eggs, 111. 

pie, London, 105. 
Milk sherbet, 195. 

toast, 42. 
Mince meat, 213. 

Mrs. Knight’s, 250, 

Mint ale, 14. 

fizzle, 13. 
Mock crab sandwiches, 47. 

terrapin, 112. 
Molasses pudding, 247. 
Montrose pudding, 204. 
Moscow salad, 174. 
Mousse (parfait or fruit pudding), 192. 
Muffins, berry, 32. 

corn, 32. 

farina, 57. 

Graham, 32. 

griddled, 33. 

ground-rice, 31, 

oatmeal, 57. 

or rice and hominy griddlecakes, 36 

raised wheat, 27, 
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Muffins, rice and cornmeal, 56. Omelets, asparagus, 159, 
whole-wheat, 36. beef, 104, 
Twin-Mountain, 31. Bismarck, 65. 

Mullagatawny soup, 71. bread, 64. 

Mush and bacon, fried, 57. . cheese, 65. ; 
fried, 57. codfish and potato, 92. 

Mushrooms and eggs, 61. . corn, 158. 
with mutton cutlets, 117. ham, 65. 

Mutton broth, 67, 72. oyster, 64, 
chops & la Cleveland, 117. parsley, 65. 

stuffed, 117. plain, 64. 
cutlets, with mushrooms, 117. _ potato, 160. 
haricot, 116. Rudolph, 64. 
imitation barbecue, 115. One, two, three, four cookies, 216, 
stew, 115. Onion chowder, 79. 
vegetable soup, 69. curried, 155. 
sandwiches, 48. 

Neapolitan cake, 230. soufflé, 158. 

Nesselrode pudding, 203. Onions, boiled, with white sauce, 

Neufchatel salad, 172. 151. 

New England boiled dinner, 242. scalloped, 147. 

raspberry cake, 227. stewed, 151. 

No-name salad, 170. Orange cake, 227. 

Nun’s gem, 217. five-egg, 244, 

Nursery cake, 224. compote, 204. 

Nut, apple and celery salad, 169, filling, 234, 
balls, 125. frosting, 236. 
bread, 22. granite, 196. 

ice, 192. 

Oat cakes, 35, marmalade pudding, 178. 

Oats, Quaker, 53. mousse, 202. 
rolled, 50. pie, 212. 

Oatmeal, 53. pudding, 176. 
bread, 21. sauce, 188, 189. 
muffins, 57. sherbet, 194, 
porridge, 50. tapioca fluff, 183. 

Oil dressing, boiled, 168. Ox-cheek salad, 173. 
mayonnaise, 167. Oxtail fricassee, 109. 

Oklahoma rocks, 215. savory, 109. 

Okra, fried, 246. soup, 75. 
gumbo, 73. Oyster bisque, 77. 
soup, 77. omelet, 64. 
stewed, 146. pie, 97. 

Old Colonial mint cup, 15. rarebit, 96. 
fashioned raised cake, 232. Oysters 4 la George Trimble Davidson, 

Olla Podrida salad, 171. 96. 

Olive and cheese sandwiches, 47, a la Newburg, 96. 

Omelet, chicken, 137. broiled, 97. 
kidney, 123. creamed, 97, 


yeal, 126. eucoguille, 96. 
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Oysters, fried, with cold slaw, 96. Plain wedding cake, 224. 
roasted in shell, 97. Plombiere, 204. 
sautéd, 96. Poached eggs, with greens, 62. 
scalloped, 97. Pomegranate sherbet, 195. 
with tomato bouillon, 73. water ice, 193. 

Pomona sherbet, 195. 

Pancakes, French, 33. Poor man’s pudding, 186. 

Papas rellenas, 113. Pop, ginger, 11. 

Parfait, or fruit-pudding mousse, 192. Pork, boiled, with kale, 149. 

Parsnips, Yankee fried, 147. bobble gash, 127. 

Parton pies, 99. Boston pork and beans, 127. 

Patés, 208. cake, 228. 

Pea and tomato salad, 171. chops, sauce Robert, 127. 
soup, 156. cooked with cabbage, 148. 

Peas, boiled with butter, 145. cutlets, 132. 
in the pod, 146. ham, boiled, 241. 
with lettuce, 145. broiled, and eggs, 129. 
with pork, 145. steak, 129. 

Peach cream, 200. to boil, 128. 
crumb pudding, 181, i pig, roast, 128. 
filling, 235. pig’s feet, broiled, 129. 
sherbet, 195. roast, 127. 

Peaches, pickled, 250. salt, fried, cream gravy, 130. 

Peanut sandwiches, 47. sauerkraut, with spareribs, 128. 

Pepper and chicken salad, 173. sausage and apple, 129. 
and potato salad, 170. homemade, 128. 
rings, 147. rolls, 129. 

Peppers with macaroni, 147. © tenderloins, with sweet potatoes, 127. 

Perch, Hampton Court, 87. toad in the hole, 129. 

Philadelphia ice cream, 192. with peas, 145. 

Pickled peaches, 250. Potato and cabbage purée, 148. 

Pie, Mrs. Dawson’s chicken, 247. and cauliflower salad, 174. 

Pig, roast, 128. and codfish omelet, 92. 

Pig’s feet, broiled, 129. and ham pie, 132. 

Pigs in blankets, 96. and pepper salad, 170. 

Pimento sandwiches, 48, and tomato salad, 165. 

Pinafore cake, 247. browned, 164. 

Pineapple cream, 198.; cake, Mrs. Cosgrove’s, 250. 
mousse, 202. cold, croquettes, 161. 
pudding, 180. cream soup, 69. 
punch, 10, croquettes, 164, 
sherbet, 194. fried, balls, 161. 
tomato salad, 175. omelet, 160. 
water ice, 192. puffs, 164. 

Pineapples, lemonade, 18. salad, 173. 

Pistachio cream, 198. balls, 173. 
sauce, 190. scones, 165. 

Plain hot sauce, 190. whipped, 164. 
icings, 235. Potatoes & la Hollandaise, 160 


plum pudding, 182. baked, 160. 


Potatoes, baked, on half shell, 160. 


boiled, 160. 
Brabanconne, 161, 
Chambrey, 161. 
Chartreuse, 164. 
creamed, 164, 
curried, 165. 
Duchesse, 164. 
French-fried, 161. 
glazed sweet, 165. 
hashed brown, 165. 
with green peppers, 147, 
Hongroise, 161. 
Lyonnaise, 164, 
mashed, 160. 
roasted brown, 160. 
Saratoga chips, 161. 
scalloped, 160. 
stewed, 164. 
sweet, 165. 
with hard-boiled eggs, 164. 
with lamb stuffing, 119. 
Poultry, bread dressing, 136. 
chicken, baked with milk, 134. 
braised, 133. 
broiled, 134. 


creamed, and sweetbreads, 135. 
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Puddings, English, 248. 


Frankfort, 248, 

hasty, 49. 

Iced rice, 203, 

molasses, 247. 

Saratoga, 244, 

sponge, 244, 

steamed, 242. 

strawberry ambrosia, 248, 


Puff paste, 207. 


apple pie, 209. 
with pineapple flavor, 211. 

banana pie, 212. 
cheese straws, 208. 
cherry pie, 209. 
chocolate-cream pie, 213, 

pie, 213. 
cocoanut pie, 212. 
cream horns, 208. 
crumb lemon pie, 210. 
custard pie, 210. 
date pie, 211. 
dried-apple pie, 212. 
fig pie, 211. 
flaky pie crust, 208. 
German cherry pie, 211. 
gooseberry pie, 211. 


fried, 135. green-currant pie, 211, 
grilled, 134. lemon-and-raisin pie, 211. 
in casserole, 134. pie, 210. e 
panned, 134, mince-meat, 213. 

pie, 135. orange pie, 212. 


roasted, 136. 

with almond sauce, 135. 

with dumplings, 134. 

with peanuts, 135, 
duck, roasted, 136. 


patés, 208. 

prune pie, 212. 
pumpkin pie, 209. 
raspberry pie, 209. 
rhubarb pie, 213. 
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strawberry pie, 212. 
sweet-potato pie, 210. 
torto frutas, 212. 
yanilla-cream pie, 210. 


pie, Mrs. Dawson’s chicken, 247. 

turkey, roasted, 135. 
Pound cake, 226. 

old-fashioned, 246, 

Provengal salad, 174. vol au vent, 208. 
Prune and bread pudding, 177. Pumpkin pie, 209. 

pie, 212. Punch, 192. 
Prunes, stewed, 242. delicious fruit, 245, 
Pudding, cream rice, 57. fruit, 10. 
Puddings, almond cream, 248, ginger, 15. 

amber cream, 247. lime, 10. 

angel food, 250. piazza, 10. 

custard cup, 243. pineapple, 10. 
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Punch, raspberry and currant, 11. 
red-currant, 14. 
tea, 11. 
tutti frutti, 14. 

Purée, cabbage and potato, 148. 
de lentilles, 71. : 
of apricots, 204. 
of celeriac, 76. 


Quahog cocktail, 95. 
Queen pudding, 201. 
Quick cake, 228. 
Quince water ice, 193. 


Rabbit soup, 72. 
Raised wheat muffins, 27. 
Rare-beef sandwiches, 46. 
Rarebit, oyster, 96. 
Raspberry and currant punch, 11. 
sherbet, 194. 
buns, 250. 
cream, 200. 
jam cream, 199, 
jelly, 183. 
pie, 209. 
sauce, 178. 
and bread pudding, 178. 
shrub, 13. 
vinegar, 11. 
water ice, 192. 
Ravioli macaroni, 52. 
Red-apple salad, 173. 
cabbage, shredded, 153. 
stewed, 153. 
currant punch, 14, 
raspberry filling, 235. 
snapper, baked, 85. _ 
vegetable salad, 174, 
Rhubarb pie, 213. 
Ribbon cake, 224. 
Rice 4 la Creole, 50. 
and cornmeal muffins, 56. 
and lamb croquettes, 119. 
boiled, 50. 
bread, 23. 
croquettes, 57. 
gems, 56. 
griddlecakes, 56. 
Milanese fashion, 51. 
or hominy griddlecakes or muffins, 36. 
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Rice pudding, iced, 203. 
steamed, 50. 
timbales, 50. 
wafiles, 56. 
with cheese, 55. 
with cheese crust, 55. 
with date sauce, 56. 
with eggs, 61. 

Rissoles of lobster, 98. 

Roast-beef gravy, 102. 

pillau, 112. 
pot, 242. 

Robert sauce, 157. 

Rolls, luncheon, 25. 
Parker House, 24. 
Swedish, 26. 

Swiss, 24. 
Rothe Crutze, 184. 
Roulettes, bread, 43. 


Salad, bluefish, 91. 
clam, 91. 
dressing, cooked, 168. 
halibut, 91. 
in boats, 172. 
sweet-potato, 165. 
Salads, 166. 
oil mayonnaise, 167. 
Salsify, 151. 
Sally Lunn, 30. 
Yorkshire, 24. 
Salmon, broiled salt, halibut, 92. 
croquettes, 91. 
curried, 90. 
loaf, 90. 
salad, 170. 
molds, 91. 
salt, broiled, 92. 
sandwiches, 47. 
trout, baked, with cream, 86. 
Salt codfish, 92. 
chowder, 93. 
creamed, 92. 
fish, how to cook, 92. 
herring, baked, 94. 
mackerel, baked, 92. 
boiled, 92. 
broiled, 92. 
stuffed, 92. 
pork, fried, cream gravy, 130. 


Salt rising bread, 23. 
Sandwiches, 44. 
anchovy-and-cheese, 47. 
baked-beans, 156. 
Boston, 47. 
cheese, 47. 
cheese-and-olive, 47. 
chicken-and-celery, 46. 
club, 46. 
crab, 46. 
cucumber, 48. 
hot ham, 46. 
in cream sauce, 42. 
lamb, 46. 
lobster, 46. 
mock-crab, 47. 
Oak Hill, 46. 
onion, 48. 
peanut, 47. 
pimento, 48. 
rare beef, 46, 
salmon, 47. 
sweetbread, 46. 
tomato, 48. 
tongue, 46. 
walnut, 47. 
and cheese, 47. 
water-cress, 47. 
Saratoga chips, 161. 
Sauce, allemande, 139. 
anchovy, 139. 
bechamel, 140. 
brown, 140. 
cardinal, 139. 
celery, 139. 
chocolate, 188. 
cold horse-radish, 141. 
cream, cucumber, 140. 
drawn-butter egg, 141. 
for snow pudding, 182. 
Hollandaise, 140. 
‘horse-radish, 141. 
mint, 141. 
piquante, 139. 
shrimp, 141. 
soubise, 139. 
Spanish, 139. 
Tartare, 140. 
thin white, 141. 
tomato, 141. 
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Sauce, white mushroom, 140. 
Sauerkraut, with spareribs, 128. 
Sausage and apple, 129. 
homemade, 128. 
rolls, 129. 
Savory stew of lamb, 119. 
Scalloped apples, 178. 
Scallops, fried, 99. 
on the shell, 99. 
scalloped, 99. 
Scones, Pitcaithley, 34. 
Shad, baked, 87. 
roe and cucumber salad, 173. 
baked, 88. 
Shaddock salad, 175. 
Sheep’s-head broth, 72. 
Shell fish, cangrejueloe, 99. 
clams 4 la Newburg, 95. 
escalloped, 96. 
fried, 95. 
in Vienna rolls, 95. 
roast, 95. 
crabs 4 la Creole, 99. 
soft-shell, 99. 
fritters, clam, 95. 
Langosta 4 la Catalana, 98. 
lobster & la Newburg, 98. 
breaded, 98. 
creamed, 98. 
curry of, 97. 
French style, 98. 
oyster pie, 97. 
rarebit, 96. 
rissoles of, 98. 
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oysters & la George Trimble David_ 


son, 96. 
a la Newburg, 96. 
broiled, 97. 
creamed, 97. 
encoquille, 96. 
fried, with cold slaw, 96. 
roasted in shell, 97. 
sautéd, 96. 
scalloped, 97. 
partan pies, 99. 
pigs in blankets, 96. 
quahog cocktail, 95. 
salad, bluefish, 91. 
clam, 91. 
sandwiches, crab, 46. 
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Shell fish, scallops, fried, 99. 
on the shell, 99. 
scalloped, 99. 

Shelled beans, stewed, 146. 

Sherbet, 192. 

Shortcake, 29. 

Sidney Smith’s salad dressing, 169. 

Slappers, 32. 

Small breads, apple cake, 25. 
bread, steamed corn, 249, 
broiche, 27. 
buns, English batter, 26. 

hot-cross, 24. 
cakes, buckwheat, 25, 
entire-buckwheat, 25. 
Lancashire tea, 26. 
raised-batter, 25. 
currant squares, 26, 
doughnuts, raised, 28. 
gems, breakfast, 246. 
made from yeast, 23. 
raised wheat muffins, 27. 
rolls, luncheon, 25. 
Parker House, 24, 
Swedish, 26. 
Swiss, 24. 
Sally Lunn, Yorkshire, 24, 
toast, spider-browned, 42. 
waflles, raised wheat, 27. 

Smelts, baked, 86. 
brochet, 87. 

Snowballs, 186. 

Snow pudding, 182, 

Soft custard, 189. 
shell crabs, 99. 

Sorrel soup, 78. 

Soups, 66. 

a la Flamande, 71. 

& la Menestra, 70. 

& la Reine, 69. 

asparagus cream, 76, 

baked-bean, 157. 

bean, 67. 

beef gumbo, 73. 

béque, 69. 

bisque, lobster, 77. 
oyster, 77. 

black-bean, 78. 

bouillabaise, 75. 

bouillon, tomato, with oysters, 73. 
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Soups, broth, barley, 71. 


chicken, 71. 
chowder, chicken, 78. 

clam, 79. 

corn, 77. 

fish, '70. 

lobster, 77. 

onion, 79. 
clam, 78. 
cock-a-leekie, 72. 
corn, 156. 
cream of celery, 73. 

of corn, 74, 157, 

of onion, 74. 
Creole, 67. 
dried-bean, 75. 

Du Barry, 70. 

fish bisque, 89. 
friar’s, chicken, 72. 
green-pea, 76, 159. 
gumbo, okra, 73. 
herb, 79. 

leek, 74. 

mnaigre, 76. 
mock-turtle, 67. 
mullagatawny, 71. 
mutton broth, 67, 72. 
Normandie, 75. 
old-fashioned bean, 79. 
oxtail, 75. 

a la Tabasco, 70. 
pea, 156. 
potato-cream, 69. 
purée of celeriac, 76. 

de lentilles, 71. 
rabbit, 72. 
sheep’s-head broth, 72. 
split-pea, 76. 
sportsman’s broth, 79. 
sorrel, 78. 
stock, brown, 68, 
stock, white, 70. 
tomato, 68. 
veal, 68. 
vegetable mutton, 69. 
winter okra, 77. 


Sour-cream cake, Mrs. Moberly’s, 218, 


cookies, 214. 
dressing, 168. 
milk doughnuts, 39. 


Sour malk, Graham bread, 37. 
Spaghetti & la Italien, 51. 

Piquante, 53. 

with cheese, 52. 

with chicken, 52. 
Spanish cake, 226. 

chocolate cream, 185. 
Spareribs, with sauerkraut, 128. 
Spice cake, 218, 224. 
Spider corn cake, 36. 
Spinach, boiled, 149. 

cooked without water, 149. 

in molds, 156. 

réchauffé, 158. 

salad on tongue, 172. 

with cream, 149. 

with egg, 149. 
Split-pea soup, 76. 
Sponge cake & la Chantilly, 180. 
Spoon biscuit, 39. 
Springerlein, 216. 
Squash, baked Hubbard, 146. 
Stale bread, 40. 


Stale bread and cake puddings, 176. 


Steak 4 la Bordelaise, 103 
& la Victor Hugo, 104. 
Hamburg, 103. 
pudding, 105. 
savory, 105. 
to broil a, 102, 

Stew, army, 116. 
brown, 121. 
lamb heart, 118. 
mutton, 115. 

Stock, brown. 68. 
white soup, 70. 
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Summer squash, 152. 
Sunday-morning loaf, 35. 
Sunshine cake, 227. 
Surprise cake, 224, 
Sweetbread croquettes, 124, 
fritters, 124, 
salad, 172. 
sandwiches, 46, 
Sweetbreads & la Newburg, 124. 
and macaroni sauce, 107, 
fried, 123. 
with creamed chicken, 135, 
Sweet potato, 162. 
au gratin, 165. 
bread, 23. 
croquettes, 162. 
in cream, 162. 
pie, 210. 
potatoes, baked, 162. 
boiled, 162. 
broiled, 162. 
glazed, 162. 
with pork tenderloins, 127. 


Tapioca and bananas, 182, 
cream cocoanut, 183. 
Indian pudding, 184. 

Tea, 10. 
punch, 11. 

Russian, 13. 

Teather cake, 223. 

Timbales, fish, 86. 

Toad in the hole, 129, 

Toasted sandwiches, 41. 

Toast, milk, 42. 
spider browned, 42, 


String-bean and water-cress salad, 169. tomato, 43. 
Tomato and cucumber salad in cucum: 


Strawberry ambrosia, 248. 

granite, 196. 

ice cream, 198. 

pie, 212. 

sauce, 188. 

sherbet, 195. 

water ice, 192. 
Stuffed mousse, 203. 
Sturgeon, to roast, 87. 
Suculento, 152. 
Suet cherry roly-poly, 181. 
Sugar cookies, 214. 
Summer salad, 170, 175. 


ber, 169. 

and pea salad, 171. 
jelly with celery salad, 173. 
mayonnaise, 169. 
pineapple salad, 175. 
salad, 175. 

and potatoes, 165. 
sandwiches, 48. 
soup, 68. 
surprise, 153. 
toast, 43. 
with oyster bouillon, 73. 
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Tomatoes, baked, 154. 
broiled, 154. 
deviled, 154. 
Leland, 153. 
scalloped, 150. 
scalloped, and onions, 159, 
stewed, 149. 
stuffed, Mrs. Bailey’s, 245. 
with succotash, 147. 
Tongue, boiled, 107. 
sandwiches, 46. 
leftover, 114. 
with spinach salad, 172. 
with tomato sauce, 122. 
Torto frutas, 212. 
Training-day ginger cake, 219. 
Tripe & la Creole, 107. 
2 ’Espagnole, 107. 
and onions, 108. 
curried, 107. 
Lyonnaise, 107. 
stewed, and tomato sauce, 108. 
with oysters, 108. 
Trotters and heads, to prepare, 72. 
Trout, broiled brook, 88. 
Turbot, broiled, 87. 
Turkey, roasted, 135. 
scalloped, 137. 
Turkish pilaf, 50. 
Turnips, boiled, 150. 
fried, 147. 
glacé au sucre, 153. 
hashed, 150. 
Tutti-frutti, 202. 
filling, 235. 
punch, 14, 


Vanilla cream pie, 210. 
with extract, 198. 
ice cream, 197. 
sauce, 189, 204, 
Veal, 120 
birds, 121. 
braised, Mrs. Gore’s, 251, 
brown stew, 121. 
calf’s liver terrapin, with mushrooms, 
125. 
tongue, with tomato sauce, 122. 
collops, 122. 
croquettes, Windermere, 125, 
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Veal cutlets, 121. 
curried, 121. 
hearts, 121. - 
kidneys, deviled, 123. 
omelet, 123. 
liver, braised calf’s, 123. 
calf’s and bacon, 123. 
stewed calf’s, 123. 
loaf, 121. 
nut balls, 125. 
omelet, 126. 
oysters, 121. 
roast breast of, 120. ; 
roasted with mushrooms, 120. 
ragout of, 121. 
savory, 120. 
smothered, 122. 
soup, 68. 
stew, 122. 
sweetbread croquettes, 124. 
fritters, 124. 
sweetbreads & la Newburg, 124. 
fried, 123. 
Wiener Schnitzel, 122. 
Vegetable hash, 157. 
mutton soup, 69. 
Vegetables, 142. 
Vegetarian sausages, 154, 
Vol au vent, 208. 


Waffles, 30. 
raised wheat, 27. 
rice, 56. 
Walnut and cheese sandwiches, 47. 
mocha cake, 230. 
pudding, 177. 
sandwiches, 47. 
Water-cress and string-bean salad, 169, 
sandwiches, 47. 
ice, 191. 
Whipped-cream filling, 234, 
White-bread brewis, 42. 
fish, baked, 87. 
fruit cake, 229. 
loaf cake, 249, 
Mountain icing, 235. 
Whole-wheat muffins, 36, 
Wiener Schnitzel, 122. 
Woodlawn brown bread, 38. 


Yorkshire cake, 233. 
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